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Coilamer, Mr., speech of, 117 

Coast Survey— notice to Mariners, 160; relative 
to report, 38 

Colonial Policy of Great Britain, 197 

Cullegiate notices, 95, 206, 212, 952, 333, 376 

Colony (Ohio), in Alrica, 212 

Comet (Bond's) discovery of, 
wedai awaried to Miss Michell, 401 

Crape shawls, 344 

Crops—sugar, 30, 286; grain, 264; cotton, 192 


329. 
Central Americ, 141. 


28 
Cuba, 86, 143, 223, 256 
Cunard Steamers, 305 
Custis, G. W. P., 30⁵ 
Currency, 313 


Children, illegitimate aud in workhousé, in Eng- 
336 ; statistics of, 332; bullion un Bank of land and Wales, 144. 
England, and specie in Bank ol France, 395. Cheese, 174, 384. | 

Badger, George E., elected U. B. Senator. 401. Church aud State, 203. 

Bediord family, 32. ; | Churches—in Europe, 394; In New York, 401; 

Bermuda, 143. in Brooklyn, 141. 

Benton, Senator, letter of, concerning Califoroia Chicago—commercial notices of, 265, 383; lum- 
and New Mexico, 244. ber trade of, 987 ; population ol, 382. 

Bertien, Mr., Speech iu Congress, 195. Chalk, 299. | 

Belgium, 351.“ Cincinnau—com. yest of, 222; commerce of, 

Biography—ol Joshua Johnson, 15; of J. Q. 937, 256, 272, 383; capital of, 345; Come 


Dallas, Com. A. J., remains brought home, 17 
Day, leugih of in different countries, 272 
Danish Blockade, notice of, 149 

Dead Sea Expedition, gi, 173. 209, 385 412 
Debts—of United States, 16, 128, vt Eli ope 
nutons, 16, 315 

Deathe—of Rev. Dr. Greene, 16; Judge Arche 


Adams, 36; of Eli Whitney, 303. pared with New York, 346. of Maryland, 31; widow ot Dr. Rush, 6 
Bible Society, American, 253. Cistercian order, 272 Governor Shunk, 69; Captain Marryalt, 
Bibie, The, 288. a. Clifford, N athan—appointed Minister to Mexico, W. Lay, 192; Commander wicKeuzie, 19 
Blair, F. P., letter of, concerning Texas annexa- 65; credentials presented, 13; address of, Judge Tucker, Judge Saunders, 206 ; Jud 
tion, 106. o; visit to United States, 321 Cushman, 207; Dr. J. L. Marun, Jus. 

Blind, educatios of, 265. Clay aud Fillmore meeting, 169 Ward, Mich. Hoffman, Hon. W. J. Gray 


209; Com. Biddle, 211; Lieut. G. F. R. 
tva, John McKenzie, Rev. S. B. Roveri» 


Biveksue of Buenos Ayrean ports raised, 274. Clay, Heury—in regard to (ue) use of his name 
Seon be pact = OA 
223; Lieut. G. T. Shackleford, Capt. Pr 


for the Presidency, 191; statue of, 305 
Meveland. population of, 
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tice, 226; Lord George Bentiek, 255; Han. 
D. H. Lewis, 257; Earl of Carlisle, 261; 
Captain Rosecrantz, 275; Ex Gov. McNutt, 
of Mississippi, 289; General Kearney, Jere- 
miah Mason, Cah-na-wa-ga, H. Gray Otis, 
William Lawrence, Martin Duralde, Sir 
Charles William Maxwell, 307; Hon. A. D. 
Sims, 320; Jeremiah Hughes, Jonathan 
Goodhue, General James Taylor, 352, Vis- 
count Melbourne, Charles Ballan, 400; Ibra- 
him Pasha, 401. 

Deserters to Mexican Army, 17 

Democratic party of New York, 19 

Delaware—finances, 95; emancipation petition 
333; statistics of, 347 l 

Dead Letters, 140 

Depreciation of praperty in Europe, 144 

Denmark, 14, 26, 50, 67, 85, 111, 157, 220, 254, 
324, 370 

Diplomatic Journal—letter of Mr. Buchanan to 
Mr. Rush, 98; Recognition of Consuls and 
Vice Consuls by U. S., 97, 115, 161, 193, 209, 
240, 257, 290, 306, 353, 386; Reception of 
Mr. Poussin, 115; difficulty between Mr. 
Saunders and Government of Spain, 257, 
273, 306, 338 ; address of Mr. Donelson at 
Germanic Court, 274; address of Mr. Clif- 
ford, on presenting credentials, 290 ; Consul 
at Smyrna, 306; arrival of Mr. Clifford, with 
Mexican Minister, 338 ; statistics of foreign 
intercourse, 353; Venezuelan Charge pre- 
sented, 385; Minister from Liberia to Uni- 
ted States, difficulty with China, 386 

Dix, John A., nomination for Gov., 191; speech 
of, 20, 45, 57 

Diamond, found in Borneo, 416 

Dodge, Henry, of Wis., nomination for Vice Pre- 
13 letter of, declining nomination, 
] 


— 


Dodge, Augustus C., of Iowa, elected United 
Sistes Senator, 385 

Donations, by A. Graham, Esq., 64 

Drugs, adulterated, 17 

Dutch East India Society, 203 

Duncan, Garnett, of Ky., speech of, 261, 293 


E 

Earthquake—in West Indies, 189; at New York, 
208; in Chili, 416 

Elections, State, lime of holding, 95, 209. (Fur 
returns, see particular Slates) 

Elections, Presidential, time ot holding, 3; act 
establishing uniform time of holding, 257; 
slatistics in relation to former elections, 140, 
248, 299, 354; results of late election: in 
Maine, 333, 347, 395; in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Islaud and New York, 333, 
380; in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey, 333, 347; in Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, 333; in Ohio, 334, 347, 415 ; 
in Michigan, 334, 395; in Indiana, 380, 396; 
in Ithnois, 334, 396; ia Wisconsin, 415; in 
lowa, 367; in Missouri, 396; in Kentucky, 
334, 381; in Tennessee, 334, 380; in Virgi- 
nia, 333, 414; in North Carolina, 348, 395; 
in South Carolina, 334; in Georgia, 334, 
348; in Alabama, 334, 382, 395; iu Missis- 
sippi, 334; in Louisiana, 334, 348, 415; in 
Arkansas, 396; in ‘Texas, 348; 10 Florida, 

4 


Ecuador, 68, 220 

Education, statistics of, in United States, 30; in 
Canada, 141 

Edmondson, Mary and Emily, liberated, 336 

Egypt, 14, 83 

Eiectors, how chosen, 305 

Electoral Colleges, results of ballottings, 368 

Electric Telegraph. 316 

Emigration, (See Immigration”) 

Engiand—ponucal intelligence, 14, 23, 59, 66, 
82, 84, 111, 143, 157, 162, 186, 183, 218, 
254, 260, 323, 350, 400; trade of U. States 
with, 63, 320; proposed reduction ol ex- 
penses of Goverument, 280; resources of, 
312; railroad matters in, 312, 315 

England and the United States, 198 

Euglish Language, 224 

Episcopal Cuurch, statistics of, 300; in China, 
272 

Estimates—of Treasury Department, 338, 353; 
of War and Navy Departments, 402 

Europe—genera! intelligence respecting, 13, 22, 
25, 272, 280, 301, 323, 399; its races and 
revolutions, 172; paupemsm in, 173, 176, 
192, 336; estimate ot armed force, 273, (see 
** particular coustries’’) 

Exports, Irom United States to Great Britain, 


255, 256, 345 (see Commerce and Trade 


Grain Importation into England, 32 


F 

Falcon Steamer, sailing of, 369 

Ferries on the Rio Grande, 305 

Fillmore, Millard, nomination for Vice Presiden- 
cy, 8; letter of acceptance, 109 

Fish, Hamilton, nomination for Governor of 
New York, 191 

Fires—at Brooklyn, Albany and Pottsville, 161, 

at Albany, 169; at Constantinople, 221; at 

Galena, 224; at Alexandria, La., 289 

Fisheries—Mackerel and Herring, 224; Cod and 
Mackerel, 315 ; Western Luke, 316 

Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, of Alabama, appointed 
United States Senator, 353 

Financial State of the Country, and reply to, 138 

Florida—State elections of, 211, 224, 259, 382; 
reef and everglades, 244; Legislative ses- 
sion, Financial condition, Indians, 382 

Flour and Grain, prices for shipping to Liver- 
pool, 159 

Flouring Mills, 336 

Foreign Intelligence, 13, 22, 25, 50, 66, 82, 83, 
110, 126, 141, 156, 162, 186, 207, 217, 228. 
239, 254, 260, 301, 318, 323, 350, 369, 399, 
125 (see particular countries, Foreign Mar- 

els’’) 

Fourth of July coincidences, 32 

Fossil Footprints, 251 

France—political intelligence, 13, 14, 22, 51, 66, 
82. 85, 111. 127, 143, 157, 162, 163, 186, 188, 
218, 238, 239, 254, 260, 301, 318, 323, 350, 
369, 399, 400; declaration of rights and du- 
ties, resignation of Louis Napoleon, 23; the 
new ministry, 34; decree of republic in re- 
sponse to resolution of Congress, 99; pro- 
ject of constitution, 188; trade and com- 
inerce of, 229, 383; army of, 256; effects of 
abolition, 313; agricultural products of, 315; 
revenue from taxes, 335; cotton manufac- 
tures, 347; poor in, 395; vintage in, singu- 
lar fact in relation to monarchs of, 416 

Free Soil Movements, 8, 9, 19, 33, 69, 97, 109, 
165, 191, 247 

Frankfort, 156, 220, 324 

Free Church of Scotland, 174 

Free Trade, eſſecis of, 175 

Fremont, Col., departure to California, 257 


G 

Gallatin, Albert—letter of, 29; illness of, 289 

Georgia—monument in memory of Hali & Wal. 
ton, 68 ; Candidates for Congress, 211 ; mem- 
bers of Congress elect, 228; official vote, 
277, 381 | 

Genoa— 219 

Germany — political intelligence, 14, 24, 50, 67, 
83, 85, 111, 144, 156, 186, 187, 238, 239, 
255, 260, 324, 399, 400; trade and opera- 
tions of, 279 

Germanic empire—election of Arch Duke Jobn 
as Lieutenant General, 50; provisions of 
Confederation of, 279; recognition of by the 
United States, 227 

Glass Water Pipes, 175 l 

Goid Mines— Virginia, 175, 245; South Caroli- 
na, 175; Porio Rico, 220; Canada, 336; 
California, 389, 411; Ural and Siberia, 300, 

1 


41 

Gold —analysis of California, 410; statistics of, 
410; aud silver, relative value of, 411 l 

Goliah, steam propeller, destruction of, 224 

Great Britain, political intelligence, 13, 26, 187, 
369; trade and commerce of, 229; tonnage 
of, 255; cost of maintaining African squad- 
ron, of battle ships, 255 ; population of com- 
pared with tbe United States, statistics of, 
representation in parliament, cheap postage, 
syslem of, 266; navy of, 267, 395; increase 
of postal letters, 305; army ol, 395; exports 
of, 335, 395; iron imports to Un.ted States, 
335; revenue of, 344;-ownership of lands 
in, 346; importance oi cotton muaiket to U. 
Siates, exports of produce and manufac. 
tures, 382: rate of wages, in 383; Mexican 
debi to, 395 

Greece, 26 


Graduates in several colleges, 212 
Grain, trade of United States, 285 
Grain, purchasing and exporung countries of 

Europe, 285 
Guatemala, 165, 28°), 415 
Guiana, slavery abolished in, 208 
Guadaloupe, 220 

H ® 


Historical—Congress of 1775, Hayne & Webster, 
Old Frinting Press, 212; Ono of Washing- 
ton’s Aacestors, Birth place of great men, 


Columbian Discovery of America, Kentuc- 
ky’s gallant dead, Ancient Press, Texian 
monument, 235; discovery of mummies at 
Durango, Meaico, 232, 416; Harvard Uni- 
versity, Notices of Printing, 296; Charred 
wheat, 272, discovery of hewn-stone floor 
in Mississippi, 299 

House of Representatives, changes in, 2 

Hale, John P., withdrawal of nomination, 17; 
views in relation to Buffalo Convention, 69 

Hesse Darmstadt, death of Duke of, 24 

Harvard University, Library of, 64; History of, 
296; Resienation of Mr. Everett, 376 

done it 85, 156, 219, 239, 255, 260, 319, 351, 


Hudson Bay Company, proposition of, 97, 224, 
296, 312; Parliamentary proceeding in rela- 
lion to, 157, 297 

Hayti, 112, 128, 208, 221 

Holland, 144, 156, 164, 219, 324 

Hanover, 157 

Howland, Susan, 175 

Havana, political information, 220; Mails, 226 

Hingham, Connecticut, 321 

Hoe’s Printing Press, 336 

Hogs in Ohio, 346, 382 

Hanema Jun, 416 


1 

Ice trade, 141, 256, 345, 382, 416 
Factory, 289 

Illinois — vote in favor of new Constitution, negre 
clause, and two-milJ tax, 12; relative to 
payment of debts, 22; elections, 139, 206; 
Judges elect, 243 ; time of meeting of Legis- 
lature, finances, 292; pay of members of 
Legislature, appointment of Supreme Court 
Judge, 347 

Inlustrious exiles, 280 

Indians, contract for furnishing goods to, 305; 
tribes under care of Government, 305, 316; 
number in Oregon, California and New 
Nexico, 203; Pawnee and Sioux war, 16 

Immigration, 16, 141, 192, 237, 287, 304, 315, 
352 

Imports, of merchandise, bullion and specie into 
United States, 346 

Indiana—compromise of indebtedness, 22; elec- 
tions, 95, 139, 162; free school question, 
206, 277, 289, 380 ; political complexion of 
Legislature, 380; U. S. Senator chosen, 

385; message of Governor Whitcomb, Le- 

` gislative session, State poll, 396; opinions 

of candidates for U. S. Senator, election of 
Senator, 415 

Indianapolis, population of, 382 

India, 24, 63, 111, 324; political state of, 296 

Insane poor, rel. to memorial of Miss Dix, 176; 
proportion to the whole population in Uni- 
ted States, 236 : 

Institute, American (New York), 177, 257 

Interest, legal rates of, in different States, 288 

Inauguration, presidential, ou Sth March, 305 

lowa—elections, 95, 191; political complexion 
of Legislature, 139, 228 ; State officers, 228 ; 
vote of, 259; newspapers in, 292; salt 
springs of, 318; Senators elected, 385, 396 

lonian islands, 302 . 

ireland—political movements of, 13, 14, 26, 50, 
66, 82, 83, 111, 126, 141, 143, 162, 163, 186, 
217, 238, 239, 254, 260, 301, 302, 318, 350, 
369, 400; statistics of, 198; potato aud 
grain crop, 382; education in, 416. 

Iron, statistics of, 31; import of railroad, 192; 
British contracts for U. S. railroads, 344; 
Montour ( Penn.) works stopped, 192; ma- 
nufacture of in Great Britain, 335, 344 

Islands, formation of, 414 

Italy, 13, 14, 25, 53, 67, 83, 85, 111, 127, 163, 
164, 187, 219, 238, 239, 254, 260, 302, 319, 
370, 399 


J 
Jamaica, 221, 234 TERT : 
Jews—staustics of, 174, 251; immigration of, 
221 


Jesuits and redemptionists, order of, abolished 

by Sicilian parliament, 272 i 

Johnson, Joshua, biography of, 15 

Jones, Anson, letter of, in regard to annexation 
of Texas, 143 

Jones, George W., of Iowa, elected U. S. Sena- 
tor, 385 

Judicial— opinions and decisions—legality of Sab- 
bath, 35; restraint on marriage of widow 
void, in reference to notarial duties, appren- 
tice! freed because required to work on Sabe 
bath, 118; in relation to estimating duties 
io occupying wharves without permission, 


at = 
e 4 
gait (Gorse, et al. vs. O'Reilly, et al.), 234; 
State Courts have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the U. S. Courts, case of ‘Turner Ro- 
berts, 248; in criminal cases, allowing the 
right to plead pregnancy, when the sentence 
is that of death, grace on sight bills, 269; 
Apsden estate, slave case at Philadelphis, 
282; relative to warehouse receipts,—re- 
jection of evidence on account of disbelief 
n existence of God, 298; New York fire 
. Cases, relative lo liability of stage owners in 
certsin casés, Niagara bridge case, 299; re- 
lalive to law advertising mail letters, liabili- 
ty for loss of warehoused goods, 317? Tele- 
graph case, Peter Miller's devise, 333; slave 
case In Pennsylvania, 376; general average- 
freight, 414 (see Palent office.) 


E 
Kaofman, Mr., speech of, 180 
Mentucky—elections, 95, 139, 162, 206, 211; 
vote for convention to form a constitution, 
conviction of runaway slaves, Turner 
5 telegraphic decision, 191; official vote, 


King, Mr., of Georgia, ext. from speech of, 185 | 


King, Rufus, sons of, 384 


King, W. R., of Alabama, appointed U. S. Se- 
nator, 33 ; 
I. 9 
Lakes, dimensions of, 141 


Lekes, extent of, 265 

Lake route to St. Louis, 141 

Lake Superior, mineral wealth of, 288, 335; 
scientific exploration of, 161, 208 

Labor in various countries, 375 

Land warrants (soldiers), 23, 192, 208, 209, 225, 
226, 241 

Land sales—at Sault Ste. Marie, 139; at Mil- 
waukie, 273 

Lands—public, receipts from sales of, 145, 203, 
$16; statistics of, 316; syuopis of report of 
Commissioner, 405 | 

Lane, General, appointed Governor of Oregon, 
375 accepts, 152; arrival at New Mexico, 


Lawrence, statistics of, 140 

Law and Lav jers in Norway, 269 

Lamartioe’s justification, 278 

Letter of N. P. Trist, preferring charges against 
the President, 116 

Lead, 175 

Letcher, Ex-Gov., remarks of, on slavery, 211 

Liberia— President's arrival at New York, 16; 
recognition of independence of, by England 
aod France, 160, 220, 273, 369; emigration 
to, 175; extent and productions of, 176; 
coffee raised in, 192; extent and influence 


of, 

Liberty League Convention, 8 

. adlicg estimated value of warehouses, 129; 
com. report of, 

Life on Western waters, 176 

Loans, government, 2, 30, 129, 305, 30 

Loan certificates, 115 

Lowell, statistics of, 140, 265 

Lombardy, 144, 370 

Louis Philippe, 160 

London, statistics uf, 224 

Louisiana—swamp lands, 244; meeting of Legis- 
lature, Governor's message, 396 

Lyell, Mr, knighted, 336 


M 
Menchester (N. H.), 192 ö 
Magnetic Telegraph, 224, 263, 273 
Mauofactures at ine South, 344, 339 
Marriage, jaw of, 235 
Mail trausportation, cost of, 236 
Manufacturing, British losses in, 255 
Maine—ten hour bill, 112, 139; refusal of Go- 
vernor tu sign resolutions of Legislature in 
5 of free soil, 162; election returns, 190, 
20 


* 


Manusi dexterity in manufactures, 281 

Massachusel(te—insolvent law of, 12; apostro- 
phe tu, 112; political conventions of, 162, 
491; enterprise of, 235;- rel. to electoral 
vote, 243, 317; reform school, election of 
judges, 292; Slate elections, result of, 318; 
meeting of general court, election of electors, 
347; second election fur members of Con- 
gress appointed, 380; liability of State on 
account of railroads corporations, 414 

Martinique, 15, 256. 

Markelsa—Foreign, 14, 26, 66, 67, 83, 85, 111, 
404 55 164 188, 192, 220, 225, 308, 319, 
A. 400 
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Madison, Mrs., 31 „ s 
Mathematics, professors ot in Navy, II 
Marine Corps, promotions in, 131 Sy 
Marylaod—agricultursl convention of, 16L; glec- 
tion in, 228 ; political cig sera of Sens le, 
243; financial condition of, 247, 259 
McLean, Judge, letter of, 165 


"“Mexico—election of Herrera as President, 4; 


treaty with, 43; diplomatic coips in, 86; 
laws and decrees of concerning slavery, 181; 
lance at, 230; letter of President Polk to 
resident Herrera, 290; military stations on 

Rio Grande, 306; brief. memoir of Presi- 
dents of, 310; manufacturing in, 313 ; pro- 
ductiveness of mines of, 411; affairs of, 17, 
37, 53, 65, 68. 86, 96, 97, 112, 127, 142, 208, 
240, 261, 273, 303, 351, 370, 400 

‘Mexican claims—notice respecting, 97, 210, 225; 
amount of, 241 
Commissioners, return of Mr. Sevier, 4 

Messages of President to Congress—relative to 
Yucatan, relative to Oregon, 21; accompa- 
nying treaty of peace with Mexico, 41; re- 
lative to treaty with New Granada, 86; re- 
lative to New Mexico and California, 87; 
communicating copies of a decree adopted 
by the National Assembly of France, in re- 
sponse to resolution of Congress, congratula- 
ting the French people on their success in 
the establishment of a republican form of 
government, 99; relative to bill establishing 
territorial government in Oregon, 115; an- 
nual mesaage to Congress, 359 

Messages of Governors (see States). 

Message, spasa of, 384 - 

Methodist Chureh—South, 203; in Greet Bri- 
tain, 395 

‘Messina, 219 

Mecklinburgh Schwerin, 416; in reference to 
accession to treaty between the U. States 
and Hanover, 106 

Meteorology—review of weather, at Philadel- 
phia, at Baltimore, 271; at Louisville, 282 

Menominee Indians, treaty with, 290 

Memoir, of A. H. Palmer, on commerce of Sibe- 
ria and north Pacific islands, 313 

Morcantiie men in Congress, 313 

Metallic manufactures, 335 i 

Memorial of people of Calıfornia for establish- 
ment of mint at San Francisco, 406 

Missouri—State officers chosen, 95, 139; mem- 
bers of Congress elect, 139, 206; emancipa- 


277 
Milk business, 140 ; 
Military expedition to Oregon, 161 
Dlissions, foreign board, statistics of, 176, 203 
Mississippi valley, trade of, 
„ waters of, extract from report on, 
4 


Minnesota Territory, 244, 348 

Ministers—to Foreign governments, 2, 65, 97, 
274, 322; from Foreign governments, 97, 
241, 273, 274, 290, 321, 338, 352, 386 

Miohigan-—restoration of capital puasbment 
movement, 259; results of election, 334; 
law prohibiting circulation of Canada bank 
notes, political complexion of Logislature, 


Milwaukie, waler power of, 321 

Moldavia, 85, 129, 324 

Mountains of the United States, 208 

Monroe, James, letter of to Mr. Jefferson, 217 
Money and business, 277 

Morocco, tariff and trade, 320 

Mobile, depot for Royal maii steamers, 385 


Naval Journal—17, 33, 50, 66, 82, 131, 145, 162, 
177, 179, 191, 211, 227, 243, 258, 275, 291, 
307, 323, 338, 369, 386 

Naval Regulations, 306 

promotions, 33, 114, 291 
- appointments, 114, 291 
statistics, 211 
Court of Inquiry, concerning loss of Onka- 
kye, 11 5 
School, (Annapolis) 228 
Squadrons, extent of, and vessels, 354 

Naples, 53, 67, 219, 299, 319, 324 

Nantacket, shoals, 64; island, 277 

Naturalization laws, 223 

Nawes—of daughter ol Dutchess Montpensier— 

of newspapers in Mexico, 416 

New York (Stete)—bdirths, marriages and deaths, 

95; politica: conventions of, 162, 191; State 

alectiona results of 318 828329: relativa ta 


Dmae, 45 “h, 155. 175, 206, 238, se of fill 


tion movements, 206, 259, 318 ; official vote, 
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. neles in offices 321 ; 


. Oveillas: tice of, character, and 
political tom of Legislature, 380 


(Cily)—-popetation of, 96, 253; Cro- 
| ter works, 906 ; imports and exports, 
22. 227, 256, 288; assessments for 1848, 
3363 police statistics of. 382 


Newspapers—opposed to Democratic nomina- 


tion in State of New York, 110; religious, 
289; in lowa, 292; in Texas, 319; statis 
tics of, 335 
Newspaper, Mormon, about to 
Arabic language, 272 
New Mexico—area of, 64; 


issue, 336; in 


petition for territo- 
rial government, 33 ti 
New Jessey—State elections, results · H, $18 
New Orleans —commereial year of; trade 
and commerce of, 192, 304, 352 
New Hompshire—relative to former Presidential 
elections, 317; session of Legislature, Go- 
vernor’s Message, 347, Anti-slavery resolw 
tions, 414 n 
New Haven, 382 
Ninevah, ruins of, 64 
Niagara, current of, 272 
North Carolina—elections, 95, 199, 191, 333; 
deaths of members of Legislature, 139; po- 
litical complexion of Legislature, common 
schools, 292; Legislative Session, 348; pro- 


ceedings of Legislature, Attorney General 


elected, 367; conditional organization of 
Senste, Governor's Message, 381; election 
of Senator, 401; political complexion of the 
House, resolutions introduced in reference 
to Southern rights, 415 

Nova Scotia, 221 
3 0 

Obituary Natices oſ— Mr. Rush, 64; Governor 
Shunk, 69; Captain McKenzie, 195; Com- 
modpre Biddle, H. G. Otia, Dixon H. Lewis, 
276; General Kearney, 292, 306 ; Jeremiah 
Mason, 307; Cab-na-wa-ga, 307 , Sir Charles 
W. Maxwell, Jeremiah Hughes, 400; Earl 
of Carlisle, 416 

O'Connor, Charles, nom. for Lieut. Gov., 162 

Ocean, amount of salt in, depth of, 160 

Ocean Steam Navigation, 267 

Occupations, statistics of, 264 

Odd Fellows, 265 

Officera of. Army—position at close of war, 49 

Ouio— State tax, 68; crops, 95; iron furnaces, 
139; State debt, 223; members of Congress 


elect, 245; election returns, 259, 277, 292, 


representatives in Hamilton County, stan- 
dard measures, special election, 318; meet- 
ing of Legislature, 367,38Q; ratirosd’ ia 
State, 380; organization of Legislature, 415 

Oil and Whaiebone; 256, 416 

Onkakye, loss of, 32 ; court of inquiry concern- 
ing, 132 

Opium irade, 287 oe 

Oregon—area of, 64; territorial government es- 
tablished, officers appointed, 97, 113, 338; 
Indian difficulties in, 127; regulation con- 
cerning clearances of vessels to, 161 

Orinoco, navigation of, 175 = 

Orleans family, political opinions of, 416 

Ottawa Iadiaus, 15 


Paris—insurrection in, 25, 34; bakeries of, 272 
(See France) | 

Pawnee ludians, 16, 160, 208 

Paymasters, additional, 114 

Payment of United States Debt, 128 

Parliamentary report io relation to business of 
House of Commons. 269 

Panamaisthmus, survey of, 288 ; traffic across 
369; company for constructing railroad 
across, 385; opening of, 412 

Papers—of Jetfersun, Madison, Hamilton and 
Monroe, 313 

Papier Mache manufactures, 316 

Partnership, advantages of, 282 

Pacific Steamers, 369 


Patent Office—opinion of Attorney General re- 


lative to the question whether the fact of an 
Invention or uiscovery abroad, not patented 
or described in sny printed publication, will 
defeat a patent to an original inventor, who 
bas invented or discovered the same thing 
in this country, 413 

Pennsylvania—address of Mr. Packer, 12; ten 
hour law, interest on State debt, 34; luuatio 
hospital, 35 J receipts of canal, 63; calls fur 
conventions to nominate candidates for Go- 


vernor, proclamation of Governor, 69; State 
eannaintmante OR- athe tn Gavernor annoin- 


. yo 


* 


vi 


ted, proclamation for election of Governor, 
112; ten hour Jaw, presidential election act, 
139; conventions for nominating Governor, 
152; formation of new counties, 191; State 
election, 240; members of Congress elect, 
245; number of Jews in State, 259; official 
vote, 276, 292, 367; proclamation of Go 
vernor declaring electors chosen, 347 ; terms 
of Judges about to expire, finances, 395, 414 

Peru, 68 

Persia, 324 

Peace Congress, 273 

Perils of Trade, 384 

Philade|phia—vital statistics of, 96; measure- 
ment of grain, 223; burial place of naval 
Officers, 385 (See Commerce”) 

Pillow, Gen., 4, 65 

Pine apple les ves, material for cloth, 272 

Plants, origin of, 299 

Plate-glass, American, 401 

Poland, 14 

Portugal, 25, 83, 111, 187, 260, 351 

Population—of France, 30; of Cuba, 223; of 
valley of Mississippi and tributaries, 335 ; of 
United States, 128, 20 

Population, movement of westward, 173 

Political—opinions of the Press, 9, 19, 38 

Poik, President—visit to Bedford, 115 

Popular vote in 1844, 140 

Postal Arrangements, 161, 225, 273, 289, 385 

Pork—trade of the West, 359, 174; directions 
for curing and packing, 287 

Pottawattomies, 160 

Post-Office, statistics of, 382 

Pollock, Mr., of Pa., speech of, 215 

Poussin, M., 97 

Ponce (P. R.), commerce of, 272 

Postage, reduction of in France and Russia, 338 

Price General—official account of battie of San- 
ta Cruz de Rosales, 5 

Prussia—political intelligence, 14, 24, 67, 83, 
127, 144, 187, 255, 302, 318, 324, 351, 370, 
400; proclamation of Diet, 280 

Proviso, to bill organizing territorial government 
of Oregon, 81 

Proviso, by Congress, in relation to certain fees 
in United States Courts, and to examinations 
of dockets, 209 

Princeton College—degrees conferred, 95; sta- 
tistics of, 377 

Presbyterian Church—atatistice of, 174 ; general 

assembly of, 345 

Prisons, French, 192 

Presidential election, statistics of, 248, 299 

Presidents of U. States—ages of, 338 

Precious Metals, 411 

Q 


Queen Victoria—speech of, on prorogation of 


Parliament, 220 


R 

Railroads— Pennsylvania (Central), 141, 348, 400; 
New York and Erie, 141, 348; Balumore 
and Ohio, 400; Mcssachusetts, 414; New 
York, 301; Columbia and Philadeiphis, 304, 
383; Atmospheric, 223; British, 255, 285, 
236 ; advantages of, 298 

Reports to Congress—fur a line of steamers to 
China, 3; on publicat'n of debates and pro- 
ceed. of Cong., 179; in relat. to pub. print- 
ing, 180; on river and harbor improvements, 
230, 345; of Commissioner of Patents, 253; 
of Secretary of Treasury (estimates sor 1849 
and 1850), 338, 353; of Secretary of War, 
371; on trade with China, 375; of Secre- 
tary of Navy, 390; of Postmaster General, 
402; synopsis of report of Commissivoer of 
Land Office, 405 

Resolution of Congress, relative to return of and 
discharge of troops, 17 

Receipte ot Treasury, from loans and Treasury 
notes, and from revenue, 128 

Register of Navy and Marine Corps, 145, 146 

Reed, John, nomination of, 191 

Revenue Cutters, contract for building, 291 

Rhode lslaud —anti-slavery resolutions, 12; Le- 
gislative meeting, 292 

Rio Janeiro, 15, 220 

Rice, culture of, in France, 300 

Rome, 13, 85, 187, 219, 254, 324, 400 

Romanism—in Great Britain, and Russia, 203; 
order for national council, 272 

Routes to England, 225 

Robbery of Patent office, 306 

Ronge, 326 

Rope, at Columbia and Philadelphia railway in- 
clined plane, 384 
wire and hemp. comparative strength of, 385 


INDEX. 


Sweden, 13, 252 
Switzerland, 67, 157 
Swedenborgianism, 203. 


85. 111, 156, 162, 164, 187, 302, 324; reli- 
gious statistics of, 203 
Rush, Mr., address of, to French government, 17 


8 T 
Sabbath—prohibition by Maryland and New Jer- | Tariffs—of 1842 and 1846, 158, 344; modifica- 
sey of sale of liquors on, 16 ; opinion esta- tion of, 335 
blishing it as a legal and political day of rest, Tampico, 280 
36 Taylor, General—letters of, 8, 69, 165, 201; 


Sappers and Miners, 17 

Santa Anna, 221 

Sardinia, 156 

Salt, 223, 335, 346 

Santa Fe—intelligence from, 224; proceedings 
of citizens in relation to duties on merchan- 
dise exacted, 259 

Saxony, 239 

Sale, of United States vessels, 243, 258, 322 

oſ Duke of Buckingham’s property, 413 

Scott, General, 4, 65; assigned to command of 
Eastern division, 161 

Schleswig Holstein, 85, 162, 187, 302 

Science, American Association for advancement 
of, 209 

Schools, of Boston, 211 

Scotland, 238, 301 

Scythe manufactory, 335 E 

Senate—changes in, 2, 17, 33; list of members 
and terms of office, 81 

Sevier, Ambrose H., Commissioner to Mexico, 
return of, 4 

Seamen, relief fund of, 158 

Sebastien, Wm. B., of Arkansas, appointed U. 8. 
Senator, 353 

Shields, General—appointed Governor of Ore- 
gon, 97, 113 ; sppointment declined, 113 


nomination of for Presidency, 8; political 
movements in regard to, approval of course 
of Louisiana delegation, 19; assigned to 
command of Western division of Army, 161 

Tamaulipas, 64 l 

Tappan, Terjamin, letter of, concerning annexa- 
tion, 10 

Tar, rosin, pitch and turpentine, 382 

Tabasco, 416 

Texas—census of, 12; finances, 68, 95, 396; 
general intelligence of, 175, 206, 277 ; boun- 
dary, 104; annexation, history of, 105 ; wool 
growing, 112; crops, 139, 292; surface of, 
203 ; appoints judge to Santa Fe, 211; refusal 
of Governor to cali ext. sess. of Legislature, 
259; newepapers in, 310; Indian difficulties, 
334; letter of Anson Jones, in relation to 
course of General Houston and himself on 
the subject of annexation, 413 

Territory, north and south of 36° 30, 203 

Territories—area of, 64, 128; number of Indians 
555 military force required for protection of, 


Temperance Statistics, 158 

Telegraph—Bains’, Mathiot’s improvement, 269; 
Electricity, early discovery of, 316; system 
of United States preferred to that of Eog- 


Ships of war—cost of constructing, 289 land, 224 
Ship-building in United States, 401 Tea, culture of in United States, 297, 343; in 
Sheep, slaughtered at Cincinnati, 336 Great Britain, 320 i 


Shunk, Governor, resignation of, 22; death of, 69 

Sioux Indians, 16 

Sierra Madre, contemplated republic of, 16, 189 

Sicily, 85, 219, 239, 302, 319, 324 

Silver, 175; and gold, relative value of, 411 

Sight bills, 252, 269 

Slavery in terrilories—reeolutions concerning— 
of Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 12; of U. 8. 
Senate, 38 

Slavery—Mexican laws and decrees concerning, 
180; in District of Columbia, 236, 400; 
question, 139 

Slaves, diffusion of, 140 

Slave-trade, statistics of, 346 

Smith, Gerrett, nomination of, 8 

Swith, Gen. P. F.—reception at New Orleans, 
97 ; appointment of military Governor of | 
California, 290 

Smithsonian Institution, dimensions of building, 
18 ; exposition of, 250 

South America, 64, 68 

Southern rights aod aafety, 382 

Southern interests, 343 

South Carolina—members of Congress elect, 
speculations in reference to electoral elec- 
tion, 243, 292; Governor’s proclamation for 
convening of Legislature, 248; election of 
Mr. Sims, 259; political complexion of Le- 
gislature, 277; session of Legislature, elec- 
tors chosen, 334; regular legislative session, 
message of Governor, 367; election of Go- 
vernor and Lieut. Governor, 383; election 
of Senator, 401 ; message of Governor Sea- 
brook, 415 

Spain, 13, 14, 25, 26, 67, 82, 85, 111, 127, 187, 
220, 238, 260, 318, 350, 370, 399 

Specie—expurt of, 16, 63, 158, 210, 223, 256, 
272, 286, 288, 304, 416; receipts and pay- 
ments of, by government, 63; in bank of 
New York, 286; imports of, 286, 304 

Speeches in Cungress—ot Mr. Dix, of N. Y., 20, 
45, 57; of Mr. Calhoun, of S. C., 58, 339; 
ol Mr. Webster, of Mass., 171; of Me. 
Kaufman, of Texas, 180; of Mr. King, of 
Ga., extract from, 185; of Mr. Berrien, of 
Ga., 195; of Mr. Pollock, of Pa., extract 
from, 215 ; of Mr. Duncan, of Ky., 261, 293; 
of Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, 282, 293 

Speed (railway), in England, 64 
of speech, 236 ; of message, 384 

St. Domingo, 16 ' 

Siates—arca of, 30, 203; admitted into Union, 
militia of, 203; new admission of, 277 
Stocks—of United States, 81. 97, 129, 177, 226, 
241, 272, 273, 289, 300, 321, 338, 353 ; not 

taxable, 177 


Temple at Nauvoo, description of 317 

Tennessee—financial condition of, 347 

Thar. ksgiving days, 289 

Thimble-making, 316 

Tilden, Lieutenant, 402 

Tobacco, 236, 264, 286 

Tonnage—of States, 153 ; of U. States, 320 

Troops—transports for, 2; return of, 4, 17, 33, 
49, 54, 65, 97, 114, 161, 171, 306; rapid 
transportation of, 191; California, 193 

Treaties—with Mexico, 3, 45; with New Gra- 
nada, 17 ; between Great Britain and Nica- 
ragua, 100; Indian, 290 ; International pos- 
tage, 305 

Treasury of United States—depositesr in, 3, 145, 
226, 353; redemption of notes of, 369 ; notes 
of outstanding, 3, 145, 226, 289, 353; re- 
ceipts and expenditures of, 81, 289 

Treasury Notes of U. States, not taxable, 177 

Treasury Loan, 225 

Treasury Circular, to collectors and officers of 
Customa, 241 

Trade and Commerce, 31, 141, 159, 175, 192, 
204, 205, 222, 237, 256, 272, 286, 304, 320, 
335, 351, 333, 416 

Trade—of E:v.giaud witb United States, 96; of 
Mississippi valley, 222 

Trist, N. P., letter of preferring charges against 
the President, 106 

Turkey, 67, 129, 187, 239, 324, 339 

Tuscany, 219 

Turpentine trade, 286 (See tar, rosin, pitch, tur- 
pentine) 

Tubular Bridge at Conway Straits, 316 


U 


United States— Finances of, 16, 30; trade with 
England, 63; commerce oi, 31, 203; white 
population of, 158; grain trade of, 285; po- 
pulation and debt, receipts from loans and 
noles, and from revenue, principal and in- 
terest of debt, for cach year from 1790, 123; 
population and products of, 253; value of 
products of labor and capital ow ployed, 264, 
300; agricultural products of, 264; popula- 
tion of compared with Great Britain, 266; 
expenses of cach administration, 290; ton- 
nage of, built in 1848, 320; imports of mer- 
chanuise, bullion aud specie, 346; produc- 
tious and capital, 394 

Utica Convention, 8 


v 


Valedictory of Mr. Hughes, 1 
Van Buren, Martin, nomination of, 8, 109 ; move- 
ments in regard to, 19, 109, leners of, 69, 


Steamboats, Western, statistics of, 96, 128, 394 109, 201 
Steamere—Ocean—mail lines of, 129; Cunard} Van Buten Party, in Pennsylvania, 19 
305 Varina, 389 


Straw and palm leaf, manufacture of, 297 Venice, Address of republic of to U. States, 30 


ermont— State nomi 
convention, 110; 
117 ; election retu 


revolutionary tr 10, 29. 39, 41, 78. 89, 92, 94 
; Legislative 


relation to 28, 


of Mass.), Mr., 10, 29, 39, 92, 93, 119, 
„167. 170; Davis, Mr. (of Miss.), 27, 28, 
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dges | Agricuharel Re 
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132, 147, 148, 170 
advances made to 


5 5 i b., 9 1, 29, 
40, 54. 77, 79. 91. 94. 100, 101, 123, 149. 
370, 399, 408. 409. 410 Dickinson, Mr. (of 


02, 103 | 
ils Civil and Diplomati 
79. 88, 95. 101, 102, 103, 104, 
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. 
149. 167. 169. 370, 398; Dickinson, Mr. (of 


Governor, Judge 


221, 281, 303, 320, 416 
nd, last exercise O 208 


1 l 
Id mines of, 95; formation of new 


135.136, 137, 151, 359, 397, 407, 


408; Donnell, Mr, 95, 121, 125; Duncan, 


gnenufactures I 
0, 54, 55. 102, 103, 


Vital statiatice—of Philadelphia, 96; in France, | 


f Ohio), 104: Duncan, Mr. of Ken- 
11, 89» 102, 103, 104, 122, 123, 169 ; 
Mr., 94, 409; Duer, Mr., 95 124 


\ 40 
DeKalb, Baron, portrait of, 27 


Vienna, siege of, 319, 224, 351 
i f, respecting, 115 „ force of, 
d by several States, 193 


tion Ols 
lanel—rel. to resolution voting à 
78; votes of thanks and a sword, 


: 09 
Debates of Congress, relative to reporting and 
printing of, 101, 119, 125, 148, 371, 398, 407 


War with Mex 
Wait, W. 8. n 
Wallachia, 53, 85, 
War with Eng! 


8; declination, 


E 
„ 398; Embree, Mr., 133. 134; 


Me. (of Md.) 41, 95, 102, 120, 121, 


359, 399, 407. 410; Evans, Mr 


Ohio, 40. 
lades of Florida, 131, 151. 409 
dition, treaties of, 718, 93,95, 149, 151 
Extra pay—to Case and Taylor, 10, 28, 29 ; to 
o a, sold 


to a public dinner, 
lue of merchandise 


Monument, 32, 209, 


iers, K., 10, W. 93, 95; exten- 


sion to navy and marine corps, 101, 102 


Watchmakers, 
d England. 28 


visitors to, 81; wat tro- 


F l 
121, 168; Farrelly, Mr., 134, 148, 
elch, Mr., 11. 28 40 123. 131. 148, 


397; Featherston, Mr., 10, 133, 150. 399 ; 
Flournoy, Mr., 28, 410; Ficklin, Mr., 27. 
28, 123, 124, 125, 409 3 Fitzgerald, Mr., 89, 
103, 138, 407; Fitzpatrick, Mr., 397; Fish- 


Weavers wager, 


nal Convention, 
tion of United States, 158 


10 ; Foote, Mr., 98, 39, 89, 90, 94, 


Mr., 4 
„136, 137, 148, 249, 167, 169, 397, 407, 
; French, Nr., N, 399; Fries, Mr., 124, 


elected U. S. Senator, | 03, 119, 123, 1 


170, 408; Butler, 


Florida war, claims for losses in, 94, 102 
Flogging and spirit ration in Navy, abolition of, 79 
n Intercourse, 


Constitution, elec- 
sis of Governot’s 
ature, caucus no- 


in—adoplion of State 
104; 123, 150, 410 
Botte, John M., | 


omestead cxemp 
ad exemption law, 139; 


Mr., 12, 123, 359 
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152 
-W ilmot, David, reapeating Mr. Van 


5 to Mr. Vattemare, 38 
„ pay for certain services, 18; rel. 
dings of Court Martial, 119 


GQ i ; 
41, 102, 124, 150, 399 ; Gentry, Mr., 
Giddings, Mr., 407, 408; Goggin, 


: 399 ; 
R. J.) 181 9 Grionell, Mr., 134, 150; 


H 
0, 29, 38, 78, 79, 88, 92, 93, 94, 103, 


Mr., 10, 29, 
119, 135, 136, 148, 397, 407, 410; Hannegen, 
9 9 


Mr. : 
Winnebago Indians, 15, 32, r. 28, 38, 78, 90,9 


4, 95, 104, 123, 135, 148, 


170 ; Haralson, Mr. 10, 29, 40, 41, 133, 410; 


160 
“GV ilkes, Captsin, gold medal awsrded to, 209 


Mr. 90, 371, 407; Hamin, Mr. 26, 


28, 123, 149; Haskell, Mr. 10, 120; Ham- 
mond, Mr, 27, 124; Hall, Mr. (of N. Y. 
104, = 133, 170, 408; Hall, Mr. (of Mo.) 


224 
and Current charts, observations respect- 


married, rights 


69, 399; Hampton, Mr. 133, 408, 


Harmanson, Mr. 408, 409; Henley, 
Mr. 125, 150, 359 ; Hilliard, Mr, 40, 41, 89, 


0 

de witb, 79, 408, 4 
dmission as & Sta 
{toman Porte, 93, 


134, f 
93, 166, 167, 5 Houston, Mr. Ala.) 94, 


r 
41, 94, 134; Hunter, Mr. 38, 39, 131, 137. 
Hudson, Mr. 39, 79, 125, 149; Hunt, Mr 
10, 28, 29, 120, 111, 121, 125, 132, 133, 134 
8, 149, 150, 170, 409, 410 ; Hubbard, Mr 


ile College, burial of Euclid, 376 


CONGRESS. 399 
80, 88, 89, 94, 


certain widows and orphans, 54 


Harbor smprovemente on N. Lakes, 
Herbor and river jm provement’, 38, 29, 39, 103 


f House of Representatives, 
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Hurl -gate, removal of rocks in, 409 
Hydrographical Coast Survey, 10 


I 


Ingersoll, J. R., Mr. 10 12 37 78 104 123 124, 
149 168 170; Ingersoll, C. J., Mr. 150 167 
169 170; Iverson, Mr. 79 93 

Indian territories, 11 
portrait gallery, 38 125 

Internationa! exchanges, 79 123 

Insane poor, 10 79 

Invalid pensions 93 

Indiana bonde, surrender of 168 


J 


Jamieson, Mr. 104; Johnson, Mr. (of Ark.) 11 
122 134; Johnson, Mr. (of Ga.) 29 100 
103 123 136 167 408; Johnson, Mr. (of 
La.) 10 11 26 27 77 93 103 119 122 131 
132 137 148 149 151 170 399; Johnson, 
Mr. (of ud) 26 27 28 29 38 39 40 54 88 
90 93 103 119 123 132 136 137 148 167 
169 170 408; Johnson, Mr. (of Tenn.) 12 
27 103 125 398 399; Jones, Mr. (of Tenn.) 
10 12 27 28 29 40 102 120 121 122 134 
149 171 399 410 

Jackson Monument Association 100 120 123 


K 


Kaufman, Mr. 41 93 101 120 121 124 125 133 
134 398; Kennon, Mr. 133; King, Mr. (of 
Ala) 33 39 77 90 94 101 103 119 122 137 
150 167 169 370 397 398 407 408 409 410; 
King, Mr. (of Ga) 78 79 120 124 134 148 
ae 170 410; King, Mr. (of Mass.) 124 133 
3 

Kehukee Prim. Baptist Ass. 397 


L 


Lahn, Mr. 40 41 408 410; Lawrence, S., Mr. 
124 133; Lawrence, W. T., Mr. 124 398 


409; La Sere, Mr. 408; Lewis, Mr. 39 79 
103; Leffler, Mr. 399, 409; Lincoln, Mr. 


40 93 123; Lumpkin, Mr. 149 
Light aor and surf{-boats on New Jersey coast, 


10 > 5 8 
Lewis, Dixon H., death of announced 370 371 


M 
Mason, Mr. 11 27 29 95 119 137 148 151 167 ; 
Mason, Mr. 27 28 134; Mangum, Mr. 28 91 
136 167 170; Marsh, Mr. 108 124; Marvin, 
Mr. 122 168; Meade, Mr. 11 12 41 121 133 
399; Metcalf, Mr. 28 94 119 136 138 397; 


Muller, Me. (of M. J.) 89 100 119 167 169 


409; Miller, Mr. (af Ohio) 408; Morehead, 
Mr. 122 169; Morse, Mr. 399; Murphy, Mr. 
125 359; Mullin, Mr. 125; M'Clelland, Mr. 
28 79 132 133 150 359 397; M’Clernand, 
Mr, 39 95 101 102 104 120 121 133 134 169 
407 410; McDowell, Mr. 148; McLane, 
Mr. 39.79 101 103 150 168 169 399 407; 
McKay, Mr. 29 79 103 121 133 149; Me- 
llwaine, Me. 11 

Mail Steamers, 27 78 79 

Marine Corps, 103 120 167 

Messages from President, presentation of (see 
s Messages of President to Congress) 29 39 
89 102.122 149 168 359 370 

Mexican Claims, 38 93 149 168 169 

Memorials presented—of Miss Dis, 10; of Chi- 
cago Convention, 28; of Jackson Monument 

Association, 100; of Pennsylvania Volun- 

teers, 102; of Aspinwall and others, 397 

Minnesoto, territorial government in, 123 

Military land warrants, 399 

Mint, branch of at New York, 38 39 40 408 

Missouri, artillery presented to, 40 78 ; additional 

land office in, geological survey of, 399 

Monroe, Jamés, compensation to, 169 

Mount Vernon, purchase of, 38 


N l 
Ner, Mr. 124 ; Newell, Mr. 103; Nicoll, Mr. 
39 134 169 370 398; Niles, Mr. 10 28 29 38 
40 78 79 92 9495 119 123 131 135 136 148 
397 398 408 
Navy, increase of, 11 
National Monument, 10 
Naval pensions, 27 41 89 94 135 147 
New Mexico ánd California, government of, 80 
407 
New Mexico, petition of for territorial organiza- 
‘tion, 407 | 
O 
Outlaw, Mr. 126 132 133 
Oregon territorial bill, 10 11, 26 27 28 29 39 90 
92 93 94 101 102 103 104 119 132 135 149 
151 166 167 169 


Oregon, California and New Mexico, territorial 
government of, 100 


P 


Palfrey, Mr. 102 120 125, 132. 399, 407, 408; 
Paschall, Mr. 40; Peitit, Mr. 79; Pearce, 
Mr. 39 131 151 170; Phelps, Mr. 11 26 29 
39 77 79 89 91 103 167 168 399 407; Pits- 
bury, Mr. 39 125; Pollock. Mr. 12 27 94 
134 399 407; Preston, Mr. 28 125; Puinam, 
Mr. 125 150 

Pay and subsistence of Arkansas volunt’rs, 10 168 

Pay-department of army, 168 

Payment for horses lost in service, 124 399 

Pensions to widows of officers of revolution, 93 

Pension cases, 103 104 

Pilots, 27 

ee ene courts of inquiry io relation to, 

Post office relief bill, 10123 

Post routes, 10 11 41 123 148 151 168 

Poris of entry, 26 40 79 

Powers of the government under the Constitu- 
tion, 388 ö 

Printing Committe, leave to sit during vacation, 
131 170 

Price, Brigadier Genera), vote of thanks and a 
sword, 151, 409 . | 

President's Message, reference of, 409 410 

Public Lands—grants of and right of way through, 
10 11 90 94 95 103 119 123 125 131 148 150 
151 168 169 398 399 408 409; 10 prevent 
and discourage speculation in, 10 38 407; 
relative to, 41 77 410; survey of, in territory 
acquired from Mexico, 100; cession of to 
States in which they lie, 409 


R 


Rhett, Mr. 28; Rickey, Mr. 133; Robinson, Mr. 


170 408; Rockwell, Mr. 11 41 101 103 121 
124 125 132 133 150 168169 170 370 399 
409; Root, Mr. 12 122 123 168 371 407; 
Rusk, Mr. 11 26 39 93 151 167 169 370 397 
407 408 
Railroad across tbe Panama isthmus, 408 409 
Red river, survey of mouth of, 10 l 
Retrocession of District of Coinmbia, 410 
Relief bills, 10 11 26 27 79 119 120 123 124 148 
150 157 168 | 
Reports of Departments presented—of Secre- 
tary of Treasury, 54 88 118 150 168 370 
397 398; of Secretary. of State, 370; of U. 
` S. Treasurer, 370; of Secretary of War, 370; 
of Secretary of Navy, 397 398; of Comp- 
troller, relative to receipts and expenditures 
of Post office depar't., 407 408; of Commis- 
. sioner of Land Office, 408; of superinten- 
dent of coast survey, 408 (see Reports of Con- 


gress) , 

Reports of Committees—relative to ocean stea- 
mers, 78; rel. to reporting and printing de- 
bates, 119; rel. to printing done, 135 (ese 
“ Reports to Congress) 

Resolutions—of thanks to officers, seamen and 
marines of Navy, 101; rel. to Commis. of 
Patents, 123; of Legis. of Wisconsin relat. 
to river and barbor improvements, 118; rel. 
to survey of part of Potomac river, 123 ; rel. 
to purchase of Navy register, 124; relat. to 
everglades of Florida, 131; of sympathy 
with Germany, 167; for continuance of ac- 
tion on bills lying over until next session, 
170 ; for amendment of constitution in rela- 
tion to election of Pres’t and Vice President, 
398 ; instructing Cum. of Ways and Means 
40 inquire into expediency of reporting a 
tariff bill on the basis of that of 1842, 398; 
for the suppression of the slave trade in the 
Dist. of Columbia, (Gott’s) 410 

Riley, General, Court of Inquiry proceedings in 
relation to, 132 168 


: S a 

Sawyer, Mr. 102 124 132 359 399 ; Schenck, Mr 
39 120 124; Sebastian, Mr. 40; Sims, Mr. 
11 12 28 40 408 ; Silvester, Mr. 133; Sibley, 
H. W. Mr. 359; Slingerland, Mr. 78; Smith, 
Mr. (of Ja.) 27 40 79 101 124 149 150 410; 
Smith, Mr. (of Ill.) 125 359 398; Smith, Mr 

of Conn) 125 147 169 397; Stanton, Mr. 

11 78 93 122 135 171; Stephens, Mr. 11 39 
79 80 94 121 159 171; Sturgeon, Mr. 29; 
Stewart, Mr. (of Pa.) 10 11 101 104; Stu 
art, Mr. (of Mich.) 124 150 399 410 

Select Committee on territorial question, 39 

Sims, Alex. D. death of announced, 408 

Slavery—io territories, 10 26 27 28 29 38 39 90 
91 95 101 103 119 121 135 407 ; in Dist. 
of Columbia, 95 407 408; abolition of, aad 
probibition of extension, 409 


Slave trade, suppression of, in Dist., 410 
Slaves, petition for liberation of certain, 38 
Smithsonian Institution, 125 

Southern Mail Contract, II 39 41 102 122 
Steam Packet Company, 124 

St. Clair Flats, improvement of, 103 359 393 


T 


Tallmadge, Mr. 10 103 409; Taylor, Mr. 125 
133 149; Thomas, Mr. 95 ; Thompson, Mr. 
(of Ja.) 29 104 120 125 148 168 169 4105 
Thompson, Mr. (of foe) 134 409; Thomp- 
son, Mr. (of Ky.) 27; Thompson, Mr. (af 
Miss.) 10 121 124 133 134 135 148 163 170 
408; Thompson, Mr. (of Penn.) 104 167 
Toombs, Mr. 28 102 103 121 134 150 1683 
Tompkins, Mr. 149; Turner, Mr. 29 122; 
1 Mr. 39 40 94 119 123 148 151 167 


Taylor, Gen., rel. to ext. pay, 11 40 149 150 170 

Texas boundary line of, 10 11 26 39 125; navy 
of, 39; allowing her all the territory east of 
the Rio Grande, 399 

Treasury, relstive to errors in annual report of, 
notes and loans of, 11; requiring all monies 
to be paid directly into, 119 | 

Tobacco trade, 90 : 

Tonnage duty on Spanish vessels, 398 

Treaty of Peace with Mexico presented, 29: 

Treaty stipulations with Mexico and Cnina, 29 

Trist, N. P., letter of preferring charges against 
the President, 147 i 


U 


Underwood, Mr. 10 112729 39 37 89 92 102 
103 119 122 123 135 136 197 410; Upham, 
t. 


V 


Van Dyke, Mr. 102 133 169; Vensble. Mr. 95 
121 124 132; Vinton, Mr. 10 12 27 23 29 39 
40 78 79 89 102 103 104 121 122 134 135 147 
148 149 150 168 169 170 397 399 408 409 410 

Vattermare, Alexander, 38 149 

Vermont—rerolutionary trophies to, 28 29; mi- 
htia of, 169 

Veto Power, 10 27 

Virginia land warrants, 26 27 


W 


Wallace, Mr. 90 93 408; Walker. Mr. 90 92 102 
118 137; Webster, Mr. 135 136 137 167 169 
170 ; ents orth, Mr. 29 101 102 120 121 
122 123 124 134 150 467 359 370 371 399 408 
409 410 ; Westcott, Mr. 10 27 28 29 40 79 99 
94 119 123 131 137 148 149 151 167 169 397 398 
407 408 409; White, Mr. 41 123 147 149; Wick, 
Mr. 11 122; Wilson, Mr. 359; Woodward, Mẹ- 
12 27 28 29 168 l 

Whitney’s railroad, 10 29 94 124 

Wisconsin, amendment to bill tor admission, 29 94 5 
granting military reservation at Fort Winneba- 
go, 102 120 


| Y 
Yulee, Mr. 29 89 102 103 149 151 169 399 408 409 
Gio ; 


Yeas and Nays—In Senate—to lay on table bill to 
provide for a survey of the mouth of Red river, 
0; on ratification of the treaty with Mexico, 
30; on reference of the slavery question to a 
select committee, 41; on striking out of * Com- 
promise bill“ all after the twentieth section, 79 ; 
on passage of “Compromise bill.“ 80; on 
amendment withholding advances to ocean 
steam mail contractors, 79; on amendment to 
„ Compromise bill,” 92 93; on receding from 
amendment to House of Representatives bill to 
establish a territorial government in Oregon, by 
which the Missouri Compromise” was inser- 
ted, 104; an ame.dment to said bill insertin 
Missouri Compromise,” 137; on passage 
the bill, 138; on amendment authorizing ad- 
vances to be made to the Ocean Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, 149; on receding from amend- 
ments to Oregon Territorial Bill giving the Veto 
Power to the Governor, and extending % Mis- 
souri Compromise” to Pacific ocean, 167 ; rela- 
tive to compensation to pages of Senate, 170 ; 
on motion to print 20,000 copies of Treasury 


Report, 397 
In House of Representatives—on passage of 

ad of the resolutions of the Committee of Com- 
merce, declaring that the reasons assigned by 
the President for his veto of the River and 
Harbor improvement bill, are insufficient and 
unsatisfactory, 44; on laying on the table the 
* Compromise Bill.“ 80; on concurring in 
amendment of Senate, inserting extension of 
Missouri Compromise,” 167; on instructing 
Committee of Ways and Means to inquire inte 
the expedieney of reporting a tariff bill based on 
the principles of the tariff of 1842, 397 

Yachts, license of 103 

Yell, Archibald, deceased, rel. to pay of, 11 27 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Nine years of intercouree with the patrons of 
Nites’ Nationa Reorsrer, in the responsible sta- 
Gen of Editor, could be sustained by no one of 
proper sensibility, without deep feelings being ex- 
cited en his part upon taking his pen to announce 
the severance of that relation, and to bid those 
friends and. pa‘rons adieu;—at least we can plead 
no oxemption from such a feeling. 

When we undertook the duties of editing the 
National Register, it was with a fervent determi- 
nation to fulfil to the utmost extent of our capa- 
cities, the respofsible duties which that task implied. 
That obligation has been fulfilled amidst such a 
eeries of embarrasements, difficulties and disheart- 
ening circumstanecs as few publishers have been 
subjected to. On the other hand we have had not 
only kind indulgence, but the cordial countenance 
and support of many friends to the establishment, 
and from all, a fair share of assurance that the 
effort we were making, was approved, so far a8 the 
general editorial department was concerned. The 
material for nine years of eventful history to our 
country has been Registered,” as we believe. 
end certainly as we intended, impartially selected 
and condensed to our number of pages with unre- 
mitting toil, knowing that by our works wo were to 
bo judged. To the future Historian we commit 
the record, and await the judgment with full con- 
fidence. 


The past few months have been truly eventful in 
revolutions. Whilst by the force of this ruling in- 
fluence empires and thrones have been swept like 
choff before the whirlwind, we may not wonder 
af the establishment of which we have had charge 
should have partaken of the impulse and had its 
revolution also. Since the Ist of March lest, the 
publication of Niles’ National. Register has been 
unavoidably suspended in consequence of a new 
posture of affairs, and the publication will now be 
resumed under new, and we hope, meee aus- 
pices, by fresh hands. 

The change to which we have alluded, gave un 
occasion for long and mature reflection, under the 
exereive of which we finally decided to decline the 
mew responsibilities which would have to be en. 
countered in resuming and continuing the publica- 
tion. Age, with its incidental infirmities, was making 
too serious inroads upon our remaining share of both 
menial and physical powers to authorise such drafts 
upon either, as the effort would demand. Active 
energies as well as years of time would be required 
to insure success, which we too sensibly folt that 
we had no right tocalculate upon. A sense of duty 
to the interests of the publication and to all cen- 
cerned, no less than a conviction of what was due 
to our own remains of life, decided the question, 
and we affectionately take leave of our patrons. 

The publication passes into the hands of a com- 
paratively young, active, and enterprising gentle- 
man, who will no doubt bring to the establishment 
those talents snd that zeal which alone are want- 
ing to secure to so useful a publication, an adequate 
nor Of the patrons of tha Register and of 


the public generally, we 0 bespeak for him 
a kind indulgence and efficient aid. Let the Na- 
tional Register be perpetuated. 
Respectfully, 
JEREMIAH HUGHES. 
Baltimore, July 1, 1848. 


NOTICE. 


Payments due for subscription to the Register, up 
to the end of Volume 73, (Ist of March, 1848,) will 
continue to be made to IEREMIAR Hrants. Baltimore. 
Fram the commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 
5th, 1848,) all subscriptions will be payable to GEORGE 
Beatty, Editor of Register, Phila Iphia 

The accounts of euch subscribers as have paid J: 
Huaues in advance, beyond March l. 1848, will be 
duly credited to them respectively by ‘the new Edi- 

Jeremian Hvenes, 
Geores BEATTY. 
July 5, 1848.—tf. 


46. 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE REGISTER. 

The appearance of this number apprises you that 
the publication of Nites’ Nationa ReaisteR” is 
resumed. It is resumed too, under circumstances, 
which, we believe, warrant the assurance of no fur- 
ther interruption, and with prospects of undiminished, 
(if not increased) usefulness as a faithful, full, and 
impartial chronicle of the events of the times. In 
making this announcement of the change in proprie- 
iorship and editorial conduct, uso ge seems to require, 
and you, whose favorable regard and generous sup- 
port it invokes a continuance of, will be led to expect 
some indication of the courae intended to be pursued 
in its management, while under our control. 

The plan of the Register has been long known to 
you. Its practical value as a manual of reference, 
as well as a present means of information, to the 
statesman, politician, historian, man of business, 
and to grave readers generally, has been fully tested 
by an experience of nearly thirty-eeven years, during 
which period it has been ever referred to with per- 
fect reliability, ae furnishing an authentic, complete, 
and consistent contemporaneous record. Embracing 
in ita object the wide range of political, historical, 
geographical, scientifical, economical, and biographi- 
cal” intelligence, with “ notices of the arts and manu- 
Juetures : and affording a repository for all the im- 
portant facts of the day, as they occur, and alsoa 
register for such public papers and documents as are 

either necessary to the elucidation of these events, or 
present, of themselves, useful information of the pro- 
gress, connection or comparison of things, as well 
abroad as in our own country,—it must be obvious, 
that, conducted with energy, historic candor, and 
even moderate ability, — addressing itself, as it does, 
not merely to renders of the present but of a coming 
age—it may well and favorahiy compare, in point 
of practical utility, with any of the numerous journals 
of the times. To feeble hands, we frankly admit, 
has been entrusted the keeping of its time-honored 
reputation,—yet, if an untiring zeal in the service 
and an assiduity that shall know no remission, can 
atone for othor deficiencies, we shall net be without 
a hope that ite fair escatcheon will receive no stain, 
while under our care and protection. 

Profesecdly an impartial register of political events, 
views, and opinions, and recognized as such by ite 
late readers, it will continue to be free from all party 
bias,—giving a fair and impartial exposition of the 
principles and meésures of the several political divi- 
sions among us, as promulged from time to time by 
the ormana af tha raanentiva nartiagn Aivaoetan af tha 


bitterness and rancor of party feeling. Unwearied 
pains will be taken to collect full and varied informa- 
tion concerning the complex affairs of the General and 


State governments, and to make these statements 


accurate end impartial, so as to be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. Our endeavour will be to keep 
the Register, what it has been, a perfect contempo- 
raneeus record of the Government and progress of 
the country, compiling all the information afforded 
by official documents, and other authentic means, 
condensing them into the smallest possible space, 
and arranging and publishing them under distinctive 
heads. In fine, we hope to make it a trust-worthy 
hand-book of reference respecting the history, poli- 
tics, finances, statistics, legislation, public institu- 
tions, commerce, trade, aris, manufactures and im - 
provements of ovr own country, and an authentic 
narrative of public events, occurring abroad. 

With this brief statement we cast the Register 
upon your fostering cure, and most respectfully but 
earnesily solicit your continued patronage and friend - 
ship. GEORGE BeatTw 

Philadelphia, July 5, 1848. 


— — — — 

oOne of the changes which has followed the 
change of Editors, it will be scen, is the removal of 
the publication office from Baltimore to Philadelphia. 
This change which has been prompted by considera- 
tions of personal. convenience to ourself, we appre- 
hend ean result in no disadvantage to the Regisier,— 
not being local in iis character—-as we shall in this 
city possess equal if not superior publishing facilities 
to any which would be within our means in Bahi- 
more. : 

— . — — 

& The long suspension of the publication of the 
Register has accumulated a vast amount of poli- 
tical, foreign and demestic intelligence, all of which 
is pertinent to its pages, which it will take us several 
weeks to present in due form to our readers. We 
shall endeavor in the course of the first balf-volume, 
however, to place upon our pages an ample sum- 
mary of the many interesting events which have 
transpired during the suspension of the Register, 
and thus do our best to fill up the most unfortunate 
hidtus which has occurred in this national record of 
popular intelligence. 

— . — — 

& After a protracted negotiation the establish- 
ment of the Register” fell into our hands about the 
Ist inst. That its publication might be resumed with 
the slightest possible loss of time, it wae resolved to 
continue the old materials in use, and thus hasten 
the issue of a number so that the volume might co in- 
mence with the date of the first week in July. While 
we think we have been able to improve the appear- 
ance of the paper, even with the old type, we shall 
not rest with this. Ii is our intention at the earliest 
practicable period to present the Register in an 
entirely new dress of clear, handsome type, and 
with a general appearance corresponding to the 
most tasteful and elegant publicationa of the day. It 
will rest with the kindness of our patrons to furnish 
the facilities for effecting thie desirable object. 


FFC 

IF By reason of the long suspension of the work, 
and the importance of the events which have occur - 
red in the interval, a few of our first numbers will be 
necessarily encumbered with a mass of matter, stale 
to most readers, the insertion of which is obligatory 
on us, in order to preserve unbroken the chain of 


hirtas „ee eme im thaea nanea mnra than aie 


* 


* 


— — 


and thirty years ago by the world-wide respected 
founder of the Register, the 'ate Hezextan Niles, of 
Baltimore. This difficulty seems to be unavoidable, 
and we shall endeavor to render it as litle irksorne 
as possible to our readers by confining ourselves to a 
succinct summary, endeavoring to attain a narration 
only necessary to show the consequences ‘and re- 
lations of these upon present or future events. 
2322 — 8 

We can hardly consent to have the present 
number regarded by our patrons or the public as a 
specimen of what we hope to make the Register ns 
speedily as possible. We refrain from making pro- 
mises, (80 often broken to the general experience aa 
to have become odious.) but our time, talents and 
energies, suffice it to say, shall be devoted untiringly 
to bringing the Register up to the highest standard 
of not only intrinsic value but external elegance. 


National Affairs. 


— . NL INL TN ly 


OIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT, | 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Hon. Ambrose Sevier, Senator of the United 
States from the state of Arkansas, to be Com- 
missioner of the United States to the Mexican 
Republic, with the rank of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Nathan Clifford, of Maine, to be Associate 
Commissioner, with the rank of Envoy Extraor 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Robert M. Walsh, of Pennsylvania, to be Sec- 
ron of the Legation to the Mexican Repub- 
ie. 

Joshua L. Martin, late Secretary to the Lega- 
tion to France, to be Charge d'Affaires to the 
Papal States. 


Montgomery D. Parker, of Massachusetts, to 
he Consul of the United States for the Cape de 
Verd Islands, in the place of Ferdinand Gard- 
ner, deceased. 


George F. Thompson, to be Appraiser of 
Merchandise for the port of New York, in the 
place of Vaaburgh Livingston, appointed Charge 
d’Affaires to Ecuador. ä 


Hiram Perry, to be Surveyor and Inspector of 
the Revenue for the port of Albany, in the state 
of New York, his lale commission having expi- 
red. l 


James H. Forsyth, to be Collector of the 
Customs for the district of Miami, and Inspector 
of the Revenue lor the port of Maumee, Ohio, 
from the 15th June, 1848, when his present com- 
mission will expire. 


John Bryan, Junior, to be Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise for the port of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, in the place of John Bryan, Senior, re- 
signed. 

Andrew G. Miller, to be Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the district of 
Wisconsin. 

Thomas S. Sutherland, to be Attorney of the 
United States for said district. 


John T. Rockwell, to be Marshal of the Uni- 
ted States for said district. 


George W. Thompson, to be Axrtorney of the 
United States for the Western district of Virgin- 
ia, in the place of George H. Lee, resigned. 

Joel A. Fisk, Register of the Land Office at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, vice John F. Meade, re- 
moved, 

Duncan B. Graham, Register of the Land Of- 
fice at Montgomery, Alabama, re-appointed. 

Daniel T. Witler, Receiver of Public Moneys 
at Washiogton, Arkansas, re-appointed. 

H. T. A. Rainals, to be Consul of the United 
States for the port of Elsinore, in the place of E. 
L. Rainals, resigned. 

John Taylor, Register of the Land Office at 
Defiance, [removed from Upper Sandusky,] 
Ohio, vice R. M’Kelly, resigned. 

William L. Henderson, Receiver of Pubiic 
Moneys at Defiance, [removed from Upper San- 
dusky,] Onio, vice Purdy McElvaine, deceased. 

Nathan Clifford, Minister Plenipotentiary to 

ie Republic of Mexico. 
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Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, in place of Nathan 
Clifford, appointed Minister to Mexico. 


John R. Clay, Charge d'Affaires to the Repub- 
lic of Peru. 


Arthur P. Bagby, of Alabama, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to Russia, in the place of 
Ralph J. Ingersoll, recalled at his own request. 


Colin M. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, to be Sec- 
retary of the Legation of the United States to 
Russia, in the place of John R. Clay, appointed 
Charge d' Affaires to Peru. 


John Appleton, of Maine, to be Charge d'Af- 
faires to the Republic of Bolivia. 


Elijah Hise, of Kentucky, to be Charge d'Af- 
faires to the Republic of Guatamala. 


CHANGES IN THE Senare —Hon. Ambrose Se- 
vier, from the State of Arkansas, resigned his 
seat on the llth March last, having been ap- 
pointed by the President Commissioner of the 
United States to Mexico, to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Treaty with that Republic, which 
had been confirmed on the preceding day, with 
amendments. 

Solon Borland was appointed by the Governor 
of that State to fill the vacancy. 

Hon. Chester Ashley, from the State of Ar- 
kansas, died at his residence in Washington City, 
on the 28th April last. 

William K. Sebastian was appointed by the 
Governor to fill the vacancy. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, from the State of Michigan, 
resigned his seat on the 29th May last, having 
been nominated by the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention their candidate for the Presidency. 

Thomas H. Fitzgerald was appointed by the 
Governor to fill the vacancy. 

Hon. Arthur P. Bagby, from the State of Ala. 
bama, resigned his seat on the 16th day of June, 
having been appointed by the President Minister 
to Russia. His place has not yet been filled. 

The credentials of Hannibal Hamlin, Senator 
elect from the State of Maine, to fill the vacancy 
‘occasioned by the death of Ex-Governor Fair. 
field, were presented on the 12th ult., when he 
appeared and took his seat. 

Hon. J. J. Crittenden, from the State of Ken- 
tucky, resigned his seat on the —th day of June, 
having been nominated by the Whig Convention 
of that State, in February last, as their candidate 
for Governor. The vacant seat was immediate- 
ly tendered to Henry Cley, by Governor Owsley, 
and as promptly declined. Ex Governor Met. 
calfe was then appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Henry Dodge and Isaac P. Walker, Senators 
elected by the new State of Wisconsin, have 
taken their seats—the former on the 23d, and the 


Jatter on the 26th ultimo. 


The Legislature of New Hampshire has elected 
Moses Norris, Jr., a Senator from that State, for 
six years from the 4th of March next, in place of 
Mr. Atherton, whose term then expires. 


Cuanaes IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
—Hon. John M. Holley, member of Congress 
from the State of New York, died at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on the 8th of March last. 

Hon. James A. Black, member of Congress 
from the State of South Carolina, died at Wash- 
jneton City, on the 3d of April last. Daniel 
Wallace was elected to fill the vacancy. The 
vote stood as follows:—Daniel Wallace, 2139 
votes; H. H. Thompson, 2134 voles; and F. W. 
Davie, 1525 votes. All Democrats. 

Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, was elected 
a member of the House of Representatives to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of John 
Quincy Adams. 

The contested election case, in which Mr. 
Monroe claimed the seat occupied by Mr. Jack- 
son, from tne VIth District of the State of New 
York, was decided on the 19th of April, by a 
vote of 103 to 93 that Mr. Jackson was not en- 
titled to the seat, and by a vote of 104 to 91 that 
the contestant, Mr. Monroe, was not entitled to 
tbe seat. No provision being made for ordering 
a special election the seat must remain vacant 
until the next regular elections in that State. 

Mason C. Darling and William Pitt Lynde 
were elected Representatives in Congress irom 


‘the new State of Wisconsin, and have taken their 


seats. 
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to the Government of the United States, ad ver- 
tised by the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
opened on the 8th March last, were opened on that 
day, and the offer of Messrs, Corcoran & Riggs, 
for over four millions, obtained the preference. 
The premium offered was 61.26. The balance 
of tbe bids ranged from 1.37 dollars to 2,—and 
the total amount of bids was about sevenieen 
millions. 


Treasury Loaw or Sixteen MiLLions.— The 
bids for the Government loan, authorized by Act 
of Congress, passed 30th March last, were opened 
in the hall of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, on the 17th ultimo, in presence of e lerge 
concourse of persons. The Union of the 18th, 
says: i 

The total amount bid was $30,333,140, nearly 
every dollar ata premium. The whole loan was 
bid for in the name of Corcoran & Riggs, for 
themselves, Baring Brothers & Co., of London, 
and others,“ al a premium of $3 2-100, the pre- 
mium offered by them above par amounting to 
$483,200. They were the highest bidders for 
about 6614, 000, 000; the remaining §2.000,000 
bringing a premium ranging from 3 3-100 to 
45-100. The total premium realized is about 
half a million of dollars. When we compare 
this result with the loss of forty-six millions of 
dollars by discounts on the government Joan 
during the war of 1812, as shown by the com- 
mitlee of ways and means in their report to Con- 
gress of 1830, and the sale of one and three- 
quarter millions of dollars of our United States 
six per cent. twenty years stock at a loss, by dis- 
count, of 2} per cent. as late as 842, in time of 
profound peace, the premium of hall a million of 
dollars realized on the present loan must be a 
subject of universal congratulation by men ef af 
parties throughout the country. 


The National Intelligencer gives the follow ing 
statement of the various amounts and rates of 
the bids: 


The amount offered at 3 per cent. 


and upwards, was 518.341. 000 
At 21 to 3 per cent. premium 7,316,000 
At 2 to 23 percont. do. 1.616 000 
At I] to 2 per cent. do. 1 821.000 
At under 11 per cent. do. 1.399.000 
At par 51.000 

Total $30,344,000 


Rivers anp Harsors.—In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the 23d ultimo, Mr. Hunt, from 
the Committee on Commerce, to which had been 
referred the memorial of the Chicego Convention 
of the 5th of July, 1847, made a report thereon, 
accompanied by the followihg resolutions : 

1. Resolved, Thal the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the power to appropriate 
money to open and improve harbors, aud remove 
obstructions from navigable rivers, in all cases 
where such improvements are necessary to the 
protection and facility of commerce with foreign 
nations or the commerce among the States. 

2. Resolved, That the inte-ests of our national 
commerce, the common defence, and general 
welfare of the United States require a judicious 
exercise of the foregoing powers. 

8. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the 
President in his velo message of December 15, 
1847, for his refusal to approve and sign the bill 
passed March 3, 1847, making appropriation for 
the improvement of certain harbors and rivers, 
are deemed insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

4. Resolved, That it would be inexpedient, and 
contrary to the principles of the Constitution, to 
give the general consent of Congress, in advance 
of legislation by the States, to the imposition of 
tonnage duties by the several Stales as a means 
of improving the ports and harbors at which 
such duties may be levied. , 

5. Resolved, That the report of the Committee 
on Commerce on the Memorial of the Chicago 
Convention, respecting harbor and river improve- 
ments, the President's Message of December 15, 
1847, on the same subject, and the bill referred 
to said committee in relation to tonnage duties, 
with the minority report on the same subject, be 
printed, and that the Committee on Printing be 
directed lo inquire into the expediency of print- 
ing extra copies of said report. . 


New Orleans papers give a list of United 
States anc chartered vessels which have been 
despatched from that port by Maj. Tompkius, 
fr AA 
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Cruz. The total number of vessels is 42, capa- 
ble of conveying 16.175 men, of which 10 are 
U. S. vessels, and 92 chartered— 16 steamers 
aod 26 ships and barques. ' 


Taz Treaty.—The project of a trenty of 
pesce with Mexico, presented by the Senate on 
the 23d of February last, and ratified by that bo 
dy on the 10th March, with amendments, has been 
confirmed by the Congress of Mexico, assembled 
at Queretaro, and in its ratified form was yester- 
day [4th July] presented to the President of the 
United States, who immediately issued his pro- 


this line is almost twice as great as it is to go 
northerly on a great circle, in conformity to the 
figure of the earth, and cross from one continent 
to the other where the degrees of longitude con- 
verge towards the pole, and are not much more 
than half as fer across as they are within the tro- 
ies. 
Lieut. Maury demonstrates this fact, by stating, 
that if we place one end of a string on a globe at 
Panama, draw it tight with the other end at 
Shanghae, it will cross the isthmus diagonally, 
pass up the Gulf of Mexico, and through Louisi- 
ana to the west of the Mississippi river, descri- 


clamation, making the said treaty public. Col. bing a circle, will pass to the south of the Co- 


Sevier, the Commissioner to Mexico, arrived at 
New Orleans with his ratified treaty on the 26th 
ult., intending to deliver it in person to the Presi- 
dent, but was prevented by indisposition. Dr. 
Reyburn was the bearer of the treaty to Wash. 
ington. 

The proclamation of the President is subjoin- 
ed:—the treaty will be published in our next 
number. | 

PROCLAMATION OF PEACE. 
By the President of the United States of America. 

Whereas, a treaty of peace, friendship, limits 
and seitlement between the United States of 
America and the Mexican Republic, was conclu- 
ded and signed at the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
on the second dəy of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and torty-eight, which treaty, as 
amended by the Senate of the United States, and 
being in the English and Spanish languages, is 
word for word as follows: 


{Here follows the treaty.] 


And whereas the said treaty as amended, has 
been duly ratified on both parts, end the respec- 
tive rutifications of the same were exchanged at 
Queretaro, on the thirtieth day of May last, by 
Ambrose H. Sevier and Nathan Clifford, Com. 
missioners on the part of the Government of the 
United States, and by Senor Don Luis de la Rosa, 
Minister of Relations of the Mexican Republic, 
on the part of that Government. 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, James K. 
Polk, President of the United States of America, 
bave caused the said trealy to be made public, to 
the end that the same, and every clause and arti- 
ele thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with 
good faith by the United States and the citizens 
thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States tu 
be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 

i fourth day of July, one thousand eight 
ILL. S.] hundred and furty eight, and of the inde. 
pendence of the United States the seven- 


ty-thied. ° 
JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President. l 


Mr. King, of Georgia, has made a report to 
the House of Representatives, providing for a 
line of steamers to China. The genera) con- 
ception of the system originated with Mr. King, 
and he is entitled to all the credit of the father 
of M. In illustration of hie views, and con- 
firmatory of the advantsges which the plun pro- 
posed, Lieut. Maury has thrown much light on 
the subject. Lieul. Maury as our readers know, 
has charge of the National Observatory at Wash 
ington. In reply to some inquiries directed to 
him from Mr. King, Lieut. M. enters into an ex 
amination of the route which the steamers ought 
to take, and states some very curious, bul periect. 
iy conclusive, facts on the subject. The idea 
bas been general, that to communicate advan 
Cageously with the west const af the continent 
and to increase our intercourse with China, it 
would be necessary to construct a ship canal from 
Chazres to Panama, or from some other point on 
the Gulf to the Pacific, and to proceed thence, 
by way of the Sandwich Islands, to Canton.— 
This idea Lieut. M. in the letter to which we 
have referred, de onstrates to be erroneous.— 
This letter we had previousty read in the Suuth- 
ern Literary Messenger, to which periodical it 
bad been communicated for publication, and it 
was then our intention to have called greater 
attention to it, and to have printed some of the 
statements made in it. This we shall briefly do 
now. 

The error of the idea which supposed that a 
ship canal across from Chagres to Panama, was 
ihe best and shortest route, consisted in not con- 


lumbia river, and crossing the Pacific. will in 
its great northerly inclination, touch along the 
chain of Aleutian or Fox Islands, and as it ap- 
proaches Japan and China, pass the states of 
Sanger, between the islands of Niphon or Japan 
and Jesso, and through the sea of Japan, passing 
near to Quelpaeri's island—which has been ta- 
ken possession of by the British—and terminate 
at Shanghae. 

This line, as the committee say, explodes the 
idea of a ship canal across the isthmus. And 
for other reasons, such as the difficulties of ap- 
prouch by vessels to the proposed terminations 
of the canal, the want of a proper supply of 
water fur it, and the unhealthy region through 
which it would pass, it is found that the pro- 
posed canal across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
is impracticable. 

The rapid settlement now going on of the Ore- 
gon territory, and the ‘fact that congress had 
passed a law for establishing a line of steamers 
from Penama to a port in the United States, 
caused the naval committee to give their atten- 
tion to this subject of opening a steam commu 
‘nication with China. Jo the examination of. this 
question, the committee go into a close investi- 
gation of the sdvantages which would result 
from such an intercourse with China, and they 
show, by statements, that they would be so de- 
cided, that it is the duty of the government to 
lose no time in carrying into effect the recom- 
mendstion of the committee for establishing 
lines of government war steamers from the port 
of Monterey or San Francisco. in California, to 
Shanghae and Canton in China, and from the 
same port to the Sandwich Islands. The com- 
mitlee proposes a line of war steamers, because 
the present great object being to protect our 
commerce, as well as to communicate intelli 
gence in the shortest possible time from one con- 
tinent to the other and to the Sandwich Islands, 
it seems to be necessary to employ, fora few 
years at least, government war steamers of a 
large class, with suiluble accommodations for 
passengers, who shall under proper regulations 
de received on board. 

A railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific is 
demonstrated to be the true means of communi- 
cation between the two oceans. 
that proposed by Mr. Whitney is examined, and 
preference is given to a line which sbould start 
from Memphis, oa the Mississippi, aud run to 
Monterey, on the Pacific. But the committee, 
rightly considering that, as the railroad has not 
yet been commenced, and will not be completed 
for many years, it is proper to avail ourselves of 
the most practicable and expeditious route which 
which may now offer. The route is thus laid 
down: 

From New York to Chagres 2,500 miles. 
Thence to Panawa 50 du. 
Panama to Monterey or S. Francisco 3.000 do. 
From San Francisco to Shanghae 5, 400 do. 


— — 


Distance from N. Y. to Shanghae, 10,950 do. 


There seems to be every reason for congress 
taking decisive measures to carry the proposition 
of the committee into effect, and we trust they 
will do s0.—[Ballimore Patriot. 


ee 


PagementiaL Evection ror 1848 —Accord- 
ing to the Act of Coutzress which provides for 
holding the election for electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States on the 
same day in every Siate, the same will fall this 
year on Tuesday, the Tih of November, 

U. 8. Treasuny.—The amount of public 
money on deposit in the several depositories, on 
the 24th of June, subject to the draft oſ the 
United States Treasurer, was §1,638,114.97, and 
the amount of Treasury notes vulstauding on the 


The route of 


Army and Navy. 


ARMY “ROTH IONS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 


BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE 


SENATE. 


List of officers for brevet promotion for gallant and 


meritorious conduct in the battles of Palo Alto” 
and . Resaca de la Palma,” in Teras, on the 8th 
and Oth of May, 1846—to date from May 9th, 
1846. 


Brevet Major George A. McCall, since major 
of the 3d infantry, to be lieutenant colonel by 
brevet. 

Captain William W. S. Bliss, assistant adju- 
tant general, to be major by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Delos B. Sacket, Ist dra- 
goons, to be first lieutenant by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas J. Brereton, ord- 
nance department, to be first lieutenant by brevet. 
Brigadier General David E. Twiggs to be 
major general by brevet ‘‘ for gallant and meri- 
torious services in the several conflicts at Mon- 
terey, Mexico, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1846,” to date from the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

List of officers for brevet promotion for gallant and 
meritorions conduct in the several conflicts at 
Monterey, Mexico, on the 2st, 22d, and 23d of 
September, 1846—to date from the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1846. 


Captain George D. Ramsey, ordnance depart- 
ment, to be major by brevet. . 

Captain Henry Bainbridge, 3d infantry, since - 
major of the 7th infantry, to be major by brevet. 

Captain William S. Henry, 3d infantry, to be 
major by brevet. | 

Captain Lewis 8. 
major by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Don Carlos Buell, 3d infant- 
ry, to be captain by brevet. 

First Lieutenant William T. H. Brooks, 3d 


Craig, 3d infantry, to be 


‘| infantry, to be captain by brevet. 


Second Lieutenant Charles L. Kilburn, 3d 
artillery, since first lieutenant, to be first lieu- 
tenant by brevet. ` 

Second Lieutenant Joseph J. Reynolds, 3d 
artillery since first lieutenant, to be first lieuten- 
ant by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel G. French, 3d 
artillery, since first lieutenant, to be first lieu- 
tenant by brevet. 

List of cfficers for brevet promotion for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the battlcs of Buena Vista, 
Mexico, on the 22d and 23d of February, 1847— 
to date from the 23d of February, 1847. 
Brigadier General John E. Wool, to be major 

general by brevet. 

Colonel Sylvester Churchill, inspector general, 
to be brigadier general by brevet. 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John Munroe, major 
2d artillery, to be coionel by brevet. 

Brevet Lieut. Colonel Joseph K. F. Mans- 
field, captain corps of engineers, to be colonel 
by brevet. 

Major John M. Washington, 3d artillery, to 
be lieutenant colone! by brevet. 

Major Roger S. Dix, paymaster, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel by brevet. 

Brevet Major William W. S. Bliss, assistant 
adjutant general, to be lieutenant colonel by 
brevet. 

Capt. Thos. B. Linnard, topographical engi- 
neers, to be major by brevet. 

Captain Amos B. Eaton, commissary of sub- 
sistance, to be major by brevet. 

Captain Ebenezer S. Sibley, assistant quarter- 
master, to be major by brevet. 

Captain William W. Chapman, assistant quar- 
termaster, to be major by brevet. 

Captain Thos. W. Sherman, 3d artillery, to be 
major by brevet. , 

Brevet Capiain Wm. H. Shover, 3d artillery, 
since captain, to be major by brevet. i 

Brevet Captain James L. Donaldson, since as- 
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Brevet Captain George H. Thomas, lst lieu- 
tenant 3d artillery, to be major by brevet. 


Brevet Captain Robert S. Garnett, first lieu- | 


tenant 4th artillery, to be major by brevet. 

Captain John P. J. O'Brien, assistant quarter- 
master, to be major by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Henry W. Benham, corps of 
enginers, to be captain by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Thomas L. Brent, 4th artil- 
lery, since captain and assistant quartermaster, 
to be captain by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Lorenzo Sitgreaves, topo- 
graphical engineers, to be captain by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Irvin McDowell, Ist artil- 
lery, since assistant adjutant general, to be cap- 
tain by brevet. 

Brevet First Lieutenant John Pope, second 
lieutenant topographical engineers, to be captain 
by brevet. 

First Lieutenant John F. Reynolds, 2d artil- 
lery, to be captain by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Charles L. Kilburn, 3d artil- 
lery, to be captain by brevet. 

Brevet First Lieutenant Samuel G. French, 3d 
artillery, since first lieutenant and assistant quar- 
‘termaster, to be captain by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Charles B Kingsbury, ord- 
nance department, since first lieutenant, to be 
first lieutenant by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Henry M. Whiting, 4th 
artillery, since first lieutenant, to be first lieu- 
tenant by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant William B. Franklin, topo- 
graphical engineers, to be first lieutenant by 
brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Darius N. Couch, 4th artil- 
lery, since first lieutenant, to be first lieutenant 
by brevet. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Francis T. Bryan, 
topographical engineers, to be first lieutenant by 
brevet. j 


= Massor GexneraL PiLLow.—General orders 
hare been issued from the War Department, 
containing the President’s review of the finding of 
the court of inquiry in the case familiarly known 
a3 that of “Gen. Pillow and the two howitzers.” 
The President decides that there was an unin- 
tentional error of a material fact in the finding of 
the court. He finds nothing in the case for 
which General Pillow deserves censure, and 

. concurs with the court and Gen. Scott that there 
is nothing in the case which requires further mil- 
itary proceedings. The President acquits the 
young cflicers who took the howitzers from their 
carriages, and desired to retain them as trophies, 
of any criminal or improper motives. 


» The Court of Inquiry, consisting of Generals 
Towson and Cushing, and Colone! Belknap, ap- 
pointed to examine into and to report upon the 
charges against General Scott and General Pil- 
Jow—the first of which had been withdrawn by 
General Worth, by whom they were preferred— 
closed their investigations on the 234 ult., at 
Frederick City, Maryland. 

The finding of the Court has not been made 
known. 


The Mexican War. 


CHANGE OF COMMAND. 


Agreeably to orders from the War Depart- 
ment, General Scott, on the 18th of February 
jast, surrendered to General Butler the command 
of the army in Mexico, in a general order which 
reflects the highest honor on bis discipline and 
soldier-like bearing: 


Head Quarters of the Army, 
Mexico, Feb. 18, 1848. 


General Order, No. 39. 


By instructions of the President of the United 
States, just received, Major General Scott turns 
over the command of the Army to Major General 
Butler, who will immediately enter upon duty 
accordingly. In taking official leave of the 
troops he has so Jong had the honor personally 
to command in an arduous campaign—a small 
part of whose glory bas) been, from position, re- 
tected on the senior officer, Major General 


By the same arrival we gather the following 
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established merit and distinction in the service 
of his country. 
By command of Major General Scott, 
H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 


The following is the General Order issued by 
Major General Butler, upon assuming the com- 
mand : 

Head Quarters, Army of Mexico, 
Mexico, Feb. 19, 1848. 


Order, No. 1. 


Pursuvant to the orders of the President of the 
United States, and the instructions of Major 
General Scott, communicated in his General 
Order, No. 29, of yesterday's date, Major Gen- 
eral Butler hereby assumes command of the 
army of Mexico. On entering upon the duties 
assigned him, General Butler cannot be unmind- 
ful that he succeeds a General familiar alike 
with the science and the art of war, and who 
has but recently brought toa glorious termina- 
tion one of the boldest campaigns to be found in 
its annals. He feels however less diffidence in 
assuming the important and responsible com- 
mand assigned him, from the conviction that he 
is aided and sustained by many of the talented 
and experienced officers who contributed nobly 
to our recent success in arms, and by a gallant 
army who have learned tov well the road to vic- 
tory casily to mistake it. The orders and in- 
structions issued by Major General Scott, for 
the government of this army, will be sustained 
in force. 

By order of Major General Butler, 

L. ThOMAS, A. A. G 


FROM THE ARMY. 


The United States steamer Portland has arrived 
at New Orleans from Vera Cruz, which she left 
on the 9th ult. The Portland brought over about 
350 of the 13th infantry, with some convalescents, 
discharged seamen, &c. The remainder of that 
regiment had embarked on the ship Rhode ls. 
land, and was ready for sea when ‘the Portland 
left. Capt. Lee, engineers, and other distinguish- 
ed members of Gen. Scott's staff, also came pas- 
sengers on the Portland, and Dr. Vanderlinden, 
former Surgeon General of the Mexican army, 
who seeks America as an asylum. 

The Orizaba garrison, about 1000 strong, un- 
der Col. Bankhead, and consisting of the 13th 
infantry and Alabama battalion, arrived at Vera 
Cruz on the morning of the 8th ult., ard com- 
menced embarking the same day. The Alabama 
battalion sailed on the 9th, in the brigs or schoon- 
ers Heroine, Mopang, and Massachusetts, for 
Mobile. 

Gen. Patterson’s division was expected in Ve- 
ra Cruz on Monday, the 12th ult., and General 
Marshall’s on the {cllowing day. A leiter from 
Mexico, dated the 3 ult. says, that General 
Kearney’s division was ordered to leave Mexico 
on ‘Tuesday, the 6th ult., and Gen. Worth’s on 
Wednesday, the 7th ult. The Michigan regi- 
ment was shortly expected at Vera Cruz from 
Cordova. 

Two thousand troops were encamped at Sier- 
ra Gordo, awaiting transportation, and the arri- 
val of detachments from the capital. ‘The health 
of Vera Cruz was improving. 

The United States commissioners, Messrs. Se- 
vier and Clifford, were expected in the city of 
Mexico on the 3d ult. Mr. Sevier returns home 
with Gen. Butler. 


The following is an extract from a general or- 
der issued by the Commander - in- Chieſ: 


Heap Quarters Army or Mexico, 
Mexico, May 29, 1848. 


“Under a deep sense of gratitude to the Al. 
mighty, Major General Buller announces to the 
army under his command that the Mexican war 
is ended. The great object of the campaign has 
been accomplished. A treaty of peace, just and 
honorable to both nations, has been duly ratified. 
It now becomes the pleasing duty of the com- 
manding General to restore to a grateful country 
the gallant army which has so nobly sustained 
her rights and added to her renown. The home- 
ward march will be at once commenced, and it 
is expectec that the most perfect order and disci- 
pline will be observed. Ample supplies of all 
kinds will be furnished at convenient posts, and 
there will be no excuse for the slightest depreda- 
tions, which will be totally at war with the ex- 
lating relations between the two countries.” 


also brought over 


The prisoners known in Mexico as the St, 
Patrick prisoners—deserters from our army, 
whom we made prisoners in the battles of the 
valley of Mexico—have been pardoned by Gen- 
eral Butler, agreeably to the prayer cf the Mex- 
icans. 

Six thousand of our troops evacuated Mexico 
on the 2d ult., and.a much larger number had 
previously left. Sales of quartermasters’ stores, 
horses, mules, &c. were commenced in Mexico 
on the 3d ult., on account of our government.— 
Acts of persecution had already been committed 
by Mexicans against such of their people or 
foreigners who had tolerated the Americans at 
all, in those places whicb had been evacuated by 
our troops. Many of the inhabitants showed 
their regrets at parting with the Americans.— 
There are about one thousand deserters, or mea 
whose terms of service in the American army ex- 
pired previous to their leaving it, enrolled in the 
Mexican army. 

We copy the following news from Mexico, 
which is later than we had received. General 
Herrera has been elected President, receiving 
the votes of eleven deputations, while Governor 
Angel Trias received the votes of five deputa- 
tions. 

In the Monitor Republicano of the 3d ult., we 
find a letter dated Queretaro, May 3lst, which 
announces that Genera! Herrera, upon being ap- 
prised of his election as president, at once sent 
in his resignation. The subject was referred to 
a committee which reported against the accep- 
tance of his resignation, and the chamber of de- 
puties sustained the report by a vote of 51 to 13, 
and appointed the next day for the administra- 
tion of the oath of office. Still it was appre- 
hended that Herrera would persist in declining 
the elevated station. He is very much broken 
in health, and fears to encounter, while in this 
state, the immense responsibilities of chief mag- 
istrate. Should he persist, the chamber will 
proceed to elect a Provisional President. - 


The New Orleans Bee has the following ad- 
ditional rumor in relation to this subject: “The 
new president, after repeated solicitations, has 
agreed to accept the trust reposed in him, and at 
his request the inauguration was postponed until 
the 3d ult., in order that he might have time to 
prepare a filling discourse on the occasion, When 
he was installed.” 


We copy the following from the New Orleans 
Picayune Exire of the 26th ult. The United 
States steamer Fanny, Captain Scott, arrived at 
an early hour this morning from Vera Cruz, 
whence she sailed on the 22d ult. Major General 
Butler, Commander-in-Chif of the Army in Mex- 
ico, with his staff, and the Hon. A. H. Sevier, 


one of the United States Commissiuners to Mex- 


assengers in the Fanny. The Fanny 
Brough 52 number of A and one 
hundred discharged soldiers and Qurtermaste re 
men. A salute of artillery was fired from the 
public square in honor of General Butler’s ar- 
rival. 


ico, 


The United States Steamer Edith arrived st 
New Orleans on the 24th ult. with four com- 
panies of the Ist Pennsylvania volunteers—about 
one hundred and eighty non-commisstoned officers 
and privates. About four hundred more reached 
New Orleans on the 26th uit. in the steamship 
Mary Kingsland, from Vera Cruz. ; 

The New Orleans Delto speaks thus in refer- 
ence to the volunteers of Pennsylvania and New 
York: A Jittle more than twelve months ago, the 
two great States of New York and Pennsylvania 
sent forth to the scene of war, two splendid vol- 
unteer regiments, composed each of about one 
thousand men. These regiments, after gy 
through the brilliant and stirring scenes + t : 
valley_of Mexico, have returned home, aP 5 
now encamped in our neighborhood. T 
numbers are sadly reduced. Not one-third o 
the force they carried away has returned- 1 

Gen. Worth and his division, the last of 
on the 12th ult. 


i i fired by 
after exchanging salutes, which owes ken 
down, and after the Mexican flag was spore 

Gen. Patterson, with his division of troop" 


Gen. Butler’s order, pardoning all persons un- 
der sentence. of death, and prisone 
ment, is published... He extends a full 
all the Mexicans held in confinement, t s 
sertera, and to the three American office 


Father Jarauta and s man named Martinez 
Negrete, at the head of a small force, surprised 
on the Ist nit. the garrison at Lagos. They 
made the Prefeet prisoner, and proclaimed a 
“ plan” disavowing the present Mexican Con- 
gress, and declaring that the States would re- 
sume their sovereignty for the continuation of the 
war. Later letters from Queretaro say that 
Jarauta’s plans had proved totally abortive from 
the wholesale desertion of his followers. 

Not a stage leaves the city of Queretaro for 
Mexico that is not robbed. One was lately 
plundered in which was one of Gen. Herrera’s 
Cabinet. Many robberies and other outrages 
were daily committed in the city of Mexico, giv- 
ing the police full employment. 

The Siglo XIX. states that more than three 
hundred American soldiers and severa! officers 
had determined to remain in the city of Mexico 
and offer their services to support the Govern- 
ment. 


LAST GENERAL ORDERS: 
The following general orders have been issued 
by the Commander-in-Chief. 


Heap Quarters Army or Mexico, 
Mexico, May 29, 1848. 


{onpers No. 122.] 


I. Under a deep sense of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty, Major General Butler announces to the 
army under his command, that the Mexican war 
is ended. 

The great object of the campaign has been ac- 
complished. A treaty of peace, just and honora- 
ble to both nations, has been ratified. li now 
becomes the pleasing duly of the commanding 
General to restore to a grateful country the gal- 
lant army which has so nobly sustained her rights 
and added to her renown. 

The homeward march will be at once com- 
menced, and it is expected that the most perfect 
order and discipline will be observed. Ample 
supplies of all kinds will be furnished at conve- 
nient posts, and there will be no exeuse for the 
slightest depredations, which will be totally at 
war with the existing relations between the two 
countries. 

II. la accordance with the foregoing, the 
troops in the valley of Mexico and at the sur- 
rounding posts will move to the rear in the ſol- 
lowing order on Jalapa, and encamp at some fa- 
forable place in its vicinity, or at Encero, until 
suitable transportation can be procured to trans— 
port them to the United States. Ist. The siege 
train under Lieut. Rayner, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and Capt. Rowland’s heavy battery with a 
company of the 3d Artillery as an additional es- 
cort—this train to proceed on to Vera Cruz. 2d. 
First division of volunteers, commanded by Maj. 
General Patterson. 3d. Second division of vol- 
unoteers. commanded by Brig. Gen. Marshall.— 
4th. Third division of regular troops, comman— 
ded by Col. Trousdale, the senior colonel on duty 
with it, except the 9th Infantry, at Pachuca, 
which with the detachments at that place, will 
march via Opan and Perote. 5th. Second divis- 
ion regular troops, commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Kearney. 6'h. First division of regular troops, 
commanded by Brevet Maj. Gen. Worth. Each 
divizion will have assigned to it at least one com- 
pany of horse. The dragoons not asssigned to 
divisions will receive special orders for their 
march. 

The chiefs of the several departments, when 
not otherwise specially instructed, will accom- 
pany the head quarters. b 

H1. The volunteer divisions on the march will 
be juined by such troops as may belong to them, 
at the points intermediate between the city of 
Mexico and Jalapa, which will leave sufficient 
guards of regular troops at Rio Frio, Puebla and 
Perote, to protect the supplies until the rear di- 
vision eomes up, when these small garrisons will 
march with said division—al) atuehed men, in- 
cluding recruits, will in like manner join their 
ee regiments on the march. 

1V. Ample supplies of forage and’ subsistence 
have bren placed in Depot at Puebla, Perote, 
and Jalapa, forage at Rio Frio; tents and shoes, 
n is expected, will be at Puebla, from which the 
troops requiring such articles can be supplied. 

V. All orduance and ordnance stores, and oth- 
er public property in the city of Mexico, Cha- 
pultepec, Porote, Vera Cruz and elsewhere, 
which reverts to the Mexican Government un- 
der the 4 ib article of the treaty of peace, will be 
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VI. Such ordnance and ordnance stores, quar- 
termaster's stores and subsistence, not required 
for the troops, and which cannot be transported, 
or which on other accounts it may. be advisable 
to dispose of, will be sold under the orders of the 
chiefs of the ordnance, quartermasters and sub- 
sistence departments respectively. 

VII. Should it become necessary to transport 
any surplus stores or specie, the wagon (rain for 
the purpose will proceed to Jalapa with the first 
division of regulars. 

VIII. Prisoners under sentence of death, or to 
be dishonorably discharged at the expiration of 
the war, will accompany their respective regi- 
ments. 

IX. All the volunteer troops will be transpor- 
ted to New Orleans, there to be mustered out 
of the service, and paid by officers specially ai- 
signed to that duly—except the troops from 
Georgia and South Carolina, which will be sent 
to Mobile for the like purpose. Mayor General 
Patterson's division will proceed to advance.— 
Shoula other instructions be not received from 

the war department, all the regular troops in 
ibe order laid down in paragraph 2, will de 
transported to New Orleans, there io receive 
further orders from Washington. No troops will 
leave the camp from Jalapa until notified by 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Smith, commanding at Vera 
Cruz, that vessels are prepared for them. 

X. Owing to the lateness of the season, and 
the difficulty of speedily procuring transporta- 
tion for a large army, it may be impossible to 
transport horses. Troops must first be embar- 
ked. Officers entitled to forage—except general 
officers, who are restricted to two horses—may 
take one horse each, if it can be done without 
incommoding the troops. Battery horses will 
next be transported, then dragoon horses and 
horses of volunteers, if the number of vessels 
will admit of it. 

XI. The commen officer at Tampico will 
order the evacuation of that place, according to 
the principles laid down in this order. 


By order of i 
Major Genera! Butter : 
j L. THOMAS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
— . — — 


we congratulate the readers of the Regfster 
upon the mention that our pages will contain for the 
last time intelligence under the caption of War 
with Mexico,” This brilliant engagement at Santa 
Cruz de Rosales, so graphically given in the official 
report of Gen. Price, is a befitting paper to close wiih. 

From the Washington Union. 

BATTLE OF SANTA CRUZ DE 

ROSALBS. 

We are indebted to the war department for 
the following full and very interesting report of 
the military operations prior to and during the 
siege and capture of Santa Cruz de Rosales, in 
New Mexico. It is praise enough to state that 
these transactions are of a piece with the gal- 
lantry and the glory which have marked all the 
operations of this brilliant war. They redound, 
like all the rest, to the honor of the commanding 
general, officers and men of the army of New 
Mexico, and to the glory of our country: 


Headquarters, Army of the West, 
Ubihuahua, March 31, 1848. 

GexeraL: I have the honor to submit a report 
of my operations from the period of adopting 
the intentions expressed in my communication to 
the war department, dated 6th February, 1848, 
to the present instant. 
Alter making such arrangements both military 
and civil, as l deemed essential for the security 
and tranquility of New Mexico, ] took up the 
line of march on the 8th of February, with one 
company of Missouri horse, for El Paso, where 
l had previously ordered a concentration of the 
following troops to operate against the Siate of 
Chihuahua, viz: three companies United States 
dragoons, commanded by Major B. L. Beal— 
one of which was acting as light artillery, under 
the command of Lieut. Love; six companies 
Missouri horse, under command of Col. Rolls ; 
five companies Missouri infantry, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Easton; and Mejor 
Walker’s battalion of Santa Fe horse, three 
companies of horse and one of light artillery. 

Ou the 23d I arrived at El Paso, distant from 
Santa Fe 340 miles, where measures were at 
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the country, embracing the privations which 
must necessarily be endured on the road thus 
travelled, have been, I believe, slready submitted 
to the department in former reports. 

The additional information at El Paso confirm- 
ing the many reports respecting the hostile inten- 
tions of the enemy. supported by positive evidence 
as to the extended preparations in the fabrication 
of cannon and munitions of war, together with 
contributions of small arms from the adjoining 
states, induced me to change my original pian of 
operations, and adopt forced marches with my 
best mounted troops, for the purpose of striking 
a blow before the enemy could conceive my 
design. With tbis determination, I despatched 
Major Walker with three companies of his bat- 
talion on the night of the 24th, to occupy the 
small town of Carrizal, distant from El Paso 90 
miles, and #0 situated as to command all tha 
passes leading to Chihuahua. This command 
hed orders to reconnoi(re the country: cut off all 
communication, by establishing strong pickets, 
and make every effort to obtain information re- 
specting the designs and movements of the enemy. 

On the Ist uf March, after having been delayed 
by the non-arrival of my supply of trains, con- 
ducted as they were compelled to be by inexpe- 
rienced officers, l resumed my march with four 
companies of Roll’s and two of Beale’s command, 
supplied with eight days’ subsistence, leaving 
orders for Love’s artillery, the remainder of 
Rall’s command, under Lieut. Col. Lane, and 
Easton’s infantry, with the exception of one com- 
pany, which 1 designed as additional protection. 
to the train, yetin the rear, to march on the 
2d. Major Walker, at Carrizal, received no 
additional information, but succeeded in effec- 
tually stopping all communication with the 
enemy. 

Thus far my merch was successful, and con- 
tinued so until the night of the 6th. When 
within sixty miles of Chihuahua, a small party 
of my advance unexpectedly came upon one of 
the enemy’s pickets, which, unfortunately, suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 


Aware, now, that my approach would he 
known on the following morning, 1 pushed for- 
ward my command until I arrived within six 
miles of the Sacremento, ata point termed Las 
guna, where | was met by a flag of truce from 
the general commanding the Mexican forces, 
protesting against the advance of my troops upon 
Chihuahua, upon the ground that instructions had 
been received from the Mexican government 
suspending hostilities, as a treaty of peace had 
been concluded and signed by commissioners on 
behalf of both governments. The evidence ad- 
duced on behalf of this assertion 1 did not thea 
deem sufficiently satisfactory, and could not, 
therefore, comply with the proposition. Con- 
vinced of the uselessness of further conference, 
l was solicited to send in advance of my com- 
mand two of my officers, to arrange the prelimi- 
naries of a capitulation. To thisrequest J yield- 
ed, and immediately despatched Capt. McKis- 
sick, of the quartermaster’s department, and 
Lieut. I'rince, my assistant adjutant general, who 
were fully made acquainted with my views.— 
Fearful that disstmulation was the object of this 
interview, I determined to move my command 
upon Chihuahua that night, and accordingly pro- 
ceeded with: rapidity, when, in about an hour 
after the departure of my officers, | was met 
by some American citizens of Chihuahua, who 
informed me of the retreat, the morning pre- 
vious, of the Mexican army, with their munitions 
of war. Anticipaling events of this nature, I 
had, on the previous day, detached Beall's dra- 
goons, so that by a forced march over the moun- 
tains during the night, he would be able to in- 
tersect the Durango road, and possibly encounter 
the enemy in his rapid and contused fight. For 
his operations, 1 respectfully refer to the report 
herewith submitted. At9 o'clock at night, my 
troops had possession of the city. On the fol- 
lowing woroing, (the 8th,) with portions of Rall’s, 
Beall's, and Waiker’s commands, (the mojority 
mounted,) and numbering about 250 men, I pur- 
sued the enemy to the town of Santa Cruz de 
Rosales, where he had already strongly fortified 
himselſ—2 distance of 60 miles from Chihua- 
hua—where | arrived at sunrise the morning of 
the 9th. After a careful reconnoissance of the 
place, I determined to curry the town by storm, 
notwithstanding(tbe immense superiority of the 
enemy in Dumbers, implements and munitions of 
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Operate as infantry, and posting Beall’«dragnons, 
now augnented by one coupany of Rall's regi- 
ment, tn act either asa reserve or to intercept 
the flight of the enemy, in the event of success. 
} determined the attack on the west side of the 
town, with Rall’s command, and on the southeast 
angle of the same, with Welker com and. 
These arrangements perfected, I despatched 
Lieut. Prince, with a fiig of truce, demanding 
an unconditional surrender of the town and pub- 
lic property. An interview upon this summons 
was requested by General Trias, which I readily 
granted for the reason adduced—viz: that official 
notice from the Mexican government of a treaty 
of peace having been signed by commissioners, 
on behalf of both governments, had been re- 
ceived, and the solemn assurance by General 
Trias that he himself had no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the treaty; moreover, that he felt assured 
that confirmation of the same from his govern- 
ment would reach him by a courier (express) 
expected in three days. This declaration was 
supported by the honòr of the Mexican general, 
and, under the circumstances, was regarded im- 
portant. I therefore made the proposition con- 
tained in (te subsequent correspondence, which 
I have the honor to submit herewith. That 
success must inevitably follow any course I might 
decree, | had not the slightest doubt. I was 
expecting reinforcements of my artillery and 
horse, and was willing, if human fife could be 
saved, to withdraw fora few days my forces; 
though, atthe same time, I considered it my 
duty to besiege the town, as I maintained the 
right to dictate such terms as 1 deemed consist- 
ent with American honor. 


It will thus be seen, that a small American 
force, not excceding 300 men in the aggregate, 
beseiged with success a strongly fortified town, 
containing over 900 troops of the enemy. With- 
out tents, a scarcity of provisions, and suffering 
from the effects of forced marches beyund a 
parallel, my troops cheerfully performed the 
onerous duties of the siege day and night, and 
are antitled to the highest considerations of their 
government. 

From the 9th instant to the morning of the 
16th, nothing of importance transpired for the 
subject of my report, save the correspondence 
before alluded to, and the arrival of small detach- 
ments of the several commands, together with 
two 12 pounder howitzers, of Major Walker's 
battalion, under the command of Captsin Has- 
sendeubel, whom 1 left at Chihuahua on the 
morning of the 8th. : 

Expecting daily a sally from the enemy, my 
troups were constantly in the saddle ever vigi- 
jant and cautious, each appearing to possess the 
individual interest, which velongs more properly 
to the commander. That the enemy exhibited 
eupineness—that his every effort became phra- 
Jyzed by the vigilance of my troops, is suf- 
ciently manifested by his total inaction, although 
numbering near four times my own. With a 
battery of eight pieces of ariillery (several hea- 
vier than any of my guns, ) and nine wall pieces, 
no attempt was Made, desigus executed, or 
pickets forced, to remedy the evils which were 
ie subject of complaint in his official corres- 
pondence. 

About daylight on the morning of the 16th, 
my expecied reinforcements arrived; they con- 
sisted of part of three companies of Missouri 
hoise, under the command of Lieut. Colonel 
Lune, avd Love's battery. 

The reports of these officers, which I have 
the honor to submit, evince a zeal seldom dis- 
played, a rapidity of movement yet to be sur- 
pa-sed, aud un iron energy of will which recog- 
mzes no limit, and convey to the department a 
record of their own merits. 

Convinced now of the necessity of terminoting 
a Siege peculiarly burdensome to my troops, 1 
deter Ined at unce upon an act. From several 
recunnuissances, | felt sure the enemy believed 
shy mait lvice would ve directed against that 
pvruon of the town fronting my camp, as new 
vatleries had veen established, end sn unusual 
degree of activity became apparent throughout 
the siege in thal quarter, At seven o'clock, 
A. M., I broke up my camp, and with my entire 
force, excepting Beall's dragoons, augmented by 
Captain Me Nair's company Missouri horse, who 
were lelt io cut off a retreat on the Durango 
road, I proceeved round the southern point ol 
ine luwn, where I placed in position Waiker’s 
battalion, protected irum the enemy's artillery 
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Continuing to the western side of the town, I 
then detached Lieutenant Colonel Lane, with 
two companies of the Missouri regiment, to aup- 
port Love's batierv, which I ordered to take 
position within 500 yards of the town, on the 
road leading to Chihuahus, and commanding the 
principal pleza and church, around and in which 
the enemy were strongly posted, reserving Rall's 
remaining four companies as my centre, and so 
disposed as to ahord timely support to the artil- 
lery under Love and Hussendeubel. i 

My fina! disposition made, Hassendeubel’s two 
12 pounders having been put in battery on the 
west side of the town, supported by Rall’s com- 
mund, J, at 103 A. M., ordered my batteries to 
open, which, for nearly in hour, maintained s 
spirited and destructive fire, clearing the houses 
and church of the enemy; which latter, from its 
flanking position and strength of construction, 
became the stronghold of the enemy. 


The fire of the enemy, during this time, from 
all his heavy guns and wall pieces, was inces- 
sant, but, from their position, without effect.— 
Observing that a large gun of the enemy, which 
l afterwards learned to be a 9 pounder, had been 
brought to bear upon Hassendeubel’s battery. and 
evidently with a view to silence it, Lieut. Dyer, 
of the ordnance, belonging to my steff, but who 
volunteered for duty with Love's battery, was 
ordered to reinforce Hassendeubel with a 24 
pounder howitzer and a 6 pounder gun. This 
movement having been perceived by the enemy, 
his battery was reinforced, and an incessant fire 
of canister, grape, and round shot was opened 
upon our battery, but without doing material in- 
jury. Lieut. Dyer was soon in position, where 
he continued a direct fire upon this battery, 
placed in embrasure in one of the principal 
streets leading to the main plaza, as well as the 
church and a large building, upon both of which 
were stationed a strong force. For upwards of 
an hour this battery was served with great effect, 
clearing the houses and church during which 
time it was exposed to the fire of the enemy’s 
batteries, which, throughout mantained a most 
rapid firing. 

I now ordered Lieut. Love, with a 24 pounder 
howitzer and a 5 pounder gun, (the remainder of 
his battery having been disabled in firing.) to 
advance upon the position occupied by Lieut. 
Dyer, determined if possible, to silence the 
enemy’s 9 pounder, which contributed, by the 
efficient manner in which it was served, greatly 
lo our annoyance. Immediately thereafter J re- 
ceived information that my rear was threatened 
by a large cavalry force of the enemy, supposed 
to be sbout 900 strong, and intended as a rein- 
forcement for the enemy within the town. | 
immediately withdrew my artillery to a com- 
manding position about three quarters of a mile 
from the town, and in the direction of the Chi- 
huahua road; ordering, at the same lime the re- 
mainder of my command to the same point, for 
the purpose of attacking this supposed reinforce- 
ment. This movement was evidently regarded 
hy the enemy as a prelude to a signal defeat.— 
Loud cheers arose from the town, the houses 
were again covered by the soldiery, a flug was 
immediately run up from an angle ol the church, 
and the fire of the enemy's heavy guns became 
unusually brisk. I soon discovered the report 
of a large reinforcement of the enemy in my 
rear to be incorrect, and that only a small body 
of cavalry had threatened it, which J soon dis- 
persed with the command under Lieutenant Cul. 
Lane. 

I now determined to storm the town, agree- 
ably to the dispositions made at the commence- 
ment of the attack ; and therefore gave orders 
for Ralls, Lane, and Walker to resume their 
former positions, dismount their men, and charge 
the town at the points assigned them, as soon as 
my batteries should re-open. 

Lieut. Love was ordered to take up his former 
position. About 3 P. M., the action was re 
sumed, and the fire of our battery returned with 
unusual briskness. Lieut. Love“ battery at this 
tıme consisted of one 24 pounder howitzer, one 
6 pounder, and one 5 pounder. For a more de- 
tailed report of this battery, and the efficient aid 
contributed by the officers who kindly assisted at 
it, l respectfully refer to Lieutenant Love! re- 
port, which 1 take pleasure in endorsing, Irom 
wy personal observation upon that duy. 

For the particulars of the several storming 
parties, I must also refer to the reports of their 
respective chiels, which 1 desire tu be identified 


was commenced under my own eye, and in a 
manner which foreboded success. So soon as 
time would permit, I witnessed the persevering 
efforts of Major Walker's command, and felt con- 
dent of the result. 

I would also refer to Major Besll's report for 
the duty assigned the squadron of dragoons, un- 
der the command of Capt. Grier. In affording 
protection to my battery on the J6th, in the 
judgment and activily displayed to intercept any 
attempt by fight of the enemy, and in tne dis- 
charge of the highly important duties of the 
siege, | discovered talent and ability. 

| feel confident that I cannot add to the 
known reputation of this com nand; for the se- 
cond time has it shared with me the honors of 
victory. Although the first was at the sacrifice 
of its gallant and accomplished leader, (the la- 
mented Burg win,) yet | cannot refrain from ac- 
cording that tribute of praise which is due the 
distinguished services they have performed since 
forming a pot tion of my command. 

Shortly after sundown the enemy surrendered. 
Gen. Trias and forty-two (42) of his principal 
officers were made prisoners of war; and eleven 
pieces of artillery, nine wall pieces, besides 577 
stand of erms, fell into our hands. Our loss in 
the action was one lieutenant, two corporals, 
and one private killed; and nineteen privates 
wounded. The loss of the enemy—from the evi- 
dence of commanding officers herewith sub- 
mitted—was two officers, and 236 non-commis- 
sioned oflicers and privates; the number wounded 
cannot be correctly ascertained. 


In submitting to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment the operations which have been per- 
formed by my troops, I feel anxious to exhibit 
that high degree of praise thesr conduct on this 
occasion so justly merits. The exceedingly 
oneruus duties of forced marches, over a sterile 
and desert country of nearly 320 miles, without 
tents or transportation trains, with merely a few 
days’ rations of subsistance, have been willingly, 
indeed cheerfully, endured by my gallant column. 
l] feel a sense of pride in recording the distin- 
guished bravery of all—regulurs and volunteers; 
believing that feeling will be reciprocated by the 
war department, and cherished by the American 
people. 

The distinguished conduct of Lieutenant Love 
—in the highly efficient manner in which his vat- 
tery was served; in the rapidity of movement 
which characterized his conduct, when ordered 
to reinforce me, travelling night and day, going 
into battery four hours alter his arrival, and bis 
unceasing efforts during the entire day in work- 
ing his batlery—deserves especial notice; and 1 
cannot refrain from expressing the strongest re- 
commendation fur thal hunorable gratitude from 
his country which the brave soldier acquires by 
his exploits. 

To Colonel Rallis, to Lieutenant Colonel Lane, 
to Major Walker, and their brave officers and 
men, I must accord the highest honors ; unfinch- 
ing in the performance, they each and all vied, 
where duty called them, for the crowning result 
of success. Ralis, on the west, charged with 
animation and enthusiasm ; Walker, on (he south- 
east, stormed with daring and bold delermina- 
tion; Lane, on the northwest, with a small com- 
mand, forced the enemy’s barriers, gained the 
moin plaza, but, overwhelmed by numbers, pru- 
dently withdrew, in good order, his small com- 
mand. In this charge, the brave but lamented 
Lieutenant G. O. Hepburn, Missouri mounted 
horse, fell, leading his men gloriously, cheering 
and animating them to the last. His country 
has lust a valuable officer; his relatives and 
friends must look to his deeds, worthy of record 
upon the page of history, io console tbem fur 
their Joss. 

From the officers of my personal staff, | have 
received the most important serviccs aod en- 
couraging aid. Capt. McKissick, assistant quare 
termaster, Capt Garrison, assistant commissary 
of subsistence, Maj. Spalding, pay department, 
aud Lieutenant Prince, A. D. C. and A. A. A. 
General, served during the contest nesr my 
persun, conveying my orders wilh promptocss 
wherever necessity demanded. 

Captain McKussick, suffering severely from 
sickness, resumed his position in the field, ren- 
dering valuable services throughout the action. 

lo the medical staf; conducted by Assistant 
Surgeon R. T. Simpson United States army, 1 
have to express my acknowledgements. Tbe 
attention and ability displayed by Assistant Sur- 
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as well ss to those of the enemy after the action, 
has won for him admiration and esteem from 
both armies. 

l also mention, with pleasure, the services of 
Capt. Halcy, Missouri horse, acting brigade in- 
apector of my command, who voluntarily led his 
company at the storming of the town, under (he 
immediate command of Colonel Ralls. 

I also take great pleasure in recording the 
services of Messrs. James L. Collins, E. W. 
Pomeroy, and W. C. Skinner, American citi- 
gens, resident at Chihuahua, who volunteered 
their services as aids-de-camp upon thet day. 

Of these gentlemen [ must make particular 
mention. The valuable information received 
from the former upon my arrival at El Paso, as 
respects the condition of the enemy, a knowledge 
of the country and its language, together with 
his unremitting efforts to second my views in all 
that pertains to these occurrences, and the per- 
sonal exertions of the two latter, in assisting me 
to remount my command at this place, witb their 
services on the 16th, entitle them to my warmest 
thanks. : 

I respectfully transmit herewith a special field 
return of the forces engaged in the action of the 
16th: a report of the killed and wounded; a list 
of officers paroled; a list of stores captured; a 
muster-roll of the enemy’s forces, as furnished 
by Gen. Trias; and two topographical sketches 
of the town, showing the position of my several 
commands; prepared respectively by Captain 
Hassendeubel, of Maj. Walker's battalion, and 
Assistant Surgeon Horace R. Wirtz, United 
Siates army. 

Ì think proper to state here, that every exer- 
tion was made by Lieut. Col. Easton, command- 
ing battalion of infantry, Lieut. Webber, com- 
manding two sections of Captain Hassendeubel’s 
artillery, and those officers who were necessarily 
absent with the trains, including Major Bodine, 
pey department, in charge of the public funds, 
to sbare the honor of the attack. 

1 would also inform the department that Gen. 
Manuel Armijo, late governor of New Mexico, 
surrendered bimselſ to me as a prisoner of war 
on the 2lst inst., and is now on his parole of 
honor; a copy of which, together with that of 
Gen. Trias, I have the honor herewith to submit. 

Jam, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
STERIING PRICE, 
Brig. Gen. U. S. A. Comd'g. 

To Brig. Gen. R. Jones, 

Adjt. Gen. U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


The Presidency. 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The Democratic Nati Convention which 
met at Baltimore on the 23d of May last, after a 
session, of several days, nominated Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, for the Presidency, and General 
William O. Butler, of Kentucky, for the Vice 
Presidency. The vote on tHe fourth end final 
ballot was as follows:—Cass, 179; Buchanan, 33; 
Woodbury, 38; Worth, 1; and Butier,3. The 
Delegates from New York did not vote. 

The entire proceedings of the Convention will 
be published in a future number. of this paper. 
At present we notice that Mr. Haltet, pf Massa- 
ehusetis, from the majorily of the committee to 
d aſi resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
Convention, submitted a series embodying the 
following principles: 

The Democracy places its trust in the intelli- 
gence, patriotism, and dispassionate justice of 
the American masses composing that Democracy. 
That the Convention renew and assert the gen- 
eral principles avowed by them on former occa- 
sions, when assembled for nominating candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President. 
Thai the Government has no power io carry out 
general internal improvements. They, the De 
amocracy, sre opposed to the assumption of the 
pudlic debts of the States; that Congress has no 
power lo control the internal affairs, nor inter- 
fere witb the domestic institutions of the States. 
That the efforts of the abolitionists are endan- 
į gering the public safety. The resolutions also 
approve of the Sub- Treasury and the Tariff of 
1846; against the division of the public lands; in 
favor of the vejo power; declare that the war 
was commenced by Mexico, and that its prose- 
cution by the United States was just and neces- 
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confidence of the Democratic party. The con- 
gratulations of the convention are tendered to the 
National Convention of France on the establish- 
ment of a Republic in that country. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, from the minority 
of the committee, after stating the position and 
views of the South, submitted the following. 


/ Resolved, That the doctrine of non interfe- 


rence with the rights and property of anv portion 
of the people of this Republic, in the States or 
Territories, by any other than the parties inter- 
ested, is the true Republican doctrine. , 

The minority report accompanying this resolu- 
tion was received by the Convention. It was 
signed by the delegates from Alabama, South 
Carolina and Florida. 

The minority resolution was lost by a vote of 
ayes 36, nays 216. The letter of acceptance of 
the nominee is appended. 


Wasuinecton, May 30, 1848. 


Gentlemen :—I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 2th in- 
stant, announcing to me that | had been nomi- 
natec by the convention of the democratic party 
its candidate for President of the United States, 
at the approaching election. 

While l accept, with deep gratitude, this dis- 
tinguished honor—and distinguished tndeed it is— 
1 do so. with a fearful apprehension of the res- 
ponsibility it may eventually bring with it, end 
with a profound conviction that it is the kind 
confidence of my fellow-citizens, far more than 
any merit of my own, which bas placed me thus 
prominently before the American people. And 
fortunate shall I be, if this confidence should 
find, in the events of the future, a better justi- 
fication than is furnished by those of the past. 

I have carefully read the resolutions of the 
Democratic National Convention, laying down 
the platform of our political faith, and l adhere 
to them as firmly, as | approve them cordially. 
And while thus adhering to them, I shall do so 
with a sacred regard to “the principles and 
compromises of the constitution,” and with an 
earnest desire for their maintenance in a spirit 
of moderation and brotherly love, so vilally es- 
sential to the perpetuity of the Union, and the 
prosperily and happiness of our common coun- 
‘ry ;"—a feeling which has made us what we 
are, and which, in humble reliance upon Provi- 
dence, we may hope is but the beginning of 
what we are to be. If called upon hereaſier to 
render an account of my stewardship, in the 
great trust you desire to commit to ine, should 1 
be able to show that I had truly redeemed the 
pledge thus publicly given, and had adhered to 
the principles of the democratic party with as 
tach fidelity and success as have generally 
marked the administration of the eminent men 
to whom that party has hitherto confided the 
chief executive authority of the government, | 
could prefer no higher claim to the favorable 
consideration of the country, nor to the impar 
tial commendation of history. 

This letter, gentlemen, closes my professions 
of political fath. Receiving my first appoint- 
ment from that pure patriot and great expounder 
of Americun democracy, Mr. Jefferson, more 
than forty years ago, the intervening period of 
my life tae been almost wholly passed in the 
service of my country, and has been marked by 
many Vicissitudes, and attended with many try- 
ing circumstances, both in peace and war. If 
my conduet in these situations, and the opinions 
1 have been called upon to form and express, 
from time to time, in relation to ull the great 
party topics of the day, do not furnish a clear 
exposition of my views respecting then, and at 
the same lime a sufficient pledge of my faithful 
adherence lo their practical application, when- 
ever and wherever I may be required to act, 
anything further 1 might now say, would be mere 
delusion, unworthy of myself, and justly offen- 
sive to the great parly in whose naue you are 
now acting. 

My immediate predecessor in the nomination 
by the democratic party, who has since estab- 
blisned so many claims to the regard and con- 
ħdence of his country, when announcing, four 
years ago, his acceptance of a similar honor, 
announced also his determination not to be a 
candidate for re-election. Coinciding with him 
in his views, so well expressed, and so faithfully 
carried out, I beg leave to say, that no circum- 
stances can possibly arise which would induce 
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ſor exertion, than has the great democratie perty 
ence 


its existence,) what has been done, is at once 
the reward of past exertion and the motive for 
future, and. at the same time a guarantee for the 
accomplishment of what we have to do. We 
cannot conceal from ourselves that there is a 
powerful party in the country, differing from us 
in regard to many of the fundamental principles 
of our government, and opposed to us in their 
practical application, which will strive as zeal- 
ously as we shall, to secure the ascendancy of 
their principles, by securing the election of thei 
candidate in the coming contest. That party i 
composed of our fellowrcitizens, as deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of our common country 
as we can be, and seeking as earnestly as we are 
to promote and perpetuate it. We shall soon 
present to the world the sublime spectacle of the 
election of a Chief Magistrate by twenty millions 
of people, without a single serious resistance {o 
the laws, or the sacrifice of the life of one human 
being—and this, too, in the absence of all force 
but the moral force of our institutions; and if we 
should add to all this, an example of mutual 
respect for the motives of the contending parties, 
so that the contest might be carried on with that 
firmness and energy which accompany deep con- 
viction, and with as little personal asperity as 
political divisions permit, we should do more for 
the great cause uf human freedom throughout 
the world, than by any other tribute we could 
render to its value. l 

We have a government founded by the will of 
all, responsible to the power of all, and adminis- 
tered for the good of ali. The very first article 
in the democratic creed teaches that the people 
are competent to govern themselves: it is, indeed, 
rather an axiom than an article of political faith. 
From the days of Gen. Hamilton to our days, 
the party opposed io us—of whose principles he 
was the great exponent, if not the founder—while 
it has changed its name, has preserved essentially 
its identity of character; and the doubt he enter- 
tained and taught of the copacity of man for self- 
goverhment, has exerted a marked influence upon 
its action and opinions. Here is the very start- 
ing point of the difference between the two great 
parties which divide our country. All other 
differences are but subordinate and auxiliary to 
this, and may, in fact, be resolved into it. Look · 
ing with doubt upon the issue of self-government, 
one party is prone to think the public authority 
should be strengthened, and to fear any change, 
lest that change might.weaken the necessary 
force of the government; while the other, stron, 
in its convictions of the intelligence and virtue ol 
the people, believes that original power is safer 
than delegated, and that the solution of the great 
problem of good government consists in govern- 
ing with the least force, and leaving individual 
aclion as free {rom restraint as is compalibie 
with the preservation of the social system, there- 
by securing to each all the freedou which is not 
essential to the well-being of the whole. 

As a party, we ought not io mistake the signs 
of the umes; but should bear in mind, that this 
is an age of progress—of advancement iu all the 
elements of intellectual power, and in the opinions 
of the world. The general government should 
assume no power: ii should exercise none which 
have not been clearly granted by the parues to 
the federal compact. We ought to construe the 
the constitution sirictly, according to the received 
and sound principles of the Jefferson school. But 
while rach experiments should be depre: ated, if 
the government is stationary in its principles of 
action and refuses to accommodate ils measures, 
within its constitutional ephere—cautiously in- 
deed, but wisely aud cheerlully—to tbe auvan- 
cing sentiments and necessities of the age, it will 
fing ils moral force impaired, and the public will 
determine to vo what the public suthority itself 
should readily do, when the indications of popular 
sentiment are clear, and clearly expressed. 

With great respect, gentlemen, 1 have the 


r obedient servant, 
eee LEWIS CASS. 


o- * . 8 


WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The Whig Natioral Conyention assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 7th ofS ay, and after a ses 


gion of three days, adjourned, having nominated. 


on the fourth ballot, General Zachary Taylor of 
Louisiana, for the office of President of the Uni. 
ted States. Tne vote stood, Taylor, 171; Clay, 
32; Scott, 63; and 14 for Webster; and on the 
second ballot. Millard Fillmore, of New York, 
was nominated for the office of Vice President. 
No address, or resolutions, was adopted by the 


Convention. We shall embrace the earliest op- 
portunity to give a full account of the proceed. 
mgs. ' l 


The letter of General Taylor, known as the 


% Allison letter,” is subjoined, which seems to be 


adopted by the Whigs of the country, as con- 
taining their platform of principless— l 
Baton Robe, April 22. 1848. 

Dear Sir:—My opinions have recently been 80 
often miscoaceived and misrepresented, that | 
deem it due to myself, if not to my friends, to 
make a brief exposition of them upon tie topics 
to which you have called my attention. 

I have consented to the use of my name as a 
candidate for the Presiuency. I hate frankly 
avowed my own distrust of my fitness for that 
high station; but having, at the solicitation of 
many of my countrymen, taken my position as a 
candidate, | do not feel at liberty to surrender 
that position until my friends manifest a wish 
that I should retire from it. I will then most 
gladly do so. l have no private purposes to 
accow phish, no party purposes to build up—no 
enemies to punish—nothing to serve but my 
country. : 

I have been very often addressed by letter, and 
my opinions have Leen asked upon almost every 
question that might occur to the writers as affect- 
ing the interests of their country or their party. 
1 have not always responded to these inquiries, 
fur various reasons. 

] confess, whilst I have great cardinal princi- 
ples, which will regulate my political life, I am 
not sufficiently familiar with all the minute 
details of political legislation to give solemn 
pledges to exert my influence, if] were President, 
to carry out this, or defeat that measure. | 
have no concealments. 1 hold no opinion which ! 
would not readily proclaim to my assembled 
countrymen; but crude impressions upon matters 
of policy, which may be right to-day and wrong 
to-morrow, are, perhaps, not the best test of 
fitness for otce. One who cannot be trusted 
without pledges, cannot be confided in merely on 
account of them. Iwill proceed, however, now 
to respond to your inquiries, 

Firu— I reiterate what I have otten said—I am 
A WHIG, bul not an ullra Whig. II elected I 
would not be the mere President of a party. I 
would -endeavor to act independent of party 
domination. I should feel bound to administer 
the government untrammelled by party schemes. 

Second— Tune velo power. The power given 
by the constitution to the Execulive to interpose 
his veto, is a high conservative power; but in my 
opinion should never be exercised except in 
cases of clear violution of the constitution, or 
munifest baste and want of consideration by 
Congress. Indeed, I have thought that for many 
yon past, the known opinions and wishes ol the 

xeculive, bave exercised undue and injurious 
influence upon the legislative department of the 
government; and for this cause | have thought 
our system was in danger of undergoing a great 
charge frum its true theory. The persona! 
opinions of the individual who may happen to 
occupy the Executive chair, ought not to control 
the action of Cungress upon questions of domes- 
lic policy, nor ought his objections to be inter- 
posed wiere questions of constitutional power 
bave been seitied by the various departments of 
government and acquiesced in by the people. 

Third—Upon the subject of the tariff, the 
currency, (he improvement of our great high- 
ways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, the will of the 
people, as expressed through their represen- 
tatives in Congress, ought to be respecied and 
carried out by the Executive. 

Fourth—The Mexican War. l sincerely re- 
joice at the prospect of peace. My life has been 
devoted to aims, yet J look upon war at all times 
and under all circumstances as a national calam- 
ity, io be avoided if compatible with national 
honor. The privciples of our government as 
well as ils true policy, ars opposed to the subju- 
gation of otber nations, and the embarrassment 
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of the great Washington, Why should we quit 
our own to stand on foreign ground?” In the 
Mexican war our national honor has been vindi- 
cated, amply vindicated, and in dictating terms 
of peace we may well afford to be forbearing and 
even magnanimous to our foes. 

These sre my opinions upon the subjects 
referred to by you; and any reports or publica’ 
tions, written or verbal, from any source, differ- 
ing in any essential particular from what is here 
written, sre unauthorized and untrue. 

I do not know that I shall again write upon 
the subject of national politics. I shall engage 
in no schemes, no combinations, no intrigues. Uf 
the American people have not confidence in me, 
they ought not to give me theic suffrages. 
they do not, you know me well enough to believe 
me when ] declare I shall be content. J am too 


oid s soldier to murmur against such high au- 


thority, N 
To Capt. J. S. ALLISON, 


BA RN BURNERS' CONVENTION. 


Z. TAYLOR. 


The Convention of Barnburners met at Utica, 
| On the 
morning of the first day, a temporary organiza- 


New York, on the 22d and 23d ult. 


tion was effected by the appointment of Thomas 
Ferington, of Tioga county, (N. Y.) as Chair- 
man, and Gilbert Dean and W. A. Schrogan, 
bath of that State, as Secretaries. 


ticut, and Massachusetts, and committes were 
appointed. 

In the afternoon the Committee on permanent 
organization reported for President of the Con- 
vention, Hon. Samuel Young, of Saratoga, 
which was received with great enthusiasin. 
Eight Vice Presidents were also chosen, and 
Secretaries appointed. 

The President then proceeded to deliver a 
speech, glowing with great warmth and ardor, 
He said he was proud of being called a barn. 
burner, and hoped that none of his party would 
ever be ashamed to bear the name. He said 
that thunder and lightning were oftentimes 
barnburners. His speech throughout was sailed 
with immense cheering and deafening plaudits. 

Speeches were then delivered by Messrs: 
Smith, Grosvenor, King, Van Buren and Butler, 
in a most masterly manner, and elicited frequent 
bursts of applause. 

Mr. Butler then proceeded to read a letter 
addressed to the Hon. Martin Van Buren, and 
also his reply. 

The substance of Mr. Van Buren’s letter is 
to the following effect: He announces his de. 
termination, previously expressed in 1844, to 
retire from political life, io be unchanged. He 
declines a nomination. He reviews the pro. 
ceedings of the Baltimore Convention. He de. 
clares that all the Barnburners did was perfectly 
right. He exhorts them to persevere, and to 
make a separate nomination. His language is 
emphatic and filled with emotion—yet strong 
and dignified. He recommends firmness. His 
letter throughout is decided and emphatic, and in 
favor of free territory principles. He quotes 
eleven acts of Cungress in support of bis argu. 
ment, emoracing the administratiuns of Wash- 
ington, Jetlerson, Monroe, the elder Adams, 
Madison, Jackson, and his own. He declares 
that he could not vote for Gen. Cass or General 
Taylor—that the extension of slavery is a moral 
curse. 

The letter was received with remarkable en- 
thusiasm. 

The Convention then adjourned till to-morrow 
morning. 

On the morning of the 23d the Convention again 
assembled and in larger number. 

After reading the journal of yesterday, the 
Convention proceeded to nom ins ie candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency. 

THE Hon. Martin Van BUREN WAS UNAN- 
IMOUSLY NOMINATED FOR THE PRresiDeNcy. 
the announcement called forth the most deaf- 
ening cheers. 

Hon. Henry Doper, United States Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, was unanimously 
nominated for the Vice Presidency. 

After the nominations were made, sn immense 
mass meeting was held in the street, which was 
addressed by Ex-Governor Morton, of Massa. 
chusetis, James C. Smith, General Nye, Mr. 
Washburn, Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, and by Dete- 
gates from Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

We have a full account of the proceedings of 


if 


Delegates 
were admitted from Wisconsin, Ohio, Connec- 


— 


Van Buren, referred to, will have an early in 
sertion. 


„ 


The * Liberty League.“ a branch of the abo- 
lition party, held a Convention at Rochester, 
New York, on the 2d June last, and nominated 
William Odel, for Governor of that State. They 
also nominated Gerret Smith, of Petersboro- 
for President of the United States, and Rev. 
Charles E. Foote, of Michigan, for Vice Pres- 
ident. A full electoral ticket was formed. 

A Free Territory Mass Convention was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the of June, which was 
numerously attended. Four hundred delegates 
were present, representing every Congressional 
District in the State except one. The Free Soil 
Platform was adopted by acclamation:—no more 
Slave States; no extensivn of Slave territory; no 
submission to slave—holding dictation; no snpport 
to any candidate for President who is not une- 
quivocally devoted to the Free Soil principle. 

The Convention recommended a National 
Convention to be called at Buffalo, New York, 
on the 9th of August, to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice President. The Convention 
also resolved to support no candidate for Gov— 
ernor, neither for Congress nor the Legislature, 
who was nol pledged to sustain the Wilwot 
Proviso. 


The Industral Congress, composed of represen— 
tatires from the various labor organizations in 
the United States, which met at the Wilbur 
Fisk Hall, in the city of Pniladelphis on the 13ih 
of June last, nominated candidates for the Pres- 
idency and Vice Presidency, who are to subscribe 
io the three cardinal principles of National 
Reform, namely—the freedom of the public 
lands to actual settlers; land limitation in the 
States; and homestead exemption from legad 
confiscation for debt. The nominees of the Con- 
vention are Gerret Smith, of New York, fur 
President, and William S. Waitt, of Illinois, for 
Vice President. They organized by choosing 
David Bryant, of Boston, Chairman; S. L. Dit— 
wiler, of Baltimore, lst Vice Fresident; John 
Sheddon, of Philadelphia, 2d do.; Geo. H. Evan, 
Middleton, New Jersey; J. K. Ingalls, of New 
York city, and A. H. Rosenbe im, of Puiladelphia, 
Secretaries. 


Onio Free TERRITORY Cox VENTIORN.— The 
Ohio Statesman of the 21st contains the first days 
proceedings of this Convention, from which we 
learn that Professor J. P. KIRTLAND, of Cleve— 
land, officiated as Chairman, pro. tem.,and F. 
M. Keih, of Massilon, and John Vaughan, of 
Cincinnati, as Secretaries. Oo motion of the 
Hon. E. H. Hamlin, a committee of one from 
each Congressional District, was appointed to 
nominate permanent officers, which committee 
consisted of A. H. Erst, of the first distriet; John 
Farqusban, of the 2}; Luther Brown, of the 3d; 
Thomes K. Smith, of the 4th; John Paul, of the 
5th; Jobo Frezure, of the 7th; Erasmus Tully, 
of the Sth; Wm. B. Jarvis, of the 10th; J. P. 
Lindley of the 52th; Geo. Richey, of the 14th; 
Thomas Lee, of the 15th; Eli Nichols, of the 
16th; H. L. Preston, of the 17th; F. M. Keith, 
of the 18th; Jacob H. Baldwin, of the 19th; 
Diodate Clark, of the 20th; Moses Farwell, of 
Qisi—who made the following report:— 

President—Henry Star, of Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. Friend Cook, of Atwater, 
Portage county; Professor J. P. Kirtland, of 
Cleveland; and Col. Robert Stewart, of Rose 
county. l 

Secretaries—F. M. Keith, of Massilon; Don 
Piatt, of Logan county; and Wm. G, Graham, of 
Fraklin county. 

Mr. Starr, on account of ill health, asked to 
be excused from serving as President, which 
was agreed to; and on motion of F. M. Keith, 
Nathaniel Sawyer, of Cincinnati, was appointed. 

Addresses were delivered by H. L. Preston, 
of Columbiana; J. Vance, of Knox; D. Piatt, of 
Logan; P. Bliss, of Lorain; Samuel Pease, of 
Massilon; and by James Birney, R. M. Hull, 
and Samuel Lewis; after which the Convention 
adjourned to next day. We have no further 
account of the doings of the Convention than the 
following: 

Collum nus, Ohio, June 23. 


The Free Territory Mass Convention, which 
held its session in this city, adjourned last night. 
There were four hundred delegates present from 
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attendance of our citizens at their place of 
meeting—attracted, some by interest in the pro. 
ceedings, but more through curiosity. 

After the usual preliminary business of organ- 
ization had been transacted, resolutions, strongly 
tinctured with rank abolitionism, were offered 
and adopted. Their substance is, a declaration 
in favor of holding a Natioval Convention at 
Buffalo on the 9th of August, to nominate s 
candidate for the Presidency, and expressing a 
determination not to nominate a candidate for 
Governor, and to support only Proviso men for 
Congress and the Legislature. 

Thie movement, of course, excites deep atten- 
tion in our midst, and there is attached to it on 
importance proportioned to its notoriety. The 
idea of a sectional organization in a politica! 
canvass is treated with chilling displeasure by 
the thinking and acting men of both parties. 


Tue Woacestza Convention.—This Con- 
vention assembled accurding to appointment. 
Hon. Samuel Hoar was elected President, S. C. 
Phillips, of Salem, wes made Chairman of the 
Committee on Address and Resolutions, and a 
letter was read from Hon. J. G. Pulfrey, urging 
Oppositaun to Gen. Taylor. Speeches were made 
by Messrs. Allen and Wilson, who were dele- 
gates to the Whig National Convention, and 
others. Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, was present. 
The number present is vaciously estimated at- 
from 1000 to 3000. The prime movers are 
Joshua Leavitt, C. F. Adams, Charles Sumner, 
and others. li is probaole (hat the Convention 
will unite with that which is to assemble at 
Buffalo on the 9th of August. 

The Herald says, 6000 persons were assembled 
to hear Mr. Giddings. ‘The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the péople of Massachu- 

setis, will support no men as candidates for the 
offices of President and Vice President, but 
those who are known by their acts or declared 
opinions to be opposers to the extension of sia- 
very. 
Resolved, That Massachisetts wears no 
chains, and spurns all bribes; that Massachusetts 
goes now, and will ever go, for free soil and free 
men, for free lips and a free press, for a free 
land and a free world. 

‘Resolved, That thie convention regards with 
deep interest the position assumed by the demo- 
cratic party of the State of New York, as rep- 
resented by the Convention recently held in 
Utica; that it applauds the earnestness and una- 
oimity with which the principles of free territory 
bas been incorporated into the basis of their 
organization; that it commends the wisdom and 
manliness which have been exhibited by Mr. 
Van Buren in his correspondence upor ‘this 
subject, and that it anticipates the most satisfac- 
tory results from the eflect of its proceedinzs 
upon all true democrats throughout the free 
States, who are prepared to act together in pro- 
uiditing the extension of sisvery. 

Resolved, That the language of Henry Clay, 
which has been so often echoed by the whig 
party, is a rebuke of this same party for its 
nomination of Gen. Taylor: —“ If, indeed, [said 
Mr. Clay, ] we have incurred the Divine displea- 
sure, and if it be necessary to chastise this peo- 
ple with a rod of vengeance, I would humbly 
prostrate myself before Him, and implore Him 
io His mercy, to visit our favored land with 
wer, with pestileoce, with famine, with an 
other scourge than military rule, gr a blind and 
heedless enthusiasm for mere military renown.” 

Other resolutions were adopted, directing Dan- 
iel Webster to support the ductrine of the free 
States in the Senate, and to oppose slavery in 
every shape. The resolutions also approved of 
Mr. Webster, for not supporting the numination 
ol Gen. Taylor. A number of other resolutions 
were adopied, but they were only a reiteration 
of the priuciples contained in the above. 

— — . — — 
SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

The regular nominations of the Conventions at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, appear to have been 
received with unanimity generally by the parties 


to which they respectively belong. In New York 


numerous dissentients to the nominations both of 


Gen. Cass and Gen. Taylor may be found. The 
asme remark will apply to several of the New 


contin. The opposition, however, with the ex- 
ception of that of New York, does not, as yet, 
seem very formidable. 
ces, from the press on both sides, in reference to 


announcing the nomination of Mr. Van Buren by 
the Barnburner’s Convention, says: 


state at the Presidential election next November, 
and gives our 36 electoral votes to Tavlor and 


J | tinction which he bas. received, and will be sup- 


We append a few nati- 


the recent nomination of Mr. Van Buren: 
The New York Journal of Commerce, after 


* This divides the Democratic party in this 


Fillmore by a plurality of at least 100,000.” 
The New York Post thys expresses itself on 


the nomination: 


The intelligence has been received with the 
highest satisfaction hy thet large class of the 
Democrats of New York, who have no other in 


terest in the coming election than such as arises 


from an earnest desire to see the the government 
administered with wisdom and ability; and in the 
spirit of the constitution, that class who have no 
favors to hope and no grudges to remember—a 
class immense in numbers, and, when roused, 
overwhelming in strength. 

The nomination, it will be seen, was by accla- 
mation—an outburst of enthusiasm which could 
not wait for the cold and slow process of taking 
vote by vole, but designated at once, by a con- 


current voice, the man who was in the minds of 


allthe menbers. A wise man, a safe man, a 
man of extraordinary sagacity and ability,a man 
who allows no lesson of experience to be lost 


upon him, a Democrat whom the people have 
tried and found faithful, a man whom the large 


majority of the Democratic party desired for 
their candidate at the election four years since, 
bas been selected to receive the votes of the free 
soil Democrats. Jt is a nomination which they 
may well regard with pride, and which, if we 
may form any opinion from what we seo around 
us, they will support with a zeal which has not 


been called forth in the Democratic ranks since 


the days of Jackson. 

We could have wished, for our part, that the 
arrangements for the convention had given it 
somewhat more of a national character. The 
other states of the north and west swarm with 
our national allies, Democrats attached to the 
cause of free soil for free men, and eager to en- 
list under the same banner with ourselves. It is 
true that there were delegates from several oth- 
er states present at the convention, but if the call 
had been more comprehensive it might have em- 
braced delegates from every free state in the 
Union; and the nomination, made, no doubt, with 
the same unanimity of feeling, would have gone 
forth as the act of the Democrats of more than 
half the states of the Union. The character of 
the man nominated, belonging as he does to the 
great Democratic party of the Union, and not to 
a local party in any state, and identified as he is 
with the history of our Federal Republic, will, 
however, give the nomination a general credit 
throughout the United States, and insure its adop- 
tion wherever the friends of free soil resolve to 
make a stand in favor of their principles, 

The nomination of General Dodge for Vice 
President is an excellent one. Ao uncorrupt 
and inflexible Democrat, a than who was trusted 
and worthily trusted by Jackson, a man who has 
always set bis face against unprincipled politi- 
cians uf his own party, he well deserves the dis- 


ported with zeal by the free soil Democrats of 
the country. 


‘The New York Express thus speaks: 


The re-nomination of Mr. Van Buren for the 
Presidency, of coutse, disposes of the nomination 
of Mr. Cass, and we should not be surprised, if 
he carried more votes than Mr. Cass can; but it 
is a nomination with which we Whigs have no 
more to do in 1848 than we had to do with it in 
1836 to 1840. We have fought Mr. Van Buren 
and his friends too many years, and in too many 
hard conflicts to think of a surrender now to him. 
We cannot forget that in his insugural message 
of 1837, he went out of his way, a Northern 
man, to pledge bimself to veto any bill that might 
pass Congress for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; so that he was thea boasted 
of throughout the south, as a “Northern. man 
with Southern principles.” With his ‘course 
now, then, we have nothing to do, further than 
lo wish him all noasible auceesasa in hraakine aun 


subsists upon one ides. 


behold this result. 
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ously and treasonably in 1844, at Baltimore, and 
we ho 


throwing them overboard in 1848. 


that he will be just as successful ia 


The Washington Union says: 
Martin Van Buren, by throwing himself into 


this wild and fatal current, will sink to rise no 
more. We have no doubt that the stern, iron, 
nerved republican, General Dodge, will scout 
the whole overture. 


Van Bunen’s Craractenrisrics.—The New 
York True Sun, a Democratic paper, supporting 


what is termed the “Hunkers,” in a severe arti- 


cle against Martin Van Buren, defines his char- 


acteristics as follows: ; 


“His course is deplored, principally, because it 
reveals his own utter unworthiness—proving the 
truth of the old federal charge, agairst the force 


of which, everywhere, the Democratic presses 
and orators have struggled for years—viz: that 


Mr. Van Buren’s distinguished characteristics 


are selfishness and à propensity for intrigue.” 


The New York Tribune thus announces the 
Bernburoers’ Ticket: 


„Mertin Van Buren for Presiden‘, and Henry 
Dodge (United States Senator, late Governor of 
Wisconsin,) for Vice President, is the ticket of 
the Free Soil Democracy. It is a strong ticket, 


and if no. farther nominations should be made, 


will obtain a good many Whig votes. We should 


not wonder if the Hale ticket were to be with- 


drawn in favor of this one. What if Van Buren 
were to beat Cass in the general vote in the free 


states? We believe he would if every voter could 


but understadd the question whereon they are at 
issue.“ 


The Baltimore Patriot has the following re- 
marks: 


The ground upon which the convention at Uti- 


ca, claiming to represent the Democracy of the 
state of New York, have assumed their position, 
is that of hostility to the existence uf slavery in 
any new territory of the United States. 


The 
Wilmot Proviso, in a word, comprises the text 
and the code of principles of this new organiza- 
tion. It is sectional altogether, not national, and 
The agitations excite d 
and kept up for some years past by the Ab:li- 
tionists, in certain parts of the north, have come 
to a point in this numination of a prominent lea- 


der of the Democrats, and Abolitionism has now 


become political. 

It is not with any feelings of surprise that we 
We recognise in it rather a 
consummation long portended; and, in fact, mere- 
ly a new concentration of elements which have 
had existence for years. 

The phenomenon has not yet assumed its most 
formidable aspeet. There are other develope- 
ments to come. But enough is seen to give war - 
ning, and to summon in behalf of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union all those sentiments of nation- 
ality and of ps‘riotism which are dear to the 
hearts of a united people. This movement at 
the North will be followed by a reaction at the 
South, and on both sides the symptoms of bitter 
dissention are apparent. 

A convention of all the non-slavehold ing states 
Is spoken of, to be held shortly at Buffalo or 
Pittsburgh. If Mr. Van Buren accepts the nome 
ination, of which there appears to be not much 
doubt, the orgenization will be extended and 
strengthened with great activity; and though 11 
may not be able to accomplish its purposes at the 
coming election, the basis will be laid for more 
thorough work four years hence. It is fortunate 
that such a man as Gen. Taylor is in the field.— 
Mr. Cass cannot make headway for a moment 
against this overpowering blow from his own 
party. The hopes of the country now rest upon 
the Hero of Buena Vista. He is what his friends 
have styled him, the Man for the Crisis. 

“Jt General Taylor is elected,” says the Cine 
cinnati Signal, which published the firat suthen- 
tic letter of Generali Taylor, “let there be tor- 
bearance, not the exercise of power—peace, not 
war- the restraint of executive influence, not its 
unlimited and partisan extension.” 

“We confess our surprise,” continues the same 
paper, “that the Whig party have nominated 
General Taylor. It remains to be seen Whether 
they will advocate his election upon other grounds 
than the liberal and comprehensive platform 


which he bas Is id down. We resign to the Whig 
neasa nf thie aito. tha „ -nf hia 
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mentioned, induce us to retire. We have vindi- 
cated the motives and position of the Old Flero, 
through evil and through good report, but always 
upon well defined conditions. We anticipated 
the Baltimore outrage, and have hoped, fondly 
and long, that circumstances would bring Gen. 
Taylor before the country in that independent at- 
litude, and with such clear avowals of his views 
upon a single great topic of public interest, as 
would justify the radical democracy of New York 
in nailing his banner to the mast, and bearing it 
onward if not to present, slili to final triumph.— 
With them, tn the coalingency named, we shonld 


have been proud to act. From them, in this hour 


of official and party proscription, WE CANNOT SEP- 
ARATE. Their principles are our principles, aud 
come weal or come wo, come triumph or come 
defeat, our humble voice and hand are with these 


noble men of Utica—these true succsssors of 


Jefferson—these unflinching compatriots of Leg- 
get.” 


Chirttetlh Congress. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Monday, June 26, 1848. 


In Senate.—The Secretary of the Senate 
called the body to order, when 
On motion of Mr. Benton, 
unanimously selected to preside during the tem- 
porary absence of the Vice President; and a re- 


solution was adopted to inſorm the President of 
the United States and the House of Representa- 


tives of said selection. 
Mr. Dodge, (Senator from Wisconsin, who appear- 
ed and took his seal on the 23d inst.,) presented the 


credentials of his colleague. Mr. Isaac P. Walker, 


who, after having been qualified, took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the Senate proceed- 
ed to ascertain the classes in which the Senators 
frcm the State of Wisconsin shall be inserted, in 
accordance with the Constitution and law upon 
that subject. 

Mr. Walker drew the shortest term ending on 
the 4th March, 1849, and Mr. Dodge the longest, 
ending on the 4th of March, 1851. 

Mr. Niles presented the memorial of John T. 
Sullivan, asking compensation fur binding the 
Jaws and instructions of the Postmaster General 
for the use of the Depariment. 


Reports from Commitiees. 

By Mr. Underwood, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: A bili to vest the titie of the Uni- 
ted States in the purchasers of certain lands sold 
under execution against Gordon D. Boyd. 

[Mr. U. explained the object of this bill, and 
on his motion it was consideced in Committee of 
the Whole, read a third ume, and passed. ] 

By Mr. Dewns, from the Committee on Private 
Lund Claims: A bill for the relief of Robert W. 
Richardson, accompanied by a report. 

By Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: A bill making appropria- 
tions for light-houses, lighi- boats, buoys, &c., 
and providing for the erection and establishment 
of the same. 

By Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: A bill to allow pay and subsistence 
to certain Arkansas and other volunteers who 
have been prisoners of war in Mexico. 

Also from the Committee on Public Lands, (on 
the memorial of Asa Whitney relative to the con- 
struciion of a rail-road from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific Ocean, ) a joint resolution proviuing for a 
survey and exploration of one or more routes tor 
a rail- road from the Mississippi river, below the 
Falls of St. Anthony, to the Pacific ocean, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War. 

[Mr. B. gave notice that, when this resolution 
came up lor consideration, he would propose 
certain amendments, requi ing the Secretary of 
the Navy to cvuse a hydsographical survey of the 
Pacific coast, with the view of determining the 
best point for a dock-yard and naval station on 
that coast ; and authorising the Postmaster Gene- 
tal io contract for carrying the mail between 
San Francisco, in Upper California, and Santa 
Fe, in New Mexico, or some other point in con- 
vement connection with the United States mail 
lines west of the Mississippi river.) 


By Mr. Niles, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Ruads: The joint resolution for 


the relief of persons who have incurred the dis- 


abilities of the 281h section of the act of July 2, 
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Mr. Atchison was 


On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, 


Ordered, That Friday, after 12 o’clock, be set 
apart for the consideration of Senate private bills, 


to the exclusion of all other business. 
Mr. Westcot! submitted the following : 
Resolved, That the First Comptroller of the 


Treasury be directed, as soon as practicable, to 
report to the Senate any facts that have come to 


his knowledge since the passage at this session 
of the act for the relief of Jones & Boker, show- 
ing that said act was passed under a misappre- 
hension of the facts ; and that, until the further 
action of Congress on the subject during the ses- 
sion, said Comptroller suspend any allowances 
or payments under said act. 

On motion of Mr. Bright, Ihe Senate proceed. 
ed to the consideration of the bill to establish a 
Territorial Government in Oregon ; when— 

Mr. Diæ rose and addressed the Senate at great 
length; after which— 

Mr. Calhoun moved that the further considera- 
tion be postponed until to-morrow. 

The following bills were then severally consi- 
dered in Committee of the Whole, read a thiid 
time by unanimous consent, and passed: 

An act for the relief of William Lawson. 

Bill for the issuing of patents in certain cases, 
and for other purposes. 

Bill concerning the taking official oaths in the 
District of Columbia. 


An act for the relief of E. Hickman, wife of 


Alexander D. Peck. ý 

The bill supplemental to an act passed the 9th 
July, 1846, entitled * An aci to retrocede the 
county of Alexandria, in the District of Colum- 
bia, to the Stete of Virginia.” 

An act for the relief of Thomas Scott, register 
of the land office at Chillicothe, Ohio, for ser- 
vices connected with the duties of his office. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
to provide fur a survey of the mouth of Red 
river, in the State of Louisiana. 

This bill was debated et considerable length, 
when a motion was made to lay on the table. 
The question was decided in the negative, by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Atherton, Bright, Butler, Davis, 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Hamlin, Houston, 
Hunter, Johnson, of Georgia, Lewis, Mason, 
Turney, Westcott, Yulee—14. 

Nays— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Brad- 
bury, Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, Dix, Downs, Felch, Greene, Johnson, 
of Maryland, Juhnson, of Louisiane, Miller, 
Niles, Phelps, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Under wood, Upham—22. 

The further consideration of the bill was then 
postponed ; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of Executive business, and, after some 
time spent therein, adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Featherston 
moved that the bill to establish certain post 
routes, now lying on the Speaker’s table, be taken 
up and read the third time. 

Objection being made, the House refused sus- 
pension of the rules for the purpose of taking up 
the bill. 

Mr. Embree moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to iotraduce a bill to establish certain 
post routes. 

{This bill is similar to the post route bill now 
lying on the Speaker's table, except that it con- 
‘ains a proviso declaring that no opinion is ex- 
pressed as to the boundary of any State or Ter- 
ritory.] i 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, rose to a privi- 
leged question, and moved to take up the motion 
made by him some days since to reconsider the 
vote by which was passed the bill conceruing the 
administration of official oaths in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. T. desired to offer an amendment to the 
bill, which he read and explained. 

Mr J. R. Ingersoll opposed the amendment pro- 
posed to be offered by Mr. Thompson to the bill 
as not congruous ; and, after urging the imme- 
diate passage of the bill in a few brief explana- 
tory remarks, moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table; which wes agreed to. 

The House, then, on motion of Mr. Vinton, 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Root in the chair,) 
and proceeded to the consideration of (the bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diploma ; 
tic expenses of Government for the year ending 


Mr. Featherston discussed the powers of the 
General and Territorial Governments over the 
subject of slavery in the Territories through the 
hour allotted to him, with some brief remarks 
pier persed respecting the Presidential candi- 

ates. 

Mr. A. Stewart occupied his hour with a speech 
replete with statistics of the emoluments of Gen. 
Cass, when Governor of Michigan Territory for 
eighteen years and ez officio Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs. He also u.troduced some statis- 
tical statements of the expenditures of the war 
and the General Government as compared with 
earlier Presidential terms. Asan example, the 
expenses of collection under Mr. Adanis were 
three per cent., whereas under Mr. Polk they 
have increased to seven per cent. 

Mr. Clarke, of Kentucky, discussed Gen. Tay- 
lor's position respecting the velo power as tex- 
ampled, although he professed to follow the 
course pursued by the earliest Presidents, and as 
dangerous, especially to the South. He also 
commented on the uncertainty in which Gen. 
Taylor’s political opiniuns were shrouded. He 
was, anxious especially to know the views of 
Gen. Taylor respecting the Wilmot proviso ; and 
on this point a colloquy ensued between Mr. C. 
and Mr. Haskell, but no positive information was 
communicated, allhough Mr. H. said he believed 
Gen. Taylor was opp'sed to the Wilmot proviso. 

Mr. Thompson, ol Pennsylvania, then took the 
floor and occupied it about thirty minutes, when 
he yielded for a motion that the committee rise; 
which being agreed to, the committee rose and 
reported. i 

On motion of Mr. Harralson, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be re- 
quested io communicate to this House the strength 
of the different corps of the army of the United 
States alter the discharge of thuse who by the 
terms of their enlistment and the operation of 
existing laws are required to be discharged at 
the close of the war with Mexico; also, that he 
communicate what will be ibe strength of the 
corps remaining in the army when filled to the 
maximum authorised by law. 

Mr. Vinton said, as he understood the Secre- 
tery of War was engaged in making out new 
estimates for an army bill, he would move to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union from the bill making appropriations 
for the support of the army and of volunteers for 
ine year endjng June 30, 1849, and that it be re- 
committed to the Committee of Ways and Meuns. 
Agreed to. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Tuesday, June 27, 1848. 


In Sxxarz.— Mt. Aichison, the President pro 
lem., called the Senate to urder at the usual hour, 
and submitied an invitation from the Washington 
Nations! Monument Association to attend the 
ceremonies of laying the corner stone on the 4th 
of July. Mr. Clayton submitted a resolution, 
accepling the invitauion, which was adopted. 

Mr. Hale gave notice that he would move for 
leave to introduce a bill to prevent speculation in 
the public lands, and to open the same to actual 
settlers and cullivators. 

Mr Diz presented a highly interesting memo- 
rial from Miss Dix, respecting the amelioration 
of the condition of the indigent insane, and pray- 
ing tbat a portion of the public lands in each 
Stato be appropriated to supply the means 
required. Ou motion of Mr. Diz, the subject 
was referred to a Select Committee, and 5000 
copies beyond (he usual number were ordered to 
be printed tor the use of the Senate. | 

Mr. Niles, on leave, introduced a bill to set 
apart and sell to Asa Whitney, a portion of the 
public lands to aid him in the construction of bn 
railroad to the Pacific. Referred to a Select 
Cummittee, and ordered to de printed. 

‘The Senate then, on motion, resumed the con- 
sideration of the Oregon bill. 

Mr. Bright, of Missouri, gave notice that he 
would move the Misouri compromise as an 
amendment to the bill at-the proper ume. 

Mr. Calhoun, being entitled to tbe floor, ad- 
dressed the Sevate al length in suppurt of the 
doctrine that Congress had no power to legislate 
on the sutject, and demanding that all acquired 
territory shouid be left open to every poruon of 
the peuple to settle upon it, and to carry slaves 
there ul they choose. He considered the agita- 
tion of the slavery question as dangerous to the 
welfare of the country, and therefore desired 
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The speech was listened to with great atiention 
by the Senators and a large audience, the gaila- 
ries being crowded in anticipation. 

Mr. Berrien has the floor upon this question 
to-morrow. The bill was then laid aside. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Post Office 
Appropriation bill was taken up, and sundry 
amendmeats were adopted to the same. Ad- 
journed. 


House or Reeresenrarives.—Mr. Newell ir- 
troduced a resolution instructing the Committee 
on Military Affairs to report a biil in relation to 
arming the militia of the United States in a 
suitable manner. Adopted and referred. 

Mr. Aic lvaine reported a bill for the organiza- 
tion of Indian Territories West of the Mississippi, 
which was read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Embree introduced a bill granting lands in 
the State of Indiana for the construction of the 
New Albany Railroad to the Wabash River. 
Read twice and referred to the Cominittee of the 
Whole. 

The bill authorizing the State of Texas to 
extend her boundary line to the 32d degree of 
North latitude, was then taken up and passed. 

The Speaker announced the first business in 
order do be the consideration of the motion to 
print 10,000 copies of the majority and minority 
reports, submilied by Messrs. Slrokhm and Bedin- 
ger, in relation to errors in the Secretary of the 
Treasury's Annuai Report. 

Me. Rockwell, of Connecticut, obtained the 
Goor, and spoke in strong terms of opposition to 
tLe minority report, insisting that the slatements 
contained were erroneous. 

The subject was then postponed. 

Oo motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Root in the chair, 
the censideration of the general appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. Thompson concluded his remarks com- 
me: ced yesterday, and after some further political 
remarks from Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, and Mr. Brady, 
the Commitice rose, and the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, June 23, 1848. 


Iw Sewate —Reporis from committees.—By Mr. 
Mason, from the Committee of Claims: A bill 
for the relief of George Poindexter. 

By Mr. Borland, from the Committed on Pub- 
He Lands: A bill reviving an act authorizing 
certain soldiers in the late war with Great 
Britain to surrender bounty lands drawn by 
them and to locate otbers in lieu thereof. Con- 
sidered and passed. 

By Mr. Johnsen, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: The following House bills 
without amendment: An act foc the relief of 
William Parker. 

By Mr. Felch, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions: An adverse report on the memorial of 
fssac Dasenport. 

The following bills were then severally con- 
sidered and passed : 

An act foc the relief of the bone fide settlers 
ender the acts for the armed occupation and set 
tement of a part of the Territory of Floridas. 

An act for the relief of Wm. Fitzwalter. 

The bill to remove the disabilities incurred 
under the 28th section for the better organiza- 
tion of the Post Office Department, approved 
July, 1836. 

House joint resolution relative to taking evi- 
dence on the application for pensions. 

Joint resolution to explain an act passed 24th 
June, 1848, entitled“ An act for the reliet of 
Wa. B. Slaughter.” 

On motion of Mr. Rusk, the bill to authorize 
the President to increase the naval establishment 
of the United States was taken up and made the 
special order for Thursday, Gth of July. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ent in Oregon; when 

; , who was entitled to the foor, 
rose and addressed the Senate at great length; 

Mr. Pheips rose to say that be desired to ex- 
prese his views on the question, and moved that 
the further consideration be postponed until to- 
morrow. 

Me. Underwood offered a few remarks touching 
aa amendment he desired to offer to that sub- 
mitted by Mr. Bright, the eect of which was n 
mrovean to let all persons who chose to migrate 


to take any species of property they please, and 
be guarantied in the possession thereof accord- 
i the laws of the States they may have left. 
he amendment was ordered to be printed; 
and then the further consideration of the subject 
was postponed until to-morrow, when Mr. Phelps 
will occupy the floor. 
The bill making appropriations for fortifica- 
tions for the year ending on the 30th June, 1849, 


was taken up and amended so as to insert an 


item of $50.000 for the fortification at Fort Dela - 
ware, on the Pea Patch Island. 
Mr. Johnson, of Lousiana, was about to offer 


an amendment, when— 


On motion of Mr. Benton, the Senate proceed- 


ed *o the consideration of Executive business. 


House or Representatives.— Mr. Stewart, of 


Pennsylvania, asked the general consent to offer 
the following resolution : 


Reeolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to this 
House the amount of extra compensation paid to 
Lewis Cass, over and above his regular and fixed 


salary, whilst in the service of the United States, 


Objection was made by Mr. Jones, of Tennes- 
see, unless the resolution was modified so as to 
include all moneys paid Gen. Taylor since his 
entrance into the service of the Government. 
And after some conversation on the subject of 
the modification belweea Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Stewart— 

Mr. Stewart modified his resolution by adding 
to it the following : 

„And dlso'the amount of extra compensation 
paid to Zachary Taylor, over and above his 
regular and fixed salary, whilst in the service of 
the United States; and the said statement shall 
include also the whole amount of money paid to 
each.” 

Mr. Sims objected to the reception of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Stewart gave notice that he would renew 
his motion on Monday; and, if the objection 
were then made, he would nore a suspension of 
the rules for the purpose of obtaining an oppor- 
tunity to offer the resolution. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said he had prepared 
a resolution to which he hoped no objection 
would be interposed. lt was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
cause tq be furnished to this House a statement 
of all the moneys respectively received from the 
Treasury by Gen. Lewis Cass and Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, for regular and extra services, from their 
first entrance into the public service to the pre- 
sent time, designating the service for which each 
sum was peid. 

Mr. Wick suggested to Mr. Jones to include all 
moneys paid Mr. Van Buren. 

Mr. Stephens requested Mr. Jones to modify his 
resolution by adding the words, * designating 
extra from regular pay.“ 

Mr. Duncan, of Obio, objecting, the resolution 
wes nol received. 

On motion of Mr. Stanton, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a cullection district in that part of 
Tennessee which borders on the Mississippi river, 
with a port of entry at Memphis, and to report 
by bill or otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Meade, it was 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General com- 
municate to this House, at as early a day as 
practicable, a statement showing the expendi- 
tures and receipts on account of the mail, in each 
State and Territory of this Union, for the last 
ten years, including the present fiscal year. 

r. McIlvaine asked leave to offer a resolution 
directing the Committee on Printing to inquire 
into the expediency of printing ten thousand co- 
pies extra of the report accompanying the bill to 
organize an Indian Territory west of the Missis- 
sippi river. Objected to. 

Mr. Bowlin moved that the resolution of the 
Senate authorizing and directing the renewal of 
the contract for carrying the Southern mail be 
taken up. 

Mr. Hunt called for the order of business. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
report made by Mr. Strakm on the 3lst of May 
lost, from the Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures, on the anaual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the finances. 

The question being on the amendment moved 
he Me (Cobh af Genargia io the laat rasoliatian 
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ing: And also 10 000 copies of the views or 
report of the minority of said committee upon 
the same subject, to be printed with the report 
of the majority ;” upon which amendment the: 
previous question was moved yesterday 

The House refused to second the demand for 
the previous question—Ayes 75, noes 86. i 

The question was then stated on agreeing to 
the amendment moved by Mr. Cobb, of Georgia ; 
and, being put, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved the fol- 
lowing, to come in after the first resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures be instructed to make a thorough 
examination into the conditios of the Treaaury 
Department, and especially in relation to the: 
Treasury notes and loans under the acts of July 
22d, 1846, and January 28th, 1847, and that said 
committee have leave to send for persons and 
papers, and to employ a clerk at the usual com- 
pensation. 

Mr. R. moved the previous question. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, submitted the point of 
order that the resolution was not germain to any 
of the resolutions reported by the committee, 
and therefore could not be réceived as an amend- 
ment. 

The Speaker decided that it was germain, and 
would be in order if no resolutions bad been re- 
ported. 

Mr. Cobb insisted that the resolutions alone 
had been reported for the action of the House ; 
that the previous question, if sustained, would 
bring the House to a direct vote on the resolu- 
tions, and that no proposition to amend which 
was not germain to the resolutions was in order. 

The previous question was then seconded, 
and, under the operation thereof. Mr Rockwell's 
resolution was agreed to, yeas 137, nays 37. 

The resolutions reported by the commitive, as 
thus amended, were then agreed lo. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms is hereby 
anthorized to pay to C. W. Deane, administrator 
of the estate of A. Yell, deceased, the amount of 
per diem and mileage which shall, upon exami- 
nation, be found to have been due said Vell as | 
member of the 29th Congress, 

Mr. G. W. Jones, at a subsequent part of the 
day, moved a reconsideration of the vote by 
which this resolution was passed. He explained 
that the resolution proposed to pay the balance 
of the per diem and mileage of the late Archi- 
bald Yell io his administrator, directing the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of this House to pay the same. 
Now, the money in the hands of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms was placed there under an appropriation 
to pay the members of the 30ib Congress, where- 
as the late Mr. Yell was a member of the 29th 
Congress. He would therefore suggest a doubt 
whether the Sergeant-at-Arms could divert an 
appropriation in his bands for other purposes 
tban those for which the appropriation was 
made. Having made this explanation he with- 
drew the motion 10 reconsider, and suggested to 
lhe gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Johnson) that 
he should endeavor lo get the payment frow the 
contingent fund. l 

Mr. Jahnson, of Arkansas, asked the House to 
permit the resolution to be so modified as to di- 
rect the payment from the contiogent fund. - 

The modification was made by general con- 
gent. a 
Mr. Cabell called up the motion made by Mr. 
While to reconsider the vote by which was 
passed the resolution to close the debate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
on Monday next on the bill making appropria- 
tions for civil and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1849, 
with a view of offering a resolution to close the 
debate to-morrow (Thursday) at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. C. remerked that everythiug was in order 
in this discussion, except the Dill itself, and un- 
der the five minu:e rules the debate would be 
confined to the amendments and to the bill. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Talimadge asked the House to take up the 
bili to incorporate the Washington Gas Light 
Company, which was reported cn Friday lust 
from the Committee of the Whole with an 
amendment. 

The bill was then taken up end the amend- 
ment was ccad as follows: 


Seo. —, Be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed to stiha 
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make, issue, or put into circulation any bill, 
draft, check, order, promissory note, change- 
ticket, or any thing else promising or agreeing 
to pay money, intended to circulate as money, or 
the tendency of which shall be to circulate as 
money or currency; and the violation of any 
one of the provisions of this section shall be a 
forfeiture of the charter herein granted, and a 
fine of fifty dollars against each of the directors 
voting for the same. 

„Sec. —, Aud be it further enacted, That each 
of the stockholders in the Washington Gas-Light 
Company shall be held liable in his or her indi- 
vidual capacity for all the debts and liabilities 
before the court or tribunal having jurisdiction 
of the case.” 


The amendment was acreed to, and the bill 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was read a third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Meade, 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union be discharged 
from the consideration of the bill of the House 
to change the times for holding the district 
courts for the United States in the western dis- 
trict of Virginia, and for other purposes, and 
that the same be put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, and, after some debate, in 
which Messrs. Vinton, Jones, of Tennessee, Gog- 
gin, and Meade joined, was amended and ordered 
to he engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. Meade moved to reconsider the vote or 
dering the engrossment of the bill, with a view 
to move its recdimmitment to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with instructions so lo amend the 
bill as to fix the salary of the judge at 52.000; 
and, afier some further debate on the part of 
Messrs. Ingersoll and Meade— 

Mr. Vinton moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. Agreed to. 

The bill was then read the third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. Vinton, re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Root in the chair,) and 
- proceeded to consider the bill making appro- 
priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of Government for the year ending June, 1848. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, addressed the 
committee during his hour, basing his remarks 
upon the memorial of the aitizens of Charleston 
for an appropriation of 3100, 000 for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a custom-house in 
that city, and notwithstanding the favorable re- 
port of the engineer in charge, the hostility of 
the President thereto, which he ascribed to the 
general hostility of the Executive to the State of 
South Carolina on account of Mr. Calhoun's 
thwarting his efforts on the Oregon question, and 
saving us from a war with England. He related 
gome interesting facts connected with Mr. Cal- 
houn’s course in opposition to 54° 40, and as- 
cribed to him the credit of having turned back 
the current of public opinion lashed into fury by 
the President’s extreme claim to that territory, 
and having preserved peace. He touched inci- 
dentally upon the Mexican war, anu expressed 
qhe opinion that it was got into and precipitated 
by the rashness of the President. While we 
were in the war he had never disputed about its 
propriety, necessity, and expediency, but had re- 
served this expression of his opinion until we 
were out of it. l 

Mr. Sims replied, with much warmth, and 
vindicated the Secretary of the Treasury against 
the charges made in relation to a custom house 
at Charleston, and the Executive against an im- 
putation of partiality to one State above another. 

Mr. Woodward also participated in the debate, 
to make explanations of his own views and leel- 
ings. ` 

Mr. Pollock next obtained the floor, but gave 
way to a wotiun lo rise, and the commitice rose 
end reported progress. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, asked unanimous 
consent to receive the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be 
and they are hereby authorized and required to 
send fur persons and papers, and to thoroughly 
investigate the charges as preferred by H. S. 
Thistle against the Commissioner of Patents for 
granting letters patent to ‘Thornton Grimsley foi 
an improvement in the manufacture of dragoon 
saddles, when al the same time (as alleged by 
said Thistle) an application for the same inven- 
tian fnr lattara natent had heen pending in the 


at the time of said Grimsley's application, and 
and for which letters patent were issued to said 
Grimsley without due notice being given to said 
Thistle, as required by law in such cases; and 
that said committee report the result of such in 
vestigation to this House at the earliest day 
practicable. — ° 

Objections were made, and, on motion, the 
Houoe adjourned. 


Che States. 


Be en ee NO IEAI S 

Ruope Istawy.—The Legislature of Rhode Is- 
land, after a session of four days, adjourned. 
Richard W. Greene was elected Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Resolutions were passed 
in favor of abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia, or in case such an act should be de- 
cided to be unconstitutional, then of removing 
the seat of the General Goverment to some free 
territory. 


MassacnusetTs.—The insolvent law of this 
State has been materially altered by the Legisla- 
ture, making it conform more nearly to the Eng. 
lish Bankrupt Law. Commissioners of Insol- 
vency are appointed, who hold courts. An insol- 
vent debtor who does not pay fifty per cent. can- 
not be discharged unless a majorily in number 
and value of his creditors, who have proved their 
claims, shall assent to his discharge,—and no 
certificate of discharge to be granted until the 
third meeting of creditors, nor at any time, 6x- 
cept at a meeting of creditors. 


Prxxs TLvANIA.— From the address of the Hon. 
William F. Packer, elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of this State, on taking 
his seat as the presiding officer of that body, in 
January last, we make this extract. Addressing 
himself te the Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” he said,— 


“ It is known to most of you that this identical 
chair was occupied by the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Congress of 1776, which adopted the 
immortal Declaration of American Independence, 
and by the speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania for the last balf century. 
How forcibly, therefore, does this ancient relic 
remind us of our past history—of our onward 
progress, and our growing greatness. But a little 
over fifiy years sgo, and the population of Penn- 
sylvania was only about 400,000 souls—not a 
turnpike had been constructed within our limits— 
no railroad or canal was thought of—steam as a 
locomotive power, was unknown. The ‘man 
who would then hare proposed to bridge the 
Susquehanna, would bave been pronounced 
insane. Pennsylvania was a frontier State—the 
Alleghany Mountain was the far West—the horse 
and the pack-suddle furnished the swift line of 
transportation of our fathers. The entire re- 
ceipts of the government for the year 1750, from 
all sources, a little exceeded $300,000, while the 
expenses were $25,000 less than the receipts. 

* How wonderfully has the scene been chang- 
ed! Now, in 1848, Pennsylvania is a great and 
mighty Commonwealth, numbering a aie 
of more than two millions of souls. Turnpikes, 
railroads and canals have been extended through- 
out the State. Every hill bas been made to 
reverberate with the pantings of the locomotive, 
and every valley is vocal with the merry music 
ot our industrious boatmen. Bridges, the finest 
specimens of architecture in the world, span 
our noble rivers—and civilization has pressed 
back the far West to the shores of the acific. 
The enlire receipts at the Treasury for the year 
just closed, amount to about $4,000,000; and 
the expenditures for the same period, are about 
93,680,000.” 


Wisconsin.—The proclamation of Governor 
Dodge, uf the Territory of Wisconsin, declared 
tbat the Constitution lately submitted to the peo- 
ple for adoption, preparatory to their admission 
into the Union as a State, had been approved by 
a majority of 10,293 votes out of 22,590 votes 
cast. 

At the election for State and Legislative offi- 
cers, Nelson Dewey, of Grant county, was elect- 
ed Governor; John E. Holmes, of Jefferson 
county, Lieutenant Governor ; Thomas McHugh, 
of Walworth counts, Seeretary of State ; Darius 
C. Fairchild, of Dane county, Treasurer; and 
James 8. Clown. of Milwaukee county, Attorney 


We have the Message of the Governor elect 
of this new State, transmitted to the Legislature 
on the 8th ult. It recommends Common School 
Education, Legal Reform, the erection of a State 
Prison, the modification of Capital Punishment, 
so that only the deliberate murderer shall be put 
to death, while the manslayer in the heat of sud- 
den passion shall be imprisoned for life; the 
abolition of Militia Parades and Musters; a Di. 
reot Tax. moderate Expenditure, and no Repu- 
diation; River and Harbor Imprevements, and 
Homestead Exemption. He characterizes the 
Mexican War as unfortunate, but on our part 
justifiable, and points with gratification to the 
march of Freedom in Europe. On the whole, the 
Message is a govd one, and gives us a higher 
opinion of the young Governor than we had pre- 
viously eherished.— V. Y. Tribune. 

The Legislature was organised on the 7th; N. 
E. Whitesides of La Fayette, Speaker of the 
House; D. N. Johnson, Clerk; H. G. Abbey, 
Clerk of the Senate. 

A Caucus of the majority was held on the 
evening of the 7th to select U. S. Senators. On 
the first ballot, Dedge had 26 votes, Dunn 24, 
Walker 19, Strong 14, and 25 scattered among 
six others. On the fifth ballot, Walker received 
33 and was nominated ; on the seventh, Dodge 
received 35, which put him also in nomination. 
Judge Dunn had 24. The Daily Wisconsin’ 
says the lucky men are firm friends of the Free 
Soil’ principle. They were elected next morne 
ing by the following vote: 


Dem. Walker 61 | Whigs—Whiton 23 
Dodge 60 | Collins 23 
Tweedy 1 


Free Territory m Wisconsin.—The Daily 
Wisconsin furnishes us with a copy of the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, which passed the 
Senate of that State on the 14th ull. nearly 
unanimously. 


Whereas, slavery is an evil of the first magni- 
tude, morally and politically, and whatever may 
be the consequence, it is our duty to prohibit its 
extension in all cases where such prohibition is 
aliowed by the Constitution: Therefore, 


Be it Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Wisconsin, that the introduction of 
slavery into this country is to be deeply deplored; 
that its extension ought to be prohibited by 
every constitutional barrier within the power of 
Congress; that to the admission of new territory 
into the Union, there ought to be an inhibitory 
provision against its introduction, unless clearly 
ar.d unequivocally admitted by the Constitution— 
inasmuch as in all cases of doubiſul construction, 
the rights of man and the cause of liberty ought 
lo prevail. 


Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be, 
and they are hereby instructed, and our Repre- 
semlative are requested to use their influence to 
insert into the organic act for the government of 
any new territory, already acquired or hereafter 
to be acquired, that 18 now free, an ordinance 
forever prohibiting the introduction of slavery or 
involuntary servitude into said territory, except 
as a punishment for crime, of which the party 
shall have been duly convicted according to Jaw. 


ILLINoIs.— The result of the election in this 
State in reference to the adoption of the new 
Constitution,—the clause excluding free negroes 
from the State—and the two mill tax, is as fol- 
lou s: majority for the new Constitution, 44,028 
votes; for the negro clause, 28,182; and for the 
two mill tax, 10,431. The salary of the Gover- 
nor is reduced to $1,500, and that of the Secre- 
tary ond Treasurer each to 5500. The pay of 
members of the Legislature for the first forty 
days is fixed at two dollers per day, and one dol- 
lar per day for the remainder of the session. 
The Legislature meets biennially. 


Tne Census or Texas.—We find in the Tele- 
graph the official census from the several Coun- 
ties of Texas generally, down to the beginning 
of the present year. The total results for the 
whole country are as follows. Electors or vo- 
ters 22,013; white males under 18 years 27,814; 
white males over 18 and under 45 years 25,149 ; 
White males over 45 years 4,899; white females 
45,099; slaves 38,753 ; free colored persons 295. 
Tolal white population, 102,961.— Total white 
and colored population of ail Texas 142,009. 
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Foreign News. 


P, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The English steamer Britannia arrived at 
New York, from Liverpool, hrings London pa- 
pers to the lOth of June. The news is seven 
days later than previous advices from all parts of 
Europe. Trade and business at the time of sail- 
ing of the Britannia were much the same as 
they were represented to be by the America, a 
week before. Cotton was inactive and a little 
depressed. The same may be said of flour and 
grain—though the change in prices was so slight 
‘as to be hardly worthy of notice. Business in 
the manufacturing districts continued dull, at- 
tributed ip some measure, to the threatening 
movements of the Chartists. The English mon- 
ey market was easy. 

On the continent of Eurdpe all was confusion, 
and political affairs were in a state similar to that 
previously reported. The Convention of France 
was progressing slowly, and amidst many difficul- 
ties, in consolidating a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and several important changes were ex. 
pected inthe leaders. The discovery that La- 
martine had been connected with the movement 
to depose the Provisional government, had crea- 
ted considerable excitement, and it was supposed 
that Thiers would take his place. The Aus 
(riens and Italians had another engagement, in 
which the latter were victorious. {tis impossi- 
ble to form any idea, from the advices received, 
what will be the result of the revolutions in any 
part of Europe. 

The latest advices are contained in a third 
edition of the European Times of the 10th ult., 
received by telegraph from London, as follows: 

„The Morning Herald of this day, (June 10,) 
announces that ıt had received an express from 
Alexandria, via Marseilles, stating that the Sikhs 
bad revolted, killed 2 commissaries, and mas - 
eacred al! the British troops at Lahore. 

“Letters from Vienna suy that hopes are en- 
tertained of the Emperor’s return. ‘The liberal 
programme ofthe Foreign minister had met witb 
the Emperor's approval. 

Further accounts say that the Austrian Gen. 
Radetsky had succeeded in reaching the rear of 
the Sardinian army and forcing it to retreat. 

Paris letters of last (Friday) night say that 
the city was in a great state of excitement. The 
house of M. Thiers had been attacked, but the 
mob was repulsed by the military, without avy 
serious collision taking place.” 

Private bankruptcy is almost universal in 
France. A leiier writer from Poris says, that 
unless some miracle is done in its favor, the 
country cannot escape national bankruptey. 


Gaeat Barrans.—Fresh Chertis: disturbances 
ia London have kept up a feeling of disquiet, the 
worst effect of which has been the injury it cau- 
ses to trade. On Sunday, 4th of June, large 
meetings took plack in the Eastern suburbs, (the 
poorest paris of the metropolis) and much severe 
Gghting oceurred between the police and the 
mobe, in which the latter showed a more deter- 
famed spirit than they bad yet exhibited. The 
conflict originated in the mob throwing stones at 
tbe windows of a church in which they had 
learned a body of police were ‘concealed, and 
many frightful injuries were sustained on both 
sides, the rioters, however, being eventually dis- 

rsed, and three of their leadere were arrested. 
Their names are Joseph Williams, Joseph Fus- 
sel, and Earnest Charies Junes, the latter a bar- 
sister of the loner Temple. 


IngLawp.— We do not zee indications of much 
ehange in the affairs of Ireland. The Repeal As- 
sociation and the Irish Confederation have ‘fra- 
ternized,’’ but it seems to be generally admitted 
that the two parties are not constituted for per- 
manent brotherhood. The new association ls to 
be called “The Irish League.” Messrs. Smitb 
O'Brien and Meagher have not been indicted.— 
An address from the Cunfederation has been 
published, signed by Mr. Smith O'Brien, who 
would fain make it appear that an insurrection- 
ary outbreak after Mitchell's conviction was pre- 
vented only by the strenuous exertions of the 
eouneil of the confederation. Possibly the re- 
conciliation between the Repeal Association and 
the Confederation became less difficult from the 
fact that the repeal rent had dwindled down to 
the insignificant sum of 121. for the week. 

Sympathy for Mrs. Mitchell and her children 


shillings each, sold at a guinea each. 


sives, 
derous spirit. Oneof the jury, Mr. Fletcher, 
has had his windows smashed by a sympathiser. 
The fellow, fortunately, was caught doing his 
work quite deliberately, and is now committed 
to the next quarter sessions. 


collision in the streets of Paris. 


reported as not unlikely to supplant Lamartine in 
authority. 


behalf are daily increasing. The sale of Mr. 
Mitchell's furniture took place on the 6th ult., 
and attracted an immense attendance. Many 
persons came from forty to fifty miles in order 
to purchase some relic. The furniture sold at 
extremely high prices, especially small articles, 
such as books, china, glass, Ke. The books, 
with Mr. Mitchell’s autograph, brought, in many 
instances, one hundred times their original cost. 
A pike and two swords, which cost but a few 


Mr. Whitty, the foreman of the jury who tried 
Mr. Mitchell, has since that trial received no 
fewer than five threatening letters of the most 


atrocious kind; and his wife has received one; 
others of the jury—in fact not one of the twelve 


has escaped them—have received similar mis 
Every one of the letters breathes a mur- 


On the 2d ult. a manifesto was issued by the 


council of the Irish Confederation to the Irish 
people, signed b 
terms no less defiant of the law than the effusions 
of Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. 8. O’Brien, couched in 


Tue Harvest in Jasranp.—Tho Ballinasloe 


Western Star says: Perhaps in the memory of 
the present generation there never seemed such 
bright prospects for the farmer—so far as abun- 
dant crops can testify—as the present. 
earth, in common phrase, groans under its pre- 
eious burdens of wheat and other grains. 
dearly loved potato of the Irish peasant 1s spring- 
ing up with seeming health, and greater luzuri- 
ance, and in greater abundance, at this early pe- 
riod of the year, than we recollect on former 
occasions. 
ty of witnessing through various parts of Galway, 
King’s, and Queeo’s counties, Meath, Kildare, 
Dubiin, Wicklow, Kilkenny, and Tipperary.” 


The 
The 


This we have just had an opportuni- 


France.—The European Times states that the 


resignation of Lamartine and Ledru Rollin was 
openly talked of in Paris, and suspic.ons are ex. 
pressed that Lamartine was a partly to the move · 
ment of the 15th of May. 


Caussidiere, late Prefect of Police, charges 


Lamartine with having supplied the arms to So- 
brier, which enabled him to get up the conspira- 
cy. Lamartine's friends allege that his aim was 


by making a popular demonstration to avoid a 
M. Thiers is 


With regard to the condition of Paris, nothing 
in the way of stirring events has occurred, but 
all the published accounts as well as the private 
letters wanifest a most uneasy feeling as to the 
probable power of the Government to meet the 
emergencies of the time, or to protect themselves 
from formidable disturbances. Louis Blanc is 
not to be prosecuted for his part in the affair of 
May 15th. Rumors of resignations are circula- 
ted daily. Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, and others, 
being successively named, while the retirement 
of Cremieux, the minister of justice, and the ap- 
pointment of M. Bethmont in his place, have 
been definitely announced. Meanwhile the min- 
ister of the interior has presented a bill to the 
Assembly, which has been passed bya majority 
of 478 against 82, for the suppression of ail as- 
semblages of the people, whether armed or un- 
armed, of a threatening nature. The punish- 
ments provided are severe, and have been de- 
nounced by some members as Draconian, and as 
being far beyond anything resorted to by Louis 
Phillippe during his reign of eighteen years—a 
view which was met by one of the members with 
the plea that “under a republic resistance to the 
laws is a more serious offence than under a mo- 
narchy.” 

The committee on the constitution is under- 
stood to have nearly terminated sts sittings, and 
according to the Journal des Debats the proposed 
preanible will run “In the name of God we de- 
clare that France shall be a fraternal republic, 
one and indivisible.” The executive power will 
be recommended to be centered in the Fresident, 
who will be elected for four years, and who will 
then be re-eligible. He must have at least 2,- 
000,000 votes. A single legislative chamber 18 
also to be recommended, to consist of 750 mem- 
bers, whose electiens shall be triennial. 

A banquet of the operatives of Paris, admis- 
sion to which was fo be at the rate of two pence 


— 


take place, and upward of 150, 000 tickets had 
already been distributed. It was then declared 
to have been put off, and an announcement i 
now made that it has again been postponed, if 
not altogether abandoned. The whole sffair cre- 
ated alarm, and we are ignorant of the tactics 
which have caused its suppression. The elec- 
tion for. filling up eleven vacancies in the repre- 


sentation of Paris in the National Assembly has 
also just terminated in a way to add to the prev- 


alent disquiet, four out of the eleven chosen be - 
ing ultra republicans or communists. Among 
the successful candidates are included Caussi- 
diere, the late prefect of police, Victor Hugo, 
Thiers, and Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Iraty.—Advices from Turin to the J8th ult., 
have brought the important intelligence that 


Peschiera had surrendered, and was in the hands 


of the troops of Charles Albert; and that an en- 
gagement had taken place at the sama moment, 
at Goite, between 30 000 Austrians, who last 
marched from Verona, and 15,000 Piedmontese, 
the result of which was, that the former wers 
completely routed; and being pursued by the cav- 
alry, when flying in confusion, a great portion 
were cut to pieces. The King and the Duke of 
Savoy were personally engaged in this combat. 
The former received a slight contusion of the 
ear from a cannon ball that passed near him; and 
the latter was slightly wounded from a musket 
ball, not sufficient however to induce him io dis- 
mount, or to retire from the field. 

The Piedmontese and the Lombardians have 
pronounced in tavor of a union; and Charles Al- 
bert who is now regarded as the liberator of 
Italy, is to be rewarded with the crown. 

Calabria is in full insurrection; a body of 1500 
Sicilians had passed the straits from Messina, 
with ten pieces of cannon, to assist their broth- 
ers in Calabria. The famous Romeo and his two 
sons had landed at Civita Vecchia, and were on 
the road to join the insurgents. The King of the 
Two Sicilies will scarcely be able tu resist the 
overwhelming feeling which has pow set 
against him. 


Austraia.—We have accounts from Vienna to 
the 2d ult. The conduct of the Emperor is con- 
sidered by the Viennese as most extraordinary.— 
A deputation of ladies to present a petition re- 
questing his majesty to return to his capital, uad 
been treated with marked rudeness at Innspruck. 
The Emperor took the petition from the ladies, 
and without saying a word turned on his heel and 
walked away. Thecily was quiet, but distrust 
commenced to prevail between the people and the 
Noblesse; many of.the latter body were leaving 
the city to join the court, or to return to Boden 
or Ischel. By a decree dated at Janspruck, on 
the 22d May, the Emperor has provisionally 
abolished, until the constitutional establishment 
of a new penal code, all corporeal punishment, 
exposure on the pillory, and branding, bas decla- 
red that houses can only be searched by virtue of 
a judge’s warrant, and has extended the facilities 
for liberuting on bail persons accused of offon- 
ces. 


Rome.—The latest advices from Rome state 
that nothing new bas occurred there; Rome is 
perfectly tranquil. The elections of the Cupital 
and the Provinces, as yet known, are very satis- 
factory. The celebrated Gioberti is there, and 
is every where “feted.” The ex-Embassador of 
Austria, M. Lutzow, and his family, embarked 
on board the British steamer Locust, at Civita 
Vecchia, on the Du ult. It is said that Pius IX. 
had recovered ali his populeriiy, and on the feast 
of St. Philip Neri the population made a bril- 
liant manifestation in bis favor. 


Spain.—The authorities of Cadiz have com- 
pelied all the British residents to furnish securi- 
lies for their conduct. Arrests are daily taking 
place in Madrid. 


Ruseia.—The cholera is again making sed ha- 
voc in Russia. According to the Berlinishe Nuch- 
richler, there were in one week, 155 cases in 
Moecow, 57 of which terminated fatully. 


Swepren.— Letters from Stockholm, of the 
26th May, state that the Swedish fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Gyllengranat, was ap- 
pointed to set sail on the 5th ult. The Swedish 
and Norwegian corps d’armee was expected to 
be concentrated by the 27th ult. in Scania, the 
Southermost province of Sweden, whence it 
could be transported.to Schleswig iu a very few 
bours. A number of large boats, armed with 
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tion of the auxiliary army, and immense stores 
of ammunition had been sent to Scania for its 
use. 


Bavunswicx.—Two important laws were pro 
mulgated on the 18th ult. The first abolishes all 
disqualifications on account of religion, and 
therefore de facto emancipates the Jews; the se- 
cond repeals the prohibition of intermarriage be- 
tween Jews and Christians. 


Greruanr.—The Constituent National Assem- 
bly of Germany has issued a proclamation, in 
which it solemnly declares that it fully recogni- 
zes the right of the people of other than Ger- 
man race living within the territory of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, to enjoy perfect equality in 
the official use of their languages, in the church, 
schools, literature; administration, and tribunals. 
The proclamation concludes by declaring that 
neither the Sclavonian, nor the North Schileswi- 
ger, who speaks the Danish language, nor the 
inhabitant of southern Germany, with his Italian 
tongue, nor any one else shall have reason to 
complain of an infringement in his national 
rights, or of being abandoned by the German 
brotherhood in the hour of necessity or dan- 

er. 
. An inflammatory address from the German 
citizens of Philadelphia, is placarded on the 
walls of St. John’s Church, cor juring the assem- 
bled Parliament to dethrone the reigning sove- 
reigns, and to establish a Republic. 


Prusesa.—In Prussia matters seem to be worse 
than ever. A Berlin mob have obtained the 
complete ascendancy in the Government. Gen. 
Aschcff, the commander of the Burgher Guard, 
has been compelled to resign his command of 
the Burgher Guard, owing to the jealousy of 
she people of his connection with the court. Af- 
ſalrs ate ina restless, uneasy state. The arms 
distributed by the government, for the mainte. 
nonce of order, are very likely to be turned 
against the court; and allogether the violence of 
the clubs and the demonstrations against re ac- 
tion, seem likely to have some serious resulis. 
The Prince of Prussia has arrived at Potsdam. 


Denmark anv HolLsTEIx.— The rumored bat- 
tle between the Danes and Germans is confirm- 
ed. According to the report of the Hanoverian 
General Halkett, his loss was not serious, and he 
makes no mention of the six guus, which were 
said to have been taken by the Danes. Accounts 
from Schleswig of the lst ult. confirm the cap. 
ture of two Danish battalions on the 30th May. 
Gravenstern was bombarded by them, but they 
were eventuajly repulsed by General Wrangle. 
A rumor accompanies this intelligence to the 
effect that a Danish corps d'armee of 6000 men 
is surrounded by the Prussian troops. Tne radi- 
cal party in Copenhagen is said to have gained 
its point; that is to say, the proposals for peace 

‘have been succeasfully resisted. 
— 2 ́äʒwẽä 


The steamship Cambria arrived at Boston on 

riday morning, 3Uth ult. bringing intelligence 
to the 17th ult. We give a sammary of the 
pews. 


Enotanp —The cotton makets continue dull 
and depressed, und in sume descriptions there 
had been a slight decline - there was no prospect 
of improvement. 

Tne corn markets were also dull and prices 
receding. The weather continued favorable for 
the growing crops, and consequently there was 
no speculation in the market. 

The threatened demonstration of the Chartists 
which came off on the 12\h, proves even a much 
more signal failure than ine ala ir on Kennington 
Common. A body of military and the police 
force very effectually overawed the Chartists, 
who dispersed without having even organized the 
meeting. Some of the principal leaders were 
arrested. 


Tue New Reronm Associarion.—Meetings, 
in connection with this Assuciation, heve been 
held in several of the more important cities and 
towns in Great Britain. They have been more 
numerous lately, owing to the close approach of 
the time named for the bringing forward of Mr. 
Hume’s motion. The meetings, in many places, 
were presided over, or attended by the mayor, 
town councillors, and other respectable inbab- 
ilants. 

InkLAxD.— There is not any very important 
news. The repeal agilation has come to a stand 
still. The fraternization of the Old and Young 
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of an event so much desired by Irishmen, has 
heen postponed for a fortnight by the leaders at 
Conciliation Hall, in order to give the country an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion thereupon. 
The general tone of all classes of repeaters is 
18 violent than before the conviction of Mitch- 
ell. 


France —The accounts from France ere of 
the deepest interest. The partisans of all the 
aspirants to the French crown seem to be active 
io their intrigues. 

The Prince de Joinville and the Duc d'Aumale, 
report says, have passed some days in Paris, also 
that the Duke of Bordeaux has been there, and 
been received by the Duke Montemart, and 
pesased a day with his nurse. 

The Prince de Joinville, however, is said to have 
refused to encourage an attempt to overthrow 
the existing government. The attempts of the 
police to arrest these dangerous visiters, though 
aware of their presence, had been unsuccessful. 

Paris was said to be quiet at the last dates; 
bul there are causes enough at work to produce 
excitement, is manifest 

The unexpected return of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, for Paris, as well as for the departinent of 
the Yonne, the Sarthe, and the lower Charente, 
has caused great embarrassment to the Govern. 
ment. Having already admitted three members 
of the Bonaparte family to the Assembly, it is 
difficult to find a decent pretext for the exelusion 
of a fourth, who, though a pretender against ths 
Government of Louis Phillippe, sets himself up 
now as a sincere Republican. 

On the 12th ult. an immense crowd had been 
attracted outside the hall of the Assembly, under 
the idea of seeing Prince Napoleon pass to take 
his seat. It was with some difficulty that the 
troops could preserve a passage for the deputies, 
and no one was permitted to approach the hall 
without a ticket. At three o'clock the rappel 
was beat. and the National Guard turned out at 
once. Various reports were in cirvulation, but 
all agreed that the Bonapartists had attempted 
an insurrection. According to one report there 
had been fighting in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
According to another, the inhabitants of the 
Banlieu were preparing to march upon Paris, to 
force the Assembly to accept Prince Louis Na- 
poleon. In the meantime the crowd in the Place 
de la Concorde having raised the cry of * Vive 
Louis Napoleon! Vive I’E-npereur !” the General 
in command ordered the National Guard and the 
troops io clear the place. The crowd resisted, 
and sume pistol shots were fired, by which some 
of the officers of the Cavalry were wounded. 
The shots were heard in the Assembly, and 
shcrtly afterwards, at half-past five oclock, M. 
de Lamertine mounted the tribune in a state of 
great agitation, and announced that a serious 
circumstance had just occurred in the Place de 
la Concorde: blood had been spilt—a shot had 
been fired to the cry of * Vive l'Empereur Na- 
poleon!” The gravity of the circumstance re- 
quired energetic measures. He then announced 
a bill excluding Prince Napoleon from France, 
but allowing the rest of the Bonaparte family to 
remain. The announcement was ceceived with 
acclamations. The friends of the Republic, at 
the time the post left, had been every where 
victorious, and the streets were in possession of 
the troops and ihe National Guard. Great ep- 
prehensions, however, were entertained of dis- 
turbances during the night. Tue artillery bad 
been sent for from Vincennes. 

The chief subject of discussion in political cir- 
cles, and the source of serious alarm to the Re- 
publican parties, is the diffusion of the spirit of 
imperialisin throughout the country, but more 
especially in the army. Several regiments have 
shouted ** Vive l'Empereur!” many more have 
cried Vive Louis Napoleon!” When the name 
of Louis Napoleon was announced from the steps 
of the Hotel de Ville, the military who were on 
the place raised their cups on the tops of their 
bayonets in token of exullation. 

fraty.—The Milan Gazette, of the 3d ult. an- 
nounces that Gioberti, having asked the Pupe 
whether he would go to Milan, to place the iron 
crown on the head of Charies Albert, the Pope 
answered he would most gladly do it if it would 
be conducive to the peace and prosperity of Italy. 
The same journal announces the death of the 
celebrated writer, Montanelli, and of the no less 
celebrated naturalist Pills, who fell before Man- 
tua, in the Tuscan ranks, on the 30th of May. 

Il Contemporaneo says that the news of the fall 
af Poerhiers arrived in Rona on tha Ath alt. 


end ceused great rejoicing. Two companies of 
the corbineers are immediately to be raised and 
sent to the theatre of war. 

The votes given in the provinee of Milan. for 
the immeniate union of Lombardy with Pied- 
mont, emounted to 129,440, and those opposed to 
it did not exceed 272. In the province of Cre- 
mona, there were for the union, 47,064; against 
it, 24. In the province of Lodi, for tbe union, 
46,860; against it, 69. 

A considerable number of the chief places of 
the Venetien provinces had also declared them- 
selves in the same sense, and it is now nearly 
certain that the Provisional Government at Ve- 
nice will adopt a like course. 

Letters from Naples to the 4th of June, state 
that all continued quiet, but there were indiea- 
tions that this was but a temporary state. The 
Republican party were evidently only waiting a 
favorable opportunity for another struggle, while 
the troops and jagzzaroni, flushed by success, and 
with an eager appetite for further plunder, were 
doing their best to provoke such an event by in- 
solence. 


Spain.—It is said that the Queen has addressed 
an autograph letter to Queen Victoria, giving 
assurances of the most friendly disposition tow- 
ards England, and saying that the expulsion of 
Sir H. Bulwer had for its object to increase the 
friendship between the two countries, and finally 
begging the Qleen not to credit Sir Henry's rep- 
resentations, but to wail for the statement of the 
Spanish Government. 

The disturbances on the frontier continue, and 
some skirmishes between the Government troops 
and a party of Mountemolinists bad taken place. 


Denmark AND THE Ducuizs.—The war has 
been renewed between the Danes and the Ger- 
mans with great vigor, and ai! hopes of medi- 
ation appear at an end. It is said the former 
will agree to no other settlement. An action 
was, however, fought between the belligerent 
troops, on the Sth ull. and appears to have re- 
suited to the advantage of the Danes, as the lat - 
ter were unable to force the Danish position at 
Duppel, though they succeeded at first in driving 
in the Dinish advanced posts. 


Russia anD Pol AxD.— The Augsburg Gazette 
states, from Vienna, under dute of the 6th ult. 
that the Russians have crossed the Pruth, on the 
frontier of Bessarabia, and that Baron Sturmer, 
the Austrian Minister at Constantinople, has 
protested warmly against this movement. 

According to seemingly trustworthy advices 
from Poland, it is asseried that the Russian forces 
concentrated in the kingdom of Poland amount, 
at the present time, to nearly 400,000 men, with 
an immense force of artillery. , The inhabitants 
along the Pruesian and Austrian frontier, have 
been latterly kept on the qui vive by the constant 
reports of artillery. Some of the more credulous 
supposed that a serious insurrection had broken 
out in Russian Poland, but the more probable 
account of these continued discharges seemed to 
be that the Russian Generals were employed in 
exercising the forces under their command in the 
use of their guns. 


Austaia.—Accounts from Vienna confirm the 
statement of the Emperor of Austria's wish to 
resign his imperial authority in favor of bis 
brother, Archduke Francis Charles. But it ie 
asserted that in that case the Archduke Charles 
is prepared to resign his rights in favor of his son, 
Francis Josef, during whose minority the Arch- 
duchess Suphia ( sister of the Queen of Prussia ) 
would be Regent. Vienna is perfectly quiet, 
and even the secession of Bohemia has failed in 
producing a lasting impression. . 

Geramany.—The Diet of Frankfort seems to 
be occupied with the adjustment of Sclavonian 
affairs, and the formation of a Directory to man- 
age the affairs of Germany until the definite es- 
tablishment of a supreme central government in 
Germany, when its sovereign functions will 
cease. 

Ecret.—The Allgemeine Z-itung, in a letter 
from Cairo, makes mention ol a very large levy 
of troops by lurahim Pacha, the regent of Ezypt. 
It is known that, by existing treaties, the Egyp- 
tian army must not exceed 18,000 men, but is 
now actually 50,000. The recruiting of the fel- 
lahs is attended with fearful cruelties. Ii is not 
easy to aecount for the extraordinary prepara- 
tions, and various causes are assigned; among 
other reasons given is, that an invasion is appre- 
hended by 25,000 English from the coast of Aden. 
ft ie. however. suspected. that false pretexts ara 
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assigned, in order to cover the actual plan of 
Tbrahim, who is resolved to take advantage of a 
mo nent when nearly all the European po vers 
will be occupied in the maintenance of order in 
their own States, for throwing off the sovereignty 
of the Ottoman Porte, and making Egypt inde- 
pendent. The health of Mehemet Ali continues 
extremely feeble. 
— — . — 

From Yucatan Merida Threatened.—The 
schooner Fanny Grey, Captain Stedman, arrived 
at New York on Saturday, 24th ult.. ir nineteen 
days from Laguna, bringing some further news 
from Yucatan. The Indians hed at length reach- 


ed Merida, and were around that city in great 


foree waiting to attack. Fifteen thousand peo- 


ple had fled froin the country to that city for re- 


fuge, and were shut np there in great destitu- 
tion. Most dreadful will be the slaughter when 


the Indiens fall upon them, as there is no doubt 


they will overpower the citizens. 


The schooner Jones arrived at New Orleans 


with dates from Tampico to the 10th ult. The 
Indians in that vicinity are very troublesome.— 
Captain Hunter, of the schooner Jones, was with 


a company that repelled an attack upon that 


town. The same vessel brings distressing se- 
counts from Campeachy. A battle between the 
whites and Indians on the Ist ult., near Bohen- 
chen, resulted in the loss of nine hundeed killed 
and wounded on the part of the Indians. Anum. 
ber of smalt towns have been destroyed by the 
Indians, the inhabitants flying at their approach. 
We learn from Yucatan that Islega had peti. 
tioned Commodore Perry not to withdraw the 
United States forces until the Mexican govern- 
ment had provided for the safety of the whites. 
The Peninsula was in a deplorable condition. 


From Yocaran.—By the schooner Fanny 
Gray, at New York, news is received that the 
Indians were around Merida in great force. Fiſ. 
teen thonsand people had taken refuge in tbat 
city,and destitute, with no chance of escape. 
Campeachy was also full. A great difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining provisions. The Gov- 
ernor of Laguna has issued a proclamation re- 
fusing to have any more Indians landed on that 
island except females. Great numbers of neu- 
tral indians are flocking to that place for refuge: 
Things look worse than ever. 


Frox Maarriniquz.—We are under obliga- 
tions, aays the Salem Register, io Mr. William 
P. Goodhue of this city, for a copy of the Cour- 
rier de Ja Martinique of the 27th of May, frum 
the contents of which we infer that order was in 
a great degree restored at St. Pierre. 

The revolt, incendiarism and bloodshed, of 
whieh the New York papers give accounts, took 
place on the 22d of May, originating in the im- 
prisonment of a negro slave, whom his fellows 
attempted to rescue.—Excesses followed and 
several families fled; but we are led to believe 
that the disorders were ended by the immediate 
abolxion of slavery, which was proclaimed iu 
the streets of St. Pierrc, on Tuesday, the 230, 
and throughout the Island on the following day. 


Under date of St. Pierre, May 26, the Courrier 
says in substance: 

** The appearance of our town, since Tuesday, 
és indescribable. Tne innumerable flags sus. 
pended from the windows of the houses, the 
groups of people which throng the street, waving 
branches of laurel, flowers and foliage, singing as 
they pase—the cries of Vive la Liberte! which ro- 
sound on all sides, givé such an aspect of joy 
that we hazard notbing in saying thet never has 
at witnessed the spectacle of a festival so anima- 
ted, so deeply felt by the masses. 


The Courrier contains several items of local 
interest connected with the events of the day 
aad night of the 22d, and an official list of all the 
victims. In the house of Sanois, 23 persons per- 
ished, including young Lassere, who arrived 
from France only two or three days previous. 
Two others were killed, one died during ampu- 
tation of. the leg, and thirteen are reported 
wounded, mors or less dangerously. 


Later From MARTIN IdR. We learn from 
Cept. Clark, of the barque Clarissa, arrived yes- 
terday from Ponce, P. R. that the French Gor- 
ernment schooner bad arrived with some 50 pas- 
sengers from Martinique. A report bad been 
received at Ponce when the C. left, that the 
white inhabitants had assembled and drove the 
biecks out of the ony 

The Governor of Porto Rico bad issued a proc 


„„ e tha mace. fenm artin inae 


to the slaves on that island, to avoid any insur- 
rection, as they would be punished without 
mercy.—Jour. of Commerce. 


THe Stave INSURRECTION aT MARTIN- 
1que.—Capt. Saunders, of the brig Spartin, ar- 
rived at this port yesterday, from Surinam, re- 
ports that he touched the island of Martinique 
on Sunday the 28th ultimo. He brings no later 
news, but says,as to the bloodshed caused by 
the rebellon, that he heard of but one family 
killed and two shot. It was supposed there, 
when he sailed, that the blacks would go to work 
again in a day or two.—Bosion Traveler. 


From Rio De Janeino.—The clipper built 
brig Flora, Captain Watts, has arrived at this 
port, in the very remarkable short passage of 
thirty one days to the Capes of Virginia, she hav- 
ing sailed from Rio on the 21st ult. . 

The Flour market had undergone no change of 
importance since previons advices. Sales con- 
tinue making at from 22/000 a 23000 for Rich- 
mond; 15500 a 17/000 for good Baltimore. 
Ooffee, 20600 a 2750 for mixed lots of good first 
and superior. xchange on England 23}.— 
Freignis 105 a 110 cents, and 5 per cent. per Ib. 

The packet arrived from England on the 14th 
May, with dates to the 4th April; her intelligence 
caused the produce market to wear a gloomy as- 
pect.—Exchange Books. 


Biography. 


JOSHUA JOHNSON, 
THE FATHER OF MRS. J. d. ADAMS. 
[ Written for Neal's Saturday Gazette.) 
Me. Johnson was the fifth son of a highly re- 
spectable family of Calvert county, Md., who 


came to America in the reign of Queen Anne of 
His mother wasa Miss Haker, also of 


England. 
England, the daughter of the commander of an 
English vessel, and pussessed of some landed 
property in Maryland, where the family was 
originally established in a handsome mansion on 
the banks of the Patuxent, (burnt down by the 
English in the war of 1812, but at the time not 
in their possession.) 

Mr. Johnson was one of. eleven children, five 


of whom served in the revolutionary war, and one of 


whom was Thomas Johnson, the first governor 


of Maryland, Judge of the Supreme court. com- 


missioner for the public buildings and District of 
Columbia on the first plan of the city of Wash- 
ington, and last, but not least, the personal friend 
of General Washington. 

Mr. J. Johnson, previously to the revolution- 
ary war, had been established in London (Eng- 
land) as a merchant. When the war was de- 
clared, he, being a staunch republican, could no 
longer remain in England with safety, and there - 
fore removed his family to Nantz, in France, 
and was presented by Dr. Franklin to the king 
and queen in the capacity of commercial agent, 
being appointed by the congress of the old con- 
federation in 1778 or 1779. At Nantz he re- 
mained until the year 1783, after the peace, 
performing the dulies of consul and agent for the 
ports of Nantz, Brest, and Moriaix. 

In 1783, alter the peace, in the month of 
May, he was transferred to London as consul 
general, but with a salary totally inadequate to 
support his family. e 

ben the constitution went into operation, 
Gen. Washington, then president of the United 
States, renominated Mr. Johnson for the same 
office, congress having substituted fees of office 
instead of the salary which had been annexed to 
an office of drudgery and expense at that station, 
quite insufficient for support, and ruinous to 
health and fortune. The fees of office were 
small, and not well paid. 

Impressment for seamen was then at its height, 
and the steps of his house and tbe hall would be 
almost impassable from the number of poor sai- 
lors who hung there for safety on account of the 
consular privilege. The moment their feet 
touched the street pavement a prese-gang, sta- 
Uoned ever near the house, would seize tbe poor 
fellows, and, if they resisted, the cutlass was 
used without mercy, and they were carried off 
toa tender and shipped ere the consul could go 
through the forms and ceremonies attendant upon 
the modes of appeal for their relief. Sailors 
are not romarkabie for their thrilt, and their 
heedless liberelity leads them into trouble and 


want, hie wesa tn ha ran ad he anma nnn and 


| the consul was incessantly called on to relieve - 


their necessities, their dangers, their sickness, 
their wounds, their losses, and to furnish them! 
clothes, physicians, and funeral expenses, while 
the established fees were quite insufficient to 
meet these heavy and constant demands. 

In 1796, Mr. Johnson offered his resignation of 
the office but it was not accepted, and in Octo- 
ber, 1797, he returned to his native country, ia- 
volved in difficulties, and without the means to 
subsist a wife and seven children, six of them 
daughters, with one son, who was, after Me. 
Johnson's death, appointed postmaster at New 
Orleans, where he served faithfully during many 
years. 

Mr. Johnson was nomineted to the senate by 
president J. Adams as superintend nt of stamps, 
a temporary situation, and was confirmed by the 
casting vote of Mr. Jefferson, then vice presi- 
dent, who had known him many years. 

In very. feeble health, he accompanied his 
daughter, [Mrs. J. Q. Adams, who had just ar- 
rived in America for the first time in 180 J.] to 
pass two short months with him, after an eb- 
sence of four years, to introduce her to his rela- 
tives in Fredericktown, Md., where he was seized 
with a dangerous illness, of which ho died, after 
great suffering, at the house of Baker Johnson, 
Esq., his brother, from whom he received every 
kindness, as well as from all his brothers and 
connexions. He expired on the 21st of April, 
1802, a few days after his office had ceased, 
leaving a widow aod family in the most destitute 
circumstances. 

His vouchers were destroyed by fire in the de- 
partment, and bis accounts were never settled. 
There are yet some persons living who can tes- 
tify tothe truth of this statement, and can testify 
to the truth of his character. At the present 
time, when the station of consul is made suitable 
to its simple labors, and impressment, that curse 
of seamen is suppressed, it is (reed from the cruel 
anxieties and the perpetual peril by which the 
health and life of Mr. Johnson was endangered 
in visiting the haunts of vice and murder to 
which he was incessantly exposed by the rufian 
press gangs with whom his duty obliged him to 
interſere. 

— — . — — 
THE INDIANS. 

Tax Winnezacors.-~A correspondent of the 
St. Loris Reveille, writing from Fort Atkinson, 
on the 3d ult. says: 


„% We have hada deal of trouble and very 
many violeat councils with the Indians on the 
subject of their removal, the principal objection 
being fear of the Sioux. So strong was this 
feeling among them that, some few days since, 
afier the withdrawal of the troops from their 
councils, they attempted flight in a body towards 
Missouri. i detached Lieut. McKenney and 
about fifty men after them, just at sundown.— 
They were overhauled about midnight. Lieut. 
McK., getting between them and sundown, held 
them in check until some of their ſears were 
alleyed, and, sending out a small reinforcement, 
{ had them marched to within three miles of the 
fort, where they are now, the whole tribe, liter- 
ally under guard. To-day 1 shall send the ba- 
lance of my command down, and, after turnin 
over the public property here, will follow this 
evening mysolſ, and camp among them until the 
Sch inst., when we willall take up our line of 
march for the Crow Wing river, latitude forty- 
seven degrees north. I shall have with me my 
whole company and a well-tried 6-pounder.— 
The Indians are now satisfied of two things: 
that there 1s not so much danger as they appre- 
hended ; and that, danger or no danger, they are 
bound to go. We shall travel for two weeks of 
the lime through a fine elk and buffalo country.” 


ÅBORIGINAL Inpustry.—By the census of the 
Indian tribes, which is now In the process of 
being taken, it is shown that the seven small 
bands of Ottawas about Michilimachinac, num. 
bering about 700 souls, who rely whoily on agri- 
culture for a subsistence, have raised, during the 
last season 25,000 bushels of corn and 40,000 
bushels of potatues. They also made last spring 
225,000 pounds, or over 147 ions, of maple sugar, 
worth al the Mackinac market seven cents per 
lb.—making $22,750 on sugar alone. Corn is 
worth at the same place 50 cents, and potatoes 
371 cents per bushel. Ibis single example 
shows what the Indian tribes could do for them- 
selves, if they were all to make a bold appeal to 
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Statistics. 


Dest or tHe Umirep Srates.—The following 
‘js a statement of the debt of the United States, 
as recorded in the Register's office at Washington 
on the 2ist ult., showing a grand total, [exelu— 
sive of the recent loan of sixteen millions. I of 
$48,196 321,86. Of this amount 631.868, 762.49 
has been incurred since the It of July, 1846. 
There remains to be peid into the Treasury, 
under the acts of 22d of July, 1846, 28th of Jan— 
vary, 1847. und 3ist of March, 1848. $17,582,- 
128 55—making together if the whole should be 
pa id, the sum of 859,450.89 1,04, which may be 
estimated as the war debt as provided for by 
estimate up to 38th June, 1849 :— 
Payable. Amount. 
D. of Columbia, 54 p. et. 1-17 p. an. 1,020.000 00 
Loaned Ap. 42. 6 “ 1862 8,273,383 00 


‘© March 43, 5 “ 1853 6.60 4.231 85 
% July, 1846, 6“ 1856 4 999,149 45 
% Jen. 1847, 6 “ 1867 12,880. 272 00 
Mexican ind 435 “ 1851 303,391 04 
Bounty loan 47, 6 * plea 148.500 00 
T. Notes of 37, 6 „ fundable 167.389 31 
4% Of 47 fund 6 * 1837 128.728 00 
of 46 6 “ fundable 409 360 00 
“of 47 6 “ ee 18.128,650 00 
Total, $48,196,321 86 
Loan of June, 48 6 1868 16,000,000 00 
Grand total, $64,196,321 86 


Dests or Five European Nartions.—We clip 
from an exchange the following table, which will 
show the indebtedness, the population and reve- 
nue of the five principal governments of Europe. 

When the reader contemplates the mountain 
load of debts that sit upon the energies of these 
countries, pressing the people into hopeless pov- 
erty, he cannot be surprised that the mass have 
risen, and will rise against the government which 
bas so oppressed them with prodigality. 

England.— Debt, §4,000,000,000. 

Revenue, $200.000,000. 

Population, 28,000,000. 

Making a debt thirteen times greater than the 
revenue, and an indebtedness equal to about $142 
to every man, woman and child of her population. 

Franee.— Debt, 6780. 000, 000. ! 

Revenue, $192 000.000. 

Population, 35.000,000. 

Making a debt four times greater then her re- 
venue, and equal to $22 to each individual of her 
population. 

Russia.— Debt, 5300. 000, 000. 

Revenue, $86 000 000. 

Population, 50.000, 000. 

Debt thiee times over the revenue and §6 to 
every soul. 

Austria.— Debt, $300 000,000. 

Revenue, $100 000.000. 

Population, 37,000 000. 

Debt three times over the revenue and $9 to 

every soul. 

Prussia.— Debt, 3100. 000, 000. 

Re venue, 540.000.000. 

Population, 15.000, 000. 

Masking a debt twice and a half over her reve- 
nue and §7 lo each soul. 


Cotron.— The supply of Cotton to meet the 


wants of the world for the year 1848, has been 
estimated as follows :-— 


Stock in England, Sept. 1, 1847, Bales 507,000 


United States  *" 198.000 

Crop of United States, for 1847, © 2 125,000 
Other descriptions of Cotton % 30,000 
Total supply Bales 3,130,000 


The crop of the States is made from the sub- 
joined estimates of receipts at all the ports, viz : 
New Orleans and Texas, Bales 1, 00.000 

as 


Mobile, 425,000 
Fiorida, “ 140,000 
Georgia, 200.000 
South Carolina, % 300.000 


North Carolina and Virginia, 20,000 
Total erop, Bales 2,125,000 
And the consumption of the world for the same 
period, has been thus estimated, viz :— 
Consumption of England, Bales 1,440,000 
Cont. of Europe, 525,000 
United States, t: 450,000 


— — — 
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Leaving on hand Sept. 1, 1848, in England and 
the United States 755,000 bales. From which 
deduct the demand of England from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1, 422,000 bales, and we have 333,000 
bales as the actual surplus crop fur 1848. 

LV. F. Herald. 


Srecre —The export of Specie from the port 
of New York, as designated by the entries at the 
Custom House, during the year 1848, is as ſol - 


lows :— 
Jan. 1 to June 13 $6,716,064 
June 13 to 24 607,542 
Total 697,323, 606 


Breapstorrs.—Export of breadstuſſ- from the 
United States to Great Britain from Sept. 1 to 
June 20 in the respective yeurs, viz :— 


1848 
Flour bbis. 2,269,104 159.191 
Meal as 711,720 92,638 
Wheat bush. 2.157.848 215,139 
7 85 5 „ 14, 119.418 3,060,982 
ye, Oats 
M D: “ 694,961 


ImmicraTion.—There arrived at New York 
from abroad in June, 23,047 passengers, viz :— 
from Ireland, 11,524; Germany, 7.289; England. 
2,321 ; Scotland, 642; France, 216; Holland, 
347; Switzerland, 236; Spain, 17; Wales, 125; 
South America, 4; Italy, 66; West Indies, 60 ; 
Denmark, 7; Norway, 163; Sweden, 11; and 
Poland, 9. 

The total number of Immigrants since Ist Jan 
last is 85,782—of which 55,924 landed in May 
and June.—M. F. Tribune. 

Jury Divipenps.—The amount of money pay- 
able in New York, of dividends on the Ist July, 
has been variously estimated from $2,000,000 to 
$700,000,000. The latter is evidently far ton 
high. The best authorities appurtion it as follows: 
United States dividends $750 .000 
New York dividends and principal, 1,500,000 


t 7 Banks, 320, 288 
as Insurance Companies, 412,170 
Other Companies, 210,000 
Other Siate Stocks, 1.250, 000 
Totol, $4,442,478 


This 1s a very large estimate, as thus: the 
whole annual interest of the federal government 
debt is $2810.119; $1,405,000 is therefore 
70 in July, and we estimate one half in New 

ork. 


General Intelligence. 


Repusiic or Sierra Mapra.—A New move 
ment in New Mexico contemplated.—From the 
New Orleans Balletin we learn the following 
piece of intelligence of the contemplated forma- 
tion of an Independent Republic of the Northern 
States of Mexico. The idea has been broached 
before, but it seems now to be seriously enter- 
tained. 

„A gentleman of this city, who has very late- 
ly been in Tampico, and who came passenger in 
the Tay, informs us that reliable persons living 
in that place staled to him, that if peace was de- 
clared between the United States and Mexico, 
they would get up a revolution against the latter 
country, and declare themselves independent. 
Their scheme is to unite with the States of 
Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Zacatecas, and San Luis, 
and declare for a Republic—invite a few thou- 
sand Americans to join in with them, and by 
blocking up the mountain passes, beat off the foe 
at all points, and compel Mexico to acknowledge 
her as an independent nation. Their plan, though 
a wild one, has a host of supporters, who have 
even gone so far as to form a national flag, a 
fancy affair, with the letters of R. S. M., Re- 
public of Sierra Madre, and to nominate General 
SHIELDS as President.“ 

The New Orleans Delta of a late date, says: 
We learn from a gentleman who arrived yester- 
day in the steamship Portland from Vera Cruz— 
one who is well posted up in the matter—that a 

ublic declaration was to be made on the 13th 
une ult, by the leading Mexicans of Vera Cruz, 
in favor of separating that State from the pres- 
ent Mexican confederacy, in other words, delar- 


ing In favor of the contemplated Republic of 


An Inpian War.—A savage war is raging be- 
tween the Pawnee and Sioux Indians, west of 
the Missouri frontier. Capt. Vanviiet, whose 
arrival at St. Louis we announced a few days 
ago, says he passed through one of the finest 
Pawnee villages, on the 7th ultimo, which was 
destroyed in his presence by the Sioux. The 
village had been left unprotected by the Paw- 
nees, who were out hunting. A short time pre- 
viously, a band of Jowas and Sacs attacked a 
Pawnee village, and took fifty scalps. The 
Chiennes have also joined the enemies of the 
Pawnees. Capt. V. passed about 300 Chiennes, 
in waiting to attack the Pawnee hunting parties. 


Col. Wilson has promised them protection, but 


his force is altogether inadequate. The new 
fort (Chities) at the bead of Grand Island, if 
well supplied with means, can probably hold the 
tribes in check. The Oregon battalion had ar- 
rived at Fort Chites. 

— 


A Firrivo Orarorn.—Tne National Intelli. 
encer referring to the fact that the oration at 
at the laying of the corner stone of the monu- 
ment to Washington, was assigned to Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, Speaker of the House of Representa— 
lives, a son of Massachusetts, and a descendant 
in direct line from one not the least distinguished 
of the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, says: 


“The voice of Massachusetts first proclaimed 
Washington as the leader of the American sr- 
mies; it is fitting that e voice from the same an- 
cient commonwealth should now, in the eudienee 
of a new generation, pronounce his praise.” 

— 

Banxrurrcy in ExdLAuD.— By a return lately 
presented to Parliament, it appears that the 
number of flats issued during the year preceding 
the 11th November, 1843, was 1,370, from that 
time to November 11. 1844, 1,107; to Nov. 12, 
1845, 1,142; to Nov. 11, 1846, 1.493; to Nov. 11, 
1847, 1,716. From November 1844, to Noy. 11. 
1845, the number of fiats issued on petition of 
creditor, was 730; on petition of trader, 410; to 
Nov. 11. 1846, on creditor’s petition, 843; tra— 
der’s, 650; to Nov. 11, 1847, oa creditor's peil 
tion, 875; trader's, 811. 

— — 

An extract of a letter from commander Ni- 
cholson, of the United States ship Saratoga, to 
the Navy Department, dated Aus Cayes, 25th of 
May, announces his arrival on the 20th, and that 
the event had given confidence to our country- 
men and foreigners. The President, Fauston 
Soloque, arrived on the 9th, with an army of 
2000 men, and the severest measures had been 
adopted by h's administration towards those who 
nad been accused of hostility to the govern- 
ment. 

— . 

Connecricur.—It is not generally known that 
Connecticut had never passed a law completely 
abolishing slavery, and that eight or ten slaves are 
still in that State. The Assembly a few days 
ago passed a bill abolishing it forever, and com- 
pelling the masters of the few elaves existing to 
support them for the rest of their lives. 

— . 


Compuiment to American Art.—The Prus— 
sian Minister at Washington, has applied to one 
of our American architects for the model of a 
hall to be constructed for the use of the nine 
hundred Deputies, engaged in preparing it. The 
comfort of desks is of course excluded from such 
a plan. 

— oe 

Arrivat or THE Presipent or Liseria.—His 
Excellency, J. J. Roberts, the President of the 
new republic of Liberia, with his wile and daugh- 
ier, arrived in Boston lately, in the barque Ne— 
hewiah Rick, captain Conleton, from Liberia, 
April 20, via St. ‘Thomas and Turk’s Island. 

; — — 


The venerable Dr. Ashbel Green, formerly 
President of the Princeton College, New Jerse y, 
died at his residence, in Phhiladelphia, on the 
19th day of May last, in the 85th year of hig 
age. 

j — — $ ; 

The Legislatures of New York end Pennsy 1 
vania have enacted laws securing to married 
women the right to their own property. 


— MM 
The states of Maryland snd New Jersey ha ve 


passed laws prohibiting the sale of liquors om 
the ahhh daw. 


— 
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NOTICE. 

Paymente due for subscription to the Register, up 
to the end of Volume 73, (Ist of March, 1848,) will 
continue to be made to Jeremian Hua#rs, Baltimore. 
From he commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 
Sth, 1848,) al! subscriptions will be payable to Gsores 
Beatty, Editor of Register, Philadelphia. 

. The accounts of such subscribers as have paid J- 
vous in advance, beyond March 1, 1848, will be 
duly credyed to them respectively by the new Ed - i 
tor. Jeremian Hucuzs, 
George Beatry. 
July 8, 1848.—tf. 
— — — 

Our columns contain a part of the Speech of 

Mr. Dix, of the Senate, delivered on the 26th inst., 
in which the principles of the Barnburners is fully 
endorsed. It will be read with interest, as being a 
full exposition of the Wilmot Proviso doctrine of 
the absolute power of Congress, under the Censtitu- 
tion, to legislate for new Territory, no matter how ac- 
quired. 
i. This speech will be followed by that of Mr. Cal. 
boun, in which the opposite ground is taken, deny- 
ing that the Constitution confers on Congress any 
governmental power over Territories belonging to the 
United States, so as io exclude the Southern from 
emigrating freely, with their property” into any of 
them, and “to monopolize them for their exclusive 
benefit ;” and further, denying “ that neither the in- 
babitants of the Territories nor their legislatures have 
any euch right.” 

Several other articles prepared for this number 
are necessarily postponed for want of room. 


a! 
National Affairs, 


———L—V Naa 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

George H. McWhorter, Collector of Customs, 

at Oswego, New York, re-appointed. 

_—_—_———~§e-———— —ñU— 

Cuawere w Senwatz.—On the 3d inst., Mr. 

Metcalle, of Kentucky, appointed by the Gover- 

nor of that State to fill ine Vacancy occasioned 

by the resignation of J. J. Crittenden, appeared, 
was qualified and took his seat. 

William R. King, of Alabama, has been ap- 

pointed by the Governor of that State, to Gill the 


vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Arthur 
P. Bagby. 


rel tee 
IwreenarionaL Excnaners.—The bill meking 
Provision for the system of inter-national ex- 
changes, so zealously advocated, by M. Alex. 
Vattemare, has passed both Houses of Congress, 
and become a law. This enterprise, which, 
when first started, was looked upon as chimeri- 
eal sod the fond dreams of an enthusiast devoted 
to science, has, through the almost unaided ex- 
ertions of one man — the author of it — been 
pressed to a successful termination, and one gor- 
ernment after another is lending its countenance 
to the project. Exchanges like those proposed, 
of the records of legislation and the products of 
science and literature, cannot bat prove beneficial 
to all parties. Pub. Ledger. 
— . 
_ ‘Treaty wiru New Granapa.—The Wash- 
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cluded some months since by the American 
Charge d' Affairs and lately ratified by the Se- 
nate. The principal advantage secured by it is 
tbe removal of heavy duties, with which our 
commerce has been burdened, but, in the words 
of the Union: 

“The most striking feature, and that which 
will most attract the public attention, is the fact 
that it secures to us the right of way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, across the isthmus of Pa- 
nama.” 

Our relations with the Republic have been 
placed on a much better footing, through the ne- 
gociations attendant on the treaty; and its effects 
with regard to trade and commercial intercourse, 
will soon be very sensibly manifested. 

[Baltimore Sun. 
GS 

Apcireratep DRUUds.— A bill has passed the 
two houses of Congress, to prevent the importa- 
tion of adulterated drugs. The design is to 
create a suilable inspection at the Custom Houses. 
It was stated in the Senate, by Mr. Dix, of N. 
T., on authority of one of the New York Custom 
House officers, that adulterated Peruvian bark, 
worm-eaten rhubarb, deteriorated quinine, were 
among the commonest importations. Of a large 
quantity of blue pill, imported into New York, 
and which in its pure state has 33 per cent. of 
pure blue mass, there were but seven parts of the 
blue mass, and 23 of common clay, and the rest 
of sand. The legrslature of Mississippi, and the 
physicians of the North and South generally have 
petitioned to Congress for the passage of this bill. 


Army and Navy. 
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ARMY APPOINTMENTS, 


BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


David L. McGuggin, of Ohio, to be Surgeon 
of the 15th regiment of Infantry, to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Surgeon James Slade 
—to rank from the 31st March, 1848, agreeably 
to the nomination. 

— 0 —U—E-H̃ñ . — 

Arriva or THE U. S. SRI Eriz.—The U. S. 
ship. Erie, Lieut. Commanding James M. Wat- 
son, arrived at New York on the 24th ul., in 
forty-eight days from Rio Janeiro. The Erie 
sailed on the 8th of July, 1845, for the Pacific.— 
The remains of the late lamented Commodore 
Alexander J. Dallas, who died on board the ſri- 
gate Savannah, in the harbor of Callao, (Peru,) 
oo the 4th of June, 1844, are on board the Erie. 
The Erie also brings Lome fifty-five invalid men 
from the Pacific and Brazil squadrons. 


Lt. Com’g. Watson has in charge for the Gov- 


ernment at Washington, a treaty with Peru. 

Spoke on the 25th May last, in lat. 130 11 
South, long. 350 38 West, the barque Hebe, 38 
days from Baltimore for Rio Jaueiro. All well. 

Left at Rio the frigate Brandywine, sloo 
Plymouth and steamer Alleghany ; the Plymouth 
to sail in a few days for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Charles G. Rodney, ordinary seaman, (color- 
ed) was drowned at Monterey, on the 9ih July, 
1847. Hu father resides in Philadelphia. 

Henry Geeks, 2d class musician, received from 
the frigate Independence, died off Cape Horn, the 
28th of March last. 

Thomas Slatter, aged 19, of the American 
whale ship Russell, received from the U. S. Con- 
sul at Callao, died on the 29th April last, in the 
harbor of Rio Janeiro. He was a native of New 
York. i 

— . —_______ 

Deszrtrers.—A writer in the New Orleans 
Delta states that since the commencement o! the 
war there have been at least one thous a 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
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that numbers of them were recognised at Quere. 
taro by their old comrades; and that they have 
been the main stay of the Mexican Government in 
repressing manifestations of mutiny and disaffec- 
tion by the Mexicans ogainst the administration 
of Pena y Pena. 
— 4 —b 
Joint Resorvtion in relation to the transportation 
and discharge of the mililary forces of the United 
States at the close of the war with Mezico. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That, on the restoration of Peace with 
Mexico, by a Treaty of Peace duly ratified and 
proclaimed, ali the military forces of the United 
States, whether Volunteers, Regulars, or the 
Marine Corps, who by taw, or the terms of their 
engagement, are to be discharged at the cluse of 
the war, shell, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, be transported or 
marched with the least practicable delay, to such 
posts or places in the United States as may be 
least expensive and mosi convenient to the troops, 
and at such places they shall be discharged from 
the service of the United States; and that until 
they shall respectively reach such places and be 
discharged, the Officers and Men shall be con- 
sidered, paid, and treated as in the service of the 
United States; in the same manner as if the war 
had not closed. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
G. M. DALLAS, 
Vice President of the United Stat-s and 
President of the Senate. 

Approved, June 16, 1848. 

JAMES K. POLK. 


— . 
ARRIVAL OF TROOPS. 


RETURN or THE VOLUNTEERS.—The Company 
of Sappersand Miners which went out to Mexico 
under Capt. Swift, has returned to New York, 
the first of the returned volunteers. There were 
a number of volunteers from Philadelphia in this 
company. When it left the United States it num- 
bered 72 brave fellows. Twelve died from fe- 
vers ard other diseases—two were killed in bat- 
tle—one deserted to speculate in mining—two 
deserted and joined the enemy—twenty-four fell 
sick or were discharged at Vera Cruz, and thirty- 
three have returned in the steamship Crescent 
City. They bring with them a number of Mex- 
ica lances, side arms and accoutrements, as tro- 
phies of their bravery at Contreras, aud other 
sanguinary battle-fields.—[ Public Ledger. 

— . — 

The first arrival of troops from Mexico at New 
Orleans took place on the 16th ult., in- ihe ship 
Russia, from Vera Cruz. She anchored off 
Slaughter-house Point, below the city, with the 
following companies on buard: 

Lieut. C. B. Perry, 4th inſanty, commanding 
the detachment; company A, 7th infantry, 92 
men, with Lieut. J. D. Potter, 3d dragoons, and 
Lieut. J. Neatly, 5th ae company M, 4th 
artillery, 89 men, Lieut. E. Murray, 2d infantry, 
commanding, and Lieut. E Cook, New York 
Volunteers, attached ; company G, 2d artillery, 
90 men, Lieut. J. H. Carlisle, Qu artillery, com- 
manding, and Lieuts. E. Underwood and J. B. 
Collins, 4th infantry, attached ; company C, 2d 
artillery, 90 men, Lieut R. Hopkins, 9th iufan- 
try commanding, and Lieut. R. M. Floyd, New 
York Volunteers attached. ` 

Since our last announcement the U. S. Steam- 
er Fashion, from Brazos 5 arrived at N. 
Orleans with Brevet Lieut. Col. Bragg and other 
officers. 

The Schooners Creole and Athos from Vera 
Cruz, aod the James L. Day, Steamship, from 
the same port, have also arrived, bringing troope 


„ | the Creole with companies B, H, and K, nuch: 
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under command of Major G. Dykeman; the 
Athos, with companies D. H, and K,—180-men, 
of the Michigan Volunteers; and the James L. 
Day, with 125 men of the Baltimore and District 
of Columbia regiment, under Col. Hughes. 

The U. S. Steamships Alabama, and Massachu- 
setts, the ship Edgar, the bark Florida, and the 
brig Winthrop. have also arrived. 

A large number of officers and soldiers came 
over on these vessels, among whom were Major 
General Patterson and staff. | 

The Ohio steamer was to leave immediately 
after the Alabama, with troops, she arrived there 
on the 22 inst. 8 

Lieutenant Jenkins, of the 2d Illinois Volun- 
teers, and a private soldier, died on the Massa- 
chusetis on the passsage. 

The ship Sabattis, was to sail on the 24th 
with the remainder of the Illinois troops. 

The Alabama brought up the Georgia mount- 
ed men, and the New Jersey battalion—eleven 
companies, io all 629 men—with their officers, 
twenty-three bodies in coffins, from Gen Patter 
son’a command, and ten horses; Lieut. Col. J. 
S. Calhoun and 316 non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the Georgia Mounted Volun- 
teers; Lieut. G. Anderson, and 28 men. Indepen- 
dent Georgians; Captains McDowell, Harrison, 
and Mickle, and 244 non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the New Jersey Battalion. 


Passengers by the Massachuselts —Major Gen. 
Patterson and staff—six companies of the 2d Illi- 
nois Volunteers—325 men—under command of 
Col Hicks:—Capt. Powell and 52 men; Capt. 
Moore and 53 men; Capt. Burnes and 46 men ; 


Capt. Monaghan and 47 ; . 
e 8 men; Capt. Stapps and 


Passengers by the Ship Edgar.—Lieut. Colonel 
Moore, with companies F, G, H, J, Eand C, 4th 
Ohio Regiment—380 men—all well. 


Passengers by the barque Florida.—Lieut. Col. 
William Bringie, 2d Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers—180 men. 

Passengers by the brig Winthrop.—1st Massachu- 
setts Regiment, under command of Major B. K. 
Andrews—255 men, com panies F, G and H. 


NUMBER OF TROOPS SHIPPED FROM VERA CRUZ, 
AND THE DAYS ON WHICH THEY SAILED. 


May 30— U. S. ship Suviah, 200 sick from Ja- 
lapa. U. S. barque Robert Morris, 130 sick from 
Vera Cruz. 

June 3— U. S. ship America, 290 troops from 
N. Orleans, and Capt. Howes’ Co. 2d Dragoons. 
3095 Russia, troops from N. York per America, 


June 7—S:ip America, sick from Jalapa, 500. 
Brig Helen, Engineer, 36; convalescents from 
Vera Cruz 41—76. 

June 9—Brig Massachusetts, Ala. Vols. to 
Mobile, 100; bark Mopang, do. do., 160; schr. 
Heroine, do. do., 110; ship Rhode Island, 13th 
inf., 250; steamer Portland, do. 350. 

June 14—Steamer Maria Burt, 100 1st Art., 
90 3d Art., 80 Ord., 25 Vol., and 40 discharged Q. 
85 men, 335; sch. J. Randall, Capt. Tilghmao’s 

9 0 

June 18 Steamer Palmetto, Mich. Vols., 400; 
13th inst. 45—445; schr. Athos, Mich. Vols, 
150; barque Kathleen, do. do., 150; steamer 
Galveston, N. York Vols., 415; schr. Creole, do. 
do., 150; stea ner Virginia, S. C. Vols., to Mo- 
bile, 300; schr. T. F. Hunt, do. do., 80; steamer 
elias a aa 15 135; steamer Eudora, do. do., 

; schr: 8. Churchman, do. do. ; . 
May, Fa. Co. 46. aia: is 

Jure 20—Steamer Mary Kingsland, 2d Pa. 
Vols., 450 ; barque Florida. do. do., 250 ; barque 
Victory, Mass. Vols., 250. 

June 21—Brig Winthrop, Mass. Vols., 200; 
barque Alexander, 4th Ohio Vols., 300; ship Ed- 
gar, do. do., 400. | 

June 22—Steamer James L. Day, Md. and 
D. C. Bat, 324; schr. Velasco, do. do, 150. 

June 24—Steamer Mass., 250 III. Vols., and 
150 La. and Mo. Vols., 400; ship Sabatis, 350 Ill. 
Vols., and 77 Geo. Vols., 427; schr. Louisiana, 
Geo. Vols., 108; schr. Gen. Patterson, Indpt. 
Co. Ohio Vols., 50. 

June 24—Steamer Alabama, 247 Geo. Mid. 
Men and 248 N. J. Vols., 495; Steamer Ohio, 
2d Ohio Vols., 220; brig Othello, do. do., 220; 
bark Chief, do. 220. 

Smurrusontan Jnstirors.—The length of the 
Smithsonian Institute is four hundred and fifty 
feet. Its breadth at the towers is one hundred 
aud fifty feet, its general breadth Gftv.four fect. 
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FROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans papers of the 27th ult. have 
some later news by the James L. Day. 

On the 11th ult. Senor Yanez marched at the 
head of 600 men, to put down the attempted re- 
volution, headed by Paredes and Jarauta, at La 
gos. The Legion of St. Patrick formed a part 


of the 600 men. 


An incursion of 1000 Camanches from the di- 
rection of Passo de] Norte to the interior, is ap- 
prehended in Durango. 

The roads about the Mexican Capital are in. 
fested with cut throats and robbers. 

It was reported in the city of Mexico that a 
revolution would, upon the conclusion of peace, 
break out in Vera Cruz, and that the intention 
of those who would participate in the movement 
was to establish a new Republic out of the States 
of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Zicatecas, and San 
Louis Potosi. The co operation of the Ameri- 
cans was confidently rehed upon. This, we take 
it, is the proposed Republic of Sierra Madre. 

Six hundred government troops, under com- 
mand of Senor Yanez, had taken up the line of 
march to suppress the insurrection set on foot by 
Padre Jarauta and his compeers. There was in 
reserve a force of 2000, with 14 pieces of artil- 
lery, in case the former should not succeed in 
putting down the revolt. 

The Monilor advises the Government to take 
into its service all the deserters from the Ameri 
can army. 

Senor Pena y Pena had left Queretaro with an 
escort, accompanied by 25 coaches, containing 
many Congressmen, officers of the government, 
and their families, with the hope of deterring 
the robbers from attacking them. But the hope 
was not realized, for the guerrilleros fired upon 
the party and then robbed them, without encoun- 
tering any resistance. The party of the ex- 
President was then allowed to proceed on their 
journey. 

The Monitor advocates an extensive system 
of colonization, as absolutely required by the pe- 
culiar situation of Mexico. 

As there are more deserters from the Ameri- 
can army in Mexico than are required for the 
ranks of the Legion, it is proposed to incorporate 
a portion of them into the police force of the 
city of Mexico. These deserters are evidently 
a main stay of the Government—a kind of 
Swiss Guards which promise to be very service- 
able if they will but adhere to the administra- 
thon. 

The Mexicans have just begun to speculate 
upon the projected republic of the Sierra Madre. 
They put little faith in the scheme, not knowing 
how extensively “the owls are out.” 

Gen. Minon had marched to attack the revo- 
lutionists at Lagos, but having only 400 men, 
while Jarauta had collected twice that number, 
Mioon deemed it prudent to fall back to Leon. 
This revolt of Jarauta is giving the Goverment 
more trouble, we imagine, than the papers like 
io confess. We fnd many allusions, loo, in the 
papers to the Indian insurrections. Jarauta al- 
ludes to the latter in his proclamations, as an 
indication of the weakness of the Government, 
while he probably foments thein. 

The Mexicans are congratulating themselves 
upon the recovery of twenty-five pieces of ar- 
tillery taken from them at Contreras and Cha- 
pultepec. It had been reported among them 
that the Americans had carried them off as tro- 

hies. 
á From tne Rio Granpe.—The steamer Fashion 
Capt. Morgan, arrived yesterday, bringing us the 
Metamoras Flag of the 17th ult. ‘The troops 
marching from Monterey, we hear, will leave 
Camargo to the left, and take boat at Reynosa. 

Preparations were making in Metamoras for 
great rejoicings in celebration of the return of 
peace. The Ayuntamiento, together with other 
influential Mexican citizens, intended giving a 
dall, and the American authorities were also 
preparing to celebrate the happy occasion. 

Rumor says that the whole of the Mexican 
% grand army of the north,” four thousand strong, 
has been advanced to this side of the Sierra Ma- 
dre, and will take post on this frontier, as soon 
as our troops have got into position op the other 
side of the Rio Grande. What fine fandangoes 
we shall have when the armies of the two great 
Republics get settled down in peace and quiet, 
nns ench niher'! 


eee ee ee 


From Tur Paciric, CALIFORNIA, &e.— Letters 
were received in St. Louis on the 27th ult. from 
the United States Squadron in the Pacific. The 
ship Preble was in the roads of Monterey on the 
12th of April. She left next day and went to 
e bay of San Francisco, and anchored in the 
harbor of Salito on the 18th. She returned to 
Monterey on the 22d, and soon after sailed for 
Mazatlan, where she arrived on the 12th of May. 
The letters state that all things were quiet at 
‘Monterey and at San Francisco. At the latter 
place our informant met Gov. Boggs, who is 
residing at Sonora, about 90 miles up the bay. 
He represents the American settlers as all doing 
well. At San Francisco our informant also met 
the family of Dr. Forgeaud. 

Kit Carson, as bearer of despatches, left Monte- 
rey for the United States between the 20th and 
22d of April. 

At Mazatlan there were the flag ship Ohio, 
the frigate Congress, and sloop Cyane. The In- 
dependence was at San Blas, and the Dale at 
Guayamas. Commodore Geisinger had arrived 
at Mazatlan, and was to sail on the 16th of May 
for the East Indies, in the Preble. The Congress 
and some other ships would shortly return, as 
the term of the enlistment of the crews was 
about to expire. 

The officers and crews of the vessels were gen- 
erally well. The latest news from St. Louis, 
received by way of the squadron, was wp to the 
8th of January.— Si. Louis Republican. 


Diplomatic. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The Repusric or France was officially re- 
cognized by our Government on the 26th of April 
last as follows: 

Mr. Rush waited on the French Provisional 
Government, to present officially, the recognition 
by the United States of the new republic, and 
also to present his credentials as Extraordinary 
Ambassador. He wae received with the highest 
demonstrations of honor and respect. The Guards 

resented arms, and the grand mareh was played 

y the band. A deputation met the Minister 
and accompanied him to the Hall of the Throne, 
where he found all the members of the Provi- 
sional Government assembled. He then addressed 
them as follows, according to a correspondent of 
Wilmer: 

% Mr. President and members of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic: 1 have the 
honor to deliver you the letter of the President 
of the United States, in which I am appointed 
Extraordinary Embassador and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of our Republic, to the Republic of 
France. While I place these credentials in your 
hands 1 am commissioned at the same time, to 
express the sincere sympathy of the President in 
the welfare and success of France, and to co:n- 
municate his earnest wish to carry on with zeal 
and sincerity the most friendly relations between 
the two Republics, whose dearest interests mu- 
tually bind them together. Il am also empuwerec 
to declare to you that the President has expressed 
his entire approval of my act, in acknowledging 
the French Republic, at the moment when ils 
existence was pioclaime! to the world, in F-b- 
ruary, through the Provisional Government. 
This took place on the third day after its birth; 
It is now already in the third month of its exist- 
ence. During this period, while tbe whole of 
Europe has been violently agitated, and France 
exposed to the severest trials and hindrances, 
the Provisional Government has succeeded in 
preserving the highest benefits of quiet on her 
own soil, and peace with foreign nations. 
tory will record in its true glory, this enormous 
work. 

% { am doubly fortunate in being able to make 
use of this opportunity to offer you again my ex- 

ressions of sympathy and congratulations, since 
['do it with the concurrence of my government 
and my country. May I also be permitted to add 
my most ardent desire that, when the Republic 
shall pass from your bands into those of the Na- 
tional Assembly, that great body may crown its 
labors by giving institutions to France which 
shall secure to her the greatest prosperity and 
the noblest renown.” 

M. Lamartine answered as follows, in the name 
of bis ‘associates: 

% Citizen Ambassador: The Provisions! Govern- 
ent has amppointed me its representative to re 


His- - 


eeive from your hands the first act of the official 
acknowledgment of the French Republic.— 
France was the first to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Republic of the United States of 
America, when she was still young, weak and 
surrounded with hostile influences; but under the 
fructifying influence of the democratic principle, 
she bas grown in half a century to the propor- 
tions of a mighty continent. As if by the minis 
try of Providence, the American Republic was 
reserved to be the first which has acknowledged 
the new Republic of France, and is thus the first 
witness of the certificate of birth of the French 
Democracy of Europe. Her signature, Citizen 
Minister, will bring luck to the Republic. Not- 
withstanding that in a crisis, like the present, the 
overthrow of a Government and the creation of 
totally different institutions, great tumults and em- 
barressments are unavoidable, every thing gives 
us the assurance—and you may repeat it to your 
fellow citizene—that your wishes for the prosper- 
ily of France shall be fulfilled, and the Republic 
shall pass great and powerful from their weak 
hands, to grow more great and more powerful in 
tbe bands of the French nation. We cherish 
this confidence from the fact, that the French 
people are now ripe for their institutions. That 
- Which existed fifty-five years ago in the heads of 
great spirits, has now become a part oſ, the 
Ghoughts and the actions of the entire people. 
The Republic, which our people desire at the 
present day, is the same which they have already 
@established among themselves—a Progressive Re- 
public, with the maintenance of right, of prop- 
erty, of industry, of trade, of rectitude, of free- 
d om and of the moral and religious sentiments. of 
its citizens. This is a Republic, whose first call 
as that of generosity and brotherhood, which at 
omce broke in twain the weapon of revenge and 
of political reaction, and instead of the fatal 
countersigo of robbery and proscription, wrote 
upon ils banners the abolition of the death pen- 
ab ty and the fraternization of the people. These 
rinciples will, as we trust, be accepted by the 
ational Assembly, strengthened by the might of 
al | armed citizens, and concentrated into a pow- 
erful Representative Unity of the Government. 
Thus will the French Republic become the pcoud 
arad worthy sister of America. 


“ lt can then be said of France and America as 
owce was said of them by a man whose memory 
is dear to both lands ( Lafayette )—they sre the 
Republic of two worlds. As regards the senti- 
ments which the French people thankfully and 
ardently cherish for the people and Government 
of the United States, I can give them utterance, 
Citizen Minister, in a few words—Every French. 
man has for the Americans the heart of Lafayette |" 
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A PaxsRNTIIL CanpiwaTe WITHDRAWING.— 
John P. Hale, the Liberty candidate will with- 
draw bis name from the canvass, tbe Anti-Slave.- 
ry Standard says. 

His friends will support Martin Van Buren, 
who is considered a good enough Abolitionist for 
their purpose, though they do not consider him 
the perfect embodiment of their principles. 

P. Ledger. 


Manriaxp BARNBURNERS.—The Free Soil par- 
ty of Maryland have determined to call a State 
Convention, to nominate the candidates to be put 
fecward by the Buffalo Convention, and to ap- 
point the electoral ticket. i 

The independent Taylor men of Baltimore, it 
is said, have received a letter from General Tay- 
lor, affirming the Baillie Peyton card, and decla- 
ring his satisfaction with the nominations made by 
the Philadelphia Convention. 

The Vermont Watchman, represented to be the 
last of the doubters in that State, concludes a 


long editorial as follows: 


Our judgment is that the wisest course is to 
concur in the support of Gen. Taylor. Ours is 
the lat Whig Press in Vermont to accept the nomi- 
nalion. We have waited for no factious purpose 
vor from wilfulness—but to satisfy our best 
judgment. The course clear; we enter upon it 
cheerfully.” 


New Onkraxs.— A call is pnblished in the 
New Orleans Delta, for a meeting of Democrata 
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who are favorable to the election of Gen. Tay- 
lor. The call is signed by a number of the lead- 
ing Democrats of New Orleans, who, in the call, 
express their gratification at the nomination of 
Gen. Taylor, by the Philadelphia Convention— 
their regret that the Baltimore Convention did 
not nominate him also—and avow their deter- 
mination to support him, no matter by whom 
nominated. This meeting in New Orleans looks 
rebellion.— D. News. 


——— 


A writer in the True Sun of New York is re- 


viving the past course of Martin Van Buren on 
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place a Free Soil, Free Trade Electoral ticket® 
in favor of Mr. Van Buren, before the people for 
their support in November next. It will make a 
powerful run in Wilmot’s district, and in the 
whole ‘Democratic North,’ the stronghold of Lre 
cofoco Free Trade in Pennsylvania. It will run 
broad cast over the whole state., 


Barxsurner’s Nowrmation.— Declination of 
General Dodge.— The Washington Union pub- 
lishes the following card from General Dodge: 

A Carpv.—TI have seen in the published pro- 


ceedings of the Convention at Utica, New York, 
that my name is put in nomination for Vice 


slavery, and endeavoring to show a former his-| President of the United States, on the ticket 


tory in entire subserviency to all Southern pas- 
sions and principles. The editor adds: 
“If General Jackson were alive, Martin Van Bu- 


ren would never have dared lo take the course he has 


done. It was doubtless the dread of the roar of 
the lion of the Hermitage, that kept the Fox in 
his hole in 1844. His fear of the withering de- 
nunciation of Old Hickory, was doubtless all that 
prevented bis bolting, on that occasion.” 


The Charleston Mercury thus receives the an- 
nouncement of the Utica Convention: 


“It is said, too, that Mr. Van Buren has ac- 
cepted the nomination. “The Northern man with 
Southern principles.“ John Quincy Adams over 
again. From a successor, armed with the same 
cause of resentment, and ready to wreak it with 
the same intensity of spite.“ 


Anorner Canpipate Decunep.—William S. 
Waite, of Illinois, the candidate for the Vice 
Presidency on the National Reform ticket, made 
at Seri iy in June last, at a meeting of the 
Industrial Congress, has declined to accept the 
nomination. l 

Anotner Ticxzr.— The General (Democra- 
tic) Committee, of New York, met on Wednes- 
day evening, 28th ult., in Tammany Hall, and 
came to the conclusion, by a vote of 17 to 7, to 
abandon the Hunker electoral ticket now in the 
field. A preamble and a set of resolutions were 
adopted, setting forth the “unhappy divisions” 
which exist In the party, and that with a view of 
‘‘promoting entire harmony in the party,” it was 
resolved that a State Convention should be call- 
ed to meet in Syracuse on the 18th of August 
next, to nominate a new electoral ticket, pledged 
to Cass and Butler, which will command the 
votes of all the party, “favorable to regular no- 
minations,“ and also to nominate candidates for 
Governor, &. The Barnburners, of course, re- 
gard this as an evidence of fright on the part of the 
Hunkers, though they still repudiate al! proposi- 
tions of compromise. The Globe (one of the 
Barnburners’ organs, thus speaks :— 

„We should incline to the opinion that they 
wish to be let into the Democratic party, even if 
they should be cempelled to occupy back seats 
for sometime. We would advise the radical 
Democracy to reject all their propositions, the 
object of which is to induce us to act with them 
in any way.”— Balt. Sun. 


/ 


| BARNBURNERS IN Pennsyivanta.—The Daily 
News says: There was quite a demonstration of 
the friends of Van Buren at Pittsburgh, on Friday 
evening, Geo. W. Jackson, Esq., in the chair.— 
Mr. E. D. Gazzam reported a set of resolutions. 
approving of the proceedings of the Utica Con- 
vention, and making various suggestions to com- 
plete a full organization of the friends of “free 
soil” throughout the State. The resolutions were 
adopted by acelamation. Mr. Wills and other 


gentlemen spoke. The meeting was large and | 


quite enthusiastic. 

The feeling is spreading in this Slate. A gen- 
eral. demonstration is about being made in the 
northern counties. A large meeting was held at 
Honesdale, Wayne county, last week, at which 
strong resolutions in favor of Van Buren, and 
against Cass, were passed. Mr. Dimmick, a 
prominent Locofoco, presided. 


To the foregoing we add that the Harrisburg 
Bombshell says: 


„We have understood that Wilmot, and those 
of his stripe, in this state ate taking measures to 


with Mr. Van Buren. No information has been 
given to me by the Convention, or its order, of 
this nomination; and I have waited some days for 
that information, as furnishing the suitable ocea- 
sion for making my answer. But, beginning to 
doubt whether any such communication will be 
made, and seeing my name ace in many 
papers as a candidate for the Vice Presidency, 
by virtue of that nomination, I deem it proper to 
delay no longer, and to declare at once, in this 
public manner, my inability to accept it. The 
State to which I belong was represented in the 
Baltimore Convention; the vote of that State 
was given to Messrs. Cass and Butler; they were 
nominated; and as one of the citizens of that 
State, that nomination immediately received my 
cordial concurrence and support, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

I have long been the friend, personally, as 
well as politically, of Mr. Van Buren, and under 
other circumstances, would be proud to have my 
name associated with his in any way; but the 
acceptance of this nomination is impossible; and 
I have to request the members of the convention 
and the public, to receive this declination as my 
answer, and to excuse this mode of making it 
being the only mode which the want of a com- 
munication from the convention leaves open to 
me. Henry Donar. 
Washington City, June 29, 1848. 


— 


GENERAL TAYLOR. 


The undersigned whose names are affixed to 
the card hereto appended, make this publication 
at ine special instance and request of General 
Zachary Taylor himself. From sundry articles 
which have appeared in several of the public 
journals of the city of New Orleans, General 
Taylor is given to understand that persons claim- 
ing to speak for him have produced the impres- 
sion. that he is not satisfied with what Judge 
Saunders and other members of the Louisiana 
Delegation to the Whig National Convention 
who acted with him, saw fit to say and do in that 
body in bis (Gen. Taylor’s ) behalf; and that he 
repudiates such acts and say inge. Did these ru- 
mors and reposts affect only himself, General 
Taylor would not trouble the public concerning 
them; but as they affect, whether so intended or 
not, the good report and candor of gentlemen 
whose partiality for him has made them objects 
of reproach and suspicion, he feels constrained by 
a sense of duty and justice to authorize them to 
be met by a distinct and peremptory denial. 


A CARD. 


We are authorized by Gen. Taylor to say that 
the course of the Louisiana Delegation in the 
Whig Convention, lately assembled at Philadel- 
phia, meets with bis entire, full, and unequivocal 
approbation. | 

hat he not only never doubted, but never in- 
timated a doubt that his honor and reputation 
were safe ia their hands. 

BAILIE PEYTON, 

` LOGAN HUNTON, 
June 23, 1848. A. C. BULLITT. 

The Pittsburg Gazette says: Jt learns on good 
authority, that.the Hon. David Wilmot, of the 
Bradford District, in this State, intends soon to 
take grounds in support of Mr. Van Buren, for 
the Presidency, and that he will head the Free 
Soil Democracy of this State. When it is recol- 
lected that Mr. Wilmot's District gave Mr. Polk, 
in 1844, about 2,800 majority, and the great in- 
fluence of that gentleman with bis vonstituents, 
aud indeed in all the Northern part of the State 
is considered, it will be seen that his course must 
have a very important bearing upon the Presi- 
dential question, and tend to render General Tay- 
lors success in this Commonwealth certain. 
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Speeches in Congress. 


MR. DIX, OF NEW YORK, 
ON SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 
Delivered June 26, 1848. 


The Bill to establish a Territorial Government 
in Oregon being under considecation, Mr. DIX 
said: 


Mr. Presipgent: During the present session of 
Congress, propositions have been repeatedly in- 
troduced into the Senate involving the question 
of slavery. I have abstained from all participa- 
tion in the discussions to which they have given 
rise, because ] considered them as abstract pro- 

ositions having no practical bearing or effect. 

he measure before us is of a different character. 
It contemplates an act of legislation; it propo- 
ses a law containing provisions to be enforced 
and to control the inhabitants of a district of 
country more than two hundred thousand square 
miles in extent. By this act we are literally 
lay ing the foundations of a future empire. 

It is a subject eminently practical; and there- 
fore I speak. 

The questions, to which the discussion of the 
bill has given rise, are of the highest moment. 
They concern the power of Congress over the 
territory belonging to the United States, and es- 
pecially in respect to slavery in such territory. 
Nor is this all. They involve not only the au- 
thority of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
regulate the domestic concerns of the persons 
inhabiting or occupying the public domain, be- 
yond the limits of the States, but they may affect 
for an indefinite period, the social and political 
condition of entire communities. They may 
vitally concern the prosperity of the future mil 
lions who are to fill the valleys and cover the hills 
of Oregon; and it is due to the magnitude of the 
subject that it should be discussed with calmness 
and without asperity either of feeling or language. 
Conducted in such a spirit, discussion, even af it 
were unnecessary, could not do harm, hewever 
widely we may differ,or however delicate the 
questions with which it has to deal. Indeed, it 
is always possible the very conflict of opinion 
may strike out light and truth, and furnish a ba- 
sis for an amicable adjustment of differences, 
which would otherwise have been irreconcilable. 
It may be a vain hope to expect to harmonize 
those who are now so wide apart; but if it prove 
a delusion, it may nevertheless be profitable to 
indulge it. It may at least serve io moderate the 
tone of discussion. 

In the course of the debate on this and other 
kindred subjects, various propositions have been 
advanced; and they have been sustained with 
distinguished ability. Some of these propositious 
are repetitions of the same general assumption 
under different phases. For instance, it hus been 
asosnmed that the citizens of any State in the 
Union have a right to go into any territory be- 
longing to the United States, and take with them 
whutever is recognized as property by the local 
law of the State from which they migrate. It is 
also assumed that the inhabitants of a territory 
cannot, by any legislative enactment, prevent the 
citizens of any State in the Union from coming 
into the territory with whatever the local law of 
such State recognizes as property. These are 
httle else than verbal modifications of the same 
proposition; or, at least, the one is a necessary 
consequence of the other. On the other hand, it 
is contended that the inhabitants of a territory 
belonging to the United States have an inherent 
right to regulate their own domestic concerns for 
themselves, wherever the jurisdiction of the soil 
they inhabit may reside, and without being over - 
ruled by the sovereign political power, to which 
they are subordinate. ö 

There is a question which lies beyond all these 
propositions, and which, if it can be answered, 
must be decisive of them all. Has Congress the 
right, under the Constitution, to legislate for the 
territory of the United States, organize govern- 
ments for the. inhabitants residiog in such terri- 
tory, and regulate within it all matters of local 
and domestic concern? | believe this question can 
be satisfactorily answered in the uffirmative; 
that the power, to this unlimited extent, can be 
sustained—1st, by contemporaneous exposition of 
the meaning of the Constitution and the inten- 
tion of its framers; 2d, by the judicial interpre- 
tation; and 3d, by the whole practice of the 
ernment, from its foundation to the present 

ay. 


This is tite fundamental question I propose 
first to discuss. {shall lay aside all considera- 
tion of subordinate propusitions. These neces- 
sarily fall, if the other can be established. My 
purpose is to attempt to establish it; and in all | 
have to say I shall endeavor to be strictly argu- 
mentative. 

The power of regulating all matters concern- 
ing the public domain 1 think may fairly be con- 
sidered a necessary incident to the power of ac- 
quiring territory ; and this not only in respect to 
the disposition which may be made of the naked 
soil, as it has been denominated, but in respect to 
the classes of persons who are permitted to oc- 
cupy it, and the conditions of the occupation. | 
consider this unrestricted power as an insepara- 
ble incident to sovereignty, to be exercised by the 
supreme authority of the organized community 
or State in which it resides. The power of ac- 
quisition is itself unrestricted by the terms of our 
social compact, so far as the objects of acqui 
sition are concerned. It is incidental also. It 
is derived from the power of making war and 
treaties; and the limits to the exercise of these 
powers sre to be found in the fundamental rules 
and principles applicable to all organized socie- 
ties. N 

But 1 do not, for the purposes of my argument, 
place the power on this ground. I assign to it an 
origin less likely, 1 think, to be questioned. [ 
place it on that provision of the Constitution 
which gives Congress power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.“ p 

] am aware that this clause of the Constitution 
has recently received a construction which con- 
fines the action of Government in respect to the 
public domain to the narrowest possible hm- 
its—a ccnstruction which leavee to Congress the 
mere right to regulate the mode in which the pub- 


lie land shall be surveyed, brought into market, 


and sold, without any power to regulate the po 

litical or municipal affairs of these who settle 
upon it, while they are acquiring the requisites 
usually exacted as conditions of their admission 
into the Union. This construction is subversive 
of every idea of sovereignty in the State (I use 
the word in its largest sense) as the owner of 
the soil. It reduces the Government of the Um- 
ted States to the condition of a mere individual 
proprietor of land, without a single attribute of 
political power. Such a consequence could ner- 
er have been contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution as likely to be drawn from the clause 
in question. On the contrary, ] am satisfied they 
regarded it as conferring a power of the most 
plenary nature. I shall endeavor to make this 
apparent to the Senate; and iu doing so, it will 
be necessary to look at the history of the clause 
of the Constitution referred to. 

On the 18th of August, 1787. Mr. Madison in- 
troduced into the Federal Convention, then en- 
gaged in framing the Constitution, a series of 
propositions, in order to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Detail. Among them were these: to 
authorize Congress— 


“ To dispose af the unappropriated lands of the 
United States. 

“ To institute temporary Governments for new 
States arising therein,” 


On the 22d of August, Mr. Rulledge, from the 
Committee of Detail, made a partial report on 
Mr. Madison’s propositions, and on others sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pinckney on the 20th .Mr. Madi- 
sen’s propositions above quoted, providing for 
the disposal of the unappropriated lands and the 
institution of temporary governments for new 
States arising therein, were not reported by the 
committee. But, on the 30th of August, Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris introduced the clause re- 
specting the territory belonging to the United 
States, which, with a few immaterial verbal al- 
erations, is now a part of the Constitution. Af- 
ter Mr. Luther Martin had offered an amend- 
ment, which was rejected, the clause was adopted, 
Maryland alone dissenting. 

It may not distinctly appear, at first glance 
what Mr. Madison designed by the institution of 
len. porary governments for “ new States arising 
within” the unappropriated lands. It might be 
supposed that he intended to provide for their 
temporary government as States after their erec- 
tion or formation. But those who are familiar 
with the parliamentary phraseology of that day, 
will have no doubt that the term States was used 
us we now employ the term Territories. 


But be this so or not, it is certainly not fair to say 
as has been said, that it shared the fate of the propo. 
sition to confer upon Congress the power to grant 
charters of incorporation, to establish a univer- 
sity, and to construct canals, &e. These propo- 
silions were distinctly presented to Congress, and 
formally and decisively negatived by a direct re- 
corded vote, as may be seen by referring to the 
proceedings of the Convention on the 14th of 
September. ; 

twas not so with Mr. Madison's proposition 
in respect to the unappropriated lands of the Uni- 
ted States. The most that can be said is, that 
the committee were not in favor of it in its origi- 
nal form. There was no vote on it in that form 
in Convention—no rejection. The proposition of 
Mr Morris, which is now a part of the Constitution, 
was manifestly, from its terms as well as the cir- 
cumstances and the subject matter, intended as a 
substitute for it. It was adopted almost without 
Opposition. The power itis construed to confer 
has been exercised from the earliest period in our 
history. The attention of the Convention was 
distinctly drawn to the subject by Mr. Madison; 
and it is difficult to believe that an authority so gen- 
eral as that of moking all needful rules and 
regulations” respecting the territory belonging 
to the Uuited States ( the term regulations being 
use@ at thal time much as we now ute the term 
laws) could have been conferred, without ques- 
tion, if it had been intended to withhold the pow- 
er of providing fur the government of the indi- 
viduals inhabiting it, until they were admitte> 
into the Uuion. 

On the 13th of July preceding, the Congress of 
the Confederation had passed the celebrated or- 
dinance of 1787, in relation to the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river. This fact could hardly 
have been unknown to the members of the Con- 
vention. Congress, it is true, wassitting in New 
York, while the Convention sat in Philadelphia. 
I believe the proceedings of both were with 
closed doors; but the members ofthe latter were 
doubtless made acquainted with the proceedings 
of the other. This fact—the coinciJence in 
point of time—may have some slight bearing 
upon the intention of the clause giving Congress 
power to dispose of and make needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory belonging to 
tbe United States. 

The opinion of Mr. Madison has been quoted 
to prove the illegality of the ordinance of 1787. 
This being conceded, it cannot by any supposed 
consequence or analogy have any bearing on the 
power of legislation by Congress, under the Con- 
stitution in respect to the prohibition of slavery 
in the territories of the United States. The 
ordinance, as we know, was passed by Congrese 
under the Articles of Confederation, though it 
was ratified by the first Congress which assembled 
under the Constitution. Any inference from the 
proceedings of the one, so far as the question of 
power is concerned, would be wholly inappli- 
cable to the other. But I hold, and shall endeav- 
or to show, that the very argument in which Mr. 
Madison denied the authority of Congress. under 
the Articles of Confederation, to pass the ordi- 
nance of 1787, had for its object to prove the 
necessity of such a power in Congress uader the 
Constitution, and that it proceeded upon the sup- 
posed existence of the power. 


The usual reference to prove the illegality of 
the ordinance, is to the opinion of Mr. Madison, 
in the 38th number of the Federalist, which was 
written by him. Iwill read an extract from it 
referring lo the Western Territory. 


“We may calculate, therefore, that a rich and fertile 
country, of area equal to the inhabited extent of the 
United States, will soun become a national stock. They 
have begun to render tt productive. Congress have 
undertaken to do more: they have proceeded to form 
new States; to erect temporary governments, to ap- 
point officers for them; and to prescribe the conditions 
on which such States shall be admitted into the Con- 


federacy. All this has been done, and done without 


the least color of constitutional authority.” 


What was the object of this reference? Wag 
it to pass a useless comment upon the conduct of 
Congress in excecding its powers? By no means. 
He adds: 


“ I mean not by anything here said te throw censure 
on the measures pursued by Congress. I am sensible 
they could not have done otherwise. Lhe public interest, 
the necessity of the case impused upon them the task of” 
overleaping their constitutional limits, But is not the 


Jact an alarming ‘proof of ‘the danger resulting frome 


a Government uhich does not possess regular powers 
commensurate to its objects? 
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The whole article taken together, and not 
judged by a single extract, appears to me to 
Jead almost irresistibly to the conclusion that 
Mr. Madison regarded the new system of Gov- 
ernment, the Constitution, as supplying defects 
which bad led to abuse and usurpation under the 
old, the Confederation ; that he considered the 
former as remedying the very defects which had 
imposed on Congress the necessity of overleap- 
ing the constitutional limits of their power; that 
he viewed the provision of the Constitution author- 
ising Congress to dispose of and make all need - 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory” 
of the United States, as conferring the power, 
which, in his opinion, Congress had usurped, end 
as giving legality, under the Constitution, to pro- 
ceedings which be condemned, under the Confed- 
eration, as void of constitutional authority. 


Happily, sir, we sre not left to mere inference 
in respect to the opinions of Mr. Madison on this 
point, If we turn to tLe 43d number of the Fed- 
eralist, also written by him, we shall find a direct 
reference to the clause in the Constitution con- 
cerning the territory of the Uuited States. If 
there were any doubt before, I think this would 
dissipate it. He is speaking of certain powers 
conferred on Congress by the Constitution. He 
says the cventual establishment of new Slates 

seems ‘to have been overlooked by the compilérs 
of that instrument, [Articles of Confederation. ] 
We have seen the inconvenience of this omission, 
end the assumption of power into which Congress 
bave been led by it. With great propriety there- 
fore, has the new system supplied the defect.” 

He next quotes the clause giving Congress the 

t“ power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory ” of the 
United States; and adds, “ this is a power of 
very great importance, and requ:red by consid- 
erations similar to those which show the proprie. 
ty of the former.” By the former, is meant the 
power of admitting new States into the Union— 
a power which he had adveried to as supplying a 
defect in the Articles of Confederation, and as 
avoiding the evil of usurping the exercise of ac 
indispensable authority. Would he have denom- 
inated it a power of very great importance,” if 
he had regarded it as limited to the sale of the pub- 
lie lands? Would he have said thal it was * re- 
quired by considerations similar to those which 
show the propriety of the former the admission 
of new States—unless he had considered it as 
having supplied a defect,” as in the other case to 
whict he had referred, and empowered Congress 
to do what it had done in respect to the North- 
western Territory without authority? . There 
were other territories beside that north-west of 
the Ohio to be provided for. South Carolina 
bad at that very time ceded to the United States 
her intel est in the territory east of the Mississip- 
piand Alabama; North Carolina and Georgia 
were expected to cede what now constitutes 
Tennessee, and the residue of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Mr. Madison, in the 38th number of the 
Federalist, written a year after the ordinance of 
1787 was adopted, obviously alludes to those two 
ası sessions as reasonably to be expected. How 
were these territories, ard that which South 
Carolina had ceded, to be provided for—how 
were lemporery governments to be erected—how 
were officers to be appointed for ibem— how was 
the authority of the United States to be extended 
over them? Was it not under the clause of the 
Constitution authorizing all needful rules and 
regulations’ to be made? Was it net in con- 
templation of these organic arrangements for the 
communities which were to arise within the ter- 
ritozy then ac quii ed, and expected to be acquired 
tbat Mr. Madison pronounced that clause as 
conferring a * power of very great importance?“ 

If we take these two numbers of the Federal - 
ist, ( the 38ih aad 43rd,) the reasonings of which 
are directly connected by himself, in conjunction 
with Ins subsequent participation in legislative 
acts, by which the ordinance of 1787 was en- 
forced, and similar provisions were applied to 
other portions of the public domain, bis interpre- 
talion.of the Constitution, in respect to the pow- 
ers of Congress over the territory of the United 
Siates, cannot well be doubted. But, if any 
lungering doubt should remain m respect to Mr. 
Madison’s opinion as lo the right of Congress to 
legislate in respect to the municipal concerns 
of the persons residing upon the territory belong- 
ing to the United States, it will be removed by his 
declaration in Congress in 1790, that, though Con- 
grees was restricted by the Constitution from tak- 
ing measures to abolish the slave trade, yet there 


was a variety of ways in which it ‘could counte- 
nance abolition, “and regulations might be made 
in relation to the introducfion of them Isla ves] 
into the new States to be formed out of the west- 
ern territory.“ 

I have been thus particular in explaining Mr. 
Madison’s opinion, not only on account of the 
high authority which it carries with it, but be- 
cause, from the manner in which it has been cited, 
it might seem to support conclusions which, in 
my judgment, derive no strength from it what- 
ever. : 

Let me now call the attention of the Senate to 
the acts cf Congrsss by which this construction 
of the Constitution is supported, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the force it derives from legislative 
precedents. 

1. The ordinance of 1787 was recognized by 
chapter 8, Ist session, Ist Congress. The pre- 
amble recites that it is requisite certain pro- 
visions should be made,“ &c., in order that the 
said ordinance “ may continue to have full effect.” 
There was no division in either House upon its 
passage. There seems to have been no objection 
to it. Mr. Madison’s name appears on the jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the day on which the 
bill passed the House, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He was doubtless present, afid concurred in 
the measure. ` 

The frst precedent which 1 cite, has all the 
force of contemporaneous exposition. It is co- 
eval with the birth of the new Government. It 
may almost be denominated the work of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution. It is recorded among 
the earlist acts by which that instrument was put 
in operation. It is one of the first footsteps by 
which the movement of the new government is 
io be traced out of the darkness in which its dawn 
was enveloped, into the clear, broad sunlight of 
its stability and strength. The act was signed by 
General Washington. 


( Conclusion in our next.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT IN 
RELATION TO YUCATAN. 


To the Senale and House of Representatives of the 
U. S. —1 submit for the consideration of Con- 
gress several communications, received at the 
Department of State, from M. Justo Sierra, 
Commissioner of Yucatan, and also a communi- 
cation from the Governor of the State, represent- 
ing the condition of extensive suffering to which 
their country bas been reduced by the insurrec- 
tion of the Indians within its limits, and asking 
the aid of the United States. ö 

These communications present a case of human 
suffering and misery which cannot fail to excite 
the sympathy of all civilized nations. From 
these and other sources of information, it appears 
that the Indians of Yucatan are waging a war of 
extermination against the white race. In this 
civil war they spare neither age nor sez, bul pul 
to death indsicriminately all who fall within 
their power. The inhabitants, panic stricken 
aod destitute of arms, are flying before their 
savage pursuers towards the coast, and their 
expulsion from their country, or their extermi- 
nation would seem to be inevitable, unless they 
can obtain assistance from abroad. 

In this condition they have, through their con- 
stituted authorities, implored the aid of this gov- 
ernment to save them frum destruction, offer— 
ing, in case this should be granted, to transfer the 
„% dominion and sovereignty of the Peninsula“ to 
the United States. Similar appeals for aid and 

olection have been made to “Spanish and 

lish governments.” 

Whilst it is not my purpose lo recommend the 
adoption of any measure with a view to the ac- 

uisiltion of ‘domain and sovereignty“ over 
e yet according to our established policy 
we could not consent to a transfer of this “ do- 
main and sovereignty,” either to Spain, Great 
Britain or uny other European power. In the 
language of President Monroe, in his message of 
December, 1823, we should consider any at- 
lempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” In my annual message 
of December, 1845, I declared tbat ‘nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, the priociple was dis- 
tinctly announced to the world in the annual 
that tha 


message of ane of my predecessors. 


American Continent,’ oy ne free and indepen- 
dent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization of any European 
power.” 

This principle will apply with greatly increased 
force, should any European power attempt to 
establish any new colony in North America. Ia 
the existing circumstances of the world, the pre- 
sent is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and 
affirm the principle avowed by Mr. Munroe, and 
to state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom 
and sound poliey. The re-assertion of this prine 
ciple, especially in reference to North America, 
is at this day but the promulgation of a policy 
which no European should cherish the disposition 
to resist. Existing rights of every European 
nation should be respected; but it is due slike 
to our own safety and our interest, that the effi- 
cient protection of our laws should be extended. 
over our whole territorial limits, and that it 
should be distinctly announced to the world as 
our settled policy, that no future European colony 
or dominion shal! with our consent be planted or 
established on any part of the American Conti- 
nent. 

Our own security requires that the established 
policy thus announced should guide our conduct, 
yet this applies with great force to the peninsula 
of Yucatan. It is situated in the Gull of Mexico. 
on the North American continent, and from its 
vicinity to Coba, to the Capes of Florida, to New 
Orleans, and indeed to our whole Southwestern 
coast, it would be dangerous to our peace and 
security if it should become a colony of any 
European nation. 

We have now authentic information, that if 
the aid asked from the United States be not 
granted, such aid will probably be obtained from 
some European power, which may hereafter as- 
sert a claim to domain and sovereignty” over 
Yucatan. 

Our existing relations with Yucatan are of a 
peculiar character, as will be perceived from the 
note of the Secretary of State to her Commis- 
sioner, cated on the 24th December last, a copy 
of which is herewith transmitted. Yucatan has 
now declared her independence, and we treat 
her as a state of the Mexican Republic. For 
this reason we have never officially received her 
Commissioner, but whilst this is the case, we 
have to a considerable extent recognized her 
as a neutral in our war with Mexico. Whilst 
still considering Yucatan as a portion of Mexico, 
if we had troops to spare for this purpose, I 
would deem it proper, during the continuance of 
the war with Mexico, to occupy and hold mili- 
tary possession of her terrilory, and to defend 
the white inhabitants against the incursions of 
the Indians, in the same way that we have em- 
ployed our troops in the other Stutes of the 
Mexican Republic in our possession, in repelling 
the attacks of savages upon the inhabitants who 
have maintained their neutrality in the war.— 
But unfortunately we cannot at the present, 
without serious danger, withdraw our forces 
from otber portions pf the Mexican territory 
now in our occupation, and send them to Yuca- 
tan. All that can be aone under existing cir- 
cumstances, is to employ our Naval forces in the 
Gulf, not required at other points to afford them 
relief. But it is not be expected that any ade- 
quate protection can thus be afforded, as the 
operations of such naval forces must of necessity 
be confined to the coast. | 

{ have considered it proper to communicate 
the information contained in the accompany ing 
correspondence, and I submit to the wisdom of 
Congress to adopt such measures as in their 
judgment may be expedient to prevent Yucatan 
irom becoming a colony of any European power, 
which, in no event should be permitted by the 
United States, and at the same time to rescue 
the white race from extermination or expulsion 
from their country. James K. Pou. 

Washington, April 29, 1848. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE IN RELA- 
TION TO OREGON. , 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States :—] lay before Congress the accom- 
panying memorial and papers, which have been 
transmitted to me bya special messenger em- 
ployed. for that purpose by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon Territory,” 
who constitute the temporary government which 
the inhabitants of that distant region of our 
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dition, organised for themselves. The memo- 
rialists are citizens of the United States. They 
express evident attachment to their native land, 
and in the ii present perilous and distressed situa- 
tion they earnestly invoke the aid and protection 
of their government. 

They represent that the “ proud and powerful 
tribes of Indians” residing in their vicinity, have 
recently raised the. war-whoop and crimsoned 
their tomahawks in the blood of their citizens“ 
that they apprehend that “ many of the powerful 
tribes inhabiting the upper valley of the Colum- 
bia, have formed an alliance for the purpose of 
carrying on hostilities against the settlements” — 
that the number of the white population is far 
inferior to that of the savages—that they are de- 
ficient in arms and money; and fear that they do 
not possess strength enough to repel the “ attack 
of so formidable a foe and protect their families 
and property from violence and rapine.“ They 
conclude their appeal to the government of the 
United States for relief by declaring— 


“Jf it be at all the intention of our honored 
parent to spread her guardian wing over her sons 
and daughters in Oregon, she surely will not re- 
fuse to do it now, when they are struggling with 
all the ills of a weak and temporary government, 
and where perils are daily thickening around 
them, and preparing to burst upon their heaus.— 
When the ensuing summet's sun shall have dis- 
pelled the snow from the mountains, we shall 
look with glowing hope and restless anxiety for 
the coming of your laws and your arms.” 

In my message of the 5th of August, 1846, com- 
municating “a copy of the Convention for the 
settlement and adjustment of the Oregon boun 
dary,” I recommended to Congress, that “ pro. 
vision should be made by law, at the earliest 
practicable period, for the organization of a Ter- 
ritorial Government in Oregon.” In my annual 
meessge of December, 1846, and again in Decem- 
ber, 1847, this recommendation was repeated. 

The population of Oregon is believed to exceed 
twelve thousand souls, and it is known that it 
will be increased by a large number of emigrants 
during the present season. The facts sel forth 
in the accompanying memorials and papers, show 
that the dangers to which our felluw-citizens are 
exposed are so imminent, that I deem it to be 
my duly again lo impress on Congress the strong 
claims which the inhabitants of that distant 
country have to the benefit of our laws and to 
the protection of our government. 

l] therefore again invite the attention of Con. 
gress to the subject, and recommend that laws 
be promptly passed cstablishing a territorial gov- 
ernment, and granting authority to raise ao ade- 
quate volunteer force for the defence and pro- 
tection of ils inhabitants. It is believed that a 
regiment of mounted men, with such additional 
force as may be raised in Oregon, will be suffi- 
cient to afford the desired protection. It is re- 
commended that the forces raised for this purpose 
should engage to serve for twelve months, unless 
sooner discharged. No doubt is entertained that 
wilh proper inducements in Jand bounties, such 
a force can be raised in a Short time. Upon the 
expiration of their service, many of them doubt- 
Jess will desire to remain in the country, and 
settle upon the land which they may receive as 
bounty. 

It is deemed important that provision be made 
for the sppointment of a suitable number of 
Indian agents to reside among the various tribes 
in Oregon, and that appropriations be made to 
enable them to treat with these tribes, with a 
view to restore and preserve peace between them 
and the white inhabitants. 

Should the laws recommended be promptly 
passed, the measure for their execution may be 
completed during the present season, and before 
the severity of winter will interpose obstacles in 
crossing the Rocky Mountains. If not promptly 
passed, a delay of another year will be the con- 
sequence, and may prove destructive to the white 
settlement in Oregon. James K. Pork. 

Washington, May 29, 1848. 


Che States, 


PennsrtvaniA.—On Sunday afternoon, 9th 
inst. at five o’clock, Francis R. Shunk resigned 
the office of Governor of this Commonwealth, to 
which office he had been elected for three years, 
from the third Tuesday of January last. The 
following is the proclamation announcing the 
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HARRIsBURd, July 9, 1848. 

To the People of Pennsylvania: —It having pleas- 
ed Divine ‘Providence to deprive me of the 
strength necessary to the further discharge of 
the duties of your Chief Magistrate, and to Jay 
me on a bed of sickness, from which I am ad. 
monished by my physicians and my own increas- 
ing debility, I may in all human probability 
never rise, | have resolved, upon mature reflec- 
tion, under a conviction of duty, on this day to 
restore to you the trust with which your suffrages 
have clothed me, in order that you may avall 
yourselves of the provision of the Constitution, 
to choose a successor at the next general elec- 
tion. I, therefore, hereby resign the office of 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and direct this, my resignation, to be filed in 
the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
In taking leave of you under circumstances so 
solemn, accept my gratitude for the confi lence 
you bave reposed in me. My prayer is that 
peace, virtue, intelligence, and religion may per- 
vade all your borders, that the free institutions 
you have inherited from your ancestors may re- 
main unimpaired until the latest posterity ; that 
the same kind Providence which has already so 
signally blessed. you, may conduct you to a still 
higher state of individual and social happiness, 
and when the world shall close.upon you, as 1 
feel it is soon about to close upon me, that you 
may enjoy the consolation of the Christian’s 
faith, and be gathered, without a wanderer lost, 
into the ſold of the great Shepherd above. 

Francis R. Snuxx. 


The undersigned were present at the execution 
of the above instrument of writing. 
H. Burner, 
W. R. De Wirr. 


We believe that this is the first resignation of 
the office of Governor since the adoption of the 
second State Cunstitution in 1790. Governor 
Mifflin, who was then elected, served nine years; 
Thomas McKean, who succeeded, served nine 
years; Simon Snyder, his successor, nine; 
William Findley, three; Joseph Hiester, three; 
John A. Shultz, six ; George Wolf, six; Joseph 
Ritner, three; David R. Porter, six; aod Gov- 
ernor Shunk had entered but six months of his 
second term when his resignation occurred. The 
present Whig Speaker of the Senate, Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Johnson, will, in consequence of this 
resignation, act as Governor of Peonsylvania 
until January 16th, 1849. An election for Go- 
vernor takes place in Oclober next. 


ILIIxOIis AvD InpiIANA.-—The States of Illinois 
and Indiana, pursuant to the laws adopted for the 
compromise of their debts, with their creditors, 
paid on Saturday the semi-annual interest on 
their debts, from the proceeds of taxation. The 
State of Illinois paid only 86 on the bond of 
$1,000, it is true, on one-fifth of the amount of 
coupon of 830 due; but the payment was PRO RA- 
Ta on all the debt; that is, she taxed herself for 
as much as she could pay, and divided the money 
among all her creditors, leaving the great canal 
now in operation, ae an additional fund to pay the 
whole debt iu full. The State of Indiana paid 23 
per cent, asa semi-annual dividend ona small 
part of what she owes, viz: one-half; with a 
moiety of the arrearage interest being charged 
upon the canal, to the exoneration of the State. 

Daily News. 
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Foreign News. 
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FROM EUROPE. 


Boston, July 8, 1848. 

The steamship Caledonia arrived at Halifax 
on Thursday at noon, and left at one o’clock for 
New York. The Hibernia from New York ar. 
rived at Liverpool, on the 21st inst., in fourteen 
days. 

Consols at London on the 23d, 813 to 833. 

The following extracts are made from Wilmer 
& Smith’s European Times: 


ExclLAND.— Mr. Hume's notion for a reform of 
the representation has been brought before Par- 
liament. 

By accounts from Scotland it appears that the 
crop of turnips in some parts of that country, 
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A large quantity of hay has been housed during 
the present week, the weather having been must 
favorable for the operation. The crop is heavy, 
and there is abundance of grass. 


IRELAND.—The organization of Clubs is pro- 
ceeding to an alarming degree. Jn Dublin alone 
it is stated that there are forty clubs, each cons 
taining three hundred members, making an ag- 
gregate of twelve thousand men, who are accus- 
tomed to asseinble at least once a week, for the 
avowed purpose of being armed and disciplined. 

The county of Dublin is about to be organised 
in thesame way, and some of the old Irish party 
are taking an active part in this movement. 

In the Provinces, under the influence of emis- 
saries from Dublin, the movement is rapidly pro- 
gressing, and a great monster meeting in favor of 
Repeal, is about to be held in Derry, at which 
the leaders of all the various sections of repeal 
are invited to attend. 

The Nation and other confederate journals 
have within the last few days assumed a far more 
daring tone. 


France.—A meeting of representatives who 
have hitherto supported the government, took 
place on the Qist instant, at the Palais Royal, at 
which it was agreed that they could be no longer 
maintained in power. We may, therefore, ex- 
pect from day to day to hear of the resignation 
or removal of the present Executive Commis~ 
sion. What will replace it, no one can tell.— 
Complete anarchy exists, and order in the streets 
is only preserved by the determination of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The “Presse” states that M. Arago has announ- 
ced to his friends, his intention to withdraw 
speedily from the Executive government. 

The Napoleon question is still the question of 
the day. The expected resignation of the Execu- 
tive Commission being rumored on the 18'h, drew 
much of public attention, but as they have re- 
mained, the journals return to the charge. ‘The 
Napoleonien, le Nupoleon Republicain, le Bonapar- 
liste, la Constitution Journal de la Republique Na- 
poleonienne, le Petit Corporal, and other journals, 
advocate his election as President of the Repub- 
lic, and never was popularity so sudden; but the 
serious Republicans, those who wish to see the 
institutions (hey have fought for preserved, have 
still much faith in the election of Armand Mar- 
rast, and the consolidation of the Republic. 

M. Emile Thomas, having been examined by 
the commission charged with the inquiry as tothe 
ateliers nationaux, has made statements gravely 
compromising, it is said, the Executive Commis- 
sion, and the commission of enquiry are about to 
apoly to the Assembly for power to investigate 
the conduct of the Executive Commission. 

A document has been found which has been 
supposed to have been prepared by the conspira— 
tors of the 15th of May, in which M. de Limar- 
tine is referred to in a manner seriously to com- 
promise him, unless satisfactory explanations are 
given. li is a petition addressed from one of the 
clubs to the Executive Commission, in which it 
is stated that M. de Lamartine had promised to 
create the ministry of labor demanded by M. Lou. 
is Blanc, and to obtain from the Assembly a vote 
of 600 millions for agricultural and commercial 
institutions, in which socialism should be brought 
into operation. This document is published in 
the “Constitutionnel.” 

The committee formed to examine the bill to 
re-establish the practice of divorce has pronoun- 
ced, by 13 voles to 4, against the measure; the 
whole committee were unanimous in declaring 
against the presentation of a bill at present, on 
ine ground that the movement is inopportune. It 
is supposed that the government will withdraw 
the bill. 

The government was quite taken by surprise 
by the vote of the Assembly in favor of Prince 
Louis Napoleon. So sure were they that his elec- 
tion would be annulled, that warrants were issued 
for his arrest if found in any part of France, and 
the police were promised a reward for his appre- 
hension. Ou Thursday evening after the vote of 
the Assembly, the warrants were withdrawn.— 
Besides this, a great number of the adherents of 
the prince have been arrested. ‘Khe Messager 
says, that by order of the Executive Government 
the venders in the streets of portraits and biogra- 
phies of Louis Napoleon, were all arrested. 

Further advices have arrived from La Creuse. 
The tocsin sounded in all the communes on the 
night of the 13tb, and continued till four the next 
morning. The peasants formed a most formida- 
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seythes, spikes and spears. The municipal au- 
thorities tried in vain to make them listen to rea- 
son. They would hear nothing. They insisted 
on the liberation of the prisoners, and abolition 
of the additional impost of 45 centimes decreed 
by the late Provisional Government. They ex- 
pressed their resolution to march upon the town, 
ond it was only by the supplications and tears of 
women and children, and the entreaty of the 
clergy, who promised that their demands should 
be granted, that they were induced to forbear.— 
Troops have been sent to quell the riots. Disor- 
ders have also taken place at Rabal, Toulouse 
and Pepignus. 

Reports continue to arrive of disturbances in 
the provinces of La Gard, Haute Garonne, the 
Marne and Loire, the Var, the Loire Inſerieure, 
the Tarn and Garonne, and the Gironde. 

A eomplete outline of the French constitution 
hh published. We copy the following: 

in the presence of God, and in the name of the 
French people, the National Assembly proclaims 
and decrees the following 


DECLARATION OF DUTIES an RIGHTS. 


The duties of man in society are summed up in 
respect for the constitution, in obedience to the 
laws, in the defence of the country, in the accom- 
plishment of his family duties, and in the prac- 
tice of that fraternal maxim—“As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye lo them likewise.” 


The constitution guaranties to all citizens— 

Liberty, — Equality,—Securily,—Instruction,— 
Labor,—Property,— Assistance. 

Liberty consists of the rights of going and com- 
ing; of meeting peaceably and without arms; of 
associating; and petitioning; of exercising one’s 
religion; of manifesting his thoughts and opinions 
by means of the press or otherwise. The exer- 
cise of these rights has no other limits than the 
rights and liberties of other nations, and the pub- 
lic security. 

Equality consists in the exclusion of every ti- 
tle and privilege of birth, class or caste, in the 
admissibility of every one to all public employ- 
ments, without any other motive or ground for 
preference but virtue and talent, and the equita- 
ble participation of all citizens In the charges and 
advantages of society. 

Security consists in the inviolability of the 

rson, the family, the domicil, and the rights 
god property of each and every member of so- 
ciety. 

The right of instruction is that which all citi- 
zens have to receive gratuitously from the state, 
the education proper for the developement of the 
physical, moral and intellectual faculties of each 
oſ nem. ; 

The right of labor is that which every man 
has to live hy bis work. Society must, by the 
productive and general means of which it dispo- 
ses, and which will be organized hereafter, fur- 
nish labor to all men in health who cannot pro- 
eure it otherwise. 

Property consists in the right of enjoying and 
‘disposing of one’s goods and revenues, of the 
fruns of his intelligence, and of his industry. 

The right of assistance is that which belongs 
to children abandoned, to the infirm, to the old, 
to receive from the state the means of existing. 


The indirect taxes may be Impused for several 
years. 

The essential guarantees of the right of Jabor 
are, liberty of labor, voluntary association, equal- 
ity inthe relations between the employer and 
the workmen; gratuitous instruction, education, 
suitable to each man’s position; establishments of 
prevoyance and credit; the establishment of great 
works of public utility, and the state destined to 
employ the men in case of failure of work. 

All the young citizens should be sent to public 
schools to be taught in common, each according 
to his destination and facalties, and to learn the 
rights and duties of a men and a citizen. 

The house of every citizen is sacred, and can 
not be entered but in the cases and forms pre- 
scribed by Jaw. Property is inviolable, except it 
is required for public benefit, and then at a just 
and agreed on indemnity. 

The holding double employments or salaries is 
interdicted. 

The constitution guaranties the public debt and 
the existing pensions, the national institute, and 
the legion of honor. 

The codes, laws, and regulations, actually ex. 
isting remain in force until they shall be legally 
abrogated. 


Tur Resicnation or Lovis Naporron.—On 
the 15th, in the National Assembly, the follow- 
ing letter was read: 
‘“‘Lonpon, June 14. 


“Monseiur le President,—I was about to set off 
to appear at my post, when I learnt that m 
election had been made the pretext for disorders 
and disastrous errors. I repudiate all the suspi- 
cions of which J have been the object, for I seek 
not for power. If the people impose duties on 
me | shall know how lo fulfil them, (movement) 
but 1 disavow all those who have made use of m 
name lo excite disturbance. The name which 
bear is above all a symbol of order, of nationali- 
ty, of glory; and, rather than be the subject of 
disorder and of anarchy, I should prefer remain- 
ing in exile. I send you enclosed a copy of the 
letter of thanks which I have addressed to all the 
electors who have given me their voles. Have 
the goodness, M. le President, to communicate 
this letter to my colleagues, and receive, &c., 

“Louis NaroL ko Bonaparte.” 


The utmost agitation followed the reading of 
this letter. A number of representatives quitted 
their places, and animated groups were formed 
in every part of the chamber. The minister of 
war could not help remarking that in the docu- 
ment just read, and which had become a matter 
of history, the word “Republic” was not even 
mentioned. He pointed out this omission to the 
notice of the Assembly, and of the whole coun- 
try. (Loud cries of “Vive la Repudlique.”) Ex. 
traordinary agitation followed, and amidst the 
greatest confusion, M. Thoubet proposed that the 
Assembly should immediately declare that Louis 


the people. At last, however, it was resolved to 
adjourn, and the minister of finance said, Be 
certain, citizens, that the Republic will not pe- 
rish because you postpone your deliberation.” 

On June 16th, M. Senard, the President, took 
the chair, and informed the Assembly that he had 
received another letter from citizen Louis Napo- 
leon: 


GuaranTER oF Rieuts.—The punishments of 
death, confiscation, slavery, perpetual punish- 
ment, and corporeal degradation, are suppressed 
in matters regarding the press, the stamp, and 
the censorship. The hberty of printing is ac- 
knowledged, with the necessary guaranties for 
public and private interests. No one can be ar- 
rested or detained but according to the forms and 
in the cases prescribed by law. No one can be 
tried but by the ordinary tribunals. There can- 
not, in consequence, be created commissions or 
extraordinary tribunala under any pretence.— 
They who require, promote, sign, execute, or 
cause to be executed, arbitrary acts, are guilty, 
and should be punished. All religions are admit- 
ted, as lo their profession and exercise, under 
the equal. protection of the law. The acknow- 
ledged religions alone have a right to subventions 
from the state. The law shali define by what 
sigus a religion shell be ranked in society as ao 
acknowledged religion. The obligation to taxa- 
tion ia the guarantee of property. Every tax is 

* established for tbe general good. It is the duty 
of every citizen to contribute to it in proportion 
to his means and his fortune. No tax can be 
claimed without having been previously estab- 


lished by Jew. . 
imposed for one year. 


„Loxpox, June 15, 1848. 
“M. le President—I was proud to have been 


in three other departments. 
ion, an ample reparation for thirty years exile 


sed to have oblained by intrigue. 


perity of his country. 
CHARLES Louis Naroteon BONAPARTE.” 


The property tax is only 


Napoleon had ceased to be a representative of 


elected representative of the people in Paris, and 
It was, in my opin- 


and six years captivity. But the injurious sus- 
picions to which my election has given rise, the 
disturbances of which it was the pretext, and the 
hostility of the executive power, impose upon me 
the duty to decline an honor which I am suppo- 
1 desire order 
and the maintenance of a wise, great, and en- 
lightened Republic, and since 1 involuntarily fa- 
vor disorder, 1 tender my resignation, not with- 
out regret, into your bands. Tranquility, I trust, 
will now be restored, and enable me to return to 
France as the humblest of citizens, but also as 
one of the most devoled to the repose and pros- 


The President having observed that the admis- 
sion of Citizen Louis Napoleon had not been pro- 
nounced by the Assembly, and that the commit- 
tee had only declared his election valid, the As- 


sembly was not called upon to vote on the letter? 
which was referred to the minister of the interior, 
with orders to convoke the electoral colleges, 
which had returned Louis Napoleon. 

_ Six candidates for the Presidency are already 
in the field, viz:— Messrs. Lamartine, Thiers, 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, M. Marrast, General 
nav ignas, Mr. Caussidiere, Ex-Prefect of Po- 
ice. 

The Orleans party will support M. Thiers and 
Berrger has declined in his favor; the Legitimates 
are divided between Thiers and Lamartine. 

lf the election were soon to take place, little 
doubt exists that Lonis Bonaparte would be the 
successful candidate. The feeling exhibited by 
the French people in his favor, leaves no doubt 
that in the event of a Presidential election he 
would be returned in almost every electoral! col- 
lege in France. Accordingly the constitution 
has already been altered to mend this first difficul- 
ty in its working, and the President, instead of 
being elected by the people, unless he has an ab- 
solute majority of the votes given, is to be selec- 
ted by the National Assembly from five persons 
returned by the people. 

The election of Prince Louis Napoleon as Col. 
of the 4th Legion of the National Guards of the 
Baulcue, vice D. Alton Shee, resigned, has been 
definitely declared. : 

A new pretender is spoken of, in the person of 
the Prince of Leuchtemberg, son of Prince Eu- 
gene, and a relative of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. 

The Paris journals of Wednesday state that 


y | the clubs are openly concerting means to dismiss 


the Executive Government. 

The workmen of the Aleliers Nationaux, still 
amounting to one hundred and ten thousand, are 
creating alarm, and the increase of the taxes en 
the articles of first necessity to the poorer classes 
in Paris, was pregnant with mischief, but it is in 
the Provinces where the greatest danger is brew- 
ing. From North to South increasing discontent 
prevails. In the North, at Amiens, there seems 
a determination to march on Paris and put an end 
to the tyranny of the Capital, whilst in the South 
four departments have already organised, and 
drilled seventy-two thousand men for that pur- 
pose. er 
Groups of persons in Paris assemble every 
evening, and shout “Vive I’Empereur.” 

It is reported that an English vessel has been 
detected off the coast landing muskets to arm the 
Chousns in La Vendee. About 3000 of these 
arms have it is said been seized. 


[From the Correspondent of the N. Y. Herald.) 
HiaHry Imeorranr rrom France. 
LivErpoon, June 21--10 o'clock r. M. 


I open my letter to inform you that news has 
this moment reached us by electric telegraph, 
that the crisis bas really commenced io France. 
Yesterdey, (Friday,) the troops and National 
Guards were fighting desperately with the peo- 
ple. The sacrifice of liſe is terrific! 

It is also reported that the mediation of Eng- 
land will be accepted by Austria, as regards the 
Italian quarrel. 

This is all 1 have time to write. 

‘ALBIONA. 


Russta.—Advices from the Danube announce 
that a Russian army of thirty thousand men had 
eutered Wallachia. It is asserted that the Empe- 
ror Nicholas contemplates enfranchising ail the 
peasants in his dominions from personal servi- 
tude. Poland, although invested with two huod- 
red thousand troops, is a cause of much uneasi- 
ness to the Emperor, who is said to epend whole 
days and nights in watching the telegraphs now 
established as far west as Warsaw and the fron- 
tiers of Prussia. 

There can be no doubt that three large Rus- 
sian atmies are assembling at different points be- 
tween Tilsit and Cracow; and these, in conjunc- 
tion with the appearance of a Russian fleet in the 
Baltic, show that the Czar is inclined, in certain 
cases, to act with decided hostility against Ger- 
many. 

In the Breslau journals, of the 16th inst, it is 
stated thatthe whole Baltic Sea is covered with 
Russian men-of-war. The whole western fron- 
tier of the Russian Empire bristles with bayo- 
nets. The troops advance forward from Lishu- 
ani and Volnynia by forced marches. The chief 
force.of the Emperor Nicholas stands already on 
the river Pruth, ready at any moment to march 
into Moldavia, and of course into Wallachia. 


Vie sitting of the 14th, the following resolution 
was adopted: The Germanic Diet shall be in- 
vited to assign, by constitutional means, for the 


purpose of founding a German navy, a sum of 


six million of thalers, the use of which is tobe 


accounted for by the central provisional power to 


the National Assembly, the half of the above sum 
te be immediately raised, and the remainder to be 
sed as it may be wanted.” 
The discussion in the Frankfort Constituent 
Assembly on the report of the committee respec- 
ting the central executive commenced on the 19th. 
The result has not yet transpired. It is probable 
that the Assembly will vote for the federal direc- 


tory of three persons, to be chosen by the various 


Germon Governments, and approved of by the 
Assembly. 


— 


Hesse Darmerapt.—Ludwig II, Grand Duke 


of Hesse Darmstadt, expired at Darmstadt on the 
16th inst. He was 72 years of age, and his death 


had been expected. He is succeeded by the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke Ludwig, who had been gov- 


erning the affairs of the 
March last, 
commenced. | 


Grand Duchy since 


ome 


Austria — The “Algemeine Zeitung,” states 


that the Emperor intends to leave lonspruck on 
the 18th or 20th inst., and that he will arrive at 
Vienna on the 25th, when he is to be present at 
the opening of the Diet. | 


Leiters from Inospruck state that the Emperor 


is greatly indisposed, and was from that cause 
obliged to postpone the reception of the Moravian 
deputation ond that of Morrichini. His nerves 
have been greatly tried by the extreme’ excite. 
ment in which he is incessantly kept by the va- 
rious reports from Italy, Vienna, Hungary and 
Croatia, and the innumerable deputations and ay- 
diences which he has been compelled tu receive 
and give. : 


— 


PnussiA.— Riors Ar BERIIV—Arracx UPON 


THE ARSENAL.—The fears expressed in our last 
paper that a tumult might be expected at Berlin, 
has proved well founded. 

A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, writes 


from Berlin, on the evening of the 14th, as fol- 
Jows:— N 


“We have again had a day of disturbance and 
tumult. Great precautions had been taken foren. 
suring the safety of the Constituent Assembly, in 

t very subject was being 

Yesterday placards had 

signed by the President 


mie. 


university in 
order that they Might serve for the better 9 
This advice was followed, 
were brought to the uni- 
he mob again went to the 
palace, the portal of which had meanwhile been 
"Occupied by the civic guard. It was then, that 
one Muller, who had fed the people, proposed 
that all the bars round the palace should be re- 
moved, and as they were proceeding to do so, 
they passed before the arsenal, where it was sug- 
gested that arms should be obtained. By this 
ume the civic guard had occupied all the ave. 
nues. An officer attempted to read a proclama- 
tion, but the tumult increased, and the people 

crying, “To arms, to arms,” the streets by the 
arsenal were besieged by the people, who endea- 


vored to effect an entrance within it by breaking 


in the wall. 


Since receipt of inteHigence from Berlio, the 
following has come to hand: 


Bern, June 16. 
“After the bayonet attack made on the people 
yesterday by the burgerwehr, which took place 
between five and six o'clock, the former retired 
to that side of the arsenal where the chesnut 
grove stands, and there mounted on the cannon 


nnr. Tus Na oA Assensry.—in 


when the German movement first 


eee —— 


ted the people assembled’ to fetch out the arms 
stored within. Between seven and eight o’clock, 
a strong detachment of the bergerwehr summon- 
ed this crowd to disperse, and, as they refused to 
separate on the third beating of the drum, they 
fired, and two, or some say three men, were shot. 
The generale was now beaten all over the town, 
and darricades were erected on many Spots, par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood behind the Alexan- 
derplatz, so thickly inhabited by the working 
class. 

From all quarters of the town the people stream- 
ed now towards the arsenal, from whence a dep- 
ulation was sent to the different authorities on the 
subject of the arming of the people, which had 
been formally promised, but from week to week 
was postponed. When Mr, Eichler, an ex-popu- 
lar orator, informed the people that they would 
receive an answer in three hours, they smmedi- 
ately suspended the treacherous intention of de- 
taining the people till the garrisons of Potsdam 
and the neighboring places could arrive; so, while 
a portion of the crowd rushed off to pull up the 


rails of the Potsdam Railway, the main bulk of 


the crowd made their attack without delay on the 
arsenal. Towards ten o'clock this was taken, 
without any great effort to defend it having been 
made by the burgerwehr, or by the military sta- 
tioned inside. Arms and ammunition were now 
thrown out of the windows and carried off, some 
of which were subsequently recovered from indi- 
viduals who fell into the hands of the burger- 
wehr. A portion of the fire-arms carried off, con- 
sisted of guns of a new construction, and conse- 
quently of no use to the uninitiated, as they re. 


quire a particular charge. Wich these muskets, 


which are not loaded in the usual way, but into 
which the charge is inserted by means of a slide, 
it is said to be possible to fire from eight to ten 
times ina minute. The soldiers who were in. 


side gave place toa detachment of students and 
the handwerker - verein. 


During the whole period of this disturbance, 
Maj. Blesson, who, by his irritating conduct, had 
been the sole cause of the disorder, was non est 
invencus. After the arsenal had been occupied in 
this manner the excitement subsided, and the mil- 
itary moved again into the arsenal, on which oc- 
casion they were guilty of every species of bru- 
tality. Towards midnight there was hardly any 
body left in the streets, except a few, straggling 
homewards, patrols of the burgher guard, and a 
strong force of the latter stationed between the 
arsenal and the residence of the commander of 
Berlin. Towards three o'clock in the morning, 
the quiet of the town was again disturbed by three 
signal shots, and by the spreading of the report, 
that the military were entering the town It turn. 
ed out that the troops stationed in Berlin, which 
had received once for all orders on all occasions 
of considerable disturbance to leave the town, 
were returning again to their barracks, During 
the whole duration of the disturbance the bur- 
gerwehr showed themselves very little inclined 
to offer any serious opposition to the people, as 
they have ceased to be under any apprehension 
for their property. 


Of the various parties suggested for ‘he post of 
commander of the burgerwehr, the following 
have already declared that they cannot accept 
the office: Lieutenant Colonel Ewald, President 
von Graham, Colonel von Bulow, Capt. Thiele- 
mann, Major Benda, Major Blessun. General 
Aschoff, before declining the command, issued a 
notice that artillery would enter Berlin to-day, 
but merely for the purpose of passing from one 
railway station to another. The poli-e force is 
said to be armed with concealed pistols and car- 
bines, and we have it from one who has just re- 
turned from a reconnoissance, that the whole west 
wall of the town is surrounded with troops. Sol- 
diers are said to have put forward that a bloody 
judgment hangs over the town. The new organi- 
zation of the police force will be made known 
shortly. It is believed that in the place of the 
gensdarmes hitherto employed, constables to the 
number of 2000 will be introduced. 


During this day the citizens have been able to 
preserve an appearance of order. Several ar- 
rests are said to have been made, but there is no 
central power, and every thing seems governed 
by accident. The civic guard is nearly worn 
down by fatigue. 

The same strong force was posted around the 
National Assembly this morning; but at the open- 
ing of the sitting, the President read a communi- 
cation from Major Biesson, informing the cham- 
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which are planted there, various orators exhor.. 


ber that he had ordered the number of men res 
quired to take their posts round the hall, but after 
the events of yesterday, he could not guarenty 
the safety of the Assembly. A second letter 
from him, written later, stated that the 4th, Sth, 
and 7th battalions had wolunteered for the duty, 
and on them he thought he could rely. Sà 

M. Camphausen then stated the measures th 
Government was prepared to take for the protec- 
tion of the Assembly. As it appeared the exist- 
ing force could not be depeuded on, it proposed 
to call out the 3d battalion of the Berlin land- 
wehr, (consisting of men who have served their 
tıme in the regular army, but are still liable for 
extraordinary service,) to mount guard along with 
the citizens. A new organization of the civio 
guard itself is resolved on, and the formation of a 
special protective force for the chamber is cone 
templated. A stormy debate ensued; a deputy, 
named Ublich, formally moved that the Assembly 
should declare that it did not require any armed 
guard, bul that it placed itself under the protec, 
lion of the people of Berlin. This motion was 
carried by a great majority. It is, of course, 
eqiivalenttoa defeat of the Government; but 
the Ministers made no observation as to what 
would be the result of the vote. l 

Subsequently, however, Baron Arnim tendered 
his resignation, and it now appears that Count 
Schwinn, Minister of Justice, and Count Konitz, 
Minister of War, have followed M. d’Arcnim’s ex- 
ample. The President of the Chamber, Milde, 
and M. Pinder, first prestdent of S.lesia, are spo- 
ken of as hkely to accept office, but nothing defi- 
nite is known. 

Berlin was quiet on the 19th, and the resolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly, that it did nat 
want protection had the best effect. 

The following ministerial list is circulating in 
political circles in Berlin: President of the Coun- 
cil, Herr Camphausen; pubiic worship and edu- 
cation, Auerswald; finance, Milde; interior, Pin- 
der or Eichmann; public works, Hinsemann; for- 
eign, Usedorn or Lene war, Schreck en- 
slein. : 

Fhe new Ministerof War (Gen. Von Schreck- 
enstein,) commanded the troops at Treves du- 
ring the late insurrection there. It will be re- 
membered that the deputy for that city was im- 
prisoned on the cherge of haring taken part in 
those disturbances. 

The Prussian government has recalled General 
Von Colomb from Posen, where he distinguished 
himself by his severities against the Polish in- 
habitants. He is replaced by Gen. Von Brun- 
neck. This important step has, it is asserted, 
been taken by the Cubinet, in consequence of 
having received an energetic note from the French 
Republic. Von Colomb has been appointed gov- 
ernor of Konigsberg. Tie address in reply to 
the Kwg’s speech was not printed up to the sare 
night, 


Thecity of Berlin was visited by a violent 


Storm on the 13th inst, which was perhaps more 
Violent in the environs than in the city itself.— 
For an hour it was a perfect tornado; trees have 
been uprooted; on whule tracts of garden ground 
the produce has been ruined, and the cherry har- 
vest is nearly annihilated; the hailstones cut 
every kind of tender vegetation, und the fields of 
corn are beaten flat. At Potsdam there was a 
sad loss of life; it being a holiday, a number of 
pleasure boats were sailing on the water called 
the Havel; the hurricane came so suddenly that 
several were blown completely over, and many 
persons were drowned—the number not ascer- 
tained. A mill on the property of the Prince of 
Prussia, in the vicinity, was s{ruck by lightning 
and burnt down, the Prince himself being a spee- 
tator of the conflagration. Two houses in the 
city were also struck, but without much damage. 
Some of the streets were knee deep with water, 
the channels having choked. ‘There has been no 
such tempest here in the memory of man. 


Bonemia.—Riols at Prague.—At Prague, the 
King having refused to confirm the Provisional 
Government, and Prince Windischgratz haviag 
erected batteries round the town, the mob and 


the students rose en masse and demanded arma. 


The next day was quiet, but one of the Depu- 
lies moved thatthe Assembly should send away 
all the troops and put themseives under the pro? 
tection of the people. This was carried and the 
government resigned. ; 

A collision having. ensued between the Bur- 


gher guard and the people, some assassin seized 


the opportuvily to indulge his private malico by 


— 
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firing a rifle at the Princess Windischgratz, who 
was shot in the head. The victim was the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Prince Schwartgenbourg.— 
One of the Princess’ sons was also mortally 
wounded. | 
In these exciting circumstances Prince Windisch- 
gratz, with great calmness and dignity, entreated 
the mob to disperse, but to no effect. They en- 
deavored to hang him up toa lamp by a rope 
wh.ch they procured, when be was rescued by his 
grenadiers. 

At 5 o'elock, the people, not having taken down 
their barricades as he had required, he ordered 
heavy guns to be brought into play, and he con- 
tinued firing until 10 o’clock at night. The con- 
flict lasted almost without interruption during the 
next day, and by the latest accounts we hear that 
Prague was a heap of ruins in consequence of 
this bombardment, and that Prince Windischgratsz 
bed retired from the city with the garrison, and 
eceupied the heights commanding the town. 


The following letter from Dresden gives the 
latest intelligence of this affair : 


DreEspen, Jone 17, 6 a. m. 

The steamer Constitution at length arrived yes- 
terday at midnight’ By the accounts received 
from Prague, it appears that the streets are still 
barricaded, and that the insurgents were being 
fired upon. The infatuated multitude would nei- 
ther surrender nor remove the barricades. These 
were in the very heart of the city, and could be 
fired upon with terrible effect from the ramparts. 
The commandant issued an order tothe inhabi 
tants, stating that all who were willing might 
quit the city, as he was resolved to bomhard it 
§som the heights. Great numbers availed them- 
selves of this, and quitted the city from all quar- 
ters. At eight o'clock in the morning of the 16th, 
the ministry received the following telegraphic 
despatch at Vienna, from Prague :—Prince Win- 
dischgratz has resolved to lay down his com- 
mand. Count Mensdorff has undertaken the per- 
sonal eommend. Tranquility may be expected. 
The bombarding has ceased. The troops gradu- 
ally advance as the barricades are cleared. , 

A second telegraphic despatch was received at 


nine o'clock at night, from the burgomaster at | 


Prague; itis as followss—As the burghers and 
students are ready to re-establish order, the bur- 
gomsster requests that the ministry will confirm 
the following by telegraph:—The wilitary, with 
the exception of the grenadiers, are to enter the 
city, anc until the delivery of the petition by our 
deputations to the Emperor and to our ministers, 
mo arrests, or house-searchings shall take place 
on the part of the military. The deputation will 
atart for Vienna this evening. Prague is in a 
most perilous condition; a speedy settlement is 
indispensable. Baron Von Pillersdorff sent the 
following reply by telegraph:—“The ministers 
cannot grant the required confirmation demanded 
this day, but they have empowered the court of 
commissioners io do so, if they considered this step 
calculated to re-establish peace. It will, there- 
fore, be requisite to prefer the request to them.” 
a © Insurrection in the Tyrol has becowe gen- 
eral. 


Vienna, June 18. 


Intelligence from Prague is of a more quiet 
character. The city has capitulated. The re- 
bele have given lourteen hostages; and Prince 
“Windischgratz, who has again uudertaken the su- 
preme command, has occupied it with his troops. 

The taking of Padua and Treviso is confirm- 


The Wienar Zeitung contains a proclamation 
of the ministerial council, both to the inhabitants 
‘of Prague (in particular,) and the inhabitants oi 
the town and districts of Bohemia in general, ex- 
horting them to keep the peace, and to lay their 
grievances before the approaching diet. 


ee 


Jwpia um Crinwa.— The reported loss of Ameri- 
can Whaler: —The India mall has arrived with 


dates from China to April 26. The Vishour from ). 


New Hebrides, arrived at Hong Kong, reports 
-tho lose of seventeen American whalers in the 
Syphoon, on the north west coast of China, in 
October last. The China Man says that the loss 
of seventeen American whalers is exaggerated; 
“that tbe majority have escaped. The Vishnur 
touched at Ascension on tne llth of March, 
where she learned from Capt. Swain, of. the whale 
ship Potomac, who bad lately arrived from the 
coast of Japan, having fallen in with the Rebecea 
Sims, Captain Tabor, that in September last, be 


-deputation of workmen. 


was in company with upwards of thirty whale 
ships on the coast of Japan. They experienced 
a severe typhoon in lat. 35 N., and after it had 
subsided, seventeen of the ships were missing.— 
There is a probability of several having been 
lost; but the opinion of an experienced captain of 
a whaler, now in this port, is that during the 
gale many vessels were driven from their cruis- 
ing ground, and,as the sedson was nearly over, 
bore away for the neighborhood of the Equator, 
and not having been seen by their consorts were 
considered lost. 


Iraxy.-—In Italy affairs are not so favorable for 
the Piedmontese, Radetsks, after the -capitula- 
tion of Vicenza, had returned into Verona with 
15,000 men, so that that the meditated attack up- 
on that fortress by Charles Albert, with 50,000 
mew, had been relinquished after they hag been 
brought within three miles of the town. 

Charles Albert has accordingly returned to his 
old head-quarters af Volle is. 

Vicenza fell into the hands of the Austrians on 
the lith. The garrison having exhausted their 
ammunition, Genera! Durando capitulated to 
leave the town. Durando has agreed to retire 
beyond the Po, and not to serve in the war du- 
ring the next three months. . » 

The Austrians in the Venitian country have 
been strongly reinforced, and have entered Padua 
in triumph. 

The act of the Union of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont was signed on the tenth ultimo at Rome. 

The decree for the separation of the spiritual 
and temporal power of the Pope is in progress 
through the chambers, and gives general satis- 
faction. | . 

A reguler Provisional Government has been 
formed at Vicenza in the kingdom of Naples, in 
order io organise a general agreement, and to co- 
operate with the Calabrians in arms. 


—— 


Sralx.— In Spain the bands of Carlists still in- 
fest Arragon. 


PortucaL.—In Portugal affairs are quiet. 
— . ¶ üä 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


AWFUL Insurrection m Paris.—After the 
news by the Caledonia was in type, a telegraph 
despatch announced the arrival of the steamer 
Niagara, at Boston, in len days and sixteen hours 
from Liverpool. She sailed on the Ist of July, 
and brings seven days later intelligence from 
England and all parts of the continent of Europe. 
She brings London and Paris advices to the lst 
instant, and accounts of one of the most terrible 
and bloody conflicts in Paris ever known. It 


-lasted four days, and resulted in the triumph of 


the Government. The loss of life is estimated 
at from eight to ten thousand. Six deputies and 


fourteen generul officers were among the killed. 


The Archbishop of Paris also lost his life. To 
furnish any adequate idea of this appalling occur- 
rence would surpass our limits, we therefore 
give the following summary of it. 

The strife began in consequence of a misun- 
derstanding of a phrase issued by the Mayor toa 
A person who had 
taken a prominent part in the affair of May, was 
acting as spokesman ſor the deputation, when 
the Mayor said to the men, “You are not the 
slaves of this man; you can state your own 
grievanees.” This expression was distorted by 
the workmen that M. Marie had called them 
slaves; and it seems to have been the signal for 
the conspirators,, who had previously organized 
a vast movement, to commence their operations. 
The insurrection commenced op Thursday night, 


the 22d of June, and continued to Tuesday the 


27th of June, when after four days and nights of 
incessant fighting, the insurgents were utterly 
vanquished with a loss on both sides of 10,000 
killed and 25,000 wounded, which is believed to 
-be much below the true estimate. 

Oo Thursday night barricades were erected, 
aad the Nationa) Guard turned out. The insur- 
gents seized all that portion of the city about the 
faubourg St. Antoine, and threatened the Hotel 
de Ville. On Friday there was some fighting, in 
whicb the. insurgents were successful. Lamar- 
line rode with the staff of Cavaigoac to quell the 
insurrection, but without effect. Artiliery was 
used, but at night the insurgents had gained 


-ground and strength. 


On Saturday the Assembly declared its session 
permanent. ‘fhe Government sesigaed the su- 


preme Executive power, which was given to 
Gen. Cavaignac, who declared Paris in a state 
of siege. The whole day was spent in fighting 
except a lull during a thunder storm. The roar 
of artillery and musketry was terrible. 

On Saturday night the state of the capital waa 
awful. Troops were pouring in from the neigh- 
bouring departments. The red flag of the So- 
cialists was raised and the fighting continued. 

~On Sunday the President of the Assembly an- 
nounced that the Government had completely 
succeeded in suppressing the revolt on the left 
side of the city, and that Gen. Cavaignac had 
given the insurgents on the right bank of the 
Seine till ten o'clock to surrender. If they did 
not do so by that hour, preparations had been 
made to bring the heaviest artillery to bear upon 
them, and no doubt remained that the insurrece 
tion could be put down. This hope, however, 
was not realized. The fighting continued during 
Sunday with a fearful loss of life. 

On Monday, Gen. Lamoriciere arrived with 
reinforcements for Cavaignac. A(ter two hourg 
terrible slaughter, the troops of the Government 
carried triumphantly the eighth post of the city, 
the insurgents being slain, captured, or scattered 
in every direction. The last band took refuge in 
the cemetery of Pere Ja Chaise. 

On Tuesday, the insurrection was definitely 
quelled. The loss of life has been terrible. 

Gen. Cavaignac, whose prudence equalled hie 
energy and firmness, wishing to avoid bloodshed, 
had sent a last summons ta the insurgents to sur- 
render. Their answer was anxiously expected, 
and Gen. Lamoriciere counted minutes. Al last 
a messuge reached himself from the Assembly 
saving that the insurgents had surrendered and 
that the Faubourg St. Antoine was occupied by 
the National Guards and the troops. At this 
news officers and soldiers walked around Gen, 
Lamoriciere, uttering cries of Vive la Repub- 
lque,” pressing him in their arms and thanked 
him for his noble and brilliant service. 

The Archbishop of Faris was shot while ap- 
proaching the insurgents to endeavour to restore 
peace. The editor cf the Pere Duchesne was 
shot in the head. It will, probably, never be 
correctly ascertained to what extent the sacrifice 
of human life in this frightful struggle bas reach- 
ed. Some compute the loss on the side of the 
troops at from 9000 to 10,000 slain, but we hope 
this is exaggerated. The number of prisoners 
captured of the insurgents exceeds 5000. All- 
the prisons are Glled, as well as the dungeons 
and vaults of the Tuilleries, the Louvre, Palais 
Royal, the Chamber of Deputies, and the Hotel 
de Ville. A military commission has already 
been appointed to try such as were found with 
arms in their hands, and they will probably. be 
deported to the Marquesas Islands, or some 
lransatlantic French colony. A decree bas been 
proposed with that object. ox 


The insurgents, and especially the women en. 
gaged in the affair, treated the prisoners with 
unexampled barbarity, culling off their hands 
and feet, and torturing them in every conceiva- 
ble manner. 


The women were hired to poison the wine sold 
to the soldiers, who drank it, reeled and died. 
It seems to be believed generally, that if the ig- 
surgents had succeeded in following up their 
most admirably concerted plan of operation, and 
having advanced their line, and possessed them- 
selves of the Hotel de Ville, and followed up the 
river, that the whole city would have been given 
up to pillage. Indeed, the words “pillage” and 
“rape” are said to bave been inscribed on one 
of their banners, Not less than 30,000 stand of 
arms have been seized and captured in the ſau- 
bourg St. Antoine alone. | 


Every species of artifice was employed to co 
vey ammunition. The pails of the milk women, 
the couches of the wounded, and ever. the coffins 
of the dead, were found filled with gunpowder 
and cartouches. Large sums of money in gold 
and notes were discovered on the persons of men 
apparently in extreme poverty, and of young 
children. The women of Paris took a most ac- 
tive part in the struggle; they conveyed orders 
and signals through the hottest fire. 


Contrary to general expectation, the provinces 
had been generally quiet ; the only exception has 
been the Marseillane. An emeule broke out 
there_on the 22d ult., barricaues were formed, 
and after-a loss of fifty National Guards killed 
by the! insurgents, the barriaades were succes- 
sively carried, aud the movement put down. 
With the exception of a small portion of the 
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Northern railway, where the rails were taken extending over a line of several miles in length» 


up, all the postal communications had been main- 
tained. 

The latest advices disclose some frightful 
scenes of large bodies of prisoners being shot in 
various attempts to escape. The National As- 
sembly seem wound up to a high state of excite- 
ment. 

Upon the debate, if il may be so called, upon 
the decree to transport the hre or six thousand 
prisoners taken, Caussidiere burst into a loud 
imprecation against their cruelty, and from the 
tone of the speakers no doubt exists that the 
insurgents were supported by the Montagnards 
of the Assembly. Already several legions of 
the National Guards have been disarmed by 
Cavaignac. He has been empowered to form a 
new Ministry. 

The Government, it is said, was quite aware 
for some days previously that the insurrection 
was about to break out, and the Minister of War 
consequently gave orders for the fresh supply of 
troops to be sent to the capitol, which orders 
were (o be transmitted to the military authorities 
in the provinces by telegraph. These orders, it 
seems, were never sent, and as the telegraph is 
in the department of the Minister of the Interior, it 
remains with him tosay why they were suppress- 
ed. Some of the insurgent prisoners do not hesi- 
tale to assert that they have friends in the govern- 
ment who would have moved in their favour had 
an opportunity occurred. This may account for 
the manner in which the insurgents were allowed 
to complete the barricades without interruption. 
One of the principal prisoners, M. de Flotte, was 
found to have in his possession a laisser paper, in 
the handwriting of M. de Lamartine, and another 
in that of M. Louis Blanc. Several letters from 
M. de Lamartine were signed at his house. Or- 
ders have, it is said, been given for the arrest of 
Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussi- 
diere, and La Grange. 


[From the London Times, June 28th.] 


The city of Paris stands in the valley of the 
river Seine, in such wise, that whilst the most 
central part of the cily occupies the islands and 
strands of the river, the streets, which diverge 
at right angles from this point, rise by a some- 
what rapid ascent to the high ground on each 
side of the valley. The centre of the insurrec. 
tion was established on the low ground by the 
river. lis wings rested on these opposite heights. 
The Hotel ce Ville was its most advanced post 
in front, but all the narrow streets and the quays 
from that building to the Faubourg Saint An. 
toine, were in the hands of the insurgents. The 
attack was carried on upon this point by General 
Duvivier ; but such were the preparations for 
resistance made, that, according to the written 
statement of the Mayor of Paris, to the National 
Assembly, the whole district was converted into 
a vast fortress which could only be reduced 
stone by stone. 

The streets were barricaded, the windows 
were lined with mattresses, bebind which a mur- 
derous fire was poured down on the troops; and 
a gangway of internal communication had been 
opened from house to house, which supplied 
ammunition or means of escape to the besieged. 
‘The progress of the forces from this point was, 
accordingly, very slow; and it was in the rear of 
this position that the final stand of the insurrec- 
tion was made, on Monday afternoon; but the 
Operations were carried on with equal skill and 
courage at the two wings, for that term may 
strictly be applied to the positions which the in. 
surrection has assumed. 

On the left bank of the Seine the left wing 
extended to the Pantheon, by the steep and nar- 
row line of the Rue St. Jacques, which was com- 
pletely barricaded, and even fortified with can- 
non. The attack on this portion alone cost fif 
teen hours hard and uninterrupted fighting, yet 
it was the first which was reconquered. The at- 
tack on the right wing, which extended to the 
Cios St. Lagare, was conducted by Lamoriciere, 
who gradually forced his way on the third day, 
to the barriers, and then effected his junction 
with the central division of Gen. Duvivier. It 
may be inferred from the regular distribution of 
the insurrectionary forces, that their plan was to 
exhaust the troops by a fruitless attack on the bar- 
ricades, and then to assume offensive operations 
by an advance of the two wings upon the National 
Assembly and the west end of Paris, so as to 
place the Government between two fires, and re- 
duce it to inevitable destruction. The extent of 
organization which the execution of such a plan 


and maintained for the last four days—discloses 
is perfectly inconceivable. 

hey carried off the wounded: some of them 
perished in the barricades, or fired from the 
houses on the soldiers, whilst some are even re. 
ported to have inflicted the most refined barbari. 
ties upon their wretched fellow cilizens who had 
fallen prisoners into their hands. None were 
spared by the chances, or the indiscriminating 
fury of this general slaughter. ‘The Archbishop 
of Paris, who, in the sublime exercise of the 
most awful duties of a Christian priest, sought to 
bring back that outrageous multitude to reason 
and peace, was basely shot from the back of a 
barricade; and the General Negrier, who had 
survived the numerous campaigns of Africa, fell 
in a like manner al a parley with the savages of 
the faubourg of St. Antoine. Strange and terri- 
dle confusion of the strongest passions and emo- 
tions of human nature—so vast and horrible a 
desolation wrought in the heart of a city by the 
hands of her own citizens, the world has not wit- 
nessed in the whole survey ot heroic memory; 
and the arms of a stranger and an enemy would 
have been devoted to eternal infamy, if they had 
inflicted so awful ea chastisement on the great 
city of Paris. None but herself could punish 
her iniquities or inflict her doom. 


Great Britain.—The general condition of 
England is pacific; all tendency to violent and 
tumultuous assemblages of the working classes 
having allogether subsided. Ministers had a 
majority of fifteen upon the Sugar question. 


InkLAxD.— The armed movement goes on un- 
abated; thousands are weekly flocking to the 
clubs, and the government appears to be unablo 
to devise a check. The League has not yet been 
constructed, but its formation is daily looked for. 
The Jacobite press, headed by the Irish Felon,” 
revels in undisturbed sedition. Little doubt is 
now entertained by any party, that a considera 
ble physical force movement will be made in the 
autumn. 

Sraiv.—A formidable Chartist movement bas 
been commenced in Spain. 

Greece.—The rebellious disposition of a grent 
portion of the people has been completely sub- 
dued. 


Denmarx.—The Danes still continue to make 
reprisals at sea upon Prussia. Late accounts 
justify the hope of a settlement of existing diffi- 
culties. 


Austria.—We learn that Vicensea has been 
returned to the Italians; that Padua has capitu- 
lated to the Austrians; that Trieste has been 
placed in a stale of blockade, and that the Lom. 
bard army has been defeated io an engagement 
near Verona. Ii is rumored that the Austrian 
army has been ordered to invade Prussia. There 
is latile doubt that an immense force is on the 
march for Poland. There is a prospect for the 
speedy termination of the Germanic war, and 
the establishment of peace. The draft of a new 
constitution has been proposed, and is likely to 
be approved of. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The general business of the week has been 
limited, but prices continue to be maintained 
with considerable firmness, owing, in a great 
measure to the unfavorable state of the weather 
and the deterivratiog influences which are exer- 
cised upon the early prospects of the harvest. 
Holders, in consequence, show increased firm- 
ness. Fresh arrivals of Flour of supei fine qua li- 
ties have realized our maximum quotations, but 
the several articles of Breadstuffs have a down- 
ward tendency. At the market yesterday, re- 
tailers operated steadily in Flour; and though 
some parcels of Indian Corn and Meal were ta- 
ken fur Ireland, prices advanced but little, if any 
at all, upon Tuesday’s quotations. 

No improvement in the demand for Barley, 
Oats, Beans, or Peas. 

The metropolitan market is steady, and the 
accounts from the provinces do not indicate a 
receding disposition. The import duty bas reach- 
ed the maximum point, viz: 103. per quarter on 


Grain, and 6s. 3d. per bbl. on Flour. 


LıverrooL Corron ManxxRT.— The imports for 
the week are 152,077 bales, the sales 26,840, and 
the stock in port is estimated at 637,000 bales. 
The suddenness of arrivals so very considerable, 
has had an unfavourable influence on the market, 
and has generally caused a decline of jd. per Ib. 
Of the week’s sales 3,400 bales were taken for 
exportation, and 1,200 on speculation. The Amer- 
ican descriptions sold, consist of 6.300 Upland at 
31 43; 11,060 Orleans, 3326. 3,659 Alabama and 
Mobile, 213243; 370 Sea Island at 62a 13. 

There can be but little doubt that the terrible 
events which have taken place in Paris and the 
generally distracted state of the continent bave 
tended to weaken the tone of the market. 


CoMMERCIAL AND FinanciaL.—During the past 
week business has manifested no decided activity, 
though not visibly affected by the occurrences 
which have taken place on the continent. The 
astounding calamities which have overtaken the 
French Capital, have necessarily absorbed much 
of the mercantile attention, to the disregard of 
trade engagements. Our men of business choose 
rather to await the result of these movements 
than to risk operations, pending contingencies 
pregnant with influence vital and important. 
The general feeling of trade has been confident, 
and the tone firm. In manufacturing districts 
though business has not been brisk the temper of 
the market has been buoyant, with an evident 
tendeucy to expand. 

Mower Marget.—The Money market con- 
tinues easy in the face of the European distur- 
bances. The increase of the precious metals is 
enormous, though much fluetuation took place. 
The successive depressions of the week have ma- 
terially recovered. Consols closed yesterday for 
the account 833 a 84}. Three and a quarter per 
cents, 84) lo 3. European bills 388. a 40s. pre- 
mium. Foreign securities inactive. 


Thirtieth Congress. 


Thursday, June 29, 1848. 


Senare.—Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, reported a joint 
resolution, authorising the submission of certain 
claims to arbitration. l 

Mr. Corwin, from the same committee, report- 
ed House bill to extend the time for locating 
Virginia Land Warrants, and after debate, it was 
informally passed over. l 

Mr. Butler, from the Judiciary Committee, re- 
ported without amendment House bill giving to 
the State of Texas authority to extend her eastern 
boundary, so as to include one half of Sabine 
Pass, Sabine Lake, and Sabine River, from its 
mouth as far north as the 321 degree, which, 
after debate, was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. Atherton, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported, with amendments, House bill making 
appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending 30th June, 1849. 

Mr. Rusk introduced a bill, which was twice 
read and referred, to establish the collection dia- 
trict of Brazos Santiago, Texas. 

Mr. Hamlin introduced a bill, which was also 
read twice and referred, making Bangor, Maine, 
a port of entry for ships and vessels coming from 
or beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, (for Mr. Webster, 
who is absent,) moved the printing of 10,000 
extra copies of the memorial of the Chicago 
Cunvention, presented by Mr. W. a few weeks 
since. After some debate, the further considera- 
tion of the motion was postponed—22 to 16. 

Oo motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
bill providing for a survey of the mouth of Red 
River, La., was taken up aud passed. 

On motion of Mr. Downs, a joint resolution to 
pay to Richard Fields, a Cherokee, $600, under 
the Cherokee treaty, was taken up and passed. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the Oregon territorial bill, ard Mr. Phelps, of 
Vermont, addressed the Senate at length, in sup- 
port of the powers of Congress (to prohibit the 
extension of slavery. He was opposed to striking 
out the twelfth section of the bill and to the other 
amendments proposed. He said that three quar- 
ters of the people of this country, and among 
them á great portion of those residing in the 
slave-holding States, regarded slavery as an evil 
and curse, which the slave-holding population 
would be glad lo rid themselves if they could. 
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The slave-holding population would not now 
advocate its introduction into the country if the 
country were cleared of African blood. The 
institution was defensible only upon the ground 
of the extraordinary difficulty or impracticability 
of getting rid of it, and yet they were called 
upon by southern gentlemen to extend it into 
other portions of the United States—to extend 
that, the toleration of which the rest of the civi- 
lized world regarded as criminal, and had com- 
bined to rid themselves. 

He bad hoped that the adoption of the Mis- 
souri compromise Jine might settle this question, 
and avert the storm. But if that compact was 
to be undermined, because the power to make it 
is denied, and the genius of slavery is to reign all- 
powerful, a new issue would be raised which 
never could be settled until the exclusion of sla- 
very altogether. If gentlemen could be satisfied 
with the Missouri compromise line, the difficulty 
could perhaps be settled. But if no bounds were 
to be prescribed, the prospect for a settlement 
was forever at an end, until a barrier to ils ex- 
tension altogether had been raised. 

Mr. Mason expressing his intention to address 
the Senate, the further consideration of the bill 
Was postponed to Monday, a» to-morrow is set 
apart for private bills, and on Saturday the Se- 
pate will be engaged “on important business, ““ 
in executive session. - 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the annual fortifica- 
tiœn bill was again taken up, and a debate ensued 
on an amendment proposed by Mr. Underwood, 

op propriating 
al the head of Cumberland Island, near the junc. 
tion of the Ohio and Cumbertand Rivers, in 
which Messrs. Benton, Clayton, Bell, Badger, Un- 
der-wood, Atherton, Johnson, of MAd., Downs, aud 
Jefferson Davis participated. 

be amendment was finally rejected—9 to 29. 

Mir. Jefferson Davis then moved to strike out the 
appropriation of $40 000 for the preservation of 
Great Brewster Islands, Boston harbor, upon 
which so much discussion was held in the House 
ef Representatives. Mr. Diz opposed the striking 
out, and Mr. Davis explained the necessity of 
pre serving this island, as recommended by the 
Seeretary of War, to the completion of the de- 
fences and the protection of the channel of Bos- 
ton barbor. After a few remarks from Mr. 
Jefferson Davis in support of his proposition, the 
mot ion to rtrike out was negatived, 17 to 22. 

Mr. Johnson, of La., offered an awendment 
appropriating $20,000 for a fortificatioa on Proc- 
tor’s Island, near New Orleans, but, after de- 
bete, the amendment was rejected, and the bill 
was then read a third time and passed. 

Executive session. 

Adjourned. 


House or REraxsxxrrarivxs.— Mr. Hammonds 
moved a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the House yesterday passed a resolution directing 
tbe Clerk to examine and pay to the family of the 
late Hon. Archibald Yell, of Arkansas, whatever 
may be found due him asa member of the last 
Congress. After a spirited debate, the motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


Mr. Caleb B. Smith: introduced his bill for the 
surrender to ludiana of that portion of the Cum- 
berland Road which lies within that State. It 
was read twice, and Mr. Ficklin moved to amend 
by inserting “also the State of Illinois,“ when the 
bill and amendment was referred to the commit- 
tee on post-offices and post-roads. 


in the Congressional burial ground in memory of 
ex-President Adams, be constructed of Quincy 
granite, was then taken up. l 

Mr. Andrew Johnson spoke at some length in 
opposition to this proposition, and the expensive 
funeral ceremonies bestowed upon the deceased. 

Mr. Woodward moved to lay the resolution 
upon the table. Carried. 

By unanimous consent of the House, a number 
of bills from the Senate, lying on the Speaker’s 
table, were taken up, read twice, and appro- 
priately referred. j 

A bill from the Senate, io addition to the act 
retroceding Alexandria to Virginia—providing 
for the trial of certain suits in the Supreme Court 
—was taken up and passed. 

Also, a joint resolution, relating to the naval 
pension of John McGorr. 

Aleo, a joint resolution directing the portrait 
of the late Baron de Kalb, presented by bis sur- 
Viving family, to be placed in the Congressional! 


„000 for the repair of the dam 


The House took up the bill from the Senate, 
renewing certain naval pensions for five years, 
and extending the benefits of existing laws re- 
specting naval pensions, and also an amendment 
proposed by Mr. White from the Naval Com- 
mittee, when, after debate, on motion of Mr. 
Jones, of Tennessee, the bill and amendment was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, then resumed the conside— 
ration of the General Appropriation bill, and 
Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylvania, addressed the com- 
mittee on the war, the tariff, internal improve— 
ments, General Taylor, &e. Mr. French, of 
Kentucky, followed, against the power of Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the-territory. 

Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll then obtained the floor, 
when the Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. l 


Friday, June 30, 1848. 


Senats.—Bills from the House—to change 
the time of holding the United States Courts in 
the Western District of Virginia; to incorporate 
the Washington Gas Light Company—were read 
twice and referred. 

Mr. Westcott, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill, which was twice read and referred, re- 
specting the employment by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of public steamers for transporting the mail 
along the coast of the United States. 

Mr. Johnson, of. Louisiana, submitted a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, requesting the Secretary 
of War to inform the Senate whether a fortifica— 
tion is necessary on Proctor’s Island, Louisiana, 
and, if so, the amount of appropriation required 
therefor. 

Some unimportant reports were made from 
committees, chien of private bills. : 

Mr. Dayton presented the memorial of the 
American Society of New Jersey, for the ap- 
pointnent of suitable inspectors at each port, for 
the examiuation of importations of drugs, chemi- 
cals, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Corwin, the bill from the 
House further to extend the time of locating 
Virginia military land warrants, was taken up 
and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. Jeferson Davis, 10,000 extra 
copies of Lieut. Emory’s report of a military re- 
connoissance from Fort Leavenworth to San 
Diego, California, were ordered. to be printed 
and bound, for the use of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Diz, the bill “concerning 
pilots,” (repealing the act of 1837, which allows 
the owners of vessels entering the port of New 
York, to employ either New York or New Jer. 
sey pilots,) was taken up, and Mr. D. addressed 
the Senate, to show the necessity of regulating 
pilotage at the port of New York. The whole 
control of the privilege there now is in the hands 
of the ship owners, wilbout legal regulation.— 
Pilots have no security for the payment even of 
their fees, but are wholly dependent upon the 
will of the ship owners and ship-masters. Com- 
missioners are authorised to award compensation, 
but there is no law to enforce it. All regulation 
resis upon commercial influence, but should, he 
contended, be subjected to proper legal legisla- 
tion. He proposed that tbere should be three 
Commissioners, one appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, one by the Underwriters, and one 
by Pilots, and generally to superintend and en- 


-force the State regulations, 
The resolution that the monument to be erected | a 


Mr. Walker presented a remonstrance from 
Wisconsin, against any appropriation of the pub- 
lic lands fora railroad Irom Lake Michigan to 
the Pacific. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the Special Orders, being bills on the private 
calendar; and the bill for the relief of Frederick 
Dawson, James Schott, and Elisba Whitney, was 
again taken up. 

The bill provides for the adjustment and set. 
tlemeot by the Secretaiy of the Navy, of the 
claims of the individuals named against the gov- 
ernment, for sundry vessels of war and arms 
and equipments therefor,” furnished the Republic 
of Texas in 1838, upon such terms as he may 
deem reasonable and just,” to be sanctioned and 
approved by the President of the United Siates; 
and upon such adjustment and settlement to issue 
cerlificates of stock for the amount, to Messrs. 
Dawson, Schott and Whitney, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-anoually, and re. 
deemable at such time as the Secretary may de- 
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The amount of this claim against Texas was 
originally about $500,000, for which ten per 
cent. bonds of the republic were given, and the 
faith and revenues pledged for the payment of 
both interest and principal. This amount has 
now .been increased, by the unpaid interest, to 
over a million; and not oniy the vessels, &c., 
furnished for the Texan navy, but the revenues 
pledged for the payment of the debt, have been 
transferred, by the act of annexation, to the U. 
States. But the bill, nevertheless, provides fur- 
ther, that the claim shall be adjusted in the 
manner prescribed, with the consent and concur- 
rence of the State of Texas, that the claimants 
shall transfer the debt so agreed to be paid to 
the United States, and that Fexas shall agree to 
satisfy and discharge the same by a transfer of 
lands of the State sufficient therefor. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson addressed the Senate in 
explanation of the claim, and in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill, as an act of justice toward the 
claimants, which the United States were morally 
and legally bound to perform. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Johnson’s speech, the 
bill was passed over, and about a dozen other 
private, bills were considered and passed, when 
the Senate adjourned. | 

House or Representatives. — Mr. Vinton, 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
ported Senate amendments to the bills making 
uppropriations to the Post office Department, and 
for the Indian Department, for the year ending 
30th June, 1848, and the House agreed to some, 
disagreed to some, and amended one. 

A motion to take up the private calendar was 
disagreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House, in com- 
mittee of the whole, then resumed the considera- 
tion of the general appropriation bill, and 

Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll addressed the commit. 
tee, chiefly in rep'y to the argument of Mr. Hil- 
liard in favor of changing certain Charges to 
Ministers Resident, and Ministers Resident to 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, to which Mr. I. ex- 
pressed his opposition. 

Mr. Thompson, of Ky., followed, in opposition 
to the war, and a review of the President’s course 
on the Oregon treaty. 

Mr. Bocock, of Va., next obtained the floor, and 
addressed the committee in defence of the veto 
power, and in opposition to General Taylor's 
views thereon, as expressed in his Allison letter. 

Mr. B. contended for the right of the slave- 
holding States to take their property into Oregon, 
California, New Mexico, or any other territories 
belonging to the United States. Neither Con- 
gress, the lerritorial legislatures, nor the muni- 
cipal regulations existing when the territory was 
acquired, had the power to exclude it. 

The right of property is a natural and not an 
artificial right ; over which Government bas no 
other power then the power to regulate and pro- 
tect, K can neither create nor destroy it. When 
territory is acquired, the sovereignty becomes 
vested in the people of the United States, and 
by them legislation for its government is to be 
made through their representatives, in confor- 
mity with the Constitution of the United States. 
Congress, as the agents of the people, have the 
power to legislate for the Territories so far as 
that power is given by the Constitution, and no 
further. And if Congress has no power itself to 
prohibit slavery, it canuot confer that power 
upon the territories. 

The organic law of the territories is derived 
from Congress, but Congress can confer no power 
which it does not itself possess. 

The object of legislation for the territories is 
tn prepare them to come into the Union as States, 
and the prohibition of slavery is not one of the 
laws necessary for this object. It is just as ne- 
cessary, and the power is just as great to say, 
that horses shall be excluded, as to say that slaves 
shall be. Congress is the agent or trustee for the 
whole peuple. All have the same rights, aud are 
entitled to the same protection. 

There bad been but two instances in which 
the power to prohibit slavery had been recug- 
nized by Congress; one was the ordinance of 
1787, and the other was the Missouri Compro- 
mise. And in both these he denied the right of 
Congress to establish any such principle. 

Mr. Horace Mann, of Mass., the successor of 
John Quincy Adams, concluded the debate to- 
day, and made his first speech since his election 
to Congress. He had listened, he said, with 


reat pleasure, to the speeches on the question of 
hee? Share wara nthera which 


WN. maaweb enn aoi amha 
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he ceemed of more importauce, and could better 


occupy their time. 


Mr. Mann said we found ourselves in posses- 
sion of a vast territory, but just acquired, and we 


were called upon, in connection therewith, to 


legislate for unborn millions; to form the char- 


acter of those who in future ages were to occupy 
the slope of the Rocky Mountains. Io a few 
years the trip between the Atlantic and Pacific 
cities would be made in ten days, and communi- 
cation between the inhabitants of each would be 
made in ten minutes. 


He then proceeded to examine the constitu- 
sional power of Congress to legislate for the ter- 


riiorles. From precedents, he said, he would 
sooner undertake to prove this power before a 


court, than to prove the power to elect a Presi- 


dent of the United States. The precedents were 
More numerous in the former than in the latter. 
He cited numerous cases to prove that Congress 
has the power, and has always exercised it, to 
regulate the legislation of the territories, and 
that if it has the power in one case, it has in all 


to say under what circumstances and what con- 
ditions emigrants shall go to the territories.— 
Congress having the ownership, has the right to 


dictate the manner of disposal. 


If slavery exists in the territories, emigrants 


from the free States will not go there, fur they 
know on what its prosperity depends. The popu- 


lation of the free States is double that of the 
slave States, and one third of the population of 
the United States should not be permitted to 
The number of persons 
aclually interested io slave property, it was esti- 


keep out two thirds. 
mated, did not exceed 2,000,000. 


The ordinance of 1787 had been attributed to 
Nathan Dane, of Massachuselts, but it had been 
introduced by Thomas Jefferson in 1784, and 
might properly be termed the Jefferson Proviso. 
Instead of preserving, the effect of exteoding was 
The argument of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bocock) that if a 
man eatch a horse in a state of nature it is his 
property, and he should be protected in its pos- 
session, he understood, by analogy, to mean, that 


to destroy human rights. 


if one man catch another, in a state of nalure 
he is also his property. 


He then proceeded to a philosophical discus- 
aion of the evils and injustice of slavery, and the 


necessity to our prosperity of its extirpation. 


Mr. Toembs then obtained the floor, when the 


Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Salurday, July 1, 1848. 
Senate.--The Senate convened at 11, A. M. 


Mr. Davis, of Miss., presented the report of 
Capt. Roberts, of the Mississippi Riflemen, re- 
specting the flag raised by hica in the city of 


Mexico, and recently presented to the United 
States Senate by General Twiggs. 


sundry officers to the honor of having raised the 
first flag, or ordered it to be raised. 

After a brief discussion, on motion of Mr. 
Dayton, of New Jersey, the whole subject was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Benton, Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported a bill from the House 
repealing the act requiring the President to re- 
duce the number of generals at the close of the 
war, with amendments, in favor of retaining 
sundry officers, such as majors, surgeons, assist- 
ant surgeons, assistant adjutants, general quar- 
termasters and paymasters in service until the 
4ıh of March next, and also in favor of giving 
three months’ extra pay to all officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, musicians and privates that 
have been or may be honorably discharged, 
which was adopted unenimously. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s resoiution to print 10,000 
additional copies of the inemorial of the Chicago 
Convention, was negatived. 

Mr. Bright gave notice that he would move 
that the final vote on the Oregon bill be taken on 
the 12th of July. 

Alter some unimportant business, Mr. Downs 
moved that the Senate go into executive session, 
which was agreed lo, and subsequently adjourned 
over until Monday. 


House or RepresentTaTives.—The members 
assembled at the usual hour. 


Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 


tba anin nf than Eininn nerd taba am tha nivi! end 


A debate 
sprung up, in which Messrs. Foote and Davis, of 
Miss., Buller, of South Carolina, and Borland, of 
Arkansas, participated, respecting the claims of 
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diplomatic appropriation bill, which was agreed 
to, Mr. Root, of Ohio, in the chair. 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, being entitled to the 
floor, made a political speech. 

He made a warm appeal for the preservation 
of the Union and deprecated the acquisition of 
territory. That was the way for the North to 
slop the extension of „ 

Mr. McClelland read a defence of Mr. Cass re- 
lative to moneys received while Governor of the 
Indian Territory. He said he received no more 
than his due, as his experience of Indian adairs 
rendered bis services valuable. General Scott 


ceived similar pay for the same kind of services. 
He also replied to Mr. Stewart’s speech. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, made a spirited reply, 
during which he was interrupted on leave, and 
mierrogated by Messrs. Hilliard and Ashman. 


about half an hour, when the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned until Monday. 


Monday, July 3, 1848.. 


lx Senate.— Mr. Underwood presented the 
credentials of Mr. Metcalf, who, being duly 
qualified, took his seat. i 


the resolution adopted by the House in relation 
to the adjournment of Congress. 


ceeded with the train of his argument. He said 
Gen. Cass stands no where on the subject of the 
Wilmot proviso, that he has evaded the only real 
issue on this question, and left the public wholly 
in the dark. He quoted from the speeches and 
letters of Gen. Cass, as well as other documents, 
to sustain his position. f 

During bis remarks he was interrupted and in- 
terrogated. on leave, by. Messrs. Hannegan and Foole. 
Mr. Mangum spoke upwards of two hours, and 


Gen. Cass,” apparently designed for ci reulation 
in different directions, North and South. 

Mr. Hannegan replied briefly in an eloquent 
defence of Gen. Cass, and explaining the variance 
in the two lives of Gen. Cass, by the fact that 
one had been printed before the nomination and 
the other one since that event. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson followed, and produced a 
third ed.tion of the life of Gen. Cass. 

Mr. Hannegan rejoined, expressing surprise at 
the disclosure made by the Senator from Mary- 
land, and disclaiming now and for ever, and for 


Congress, any participation in the transaction. 

Mr. Foote followed at considerable length. 

Mr. Niles said this was very much like a rati- 
fication meeting conducted with great decorum— 
no cheers—no groans—no hisses. All the speakers 
had been very successful in assisting the candi- 
date of their opponents, but none in defending 
theirown. He supposed the next thing to be 
done would be the passing of a resolution ratify- 
ing both nominations, and denominating them 
Gen. Success and Gen. Availability. 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Burt moved 
thal the Committee of the Whole be discharged 
from the furtber consideration of the bill increa- 
sing the army reziments and providing for disabled 
officers. The motion prevailed, and the bill was 
laid upon the Speaker’s table. . 

Mr. Collamer submitted a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the delivery of two cannons, now at the 
Washington Arsenal, to the State of Vermont, 
the people of which State captured them during 
the revolution. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, it was resolved, that 
when the House adjourn, it adjourn over to 
Wednesday. i 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into 
Committee of the Whoie, Mr. Root in the chair, 
and resumed the consideration of the General 
Appropriation Bull. 

Mr. Flourney concluded the speech commenced 
on Saturday, and was followed by Mr. Woodward 
in a conslitutional argument against the Wilmot 
proviso. 

Without taking any question, Mr. Preston next 
replied to Mr. Bailey’s recent speeches on lerti- 
torial rights, and warmly advocated Gen. Tay- 
lor's election. 

The Bill was then laid aside, and the Post 
Office Bill taken up. The Senate’s amendment 
reanacting the mail to Havanna was discussed. 


and Governors Porter, Pope and others had re- 


Mr. Flournoy next delivered an able speech of 


After the transaction of some unimportant 
business, the Senate resumed the consideration of 


Mr. Mangum resumed his remarks, and pro- 


introduced two different copies of the Life of 


every Democratic member of either House of 


and negatived. 
teresting discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
McClelland, Hunt, Rhett, and others were on- 
gaged. ; 


when the bill was laid aside and the committee 
rose. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, offered a resolution 
calling for the amount of all the pay received by 
Generals Cass and Taylor for all their services. 
Objections were made, and it was laid aside. 

Adjourned until Wednesday. 


Wednesday, July 5th, 1848. 


In Sznware.—The Senate was called to order 
and proceeded to the consideration of business. ` 

The communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury was laid before the Senate, in relation 
to the manner in which the interest has been 
heretofore paid at Boston and New York. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

The consideration of the adjournment resolu- 
tion was then resumed. 

Mr. Clayton conmenced a reply to Mr. Foete's 
interrogaturies respecting Gen, Taylor, when he 
was called to order by Mr. Niles. 

Mr. Wesco said that he had examined the 
rules and could not find thatthe Chair had any 
power to restrict the debate. 

The Chair decided that the Senator from Del- 
aware was out of order. 

Mr. Clayton appealed from this decision. His 
side of the Senate had been charged with desiring 
an early adjournment, to avoid the discussion of 
the very question which he was proceeding to 
discuss, in order to show that they were not ia 
favor of an early adjournment to avoid that dis- 
cussion. Alter further debate Mr. Clayton with- 
drew his appeal. 

Mr. Mangum then moved that Mr. Clayton be 
allowed to proceed, notwithstanding the decision 
of the Chair. Upon this motion an interesting 
debate ensued, in which Messrs. Berrien, Downs, 
Borland, Hamlin, Calhoun, Badger, Westcott, But- 
ler, Foote, and Niles participated. — 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson called Mr. Niles to order, 
aod the Chair decided Mr. V. to be out of order. 

Mr. Johnson then moved that the Senator from 
Connecticut be allowed to proceed. | 

Mr. Bright moved a postponement of the whole 
subject, and that the Oregon bill be taken up, but 
this was negatived by a vote of 20 to 29. 

Mr. Turney then renewed the motion to lay the 
whole subject upon the table, but this Was also 
negalived, yeas 11, nays 39. 

Mr. Niles then proceeded in bis remarks, after 
which Mr. Mangum's motion, allowing Mr. 
Clayton to proceed, was adopted by a vote of 
yeas, 30, nays, 22. 

Mr. Clayton then replied to Mr. Foole,, repeat- 
ing Gen. ‘Vayloc’s opinivns at considerable length, 
during which be discussed the relative merits of 
Generals Taylor and Cass. 

T'he debate was also participated in by Messrs, 
Foote, Felch, Breeese and Westcolt. 

Tue question then recurred on Mr. Bright's 
motion to amend the resolution so as to adjuura 
on the 31st of July. 

Mr. Downs moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the resolution until the 17th, but 
this was negatived. 

After further debate, and several motions were 
negatived, Mr. Bright's amendment was adopted 
by a vole of 30 to 13. 

Mr. Bright then moved to lay the resolution oa 
the table, aud the motion was -adopted by a vote 
of 24 to 22. 

And then, at 5 o'clock, the Senate adjourned. 


vm 


House or Representratives.—Mr. Cocke 
moved to discharge the Committee of tbe Whole 
from the further eonsideration of the bill grant» 
ing half pay to the widows and orphans of those 
who died in the Mexican war. ‘The motion pre- 
vailed, after which the bill was taken up and 
passed. 

Mr. Bolls made an unsuccessful motion to take 
the bill respecting the reduction of the namber of 
officers of the Army, out of the committee. 

The Speaker announced the first business in 
order to be the resolutions from the Committee 
on Commerce in favor of the harbor and river 
improvements, and condemning the President's 
velo respecting (he same. 
Mr. Sims moved to lay the resolutions upon 
the table, which was taken by yeas and nays, 
Yeas, 65; nays, 109. An in- 


Mr. Rhelt moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee ol the Whole, but the motion was 


not agreed to. 


which being sustained by the House, the question 
was taken upon the first resolution, which was 
that the Constitution vests in Congress the power 
to appropriate moneys to improve barbors and 
navigable streams, and decided in the affir- 
metive—yeas, 128; nays, 55. 

Before proceeding any further, on motion of 
Mr. Cobb. the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Root in the Chair, and took up the 
Civil Appropriation Bill. 

Many amendments were offered, and one lim- 
iting the mileage of members, was adopted. 

The Committee then rose and the House ed- 
journed. 


Thursday, July 6, 1848. 


In Sewate.—The Senate was called to order 
end proceeded to the consideration of business. 
Mr. Diz, from the Committes on Commerce, 
reported the biti from the House re-establishing 
a collection district at Brunswick, Georgia, with- 
out amendment, and it was then read a third 
time ard passed. 

The joint resolution passed by the House pre- 
senting the brass pieces captured at Bennington, 
during the Revolution, to the State of Vermont, 
was passed finally. 
Te joint resolution from the House changing 
ib e loca ion of a light house on Lake Superior, 
was also passed. 

Mr. Downs submitted a resolution for consid- 
eration, setting apart Fridays and Saturdays for 
the: remainder of tbe session, to the consideration 
of private bilis. Laid over. 

n motion, the Senate laid aside the morning 
business, and procecded to the consideration of 
the Oregon Bill. 

Bir. Mason addressed the Senate in denial of 
the right of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
territories. He discussed the question at con- 
siderable length, and when be hed concluded, 
Me. Johnson, of Georgia, obtained the floor for 
to morrow, when the bill was informally laid 


0. 
On motion of Mr. Ataerton, the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill was then taken up. 


Mr. Atherton offered an amendment, striking 
out the appropriations for Marine Hospitals in 
the west and south-west. Upon this motion a 
long debate ensued, in which Messrs. Atherton, 
Johnson, of Louisiana, Davis, of Mississippi, Phelps, 
Breese, Underwood, Davis, of Massachuselis, Benton, 
Dewns, Sebastian, Westcott, Borland, and Sturgeon, 
agi aa Fhe subject was then informally 

id aside. 

A message, in writing, was received from the 
President, transmitting a copy of the ratified 
treaty, with the correspondence and other docu- 
ments. The President congratulates the coun- 
try on having obtained by this treaty indemnity 
fer the past and security for the future. It was 
ordered that five thousand copies, in addition to 
the usual number of the message and documents 
be printed fur the use of the Senate. Adjourned. 


House or Reprasentatives.—Mr. Preston, 
from the Committee on the Library, reported a 


bih autborizing the purchase of the papers of the |. 


late Alexander Hamilton, which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
Nr. Hunt called for the fourth consideration of 
the River and Harbor resolutions, which were 
taken up as the regular business ip order. 
Mr. Turner spoke against them, declaring it to 
be a cowardly act to spring tbem thus upon the 
ouse. 
Mr. Wentworth made a few remarks favorable 
to the bill that bad been vetoed by the President. 
On motion of Mr. Vinton, the subject was laid 
aside, and the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Roof in the chair, and resumed the 
eonsideration of the Post Office bill. 
Bir. Haralson advocated ar item appropriating 
$50,000 for carrying the mail to and from Ha- 
vana. y 
oon Houston, of Alabama, opposed the appropria- 


The Senste's amendments were adopted, and 
the bill was then informally laid aside. 

The Iadian Appropriation Bill was next taken 
pp, and the amendments made by the Senate 
discussed at length by Messrs. Johnson, of Arkan- 
sas, uc Kay, and others, after which the Commit- 
tee rose. 

A mesage from ihe President was read. ane 


Mr. Hunt then called for the previous question, companying the ratified treaty. The message 
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recommends some ‘action in relation to the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and says that the territory 


obtained is an indemnity for the past, and the 


victories of our army a seeurity for the future. 
It gives the amounts to be met, and asks that Con- 
gress should make appropriations to meet them. 

Mr. Burt moved its reference to the appro- 
priate Committees. l 

Mr. Vinton made a speech against the Presi- 
dent’s course. Ifthe Rio Grande was our boun- 
dary, he wished to know what authority the Pres- 
ident had to establish a civil government in New 
Mexico. Without action upon the subject the 
Senate adjourned. 

Friday, July 7, 1848. 

SexaTg.—A fter the reading of the minutes the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of busi- 
ness. A few reports, of no particular importance, 
were read and referred. 

Mr. Diz, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported a bill, allowing the paymasters of 
the volunteers to charge commissions on their 
disburscments, provided that their receipts from 
this source do not exceed one thousand dollars 
per annum. The bill was read twice and then 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 


passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Niles, frum tbe Select Committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the House au- 
thorizing the sale of certain lands to Asa Whit- 
ney, for the construction of a railroad to the Pa- 
cifie, reported the bili with sundry amendments. 

Mr. N. gave notice that he would move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of this 
bill to-morrow, and ask that the vote be taken 
without debate, as he thought that speedy action 
was important to the success of the measure. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, submitted a resolu- 
tion for consideration, instructing the Finance 


Committee to inquire what measures are neces- 
sary to provide for the payment of the adjudi- 


cated claims of our cilizens upon the Republic of 
Mexico. -Adopted. 

Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, gave notice of bis 
intention to introduce a bill, amendatory of the 
act providing lor the admission of Wisconsin into 
the Union. | 

Mr. Dickinson, on leave, reported a bill making 
provision for the suppression of spurious coin, 
notes, &c. 

The resolutions referring the President's mes- 
sage on the Mexican treaty to the appropriate 


committees, were then called up, which gave 
rise to a warm debate. 


The message after the discussion closed, was 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

The Senate then resumed the order of the day, 
which was the Oregun bill, when i 

Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, made a spirited and 
eloquent speech in vindication of the South, and 
denied the power of Congress to interfere on the 
subject of slavery, so far as territories were 
concerned. He concluded his remarks by de- 
nouncing Van Buren and his co-adjutors as disor- 


ganizers. 


Mr. Hale intimated that he should reply to the 
arguments advanced by the Southern Senators at 
some future day. - 

Mr. Davis, ol Massachusetis, has the floor upon 
the question to-morrow. 

Alter some unimportant business, Mr. Butler 
moved to take’ up the resolution which he had 
previously offered, to add two members to the 
Committee on Territories. Upon this motion an 
interesting debate sprang up, in which Messrs. 
Hale, Davis, of Mississippi, Breese, Butler, Aichi- 
son, Westcelt, Yulee, Foote, Bright and Dayton par- 
ticipated. Without taking any vote upon the 
question, the Senate adjourned until to-morrow. 


House or Representatives.—The bill ex- 
lending the pension laws to the ordnance corps 
was passed. 

The bill for the re-organization of the army 
with the Senate’s amendments, retaining all the 
officers until the 4th of March next, was taken 
up and discussed. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee was opposed to retain- 
ing the officers. 

Mr. Gentry followed on the same side. 
war baving now ended, let the newly appointed 
officers retire ; the old number was amply suffi 
cient for the peace establishment. 

Mr. Bolis said that, as the proclamation’ of 


peace bad been published this day, the law must 


be passed to day. or the officers of the armv 


one would hate to be dismissed. 
be unjust to the four others promoted during the 


The 


would be reduced to the former number—one 
Major General, two Brigadier Generals, and so 


on. This would compel the President to discri- 


minate between Generals Taylor and Scott, as 
It would also 


war. | . 
Mr. Boyden said thet the proclamation was 


dated the fourth of July, and it was now too late 


to meet the exigency. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Root cheir- 
man, and resumed the consideration of the Indian 
appropriation bill. : 

The amendments were discussed by Messrs. 
Thompson, of Indiana, Barringer and others. 
After a long discussion the committee rose and 
the House adjourned. 


Saturday, July 8, 1848. 


In Senate.—The Senate was called to order 
and proceeded to the consideration of business. 

After the presentation of memorials and pe- 
litions, and a number of reports from committees, 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, gave notice that he 
would, at an early day, move to take up and dis- 
pose of the light-house bill. 

Mr. Mason gave notice that he would eall up 
the bill carrying out the provisions of the treaty 
with China, in relation to American Merchants 
resident in that country, on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Bell, from the Committee on Indian affairs, 
reported a Joint resolution providing for a just 
and fair settlement of the claims of the Cheroxee 
Indians under the treaty of 1846. After some 
debate, the queson was laid aside for the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Benton, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill to carry into effect cer- 
tain stipulations of the trealy with Mexico. 

The Senate then resumed the cunsideration of 
Mr. Butler's resolution, adding two members to 
the Committee on Territories, which gave rise to 
another warm debate. in which Messrs. Buller, 
Dayton, Westcott, Breese, Davis, of Massachusetts, 
and others participated, at the conclusion of 
which, the yeas and nays were demanded, and 
stood as follows: yeas, 17; nays, 27; and so the 
resolution was negatived. 

The order of the day was then called for and 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
Oregon biil. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetis, addressed the 
Senate at Jength in favor of the right of Congress 
to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the 
territories. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, obtained the floor 
for Monday, and the subject was laid aside in- 
formally. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, moved that the 
Senate go into Executive session, which was 
agreed to; and when the doors were re-opened, 
an adjournment took place. 


House or Rerreeentatives.—The House re- 
sumed the consideration of the proposition to de- 
fer the time for reducing the number of officers 
of the Army until the 4th of March, 1849. 

Mr. Botts remarked that he bad seen a state- 
ment to the effect that the law of 1847, reducing 
the number of army officers, would nut take efe 
fect until the 20th inst. This would allow the 
Military committee an opportunity to frame a 
bill meeting the exigency of the case. The sub- 


ject was accordingly referred. 


On motion of Mr. Vialon, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Me. Root as chairman, 
and took up the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. Gentry warmly advocated the claim of the 
North Carolina Indians. Thedebate was parti- 
cipated in by several members, after which en 
amendment, appropriating some fifty thousand to 
pay the claim of the North Carolina Indians, was 
adopted. The committee then rose, and having 
reported the bill as amended to the House, the 
same was passed, yeas, 94; nays, 71. Adjourned. 


ae 
Various. 


ALBERT GALLATIN on Peace AND TERRITORIAT. 
ExPansion.—T'be Paris (Kentucky) Citizen bas 
the following) excellent letter from the friend 
and ‘counsellor of Jefferson on the prospect of 
peace with Mexico. Ii is addressed to 20 emi- 


nant Kantuabe amber af tha laat enngress. 


30 


New York, Feb. 16, 1848. 


Dear Sir: I feel highly gratified by the favor- 
able opinion you expressed of my attempt to 
promote the restoration of peace with Mexico, 
on principles consistent with justice. The war 
cannot last much longer; but with regret, l am 
compelled to say, that most of the friends of 
peace care not what the terms of peace may be, 
and that many even of those who think the war 
unjust, and was provoked by the United States, 
are imbued with the notion that our victories 
and conquests give us a right to extort from 
Mexico a part of its territory. Even Gen. Tay- 
lor, whose military talents J admire, and whose 
character ] respect, expresses a similar opinion 
in his letter to Gen. Gaines. Have we then, 
they say, fought, conquered, covered ourselves 
with glory, and all for nothing? even so, if you 
will be just you have won the glory and nothing 
else. Yet l do not despair; for l have faith in 
our institutions, and in the ultimate prevalence ol 
truth. Indeed, even my essay (seed thrown to 
the wind, some of which may fructify,) has had 
a far greater circulation, and has met with greater 
approbation than I had expected; and no one 
has attempted a direct refutation. . 

The lessons of history may not altogether be 
Jost. Great Britain came out triumphant at the 
end of her long war against France, or rather 
the French revolution. She was covered with 
glory, added Malta, the lonian Islands, as many 
Dutch and French colonies as she pleased to her 
dominion, dictated the conditions of peace, with 
her victorious army within the walls of her ene- 
mys’ metropulis; and, for the sake of France, 
restored to her the legitimate dynasty. In the 
meenwhile she completed the conquest of an 
empire, of India. Aud what has she in reality 
gained? An addition of five hundred millions 
sterling to her former debts, which imposes an 
enormous weight of oppressive taxation on the 
people, and has already crippled her resources 
andher power. And the result of her apparent 
extension of her commercial monupoly has been 
to enrich the few, to impoverish the poor, and 
occasionally to throw one million of people out 
of employment. 

What shall be said of a nation, of an empire, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the north pole to the equator? of the desti- 
ny of the Anglo Saxon race, of its universal 
monarchy over the whole of North America? 
Now, I will ask, which is the portion of the globe 
that has attained the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion, and even of power? Asia, with its vast em- 
pire of Turkey, India and China, or Europe, 
divided into twenty independent sovereignties ? 
Other powerful causes have undoubtedly largely 
contributed to that result, but this the great divi- 
sion into ten or twelve distinct languages, must 
not be neglected. But all these allegations of 
superiority of race and destiny, neither require 
or deserve any answer. They are but pretences 
under which to disguise ambition, cupidity, or 
silly vanity. 

J would be much gratified by a personal ac- 
quaintanee with one whose great merit is well 
known tome. As you express a hope to that 
effect, it must be by 1 visiting this city; for 
now in my 88:h year, I travel no more. I would 
feel most bappy to see you here, but it must not 
be deferred. 

Please accept the assurances of my distin- 
guished consideration and personal regard. 

Your ob’t and faithful servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Hon. Garner Davis, Paris, Ky. 


Tue Vorein THE U. S. Senate on rue Rari- 
FICATION or THE Mexican ‘T'Reaty.— l'he Sen- 
ate of the United States has removed the injunc— 
tion of secrecy from its members in relation to 
the Mexican Treaty, and the Washington Union 
ee the following as tbe vote upon its rati- 

cation: 

Yeas—Messrs, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Bell, 
Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, 
Cass, Clarke, Crittendon, Davis of Massachu~ 
setts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, 
Dix, Downs, Felch, Foote, Greene, Hale, Han- 
negan, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, Mangum, Mason, 
Miller, Moor, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Turner, Underwood and Yulee—38. 

Nays—Mesers. Allen, Atchison, Badger, Bald- 
win, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Corwin, Douglas, 
Lewis, Spruance, Upham, Webster, and West- 
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Venice ro rae Unitrep States or AMERICA. 
—The following is the address of the republic of 
Venice to the American republic: 

By his spontaneous congratulations, the con- 
sul (W. A. Sparks, Esq., of South Carolina) of 
your republic hastened to salute the day of our 
regeneraticn, and we have received them as one 
of the most heppy of euguries. The citizen of 
one Italian republic first discovered that lend to 
which the citizen of another Italian republic gave 
his name, as if to stamp it, with the seal of great- 
ness. The ocean divides us, but we are united 
by the bonds of sympathy ; and liberty, like the 
electric current traversing the seas, will bring 
us your examples, and maintain the communion 
of thought and feeling, which is far more pre- 
cious than that of interest. We have much to 
learn from you; and, though your elders in civi- 
lization, we blush not lo acknowledge it. We 
have no other ambition, than to live in the en- 
Joyment of peace and liberty, to recover the 
heritage of our ancestors and to contribute, in 
some degree, by our eflorts, also, to the infinite 
development of the human mind. 

By the provisional government of the republic 
of Venice. 

MANIN, President. | 
TOMMASEO, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
ZENNARI, Secretary. — 

Venice, March 28, 1848. 


IncreasED Commerce or Bostox.—The num- 
ber of toreign arrivals of vessels at Boston from 
Jan. 1, 1848, to the 30th ult., six months, is 1200. 
The number for the same time last year was 
1034. Excess of 1848, 256. 


Statistics. 


Finances, U. S.—Comparison of operations of 
Treasury Department within the last twelve months, 
with the terms of a loan made in 1814, and with 
those of a sinall stock in 1843, viz :— 


Redeem. In. Amt. Rate. Amt. of bids. 
Ap. 1814 1826 6 $25,000,000 88 $9,795,056 
Jan., 1843 l 
1853 5 7,000,000 1 to 37 12,867,000 
$32,000,000 $22,662,056 
April, 1847 
1867 6 21,291,350 3 10 13 57,722,983 
Jan., 1848 
T. Notes 6 5,000,000 — to; 17,000,000 
July, 15 “ 6 16, 000,000 3.02104. 05 30, 000, 000 
642,291,350 8105, 045,023 


—— 


Coinage. — The Annual Report of the Directors of 
the Mint at lta tp shows the operation of the 
Mint and Branch Mints, for the year 1847. The 
coinage was: 


At Philadelphia: In God $13,269,080 


Silver 9835 
Copper 1.83 
a — m 314,348, 367 
No. of pieces coined, 11,545,278 
The depusita amounted to: 
In Gold 813,670,896 
Silver 962,781 
— — $14,633 677 
No. of pieces coined 3,659,500 
The deposits amvunted to: i 
In Gold $6,252,228 
Silver 1,487,278 
$7,739,506 
At Charlotte N. C. It amount- 
ed to 478, 820 
No. of pieces: In half eagles 84.151 
Quarter eagles 23, 266 
The deposits (in Gold) amount- 
ed to 344,054 
At Dahlonega, Ga., it amount- 
ed to 361,485 
No. of pieces: In half eagles, 64,405 
Quarter eagles, 15,784 


The deposits (in Gold) amount- 


ed to 
At the several Mints: 
In Gold $20,221,385 
Silver 2,374,450 


Copper 61,827 


222,657, 662 
The deposits amounted to: | 
In G ,d, $20,619,544 
Silver 2.450, 059 


952,366 


$23,069,603 


Area or States.—The area of the different States, 
according to Malte Brun, is as follows: 


i e Miles. Square Miles. 

faine, 32,000 South Carolina, 30,080 
New Hampshire, 9.280 Georgia, 58.200 
Vermont, 10.200 Alabama. 50, 800 
Massachusetts, 7,800 Mississippi, 43,350 
Rhode Island, 1,360 Louisiana, 8,000 
Connecticut, 4.670 Tennessee, 41,300 
New York, 46,209 Kentucky, 30,000 
New Jersey, 6,900 Ohio, 38,500 
Pennsylvania, 43.950 Indiana, 36,250 
Delaware, 2,060 Illinois, 49,000 
Maryland, 10,800 Do. in dispute, 10.000 
Virginia, 64,000 Missouri, 000 
North Carolina, 43,300 Michigan, 38,750 


Wisconsin, therefore, with its 48 or 50,000 square 
miles, is just of the right size, and will soon be one 
of the most considerable States in the Union, with 
an entire free population and a healthy, mvigorating 
climate. 

The Annual Report of* the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office furnishes information of general 
interest. The following abstract from the last report, 
furnishing particulars of the area of the States named, 
will be found useful for reference :— 


Ohio has an area aol $25,361,553 acres. 
Indiana s 10 23,040,431 
Illinois ie “ 35,325,209 * 
Wisconsin 8 47,175,292 
Michigan * a 38.426.294 
Iowa 9 s“ 16.983,972 “ 
Missouri 2 ae 39,838,171 “* 
Mississippi u 30, 153.054 
Alabama a “ 32,499,072 “ 
Arkansas “ “ 33.068.548 
Louisiana e t 28.297.602 


Florida “ 34,433,055 “ 


Wisconsin, it will be seen by this statement, is 
considerably the largest of all these States. having a 
surface more than twice as large as that of Indiana, 
and three times as large as that of Iowa, with per- 
haps less sterile or inferior land than any state in the 
Union—lying between Lake Michigan end the Mis- 
sissippi—and rapidly filling with an industiious 
population, it is destined to be a preponderating 
state in the Union. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. our unoccupied public domain amounts 
to 1,549,392,559 acres. 

EpvucaTion.—The following table. compiled from 
the census of 1840, shows the number of adulte in 
each State who can read and write, the number that 
cannot read and write, and the per centage of the 
uneducated :— 

Educated. Uneducated. Pr. Cent: 


1 Connecticut, 163,843 526 3112 
2 N. Hampshire, 149,911 942 159 1 
3 Massachusetts, 403,761 4.448 90. 
4 Maine, 234.177 3.241 72.2 
5 Vermont, 144,135 3,270 63.4 
6 Michigan, 96,189 2,173 44.2 
7 Rhode Island, 66.835 1,614 35 2 
8 New Jersey, 166.964 6,355 26.1 
9 New Vork, 1,155,522 44.452 25.9 
10 Pennsylvania, 765,917 33,940 22.2 
11 Ohio, 638 610 35,394 18.0 
12 Lohisiana, 79,000 4.861 16.2 
13 Maryland, 154.087 11.605 13.2 
14 Mississippi, 73.838 8.360 8.4 
15 Illinois, 198,413 27,502 7.2 
16 Indiana, 268.052 38.100 7. 
17 Missouri, 131.679 19,457 6.7 
18 Kentucky, 242,974 40,018 6. 
19 Alabama, 130,900 22 592 5 89 
20 Delaware, 27,529 4.832 5 71 
21 Virginia, 329.959 58.787 5.6 
22 South Carolina, 111,659 20 615 5.4 
23 Georgia, 160,957 30,717 5.2 
21 Arkansas, $0,552 6,567 4.6 
25 Tennessee, 248.928 58.631 4.2 
56,909 3.7 


26 North Carolina, 209, 685 


TRE Coa, Trape.—The coal trade at Port Rich- 
mond has been rather more active for the last month, 
and some idea of its extent may be formed frem the 
fact that the clearances of vessels for the month 
were—I barque, 93 brigs, 628 schooners, 39 sloops, 
and 632 boats, making the total number of vessels 
1,400, and carrying about 112,000 tons of coal. 


Tre Sucar Cnor.— The New Orleans Picayune 
of the 29th ult., says the sugar cane does not look 
promising. The rattoon cane has not come up free- 
ly ; and the incessant wet weather for the past four 
weeks has prevenes the old caue from being suffi- 
ciently worked. l 


Tus Porvration or France.—The total popula» 
tion of France in 1841 was 31,230,178. In 1846 it 
had increased to 34,400,486. The population of 
Paris is upwards of l, O00, O00 the department of the 
Seine, which includes Paris, numbering 1,364,467. 
The population embraces 125,785 persons—equal to 
the whole population of Boston—who live at ease on 
their incomes; 70,727 who are in trade; 337,924 
mechanics; 172,590 salaried men; and 78,586 of 
e he military profession. 
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Surrrace.—The number of persons voting at C 1847. 1848. 
Presidential elections in the United States, near- PENES rec’d in June $161,364 76 1113 t 4 z 
ly doubled in 1840 what it had been in 1836, and | Previous months 1,184,158 54 1.343. 
in 1844 the number was still further increased. 8 

Tbe popular vote, since 1828, has been as fol- if $1,345,523 31 3 
lows: 1,343,523 31 
YEARS. VOTES. — —— 
1828 1.162.418 Inerease in favor of 1848 $109,125 90 
1832, 1,250,298 The number and character of the foreign and 
1836 1.501.298 coast-wise arrivals and olearances, at this port, dur- 
1840. 2.402.658 ing the month of June, was as follows :— 
? 0 . 

1844, 2,702,549 ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES. 

The increase from 1828 to 1836 was no more Shi ae O * S ror: eae 
than was natural ; but after that it became ex- Baques 12 17 Balie n 10 
cessive. As we discard the idea that false vote Brigs 13 111 Briga 20 19 
were polléd, to any extent, we must éonclude| Sehooners 9 864  Schooners 12 35 
that greater interest than formerly is felt in the Sloops 0 440 Sloop 0 l 
election of President, and that consequently | Steamers 0 42 Steamers 0 38 
many voters come to the polls now who were in | Barges 0 555 Barges 0 14 
the babit of remaining away. In no other way Canal Boats 0 1247 8 m = 

: 3555 b es 0 
can we explain the astonishing increase of nearly Total 10 927 


one million votes between 1836 and 1840. 

It is estimated that 600.000 men will take part 
in the Presidential election of 1848, who in 1844 
were between the ages of 17 and 21. 

[Evening Bulletin. 


Bartrmornz Margers.—xhe foreign news has had 
no effect upon the flour market except to check 
business; holders are stiff; Howard street 55.623; 
City Mills 55.75; corn meal $2 37} to 52.432 ; rye 


— 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


New Yorx Marxets.—Ashes—Pots are $4 873 
= mone a moderate demand.. Pearls are quiet at 


good, but the transactions are not large. Other 
grains steady. Sales of red wheat at $1.00 to $1.10; 
white $1.12 to $115; white corn 43 to 45; yellow 


in pork, but no change in prices. Beef cattle, on 
the hoof, sell at 83 per 100 Ibs. ; hogs $5. 


871. 

Coulon. —For thie staple there is but little inquiry. 

Flour.—The sales reach 2,500 bhls. Black Rock 
nd Troy, at 85 a $5.06}; parcels of mixed Wes- 
tern at 85.187 7 good Michigan at 85.311; pure 
Generee at $5 50 a $5.75 ; 5.873 for fancy; and $7 
@ $7.12} for extra. 3 - 

In Southern scarcely anything doing, small sales 

at $6 a $612}. 

Moderate sales of Rye Flour at $3.50. 

Corn Meal is in demand and firm; 500 bbls. of 
Jersey sold at $2.50. i 

eatis in request at improving prices. The 
sales yesterday were at #125 for Genesee, 61.08 
fox good Wisconsin, and 61.12} for red Western. 

In Rye there is no change; 1000 bushels were 
ald at 68c. delivered. 

In prime lots of Northern and Teroy yellow Corn 
we could hear of no transactions ; holders are ask- 
ing &ic., while buyers do not offer over 530. 

Provisions.—This morning the market for Pork is 
rather quiet, but holders are firm at previous rates. 

fis in demand and firm. Moderate sales of 
mess at $11.75 a $12.62}, and prime at $6 50 a $7. 

Pickled meats are steady. Sales have been made 
ef 200 packages at ö a Sic. for hams, and 33 for 
shoulders. 

Lard is firm with an upward tendency. Shippers 
ate not operating to ay extent, but a good home 
demand prevails. 350 bbls. were disposed of at the 
range of 62 a Tic. woe 

There is a moderate business doing in butter and 
chcese at previous prices. 


THE Commence or THE UnirenS r £s.—The re- 
port of the Register of the Treas rv of the com- 
merce and navigation of thé United States for 1848, 
made last December, has just been published. he 
contents of the report are exceedingly interesting, 
and though some of these results have been given 
before, yet their importance warrants a repaublica- 


the growth, produce and manufacture of the United 
S:ates, was 150,637,364 dollars. 
was for agricultural products, about 7 miilions being 


bread stuffs. The value of flour alone was 26 mil- 
lions, wheat 6 miltions, and Indian corn and meal 
18 millions; cotton 63 milhons.. So that breadstuffa 
and cotton constituted four-fifihs of the whole value 
of exports. 


The value of Manufactures exported was less 
than 10,000,000 of dollars, of which 4,000,060 
was for manufactures of cotton, The export of 
fish amounted to about 800,000, and of oil, 
whalebone and candles to upwards of 2, 000, 000 
dollars. In value, nearly half of these exports 
were to England; to France, 17,000,000; ire- 
land, 22,000,000; Br. West Indies, 4,000,000 ; 
Br. Am. Colonies, 6,000,000 ; Cuba, 6,000,000 ; 
Brazil and Chili, 4,000,000; Italy, 1,000,000 ; 
Austria, 1,000,000; Hayti, 1,200,000, &c. 

The value of foreign exports—i. e. exports 
from the United States of goods, wares, and 
merchandise of the growth and manufacture of 
foreign eountries— was €8,011,158. More than 
one fourth of these exports were to British 
American Colonies, namely, 52.165 876. To 
Cuba, about a million; England, 38800, 000; Bel- 
gium, $348 000; Hanse Towns, $266,000; France 


PAbEL A Markers.. Tuesday, 3 P. M.— 

Is inactive, with sales at $5.31 a $5.44 for 
common Penna.—extra $5}, $6. . 

Corn Meal—Is steady at $2.31 a $2.37 i 

Rye Flour—Is scarce at about $3.81 a $3.87}. 
heat—Prime white $1.20 a $1.21; old red is 

worth $1.10 a $1.18; new mixed $1.12 a $1.15. 

Rye—Penna. is worth about 70c. per bushel. 

Corn—Southern yellow is worth 51 a 52c. 

ee dull at about 38c. for Penna. ; South- 


ern 36c. 
Whiskey— Sales in bbls. at 23c. in hhds. 22 a 223c. 
The inepections of Flour and Meal at this port 


fos the quarter ending June 30th, 1848, were as fol- „ ae South America, 700,000; Hayti $112,- 
N98 — , ° : 
2 Almost all the exports of Foreign produce 
perk ie perane 891 were from New Vork and Massachusetts. In- 
a ‘Condemned 2,063 cluding both foreign and domestic, the exports 
0 Rye 6 220 from New York were nearly 650, 000, 000; 
Corn Meal 28 270 South Carolina, $10,000,000; Maryland, $9,000,- 
e; Condemned do. 666 000; Lousiana, $42,000,000; Massachusetis, 611 
Half bbls., Superfine 1,848 000,000; Pennsylvania, $8,000,000, &c. 
Barrels, aliddinge a 125 The value of imports for the yeer is 6149, 
Hatt aver paca ` ye 100 545,638. Of this amount, $41,772,636 was for 
Hogsheads Corn Meal 150 articles admitted free of duty—including nearly 
The total amount inspected since the let of Jan 19,900 900 Pounce of ten, nnd 140,000 000 pounds 
ee pe o 5 „ at over $13,000,000; 
pais i an „000, of specie. 
Bble. yaen Flour 8 oF articles payin 6d valorem duty, the value 
Bole. Reg Flour 11.093 was 591.000, 000, and of articles paying specific 
Bois. Corn Meal 75,551 | duty, $13,000,000. . 
Half bbls. do. 100 
Puncheons do, 860 Tux iron Inrergest.—The increase in the 


smelting and manufacture,of iron in the United 
States during the last few years, has been aston- 
ishing. In 1810 there were only 53, 908 tons of 


nie matal ragen in tha Ala aninnire and in 


The following is a statement of the amount of du- 
ties accruing on imports at this port for the month 
of June, ond also the amount previously received 
since the let of Janunry, 1849, as compared with 


flour $3.75. De demand for wheat and corn is 


corn 48c. ; oats 30 to 33. There is more movement 


tion. The value of domestic exports, i. e. exports of 
Nearly half of this 


for pork, and 57 millions, in round numbers, ior 


1847 the supply had risen to 700,000 tons. To 
us, a people who have carried railroad travelling 
and steamboaling to the greatest state of popu- 
larity: to us whom an eminent Frenchman in 
passing through the country once said after 
reaching New Yoik from the mouth of the Mis. 
gissippi without any other conveyance than the 
iron borse of the stream and the iron horse of the 
rail-track, “ I gaze with surprise until it becomes 
stupefaction, on this astonishing people, who 
pass one-half of their lives on steamboats, the 
other on railroads”—the iron interest is a sub- 
ject of national importanee, notwithstanding the 
occasional depression of the trade—it is but tem- 
porary at the most—it has always gone on i0- 
creasing, and it rests on inexhaustible stores in 
the great mineral States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, &e. Some furnaces, we learn, have 
stopped within the Jast year on account of loss in 
prosecuting their business, yet others have been 
started, and sre making for their owners for. 
tunes, with almost unexampled rapidity. Want 
of suceess is oftener the copsequence of bad 
arrangements than any sudden change or fluctua- 
tion in the markets. When a furnace is inju- 
diciously located, with regard to fuel, &c., it 
must stop after a time. 

By jhe report of H. King, M. D., the Geolo- 
sist, we zee that Birmingham, Missouri, possess. 
es great advantages for the manufacture of pig 
metal, and works will be immediately erected 
at that place. Dr. King’s report says that iron 
ore on the spot where the works are to be erect- 
ed, is abuniint, probably inexhaustible; and 
coal is found in abundance omMuddy Creek, on 
the Illinois side of the Mississippi, about 35 miles 
above, which can be delivered at the works. at 
three cents per bushel. 2 

The Jong stretch of navigable river above Bir- 
mingtam will supply the furnaces with charcoal 
at a cheap raje. ‘lhe ore of Birmingham, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr. King, yieids 50 or 
60 per cent. of metal, and the iron mountains of 
Missouri, some forty miles {rom tbat place, in 
the interior of that State, yield 90 per cent. of 
pure iron, and are calculated to contain 600,000, 
tons. It is true the metals of these mountains 
cannot at present be brought into successful com- 
petition witb locations more favorable for trans- 
porting the metal to the place of consumption, 
because transportation from the mountaius to the 
Mississippi costs $5 to 88 per ton. , 

It is estimated that the Birmingham works 
will de able io lay metal on the banks of the 
Mississippi at 810 per ton, whence it can be 
shippeu to St. Louis or Cincinnati from $3 to §4 
per tun, at which points it sells at $33 to 535 per 
ton. The average price for some time past 
may be set down at $35 per ton. To show that 
foreign metal imported cannot compete with 
works favorably situated in this country, we wall 
here give the prices of metalin the Liverpool 
market, as per a late foreign price current, re- 
mark ing at the time the price current was made 
out there were great complaints in England and 
Scotland of the depression of the iron trade: 
Pig Metal £2 15s. per ton.” This shows that 
furnaces well situaied in regard to the great 
elements of their success can lay down metal on 
the banks of our navigable rivers as low as it 
can be furnished in the port of Liverpool. 
Whence to this country, freight, insurauce, mer- 
chants’ profits, &c., must increase the price far 
above what many furnaces in dhe Suuth-west can 
furnish it for.— M. O. Times. 


General Intelligence. 


It was a singular coincidence that the bill for 
paying Mrs. Madison $25,000, for the manuscripts 
of Mc. Madison was finally passed on the anni- 
versary of her birth-Jay. 


Death of the Hon. Stevenson Archer, Chief Jus- 
tice of the State of Maryland. lt is with no ordi- 
nary feeling of regret that we find ourselves com- 
pelied to announce the death of the Chief Justice 
of the Stale. Aye, Stevenson Archer is no more, 
lt has pleased the Great Ruler of events to call 
him from this world to another and a better 
sphere. Yet, while permitted to dwell among us 
here, his duties, legal and moral, were discharged 
in a manner that ſew can hope to excel. Kind 
and affectionate to the utmost degree to all in any 
degree connected with him in his domestic rela» 
tions, courteous and uffable to all in bis public pa- 
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sitionsas a Judge—a man of unswerving integrity 
and honor—a fast friend of the cause of Tempe- 
rance—a warm advocate of the Colonization sys- 
tem—bringing to the discharge of his duties on 
the Bench a mind strongly gifted by nature, and 
rendered brilliant by constant apprication—the 
announcement of hia death cast over the remain- 
ing members of the bench, bar and community 
at large, a degree of sorrow and gloom which 
clouded every heart and dimmed every eye. All 
felt that a great man had fallen, and the only 
question was upon whom could his mantle de- 
scend— vho was worthy to bear it? 

He died at his residence in Harford county, on 
-26th ult., about 5 o’clock.—[Balt. Clipper. 


— . — — 

Income or THE Beprorp Famiry.—A_ corres- 
ondent of Douglas Jerrold's paper gives the fol- 
owing statement of the income of the Duke of 

Bedford, Lord John Russell's brother, derived 
from confiscated church property conferred upon 
John Russell, the founder of the family, by Hen- 
ry VIII.— 

Ben Abbey, £19,000: Tavistock, £57,- 
712; Mountgrace Priory, £13,000; Castle Hy- 
mel, 43.817; Woburn Abbey, £27,000: Melch- 
burn Preceptory, £13 000; Thorney Abbey, £25,- 
650; Covent Garden, £10,000, St. Pieran, in 
Cornwall, and the property of the Dominican 
Friars at Exeter, probably £10,000. To these 
must be added Beaulieu, £20,000. Total £199,- 
208. 

———_4@>-——— 

Corn-Lapen Smirs.— Some returns moved for 
by Mr. Wawn, M. P., show that the total quan- 
tities of grain imported in the year 1847, amoun- 

‘ted to 9,025.697 quarters, of which 4,588,325 

quarters were imported in British, and 4,437,472 
qaren in foreign ships; and the quantity of 

our and meal to 7,061,860 éwt., of which, 2,- 
941.131 cwt. were imported in @nglish, and 4,- 
120,728 cwt. in foreign ships. The total number 
of vessels employed in the importation of corn 
amounted to 10,019, (4,742 English and 5.277 
foreign,) of which number 4,742 belonged, as al- 
ready stated, to the United Kingdom, 233 to 
Austria, 30 to Bel:ium, 1,378 to Denmark, 168 
to France, 986 to Germany, 16 to Greece, 295 to 
Holland, 66 to Italy, 142 to Norway, 44 to Por- 
tugal, 410 to Prussia, 84 to Spain, 202 to Sweden, 
and 1,21 to the United States of America. It 
further appears that the total quantities of grain 
of all kinds imported under the suspension of the 
navigation Jaws in 1847 amounted to 1,121,000 
quarters; and the total quantities of flour and 
meal to 258,487 cwt. The number of foreign 
ships employed in this importation amounted to 
1,217.—[London Times, June 6. 

— 2 — 

Wasninaton Nationa Monument. — The 
ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of the Na- 
tional Monument, at Washington city, on the 4th 
instant, went off with great eclat. The proces- 
sion, eight abreast, occupied three quarters of 
an hour in passing, at a steady marching pace, 
any given point. At Fourteenth street, the line 
wheeled to the left, and crossed over the canal 
under a triumphal arch, the sides each bearing 
the names of fifteen of the States, and the key- 
stone the single word “Independence.” On 
crossing the Canal, the Mall, or Public Common, 
extends to the right, or westward, a fuurth of a 
mile to the broad river, and eastward three 
quarters of a mile to the foot of the Capitol, the 
entire common being about a mile in length by a 
quarter in width—an undulating plain, com- 
manding a fine view of the city and its beautiful 
scenic surroundings. At the western extremity 
of this plain, or nearly on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, is the site of the National Monument.— 
The infantry were commanded by General Cau- 

walader, the cavalry by Col. May, and the whole 
by General Quitman. In the procession were 

Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Hamilton, the President's 
Cabinet, Foreign Ministers, Congress, the Cor- 
porations of Washington, Georgetown, and Al- 
exandria, the editorial corps, &c. The prayer 
at the opening of the ceremonies was offered by 
the Rev. J. N. McJilton. Mr. Speaker Win- 
throp’s oration was characterized by his well 
known ability and eloquence. He spoke of the 
grandeur of the occasion, and of the appropriate- 
ness of the day, the illustrious dead, the august 
aszembly, and the fitness of the present crisis for 
such an event, when the millions of Europe's op- 
pressed sons are rising to assert the rights of 
man. He cast a rapid glance at the glorious ca- 
reer of Washington, and the universal admiration 
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which all mankind feel for it. His closing re- 
marks were a fervid allusion to the monument 
which was about to rise. Major B. B. French, 
the head of the Masonic brotherhood, then de- 
livered a short address on the worthies of the 
fraternity, as including Washington, Lafayette, 
and many others of the Revolution; on the cha- 
racter of the day, the duties of the occasion, and 
the destiny of the country. The brethren came 
under the masonic arch into the excavation, and 
surrounded the corner-stone during the speaking. 
After which the various plates, books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, maps, charts, &c. having been de- 
posited in the stone, Major French came down, 
and a hymn was sung. He then poured the oil, 
and corn, and wine, embiems of prosperity and 
happiness, into the stone, and after the usual 
examination of the order, pronounced it “true 
and trusty :” had the cap-stone let down, and the 
stone sealed up; and the clapping of hands, three 
times three by the brethren, finished the work. 
The gathering dispersed, the military returned 
in order, after passing in review on the way be- 
fore Mayor General Quitman. 

A full sized American living eagle was placed 
on the summit of the masonic arch. The chair 
of the orator of the day was an old chair of Gen. 
Washington's, brought up from Alexandria fur 
the occasion. Several of the masonic symbols, 
and parts of their regalia, were also relics of the 
Father of his Country and his compeers; the 
mallet being used which Washington employed 
in laying the corner-stone of the Capitol. 

[ Presbyterian. 
— 

Fourts or Jury Cowncipences.—The Wash- 
ington Union presents the ratified Mexican peace 
treaty in two languages, with the President's 
proclamation signed at eleven o'clock of the 4th 
of July. The Union says: —“ The date of the 
Presid nts proclamation coincides with the date 
of the Declaration of A-nerican Independence.— 
Many of our public transactions are completed so 
as to signalize more and more that important day. 
Mr. Rives’ convention with France was signed 
on the 4th of July; so was the treaty with China. 
The act by which the annexation of Texas was 
sanclioned and recognized by the Congress of 
Texas, arrrived at Washington on the 4th of 
July. The subsequent recognition, by the con- 
vention of the people of Texas, took place on 
the same day; and now the ratified treaty with 
Mexico arrives in Washington on the national 
anniversary, and the President's proclamation 
announcing it bears date on the same day.” 

— — 


Loss or THe Unitep Srares ScHooner On- 
Ka-HYE.— The United States schooner On-ka-hye, 
was lost on the 21st June, at the Blue Hills, 
Caicas, not far from where the United States ship 
Boston was wrecked sume years ago. The On- 
ka hye wus twelve days from New York for 
Chagres, with a Charge d'Affaires on board, in- 
tended for Guatemala. The United States Con- 
sul had chartered the brig New Orleans, of New 
York, to take Lieut. Merryman and crew to 
Chagres. The officers and crew and part of the 
materials were saved. 

— — 

Tur W NEBAGOEs.— The St. Louis papers 
have received information that the Winnebago 
Indians, whom the Government is endeavouring 
to remove to their lands west of the Mississippi, 
have utterly refused to go. At the last accounts 
they were encamped in the Wabashaw prairie and 
it was said that Wabashaw had offered them a 
portion of his lands if they would remain. Since 
then, as we are informed, they have refused to 
go, and the United States troops present seem to 
be unable to force them to go, or even to protect 
the property. It is reported that the Indians 
have killed all the team cattle, the cattle pro- 
vided for their own subsistence, and thatof the 


United States troops. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel of the Ist inst. has 
the following in regard to this tribe. They num- 
ber about 2,100, and were in charge of Cuptaias 
Morgan, Knowlton, and Eastman, witb 75 or 
100 men, and 100 Sioux warriors. The WiAdne- 
bagoes claim, it seems, that they have purchased 
a tract of land about Root river, from Wabesha, 
a Sioux chief; while the Sioux warriors insist 
that Wabesha had no right to sell. To compli- 
cate the matter, a war party of 200 Sacs and 
Foxes had arrived in the vicinity, and the Sioux 
had started.off for a fight. Capt. Eastman bas 


(sent a requisition to Jefferson Barracks for two 


hundred men to assist in removing the Winneba- 
goes, 


Gh a 


EATING AND DRINKING ON BOARD THE TRANS- 
ATLANTIC STEAMERS.—The Glasgow Herald ſur- 
nishes some curious particulars of the eatables 
and drinkables supplied for the consumption of 
the passengers on board Cunard & Co.'s Ameri- 
can steamers. Each shiz on her outward trip is 
supplied with 50 dozen of port wine, 100 dozen 
of sherry, 100 dozen of champaign, 50 dozen of 
Madeira, 50 dozen of hock, 200 dozen of soda 
water and lemonade, 300 dozen of Scotch ale 
and 200 dozen of London porter, besides spirits 
of all kinds. There are also ample stores of ice 
and an abundant supply of fresh water. Each 
ship is victualled for twenty-one days, and car- 
ries at least 4,000 lbs. of beef, mutton and pork, 
fresh and packed in ice. Then there are six- 
teen dozen of fowls, 4 dozen of ducks, 4 dozen 
of turkeys, 6 dozen pigeons and 1 dozen of roast- 
ing pigs, besides an ample store of tongues, 
calves’ heads, &c. Milk is furnished by the 
cow, though esch ship also carries a supply of 
40 gallons which is packed in ice and’ keeps 
fresh and sweet till the end of the passage. The 
baker turns out two hundred loaves or rolls per 
diem, and the confectioner is never idle. Break- 
fast begins at half-past 8 and the cloth is removed 
at 10. There is lunch at 12 and dinner at 4.— 
Tea is served at 7; and then follow snacks, wine, 
punch, toddy, gin-slings, &c.— that is for those 
who want them, till haft-past 11, when the stew- 
ard’s bur is closed and the lights are put out by 
12. Such is life on board a trans-Atlantic 
steamer; and in the summer, it is said to be 
becoming quite common for parties to make a 
pleasure trip to America, in the fashion that 
people go up the Rhine. There have even been 
occasions in which young married people have 
spent their honey-moon in a trip to Halifax, a 
flying vist to Niagara and New York, and a re- 
turn voyage to England, and all in six weeks. 


A arrat ciry.—Mr. Walsh, in one of his let- 
ters from France, to the National Intelligencer 
states that in China the principal silk market is 
Sou Tchou, a city of the interior, the largest 
perhaps jn the world; fur Pekin has but four 
millions, while, if we may credit Mr. Hedde, 
who visiled it, Sou Tehou has a population of 
five millions within its walls, and ten millions 
within a radius of four leagues around. Situated 
on the great imperial canal, it has ten (housand 
bridges. Since 1718, when the missionaries 
quitted it, no individual, until Mr. Hedde suc- 
ceeded, could get ingrees. He did so, disguised 
completely as a Chinese trader. 


— 


Sea Letter Pos rack. — The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has issued the following instructions to De- 
puty Postmasters, and other sgents of the De- 
partment, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the act of June 28, 1848 :—All let- 
lers or mailable matter commg into the United 
States from foreign countries, or going out of 
the United States lo other countries, are required 
to be sent through the post office at the place of 
departure or arrival. The postages to be charged 
on all letters going out of the United States to 
or through the kingdom of Great Britain or its 
colonies, or coming from or through the kingdom 
of Great Britain or its colonies, into the United 
States, by any foreign pscket-ship or other ves- 
sel, will be as follows—the postages on the out- 
going letter or other unmailable matter to be 
pre-paid: On each letter not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, conveyed between the two 
countries by a foreign packet, 24 cents; and for 
each additional half ounce or fraction under, an 
additional pestage of 24 cents; and if conveyed 
between the two countries by any foreign private 
ship or vessel, when weighing half an ounce or 
under, the postage will be 16 cents. Newspa- 
pers will be chargeable with postage of 4 cents 
each. Each sheet of other printed matter will 
be rated as a newspaper. 


— es te 
The publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $5 per annum, IN ADvance. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed la addresse arin V nur af their nnfion. 
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tice of the proceedings of the Whig National Con- 
vention, under the head of “The Presidency,” where 
the word “May” is improperly substituted for “June.” 


National Affairs. 


ADMIRATION FOR AMERICA ABROAD.—A4n affect- 
ing scene.—At Venice, on occasion of consecra- 
ting the tri-colored banner, by the patriarch of 
that city, in front of St. Mark’s, the American 
consul is said to have been the only foreign di- 
plomat invited to be present, and in the course of 
the ceremonies, the commander of the troops 
on parade exclaimed: " Attention! Honor to the 
flag of the United States of America!“ - on which 
the dense mass burst forth in shouts of applause, 
with cries of *' long live our sister republic!” 
The people of all classes and conditions, soldiers 
and civilians, threw themselves into the arms of 
the consul, embraced him, and kissed the “ star 
spangled banner,” pressed it to their hearts; 
while many, with moistened eye, stretching 
their hands through the dense crowd merely to 
touch it, could just but articulate “ viva il con- 
ole viva gli Stati Uniti—viva la gran repub- 
lica!” And in the evening, at the theatre, there 
was a repelition of the enthusiasm, on the con- 
sul's entering his box, with his wife. 


NOTICE. 


Payments due for subscription to the Register, up 
to the end of Volume 73, (lat of March, 1848,) will 
continue to be made to Jeremian Hocues, Baltimore. 
From he commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 
_ Sth, 1848,) all subscriptions will be pora to GEORGE 
Begarry, Editor of Register, Philadelphia. 

The accounts of euch subscribers as have paid J- 
Hivenss in advance, beyond March 1, 1848, will be 
duly credited to them respectively by the new Edi- 
tor. i Jeremian Hans, 

Georgs BEATTY. 


— . 

IT The Compromise Committee, appointed in the 
U. S. Senate on the [3th inst, reported yesterday by 
their Chairman, Mr. Clayton, a bill to establieh gov- 
ernments for the Territories of Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico. The bill reported, so far as re- 
lates to Oregon, is nearly the same as that passed by 
the House of Representatives, simply amending it 20 
as to hold the existing territorial laws of Oregon in 
force until after the new governinent has time to act, 
and to re-enact or repeal them. 

Oregon is provided with a Council and House of 
Representatives. 

New Mexico and California are organised into 
geparate Territories. The Legislative Council is to 
be canstituted of the Governor and Judges, in each, 
respectively: who are authorised to pass laws—sub 
ject to the revision or rejection of Congress; but such 
Council is prohibited from legislating respecting 
slavery, the establishment of religion, the pledging 
the faith of the Territory for debt, or in interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States 
are extended over them. 

Any question on the subject of slavery which may 
arise is to be submitted to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The bill is made the order of the day for the 2181 
inst. g i | 

— . 

r News rrom Franct.—The dark and tempest- 
uous clouds which had for some time been lowering 
over this new Republic, and threatening France 
with new agitation, burst, at length, on the 22d ult., 
and the City of Paris. was witness to a conflict, at 
moet as fierce and bloody, as that of Waterloo. The 
earnage was horrible, and principally on the side of 
the supporters of the Government—the insurgents 
suffering comparatively nothing. The Republic how- 
ever has triumphed, and has been enabled to outride 
the storm, through the integrity of her National 
Guard. A summary of the principal events of this 
insurrection were given in our last number; we give 
some further particulara to-day. 

The arrival of the Steamer Hibernia, next in or- 
der, is looked for with anxious solicitude, notwith- 
standing that quict was restored at the last accounts. 

— ŘħħŘi/ 3 . 


Cnances N THE Senate.—Wr. R. King, for- 
merly a distinguished Senator, more recently our 
Minister at the Court of France, and lately ap- 
pointed United States Senator by the Governor 
of Alabama, in the place of Mr. Bagby, appeared 
on the 13th instant, was qualified, and took his 
seat. 

— . ä—GuÜ— — 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Army Ornpvers.—The V. O. Picdyune of the 
30th ult says:— We understand that orders 
were received in town yesterday, by which the 
command of the Western Division of the Arm 
is assigned to Maj. Gen. Taylor, and that of the 
First Department of the Division to Brey. Brig. 
Gen. Brooke. Gen. Taylor will make his head 
quarters at Baton Rouge, or such other point as 
he may select, while Gen. Brooke’s head quar- 
ters will continue, as at present, in this city. 

The Wasbington Union confirms this state. 
ment. l 

Gen. Scott is said ta have the command of the 
North-eastern Division of the Army, under the 
new arrangements. We presume his head quar- 
ters will be at Elizabethtown, N. J. 

— — 


Our exchange papers in numercus quarters 
are teeming with accounts of the warm welcome 
and brilliant reception of our gallant volunteers, 
on their return from Mexico. New Orleans, Cin- 
nati, Charleston, Pitisburgh, Baltimore, New 
York—indeed, at every point where they go, the 
open hearts and bouses of our couatrymen are 
ready to welcome them. Gloriously have they 
won their laurels, and the gratitude of their 
country will duly honor them.—Nat. Intel. 
— . 


Mors Troors.—The transport ship Delia Walk- 
er, Capt. Condry, arrived on the 15th inst. at New 
Tork, in seventeen days from New Orleans. She 
brings companies C, G, and M, of the 3d regi- 
ment of artillery, under (he command of the fol- 
lowing officers :—J. F. Roland, Capt. 2d Artil- 
lers commanding ; J. H. Carlisle, 1st. Lieut. R. 
H. Rush, Ist Lieut.; D. T. Van Buren, 2d Lieut.; 
F. M. Ringgold, acting assistant Surgeon.—. V. 


la the confusion consequent upon the removal 
and establishment of the Register Office, several 
errors are observed in the preceding numbers. They 
Are merely typographical, so far as we have discover. 
ed, with one exception, —which we desire to correct 
bere. Tho error we refer to as material is in tho no- 


a G aaaea 
A GrxrraL Orper (No. 25) from the Adju- 
tant General, is published with the President's 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM: 


proclamation, dated July 6. It concludes as fol- 
lows: 


9. All deserters, enlisted for the period of the 
war, in confinement, or under sentence of Courts 
Martial, will be dismissed the service, the word 
‘‘honorably ” being erased from the face of the 
discharge. 

10. The President directs it to be announced 
in „general orders “ that deserters from the 
army at large may peaceably return to their 
homes without being subject to punishment or 
trial on account of such desertion. No reward 
or expenses will be allowed for apprehending 
any soldier who deserted prior to this order; 
nor will any deserter be allowed to enter the 
army. 

11.“ The kair to be short, or what is generally 
termed cropped; the whiskers not to extend be- 
low the lower tip of the ear, anda line thence 
with the curve of the mouth; moustaches will 
not be worn (except by cavalry regiments) by offi- 
cers or men on any pretence whatever.""—Army 

anore page 215. 

The non observance of the above regulation 
(tolerated during the war with Mexico) is no 
longer permitted. Itis enjoined upon all offi- 
cers to observe and enforce the regulation. 
- By order of the Secretary of War. 


By the latest arrivals from Mexico we learn 
that Gen. Kearney's brigade is encamped near 
Vera Cruz, awaiting 5 As soon as 
they shall have left, Gen. Worth will break up 
his encampment at Jalapa, Encero,.and other 
points, and will probably be in Vera Cruz on the 
20th.— Nat. Intel. i 

— 


The total number oſ troops embarked at Vera 
Cruz, for the United States from the 30th May to 
July 2, inclusive, was 18,331; according to the 
Quartermaster’s statement. 

— — 


Sol Dbizns Lam Waanrants.—The laws of the 


Y | United States allow to the volunteers who en- 


listed for twelve months or during the war, and 
who shall have have been honorably discharged, 
160 acres of Jand, and to thuse who volunteer 
for less than twelve months 80 acres. The ep- 
lion is, however, given to the soldier entitled to 
the land scrip to take instead, for the 160 acres 
of land, $100 in cash, and so in proportion. 
These land warrants, as we understand, are re- 
ceived at par at any of the United States Land 
Offices in payment for lands entered—that is, 
each one is good at the office for the full quantity 
of land named in it. The minimum price of 
government land is one dollar and a quarter an 
acre, and the value of 160 acre warrants, there- 


fore, $200. 
— MMM 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy, BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND Senate.—June 17, 1848.— Lt. A. G. SLavan- 
TER, to be a Commander, to take rank from May 
16, 1848. 

Lieut. Oscar Balls, to be a Commander, to 
take rank from May 16, 1848. l 

Masters C. S. Me Donovan and Josnua Topp, 
to be Lieutenants. 

The former two promotions to fll the vacancies 
created by the unfortunate death of Commanders 
Harris and Pinckney who were drowned on the 
15th May, 1848, on the bar at Tuxpan. 


— — 


The U. S. sloop-of-war St. Louis, Com. Cocke, 
dropped down to the Naval Anchorage, from the 
Navy Yard at Norfolk, on Friday last. She is 
destined for the Coast of Brazil. 

Oa the same day a draft of marines for the St. 
Louis, and à detachment for U. S. ship Pennsyl- 
vania, arrived at Norfolk. Major Walker, U. S. 
Marine Corps accompanied ii. f 
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FURTHER DETAILS OF THE SLAUGH- 
TER IN PARIS. 
STATE OF THE PROVINCES. 


Contrary to general expectation the provinces 
had been generally quiet; the only exceptions 
have been the Marseillaise. An emeule broke out 
there on the 22d: barricades were formed, and 
after a loss of 50 National Guards, killed by the 
insurgents, the barricades were successively car- 
ried, and the movement put down. With the ex- 
ception of a small portion of the northern rail 
way, where the rails were taken up, all the pos 
tal communications had been maintained. 

The latest news describe some frightful scenes 
of large bodies of prisoners being shot in vari- 
ous attempts to escape. The National Assem- 
bly seems wound up to a high state of excite- 
ment. 

Upon the debate—if it may be so called—on 
the decree to transport the five or six thousand 
prisoners taken. Caussidicre burst into a loud 
imprecation against their cruelty, and from the 
tone of the speakers no doubt exists that the in- 
surgents were supported by the Montognards of the 
assembly. 

The Constitutionel states that among the mass 
of papers found in the lodgings of Lieut. De 
Flotte, were discovered several letters from La- 
Martine, together with a passport signed by him, 
and another by Louis Blanc. Orders have, it is 
said, been given for the arrest of Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussidiere, and La 
Grange. 

Already several legions of the National Guards 
have been disarmed by Cavaignac. He has been 
empowered to form a new Ministry. ‘The fol- 
lowing Ministry has been appointed : 

Gen. Cavaignac, President; Bethmont, Jus- 
tice; Lamoriciere, Wer; Le Blanc, Marine; 
Goudehaux, Finance; Senard, Home Depart- 
ment; Bastide, Foreign Affairs; Recurt, Public 
Works; Toures, Commerce. 

en. Cavaignac has appointed Changarnier 
Commander-in-chief of the National Guard Pa- 
ris, and Gen. Bedeau Governor of Paris. The 
National Assembly has this day (29th) to elect 
a President in the place of M. Senard, and M. 
Dufaure has been started as the candidate of the 
moderate party. The Commission of Inquiry 
into the conspiracy of and its connection with 
that of the 15th of May, sits in permanence, 
adjourning only for short intecvals. During the 
day Athas addressed a circular to the law officers 
of the Republic throughout France, requicing 
them to send, with the utmost expedition, the tele- 
graphic despatches that they received, the docu- 
ments which they have in their hands, and in a 
word all the political information which has any 
relation tu these two events; and also the result 
of such inquiries as they may be enabled to 
make. 

-The Government, it is said, was quite aware 
for some days previous that the insurrection was 
about to break out, and the Minister of War 
consequently gave orders for the fresh supply of 
troops to be sent to the Capital, which orders 
were to be transmited to the military authorities 
in the provinces dy telegraph. These orders, it 
seems, were never sent: and, as the tele- 
graph is in the Department of the Minister of 
the Interior, ıt remains with him to say why they 
were suppressed. 

Some of the insurgent prisoners do not hesitate 
to assert tbat they have friends in the Govern- 
ment, who would have moved in their favor had 
an opportunity occurred. This may account for 
the manner in which the insurgents were allowed 
to complete the barricades without interruption. 
One of the principal prisoners, M. de Flotie, 
was found to have in his possession a laisser pa- 
per in the hand writing of M. de Lamartine and 
another in that of M. Louls Blanc. Several let- 
ters from M. de Lamartine were seized at his 
house. It is now ascertained that at one time 
the insurrectionists were as near as possible gain- 

ing the victory. 

100.000 insurgents were on the one side, and 
250,000 troops aod National Guards on the 
other. 

All the anarchist journals are suppressed.— 
The Presse and the Reforme are also suspended. 

M. De Larmartine and Arago headed detach- 
ments of National Guards, and boldly advanced 
on the barricades. M. Caraigne, one of the edi- 


tors of the Communal and an associate of Sobrier, 
was arrested on Monday. M. Matrin, Lieut. 
Col. of the 6th Legion, was arrested, after having 
been admitted to the conference on the plan of 
the attack. He was taken in the ranks of the 
insurgents, - 

The 8th, 9th, and 12th Legions of the Paris Na- 
tional Guards, and La Chapelle Belleville, and 
other National Guards of the Banlieu were dis- 
armed on Tuesday. Napoleon Lebon, and Ker- 
sense, both chiefs of the insurrection, have been 
arrested. 

The rallying sign of the insurgents wasa small 
osier wand that each of them kept concealed in 
his sleeve. Those borne by the chiefs were fork- 
ed atthe end. Evidence has been obtained that 
beside this general plan of operation, the insur- 
gents had a revolutionary government organized. 

The Military Committee at the Palace of the 
Tuilleries has already examined upwards of 300 
persons. All of them were in possession of 
pieces of eold. Some of them had each fire louis 
d'or. We saw,” says the Siecle, “a box full 
of money, which had been taken from the insur- 
geots. Several of the prisoners, when asked by 
the Judges why they did not surrender before, re- 
plied, we had to earn the money which had 
been given us.“ None of them have as yet be 
trayed the names of the infamous instigators of 
this terrible plot.” 

The following account of the termination of 

the insurrection is from the Nalional of Monday 
morning, 9 o'clock. 
. The barricades inthe Rue Gran de Villes, Fuu- 
bourg du Temple and Rue d'Angeuleme, bad been 
carried, and the insurgents retreated into the 
Faubourgs Menil montant and Pepincourt, about 
11 o'clock, and the Garde Mobile and the Line 
crossing the canal, dropped into the Faubourg 
Menilmontant, by order of Gen. Lamoriciere, 
and effected a junction with Gen. Perrot, who 
commanded the troops in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. The battalion of the National Guard 
beyond the canal were ordered to maintain their 
position until fresh orders. The cannon and the 
howitzers arrived. They were placed in position 
and ready to fire. The insurrection, thus con- 
centrated, was surrounded on all sides by impos- 
ing forces, and no doubt existed but that it would 
speedily be crushed. Gen. Cavaignac had or- 
dered up a regiment of Engineers from Aeras, 
with all the material necessary for a siege. All 
was ready for a last action. 

Gen. Lamoriciere, whose energy and activity 
were unremitting, and who exposed himself to 
every danges, only waited for the attack in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine io commence. Gen. Ca- 
vaignac, whose prudence equalled his energy, 
wishing to avoid bloodshed, nad sent a last sum- 
mons to the insurgents to surrender; their an- 
swer was anxiously expected. Gen. Lamoriciere 
counted minutes. At last a message reached him 
from the Assembly, suying that the insurgents 
had surrendered, and that the Faubourg St. An- 
toine was occupied by the National Guards and 
the troops. At this news officers and soldiers 
rushed round Gen. Lamoriciere, uttering cries 
of „Vive la Republique!” pressed him in their 
arms, aud thanked hiw for his noble and brilliant 
service. 


From the Second Edition of the European Times. 


Farther accounts from Paris state that several 
changes had taken place in the new Munisiry.— 
Aduira! Le Blanc declined the office of Minister 
of the Marine, and M. Bastide, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, had been appointed in his place.— 
Gen. Bedeau had been appointed Minister ul Fo- 
reign Affairs; M. Marie, late member of the 
Executive Goverument, is appointed President 
of the Assembly. ‘I'he Democratic Pacifique, ol 
the 29th ult., which strongly recommended Ca 
vaignac a6 the fulure President of the Republic, 
was extensively circulated in Paris. Every Re- 
presentative, as he entered the Assembly, bad a 
copy thrust into his hands. 

Assassinations take place in great numbers in 
the qiarters where the discontented population 
reside, and generally at night in the streets. 

The insurgents although conquered, are by no 
means subdued ; and it is not improbable but they 
may attempt to renew the struggle. At present, 
however, they confine their attempts to poisoning 
and secret murders. Courts Martial were being 
held on the prisoners as rapidly as possible. At 
the mecting of the Assembly on Thursday. 3,- 
000,000 francs were voted to the National Guard, 
and 1,000,000 to the Garde Mobile. The son ot 
Gen. Megrier was nominaled sub-liculenaut of 


Tih regiment of the Line, and a pension of 8,000 
francs a year given to the widow—revertible to 
the children of the General. 5 

On one of the insurgents was found the follow- 
ing draft of a decree written in pencil: 

Article 1. All the citizens who pay more than 
200 francs in taxes, are deprived of their civil 
and political rights for ten years. 

Article 2. All the property, both real and per- 
sonal, belorging to the citizens who have exer 
cised public functions of any nature since 1815, 
is confiscated. 

Article 3. The Constitution of Franoe is that 


of 1793. 


Article 4. The army is disbanded. 

The Memoriel de Rouen says, yesterday morn- 
ing, when the roll of the liberated convicts in 
surveillance at Rouen was called over, it was 
found that 800 were absent. This is a very sige. 
nificant fact. 

The estimates of killed and wounded vary ma- 
terially. Some accounts give 34,000 as the total 
on both sides, while others give only 10 000. The 
number will we have no doubt, exceed 15,000.— 
Only 40,000 insurgents, it now appears, were en- 
gaged in the struggle. 

It is stated by the London correspondent of the 
M. F. Commercial that one corps of the National 
Guards from the country, who, marched sudden- 
ly into the city, withdrew, amidst the laughter 
and execratiuns of the Garde Mobile, terrified at 
the blood pouring slong the kennels. Armand 
Marrast stated in the National Asssembly that 
„the pavement of Paris had never before beer 
reddened by so much blood.” 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Incorrect lists are published in the papers of 
the names of the new French Ministry. The 
following is a correct one: 

Gen. E. Cavaiguac, President of the Council. 
Gen. Bedeau, Minister of Foreign Affaire. 
+6 


M. Bethmont, Justice. 

M. Benard, ss Interior. 

Gen. Lamoriciere, . War. 

M. Bastide, „ Marine. 

M. Goudehaux, ji Finance. 

M. Carnot, “ Public Instruc. 
M. Recurt, “ Public Works. 
M. ‘lourres, u Commerce. 


Alterations were made on the 29th ult; M. 
Bastide left the Foreign Office for that of Ma- 
rine, to take the place of Admiral Le Bianc ; 
General Bedeau was appointed to fill the place 
vacated by M. Bastide. The ministers named in 
the above lists, with the single exception of M. 
Carnot—who made himself objectionable in the 
early part of the republic—sre very popular.— 
0 00 will bot probably long remain in the Ca- 

inet. 


Che States. 


Pennsytvania.—The following is the Ten 
Hour Law, which is now in operation in this 
State: 


Be it enacted, &c. That labor performed during 
a period of ten hours on any secular day, in all 
cotton, woolen, silk, paper, bagging and flax fac- 
tories, shall be considered a legal day's labors 
and that, hereafter, uo winor ur adult, engaged 


in any such factories, shall be holden or required 


to work more than ten hours any secular day, or 
sixty hours in any secular week; and that afier 
the 4 h day of July of the present year, no mi- 
nor shall be admitted as a worker, under the age 
of twelve years, in any cotton, woolen, silk or 
flax factory, withan this Commonwealth; that if 
any owner of, or employer in any such factorics 
aforesaid, shal) employ any such minor, he shall 
be adjudged to pay a penalty of filty dollars, one- 
half thereof to the party so employed, and the 
other half to the Commonwealth, to be recover- 
ed in like manner as fines of like amount are now 
recoverable by law: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to prevent 
minors above the age of fourteen years, from be- 
ing employed more than teu hours in any day, if 
the same be done by special contract with their 
patents or guardians. 


The Berks Journal says: We learn from relia- 
ble authority, that the interest on the State Debt, 
due on the 18th prox., will be paid on that day, 


and without a resort io the temporary loan of 
$200,000, authorised by the Legislature. 


Lonaric Hospitau.—Harrisburg papers state 
that the commissioners appointed by the Act of 
Assembly, for the building of the State Lunatic 
Hospital, have contracted with Mr. Haviland, 
the celebrated architect and builder. The peo. 
ple of the Commonwealth may now rest assured 
that the building will be done in a proper man 
ner, for the comfort and convenience of the in- 
mates, the credit of the State, and the ‘honor of 
those io whose hands the trust has been confi- 


Wisconsix.—The bill has just passed the Sen- 
‘ate of Wisconsin, apportioning the Slate into 
three Congressional Districts. l 

By the canvass of 1847, the Ist District con- 
tained a population of 73339; the 2d District 
had68, 299; the 3d District had 68,914. It is 
said to be a remarkably fair apportionment. ‘The 
election is to be held in November next. Wis- 
eorsin, will, therefore, be equally represented 
with Michigan, her eldest sister, in the next Con- 
gress, although Michigan, by the last State cen- 
sus, is entitled to a Jarger representation than her 
present apportionment allows. By the census of 
1850, the Wisconsin people expect to be entitled 
to six members of Congress.— Carlisle Herald. 


Che Courts. 
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The very important opinion and decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, upon the consti- 
tutionality of the laws enjoining the observance 
of Sunday, asa day of rest from labor, which 
follows, is copied from the Public Ledger of this 
city. l 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH AS A LEGAL 

AND POLITICAL DAY OF REST. 


T'he Supreme Court of this State, at Harris- 
burg, has now given its derision in the long pen- 
diog case of Spect vs. The Commonwealth. 


This ease was argued some time since by Thad- 
deus Stevens and J. E. Brady for the plaintif in 
error, and by Judge Nill, of Chambersburg, ad- 
versely. The facts of the case are, bi ielly, that 
the man Sprect isa farmer, und a Seventh Day 
Baptist, residing in Franklin county, who was in- 
-dicted for pursuing his ordinary avocativnps on 
Sunday—such as hauling out manure, &c.—and 
Gned by the court. He appealed to the Supreme 
Court, mainly, it would seem, to test, for bis sect, 
the constitulionality of: the law under which he 
was fined. The opinion of the Court, as follows, 
was delivered by Judge Bell, and is conclusive in 
favor of the constilutionality of the law. 


OPINION READ BY JUDGE BELL. 


The plaintiff ln error stands convicted under 
the first section of the act of 22d April, 1794. It 
prohibits inter alia, any person to do or perform 
any wordiy employmeut or business whatever on 
the Lord's day, commonly called Sunday, works 
of necessity or charity only excepted.” It is 
said that as against those who conscientiously ob- 
serve the seventh day of the week for the Sab- 
bath, of whom the defendant is one, the statuta- 
ry provision is in direst conflict with section 3d, 
art. Sib, Constitution of the Commonwealih. It 
-ordains, “Ali men have a natural and indefeasi- 
dle right to worship Almighty God aecording to 
the dictales ol their own conscience; no wan 
‘ean, of right, be compelled to attend, erect, or 
support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
mumtry against his consent. No human author- 
ity can, in any case whatever, control or interfere 
with the rights of conscience ; and no preference 
ehall be given by law to any religious establish- 
ment or modes of worship.” 

The question thus raised is not presented to the 
Court lor the first time. It was here made as 
loog ago as the year 1817, in the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. Wolf, (3 S. & R.; 4 S.;) and after 


argument, solemnly decided adversely to the poti- 


tion of the plaintiff in error. Until now, so far 
as we know, the soundness of (his determination 
has not only passed unquestioned, but is iuoiden- 
tally recognised by other cases. Upon the max- 
im stave decisis, and looking only to the ordinary 
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sider the question as an open one in Pennsylvania. 
But impressed with the importance of preserving 
aud protecting the unrestrained liberty of con- 
science guarantied by the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and of the several States of the con- 
ſede raey, including oor own, and desirous of re- 
trieving any error which, by possibility, might 
have been committed in so grave an inquiry, we 
bave given close attention to the ingenious argu- 
ment addressed to us by the counsel for the plain- 
uff in error, who it is understood, represents a 
portion of our citizens belonging to a respectable 
Christian sect, which claims and keeps the sev- 
enth day of the week as (be true Sabbath. The 
conclusion at which we have arrived, after much 
rı flection, is in consonance with that before an- 
nounced by this Court in the case just alluded to. 
The constitution of this State secures freedom 
of conscience and equality of religious right. — 
No man, living under the protection of our insti. 
tutions, can be coerced to profess any form of re 
ligious belief, or to practice any peculiar mode 
of worship, in preference, to another. lu this 
respect, the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Pa- 
gan, are alike entitled to prulection. Nay, the 
infidel, who madly rejects all belief in a Divine 
Essence, may safely yo so, in reference to civil 
punishment, so long as he refrains from the wau- 
ton and malicious proclamation of his opinions 
with intent to vulrage the moral and religious 
convictions of a community, the vast majority of 
whom sre Christians. But beyond this, consci- 
entious doctrines and practices can claim no im- 
munity from the operation of general laws made 
(uc the government aud to promote the general 
welfare of the whole people. In the language of 
Chief Justice Gibson, the right of conscience as 
understood under our organic law, is simply a 


right to worship the Supreme Being according to 


the dictates of the heart; to adopt any creed or 
hold any opinion whatever, or to support any re- 
ligion ; aud to do or furvear to do, any act ior con- 
science sake, the doing or ſorbearing of which is 
not prejudicial to the public weal,” (Com. vs. 
Lesher, 18 S. & R. 16,) enforced in Simons vs. 
Gratz, (T P. R. 416.) Does the act of Assembly 
in question impinge upon this natural right or on 
the constitutional declaration which seeks lo fos- 
ter and protect it? dt is insisted this question 
must receive an affirmative response because, as 
it i seid, the statute treats the first day of the 
week as a Hol) and sacred day, aud prunibiis 1. 
bor as a projavation of the Lord's uy, aud it is 
thus proved lo be, not a were civil regulation tu 
give rest io man, but au attempt to exalt, by law, 
tue religious belie! of certain secls over tual ol 
others. i 

Though it may have been a motive with the 
law makers tu prouibit the profunauon of a day 
regarded by thew as sacreu—aud, certaiuly there 
ale expressions used in the statute that Justify 
this couclusion—it is not perceived how this fact 
Cap vitally atlect the question ul issue. Ali agree 
thal tu the well-being of society periods of rest 
are absolutely necessary. ‘To be productive ol 
tLe required advantage, these perious must recur 
at stated intervals, su tual the mass of which the 
community is composed may enjoy a respile frou 
labor at the same Uwe. Ihen way be establish- 
eu Dy Common consent, or, as is Cunceded, the 
legisiative power of the State way, without nu- 
propriety, interiere to fix the tine ol their slated 
return, und enfoice obedience to the direction. — 
When this buppens some one day must be select. 
ed, and it has been said the round of the week 
presents none which, being prelerred, might not 
be regarded as jurming sume oue of ibe numer- 
ous religious sects into which mankind are divi- 
ded. lu a christian comuunity when a very 
large majority of the people celebrate the first 
day of the week as their chosen period of rest 
irum labor, it is nol surprising that that day should 
have received the legislative sanction; and us it 
is also devoted to religious observances, we are 
prepared to estimate the reason why the statute 
should speak of it as the Lord’s day, and denomi- 
nate the infraction of its legalised rest a profan- 
ation. Yet this does not change the character of 
the enactment. It is still, essentially, but a civil 
regulation made for the government of man as a 
memdet of society, and obedience to it may pro- 
perly be entorced by penal sanctions. Io say 
inat one of the objects of the Legisiature was to 
assert the sanctity af the particular day selected, 
is to say nothing in proof of the unconstitutional; 
ity of the act, unless in this the religious con- 
science of others has been offended aud their 
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haps, without impropriety, have decided to con- Bul itis argued, with apparent conviction of 


8. 
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its (ruth, that to compel men to refrain from la- 
bor, solely, from regard to the imputed holiness 
ol a particular day ts, within the meaning of the 
constitution, to “control” the religious obser- 
vance and to “ interfere” with and constrain the 
consciences of those who, honestly, disbelieve 
the asserted sanctity of the selected day. We 
cannot assent to this. So long as no attempt is 
made to force upon «thers the adoption of the be- 
lief entertained by the governing power, or to 
compel a practice in accordance with it, so lon 
is conscience left in the enjoyment of its natura 
right of individual decision and independent re. 
ligious action. There is nothing to prevent the 
untestrained expression of an adverse belief— 
though perhaps, with less of imposing effect than 
power lends to opinion, nor any hindrance offer- 
ed to the full enjoyment of it, at least, so far as 
the exercise of religious devotion is involved.— 
The error of the plaintiff's position is that it con- 
founds the reason of the prohibition with ils ac- 
(ual effect, and thus mistakes the mere restraint 
of physical exertion for the fetters that clog the 
freedom of mind and conscience. But were this 
otherwise the plaintiff's argument is inapplicable 
to the act of 1794. : 5 

The conclusions drawn from some of its lan- 
guage are as inexpressive of its practical operation 
as of the principal intent of its maker. The 
phraseology used may indicate a conviction of the 
holy character of the first day of the week, but 
as this simple expression of an abstract opinion, 
which all other men are at liberty to adopt or re- 
ject, carries with it uo obligation beyond the in- 
fluence attendant upon the expression itself, it 
cannot be said a prunsry object of the act was, 
authoritatively, to assert the supremacy of Sun- 
day as of Divine appointment. Had such been 
the intent, irrespective of its statutory character 
asa day of rest from secular empluyment, its 
framer would not have stupped short with a bare 
interdiction of labor and worldly amusemen‘s.— 
Following the example cffsred by older states 
and communities, they would have commanded 
the performance of religious rites, or at least, 
some express recognition of the day as the true 
Sabbath. Such a requisition, we agree wilh the 
plaintiff in error, would bea palpable interfer- 
ence with the rights of conscience. But nothing 
like this is exacted. On the contrary, every one | 
is left at the full liberty to shape his own convic- 
lions, and practically, to assert them to the ex- 
tent of a free exercise of bis religious views. In 
this, as in other respects, the conscience of each 
is left uncontrolled by legal coercion, to pursue 
ils own inquiries and to adopt its own conclu- 
sions. Jn this aspect of the statute there is, theres 
fore, nothing io derogation of the constitutional 
inhibition. 

Nor so far as I can perceive is it obnoxious to 
this accusation in any other particular. It inter- 
meddies pot with the natural and indefeasible 
right of all men to worship Almighty God accor- 
ding to the dictates of their own consciences; it 
compels none to attend, erect, or support any 
place of worship, or to maintain any ministry 
against his consent; it pretends not to control or 
interfere with the rights of conscience, and it 
establishes no preference for any religious estab- 
lishment or mode of worship. It treats no reli- 
gious ductrine as paramount jo the State; it en- 
forces no unwilling attendance upon the celebra- 
ton of Divine worship. lt says not to the Jew 
or Sabbatarian, you shall desecrate the day you 
esteem as holy, and keep sacred to religion that 
we deem to be so. It enters upon no discussion 
of rival claims of the first and seventh days of 
the week, nor pretends to bind upon the con- 
science of any man any conclusion upon a sub- 
ject which each must decide for himself. It in- 
trudes not into the domestic circle to dictate 
when, where, or to what God its inmates shall 
address their orisons, nor does it presume to en- 
ter the Synagogue of the Israelite, or the church 
of the seventh day Christians, to command, or 
even persuade their attendance in the temples of 
those who, especially, approach the altar on Sun- 
day. li does not, in the slightest degree, in- 
fringe upon the Sabbath of any sect, or curtuil 

their freedom of worship. It detracts not one 
hour from any period of time they may feel 
bound to devote tu this object, nor does it add a 
moment beyond what they may choose to employ 
Its sole mission is to inculcate a temporary 
weekly cessation from labor, but it adds not lo 
this req urrement any religious obligation. 

Nor can it be objected against tho statute that 


it „ese a nesferance ta anv religiona eatablish- 
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ment or mode of worship. It leaves all free a- 
like in the exercise of their distinctive religious 
tenets, saying to none, what doest thou? As ] 
have said, the selection of the day of rest is but 
a question of expediency, and if from the choice 
falling on the first day of the week, the Jew and 
seventh day Christian suffer the inconvenience of 
two successive days of withdrawal from worldly 
affairs, it is an incidental worldly disadvantage, 
temporarily injurious, it may be to them, but 
conferring no superior religious position upon 
those who worship upon the first day of the week. 
The law intends no preference. The command 
to abstain from labor is addressed to every citi- 
zen, irrespective of his religious belief, and if an 
inconvenience results to some, it isa consequence 
of the generality of the provision. But this af 
fords no argument against the constitutionality of 
the law, however strong the argument might be 
felt when addressed to the Legislature as a rea- 
son for a modification of the statute. - 

The only remaining ground upon which the 
plaintiff in error attacks the validity of the stat- 
ute, ia found in the assumption that, in conscience, 
he is as fully bound to attend to his secular af. 
fairs upon the first six days of the week as to 
cease from labor on the seventh. Were this so, 
the law which compels him to inaction upon one 
of the six, might well be regarded as an invasion 
of his conscientious convictions. But for this 
supposed article of his faith, his counsel refers us 
to no other warrant than that command of the 
decalogue which teaches, ‘‘ Remembei the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy; six days shalt thou la- 
bor and do all thy work, but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt 
not do any work.“ But without other evidence 

“than the mere suggestion of the counsel, we can- 
not believe that the religious sect to which the 
plaintiff in error belongs have so construed this 
commandment as to make it imperative on its 
members, literally, to labor on every day of the 
week other than the seventh. Such is not, ra- 
tionally, its meaning, nor is it that assigned to the 
word by the ancient people to whom it was origl- 
nally delivered by the Deity. 

From the beginning even until now, it is re- 
garded by them as intended to set aparta day of 
religious rest, but not as commanding six days of 
labor. Within six days the Israelite was directed 
10 do all his work in order that he might devote 
the seventh uninterruptedly, to the service of 
God, but it was never imagined that he was un- 
der an imperative obligation to fill up each day of 
the other six with some worldly employment. In 
the Commonwealth vs. Wolf, the Court rightly 
repudiates such a notion, and in this it has been 
fuilowed by other tribunals. Indeed, the mean 
Ing of the command is so obvious as scarcely to 
leave room for construction, and accordingly, so 
far as we are informed, the practice of all who 
profess to believe in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, has been in consonance witb the original 
interpretation. 


Beside the adjudications already referred to, 
the determination to which we have attained, is 
furtified by the recent decision of the Court of 
Errors of South Carolina in the case of the City 
Council of Charleston vs. Benjamin, decided in 
January, 1748, and is not impeached by the city 
of Cincinnati vs. Rice, (15 Ohio Rep., 225.) cited 
for the plaintiti in error. This last case was de- 
cided upon the proviso of their statute, that noth- 
ing contained therein shall be construed to ex- 
tend lọ those who, conscientiously, observe the 
seventh day of the week as the S:bbath. Did 
our statule offer a similar provision, thia contro- 
versy would probably, never have arisen. Pro- 
ceedings Affirmed. 

Jupce Coutrer's Virws.—On concluding the 
reading of the above, Judge Coulter expressed his 
dissent from its argument, though not from the 
decision. 


1 concur cordially in the judgment of the Court, 
that the act of Assembly of 1705, andthe act of 
April, 1794, (the first entitled, * An Act to res- 
train people {rom labor on the first day of the 
week,“) are constitutional. The question has 
been so often decided by every Court in the Com- 
monwealth, and so repeatedly by this Court, that 
I feel astonished at its now being entertained as a 
debateable or open question. I did not hear the 
opinion of Judge Bell with sufficient distinctness 
(being pronounced from the other end of the 
bench, ) to be quite certain, but it appeared to me 
to rest the strength of the argument on the mere 
usefulness of the day as a cessation from worldly 


labor. I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
I believe the laws constitutional, because they 
guard the Christian Sabbath from profanation, 
and, in the language of the act of 1794, prohibit 
work or worldly employment on the Lord's Day. 

We ere a Christian people and State; we are 
part and parcel of a great Christian nation. All 
over the length and breadth of this great nation, 
the Christian Sabbath is recognised, and guarded 
by the law as a day of sacred rest. Our Nation- 
al Congress recognise it. All the State Leg- 
islatures recognise it. Every convention of 
the people, for the establishment of State or Uni- 
ted States Constitutions, recognised, and regarded 
it as a day of sacred rest. All our Courts, Na- 
tional or State, so regard it. William Penn, in 
the form of Government and laws, which he 
brought over to regulate the people of the new 
Culony, so regarded it, and enacted that as such 
it should be observed, as a dəy for worshipping 
the Almighty, in imitation of the primitive disci- 

les. 

i The pilgrims in the Mayflower, after being 
long teinpest-tossed, when they reached the shores 
of this continent, declined to land on the Sabbath 
day. it comes to us as a holy day from the very 
dawn of our existence as a people, and was 80 
regarded dy the people from whom we sprung, 
since the daysof King Athelstane. It is one of 
the primitive institutions of Christianily—one on 
(he existence of which its continuance depends. 
General Christianity enters into the very frame 
of our social existence; it is part of the common 
law of the State. Law and order springing from 
the same source, the bosom of the Almighty, lean 
upon it for support. Our memories of tie past— 
our hopes of the future, are dependant upon it.— 
Why then should the Supreme Court not regard 
it as our forefathers regarded it, aud as the stat- 
ute declares it to be—the Lord's day? 

In many other statutes it is so denominated, 
and in my humble judgment ought to be so regar- 
ded by this Court, according to precedent, and 
for the establishment of conservative authority. 
do not recognise the right of legislation, to make 
a day of secular cessation from labor, indeper- 
dent of the Christian Sabbath. It never was at- 
tempted in any Christian Country, except in 
France, when it formally abolished Christianity, 
and set up the Goddess of Reason, and establish- 
ed the tenth day as a day of rest. But the Goc- 
dess, the tenth day, and the Government have 
perished, or faded into the calmer lights of the 
mild Philosophy of the Encyclopediasts. Like 
water that flows, and the air we breathe, the Sab- 
bath of rest, when the bondman and the free, the 
master and the apprentice, and all men meet in 
equality at the Curistian allar—comes to us se- 
cured by the very organizatiun of society, and the 
formation of the social compact. And it is, 
therefore, protected and guarded by our laws. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


From the National Portrait Gallery.) 


John Quincy Adams was born at Braintree, in 
Massachusetts, in that part of the town since in- 
corporated by the name of Quincy, on Saturday, 
July 11, 1767, and was baptized the nextday in 
the Congregational Church of the first Parish of 
Braintree. He was named Joho Quincy, in con- 
sequence ol the interesting circumstance that his 
qaternal great-zrand-lather of that name, who 
was the ower of Mount Wollaston, and a lead- 
ing civil and military character of his time, in 
honor of whom the town of Quincy received its 
name, was actually dying at the hour of his birtn. 
In the eleventh year of his age he accompanied 
his father to Frauce, who was sent by Congress, 
as Joint Commissioner, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee, io the Court of Versailles. They 
sailed from Boston in February, 1778, and ar- 
rived at Bordeaux early in April. While in 
France he was put to school and instructed in the 
language of the country, as well as in Latin.— 
Alter about eighteen months they returned to 
America in the French frigate La Sensible, in 
company with the Chevalier de La Luzerne, 
who came oul as Minister of France to the Uni- 
ted States. They arrived in Boston on the first 
of August, 1779. 

jo November of the same year, his father | was 
again despatched to Europe, for the discharge of 
the diplomatic services which he rendered to the 


cause of America wilh memorable ability and 
success. He took his son out withhim. It seem- 
ed to be the determination of that great patriot, 
not only to do and to dare every thing himself for 
his struggling country, but to keep his son con- 
tinually at his side; so that, by sharing his perils 
and his toils, he might become imbued with his 
own exalted enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, 
and be prepared to promote and vindicate it with 
all the energies of his genius, and all the sensi- 
bility of his soul. 


While the younger Adams was receiving the 


impressions made upon him by a participation in 
the patriot adventures and exertions of his fath- 
er, and imbibing the wisdom and intrepid energy 
of spirit for which the latter was so distinguish- 
ed, the same effect was heightened and deepened 
by the inculcations and exhortations to every pub- 
lic and private virtue contained in the letters of 
his mother. 


The opportunities and privileges of an educs- 


tion under such auspices were not thrown away 
upon him, as the incidents of his subsequent ca- 
reer most amply prove. 


In going to Europe this second time he embark- 


ed with his father at Boston, in the same French 
frigate, La Sensible, bound to Brest; but as the 
ship sprung a leak in a gale of wind, it was ne- 
cessary to make the first port they could, whieh 
was Ferrol, in Spain. 
place to Paris by land, and arrived there in Jan- 
uary, 1780. The son was immediately put to 
school. 
ved to Holland. There his son was first pleced 
in the public city school at Amsterdam, and aſ- 
terwards in the University at Leyden. 
1781, Mr. Francis Dana, who had accompanied 
John Adams as Secretary of the Embassy with 

which he was charged, received the commission 

of Minister Plenipotentiary to the Empress of 

Russia, and took John Quincy Adams, then four- 

teen years of age, with him as bis private Secre- 

tary. Here the younger Adams remained until 

October, 1782, when he left Mr. Dana at St. Pe- 

tersburg, and returned through Sweden, Den- 

mark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland. Upon 
this journey he employed the whole winter, pass 
ing considerable time, by the way, in Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Hamburg. He reached 
the Hague in April, 1783, and continued several 
months in Holland, until bis father took him to 
Paris, where he was at the signing of the treaty 
of peace, which took place in September of that 
year; and from that time to May, 1785, he was 
for the most part with his father in England, 
Holland, and France. 


They travelled from that 
In July of that year, Mr. Adams remo- 


In July. 


At his own solicitation, his, father permitted 


him, when eighteen years of age, to return to his 
native country. Soon after reaching America, 
he entered Harvard University, at an advanced 
standing, and graduated with distinguished honor 
as bachelor of arts, 1787. He then entered the 
office of the celebrated Theophilus Parsons, at 
Newburyport, afterwards Cnief Justice of Mas- 
sachuselis; and after the usual term of three years 
passed in the study of the law, he entered the 
profession and established himself in Boston. 


He remained in that situation four years, oc- 


cupying himself industriously in his office, ex- 
tending his acq saintance with the great princi- 
ples of law, und also tuking pare in the public 
questions which then occupied the altention of 
his countrymen. 
published a series of papers in the Boston Centi- 
nel, under the signature of Publicola, contsining 
55 upon the first part of Paine'’s Rights of 

an. 
favorable issue of the French revolution, at a 
time when most other men saw votl. ing bul good 
in that awakening event. 
the sagacily of Publicola. 
first ascribed to his father. 
in Eugland. 


In the summer of 1791, he 


They suggested doubts in reference to the 


The issue proved 
These pieces were 
They were reprinted 


In April, 1792, on the first intimation of war 


between Great Britain and France, and before 
Washington hud published his proclamation of 
neutrality, or it was known that such a step waa 
contemplated by him, Mr. Adams published in 
the Boston Centinel, three articles, signed Mar. 
cellus, the object of which was to prove that the 
duty and 
quired them to remain neutral in that war. 


interest of the United States re- 


In these papers he developed the two prinei- 


plea which have ever been the basis of his creed 
as a statesman: union at home, and independence 
of all entangling alliances with any foreign State 
whalever. 


In May, 1794, he was sppointed by Washing. 
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ton, without any intimation of such a design, 
either to him or to his father, Minister resident 
to the United Netherlands. It was supposed at 
the time that he was selected in consequence of 
his having been commended to the favorable no- 
tice of Washington, as a suitable person for such 
on employment, by Mr. Jefferson. | 
From 1794 to 1801 he was in Europe, employ- 

ed in Diplomatic business, and as a public min- 
ister in Holland, England and Prussia. Just as 
President Washington was retiring from office, he 
appointed him Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Portugal. While on his way to Lisbon, 
de received a new commission, changing his des- 
tination to Berlin. He resited in Berlin from 
November. 1797, to April, 1801; and while there 
concluded a highly important treaty of commerce 
with Prussia, thus accomplishing the object of 
his mission. He was then recalled, just before 
the close of his father’s administration, and ar- 
rived at Philadelphia in September, 1801. 

In 1802, he was elected, from the Boston dis- 
trict, a me nber of the Massachusetts Senate, and 
was soon after appointed, by the Legislature of 
tbat State, a Senator in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, for six years from the 4th of March, 
1803. As his views of public duty led him to 
adopt a course which he had reason to believe 
was disagreeable to the Legislature of the State 
he represented, he resigned his seat in March, 
1808. In March, 1809, President Madison no:ni- 
mated him Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Russia. 

Some time previous to this, however, iu 1806, 
he had been appointed Professor of Rhetoric, in 
Harvard University, at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts. So extraordinary were his powers of elo- 
cu@ion, so fervid his imaginative facuhies, and so 
rie h his resources of literature and language, that 
bis lectures, which were afterward published in 
twa octavo volumes, were thronged not only by 
the students of the University, but by large num- 
bers of the admirers of eloquence and genius, 
who came from Boston and the neighboring 
towns to listen to them. 

During his whole life, Mr. Adams has cultiva- 
tedi the graces of elocution, and, in addition to 
bie profound and varied knowledge of the scien- 
cem, of the ancient and modern languages, and of 
the literature and history of all nations, is an 
eminent orator es well as poet. 


Mr. Adams signalised himself while in Russia, | 1 


by an energetic, faithful, and wise diseharge af 
the trust committed to bim. He succeeded in 
making such an impression upon that Govern- 
ment, by his reasonings and influence, that it has 
ever since been actuated by a feeling of kindness 
toward the United States, which has been of in- 
calculable Denefit to this country. It was through 
bis instrumentality that the Russian Court was 
induced to take active measures to promote a pa- 
cification between England and the United States 
during the fast war. 

- When the proper time came, he was named at 
the head of the fve commissioners who were ap- 
pointed by President Madison to negotiate a trea- 
ty of peace with Great Britain. This cele- 
brated diplomatic transaction took place at 
Gheat, in December, 1814. Mr. Adams then pro- 
ceeded, in conjunction with Henry Clay and Al- 
bert Gallstün, who had been associated with him 
in concluding the treaty of peace, to negotiate a 
convention of commerce with Great Britain, aod 
be was forthwith appointed by President Madi- 
son, Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. 
James. 

It is a most remarkable coincidence that, as his 
fatber took the leading part in negotiating the 
treaty that aerminated the revolutionary war 
with Great Britain, and first discharged the of- 
Gee of American Ambassador to London, so he 
was at the head of the commission that negotia- 
ted the treaty which brought the second war with 
Great Britain to a close, and sustained the first 
missien to that country upon the return of peace. 
Alter having occupied that post until the close 
of President Madison’s administration, he was at 
leegth called home, in 1817, to tbe head of the 
Department of State at the formation of the cabi- 
net of President Monroe. 


Mr. Adams’ career as a foreign minister, ter- 
minated at this point. It has never been paralle!- 
ed, or at aH spproached, either in the length of 
time it covered, the number of courts at which Le 
represented his country, or the variety and im- 
portance of the services he rendered. His first 
sppointment to the office of Minister Plenipo- 
teatiary, was received at the hands of George 
Wasbinaton. who. in nominating him, acted in 


accordance with the suggestion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson ; James Madison employed him in the 
weightiest and most responsible trusts during his 
whole administration—selected him to represent 
the United States at the most powerful courts in 
the world, St. Petersburg and London, and com- 
mitted to his leading agency the momentous daty 
of arranging a treaty of peace with Great Bri- 
tain. 5 N 

It is enough to say, that throughout this long 
and brilliant career of foreign public service, he 
deserved and received from his country, the en- 
comium which Washington pronounced upon him, 
when, in 1797, he declared him the ‘ most valu- 
able public character we have abroad, and the 
ablest of all our diplomatic corps.“ While Sec. 
retary of State—an office which he held during 
the eight years of President Monroe's administra- 
tion—he discharged his duties in such a manner 
aa to increase the confidence of his countrymen 
in his ability and patriotism. Under his influence 
the claims on Spain were adjusted, Florida ce- 
ded to the Union, and the Republics of South 
America recogniz:d. It will be the more appro- 
priate duty of his future biographer to present a 
full view of the vast amount of labor which he 
expended in the public service while managing 
the Department of State. 

In the presidential election which took place 
in the fall of 1824, Mr. Adams was one of the 
candidates. No candidate received a majority of 
electoral votes. When, on the 9ih of February, 
1825, the two houses of Congress met in conven- 
tion, in the hall of the House of Representatives, 
to open, and count and declare the electoral votes, 
it was found that Andrew Jackson had 99 votes, 
John Quincy Adams 84 votes, William H. Craw- 
ford 41 votes. According to the requirements of 
the constitution, the Senate then withdrew, and 
the House remained to ballot fur a President un- 
til a choice could be effected. 

The whole number of States was twenty-four. 
The votes of thirteen States were necessary for 
a choice. At the first ballot it was found that 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Louisiana, thirteen States, had voted for John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts,” and he was 
accordingly elected President of the United States 
1 years, from the fourth day of March, 


The time is approaching when justice will be 
done to the administration of John Quincy Ad- 
ams. The passions of that day are already fast 
subsiding, and the parties and combinations that 
arose under the exciting influences of the times 
have long since been dissolved and scattered.— 
Tho clear verdict of posterity may almost be 
heard, even now, in the formal acknowledgment 
of its merits by the people cf the country, in all 
ils various sections. In the relations he sustained 


tions to the two houses, and in all his proceedings 
there isa uniform manifestation of wisdom, in- 
dusiry, moderation, and devoted patriotism. 

The great effort of his administration was to 
mature, into a permanent system, the application 
of all the superfluous revenue of the Union to in- 
ternal improvement. This policy was first sug- 
gested jn a resolution introduced by him, and 
adopted by the Senate of the United States, in 
1806, aad was fully unfolded in his first message 
to Congress, in 1825. It will be the duty of the 
philosophical historian of the country, halfa cen- 
tury hence, to contrast the probable effects upon 
the general prosperity which would have been 
produced by such a system of administration, 
regularly and comprehensively carried out, during 
the intermediate time, by the governmeat of the 
Union, with what will then be seen to be the re- 
sults of the policy which has prevailed. 

In retiring from the Presidency in 1829, Mr. 
Adams returned to his family mansion in Quincy, 
where be remained, in quiet retirement, uutil he 
was called to public life, once more, by the peo- 
pe of the Congressional district to which he be- 
onged. 

e took his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in 1831, from which 
at tbe advanced age of more than four score 
years, he was suddenly stricken by tħe hand of 
disease on the 21st, and expired in the Capitol, a 
few minutes after sever o'clock in the evening, 
on the 23d of February, 1848. 


Mr. Adams was one of the most prolific writers 
of the age. Besides a voluminous diary, kept irom 
early life, be leaves copies of every letter he ever wrote. 


to the members of his cabinet, in his communica- 


The Press. 


NEW STATES. 


The next State which will apply for admission 
into the Union, will be the State of California. — 
Although Oregon at this time has a larger white 
population than Upper California, the climate 
and soil of the latter, together with the harbor 
of San Francisco—the finest in the world—will 
invite thither thousands and tens of thousands of 
hardy, enterprising emigrants, ina few years.— 
We shall not be surprised if within five year's 
ue California is admitted into the Union as a 

tate. - 


We noticed some time ago, a motion made 
some where (we forget where) to annex Ireland 
to the United States; it was laughed at because 
Ireland belongs to the British Union; and because 
of the distance from the shores of Ireland to this 
continent. 


In the admission of California into the Union 
as a state, we will demonstrate to the world the 
practicability and wholesomeness. of one single 
government in all christendom—and that, a gor- 
ment vf the people—of the whole people of chris- 
tendom. The Senators and Representatives of the 
State of California, will be from sixty to ninely 
days (travelling to Washington; those from the 
European States, would be only from 13 to 20 
days. Free trade would exist throughout the 
earth, and the human family would be one of 
brothers. This indeed, would be the eonsumma- 
lion of earthly prosperity and happiness. 

[ Mississippian. 


THE REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


Our prediction that the Peace would not be 
consummated, aud our Army be safely out of 
Mexico, before the present Government would 
be seriously threatened, if not overthrown, seems 
about to be realized. The movement of Paredes 
is assuming a formidable character. He has 
thrown himself, with a strong force, into the 
large, populous, aud wealthy town of Guanajua- 
lo—the centre of the rich mining district, within 
three days march of Queretaro. In his rear, he 
has the strorg towu of Guadalajura, his native 
eity, where much disaffection has been manifest- 
ed towards the Government of Fena y Pena; and 
where Paredes, in 1845, raised 10,000 men in 
three weeks, to overthrow Herrera. 

Those who have estimated the chances of the 
success of this Revolution by a reference to the 
character of Paredes’ polilical views and designs, 
do not bear in mind that the Revolutions in Mex- 
ico are usually achieved by the rabble, who have 
no decided views or definite objects. Their only 
motive is change—theic aims, disorder, tumult, 
and plunder. They are ready and willing to fol- 
low any leader, and join any faction agast the 
Government. They stop not to inquire whether 
Paredes is in favor of a Monarchy or a Republic; 
whether he approves of a European connection 
or an independent Guvernment. The rabble in 
Mexico will eagerly join any party against the 
Government which has concluded the infamous 
Peace” with the “barbarians of the North.” 
They are all on the side of the opposition. What 
power is there in Mexico that can successfully 
resist the rabble? Certainly, the present imbe- 
cile Government of the weak Herrera, laboring, 
as it does, under the odium of treason to (be 
country, and having only a small band of foreign- 
ers to protect it, cannot be expected to make a 
stand against the countless hosts of needy, reck- 
less lazaroni who infest thet country and prey 
upon its peace and prosperity. A Government 
which had to fight its way into its own Capitol, 
and maintain an armed guard of 6000 foreigners, 
who have to atteod the members whenever they 
leave their offices—is utterly impotent to sup- 
press any extensive and coucerted insurrection of 
the masses. 

We therefore regard the movement of Paredes 
as a very serious one. Indeed, we think the 
chances of success are in his favor. He has 
great personal popularity, gallantry and some 
military experience. Padre Jarauta we have al- 
ways considered the most formidable warrior in 
Mexico. In his numerous guerrilla skirmishes 
with our troops, he accomplished more—gave 
our soldiers nore trouble, and inflicted upon us a 
severer loss than all the otber Mexican officers, 
with their various commends, were able to ac- 
complish. He is brave, active, energelic, de- 
termined and daring. Combining the clerical 
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with the military functions. he will kindle among 
the superstitious mass of the Mexicans, some of 
the fire and enthusiasm which Hidalgo and More- 
los aroused in the glorious days of the War of 
their Independence. | 

The movements of. Herrera to put down this 
insurrection are on a scale indicative of the im- 
becility of his government. He sends some five 
or six Generals, with some four or five hundred 
men, to occupy and hold a city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tanta, and defended by an insurgent force of 800 
men in addition to the disaffected citizens. Al- 
ready do the retrograde movement of Minon, and 
the loud boasts of the government organ of the 
devolion of the people to the governmert—a de- 
votion which satisfies itself with words—indica- 
tive that defeat and disaster await the adminis- 
tration of Herrera, and that the affairs of Mexico 
are again to be involved in that confusion and 
disorder which have so long marked her history. 
We tear that this result may happen before the 
consummation of the treaty under which we are 
now drawing off our troops from the country, aud 
paying over the money which we have agreed to 
pay for the territory acquire! in a just war by 
the valor of our gallaut army. g 

What then can we do? Must we begin the 
waranew? If Paredes overthrows the present 
Government, and declares the Treaty null and 
void, the war is ipso facto tenewed. How shail it 
be conducted? Shall we send more troops into 
the country, and take permanent pussession of 
the Government, and hold it at our pleasure? or 
shall we adopt a defensive line and fall back 
upon it? The latter plan would be the best, if 
it did not lead inevitably to the former. To oc- 
cupy such a line, would involve us in a perpetual 
war with Mexico, which could only be termi. 
nated by occupying the whole country. 

Thus, then, are events hurrying us on to that 
necessity, which we clearly perceived, ut ils 
very commencement, would be the result of this 
war—the possession, occupation and retention of 
all Mexico. With all its evils it is the only plan 
by which we can secure peace, security and per- 
maneney in Mexico. All other plans are mere 
temporary expedients. 

This Treaty is the merest patchwork that ever 
was devised. We shall be fortunate, indeed, if it 
is violated and annulled before we pay over the 
large sum of money we have agreed to pay for 
the territory which was already ours. 

It is to be regretted that our army was not dis- 
banded in Mexico, so that those who wished to 
remain in the country might have done so, while 
those who wished to return could have been 
brought back, Sich a measure would no doubt 
have a powerful influence in settling affairs in 
Mexico— in securing some degree of fixedness in 
iis Government, aud diffusing some enlighten- 
„ment and energy among its people. 


IVM O. Delta. 


SLAVERY IN TeRRITORIES.—The following re- 
‘solution was passed, in the U. S. Senate, in 1838, 
by a vute of 34 to 9.— 


‘* Resolved, That any attempt of Congress to 
abolish slavery in any territory of the United 
States, tu which it exists, would create serious 
alarm and just sppreheusion in the States sus- 
taining that domestic institution; would be a 
violation of good faith towards the inhabitants 
of any such territory, who have been permitted 
to settle with and hold slaves therein ; because 
the people of any such territory have not asked 
for the abolition of slavery therein ; and because 
when any such lerritory shall be admitted into the 
Union as a STATE, the people thereof will be eu- 
titled to decide that question exclusively for 
themselves.” 


This resolution, says the Albany Journal, fur- 
nishes a conclusive argument in favor of per- 
pone freedom in territory recently acquired.— 

hat territory is now free. “The people of 
such territory have not asked for the abolition of 
Frezpom therein.“ They are content to bave 
matters remain just as they are; and neither the 
constitution, policy, nor bumanity call for the 
adoption of any law which will sanction the in- 
troduction of slavery in violation of the will of 
the people. 
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A Prospective Repeat CRT. — The Albany 
Evening Allas, in speaking of the proposition in 
ine S nate of Mr. Bright, of Indiaua, to extend 
the principle of the Missouri Compromise so as 
to apply to all territory lying west of 36 30, so 
far as the Pacific Ocean, uses this language: 
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“ The proposition is, substantially, to leave 
Oregon free on condition that California and 
New Mexico are enslaved. To accomplish this 
the power of patronage and of money—threats, 
promises and supplications— will be resorted to. 
The Senate, in which the South with its dough- 
faced allies are in the ascendant may yield; a 
degenerated and demoralized House of Repre- 
sentatives may be corrupted ; but the people will 
never submit to the crime, and the moment it is 
recorded on the statute-book, the cry of Repeat 
will go forth, and never cease till it has accom- 
plished its purpose.” 
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Tue Wine Pratrorm.—The N. O. Bulletin 


replies to those who complain that the Convention 
at Philadelphia did not promulgate any platform 
of principles: 

“Why should they have done eo? Where was 
the necessity of it? The Whig platform is well 
known, and immutable. It is the broad platform 
of the Constitution, with the acknowledged right 
of the people to do or to demand anything au- 
thorized by that instrument, and denying the pow- 
er of our rulers to do anything in violation of its 
provisions. This is the Whig platform. Their 
delegates to the Convention were not authorized 
to promulgate or to pledge them or.their candi- 
date to any other platform ; and we hope the day 
is far distant before a Whig President will shape 
his measures or avow his obligation to carry out 
the principles of policy designated by an irres- 
ponsable body, after the example of Mr. Polk 
and the Baltimore Convention of 1844.” 


{INDEPENDENT TayLor ConvENTION IN BALTI- 
mMorE.—The Independent Taylor men of Mary- 
land, who were taken all aback bv the letter of 
the Whig Committee in Louisiana, intend to call 
another State Convention in Baltimore the latter 
part of this month. By that time they expect to 
receive Gen. Tay lor's acceptance of his nomina- 
tion in Philadelphia, and his answer to the inde- 
pendent Taylor men in Baltimore, in regard to 
Judge Saunders’ statement. His Independent 
friends will then act knowingly on matters which 
al present they consider somewhat obscure. 

(Phil. Ledger. 


Free Son. Movements.—The Syracuse Journal 
(Whig) contains a eall signed by over one hun- 
dred names, for a meeting of the “ Whigs of the 
county of Onondaga, who are not as yet prepar- 
ed to ground their arms as Whigs, and vote for 
Gen. Taylor; who are opposed to the extension 
of slavery over territory now free; and in favor 
of preserving the principles of the whig party,” 
lo send delegates to the Buffalo Convention, to 
be held on the Sth of August. 


—— 
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Vermont Loco Foco State CONVENTION. — 
This Convention was held at this place [ Mont- 
pelier] on Tuesday, and a most remarkable one 
it was for Vermont—following hard on upon those 
of New York and Baltimore. Henceforth the 
Democracy of Vermont are to be known as 
„ Hunkers ” and Barnburners,” or Cass and 
Butler men, and Wilmot Proviso, Free Soil men. 
At certain periods of the Convention, ii semed 
as if the Barnburners would carry the day; and 
they did so far succeed as to secure the unani- 
mous passage of the strongest possible Wilmot 
Proviso resolutions; but, upon the question of 
ratifying the nomination of Cass and Butler, dis- 
cussion was stifled, and the fierce and boisterous 
spiritof Hunkerton carried the day. But the end 
of the matter is not yet. 

Tbe Convention re-nominated its old State 
tieket— Dillingham, Field and Marston. In the 
former part of the day Mr. Dillingham declined 
being again a candidate for Governor, on the 
ground, in substance, that he was an uncom- 
promising Wilmot Froviso man, while many 
Democrats of the State were not; but after the 
nomination was made he pledged himself for Cass 
and Butler. 

P. S —We learn the Barnburners have deci- 
ded to take an appeal to the people. [ Green 
Mountain Freeman. 


— 


The Liberty party of Vermont held their State 
Convention last week. The old csadidates were 
nominated for state officers. An effort was made 
to postpone action upon National affairs until af- 


ter the Buffalo Convention. This was voted down 
ten to one. Hon. John P. Hale was declared to 
be their candidate, and happen what may, they 
would abide by him. In a word, ‘* THEY SPURN 
THE BRIBE. ” 


ILuwo1s,—The Liberty Convention, held at 
Hennepin on the 4th and 5th, nominated Dr. 
Dyer, of Chicago, for Governor, and H. H. 
Snow of Quincy, for Lieutenant Governor. An 
electoral ticket was also nominated, and dele- 
gates chosen to attend the Buffalo Convention. 


Witmor’s Covrsz.—In a letter written June 
29th, Hon. David Wilmot, the “ proviso” man, 
says: 

0 shall support Van Buren with the whole 
strength of my patriotism, and do all in my 
power to get up an electoral ticket for him in 
Pennsylvania.” 

He also declares that he wil) introduce im Con- 
gress a bill to“ repeal “ any so-called compro- 
mise? which may be passed in regard to slave 
territory. 


Chirtieth Congress. 


Monday, July 10, 1848. 


In Sznate.— lhe Senate was called to order, 
and proceeded to the consideration of business. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, presented a pe- 
tition praying Congress to liberate the slaves re- 
cently re-taken in Chesapeake Bay, and returned 
to Washington city, after an atlempt to escape. 

Mr. Hanegan presented a petition praying Con- 
gress to muke an appropriation for the purchase, 
by the Government, of the gallery of Indian Por- 
traits, by the distinguished ertist Mr. Catlin. 

Mr. Upham presented a petition praying Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for the purpose 
of purchasing the estate of General Washington, 
at Mount Vernon, fur the establishment of a 
grand National Botanical Garden and Agricultu- 
ral Institute. 

Several other petitions were presented, and 
all were referred to their appropriate commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Niles, from the Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads, reported a bill to authorise Mr. 
Vattema@ to frank and receive free of postage, 
documents, books and letters for international 
exchanges, which was ordered to be engrossed 
and resd a third time, when the yeas and nays 
were laken and it was passed. 

Mr. Dix gave notice that he would move to 
take up the bili establishing a Branch Mint at 
New York, to morrow morning. 

Mr. Atherton, from the Cuwmittee on Finauce, 
reported a bill making provision for the payment 
of the liquidated claims against Mexico. 

Mr. Breese, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported, without amendment, the bill 
from the House correcting certain errors made 
in entering public lands. The Dill was subse- 
quently passed. 

Me Hale reported a bill from the Committees 
on Public Lands, to prevent speculations in the 
public domain, and providing that every male 
citizen owning no otber land may enter one hun- 
dred und sixty acres, and receive a palent there- 
for, after a residence of five years upon it, which 
was referred lo its appropriate committee. 

The amendments of the House to tne bill for 
the setile:nent of claims agaiust the Mexican 
Government then came up. 

Mr. Atherton having obtained the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate somewhat at length, and tock 
occasion to extend a wat m support to the amend- 
ment prohibiting the introduction of slavery iuto 
Oregon. 

Jhe Senate then proceeded to the censidera- 
lion of the regular order of the day, the Oregon 
territorial bill. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson having the floor, addressed 
the Senate iu a discussion ol the question. He 
spoke at least three hours with great ability, 
closing in au earnest recommendation that such a 
cumpromise will be agreed upon as will reconcile 
the North and the South. 

Mr. Hunter obtained the floor upon this ques- 
lion to-morrow. 

Mr. Haunegan gave notice that he would move 
as an amendment, a provision that all States 
formed out of the Territories south of the line 
agreed upon by the Missouri Compromise, de 
admitted in (he Union, either as free or slave 
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l gutes, socording to the wishes of the people ine | | An interesting debate then sprung Up, in which | and red to be en rowed for è third reading; 
dabiling them. ; several Senators participat oe. after which, the bill was read a third time an 
| The subject was then laid aside informally, | The discussion ended and the vote was called, | passed. 
ind the Senate adjourned. and the bill negalived 26 nays to 17 yeas. A message in writing was received from the 
— - The Senate then adjourned. President, accompanying the proceedings of the 
a Court of {nquiry held at San Patricio. Order 


‘House oP — metion was 
made bo take up the resolution from the Senate, 
ee to the Southern maii, but it was nega- 
tived. : 

After several other successful motions to 
tako up different subjects, Mr. Colt, of Georgia, 
pored to suspend the rules, ia order that he 
might move the reference of the President's 

ace message- 
and decided in the negative, two-thirds 
noys 70. 

Stephens moved to suspend the rules to 
gllow him to mtroduce resolutions calling for 
formation relative to the authentic boundaries 
and, also, whether 
civil governments have not been, by him, ap- 

isted there, and whether, trials and convic- 
tions under Governors Kearney and Stockton 
have occurred, and if so, upon what authority. 
The motion was taken by yeas end nsys and de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 169, nays 7. 

Mr. Stephens tben addressed the House in an 
excited manner, commenting on the President’s 
alleged inconsistency, and duplicity in claiming 


merce in relation tO 
ments, &c., came UP on 
passage 


1. Resolved, That the 


tha or the 


States. 


adopted as follows, by 

2. Resolved, ‘That the 
commerce, the common 
welfare of 
exercise of 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES.— The remainder 
of the resolutions of the Committee on Com- 


The first resolution of the series, 
Th collected was adopted last Wednesday by the 
e motion was taken by year | overwhelming vote of 128 to 56, us 
Constitution of the United 
Congress the power to appro- 
priate money to open and improve harbors and 


cases when such n are necessary to 
acility of commerce, 


The second resolution of the series was now 
a vote of 112 to 53: 


defence, and the genera 
the United States, require a judicious 
the foregoing power. 

The third resolution was then passed as fol- 


to be printed. 8 
The special order of the day, the Oregon bill, 
was then taken up. an r. Davis, of Mississip- 
pi, addressed the Senate in support of the ex: 
treme Southern views in relation to slavery, & 
in 1 to the proposed compromise. : 
r. Davis said, in conclusion, that he would 
be satisfied with the Missouri Compromise, if it 
was accompanied with a guarantee that the ques- 
tion should thus be put at rest forever. 
moved that the bill and amend- 


ment be referred to a select committee of eight, 
North, 
equally divided also, as to their party politics, 
selected by ballot, who shall report 
if any, can be accomplished. 
This motion gate rise to a warm debate. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the free States had fail- 
out the compromise act 
of eighty-seveD, in reference to fugitive slaves; 
and if additional compromise laws should be 
passed by Congress, be doubted whether any 
more notice or respect would be paid to them, 


it will be re- 


follows :— 


rivers, in all 


with 
commerce among the 


interest of our national 


the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source in 

e Messa wih Raa as i Texas boundary, lows, by a vole hat the Dean assigned by the |. 25 Gorma en th righ 8 free Sari to 

and in Shdeil’s nstructions declar in that Texas si in hi ee interfere, after a decision © the Supreme Court. 
g President in his message of Dec. 15th, 1847, for| Mr. Foo te heartily @pprov ed of the proposition. 


has not established the said boundary. - 

= His remarks occasioned great excitement, snd 

he was interrupted, on leave, and interrogated 
by Messrs. McLane, Pillsbury aud others several 
Qiies 

Mr. McLane contended that there was no in- 
consistency in the President's declarations. 

Mr. Stephens replied vehemently, and said that 
ao honorable man could declare his belief that g 
President Polk had been consistent in this mat- 
ter. or could tell the truth. 

Mr. McClernand followed in a defence of the 
administration, and assailed the Whigs at the 
game time, questioning the fitness of Gen. Tay 
lor for the Presidency. 

Mr. Schenck made a bitter 
administration. 

Mr. McLane followed, defending the adminis- 
eration, and made a bitter reply to Mr. Schenck’s 
remarke. He said that the tirade that had just 
been listened to would meet the contumely of 
every honorable man. l 

Mr. SI saxi be would be exempted from 
receiving the contumely of the gentieman from 
Maryland. 

- Mr. Mc Lane replied, 
sny man who does receive 
abe better for uu. 

Some further remarks and calls to order en- 
sued, when Mr. Hudson moved the previous 
q estion, which was sustained by the House, and 
ape resolutions passed. Adjourned. 


insufficient 


the po 


on Commerce, 
Convention, respecting 
provements, the P 


speech against the 


subject be printed, and 


I inform the gentleman, 
my contumely is none Mr. Botts 
lion of the officers 
March, 1849. 

Mr. Crabb, 


the motion was lost. 


Tuesday, July 11, 1848. 
On motion 


In Sewate.—The Senate was called to order 
and proceeded to the consideration of business. 

Me. Jefferson Davis, from the Committee on 
PA ihtary Ada irs, reported in ſavor of the House 
Dil to increase (be number of Cadets, which was 


a motion to take up the bill es- 
York, but it 


to. | 
Bir. Diz made 


gadiisbing a transhipment at New ments. 


his refusal to approve and 
Merch 3d, 1847, making appropriations for the 
improvement of harbors and rivers, 
and unsatisfactory. 

The fourth resolution wns next passed by a 


of legislation by the States, 
by the several 


on the same subject, and the bill re- 


directed to inquire into the expe. 
diency of printiog — extra copies of said re- 


port. Res 
(The blank is yet to be filled. } 
made an ineffectual effort to get up 


the Senate’s amendment, postponing 
of the Army until the 4tb of 


of Georgia, 
of the President’s Peac 
ine regular order of business, 


The amendment authorising 
Jefferson and 


sign the bill passed A debate ensued, 


Calhoun, Corwin and 
the corse to be pursued by the free 
lation to runaway slaves. 

Mr. Bright then suggested a modification 30 33 
to include so much o the Message of the Presi- 
dent as relates to the new Territory of California, 
New Mexico, &c., and that the subject be taken 
from 18 . on i aud referred 
to the Select ommittee of eight. 

a 90 Mr. Clayton accepted the proposition; and the 
l question veing then on the motion to refer, it 

_| was adopted by a yote of 31 yeas to 14 nays. 

The Committee will be balloted for to-mor- 


ere deemed 


to the imposition of 


row. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


House oF RepREsENTATIVES —The Speaker 
announced Reports from Committees to be the 
first business in order. 

Several bills were re 
read twice and referre 
Whole. 

Mr. Nicoll from the 


in relation to tonnege 
report on the same 
that tbe Committee on 


orted by the Committees, 
to the Committee of the 


Committee of Ways and 
establish a branch Mint 
f New York; read twice and reter- 
the reduc- hole. 


United States, respecting the productions of each, 
called for the reference 


Message to the several 
but 


the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Root in the Chair. 

The amendments to the Civil Appropriation 
bill were considered during the remainder of the 
session, at the conclusion of which the Commit- 
tee rose, and the House adjourned. . 


me House went into 
Reot in the chair, 
Civil Ap- 
Thursday, July 13, 1848. 

In Sunate-—The Senate was called to order 
and proceeded (0 the transaction of business. 
Mr. Lewis presented the credentials of Mr. 
the successor of Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, 


being duly sworn, his seat. 
Johnson presented the credentials 


committee rose 
witb amend- 


the Government 
Hamilion papers, 


Mer. Rusk moved to toke up the bill relative to | * 

the Texas Navy, Dut afier a brief debate, the mo- 2° appropriating $40,000 for the purpose, 20,000 Mr. Reverdy J 

qion was negatived by a vote of 17 to 19. l for each, was adopte l of Mr. Pearce, re-elected Senator from the State 
of Maryland for six years, from the 4th of March 


ir. Atherton made a motion to take up the 
Bill, which being agreed 
tbo consideralion of the question pending 
it was 
tor 
the 


to, 
hen the bill was last u 
2 
the 
subject was . 
I he consideration of the Oregon BHI, 
ahe order of 
Ea, of Virginia, addressed the Senate upon 
ane Constitutional powers of Congress in relation 
eo «she government of 
took strong Southern grounds on this question. 


Ke in favor 


In Sexare.—The 


* 


House. 


appointed. 
Mr. Turney moved 
vote rejecting tho bill 
the former Republic 


then laid over until to-morrow. | table, with 


proposing 
Texas Naval officers and vessels called up 


niou of the 
, States Navy, wae next consi- 


a. Tnitaad 


a 
SSS «2/85 BG Ge un 


the * 


House adjourned. 


‘Wednesday, 
Vice 
Senate to order and the business Was 


with. 

The Senate insisted upon its 
Indian Appropriation Bill, and asked that a Com · 
mittee of Conference should be appointed by the 


A Committee upon the part of the Senate was 


Mr. Rusk, the reconsideration was laid upon the 
the understanding that it 
at another time. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, 
liquidated claims againat Mexico was 


xt 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, 

the’ bill making appropriations for erecting light- 

houses, light-boats and buoys, as taken up, and 

after a slight amendment was passed. 

y to notice, Mr. Downs asked and 

obtained leave to bring in a bill facilitating the 
i which was read a 

second time by unanimous consent and 

Private Laud 


— 


July 12, 1848. 


President called the 
proceeded 


amendments to the 


fret and 
referred to the Commitice on 
Claims. . Y 

Mr. Hannegen then moved that the Senate 
roceed to u b not for Chairman of tbe Select 
Committee upon bill ordered yester- 
which motion prevailed. Mr. Clayton was 
elected, having received 33 oat of 38 votes cast. 


The Senste then proceeded to ballot for the 
committee, when 


Atchison, Calkoun, 


a reconsideration of the 
in relation to the Navy of 
of Texas. On motion of 


should be 


the. bill to pay the 
taken up 


bill between Canada and the 


a 
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On motion of Mr. Beil, the bill authorising the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to make a 
just settlement of the claims of the Cherokee na- 
tion upon the Government, according to the prin- 
ciples established by the treaty of August, 1316, 
was taken up. in which the participants were 
Messrs. Atherton, Bell, Turney, Sebastian and Cal- 
houn ; but no final action being had, the bill was 
laid over until to-morrow. 

Mr. Brown reported a bill to make Bangor, in 
the State of Maine, a “port of entry.” 

Also, one for changing the time of holding the 
District and Circuit Courts in Kentucky. 

Alter which. on motion of Mr. Bell, the Se- 
nate went into Executive session, and subsequent- 
ly adjourned. 


House or Rerrsexratives — After the usual 
preliminary business, Mr. Hudson rose to a pri- 
vileged question, and stated that during a call of 
the House last evening, some forty members who 
were absent were each fined two dollars, and 
the sergeant-at-arms was ordered to bring them 
before the Honse this morning, but as many 
of the offenders were inexperienced, he would 
move to dispense with the whole proceedings. 

Messrs. Sims, Lahm and Lincoln made some 
jocular remarks which occasioned. considerable 
Jaughtee and confusion. Mr. L. then called 
for the previous question, and Mr. Conger moved 
to lay the motion upon the table, when the vote 
was taken by yeas and nays and decided in the 
affirmative, yeas 69, nays 50. i 

When the vote was being taken, Mr. Henly 
made a motion, which besides being out of order, 
was disrespectful to the Speaker, who ordered 
the sergeant-al-arms to take him into custody, 
which was forthwith execuled. 

Mr. Hilliard moved that the arrested members 
be permitted to take their seats on paying the 
fees of arrest, except such as wish to offer ex 
euses for their absence. This motion prevailed, 
and the members proceeded to offer excuses. 

Several members were excused and the re- 
mainder paid the fees incurred. 

Mr. Bolts wade an ineffectual effurt to get up 
the Senate bill, postponing the reduction of the 
officers in the Army until the 4th of March next. 

On motion of Me. Vinton, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Root in the chair, 
and (ook up the civil appropriation bill, and con- 
sidered the amendmenis. 

An amendment displacing Gideon Wells from 
the Bureau, and requiring a naval captain to fill 
the station wilhoutextra pay, by which 3000 per 
annum would be saved, was adopted. 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad - 
journed. 


Friday, July 14, 1848. 


In Senate.—The Vice President called the 
Senate to order, and after the transaction of 
some unimportant business, on motion of Mr. 
Dickinson, the bill to establish a branch mint in 
the city of New York was taken up, who adro- 
cated its passage. in a brief speech. 

An amendment was submitted to establish a 
branch mint in the city of Charleston. 

Mr. Badger spoke in strong terms of opposition 
both to the bill and the amendment, declaring 
thal they involved an unnecessary expense, 
which was entirely uncalled for, and was not 
warranted by the present condition of the trea- 
sury. 

Mr. Dickinson replied to the argument of the 
last speaker, and was fullowed by Mr. Wiles, whe 
advocated the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Butler supported the amendment. 

Mr. Diz made a speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Badger rejoined and took the opposite 

ground. ; i 

After further debate, the amendment was 
adopted, and the vote then being taken upon the 
bill as amended, it was lost by a vote of yeas 21, 
nays 27. Adjourned. 


Houses oy Represenratives.—After the trans- 
action of the usual preliminary business, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Botts the House took up the Military 
bill with the amendments made by the Senate, 

poning the reduction of the dumber of Gene- 
ral officers till the 4th of March nest. 

A debate ensued upon the amendment, in which 
Messra. Jones, of Tenn,, Botts, Paschali, Haralson, 
and others participated. 

The debate was continued for the space of 
three hours, when Mr. Bolls moved that the 
House disagree to the amendments of the Senate. 


in order that Committees of Conference between 
the two Houses should be appointed. 

This proposition prevailed, and a Committee 
of Conference on the part of the House was ap- 
pointed. 

The House agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate giving three months’ extra pay lo the 
volunteers. Adjourned. 


Saturday, July 15, 1848. 


Senate.—The Senate assembled when the 
Vice President resumed the chair and called to 
order. 

Several unimportant private bills were then 
taken up and passed. 

On motion. a committee of conference on the 
Military bill from the House, with its non-con- 
currence in the Senate’s amendment, was then 
appointed, consisting of Mr. Benton, Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, and Mr. Davis of Mississippi. 

Mr. Westcott, of Florida, moved for a recon- 
sideration of the vate of yesterday, respecting 
the bill for the establishment of a Branch Mint 
in New York. The motion to reconsider was 
ordered to be put upon the journal. 

Mr. Benton then moved that the Senate go into 
Executive session, which was agreed to, and 
after some time spent therein the doors were 
opened, and the Senate adjourned over till Mon- 
day. 

Hovse or Representatives.—The House as- 
sembled, when the Speaker on taking his seat, 
called to order. 

The journal was read nud approved. 

After the transaction of some routine business, 
Mr. Conger, of Pennsylvania, moved that ten 
thousond copies of the proceedings of the Chica- 
go Convention and the memorial to Congress, and 
the report of the Committee on Commerce made 
on the same, to whom it had been referred, to- 
gether with the resolutions, &c., accompanying 
the said report, be printed for the use of the 
House, which was agreed to. 

Several ineffectual motions were made, with a 
view to inquire into the delay attending the 
printing of the Patent Office Reports, with other 
reports, &c., when 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, which was agreed to, 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, in the chair, when the civil 
and diplomatic bill was taken up. 

The first thing in order was some amendments 
previously under consideration, and in the dis- 
cussion of which the House consumed about an 
hour, when the. committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and 

On motion, the House adjourned over till 
Monday. 


Monday, July 17, 1848. 


In Szwatre.—Mr. Feich, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, made an adverse report on the 
memortel of Agnes Slack. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Niles, was taken up and adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee to sudit and con- 
trol the contingent expenses of the Senate be in- 
structed to inquire whether the contract ‘to re 
port the proceedings and debates of the Senate 
has been faithfully executed, ard whether the 
same bas answered the purpose; and, if not, to 
report some measure to remedy the evil. 

Mr. Dayton, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported a bill for the modification uf the 
laws regulating fines in the Courts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Badger submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the Senate 
any information which may be in the possession 
of the Executive relating to the seizure and cap- 
ture of the American ship Admittance, on the 
coast of California, by a vessel of war of the 
United States, and whether any and what pro- 
ceedings have occurred in regard to said vessel 
or her cargo, and to furnish the Senate with co- 
pies of all documents, papers, and communica- 
tions in the possession of the Executive relating 
to the same. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the naval appropriation bill; when, after 
having been amended 

Mr. Niles gave notice that he should move to 
strike out the section relating to ocean steam 


Navigation. 


Mr. Allen also gave notice of his intention to 
oppose the whole system of ocean mail routes. 

After the amendment relating to the item for 
the hospital at New Orleans was adopted— 

Mr. Borland gave notice of his intention to 
offer some remarks on the subject of hospitals; 
when the further consideration was postponed, 
and the Senate went into Executive session, and 
the Reporter left at 5 o’clock, P. M., when the 
doors were not reopened. 


Hover or Representatives. — Mr. Adams 
moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution of the Committee on Printing was adopted, 
req tiring the Committee on Engraving to report 
the cause of the delay in furnishing the public 
printer the maps and plates for the Patent office 
reports and Lieuts. Emory’s and Abert’s reports, 
and made some explanation thereon; and, after 
some conversation between Mr. 4. and Mr. Con- 
ger. the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Adams then moved a suspension of the 
rules to enable him to offer the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Senate bill for the repair of 
the dam in the Ohio river, at Cumberland Island, 
be made the special order of the day next sue- 
ceeding the general appropriation bills, and the 
bill to organise the Territory of Oregon, and that 
the same be proceeded with from day to day un- 
til finally disposed of. 

Two-thirds not voting in the sffirmative the 
rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Cocke, by leave, offered the following reso- 
lution : i 

Resclved, That the President of the United 
States be and he is hereby requested to inform 
this House, what amount of public moneys have 
been respectively paid to Lewis Cass and Zach- 
ary Teylor from the time of their first entrance 
into the public service to this time—distinguish- 
ing between regular and extra compensation ; 
that he also state what amount of extra compen- 
sation has been claimed by either; the items com- 
prising the same; when bled, and when and by 
whom allowed; if disallowed, when and by 
whom, and the reasons for such disallowance ; 
and whether or not any items so disallowed, 
were subsequently presented for payment; and, 
if allowed, when and by whom. ` 

Mr. C. moved the previous question; which 
wes seconded, and under the operation thereof 
the resolution was agreed to. 

At a subsequent part of the day Mr. Hampton, 
of New Jersey, moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the above resolution was passed, and— 

On motion of Mr. H. the motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Bowlin, by leave, introduced a joint reso- 
lution to give to the State of Missouri certain 
pieces of artillery captured of the Mexicans by 
the Missouri volunteers under the command of 
Col. Doniphan. 

The joint resolution was read three times, 
passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. Daniel, by lea ve, offered the following re- 
solution. 

Resolred, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to this 
House 9 copy of the proceedings of the Court of 
Inquiry in Mexico touching the matter which led 
to the dismissal from the public service of Lieuts. 
Josiah S. Pender and George E. B. Singletary, 
of the North Carolina regiment of volunteers, 
and all the correspondence between the War De- 
partment and Geuerals Ta) lor and Wool -n rela- 
tion to the same. l 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to amend the re- 
solution by adding thereto, And that he also 
communicate to this House a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry lately held at 
Frederick, Maryland.” 

The amendment was ruled out of order. 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, moved to amend the 
resolution by adding a proviso * authorising the 
Secretary of z War to employ two additional 
clerks to enable him to comply with requests of 
the resolution.” 

Mr. Daniel hoped Mr. Cobb would not insist on 
his amendment, as it would endanger the passage 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Cobb believed the gentleman from North 
Carolina bad voted on ail occasions against ah 
ing additional clerical aid to the various publige 
Departments, which had been earnestly and re- 
pealedly asked of Congress. And as Mr. C. 
thought the extra clerks asked for by the De. 
partments were necessary to the prompt despatch 
of public business. he insisted on bis amendment. 


——— —  — —— — —— ——— — — 
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These frequent (and as Mr. C. believed unneces-| Mr. White, by leave offered a resolution to 
sary) calls for information were very detrimental | discharge the Committee of the Whole on the 
to the country. Nearly the whole time of the | state of the Union from the Senate bill reviving 
regular clerks in the Departments were taken up | certain naval pensions to engineers, firemen, aad 
to answer them. to the entire neglect of other | coal-heavers in the navy, and to their widows. 
snd more important public business. Mr. C.'s] The resolution being agreed to— 

amendment was rejected. The House proceeded to consider the said bill. 

The resolution was then agreed to. The amendment reported by the Committee an 

Mr. Gayle moved a suspension of the rules to] Naval Affairs was read. 

Offer the following resolution: Mr. White moved the previous question, and 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole on | under the operation thereof the amendment was 
the state of the Union be discharged from the | agreed to, and the bill read a third time and 
consideration of House bill to grant portions of sed 
the public lands to the Mobile and Ohio railroad 
company, and that the same de put on ils pas- 
sage. 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative the 
rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Meade moved to suspend the rules to ena- 
ble him to introduce the following joint resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, e., That the Postmaster General is 
bereby required to cause the great Southern mail 
to be transported over the Richmond and Fre 
dericksburg railroad upon euch terms as may be 
agreed upon by impartial referees, one to be cho- 
sen by the President of the United States, and 
one by the president and directors of said rail- 
road company, the two to choose an umpire in 
ease of disagreement, and the terms thus esta- 
blished shall be in force until the usual period for 
Jetting out mail contracts for that route. 

The rules were not suspended, two-thirds not 
voting in the affirmative. ` 

Mr. Evans, of Ohio, by leave, offered the fol- 
Bowing resolution, which was reed and agreed 
Go: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Af- 

Fairs be instructed as io whether any, ond. if any, 
bat reduction can be made in the expenditures 
of the Nuvy Department in time of peace con- 
wistentiy with the interests of the public service, 
mand that they report the result of such inquiry 
to this House at as early a day as practicable. 
Mr. Kauffman moved a suspension of the rules 
co enable him to move a resolution to the effect 
that the bill to establish certain post routes in 
Eho United States lying on the speaker's table be 
dow taken up and disposed of. 

The motion to suspend the cules was decided 
Dy yeas and nays: yeas 102, nays 75. 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended. . 

Mr, Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved to sus. 
pend the rules to enable nim. jo offer the follow- 
iog resolution: 

Resolved, That the House bill providing for the 
settiement of claims against the United States be 
the special order for Friday next, and ŝo con- 
tinue "a Fridays and Saturdays until finally dis- 

of. 

Yeas 74, nays 48. Two thirds not voting in 
the affiamative the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, presented the pe- 
tition of the Eastern Branch Bridge Company, in 
relation to the purchase of the lower bridge 
across the Eastern Branch by the Government. 
Referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 

Me. Burt, by leave, offered (he following re- 
solution, which was read and agreed to: 

Resotved, That the President be requested to 
cause to be communicated to this House a stato- 
ment ef the number of Indians in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico; the number of mili- 
tary posts that will be necessary in each; the 
number of troops to garrison each post, and the 
whele military force which should constitute the 
peace establishment. 

On motion of Mr. Hilliard, by leave, 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to this House (if not inconsistem 
with the public interest) copies of all instrue- 
tions given to the Hons. Ambrose H. Sevier and 
Nathan Clifford, commissioners appointed to con- 
duct negotiations for the ratification of the treaty 
lately concluded between the United States and 
the Re public of Mexice. 3 

On motion of Mr. Haralson, by leave, 

- Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to cauge each 
member of the House to be furnished with a 
printed copy of all the acts and resolutions which 


The title was amended by strikiog out the 
words ‘‘ for the term of five years.” . 

Mr. Lahm moved a suspension of the rules 
to enable him to offer the following resolution : 

. Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
setting off the whole, or so much of the territory 
acquired by the late treaty with Mexico, west of 
the river Bravo, as shall be thought necessary, 
for the purpose of forming a colony for the free 
black population of the United States, and such 
siaves as shall from time to time be manumitted 
by their owners; and that said committee also 
inquire into the expediency of making a donation, 
or, for a certain compensation, selling a certain 
number of acres of land to every free black -per- 
son who shall, within any speciGed number of 
years, voluntarily emigrate to said territory; 
also into the propriety of holding said territory a. 
' erlain number of years as a colony of the United 
States, previous to transferring the sovereignty 
thereof to those resident therein. 

Two thirds not voling in the afficmative, the 
rules were not suspended. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, of Maryland, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the stste of the Union, (Mr. Root in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
civil and diplomatic «sppropriation bill, jn which 
considerable progr-as was made during the re- 
mainder of the day. ; 

et i ee 


The following is a list of the yeas and nays on 
the adoption of the 31 of the resolutions, report- 
ed by the Committee on Commerce, contained in 
the proceedings of Congress of the IIth instant, 
viz :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Blanchard, 
Botts, Boyden; Brady, Buckner, Cabell, Canby, 
Chapman, Clingman, Cocke, Collamer, Conger, 
Cranston, Cristield, Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, 
Dickinson, Dixon, Donnell, Garnett Duncan. 
Dunn, Embree, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, 
Farelly, Fisher, Flournoy, Freedly, Fulton, 
Gayle, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Gott, Gre- 
gory, Grinnell, Nathan K. Hall, James G. Hamp- 
ton, Moses Hampton, Henry, Elias B. Holmes- 
John W. Houston, Hubbar’, Hudson, Hunt, Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, Irvin. John W. Jones, lag 
Thomas Butler King, Daniel P. King, Wm. T. 
Lawrence, Levin, Lincoln, Marsh, Marvin, 
Morehead, Mullin, Nelson, Ness, Newell, Out- 
law, Palfrey, Pendleton, Pettit, Pollock, Preston, 
Putnam. Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Rose, Root, Ramsey, Sherriff, Silvester, Slin. 
gerland, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, Ste. 

hens, Strohm, Tallmadge, Taylor, Tompkins, 
an Dyke, Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, and 
White.—9l. . š = 

Nars.—Messrs. Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, 
Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Broadhead, William G. 
Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Chase, Franklin 
Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell Cobb, William- 
son R. W. bb, Collins, Cummins, Darling, 
Featherston, Ficklin, French, Fries, Green, 
Willard P. Hall, Hammons, Harolson, Harris, 
Hilli, George S. Houston, inge, Andrew Johnson, 
James H. Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, 
Kennon, Lahm, Ligon, Lord, Lumpkin, Lynde. 
Maclay, McClernand, McKay, McLane, Job 
Mann, Meade, Miller, Morris, Peaslee, Petrie, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pillbury, Rhett, Richey, Rock- 
hill, Sawyer, Simpson, Sims, Smart, Thomas, 
James Thompson, Robert A. Thompson, Wal 
liam Thompson, Thurston, Turney, Venable, 
Wallace, Wiley, Williams, Woodward.—71. 


Tne SLaVERT Quesrion.—By reference to the 
proceedings of Congress, of 12th and 13th inst., 


tay be by both Houses of Congress and | it will be seen that the entire absorbing question 
approved by the President, as S003 as pracu- | of slavery, in connection with the Territories of 


Sadie after the same shal! be severally approved. 
At a ‘subsequent part of the dey, Mr. Haral- 
gen. moved lo reconsider the vote by which. 

above resolution was passed; and, by consent, 


the United States, has, on motion of Mr. Clayton, 
of Delaware, in the Senate, been referred) to a 
committee of eight members—four from the 


equal 

“ what proposition, if any, ean be accomplished” 
for the compromise of it. 
been assented to by a large majority of the mem- 
bers of both political parties and of both the sec- 
tional divisions of the Government, and their re-, 
port will be looked for with deep anxiety and 
great interest. 


North and the same number from the South. show the 


divided in politics—who are to report 


The movement has 


On the one hand, it is contended by Mr. Cal- 
houn and others of the South, that the Constitu- 
tion admits of no construction by which a restric- 
tion can or should be applied to new Territory, 
with a view to the exclusion of slavery, while 
on the other it is asserted that thé power is given 
to Congress to legislate on the subject, and to 
limit the extension of the area of slavery, or re- 
fuse the admission of slaves into territory, now 
free. These are the extreme points of this great 
and grave question, which have been submitted 
to the consideration of this committee for a plan 
of compromise. 

ie following is the vote upan the motion to 
refer : ' 


Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Bell, Bad- 
ger, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, 
Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, 
Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisi- 
ana, Lewis, Mason, Metcalfe, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Spruance. Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and 
Tulee 31. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dix, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham“ 
and Webster—14. 


The Committee is composed of Messrs. Clay- 


ton, Bright, Dickinson, Aichison, Calhoun, Phelps, 
Underwood and Clarke. 


Public Documents. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States: — 1 lay before Congress co- 
pies of a treaty of peace, friendship, limits and 
seltlement, between the United States and the 
Mexican Republic, the ratifications of which 
were duly exchanged at the city of Queretaro, ia 
Mexico, on the 30th day of May, 1848. 

The war io which our country was reluctantly 
involved, in the necessary vindication of the na- 
tional rights and honor, has been thus terminat- 
ed; and I congratulate Congress, and our com- 
mon constituents, upon the restoration of an hon- 
oro ble peace. 

The extensive and valuable territories ceded 
by Mexico to the United States constitute indem- 
nity for the past, and the brilhant achievements 
and signal successes of our arms will be a guar- 
antee of security for the future, by convincing 
all nations that our rights must be respected.— 
The results of the war with Mexico have given 
to the United States a national cheracter abroad 
which our country never before enjoyed. Our 
power and our resourees have become known, 
and are respected throughout the world; and we 
shall probably be saved from the necessity of en- 
gaging in another foreign war for a long series of 
years. It is a subject of congratulation that we 
have passed throngh a war of more than (wo 
years’ duration, with the business of the country 
uninterrupted, with our resources unexhausted 
and the public credit unimpaired. 

| communicate for the information of Congress 
the accompanying documents and correspondence 
relating to the negoliation and ratification of the 
treaty. 

Before the treaty can be fully executed on the 
part of the United States, legislation will be re- 
quired. It will be proper to make the necessary 
appropriations. for the payment of the twelee 
millions of dollars, stipulated by the twelfth ar- 
ticle io be paid to Mexico in four equa! annual in- 
stalmenis. Three millions of dollars were appre- 
priated by the act of March 3d, 1847, and that 
sum was paid to the Mexican goveryment after 


-the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty. 


The fiſth article of the treaty provides that, 
‘in order to designate the boundary line with due 
precision upon authoritative maps, and to estab- 
lish upon the ground land-merks which shall 
limits of both republics, as described 
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in the present article, the two governmen(Pshall 
each appoint a commissioner and a surveyor, 
who, before the expiration of one year from the 
date of the exchange or ratifications of this trea- 
ty, shall meet at the port of San Diego, and pro- 
ceed to run and mark the said boundary in its 
course to the mouth of thel Bravo del Norte.“ It 
will be necessary that provision should be made 
by law for the sppointment of a commissioner 
and surveyor on the part of the United States, to 
act in conjunction with a commissioner and sur- 
veyor appointed by Mexico, in executing the 
stipulations of this article. 

It will also be proper to provide by law for the 
appointment of a board of commissioners” to 
adjudicate and decice upon all claims of our citi- 
zens against the Mexican government, which, by 
the treaty, have been assumed by the United 
States. 

New Mexico and Upper California have been 
ceded by Mexico to the United States, and now 
constitute a part of our country. Enbracing 
nearly len degrees of latitude, lying adjacent to 
the Oregon Territory, and extending from the 
Pacific ocean to the Rio Grande, a mean distance 
of nearly a thousand miles, it would be difficult 
to estimate the value of these possessions to the 
United States. They constitute of themselves a 
country large enough for a great empire, and 
their acquisition is second only in importance to 
that of Louisiana in 1803. Rich in mineral and 
agricultural resources with a climate of great 
selubrity, they embrace the most important ports 
on the whole Pacific coast of the continent of 
North America. The possession of the ports of 
San Diego, Monterey and the bay of San Fran- 

-cisco, will enable the United States to command 
the already valuable and rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the Pacific. The number of our whale 
ships alone, now employed in that sea, exceeds 
seven hundred, requiring more than twenty thou- 
sand seamen to navigute them; while the capital 
invested in this particular branch of commerce is 
estimated at not less than forty millions of dol- 
Jars. The excellent harbors of Upper California 
will, under our flag, afford security and repose to 
our commercial marine; and American mechan- 
ics will soon furnish ready means of ship building 
and repair, which are now so much wanted in 
that distant sea. 

By the acquisition of these possessions we are 
brought into immediate proximity with the west 
coast of America, from Cape Horn to the Rus- 
sian possessions north of Oregon; with the is- 
lands of the Pacific ocean; and, by a direct voy- 
age in steatwera, we will be in less than thir 
ty day» of Canton and other paris of China. 

Ja this vast region, whose rich resources are 
soon to be developed by American energy and 
enterprise, great must be the augmentation of our 
commerce, and with it, new and profitable de- 
mands for mechanic labor in all its branches, and 
new and valuabie markets for our manufactures 
-and agricultural products. 

While the war bes been conducted with great 
humanity and forbearance, and wilh complete 
success on our part, the peace has been conclud- 
ed on terms the most liberal and magnanimous 
to Mexico. In her hands, the territories now ce- 
ded had remained, and, il is believed, would have 
continued to remain almost unoccupied, and of 
little value to her or to any other nation; whilst 
as part of our Union, they will be productive of 
vast benefits tothe United States, to the commer- 
cial; world, and to the general interests of man- 
kind. 

The immediate establishment of. Territorial 
governments, and the extension of our laws over 
these valuable possessions, are deemed to be not 
only important, but indispensable to preserve or- 
der and the due edministration of justice within 
their limits, to atlord protection to the inhabi- 
tants, and to facilitate the develupment of the 
vast resources and wealth which their acqutsi- 
tion has added to our country. 

The war with Mexico having terminated, the 
power of the Executive to establish or contmue 
‘temporary civil governments over these Terr ito- 
‘ries, which existed under the laws of nations 
whilst they were regarded as conquered provin- 
ces in our military occupation, hus ceased. By 
their cession to the United States, Mexico has no 
longer any power over them ; and, until Congress 
shall act, the inhabitants will be without any or- 
gamised government. Should they be left in this 
condition, confusion and anarchy will be likely 

-to prevail. 

‘ureign commerce toa considerable amount 
is now carried on in the ports of Upper Califor- 


nia, which will require to be regulated by our 
laws. As soon as our system shall be extended 
over this commerce, a revenue of a considerable 
amount will be at once collected, and it is not 
doubted that it will be annually increased. For 
these and other obvious reasons, | deem it to be 
my duty earnestly to recommend the action of 
Congress on the subject at the present session. 

In organising governments over these Territo- 
ries, fraught with such vast advantages to every 
portion of our Union, I invoke that spirit of con- 
cession, conciliation, and compromise in your 
deliberations, in which the constitution was fram- 
ed, in which it should be administered, and 
which is so indispensable to. preserve and perpet- 
uate the harmony and union of the States. We 
should never forget that this Union of confeder- 
ated States was established and cemented by 
kindred blood, and by the common ‘toils, suffer- 
ings, dangers, and triumphs of all its parts, and 
has been the ever augmenting source of our na- 
tional greatness and of all our blessings. 

There has perhaps, been no period since the 
warning so impressively given to his countrymen 
by Washington to guard against geographical di- 
visions and sectional parties, which appeals with 
greater force than the present to the patriotic, 
sober-minded and reflecting of all parties and of 
all sections of our country. Who can calculate 
the value of our glorious Union 7 It isa model and 
example of free government to all the world, 
and is the star of hope and the havenof rest to 
the oppressed of every clime. By its preserva- 
tion, we have been rapidly advanced as a nation 
toa height of strength, power, and happiness, 
without a parallel in the history of the world. 
As we extend its blessings over new regions, 
shail we be so unwise as to endanger its exist- 
ence by geographical divisions and dissensions ? 

With e view to encourage the early settlement 
of these distant possessions, l recommend that 
liberal geants of the public lands be secured to 
all our citizens who have settled, or may in a 
limited period settle, within their limits. 

{n execution of the provisions of the treaty, 
orders have been issued to our military and naval 
forces to evacuate, without delay, the Mexican 
provinces, cities, towns, and fortified places in 
our military occupation, and which are not em- 
braced in the territories ceded to the United 
States. The army is already on its way to the 
U. States. That portion of it, as well regulare 
as volunteers, who engaged toserve during the 
war with Mexico, will be discharged as soon as 
they can be transported or marched to conveni- 
ent points in the vicinity of their homes. A part 
of the regular army will be employed in New 
Mexico and Upper Cafffornia, to afford protec- 
tion to the inhabitants, and to guard our interests 
in these territories. 

The old army, as it existed before the com- 
mencement of th: war with Mexico—especially 
if authority be given to fill up the rank and file 
of the several corps to the maximum number 
authorized during (he war—itis believed, will 
be a sufficient force to be rotained in service du- 
ring a period of peace. A few additional offi- 
cers in the line and staff of the army have been 
authorized; and these, it is believed, will be ne- 
cessary 10 the peace establishment, aud should be 
retained in the service. The number of the gen- 
eral officers may be reduced, as vacancies occur 
by the casualties of the service, to what it was 
before the war. 

While the people of other countries, who live 


under forms of government less free than our 


own, have been for ages oppressed by taxation 
to support large standing armies in periods of 
peace, our experience has shown that auch estab- 
lishments are unnecessary in a republic. Our 
standing army is to be found in the bosom of so- 
ciety. It is composed of free citizens, who are 
ever ready to take up arms in the service of their 
country, when an emergency requires it. Our 
experience in the war just closed fully confirms 
the opinion, that such an army may be raised 
upon a few weeks’ notice, and that our citizen- 
soldiers are equal to any troops in the world. No 
reason, therefore, is perceived why we should 
enlarge our land forces, and thereby subject the 
\reasury to an annual increased charge. 

Sound policy requires that we should avoid the 
creation of a large standing army io a period of 
peace. No public exigency requires it. Such 
armies are not only expeusive and unnecessary, 
but may become dangerous to liberty. 

Besides making the necessary legislative pro- 
visions for the execution of the treaty, and the 
establishment of territorial governments in the 


ceded country, we have, upob the restoration of 
peace, other important duties to perform. Among 


these, I regard none as more important than the: 


adoption of proper measures for the speedy: ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt. li is against 
sound policy and the genius of our institutions, 
that a public debt should be permitted to exist a 
day longer than the means of the treasury will 
enable the government to pay it off. 

We should adhere to the wise policy laid 


down by President Washington of “avoiding 


the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions 


in time of peace to discharge the debts which - 


unavoidable wars have occasioned, nol ungener- 
ously throwing upon posterity the burden we our- 
selves ought to bear.” 

At the commencement of the present adminis- 
tration, the public debt amounted $17,783,799 62. 
In consequence of the war with Mexico, it has 
been necessarily increased, and now amounts to 
$65,778,450 41, including the stock and treasury 
notes which may yet be issued under the act of 
January 28, 1817, and sixteen millione loan re- 
ae negotiated under the act of March 31, 
1848. 

In addition to the amount of the debt, the (rea- 
ty stipulates that twelve millions of dollars shall 
be paid to Mexico in four equal annual instal- 
ments of three millions each; the first of which 
will fall due on the 30th of May, 1849. The 
treaty also stipulates that the U. States shall ‘‘as- 
sume and pay” to our own citizens “the claims 
already liquidated and decided against the Mexi- 
can republic,” and wall claims not heretofore de- 
cided against the Mexican government” io an 
amount not exceeding three and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars.“ Te “liquidated” claims of 
citizens of the United States against Mexico, as 
decided by the joint board of commissioners un- 
der the convention between the United Siates and 
Mexico, of the lith April, 1839, amounted to 
$2,026 139 68. This sum was payable in twenty 
equal annual instalments. Three of them have 
been paid to the claimants by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and two by the United S ates; leaving 
to be paid of the principle of the liquidated 
amount assumed by the United States, the sum of 
$1,519,604 76, together with the interest thereon. 
‘These several amounts of “liquidated” and unli- 
quidated claims assumed by the United States, it 
is believed, may be paid as they fall due dul of 
the accruing revenue, without the issue of stook 
or the creation of any additional public debt. 

I cannot too strongly recommend to Congress 
the importance of husbanding all our resources, 
of limiting the public expenditures to necessary 
objects, and of applying all surplus at any lime 
in the treasury to the redemption of the debt. I 
recommend that authority be vested in the Exe- 
cutive by law to anticipate the period of reim- 
bursement of such portion of the debt as may not 
be now redeemable, und to purchase it at par, or 
at the premium. which it may command in the 
market, in all cases in which that authority has 
not already been granted. A premium has been 
obtained by the government on much the larger 
portion of the toans; and if, when the govern- 
ment becomes a purchaser of iis own stock, it 
shall command a premium io the market, it will 
be sound policy to pay it, rather than to pay the 
semi-annual interest upon it. The interest upon 
the debt, if the outstanding treasury notes shall 
be funded, from the end of the last fiscal year 
until it ahall fall due and be redeemable, will be 
very Dearly equal to to the principal, which 
must itself be ultimately paid. 

Without changing or modifying the present ta- 
riff of duties, so great has been the increase of 
our commerce under its benign operation, that 
the revenue derived from that source and froin 
the sales of the public lands will, it is confidently 
believed, enable the government to discharge an- 
nually several millions of the debt, and ut the 
same time possess the means of meeting necessa- 
7 appropriations for all other proper objects.-— 

nless Congress shall authorize largely increased 
expenditures, for objects not of absolute peces- 
sity, the whole public debt existing beſore the 
Mexican war, and that created during its con- 
tinuance, may be paid off, withoul any increase 
of taxation on the people, long before it will fall 
due. : 

Upon the restoration of peace, we should adopt 
a policy suited to a state of peace. In doing this, 
the earliest practicadle payment of the public 
debt should be a cardinai principle of activo.— 
Profiting by the experience of the past, we should 
avoid the errors ihto which the country was be- 
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trayed shortly afler the elose of the wer with 


Great Britain in 1815. In a few years after that 
period, a broad and latitud inous construction of 
the power of the federal government unfortu- 
nately received but too much countenance.— 
Though the country was burdened with a heavy 
public debt. large, and in some instances unneces- 
sary and extravagant expenditures, were author- 
ized by Congress. The consequence was, that 
the payment of the debt was pustponed for more 
than twenty years; aod even then, it was only 
accomplished by the stern will and unbending 
policy of President Jackson, who made its pay- 
ment a leading measure of his administration.— 
He resisted the altempts which were made to di- 
vert the public money from that great object, 
and apply it io wasteful and extravagant expen- 
ditures for other objects, some of them of more 
thao doubtful constitutional authority and expe- 
diency. 
If the government of the United States shall 
observe a proper economy in its expenditures, 
and be confined in its action to the conduct of 
our foreign relations and to the few general ob- 
jects of ils care, enumerated in the constitution, 
eaviog all municipal and local legislation to the 
States, our greatness asa nation in moral and 
physical power, and in wealth and rgsources, 
cennot be calculated. 

By pursuing this policy, oppressive measures, 
operating unequally and unjustly upon sections 
aad classes, will be avoided; and the people, 
having no cause of complaint, will pursue their 
Own interests, under the blessings of equal laws 
and the protection of a just and paternal govern- 
ment. 

By abstaining from the exercise of all powers 
not clearly conferred, the cement of our glori- 
ous Union, now numbering thirty States, will be 
strengiheued as we grow in age and increase in 
population, and our future destiny will be with- 
oul a parallel or example in the history of na- 
tions. JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, July 6, 1848. 


THH MEXICAN TREATY. 


Treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and seftlement, be- 
tween the United States of America and the Mexi- 
can republic. concluded ef Guadalupe Hidalgo, on 
the 2d day of February, in the year 1848. 

In the name of Almighty God : 


The United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, animated by a sincere desire to 
put an end to the calamities of the war which 
unhappily exists between the two republics, and 
to establish upon a solid basis relations of peace 
and friendship, which shall confer reciprocal 
benefits upon the citizens of both, and assure the 
eoncord, harmony, and mutual confidence where- 
in the two people should live, as good neighbors, 
for tbat purpose appointed their respective pleni- 
„ is to say, the President of the 

nited States has appointed Nicholas P. Trist, a 
citizen of the United States, and the President of 
the Mexican republic bas appointed Don Luis 
Gonzaga Cuevas, Don Bernardo Couto, and Don 
Miguel Atristain, citizens of the said republic, 
who, after a reciprocal communication of their 
respective full powers, have, under the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, the author of peace, ar- 
ranged, agreed upon, and signed the following 


Treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, 
between the United States of America and the 
Mexican republic. : 
Aaticie I.—There shall be firm and universal 

peace between the United States of America and 

the Mexican republic, and between their respec- 
tive countries, territories, cities, towns, and peo- 
ple, without exceptions of places or persons. 


Anvil Il.—Immedutely upon the signature 
of this treaty, a convention sbail be entered into 
between a commiseioner or commissioners ap- 
pointed by the General-in-chief of the forces of 
the United States, and such as may be appuintec 
by the Mexican government, to the end that a 
provisional suspension of hostilities sball take 
place, and that, in the places occupied by the 
seid forces, constitutional order may be re-esta- 
bliabed, as regards the political, administrative 
and judicial branches, so far as this shall, be per- 
mitted by the circumstances of military ocqupa- 
tion. . 

Agree III. —lamediately upon tbe ratifica- 
tiom-.of the present treaty by tha government of 


ee en a t 


the United States, orders shall be transmitted to 
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All prisoners of war token on either side, e 


the commanders of their land and na val forces, land or on sea, shall be restored as soon as prac- 
requiring the latter (provided this treaty shall | ticable after the exchange of ratifications of this 


then have been ratified by the government of the 
Mexican republic, and the ratifications ex- 
changed) immediately to desist from blockading 
any Mexican ports; and requiring the former 
(under the same condilien) to commence, at the 
earliest moment practicable, withdrawing all 
troops of the United States then in the interior of 
the Mexican republic, to points that shall be se- 
lected by common agreement, at a distance from 
the seaports not exceeding thirly leagues; and 
such evecustion of the interior of the republic 
shall be completed with the least possible delay ; 
the Mexican covernment hereby binding itself to 
afford every facility in its power for rendering 
the same convenient to the troops on their march 
and in their new positions, and for promoting a 
good understanding between them and the in- 
habitants. In like menner, orders shall be des- 
patched to the persons in charge of the custom- 
houses at all ports occupied by the forces of tbe 
United States, requiring them (under the same 
condition) immediutely to deliver possession of 
the same to the persons authorized by the Mexi- 
can. government to receive it, together with all 
bonds and evidences of debt for duties on impor- 
tations and on exportations not yet fallen due.— 
Moreover, a faithful and exact account shall be 
made out, showing the entire amount of all du- 
ties on importa and on exports collected at such 
custom houses or elsewhere in Mexico by autho- 
rity of the United States, from and after the day 
of ratification of this treaty by the government of 
the Mexican republic ; and also an account of the 
cost of collection ; and such entire amount, de- 
ducting only the cost of collection; shall be de- 
livered to tbe Mexican government, at the city 
of Mexico, within three months after the ex- 
change of ralifications. 

The evacuation of the capitol of the Mexican 
republic by the troops of the United States, in 
virtue of the above stipulation, shull be completed 
in one month after the orders there aslipulated 
for sball have been received by the commander 
of said troops, or sooner if possible. 


Articie 1V.—Immediately after the exchange 
of ratifications of the present treaty, all castles, 
forts, territories, places, and possessions, which 
have been taken or occupied by the forces of the 
United States during the present war, within the 
limits of the Mexican republic, as about to be 
established by the following article, shall be 
definitively restored to the said republic, toge- 
ther with all the artillery, arms, apparatus of 
war, munitions, and other public property, which 
were in the said castles and forts when captured 
and which shall remain there at the time when 
this treaty shall be duly ratified by the govern- 
ment of the Mexican republic. To this end, 
immediately upon the signature of this treaty, 
orders shall be despatched to the American offi- 
cers commanding such castles and forts, securing 
against the removal or destruction of any such 
artillery, arms, apparatus of war, munitions, or 
other public property. The city of Mexico, 
within the inner line of entrenchments surround- 
ing the said city is comprehended in the above 
stipulations, as regards the restoration of artil- 
lery, spparatus of war, &c. 


The final evacuation of the territory of the 
Mexican republic, by the forces of the United 
States, shall be completed in three months from 
the said exchange of ratifications, or sooner if 
possible; the Mexican government hereby en- 
geging, as in the foregoing article, to use all 
means in its power for facilitating such evacua- 
tion, and rendering it convenient to the troops, 
and for promoting a good understanding between 
them and the inhabitants. 


If, however, the ratification of this treaty by 
both partics, should not take place in time to 
allow the embarkation of the troops of the United 
States to be completed before the commence- 
ment of the sickly season at the Mexican poris 
on the Gulf of Mexico, in such ease a friendly 
arrangement shall be entered into between the 
general-in-chief of the said troops and the Mexi- 
can government, whereby healthy and otherwise 
suitable places at a distance from the ports of 
not less than thirty leagues shall be designated 
for the residence of such troops as may not yet 
bave embarked, until the return of the healthy 
season. And the space of time here referred to 
as comprehending the sickly ceasonghal! de un- 
de rsteod to extend from the first day of May to 
the first day of Novemb.r. | 5 


treaty. Ii is also agreed that if any Mexicans 
should now be held as captives by any savage 
tribe within the limits of tbe United States, as 
about to be established by the following article, 
the government of the said United States will 
exact the release of such captives, and cause 
them to be restored to their country. ‘ 


Articte V. The boundary line between the 
two republics shall commence inthe Gulf of 
Mexico, three leagues from: land, opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called Rio 
Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its 
deepest branch, if it should have more than one 
branch emptying directly into the sea; from 
thence up the middle of that river, following the 
deepest channel, where it has more than one, to. 
the point where it strikes the southern boundary 
of New Mexico; thence, westwardly, along the 
whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which 
runs north of the town called Paso) to its western 
termination; thence, northward, along the west- 
ern line of New Mexico, until it insersects the first 
branch of the river Gila; (or sf it should not in- 
tersect any branch of that river, then to the 
point on the seid line nearest to such bronch, 
and thence in a direct line to the same ;)— 
thence down the middle of the said branch and 
of the said river, until it empties into the Rio 
Colarado; thence across the Rio Colarado, fol- 
lowing the division line between Upper and 
Lower California, to the Pacific Ocean. 

The southern end western limits of New 
Mexico, mentioned in this article, are those laid 
down in the map entitled “ Map of the United 
Mexican States, as organized and defined by various 
acts of the Congress of said republic, and constructed 
according lo the best authorities. Revised edilion.— 
Published at New York in 1847, by JI Disturnell.“ 
Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, 
bearing the signatures and seals of the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries. And, in order to pre- 
clude all difficulty in tracing upon the ground 
the limit separating Upper from Lower Califor. 
nia, it is agreed that the said limit shall consist 
of a straight line drawn from the middle of the 
Rio Gila, where it unites with the Colarado, to a 
point on the coast of the Pacific Ocean distant 
one marine league due south of the suuthernmost 
point of San Diego, according fo the plan of said 
port made in the year 1782 by Don Juan Panto- 
ja, second sailing-master of tie Spanish fleet, 
and published at Madrid in the year 1802, in the 
Atlas to the voyage-of the schooners Sulil and 
Mexicana, of which plan a copy is hereunto 
added, signed and sealed by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries. 

In order to designate the boundary line with 
due precision, upon authoritative maps, and to 
establish upon the ground landmarks which shall 
show the limits of both republics, as described in 
the present article, the two governments shall 
each appoint a commissioner and à surveyor, 
who, betore the expiration of one year from the 
date of the exchange of_ratifications of this treaty, 
shall meet at the port of San Diego, and proceed 
to run and mark the said boundary in its whole 
course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte. 
They shall keep journals and mark out plans of 
their operations ; and the result agreed upon by 
them shall be deemed a part of this treaty, and 
shall have the same force as if it were inserted 
therein. The two governments will amicably 
agree regarding what may be necessary to these 
persons, and also as to their respective escorts, 
should such be necessary. 


The boundary line established by this article 
shall be religiously respected by each of the two 
republics, and no change shail ever be made 
therein, except by the express and free consent 
of both nations, lawfully given by the genera] 
government of each, in conformity with its owa 
constitution. 

Articuz VI. The vessels and citizens of the 
United States shall, in all time, have a free and 
uninterrupted passage by the gulf of California, 
and by the river Colorado below ils confluenee 
with the Gila, to and Irom their possessions situ- 
ated north of the boundary line defined in the 
preceding article; it being understood that this 
passage is to be by navigating the gulf of Cali- 
fornia and the river Colorado, and not by land, 
without the express consent of the Mexican guv- 


‘ernment. 


If, by the examinations which may be made, 
it should be ascertained to be practicable and 
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advantageous to construct a road, canal, or rail- 
way, which should in whole or in part run upon 
the river Gila, or upon its right or its left bank, 
within the space of one marine league from 
either margin of the river, the governments of 
both republics will form an agreement regarding 


its construction, in order that it may serve equally 
for the use and advantage of both countries. 


ARriclx VII. 
the Rio Bravo del Norte lying below the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico, being, agreeably 
to the fifth article, divided in the middle between 
the two republics, the navigation of the Gila 
and of the Bravo below said boundary shall be 


free and common to the vessels and citizens of 


both countries; and neither shall without the 
consent of the other, construct any work that 
may impede or interrupt, in whole or in part, 
the exercise of this right; not even for the pur- 
pose of favoring new methods of navigation. — 
Nor shall any tax or coptribution, under any de- 
nomination or title, be levied upon vessels or 
persons navigating the same, or upon merchan- 
dise or effects transported thereon, except in 
the case of landing upon one of their shores. 
If, for the purpose of making the said rivers 
navigable, or for maintaining them in such state, 
it should be necessary or advantageous (lo esta- 
blish any tax or contribution, this shall not be 
one without the consent of both governments. 

The stipulations contained in the present arti- 
cle shall not impair the territorial rights of either 
republic within its establisbed limits. 


Arricte VIII. Mexicans now established in 
territories previously belonging to Mexico, and 
which remain for the future within the limits of 
the United States, as defined by the present 
treaty, shall be free to continue where they now 
resive, or to remove at any time to the Mexican 
republic, retaining the property which they pos- 
sess in the said territories, or disposing thercol, 
and removing the proceeds wherever they please, 
without their being subjected, on this account, to 
any contribution, tax, or charge whatever. 

Those who shall prefer to remain in the said 
territories, may either retain the title and rights 
of Mexican citizens, or acquire those of citizens 
of the United States. But they shall be under 
the obligation to make their election within one 
year from the date of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of this treaty ; and those who shall remain 
in the said territories after the expiration of that 
year, without having declared their intention to 
retain the character of Mexicans, shall be con- 
sidered to have elected to become cilizens of the 
United States. 

In the said territories, property of every kind, 
now belonging to Mexicans not established there, 
shall be invioſably respected. The present own- 
ers, the heirs of these, and all Mexicans who 
may hereafter acquire said property by contract, 
shall enjoy with respect to it guaranties equally 


ample, as if the same belonged to citizens uf the 


United States. 
Arricie IX. 


citizens of the Mexican republic, conformably 


with what is stipulated in the preceding article, 


shall be incorporated into the union of the United 


States, and be admitted at the proper time (to be 


judged of by the Congress of the United States) 


to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of 
the United States, according to the principles of 


the constitution; and io the meantime shall be 


maintained and protected in the enjoyment of 


their liberty and property, and secured in the 
free exercise of their religion without restriction. 


Aaricie X. [Stricken out.] 


Anriclx XI. Considering that a great part of the 
territories which, by the present treaty, are to be 


comprehended fur the future within the limits of 


the United States, is now occupied by savage tribes, 
who will hereafter be under the exclusive con- 
trol of the government of the United States, and 
whose incursions within the territory of Mexico 
would be prejudicial in the extreme, it is solemn- 
ly agreed that all such incursions shall be forci- 
bly restrained by the government of the United 
Slates whensoever this may be necessary; and 
that when they cannot be prevented, they shall 
be punished by the said government, and satis- 
faction for the same shall be exacted—all in the 
same way, and with equal diligence and energy, 
as if the same incursions were meditated or com- 


mitted in its own territory, against its own citi- 


zens. 


le ahall mat he lawh! under anv nratert what- 


The river Gila, and the part of 


Mexicans who, in the territories 
aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of 
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ever, for any inhabitant of the United States to 
purchase or acquire any Mexican, or any foreign- 
er residing in Mexico, who may havo been cap- 
tured by Indians inhabiting the territory of either 
of the two republics, nor to purchase or acquire 
horses, mules, cattle, or property of any kind, 
stolen within Mexican territory by such Indians. 

And in the event of any person or persons, 
captured within Mexican territory by Indians, 
being carried into the territory of the United 
States, the government of thé latter engages and 
binds itself, in the most solemn manner, so soon 
as it shall know of such captives being within its 
territory, and shall be able so to do, through the 
faithful exercise of its influence and power, to 
rescue them and return them to their country, or 
deliver them to the agent or representative of 
the Mexican government. The Mexican autko- 
rities will, ae far as practicable, give to the gov- 
ernment of the United States notice of such 
captures ; and its agent shall pay the expenses 
incusrec in the transmission of the rescued cap- 
tives; who, in the meantime, shall be treated 
with the utmost hospitality by the American 
authorities at the place where they may be. But 
if the government of the United States, before 
receiving such notice from Mexico, should ob- 
‘ain intelligence, through any other channel, of 
the existence of Mexican captives within its ter- 
ritory, it will proceed forthwith to effect their 
release and delivery to the Mexican agent as 
above stipulated. 


For the purpose of giving to these stipulations 
the fullest possible efficacy, thereby affurding the 
security and redress demanded by their true 


spirit and intent, the government of the United 


States will now and hereafter pass, without un 
necessary delay, and always vigilantly enforce, 
such laws as the nature of the subject may re- 
quire. And finally, the sacredness of this obli- 
gation vhall never be lost sight of by the said 
government when providing for the removal of 
the Indians from ny portion of the said territo- 
ries, or for its being settled by citizens of the 
United, States ; but, on the contrary, special 
care shall then be taken not to place its Indian 
occupants under the necessity of seeking new 
homes. by committing those invasions which the 
United States have solemnly obliged themselves 


to restrain. 


Articie XII. Io consideration of the exten- 
sion acquiced by the boundaries of the United 
States, as defined in the fifth article of the pre- 
sent treaty, the government of the United States 
engages to pay to that of the Mexican republic 
the sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 


Immediately after this treaty shall have been 
duly ratified by the government of the Mexican 
republic, the sum of three millions of dollars 
shall be paid to the said government by that of 
the United States, at the city of Mexico, in the 
gold or silver coin of Mexico. The remaining 
twelve millions of dollars shall de paid at the 
same place, and in the same coin, in annual in- 
stalments of three millions of dollars each, toge- 
ther with interest on the same at the rate of six 
per centum per annum. This interest shail be- 
gin to run upon the whole sum of twelve millions 
from the day of the ratification of the present 
treaty by the Mexican government, and the first 
of the instalments shall be paid at the expiration 
of one year from the same day. Together with 
each annual instalment, as it fails due, the whole 
interest occruing on such instalment from the 
beginning shall also be paid. 


Axriclx XIII. The United States engage, 
moreover, to essume and pay to the claimants all 
the amounts now due them, and those hereafter 
to become due, by reason of the elaims already 
liquidated and decided against the Mexican re- 
public, under the conventions between the two 
republics severally concluded on the eleventh 
day of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
and on the thirtieth day of January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-three: so that the Mexican 
republic shall be absolutely exempt, for the fu- 
ture, from all expense whatever oa account of 
the said claims. 


Articiz XIV. The United States do further- 
more discharge the Mexican republic from all 
claims of citizens of the United States not here- 
tofore decided against the Mexican government, 
which may have arisen previously to the date of 
the signature of this treaty; which discharge 
shall be final and perpetual, whether the said 


claims be rejected or be allowed by the board of 


commissioners provided for in the folowing arti. 


ole, and whatever shall be the total amount of 
those allowed. 


Articte XV. The United States, exonera- 
ting Mexico from all demands on account of the 
claims of their citizens mentioned in the prece- 
ding article, and considering them entirely and 
forever cancelled, whatever their amount may 
be, undertake to make satisfaction for the same, 
to an amount not exceeding three and one quar- 
ter millions of dollars. To ascertain the validity 
and amount of those claims, a board of commis- 
sioners shall be established by the government of 
the United States, whose awards shall be final 
and conclusive ; provided, that in deciding upon 
the validity of each claim, the board shall be 
guided and governed by the principles and rules 
of decision prescribed by the first and fifth arti- 
cles of the unratified convention, concluded at 
the city of Mexico on the twentieth day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three ; and in no case shall an award be made in 
favor of any claim not embraced by these prin- 
ciples and rules. 

If, in the opinion of the sald board of commis- 
sioners, or of the claimants, any books, records, 
or documents in the possession or power of the 
government of the Mexican republic, shall be 


deemed @ecessary to the just decision of any 
claim, the commissioners, 


or the claimants 
shall, within such period as Con- 
gress may designate, make an application in 
writing for the same, addressed to the Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted 
by the Secretary of State of the United States ; 
and the Mexican government engages, at the 
earliest possible moment after the receipt of such 
demand, to cause any of the books, records, or 
documents, so specified, which shall be in their 
possession or power, (or authenticated copies or 
extracts of the same,) to be transmitted to the 
said Secretary of State, who shall immediately 


through them, 


deliver them over to the said bhard of commis- 


sioners: Provided, ‘I'hat no such application shall 
be made by, or at the instance of, any claimant, 
until the facts which it is expected to prove by 


such books, records, or documents, shall have 


been stated under oath or affirmation. 


AaricLy XVI. Each of the contracting par- 
ties reserves to ilself the entire right te fortify 
whatever point within its territory it may judge 
proper so to fortify for its securily. 


Articte XVII. The treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, concluded at the city of 
Mexico on the 5th day of April, A. D., 1831, be- 
tween the United States of America and the Uni- 
ted Mexican States, except the additional article, 
and except, so far as the stipulations of the said 
treaty may be incompatible with any stipulation 
contained in the present treaty, is hereby re. 
vived for the period of eight years from the day 
of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, 
with the same force and virtue as if incorporated 
therein; it being understood that each ef the 
contracting parties reserves to itself the right, at 
any lime after the said period of eight years 
shall have expired, to terminate the same by 
giving one year’s notice of such intention to the 
other party. | 

Articte XVIII. All supplies whatever for 
troops of the United States in Mexico, arriving 
at ports in the occupation of such troops previous 
to the final evacuation thereof, although subse- 
quently to the restoration of the custom-houses 
at such ports, shall be entirely exempt from du- 
ties and charges of any kind; the government of 
the United States hereby engaging and pledging 
its faith 10 establish, and vigilantly to enforce, 
all possiole guards for securing the reverue of 
Mexico, by preventing (he importation, under 
cover of this stipulation, of any arjicles other 
than such both in kind and in quantity, as shall 
really be wanted for the use and consumption of 
the forces of the Uoned States ducing the time 
they may remain in Mexico. To this end it 
shall be the duty of all officers and agents of 
the United States to denounce to the Mexican 
authorities at the respective ports any attempts 
at a fraudulent abuse of this stipulation which 
they may know of, or may have reason to sus- 
pect, and to give to such authorities all tbe aid 
in their power with regard thereto ; and every 
such attempt, when duly proved and established 
by sentence of a competent tribunal, shall de pun- 
bed by. ihe confiscation of the property ao ats 
tempted io de fraudulently introduced. 


Anriclx XIX. With respect to all merchan- 


dise, effects, and property whatsoever, imported 
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into ports of Mexico whilst in the occupation of 
the forces of the United States, whether by citi- 
gens of either republic, or by citizens or subjects 
of any neutral nation, the following rules shall 
be observed : 

1. All such merchandise, effects, and property, 
if imported previously to the restoration of the 
“custom-houses to the Mexican authorities, as sti- 
pulated for in the third article of this treaty, 
shall be exempt from confiscation, although the 
importation of the same be prohibited by the 
Mexican tariff. l 

2. The same perfect exemption shall be en- 
joyed by all such merchandise, effects, and proper- 
ty, imported subsequently to the restoration of the 
custom-houses, and previously to the sixty days 
fixed in the following article for the coming into 
force of the Mexican tariff at such ports respec- 
tively ; the said merchandise, effects, and pro- 
perty being, however, at the time of their impor- 
tation, subject to the payment of duties, as pro- 
vided for in the said following article. 


3. All merchandise, effects, and property de- 
scribed in the two rules foregoing, shall, during 
their continuance at the place of importation, 
and upon their leaving such place for the inte- 
rior, be exempt from all duty, tax, or impost of 
every kind, under whatsoever title or denomina- 
tion. Nor shall they be there subjected to any 
charge whatsoever upon the sale thereof. 

4. All merchandise, effects, and property de- 
scribed in the first and second rules, which shall 
have been removed to any place in the interior 
whilst such place was in the occupation of the 
forces of the United States, shall, during their 
continuance therein, be exempt from all tax 
upon the sale or consumption thereof, and from 
every kind of impost or contribution, under what- 
sgoever title or denomination. 


5. But if any merchandise, effects, or pro- 
perty, described in the first and second rules, 
shal] be removed to any place not occupied at 
the time by the forces of the United States, they 
shall, upon their introduction into such place, or 
upon their sale or consumption there, be subject 
to the same duties which, under the Mexican 
laws, they would be required to pay in such 
cases if they had been imported in time of peace, 
through the maritime custom-houses, and had 
there paid the duties conformably with the Mexi- 
ean tariff. 


6. The owners of all merchandise, effects, or 
property described in the first and second rules, 
and existing in any port of Mexico, shall have 
the right to re-ship the same, exempt from all 
tax, impost, or contribution whatever. 

With respect to the metals, or other property, 
exported from any Mexican port whilst in the 
occupation of the forces of the United States, and 
previously to the restoration of the custom-house 
at such port, no person shall be required by the 
Mexican authorities, whether general or State, to 
pay any tax, duty, or contribution upon any such 
exportation, or in any manner to account lor the 
same to the said authorities. 


Articte XX. Through consideration for the 
interests of commerce generally, it is agreed, that 
if less than sixty days should elapse between the 
date of the signature of this treaty and the resto- 
ration of the custom-houses, conformably with 
the stipulation in the third article, in such case 
all merchandise, effects, and property whatsoever, 
arriving at the Mexican ports after the restoration 
of the said custom-houses, and previously to the 
expiration of sixty days after the day of the sig- 
nature of this treaty, shall be admitted to entry ; 
and no other duties shall be levied thereon than 
the duties established by the tariff found in force 
at such custom-houses at the time of the restora- 
tion of the same, And to all such merchandise, 
effects, and property, the rules established by the 
preceding article shall apply. 

Anrielx XXI.—If unhappily any disagreement 
should berealter arise between the governments 
of the two republics, whether with respect to 
the interpretation of any stipulation in this treaty, 
or with respect to any other particular concern- 
ing the political or commercial relations of the 
two nations, the said governments, in the name 
of those nalions. do promise to each other that 


they will endeavor, in the most sincere and ear- 
nest manner, to settle the differences so arising, 
and to preserve the state of peace and friendship 
in which the two countries are now placing 
themselves ; using, for this end, mutual represen- 
tations and pacific negotiations. And if, by 
these means, they should not be enabled to come 
to an agreement, a resort shall not, on this ec- 
count, be had to reprisals, aggression, or hostility 
of any kind, by the one republic against the 
other, until the government of that which deems 
itself-aggrieved shall have maturely considered, 
in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whe- 
ther it would not be better that such difference 
should bo settled by the arbitration of commis- 
sioners appointed on each side, or by that of a 
friendly nation. And should such course be pro- 
posed By either party, it shall be acceded to by 
the other, unless deemed by it altogether incom- 
patible with the nature of the difference, or the 
circumstances of the case. 

Articie XXII.—If (which is not to be ex- 
pected, and which God forbid!) war shall un- 
happily break out between the two republics, 
they do now, with a view to such calamity, so- 
lemniy pledge themselves to each other and to 
the world, to observe the following rules: abso- 
lutely, where the nature of the subject permits, 
and as closely ss possible in all cases where 
such absolute observance shall be impossible. 

1. The merchants of either republic then re- 
siding in the other, shell be allowed to remain 
twelve months, (for those dwelling in the inte- 
rior,) and six months (for those dwelling at the 
seaports,) to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs; during which periods they sbal) enjoy 
the same protection, and be on the same footing, 
in all respects, as the citizens or subjects of the 
most friendly nations; and, at the expiration 
thereof, or at any time before, they shall have 


effects without molestation or hindrance ; con- 
forming therein to the same laws which the eiti- 
zens or subjects of the most friendly nationa are 
required to conform to. 
the armies of either-nation into the territories of 
the other, women and children, ecclesiastics, 
scholars- of every fuculty, cultivators of the 
earth, merchants, artisans, manufacturers, and 
Gshermen, unermed and inhabiting unfortified 
towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
persons whose occupations are for the common 
subsistenee and. benefit of mankind, shall be 
allowed to continue their respective employments 
unmolested in their persons. Nur shall their 
houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, 
nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted, by 
the armed force into whose power, by the events 
of war, they may happen to fall; but if the ne- 
cessity arise to take anything from them for the 
use of euch armed force, the same shall be paid 
for at an equitable price. All churches, bospi- 
tals, schools, colleges, libraries, and other esta- 
blishments, for charitable and beneficert pur- 
poses, shall be respected, and all persons con- 
nected with the same protected in the discharge 
of their duties, and the pursuit of their voce- 
tions. 

2. In order that the fate of prisoners of war may 
be alleviated, all such practices as those of send- 
ing them into distant, inclement, or unwholesome 
districts, or crowding them into close and noz- 
ious places shall be studiously avoided. They 
shall not be confined in dungeons, prison-ships, 
or prisons; nor be put in iruns, or bound, or 
otherwise restrained in the use of their liiubs. 
The officers shall enjoy liberty on their paroles, 
within convenient districts, and have comforta- 
ble quarters; and the common soldiers shall be 
dispused in cantonments, open and extensive 
enough for air and exercise, and lodged in bar- 
racks as roomy and good as are provided by the 
party in whose power tbey are, for its own 
troops. But if any ufficer shall break his parole 
by leaving the district so assigned him, or any 
other prisuner shall escape from the limits of bis 
canlonment, after they shall have been designa- 
ted to him, euch inditidual, officer, or other pri- 
soner, shall forfeit so much of the benefit of this 
article as provides for his liberty on parole or in 
cantonment. And if any officer so breaking his 
parole, or any common soldier so escaping from 
the limits assigned bim, shall afterwards be 
found in arms, previously to his being regularly 
exchanged, (be person so offending shall be dealt 
with according to the established laws of war. 
The officers shall be daily furnished by the party 
in whose power they are, with as many rations, 
and of the same articles, as are allowed, either in 


full liberty to depart, carrying of all their 


Upon the entrance of 


kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank 
in its own army; and all others shall be daily 
furnished with such ration as is allowed to a 
common soldier in nts own service: the value of 


‘all which supplies shall, at the close of the war, 


or at periods to be agreed upon between the re- 
spective commanders, be paid by the other party, 
on a mutual adjustment of accounts for the sub- 
sistence of prisoners; and such accounts shall 
not be mingled with or set off against any others, 
nor the balance due on them be withheld as a 
compensation or reprisal for any cause whalever, 
real or pretended. Each party shall be allowed 
to keep a commissary of prisoners, appointed by 
itself, with every cantonment of prisoners in pos- 
session of the other; which commissary shall 
see the prisoners as often as he pleases; shall be 
allowed to receive, exempt from all duties or 
taxes, and to distribute whatever comforts may 
be sent to them by their friends; and shall be 
free to transmit his reports in open letters to the 
party by whom he is employed. 

And it is declared that neither the pretence 
that war dissolves all treaties, nor any other 
whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending the solemn covenant contained in this 
article. On the contrary, the state of war 18 
precisely that for which it is provided, and 
during which its stipulations are to be as sacred- 
ly observed as the most acknowledged obliga- 
trons under the law of nature or nations. 

Articre XXIII.—This treaty shall be ratified 
by the President of the United States of America, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof; and by the President of the Mexican re- 
public, with the previous approbatiun of its gen- 
eral Congress; and the ratification shall be ex- 
changed in the city of Washington, or at the seat 
of government of Mexico, in four months from 
the date of the signature hereof, or sooner if 
practicable. 

Ia faith whereof, we, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries, have signed this treaty of peace, 
friendship, limits, and settlement; and have 
hereunto affixed our seals respectively. Done 
in quintuplicate, at the city of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, on the secund day of February, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight. 


N. P. TRIST. 11. 8.) 
LUIS G. CUEVAS.  {n. s] 
BERNARDO COUTO. f. s. 

MIGL. ATRISTAIN. fi. 1 


Speeches in Congress. 


MR. DIX, OF NEW YORK, 
ON SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 
(Continued from page 21.) 


That the ordinance was not deemed by its fra- 
mers, or by the Congress whieh eontinued it in 
force, incompatible with any degree of freedom 
from restraint, which may justly be claimed as 
essential to political liberty, is apparent from the 
terms of the instrument itself. ‘he articles, of 
which the sixth and last prohibited slavery, were 
expressly declared to be adopted, “ for extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these re- 
publics, their laws and constituliens, are erected ; 
to ix and establieh those principles as tbe basis 
of all laws, constitutions, and governments, 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in the 
said Territory ; to provide also for the establish- 
ment of States, and permanent government 
therein, and for their admission to a share in the 
Federal councils on an equal footing with the 
original States, at as early periods as may be 
consistent with the general interest.” 


Several considerations suggest themselves in 
connection with this subject. 

1. Nenher the framers of the ordinance nor 
the first Congress col sidered the perpetual prò- 
hibition of slavery in the North-western territo- 
lory inconsistent with the admission of the States 
to be formed out of it into the Union on equal 
footing with the original States.” Neither the 
actual tenure of slaves, nor the right to hold 
them could have been considered essential to the 
full fruition of the political liberty which the 
States essed as members of the Union. 

2. The prohibition was not considered incon- 
sistent. with the terms of cession of the territory 
by Virginia in 1784, which required that (he 
States to be formed out of it should be “repub 
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lican States, “ and admitted members of the Fede- 
ral Union, having the same rights of sovereign- 
ty, freedom, and independence.” These rights 
of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
therefore, which the members of the Federal 
Union enjoyed, were by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, and the first Congress, deemed fully 
possessed, although the right to hold slaves was 
prohibited. Virginia concurred in passing the 
ordinance in the Congress of the Confederation 
in 1787, and in continuing it in force in the first 
Congress under the Constitution in 1789. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to (he original 
validity of the ordinance, | believe its authority 
has always been respected by responsible tribu- 
nals. I will read a decision from the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in the case of Merry vs. 
Chexnaider, 8 Martin's Reports, (new series) 
699. l 

“Appeal from the court of the First District. 

“Porter, J., delivered the opinion of the court. The 
plaintiff sues in this action to recover his freedom, 
and from the evidences on record is clearly entitled to 
tt. He was born in the North western Territory since 
the ennctment of Congress, in 1787, of the ordinance 
for the government of that country, according to the 
6th article of which there could be therein neither slave- 
ry nor involuntary servitude. This ordinance fixed 
forces? the character of the population in the region 
over which it ts extended, and takes away all founda. 
tion from the claim set up in this instance by the de. 
fendant. The act of cession by Virginia did not de- 
price Congress of the power to make such aregulation. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed. 
that the judgment of the district court be affirmed with 
costs.” 

This decision was pronounced in 1830, and it 
fully sustaine the view of the subject I have 
taken. : 

II. On the 7th of April, 1798, an act was 
passed for an amicable settlement of limits with 
the State of Georgia, and authorising the estab- 
lishment of a government in the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. This act authorised the President to es- 
tablish therein a government in all respects simi- 
lar to that in the territory north-west of the Ohio 


river, excepling the sixth article of the ordi- 


nance of 1787. It then prohibited the importa.. 
tion of slaves into the territory from any place 
without the limits of the United States. This 
act was passed ten years (less a few months) 
before Congress was authorised by the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the importation of slaves into the 
States which were originally parties to the Fede- 
ral compact. This provision of the Constitution 
applied only tu the then existing States. It did not 
extend tothe States thereafter to be formed, or 
to the territories of the United States; a fact of 
the highest importance, if it is to be regarded as 
a limitation of avested power. The exercise by 
Congress of the power of prohibiting the intro- 
duction of slaves into the Mississippi Territory 
from foreign countries appears to have passed 
without opposition. 1 find no division in either 
House on that clause of the bill. This fact 
shows the undisputed interpretation put at that 
day on the Constitution of the United States in 
respect to the powers of Congress over every 
matter 9f domestic concern in the territory be- 
longing tothe United States, and especially over 
the subject of slavery, the most delicate of all. 
There was a direct exercise by Congress in 
respect to the lerritories, of a power which was 
osilively prohibited in respect to the States ex- 
isting at the adoption of the Constitution. This 
act passed uuder the administration of the elder 
Adains. 


III. At the Ist session of the 6th Congress, 
chap. 41, laws of 1800, an act was passed to di- 
vide the territory belonging to the United States 
north-west of the Ohio river into two separate 
governments. This act created a Territorial 
Government for Indiana in all respects similar to 
that provided by the ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the North-west Territory. This 
precedent reafirms the principles contained in 
ae ordinance. The act was signed by the elder 

dams. 


IV. On the 26th of March, 1804, an act was 
passed dividing Louisiana into two territories, 
and providing for the temporary government 
thereof. All that part of the territory south of 
the 33d parallel of latitude, now the southern 
boundary of Arkansas, was erected into the ter- 
ritory of Orleans. 

The 10th seclion of the act had three provis- 
ions in respect to slavery in the territory: 1. 
The importation of slaves, from any place with- 
out the limits of the United States. was nrohih- 


sition to this section. 


ited; 2. The importation, from any place with- 
in the limits of the United States, of slaves im- 
ported since the Ist of May, 1798, was prohib- 
ited; and, 3. The importation of slaves, except 
by a citizen of the United States removing in- 
to said Territory for actual settlement, and 
being at the time of such removal bona fide owner 
of such slaves,” was prohibited. 


When this section was under discussion in the 


Senate, a motion was made to strike out the last 
clause, and it was negatived by a vote of 19 to 
9. Among the votes in the rezative were John 


Breckenridge and John Brown of Kentucky, Jes- 


se Franklin of North Carolina, James Jackson of 


Georgia, Samuel Smith of Mary land, Thomas 
Sumpter of South Carolina, Witliam H. Wells 
and Samuel White of Delaware; 8 of the 19 
from slave-holding States. 


The House Journal does not show any oppo- 
The vote on the nal 
passage of the bill was 66 yeas and 21 nays. Of 
the latter only 7—one third of the whole number, 
were from slave holding States. 


The Territory of Orleans seems to have re- 
mained subject tu these restrictions—at least all 
but the first—until 1812, when it was erected 
into a State, with the name of Louisiana. At 
least l can find nothing to the contrary. On the 
2d of March, 1805, an act further providing for 
the government of the Territory was passed, by 
which the ordinance of 1787 was applied to it, ex- 
cept the sixth article, prohibiting sluvery forever, 
and so much of the second paragraph as regula- 
ted the descent and distribution of estates. But, 
by the eighth section of the act, the act of March 
26, 1804, dividing the Territory of I ouisiana 
which was limited in its operation to one year 
and to the end of the next session of Congress 
thereafter, was continued in full force until re- 
pealed, excepting so far as it was repugnant to 
the act of 1805. The restrictione on the impor- 
tation of slaves were not repugnant to that uct, 
and they must have been continued in operation. 
I state this fact because it has been supposed 
and asserted that the act of 1804 was repealed 
the next year ; as though Congress had passed it 
inconsiderately, and had thus early become con- 
vinced of the illegality of the restrictions upon 
slavery which it contained. But the construction 
of the act of 1805 is so obvious that the repeal 
cannot be admiiled without Judicial interpreta- 
tions showing it. l find none. Oa the contrary, 
i find a decision of the Supreme Court of Luuisi 
aus, showing that those restrictions were con- 
tinued in force. I will read an extract from it 
to the Senate. i 

s Formerly, while the act dimding Loutsiana into 
two Territories wus in Jorce in this cuuniry, slaves, 
introduced here in contravention to it, were freed by 
operation of lum; but that uct wus merged in the legis- 
lative provisions which were subsequently enacted un 
the subject of importution of sluves into the United 
Stuten. — Goma? vs. Bonneral, 6 Martin's Rep., 656, 
(Sup. Court of La.,) 1819. 

The general law referred to, went into opera- 
tion on the first of January, 1808. It, therelore, 
there was, as this decision shows, a merger in 
1808, there could bave been no repeal in 1805. 

There cannot be a stronger case to show the 
control Congress has exercised over the surject. 

Slavery existed in Louisiana when it was 
ceded to the United States. Congress did not 
impose any resiriction on the tenure of slaves 
then held iu the territory; that might have im- 
paired vested rights of property uuder the local 
law, which the United States had covenanted in 
the treaty of cession to maintain aud protect. 
But Congress not only proceeded, at once, io pro- 
hibit the smportation of slaves from ſoreigu coun- 
tries, but to prohibit their introduction irom the 
States of the Union, excepting when accompany- 
ing and belung:ng to citizens of the United States 
moving into the Territory to become residents. 
This was to impose restrictions upon its exten- 
sion even within the Territory in which it existed. 
It was a direct probibition of the domestic slave 
trade. lt was an exercise of power, in respect 
to the Territories, which Congress did not pos- 
sess in respect to the States. It was an antici- 
pation, by four years, of the time at which Con- 
gress was authorized to prohibit the importation 
of slaves into the original States. The act was 
signed dy Jeflerson. 


V. On the llth of January, 1805, an act was 


passed establishing the Territory of Michigan, 


wilh a government “in all respects similar to 
that provided by the ordinance of Congress, 
passed un the 13th dey of July. 1787. for the vor. 
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ernment of the territory of the United States 
north-west of the river Ohio.” 

VI. On the 3d of February, 1809, a similar 
government was established for the Territory of 
Mlinois. These two last acts also passed under 
Mr. Jefferson’s Administration. 

VII. On the 4th of June, 1812, an act was 
passed “ providing for the government of the 
Territory of Missouri,” and the laws and regula- 
tions in force in the district of Louisiana were 
continued in operation. 


VIII. On the 3d of March, 1817, 8 government 
was formed for the Territory of Alabama, and 
the laws then in force within it as a part of Mis- 
sissippl, were continued in operation. These 
acts were passed under Mr. Madison. 


IX. On the 2d of March, 1819, the Territory 
of Arkansas was formed from the Territory of 
Mississippi, and a government established for it. 

X. On the 6th of March, 1820, the inhabitants of 
Missouri were authorised to farm a Constitution 
and State Government, and slavery was prohibit- 
ed in all that part of the Territory of Louisiana 
north of the 36° 30% north latitude. In this 
exercise of legislative power, the greatest latitude 
is given tothe authority claimed under the clause 
of the Constitution respecting the territory of the 
United States. ä 

XI. On the 30th March, 1822, an act wa 
passed for the establishment of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Florida, containing provisions making 
it unlawful “to import or bring into the said 
Territory, from any place without the limits of 
the United States,” any slave or slaves. 

These acts were passed under Mr. 
administration. 

XII On the 20‘h April, 1836, an act was passed 
establishing the Territorial Government of 
Wisconsin,” securing to the inhabitants * the 
rights, privileges, and advantages secured to the 
people of the North-western Territory by the 
ordinance of 1787, subjecting them io the con - 
ditions, restrictions and prohibitions ” contained 
in said ordinance, and extending the laws of the 
United States over them. T. is act was signed 
by General Jackson. 

XIII. On the 12th June, 1838, a Territorial 
Government for lowa wus established, and the 
laws of the United States extended over it. This 
act was signed by Mr. Van Buren. 

And here, Mr. President, 1 close this rapid 
specification of legislative preci dents, commen- 
cing with the frat Congress, aud running, with a 
current of authority uninterrupted and almost 
unopposed, through more tban half a century, 
down to the present day. ; 

By looking through these acts, it will be found 
that the power of governing the persons occupy- 
ing the territory belonging to the United States 
nas been exercised by Congress in almost every 
form, and tor a great variety of purposes, muni- 
cipal as well as political.. Oficers have been ap- 
pointed, their qualifications prescribec, the right 
uf suffrage fixed, limited, and extended, the de- 
scent and distribution of estates regulated, courts 
organized and their powers defiued, personal 
rights secured, anu, in general, the whole power 
of legislation has been controlled by Congress 
through the supervision it has retained over the 
laws passed by the Legislative Assemblies of 
the Territories. 

Let me now see how far this exercise of legis- 
lative power bas been sanctioned by judicial ia- 
lerpetations. I quote from decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the highest judical tribunal in the 
United States. ‘Ihat Court, in reference to the 
clause of the Constitution giving Congress power 
to dispose of and make all neediul rules and regu- 
lations respecting the terrilory belonging to the 
United States, says: 

“ The power given in this clause is of the most 
nary kind. Rules und regulation: . 9 
rilory of the United States; they necessarily confer 
complete jurisdiction. It was necessary to confer it 
without limitation, to enable the new Government to 
redeem the pledge given to the old in relution to the 

Jormation und powers of the new States.”— Te Chero- 
kee Nulion vs. L'he State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 44. 

Je term ‘territory, as here used, is merely de- 
scriptive of one kind of property, and is eyuwalent 
to the word ' lands,’ and Capos has the same power 
over tt as over any other property belonging to the 
United States; and this power is vested in Congress 
without limitation, and has been considered the Jour- 
dation upon which the Territorial Governments reat. 
In the cute of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland, 
4 W heaton, 422, the Chief Justice, in giving the opin- 
don of the court, speaking vf this article und the power 
of Congress growing out of it, applies it to the Lerri. 


tamal (loner.menta and enue all adentt these rareta fas 
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tionality. And again, in the case of the American 
Insurance Company, vs. Canter. (1 Peters, 542,) in 
speaking of the cession of Florida under the treaty 
with, Spain, he says that Florida, until ske shall be. 
come a Stale, continues to be a Territory of the United 


States. governed by virtue of that clause in the Con- 


stilulion which empowers Congress lo make all need ful 
ting the territory or other 
tates."— The United States 


rules and jreg 770 a 
0 e Umile 
Yo: Gratiot et ar, 14 Peters, 537. T 
-~ ©* Perhaps the power of governing a territory - 
ing to the Unitel.. e chick 15 not by Benini 
a State, acquired the means of „ may 
result necessarily from the fucts thut it is not within 
the jurisdiction of any particular State. and 18 within 
tae and jurisdiction of the Uni:ed States The 
ri 
‘the right to acquire lerritory. Whichever may be the 
source whence the power is derived, its possession is 
unquestioned.” — hief Justice Marshall; the Ameri 
can Insurance Company vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. 

I might refer to other decisions of the court, 
in which the same principle is recognized, though 
less directly, perhaps, but sustaining the same in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and giving va- 
Jidity to the legislative precedents I have cited. 
Writers on constitutional law ( Rawle, Sergeant, 
Story,) concur in this construction. In short, it 
is believed that no power exercised under the 
Constitution of such magnitude as that of govern. 
ing the Territories of the United States has been 
more uniformly acquiesced in from the formation 
of the Government to the present day, and in all 
ats departments, legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. No system of rules would be safe, if its 
authority could be disputed and overturned, in the 
Face of such comprehensive and long-continued 
sanctions. Government, law, social and political 
order, would become unstable, uncertain, and 
worthless, as safeguards, either to property or 
life, if their foundations could be thus sapped and 
undermined by logical sutlety and refinement— 
by new versions of the Constitution at war with 
its ancient interpretations, and running counter 
to the whole course of the public administration 
from the earliest periods of time. 

And here, Mr. President, I dismiss the question 
of power. If, as [ think, the affirmative is sus- 
tained, something, nevertheless, remains to be 
considered. A power may be possessed, and 
yet it may not be right to exercise it. Its exer- 
cise must be justified by considerations of public 
or private advantage: it must not work either 

blic or private wrong. I propose tu consider 
at under this aspect. 

And, in the first place, I intend to say nothing 
in regard to private interests excepting this— 
there is no proposition before us to interfere 
With slavery where it exists—no restriction on 
the exercise of private or personal rights within 
the sphere of the local laws under which they 
arise. The question before us is, whether slaves 
shal) be permitted to be introjuced into Oregon, 
or whether their introduction shall be prohibited. 
It is a remote territory, generally conceded 
( though in this J] do not concur, as } shall here- 
after explain more fully ) as not likely to be oc- 
cupied by slaves, if they were allowed to be car- 
ried there. The fact that it a generally ad- 
mitted to be unfit for slave labor must divest the 
question of all practical infringement of private 
rights, even in the estimation of those who take 
extreme views of the subject. I shall therefore 
consider it only in its bearing upon great public 
daterests. ; 

Mr. President, J consider this question, in the 
form it has assumed, as involving the extension 
of slavery. I consider it so under the motion to 
strike out the 12th section, which substantially 

rohibits the introduction of slaves into Oregon. 

tit is made so more particularly by the 
amendment offered by my friend from Mississip- 
pi, [Mr. Davis, ] which provides: 

“ That nothing contained in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to authorise the prohibition of domestic 
slavery in said Territory whilst it remains in the 
condition of a Territory of the United States.” 

J understand this as an assertica of the right to 
eacry siaves into Oregou both against the inter- 
ference of Congress, and the desire of the inhab- 
ilants to exclude them. I understand it as maio- 
lam ing the right to iotroduce domestic slavery 
inte Oregon. This is extension, and against the 
wishes of the inbabitants who have prohibited its 
introduction. Let me then, present some con- 
siderations concerning this whole subject of ex 
tension. 

Those who oppose the extension of slavery to 
wider limits, believe that such extension pro- 
motes the multiplication of s'aves, On the other 
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to govern may be the inevitable eonsequence of 


hand, it is contended that it makes no addition lo 
their numbers, but merely spreads them over a 


element of no inconsiderable force in the ratio of 
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our progression. In the last quarter of a cen- 


broader surface. This position is believed to be | tury—about the period we take for a duplication 


wholly inconsistent with all the received laws of 
population. The tendency ot the human race js 
to increase in a compound ratio of the extent 
and productiveness of the surface on which it is 
sustained. The highest possible impulse is given 
to this increase jn an occupied country, distin- 
guished for its fertility, and offering certain re- 
wards for the products of labor. This is the 
charagter of our own soil. Wherever slave labor 
can be cerried, it will, for a time be productive. 
Missouri affords a strong illustration of the truth 
of this proposition. This State lies wholly north 
of 36° 30‘, north latitude, excepting a strip 
about thirty miles wide on the Mississippi, run- 
ning down to the thirty-sixth parallel, and yet, 
though so far north, sla very made rapid progress 
there after her admission into the Union. By the 
census of 1820, there was 10,222 slaves; in 1830, 
24.820, an increase of one hundred and forty per 
cent. in ten years; and in 1840, 58,240, an in- 
crease of one hundred and thirty-five per cent. 
in ten years. For several years, the slave popu- 
lation increased more rapidly than the free. In 
all new and fertile soils, where the demands for 
labor are urgent, this will be the inevitable result. 
the multiplication of the human species is gov- 
erned by laws as inflexible and certain as those 
which govern the reproduction of vegetable life. 
In both, the stimulus, whatever it may be, con- 
stitutes the law of the increase. I am aware 
that the ratio of increase in Missouri, both in re- 
spect to the white and black race, was material- 
ly modified by immigration; and to that extent 
the result is independent of the application of 
the principle 1 hove stated. But it can hardly 
be denied that surface, productive surface, is the 
great element in our extension. It is this alone 
which bas carried the ratio of our increase far 
beyond that of any other people. If we had been 
restricted to the area of the thirteen States, how 
different would have been the result of our decen- 
nial enumerations! The same principle governs 
the white and the black races. The laws of la- 
bor, subsistence, and population, act on both, 
though not every where with the same intensity. 

If these conclusions are just, an enlargement 
of the surface over which slavery is spread car. 
ries with it, by force of invincible Jaws, a mul- 
liplication of tbe race held in bondage : in other 
words, a substantial increase of the number of 
slaves. Extension in respect to surface, is mul- 
tiplication in point of number. The two propo- 
sitions cannot be legitimately separated either 
in reasoning or in practice. In this view of the 
subject, the extension of slavery is a reproduc- 
tion of the original responsibility of introducing 
it; and in this respect it has a moral bearing, to 
which the great mass of the community cannot 
be indifferent. 


Mr. President, in providing for the govern- 
ment of our Territories, while they continue sub- 
ject to the exclusive regulation of Congress, no 
view of the subject would be complete which 
overlooks the part we are performing in the 
great movement of civilized society, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Let us turn our altention 
to some of the considerations which suggest 
themselves in connection with this point. It re- 
quires no powers of prophecy to foretell that we 
are dertined ta spread ourselves over the greater 
portion of the Anerican continent on this side 
the great lakes—south to the densely peopled 
ortions of Mexico, and west to the Pacific. 

or ls it an idle dream of the imagination to 
foresee in our political organization the fuunda- 
tions of an empire increasing more rapidly, and 
destined to expand to broader limits, than the 
Rowan Republic: not an ewpire, like the latter, 
fuunded in war, and propagating itself by brute 
force , but an empire founded in peace, dnd ex- 
lending itself by industry, enterprise, and the 
arts of civilizatiup. Rome, in receiving intc her 
bosom, the surrounding population as she con- 
quered them, instructed them in the art of war, 
and made them the instruments of new aggres.- 
sions. We receive into ours the surplus popula- 
tion of the Old World, to instruct them in the 
arts of peace, and to accelerate the march of 
civilization across the western continent. There 
is nothing in the history of buman society so 
calculated to exalt it as the spectacle we pre- 
sent—receiving into the bonds of friendship, and 
admitting to the rights of citizenship, the surplus 
of the over-peopled and over-governed countries 
of Europe. These annual additions constitute an 


of our numbers—we have received from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
alone, nearly a million of immigrants; and from 
continental Europe we have had large additions. 
These drains, on the one hand, and accessions on 
the other, are not only likely to continue, but to 
increase in force. A surplus population, provrta 
ded for by emigration, is certain to be regularly 
re- produced. Europe, therefore, will not be nu- 
merically weakened by these annual drains, even 
though they should be indefinitely augmented ; 
and every addition to our numbers from abroad 
renders the force of immigration more intense, 
hy relaxing the ties which bind to their native 
soil the kindred multitudes left, behind. 


For an indefinite period, then, we may calcu- 
late on Jarge and constantly-increasing additions 
to our population by immigration; and the natu- 
ral multiplication of our own people, under the 
impulse of the powerful stimulants contained in 
a soil of extraordinary fertility, and in tbe su- 
perabundant supply of food, will doubtless main- 
tain our past rate of increase, and give us, at the 
close of the present century, a hundred millions 
of inhabitants. 


One of the most interesting and important 
problems, both for the American statesman and 
philosopher, is to determine of what race or ra- 
ces this vast population shall consist; for on the 
solution which future generaticns shall give to it 
will essentially depend the prosperity of the com- 
munity or communities they will constitute, and 
their ability to maintain such a form of goverr- 
ment as shall secure to them the blessings of po- 
litical liberty and an advanced civilization. Ia 
a general survey of the races by which the earth 
is peopled, though the varieties are infinite, there 
are but four grand divisions—the Asiatie, the 
Caucasian, the Ethiopian, and the Indian. The 
whole surface of Europe, with some inconsider- 
able exceptions, is occupied by the Caucasian 
race—by the descendants of the energetic and 
independent tribes, which, from the shores of 
the Caspian, have, indifferent eras, spread them- 
selves over Germany and western Europe, and 
laid the foundations of nearly all the civilization 
the world contains. From this Indo-Germapic 
or Caucasian race, we ere ourselves descended ; 
and we are doing for the New World what they 
did for the Old—spreading ourselves over and 
subduing it—not indeed by arme, but by the arts 
of peace. In whatever portion of Europe emi- 
gration to the United States lakes its rise, it 
brings with it homogeneous currents. ‘The same 
blood fills the veius of all. Jf shades of variety 
exist in the intellectual and physical characteris- 
tics of the multitudes who come among us, it is 
to be traced to the influences which diversities of 
soil, climate and government have exerted upon 
them in the different sections of Europe in which 
their lot has been cast. Ìn the great outlines of 
their physiognomy, animal and moral, they are 
identical; and they sre distinguishable from all 
other races by peculiarities not be mistaken. 


Ì believe it to be in the order of Providence 
that the continent of North America, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some inconsiderable dis- 
tricts, is ultimately to be peopled by the same 
race which has overspread Europe, and made it 
what it is in science, in art, in civilization and in 
morals. We may, by a misapplication uf the 
means at our commaud, thwart for a season the 
divine purpose: we may pustpone the consum- 
mation of the end we have to accomplish; but 
the deeply seated causes which are st work will 
ultumately triuu.ph over all obstacles. Years, 
possibly centuries—(and what are centuries in 
the history of nations and empires? )— say pos- 
sibly centuries may be necessary to complete this 
process; but it must, in the end, be completed. 
I believe it may be satisfactorily shown that the 
free black population in the northern States does 
not increase by its own inherent force. I doubt 
whether it Is fully reproduced. lu four of the 
New England States—Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode island and Connecticut—the black popu- 
lation, from 1820 to 1840, materially decreased. 
In New York, Massachusetts and Maine, there 
was au increase during the same period; but this 
was doubtless due to the immigration of manu- 
mitted blacks from the South, finding their way to 
the principal commercie! States. Without these 
accessions, the resuſt in these States would prob- 
ably have been the same as in the four New 
Eneland States referred to. Under the most fa- 


to be, an inferior caste in the North. It counts 
nothing in the estimate, physical or intellectual, 
of the strength of the body politic. Even where 
the forms of its admission to the privileges of 
freemen are complete, it is an excluded class. 
Let the liberal and the humane do what they 
may, they cannot change the unalterable law of 
its destiny. Public opinion at the North—call it 

rejudice, if you will—presents an insuperable 
e against its elevation in the social scale. 
My own State has recently, by a majority of 
about one hundred and thirty thousand votes in 
two hundred thousand, refused to place blacks on 
the same footing as whites in the exercise of the 
elective franchise. Illinois and Connecticut have, 
l believe, done the same thing by decided votes. 
A class thus degraded will not multiply. This 
is the first stage of retrogradation. The second 
almost certainly follows. lt will not be repro- 
duced ; and in a few generations, the process of 
extinction is performed. Nor is it the work of 
inhumanity or wrong. It is the slow but certain 
process of nature, working out her ends by laws 
so steady, and yet so silent, that their operation 
is only seen in their results. I am not sure that 
this fact is so supported by statistical data that it 
can be considered settled beyond foubt. If it were 
it might sulve a great problem in population in 
the United States—a problem full of consequence 
ond of instruction for our guidance that manu- 
mitted blacks, as a class, do not multiply, and 
perhaps are not reproduced. 

Is it the part of wisdom or humanity to pro- 
mote the extension or increase of a race, which 
has ite destiny written in characters not to be 
mistaken or eflaced—an extension adding noth- 
ing to the public prosperity or strength, an i ep- 
larging the basis of human degradation and suf- 
fering? 

What is the true policy of the country, look- 
ing to its rapid growth and to the steady exten- 
sion of our people over the unoccupied portions 
of this continent? Sir, there is grave cause for 
reflection in the unexampled increase of our pop- 
ulation by its inherent force, and still more in 
the vast accessions annually made to our num- 
bers by immigration. The public order and 
prosperity depend in some degree in giving to 
these accessions, foreign and domestic, a uniform 
and homogeneous character. We could not di- 
vert the current of immigration if we were dis- 
posed to do what every dictate of humanity re- 
pels and condemns. lt is in the vast and fertile 
spaces of the West that our own descendants, as 
well as the oppressed and needy multitudes of the 
Old World, must find the food they require, and 
the rewards for labor, which are necessary to 
give them the spirit avd the independence of free- 
men. I hold it to be our sacred duty to conse- 
crate these spaces to the multiplication of the 
white race. Our part is to see, also, as far as in 
us lies, that this new material is made to confurm 
to the political organization, of which it is to 
become an integral part. [have always believed 
this object would de best accomplished by a lib- 
eral policy. The Federal Government can do 
nothing in this respect. The State governments 
must.do all—rather perhaps by acting upon fu- 
ture generations than the present—by establish- 
ing schouls, by the removal of restrictions upon 
the application of labor and capital, and by eman- 
cipating industry, under all us forms, from the 
shackles of privilege and monopoly. 

If we were to look to the rapid increase of our 
population alone, without reference to external 
accessions—accessions annually increasing and 
with a constantly-accelerated force—I should 
bold it to be our duty to promote, by all just 
and constitutional means, the muluplication 
of the white race, and to discourage, as faras we 

roperly can, the mult plication of every other. 

eason and humanity, acting within the limits of 
the Constitution, will define the mode and extent 
of the agency we may exert over our destinies in 
this respect. With regard to the policy of peopling 
this continent with the highest race in the order 
of intellectual and physical endowment, there 
can be no difference of opinion. No man can hesi- 
tate to say whether the condition of this conti- 
neut, in all that conceros its government, morals, 
civilization, prosperity, strength, and productive- 
ness, would be most likely to be promoted by 
peopling it with the race from which we are 
sprung, or with the descendants of the Ethiop 
and the Caffre. There may be portions of the 
Southern States in which the climate aad objects 
of culuvation require the labor ofjblacks. I pass 
by all considerations of this character for au ob- 


vious reason. 
which can only be cultivated by the African 
race, they are embraced within the territorial 
boundaries of organised States, over whose do- 
mestic condition and relations the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no control. The question concerns 
only them, and I forbear to (ouch it. But admit- 
ting the necessity of slave labor there, the ad- 
mission furnishes no argument in favor of the ex- 
tension of the African race to territories in which 
no such necessity exists. 

The character of the population by which this 
continent is to be occupied, is a subject of vital 
importance to every section of the Union. The 
strength of the whole is concerned, and with 
its alrength its security from external ‘ggression 
and intestine disorder and violence. The nearer 
the great body of our people—those especially 
who till the earth—approach the same standard 
in intelligence and political importance, the 
more likely shall we be to maintain internal 
tranquility in peace, and bring to the common 
support in war, the united strength of all. A de- 
graded class is always, and must b-, by force of 
immutable laws, an element of insecurity and 
weakness. I will not say that the North is as 
much interested in this question as the South. But 
we have a very deep interest init, Manumitted 
slaves come to us in considerable numbers. They 
will continue to do 80 in spite of discouragements 
We may oppose, and without the aid of compul- 
sory legislation on the part of the States in which 
they are manumitted. All such additions to our 


numbers are in the highest degree undesirable. 


They add nothing to our strength, moral or 
physical ; and, as we fill up, their tendency is to 
exclude whites to the extent that they contribute 
to supply the demand for labor. If the fifty 
thousand freé blacks in New York were to be 
withdrawn, their places would be filled by an 
equal supply of white laboreis. Our strength 
and our prosperity would be proportionably in- 
creased by substituting white citizen: for a class 
laboring under civil disqualifications, and exclad. 
ed, by the force of opinion, from all share in the 
concerns of Government. We desire and need 
independent, not dependent classes. We have, 
then, a deep interest in this question, first as a 
member of the common Union, and next as a 
community in some respects independent and 
sovereign. In both relations it concerns our 
permanent welfare, and we can never consent 
or contribute—by any act, by inaction, by acqui- 
escence, express or implied—to the extension of 
slavery to regions in which it does not now 
exist. 

Ii is generally conceded that there is nothing 
in the climate or productions of Oregon, which 
requires the labor of blacks. If this be 80, sla- 
very, if introduced, would gradually give way in 
the competition with free labor. Notwithstand- 
ing this inherent tendency in slavery to wear it- 
self out in districts io which it is not indispensa- 
bly necessary, it will be profitable fora dime in 
new countries, where there are lands to be 
brought under cultivation, and where there is an 
urgent demand for labor. But for a temporary 
purpose—with the assurance that it must event- 
ually be eradicated—would it not be unjust and 
unwise, considering the question in its political 
bearing alone, to decline to exclude it, and to 
make the prohibition absolute? 

Gentlemen have said this is not a practical 
question—that slaves will never be taken to Or- 
egon. With all deference to their opinions, l 
differ with them totally. I believe, if permitted, 
slaves would be carried there, and that slavery 
would continue at least as Jong as ia Maryland or 
Virginia. The Pacific coast is totally different 
in temperature from the Atlantic. It is far 
milder. Lines of equal temperature—isotbermal 
lines, as they are technically denominated—tra- 
verse the surface of the earth in curves of varied 
eccentricity in reference to the parallels of lati- 
tude. These curves are nowhere, perhaps, 
greater than on this continent. In the latitude 
of Nova Scotia, which is bound for nearly half 
the year in fetters of ice, snow on the Pacific 
does not lie more than three or four weeks. Io 
the valley of the Wilbamette, above the 45th de- 
gree of north latitude - the parallel of Montreal 
grass grows the whole winter, and cattle are 
rarely if ever housed. Green peas are eaten al 
Oregon city, in the same parallel, at Christmas. 
Where is the corresponding climate to be found 
on this side of the continent? Where we sit— 
near the 39th? No, sir, far to the south of us. 
The latitude of Georgia gives on the Pacific a 
tropical climate. 


lf there are portions of the Union 


When I say this is a practical question, I do 
not rely on reasoning alone. The prohibition of 
slavery in the laws of Oregon was adopted for 
the express purpose of excluding elaves. A few 
had been brought in; further importations were 
expected; and it was with a view to put a stop 
to them that the prohibitory act was passed. 

Shall we, then, refuse to ratify this prohibition ? 
Are we unwilling to extend to the inhabitants of 
Oregon a privilege they ask for themselves? 
Shall we, by our judgment solemnly pronounced 
here, declare that the Territory of Oregon shall 
be open to the introduction of slaves, unless the 
people, through their Legislative Assembly, re- 
enact the prohibition? | might go further, and 
ask in reference to a proposed amendment, 
whether we are prepared to say, against the wish- 
es of the inhabitants, that the introduction of 
slaves into Oregon shall not be prohibited? 

Mr. President, I desire it not to be understood, 
in putting these inquiries, that I am in favor of 
leaving to the inhabitants of Territories the de- 
cision of a question not only affecting them, but 
of vital importance to the prosperity of the whole 
community. I bave always regarded it as one of 
the high duties of the Federal Government to 
give direction and shape to the institutions of the 
inhabitants of a Territory while preparing them- 
selves for admission into the Union. This tem- 
porary subordination was deemed necessary for 
the Northwest Territory, even though settled by 
the unmixed population of the thirteen original 
States, trained io self-government and to the ex- 
ercise of political rights under institutions of the 
most faultless character. How much more ne- 
cessary is such a supervision now, when Ter- 
ritories are becoming annexed to the Union in- 
habited by the most heterogeneous races, aod 
wholly unused to the enjoyment or exercise of 
rational freedom? 

An honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
(Ma. Bapcer,] denominated this submission of 
power to the inhabitants of the Territories a ro- 
publican measure, or as in accordance with the 
genius of our republican institutions. Sir, it was 
not 30 considered in former times—in the earlier 
and better days of the Republic. Let me state 
some historical facts touching this questiun. 

In 1805, an act was passed for the government 
of the territory of Orleans. While the bill was 
under discussion in the Senate, certain amend- 
ments were offered, the effect of which would 
have been to give the inhabitants of the Territosy 
of Orleans the management of their own domes- 
tic concerns, uncontrolled by Congress. The 
Journal of the Senate does not show by whom 
the amendments were offered ; but on searching 
the records of that period, I find the manuscript 
copy endorsed, * Mr. Tracy’s motion to amend 
bill.” 1 think this may be regarded as the orig- 
inal, to which subsequent attempts to emancipate 
the Territories from the control of the Federal 
Government, before they have the population 
necessary to give them a representation in Con- 
gress, may be referred. Whatever the doctrine 
may be considered at the present day, it derived 
little support from republican sources then. it 
was brought fdrward by Mr. Tracy, an able and 
respectable Federalist irom Connecticut. On the 
division, which was called on hu motion to strike 
out for the purpose of inserting his amendments, 
it received bul eight votes, including bis own. 
They were given by Timothy Pickering and 
John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts; Uriah 
Tracy, the mover, and James Hillbouse, of Con- 
necticut; James A. Bayard and Stephen White, 
of Delaware; Simeon Olcott, of New Hamp- 
shire; and James Jackson ; all these gentiemen 
were Federalists, for it was not until several 
years later that Mr. Adams acted with the Re. 
publican party. Some of them were among the 
brightest ornaments of the Federal party of that 
day, both in respect to talents and private char- 
acter, and oll were strenuous opponents of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration. Against these eight 
ayes were (wenly-lour Does, given by the great 
body of Mr. Jefforson's supporters and some of 
his opponents. Among the former were Ba la- 
win, of Georgia, Giles of Virginia, and Smith 
of Maryland. The supporters of the measure 
were, with one exception, Federalists, and oppo. 
nents of Mr. Jeflereon’s administration. lu op. 
ponents were chiefly Republicans, and SUpport- 
ers of his administration. 


The remainder of this interesting speech is neees- 
sarily postponed until next week, when it will be in. 
serted, accompanied by the reply of Mr. Calhoun. 
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Payments due for subscription to the Register, up 
tn thé end of Volume 73, (Ist of March, 1848,) will 
continue to be made to Jeremian Huenes, Baltimore. 
From the commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 
Sth, 1848,) all subscriptions will be payable to GEORGE 
Beatty, Editor of Register, Philadelphia. 

The accounts of euch subscribers as have paid J- 
Hoenss in advance, beyond March 1, 1848, will be 
duly credited to them respectively by the new Edi- 
tor. Jeremiah Hueues, 


GORE BEATTY. 
July 5, 1843.—1f. 8 
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Cares Cushixd, of Massachusetts, to be Briga- rch, 
dier General, April 14, 1847, vice Pu. Low, ap- 
pointed Major General. 

Sreruine Price, of Missouri, to be Brigadier 


General, July 20, 1847, vice Davis, declined. 


day of March, 1849. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all the 
officers of the old army who received appoint- 
ments in any of the additional regiments raised 

eat f , for the war with Mexico shall be restored to their 
The following is a copy of the Bill which pass- | former regiments or corps and rank, as additional 
ed both Houses of Congress on Tuesday, 18th | officers, of the respective grades to which they 
inst., regulating the position of certain officers | would have succeeded, and to which they shall 
of the Army, and awarding three months’ extra | now succeed, in virtue of their former commis- 
pay to the disbanded troops : sions: Provided, That such officers so restored 
shall be reappointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: . ind 
provided, That the next vacancy happening in 
such grade of such regiment or corps to which 
they succeed shall not be filled. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates engaged in the military service of the 
United States in the war with Mexico, and who 
served out the term of their engagement, or have 
been or may be honorably discharged; and first 
to the widows, second the children, third to the 
parents, and fourth to the brothers and sisters of 
such who have been killed in battle, or who died 
in service, or who, having been honorably dis- 
charged, have since died, or may hereafter die, 
without receiving the three months’ pay herein 
provided for, shall be entitled to receive three 
months’ pay: Provided, That this provision of 
this fifth section shall only apply to those who 
have been in actual service during the war. 
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AN ACT to amend an art entit'ed “ An act supple- 
mental to an act entitled ‘An act providing for the 
prosecution of the existing war between the Uni- 
ted States and the Republic of Mexico,” and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentalives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proviso of the first section of 
an act approved the eighteenth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, in the fol- 
lowing words: That when the war with Mexi- 
co shall be terminated by a definitive treaty of 
-peace, duly concluded and ratified, the number of 
major generals in the army shall be reduced to 
one, and the number of brigadier generals shall 
be reduced to two; and the President of the Uni- 
ted States is authorised and directed to select 
from the whole number which may then be in 
office, without regard to the date of their com- 
missions, the number to be retained, and cause 
the remainder to be discharged from the service 
of the United States,” be and the same is hereby 
repealed : Provided, That no vacancy happening 
in the grade of general officer shall be filled up 
until the number is reduced io one major general 
and two brigadier generals. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the existing law as requires the discharge, at 
the close of the war, with Mexico, of one addi- 
tional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, 
artillery, infantry, and riflemen in the army of 
the United States, who were appointed or promo- 
ted under the third section of the act passed on 
the eleventh day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven, entitled“ An act to raise 
for a limited time an additional military force, 
and for other purposes,” be and the same is here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of said act, passed on the eleventh of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, as 
requires the discharge, at the close of the war 
with Mexico, of two additional surgeons and 
twelve additional assistant surgeons, as authorised 
by the eighth section of said act: four quarter- 
masters, and ten assistant quartermasters, as au- 
thorised by the tenth section of said act; and 80 
much of the act of the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, as requires the discharge, 
at the close of the war with Mexico, of an assist- 
ant adjutaut genera), with the rank, pay, &c. of a 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry, and two assistant 
adjutants general, with the brevet rank, pay, &c. 
of a captain of cavalry, as authorised by the se- 
cond section of the said act of the third of March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven ; and the two 
deputy paymasters, a8 authorised by the twelfth 
section of the last mentioned act, and the two 
principal musicians allowed to each ‘regiment of 
artillery by the eighteenth section of the said last 
mentioned act, be and the same is hereby repeal- 
ed: Provided, That no vacancy happening under 
the provisions so repealed shall be filled up until 
further authorised by law: And provided further, 


Srrecags iv Concress.—Under this head our 
readers will find the conclusion of Mr. Dix's 
Speech, and also that of Mr. Catnoun, which, 
though lengthy, we give entire. We regret that 
we were compelled, by the press of other matter, 
to divide Mr. Dix's Speech. Mr. Calhoun takes 
the opposite side of the slavery extension ques- 
tion—asand as this subject is now engrossing so 
much of public attention, we doubt not they will 
be read with deep interest by many. We com- 
mend them to the attentive perusal of our rea- 
ders, as, apart from the subject they are designed 
to elucidate, we think they contain much valua- 
ble information. 

fe a a 

F Our present number contains important 
and interesting intelligence from Europe, receiv- 
ed per Steamer Hibernia. 

In France tranquillity has been restored, and 
affairs are beginning to wear a more promising 
aspect. Gen. Cavaignac, who may almost be 
termed the irresponsible Dictator of France, has 
been assiduously laboring io consolidate the Go- 
wernment, and we sincerely hope that Republi- 
canism may soon be firmly and permanently esta- 
dlished in this distracted country. 

In Russie, that fell destroyer, the Cholera, is 
ragiog with unabated violence. 


National Affairs. 
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ABMY AND NAVY. 
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The M. O. Delta of the 6th inst., announces 
the arrival of the following : 


Per ship Calcutta, from Vera Cruz—Compa- 
nies A, B, D and G, 5th Tennessee Volunteers, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Bounds, Cap- 
tains Shaver, Thomason and Reese, Lieuts. Lil- 
lard, Sentu, Anderson, McCartney, Miller, Odell, 
Bramlett, Porter and Moreland, Acting Assist’t 
Surgeon Cameron, and 270 men. Lieut. King 
and Privates John Boling, of Co. D, and Archibald 
Murray, of Co B, died on the passage. On the 
3d inst. Wm. Cummings, a seaman, fell over 
board and was drowned. D 

Per ship Harkaway, from Vera Cruz—Capts. 
Smith and Simms, 3d Kentucky Volunteers, 
Capt. Bardett, Lieuts. Hughes, Bibb, Chapline 
and Russell, 4th Kentucky Volunteers, and 36 
men. , l 
Per ship Maid of Orleans, from Vera Cruz— 
Col. McClellan, Maj. Walker, Adjt. Fulkerson, 
Capt. R. D. Powell, A. C. S., Capts. Vaughn, 
S. Powell, Dill. O’Brien and Patterson, Lieuts. 
McSpadden, Brown, McConny, Gault, Lyons, 
Watterson, Lafferty, Collins, Sheldon, McCartey, 
Hinneger, Emmerst, Lacy, Boyde, Henley, Hall 
and Adams, Drs. Johnson and McGee, : Acting 
Ass*t. Surgeons, Mr. Oliver, Sutler, Capt. Free- 
man, 4th Tennessee Volunteers, and 543 men. 

Per ship Atlantic, from Vera Cruz—Colonel 
Williams, Lt. Col. Preston, Surg. Roberts, Adjt. 
Creel, Capt Martin, A. C. S., Capt. Keating, 
McCreesey, Coon and Harding, Lieuts. Wood- 
ruff, Briston, Dorris, Carey, Talbott, White, 
Bush, Washburn, Massey, Watkins, Shackleford, 
and Cosby, Sergt. Maj. Kane, Quartermast. Bail, 
Com. Sergts. Smith and Strawbridge, and 314 
men of the 4th Kentucky Volunteers. 

Per ship Palestine, from Vera Cruz—4 com- 
panies, of dhe( 3d (Kentucky Volunteers—300 
men. 


Per ship Suviah, from Vera Cruz—3 compa- 
„ Tr ee ee D OOP mnan 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE FRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Gmrox J. PILLow, of Tennessee, (Brigadier 
General in the United States volunteer service,) 
to be Major General, April 13, 1847, vice BENTON, 
ae lined. 


Jons A. Quitman, of Mississippi, (Brigadier 
General in the United States volunteer service,) 
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Per ship Orphan, from Vera Cruz—Major 
Ward, Capts. Lair, Mayfield, Hardin aml Cook, 


Lieuts. Gilmore, Cowen, Doner, Woodruff, Tra- 


buc, Wickliffe, Davis, Johnson, Barber, Snyder, 
and Egan, Assist. Surg. Steele, and 316 men of 


the 4th Kentucky Volunteers. 


Per schooner C. G. Stratton, from Tampico. 
Maj. Forsyth, Paymaster, U. S. A., Capt. Bab- 
bot. A. Q. M., Maj. Capers, Sutler, Capt. Wag- 
The Stratton 
brought $70,000 in specie to the U. S. Govern- 


staff, Harbormaster at Tampico. 


ment. 


— . — —— 


From Lower CALITORNIA.— Extract of a letter 
dated La Paz, Lower California, May 9, 1848: 

Company D, Capt. Nagle, and Lieuts. Pendle- 
ton, Theal, and Morehead, are at San Jose.— 
They take the place of Lieut. Haywood, of the 
U. S. Navy, and his party. The officers at this 
port are Lieut. Col. Burton; Company A, Capt. 
Steel, Lients. Penrose and Young, and acting 


Lieut. Haughton; Company C, Lieuts. Matsel and 


Ketchum, and acting Lt. Scott. Passed Midship. 
Strains has command of an armed schooner, and 
This 
gentleman was with Lieut. Haywood during his 
The Ohio and Preble are at Monte- 
rey. More recruits are expected here from Up- 


is under the orders of Lieut. Col. Burton. 
difficulties. 


per California and Oregon. Local difficulties in 


Oregon will prevent our receiving much assist- 


ance from that quarter. Jour of Com. 
— 6 


U. S. Sronkshir RELIETr.— This vessel ar- 
rived at New York on Wednesday, with eighty 
or ninety sick seamen and marines, from Alva- 
The following is a list of the officers at- 


rado. 
tached : 


C. H. Poor, Esq., Lt. Command’g; Alphonso 
Bartol, Acting Lieut.; W. E. Hopkins, do.; J. 


V. B. Bleecker, Purser; R. McSherry, Passed 
Assistant Surgeon; L. S. Thornton, 


cond day out. 


— — . — 


A Pensacola letter of the 30th ult., published 


in the New Orleans Della, says: 


The Germanrown sailed yesterday for the 


Gulf, with orders for the squadron to rendezvous 
here ; the majority of it will return North. The 


vessels that are to remain here are the sloops-of- 
war Germantown and Saratoga, steamers Irish 
and two or three small 
The Cumberland, flag-ship, left her 
anchorage in the harbor yesterday, and anchored 
outside the bar, preparatory to her going to New 


and Water Witch, 
schooners. 


York, which will be in a day or two. 


—— 


NavAI.— The U. S. Ship CumserLaȚxn, Capt. 
JamEsson, bearing the broad pennant of Commo- 
core Perry, arrived at New York on Wednesday 
Ihe Cumberland sailed from Havana on 
the Sth instant, and just before her departure a 
rumor was circulated that an insurrection had 
taken place in Porto Rico, and that the Govern- 
ment officers in that place had sent to Havana 
The report was not, however, 


night. 


for assistance. 
believed. All was quiet at Havana. 

The Cumberland sailed from Vera Cruz on the 
17th ult , and anchored off Pensacola on the 23d 
ultimo. She sailed thence on the 2d inst., and 
hove to off Havana on the 8th. After communi- 
cating with the American Consul, she sailed the 
same day for this port, and her passage hither 
has been delayed by alternate head winds and 
calms. She was three days between the Capes 
of Virginia and Sandy Hook. All well on board. 

The following is a list of her officers : 

Com. M. C. Perry, Commanding Home Squad- 
ron. 

Captain William Jamesson. 

Executive Officer—Lieut. Jas. L. Henderson. 

Purser— William Sinclair. 

Surgeon — A. G. Gambill. 

Lieutenants— Wm. L. Herndon, J. J. B. Wal- 
bach, P. U. Murphy. 


Acting 
Master; W. E. Young, Ist Lieut. Marines; Jef- 
ferson McRoberts, Midshipman; W. D. Prout, 
Captain’s Clerk ; J. Robin, Purser’s Steward.— 
John Caldwell, hospital steward, died on the se- 


Lieut. Com'dg. Marines—J. T. Doughty. 
Commodore’s Sccretary—Wm. H. Allmand. 
Passed Assistant Surgeon—Wm. A. Nelson. 
Assistant Surgeon—R. T. Mason. 

Acting Master—Lardner Gibbon 


Passed Midshipmen—Henry Rolando, Henry 


Rodgers. 
Captain's Clerk—A. Moore Rose. 
Commodore's Clerk—J. H. Wainwright. 
Purser’s Clerk—Robert Speiden. 


Midshipmen—C. E. Thorburn, J. D. Blake, 
C. W. Flusser, J. N. Quackenbush, O. P. Allen, 
C C. Cannon, J. F. Milligan, G. H. Chapman, J. 


P. K. Mygatt. 
Gunner —Elijah Haskell. 
Carpenter Gerard Henderson. 
Sailmaker— Richard Van Voorhis. 


— em 


AF The frigate Brandywine, Capt. Boardman, 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Storer ; 
the steam frigate .dleghany, Capt. Hunter, and 
the sloop-of-war St. Marys, Capt. Crowninshield, 


were all in port at Rio Janeiro on the 12th ult. 


Tue St. Marys was to sail in a ſew days ſor the 


Pacific. ° 
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Foreign News. 
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IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE BY THE 
STEAMSHIP HIBERNIA. 


New Yong, July 21. 


this evening, in thirteen days from Liverpool.— 
The following is an abstract of her news :— 


From France the news is interesting. 
insurrection. 


has been discovered. 


land. 


Accounts from Augsburg, of the 2] inst., state 
that through the intervention of the Bavarian and 
Prussian ambassadors, the blockade of Trieste 
has been withdrawn. The only control hereafter 
to be exercised will be confined to the preven- 


tion of the transport of the materials of war. 


The whole of Europe still continues in a state 
In spite of the reiterated 
statements that Denmark and Germany had ar- 


of great excite vent. 


rived at some pacific adjustment respecting the 


duchies, up to the last accounts no appearances 
of a settlement of the dispute were visible, but 


considerable forces were being marched to the 
seat of war. F 


lu Berlin great excitement prevailed up to the 
Continual assemblages of the people 


Ist inst. 
kept the Prussian capital in agitation, pressing 
upon the Minister some impossible request. 

The most important event which has taken 
place in the German Parliament at Frankfort, 


has been the election of Archduke John as Lieu- 


tenant General of the German Empire. The 


Prince had 436 votes recorded in his favor; 


Baron Von Gagern, the President of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 52. The Archduke ıs a liberal 
in politics, and a thoroughly practical man. He 
is the present representative of the Emperor at 
Vienna, and in that, capacity is expected to open 
the Austrian Diet. This is the first practical 
tep towards German unity; and Prussia at this 
uncture can scarcely present any serious impe- 
diment to the success ol her more fortunate rival 
of the house of Austria. 

The decision of the Assembly was celebrated 
at Frankfort with great rejoicings. The con- 
mittee of international affairs has pursued a mo- 
derate course, and declares the repeated proposals 
of members and corporations to enter into au al- 
liance with Fravce and the United States. 

The German aod Sclavonian quarrel seems to 
increase in intensity. The Germans and the 
Illyrians have also had a sanguinary engagement 
at the Weiskirchen. 

At Bucharest all business is suspended on ac- 
count of the cholera. This fatal scourge has 
now appeared in the capital of St. Petersburgh, 
under circumstances calculated to inspire very 
considerable alarm. 

In Maly the military operations of Charles Al- 
bert are suspended Irom some unexplained cause. 
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The steamer Hibernia arrived at her berth, 


Investi- 
gations are in progress in relation to the late 


The villain who shot the Archbishop of Par's 


We see nothing in the papers of the prepara- 
tions for the visit of the Queen of England to Ire- 
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themselves of almost the whole of the Venetian 
provinces, and they are threatening Venice itself. 
Palma Nuova surrendered-on the 25th ult. to the 
Austrians the whole of the material of war, and 
a large park of siege artillery was amongst the 
spuils. The communication between Lombardy 
and Vienna, are re-opened by this surrender. 

It is said that the Piedmontese are about to 
make a decisive stroke against Verora ; but they 
are slow in their operations. The 12,000 men 
of Durando will be marched to Allessandria to 
relieve that garrison, which will thus be enabled 
to take an active part in the war. There was are- 
port that Radetzky was abont to march to Milan. 

Rome continues ina distracted state. Mobs 
have assembled, with cries of“ down with the 
Ministry,” and with difficulty tranquillity was re- 
stored. 

Letters from Palermo, dated 25th, state that 
official notice had been received that Genera! 
Bussaco, with 20.000 Neapolitap troops hud been 
defeated by the Calibrese, near Cozinza. 


The accounts from the Neapolitan dominions ` 


are very contradictory. The Calabrian insur- 
rection bas, we are led to believe, assumed a 
very formidable character, and the insurgents 
seem inspired with a desperate resolution. Whe- 
ther the forces which are sent to suppress them 
will be sufficient, must depend upon the attach- 
ment of the troops to the King. A revolt had 
taken place at Procida amongst the galley slaves. 
The insurrection was subdued by the National 
Guard, after the slaughter of about 150, and as 
many wounded. 

From Spain we have the usual reports of a 
projected Carliat rising. General E io has, it is 
said, entered Spain with Arroyos and Sopelanna, 
for the purpose of effecting a rising in Navarre, 
and has also been joined by Cabrera. Elio is a 
man of prudence and talent, and his movements 
are doubtless of the first importance. 


[From the M Y. Herald’s Telegraphic Despatches } 


Liverroou. July Sih, 1848 —The letters and 
papers from Dublin and other parts of Ireland. 
which have arrived this morning, contain news 
of a highly important character. 

The clergy of the arch-diocese of Tuam have 
held a conlerence on the subj et of the proposed 
amalgamation of the two great sections of the re- 
pealers, and after mature deliberation they have 
announced their repygnance to the union. In 
their letter to Mr. Ray, they write:—'t We are 
therefore for the Loyal National Repeal Assc- 
ciation—the monument of the Liberator’s mighty 
genius, which has stood the test of the law, and 
has been proof against government prosecutions 
and jury packing Attorney Generals. 

We are sincerely desirous fur the co-operation 
of all honest repealers. We would gladly hail 
amongst us at Conciliation Hall, all thuse who 
are disposed to act within the law and the con- 
stitution. If our brethren of the confederation 
do not intend to exceed the limits of constitu- 
tional agitation, why not at once bury all past 
differences, and join Conciliation Hall? There 
is no principle in their doing so; it is all a ques- 
lion uf private feeling; and we really believe 
that the Irishman who would not forget his own 
feelings in compliment to the memory of Danie! 
O Connell has not the self-sacrifieing devotion of 
true patriotism.” i , 

The letter is signed by eight parish priests, ten 
curates, and three prolessors. Jt nust be ad- 
mitted that the number and respectability of the 
clergy who :ssue this manifesto, and the mature 
deliberation it has received, give n weight and 
significance, and fully evidence that between the 
Repeal Association and the League there is a 
wide distinction. 

Advertisements, calling a meeting of the“ Re- 
peal Association” for Monday next, have ap- 
peared, and it is generally expected that John 
O Connell will again make an attempt to prolong 
iis existence. 

Mr. Martin, proprietor of the Felon, had, up 
to last night, evaded the vigilance of the police. 
Mr. Meagher is about to start for America.— 
The precise object of his visit is unknown, save 
that it relates ta the political condition of Ire- 
land. 

Belfast letters of yesterday state that the Bel- 
fast Protestant Repeal Association had issued un 
address to the Orangemen of Ulster relative to 
the forthcoming procession of the 11th inst. 

In the address they cite William the Third 
and Martin Luther as examples for repea 
expose the luflacy of England being no“ 


arned on trete Protestant princip’ * 


t 


d 


upon the Orancemen to assert that the act of 
union ought to be repealed, and a domestic legis- 
lature established in Ireland. | 

For holding sentiments such as these, no less 
than twenty five members have ‘been expelled 
from the Orange Institution. 


France.—The Revolution in France has as- 
sumed a more promising aspect. The late in- 
surrection having been completely quelled, and 
tranquillity apparently restored, Gen. Cavaignac, 
as the almost irresponsible Dictator of France, 
seems to be zealously occupied in consolidating 
the government: the funds are rapidly impro- 
ving, and for the first time since the overthrow 
of the monarchy, the hope is raised that France 
will secure for herself, after all her bloodshed 
and sacrifices, an effective, just, and moderate 
executive. 

Paris, after the frightful events recorded in 
our last number, has subsided into a state of 
comparative calm. The measures which the 
government of Gen. Cavaignac has adopted have 
all been marked by consummate good sense and 
judgment. No longer being compelled to pro- 
pitiate a class, which had been led falsely to 
conceive themselves the conclusive object of all 
legislation, General Cavaignac determined to dis- 
pel at once the fallacy of ‘the organisation of 
la bor.“ 

Public opinion has been considerably modified 
upon this subject, especially by an able speech 
delivered by M. Thiers in one of the bureaux, in 
which that able statesman challenged the com- 
munists to disclose to the world their secret of 
suppressing at will the miseries of the working 
people. If any one possess such a secret he 
must divulge it, and if nobody possess ıt, let no 
ane promise it, for to promise in such a case is 
to pave the way for the effusion of human blood.” 
The declaration of the new constitution, * that 
man has a right to labor,“ is directly impeached 
by M. Thiere, who, however, admits the claims 
of old age and incapacity from disease and infir- 
mity to relief. 

Accordingly, Gen. Cavaignac, having strength- 
ened his position by the introduction of an im- 


. mense military force has announced to the Na- 


tional Assembly that the ateliers nalionauæ are 
actually suppressed, timely eleemosynary aid 
being granted to the indigent until confidence 
shall have become so far-restored as to revive 
business and the ordinary demands for labor. It 
may now be said that all the mischievous schemes 
of Louis Blat e are knocked in the head. 

This is tbe first step in the right direction; and 
a second is said to be meditated, which, if car- 
ried into effect, will be a new guarantee for in- 
ternal tranquillity and peace with surrounding 
nations. Ii is reported that the army of the 
Alps will be broken up, and that the chief body 
of the troops will be transferred to Paris. We 
should rejoice most sincerely at the adoption of 
such a build and effectual policy. But even at 
present, al} the outward indications of the revo- 
lution of February are disappearing. The eter- 
nal songs of * Mourir pour la patrie,” Le Chant 
da depart,” &c., are heard no more, and the peo- 
ple of Paris have awoke from their hallu cins- 
tions. | 

The difficulty of the mement seems to be, in 
what way to dispose of the enormous number of 
prisoners apprenended as insurgents, which are 
tocreasing daily. Five hundred more were ar- 
rested ov Tuesday last; they now exceed eight 
thousand. Tue military commissions are inces- 
santly laboring in the examinations and pro- 
cesses to bring them to trial; but no definitive 
pian has yet been fixed upon us their ultimate dis- 
pusal. No light has yet been thrown upon the 
complicity of the principal leaders. Causidiere 
ia publicly alleged to be the chief conspirator ; 
and to biw is ascribed the guilt of having mainly 
concocted the insurrection. 

The names of Lamartine and Ledru Rollin are 
also freely mentioned as having promoted the 
movement, and they are both said to be jealously 
watched, so that any attempt to escape would 
lead to their apprehension, But all these reports 
have no official foundation at present; the mem- 
bers of the late government preserve a guarded 
silence, and we perceive no indication of any 
bostile action as ainst them personally, either by 
General Cavaiguac or the National Assembly.— 
The consideration of the payment of their month- 
Jy pensions has been, however, studiously de- 
ferred. 

The new constitution is in progress of discus- 
sion in the bureaux. We only regard these de- 


bates as indicative of the political opinions pre- 
vailing gt the moment; since, pending the deci- 
sion of the great problem whether a republic 
can be maintained in France, where abstract 
theories as to whether the principle of the con- 
stitution shall be, do not to one another that 
which you would not have done to you,” or 
love one another,” is a matter of mere specu- 
lation, having no application to a form of govern- 
ment supported purely by a military force. 

These questions will, however, serve to amuse 
the members of the National Assembly, whilst 
Gen. Cavaignac pursues his policy uncontrolled, 
of bringing every thing into order, and of allow- 
ing, if he proves faithful to his principles, full 
scope for republican institutions, when the French 
people are fitted to enjoy their practical benefit. 
We may state, however, that itis now doubtful 
whether the new constitution will provide for 
one or two Chambers; a division of opinion pre- 
vails upon the subject, and a very strong mi- 
nority, if not an actual majority, will vote for 
two Chambers. The communist, Pierre Leroux, 
desires three powers in the State. 

An attempt is being made to procure the ap- 
pointment of General Cavaignac, with plenary 
executive authority, during twelve, or at least 
four months, after the constitution shall be voted. 
But the moderate party, with MM. Thiers and 
Odilon Barrot at their head, will strenuously op- 
pose such an arrangement. At present the con- 
duct and policy of General Cavaignac appear un- 
exceptionable; but when the army of the Alps 
shall be transferred to the Champ de Mars, and 
Paris surrounded by six or seven brigades of 
troops, which could crush in an instant any at- 
tempt against the executive authority, it will re- 

uire great self-denial on the part of General 

avaignac to surrender the authority which has 
been conceded to him, and which, perhaps, might 
again unloose all the wild passions of the Paris 
multitude. However, General Cavaignac has 
intimated that his will be a peace policy ; and if 
he adheres io that wise resolution, not suffering 
the temper of France to be roused by the war 
which prevails in Italy, nor alarmed by the 
“ cloud which appears in the east of Europe,” 
the French may now apply their genius, undis- 
turbed by foreign powers, to the solution of the 
problem, whether a republic is suited to their 
happiness, and will promote their civilization. 

The arrest of Emile Girardin during the in- 
surrection, and his detention during twelve days, 
have caused great uneasiness amongst all the 
friends of real liberty. No one pretends that he 
had any connection with the insurgents ; but in 
the Presse journal, of which he ia the able editor, 
he has continually reproached the government of 
February with having signed “a promise to pay” 
the people in the current coin of liberty, which 
has been dishonored. A few days ago, it was 
currently reported that M. Girardin would be 
expstriated without being brought up for trial ; 
but on Wednesday morning this able gentleman 
was set at liberty. During eight days he was 
kept au secrel, and for two or three hours in a 
cell under ground. This unexplained act of ty- 
ranny has been regarded as a deadly blow at tne 
liberty of the press and the freedom of the sub- 
ject in France. At present a little despotisin 
may be overlooked and excused ; but when the 
immediate danger shall be over, the press will 
claim its inalienable rights, and personal liberty 
must be secured, or fresh political troubles will 
inevitably ensue. 

The Paris journals of Wednesday, the Sth inst., 
represent that the city is toleravly free from 
danger. Some of the insurgents still hover about 
in the suburbs, and cut off the sentinela when 
they are isolated. A complete disarmament has 
taken place of all those arrondissements where 
the Nutional Guards joined the insurgents, and 
indeed of all those who failed · in their duty. 

About one hundred thousand soldiers are now 
really in the capital, and as many more volun- 
ieers from the provinces. An entire division of 
the army of the Alps has arrived at Vincennes. 
Thursday was fixed for the funeral ceremony to 
be observed in Paris, and throughout France.— 
The remains of the victims of the late insurrec- 
ine are to be deposited under the column of 

uly. 

A funeral service will be performed in all the 
places of worship io Paris, and in every com- 
mune in France. 

Arrests of very respectable persons continue to 
be made upon the charge of, being actively im- 
plicated in the insurrection. A clue has deen 


discovered to the murderer of the Archbishop of 


Paris. The departments seem tolerably quiet.— 
The celebrated M. de Chateaubriand died on 
Tuesday last. 

The proceedings of the National Assembly, on 
Wednesday night, concluded with a vote of cen- 
sure upon M. Carnot, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, for destructive doctrines circulated un- 
der his authority, in a book entitled * Manuel Re- 
publicain,” wherein the rights of familhes ar- 
attacked, and the republic is declared to have 
power to appropriate property, and to interferee 
with private capital. 

M. Carnot’s doctrines are simply those of Louis 
Blanc, and the votes of the Assembly may be ta- 
ken as a conclusive condemnation of the princi- 
ples of the Communists. M. Carnot has resigned. 
The funeral ceremonies in connection with the 
interment of the victims who fell in the insur- 
rection, took place with great pomp of proceed- 
ing on Thursday. The Bourse was closed, and 
all business suspended on this solemn occasion. 

The number of troops of the line in Paris was 
only 10,000 on the 22d of June. There are now 
60,000. 

It is said that the Minister of War intends to 
form three military camps; one upon the Pla- 
teau of Satory, at Versailles, another upon the 
Champ de Mars, and a third at St. Maur. These 
three camps would be commanded by Generals 
Dulac, Hequet, Ray, and General of Cavalry 
ee There will be also a Commander - in- 
chief. 

The insurgents who were stationed in the Jar- 
din des Plantes have, it is said, killed and eaten 
during the three days, the rare birds, and de- 
stroyed the pheasantry ; even the small exotic 
birds have shareu the same fate. 

The rigor usually attendant on a state of siege 
is now considerably relaxed, and suct of the 
trades people of Paris as are not bankrupts have 
re-opened their shops and bureaux. A notice 
has been sent to the theatres and places of public 
amusement by the police that they are author ised 
to re open. The theatres, however, show no in- 
tention of respoading to this. 

Hundreds of respectable persons, literary men, 
artists, gentlemen, educated persons, are missing; 
who were not killed in the ranks of the National 
Guard. They were among the insurgents, whose 
organisation has already recommenced. Signals 
were exchanged continualiy from house to house, 
and the extempore telegraphs were ut work.— 
During the whole of the insurrection the chiefs 
learned what was passing from the telegraphs 
erected on the summit of lofty houses, and cor- 
responding with houses within the circle of in- 
surrection. 

Documents have been found implicating Gi- 
rardin in having received money from Russia, 
the Carlists, Orleanists and Bunapartists. Rus- 
sian roubles have been said to have been found 
in his apartments. 

The attempts to poison soldiers and gardes 
mobiles still continue, and the men of the garde 
mobile have been officially warned not to accept 
wine, &c., from persons with whom they are un- 
acquainted. Many attempts, several of which 
have been successful, have also been made to 
murder sentries on their posts at night. Several 
straggling soldicrs and officers have likewise 
been assassinated in the streets of Paris. Poi- 
soned lint is also said to have been sent to one of 
the hospitals, where several hundred wounded 
soldiers were lying. 

The greatest embarrassment is produced by 
the enormous number of prisoners arising out of 
the late insurrection, which uow exceeds ten 
thousand. It is said that of those who have been 
examined already, grounds have been elicited tor 
prosecuting two thousand. It has been ascer- 
tained that at least forty thousand persons either 
constructed varricades, fought against the de- 
fenders of order, or committed assassinations. 

The provinces are represented to be in a very 
excited state ; bodies of workmen are pillaging 
the different country houses and arresting travel- 
lers un the high road. The rebels are said to be 
raising their heads, and promenade about Lyons 
and Villafranca in bands, crying ‘* Vengeance! 
we will revenge the blood of vur brethren !” 

One of the French papers proposes to Mac- 
Adamise the principal streets of Paris, so as to 
get rid of the paving stones, which are so con- 
venient for making barricades. 

The Journal des Debats aunounces that M. Bour · 
bon, the editor of Le Fuuberien, who fought in the 
ranks of the insurgents, died of his wounds on the 
ih ult. M. Napoleon Lebon and Kersansio 
were arrested onthe 3d inst., and M. Raspail, 


the editor of Sobrier’s paper, the Commune de 
Paris, has also been arrested as implicated in the 
insurrection. l 

It is said that in the Hospital of the Pitie 
alone the gold and silver found on the persons of 
the wounded insurgents amounted to the sum of 
350,000f. (£6000 ) The cash found on the in- 
surgents searched at the fifth Marie, too, is said 
to amount to 35,000f. (£1400.) One individual 
arrested in tte rue Grange-aux-Belles carried 
2400f. in gold (£84) in a belt, and 306. in silver. 
Many others, who had not even shoes to their 
feet, were in possession of 70f., 100f., and 200f. 

The prevailing impression is that the late re- 
volt has inflicted a death-blow on communism, 
socialism, and ultra-republicanism. All who in 
Paris were not in the ranks of the National 
Guards are disarmed. Those who fled into the 
suburbs or the departments are tracked, hunted 
down, ond captured. 100,000 soldiers are in the 
capital, as well as 100,000 volunteers from the 
provinces. li is said that, according as the judi- 
cial authorities proceed with their fabors, the 
facts developed become more serious. Thirty: 
four additional warrants were issued on the 5 h 
inst., not against obscure insurgents, but against 
persons who appear to have performed au im- 
portant part in the revolt, and who exercised a 
decisive influence on the facts which preceded it. 
Four persons were arrested on the Place de Ja 
Concorde on the 3d inst., to whose capture cor- 
siderable importance is attached. 

A letter from Lyons, dated in the afternocn of 
Tuesday, the 27th ult., says—“ We are not yet 
without disqmetude as to the disposition of the 
workmen. The Voraces have still seven pieces 
of cannon at the Croix Rousse, and will not give 
them up. General Gemeau has given them till 
this evening. It is feared that this disarming 
will cost dear. The General has received un- 
limited powers. He believes that he can rely 
on the army and not have need of the National 
Guard. The aspect of the city is tranquil at 
present. 

The result of the election which has just taken 
place in Corsica for a representative in the As- 
sembly, has been the almost unanimous return of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, who obtained 35,903 
voles, the entire number being 33,197. 


The following appears in the Moniteur. * The 
insinuations made at the tribune of the Assembly 
against a neighboring puwer by one of the mem- 
bers of the late government, having justly made 
an impression on the British Ambassador, his 
excellency has protested energetically, by a note 
addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, on 
ine 27th ulti „,o, against all possible application 
of these allusions to the English people or gov- 
ernment, whuse honor and character of them- 
selves would prevent them from such attempts. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, appreciating the 
noble susceptibility of Lord Normanby, has sent 
the following reply: 


„% The Minister of Foreign Affairs to His Ex 
cellency the British Ambussador:—Mv Lord 
My opinion, and that ef my government, is, that 
the government of Her Majesty the Q een is too 
Joyal to have taken any part in the incitement to 
the deplorable events of Paris. I see no objec- 
lion to your giving publicity tothis declaration, 
as well as to your note. [shall indeed see them 
with so much the more pleasure, as they will be 
a new proof of the reciprocal sentiments of 
friendship which animate the two governments. 

(Signed) Jukes Bastipe.” 


The Moniteur contains a decree dissolving the 
national ateliers. 


The Constitutionnel announces positively that 
the following military preparations are being 
made to prevent in future an insurreetion in 
Paris: — The third division of infantry of the 
Army of the Alps, under command of Gen. Mag- 
nan, is continuing its march to Paris, and the Ist 
brigade, under the orders of Gen. Renault, is at 

resent within a shorttistance of the capital._— 
This division, composed of 11 battalions, is to be 
encamped at St. Maur, ready to act in the rear 
of the insurgents, should they again raise their 
heads. The troops in Paris are to be divided 
into seven brigades, and placed under the orders 
of as many generals. There are, moreover, two 
generals of divisions to be appointed—one to 
command the right bank, and the other the left 
bank of the Seine. li is said that General Neu- 
mayer, who distinguished himself by his firmness 


during the disturbances in Lyons, is to receive a 
command. 


NILES NATIONAL REGISTER. 


Genera] Cavaignac had a conference, on the 
26th ultimo, with the Committee of the Assem- 


bly, on the ateliers nalionauz. He stated that the 
intention of the Government was to send a large 
number of the ouvriers from the departments to 
different points, where works d'urgence were to 
be commenced. ‘The Government also proposed 
to send considerable numbers to Algiers, to co- 
Jonise that country upon a modification of the 
system proposed by Marshal Bageaud. The re- 
maining portion of the work people will have 
allowances made to them at their own houses. 

On the 2d, a force of 5000 men was directed 
to Futeaux, a little manufacturing town on tha 
left bank of the Seine, near the bridge of Neuilly. 
The towr, was surrounded and all the inhabitants 
disarmed. The place is said to be a focus of 
communism, and it is thought that the incen- 
diaries who burned the royal residence at Neuil- 
ly came thence. 

A circumstance has transpired which has 
created no lutle surprise. M. de Lamartine is 
about to quit France. The pretext is, that he 
intends to travel in the East, and that he is to be 
accompanied by Madame de Lamartine. His de- 
parture must be very near at hand, as it is said 
that some of his luggage has already been de- 
spatched for Marseilles. 

M. de Lamartine’s departure at the present 
moment, and under such peculiar circumstances, 
has given rise to a variety of rumors, of which 
the truth is very doubtful. Among other impro- 
bable reports, it is said that M. de Lamartine, in 
the first place, applied for a passport fur England, 
and that the execulive government refused it on 
the ground that, before going, it was necessary 
that the National Assembly should examine and 
approve of the acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Executive Committee, from the pe- 
riod of their coming into office on tie 24th of 
February, till the 24th of June, when they quitted 
it, and that, as many questions might be asked, 
and explanations required by the Assembly as to 
these acts, and especially as to the expenditure 
of money, it would be exceedingly inconvenient 
that M. de Lamartine sbould be absent at such a 
moment. Supposing this story to be true, it 
would merely show that the present powers dis- 
approved of the absence of M. de Lamartine at 
all, but it does not dccount for his passport being 
refused to England and granted to Marseilles. 

We read in the Representant du People, The 
Society of the Rights of Man remained aloof 
from the late insurrection. Ii numbers 35,000 
men, and reserves itself for the future.” 

General Cavaignac has given the Assembly, 
agreeably to his promise, an account of the situa- 
tion of the national woikshops. These establish- 
ments, he said, presented a tormidable organisa- 
tion The idea of their institution was good and 
equitable, but, in the course of time they had be- 
come menacing for liberty and tue republie.— 
Gen. Cavaignac has paid the most serious atten- 
tion to the matter, aud came to the resolution of 
suppressing thein altogether. 


Since the late insurrection, he had interrogated 
several persons respecting the number of indì- 
viduals who had participated in it, and the high- 
est number he had beard mentioned, by the most 
competent to know the truth, did not exceed 
50,000. Now, the effective number of uperatives 
inscribed on the registers of the national work- 
shops, amounted to between 105 and 106,000, so 
that the combatants belonging to them were in a 
great minority. This fact was proved by the ar- 
rests subsequently made. 

A letter which appeared some days since in 
the journals, written trom the Piedmontese head- 
quarters, affirming that two officers of the staff 
of the army of the Alps, had arrived there with 
offers to Charles Albert, that that army should 
cross the Alps, and march to his aid if required, 
has excited some attention. 


it was agreed, without discussion, on the 3d 
inst., to allow 10,000 francs a month to the Pro- 
sident of the Council, Gen. Cavaignac. 

General Lebreton bas been elected Questor of 
the Assembly. 

The committee of inquiry into the insurrec- 
tion, having represented that they would not 
conclude the inquiry fur a fortnight, the city 18 
to remain in a stale of siege till the 25th inst. 

The prisoners detained in the dungeons of the 
barracks of the Rue de Tournon, managed to 
tunnel through to the catacombs, which extend 
under Paris. About 100 of them entered the 
catacombs, but the others remained, fearing that. 
they might be lost in the darkness amidst the in- 


tricate passages which extend for miles under 
ground. 

These unfortunate peraons have not been seen 
or heard of since. They have not made the ir es- 
cape from the calacombs by the usual places of in- 
gress and egress, and the searches that have been 
made after them have been hitherto unsuccessful. 
Torches, however, have been left burning in the 
catacombs, to direct them on their way, but the 
probability is that the whole of them will perish 
from starvation. 


Tne Latest FROM France.—A_ telegraphie 
despatch from Liverpool to the N. York Herald, 
gives the following as the latest intelligence from 
France: 

In Paris we find that it was considered neces- 
sary on the day of the funeral procession, to dis- 
arm a large portion of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
in consequence of a plot made to assassinate 
Generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciere. Notwith- 
standing the contradiction given, such a plot 
seems to have been in existence. 

General Oudinot has been elected President of 
the Council of War, in the place of General Be- 
deau, whose declination of the post of foreign 
affairs has heen complied with. 

M. Thiers has made another speech in the dis- 
cussion on the constitution. He is an advocate 
for a Senate as well as a House of Representa- 
tives. He argued that a republican government, 
with only one chamber, would have all the harsb- 
ness and rudeness of a despotic government.— 
Under a feeble President there would be that 
worst of despotisms—the despotism of a single 
Assembly. Under an energetic President, sup- 
ported by popular favor, there would be the des- 
potism o; a favorite of the multitude; and 1f nei- 
ther were disposed to yield, there would bea 
death due} between the President and the Assem- 
bly, without an intermediate body to soften and 
conciliate the contest. 

A second Assembly, discussing, and even op- 
posing the decisions of the first, would be at fi. 
beriy itself; for it would be examination, refec- 
tion and discussion. He knew, he said, that 
every new power felt an instinctive aversion to 
whatever oppos d its will. Napoleon could not 
endure a hereditary Senate; and Louis Phi- 
lippe, when in 1830,” said M. Thiers, “ we pro- 
posed to him an hereditary peerage, was as much op- 

osed lo it as M. Carrol himself. It was because 

ouis Philippe and the Emperor Napoleon knew 
well that a second Assembly, if endowed with 
hereditaryship, would become the most resisting of 
all bodies. It is, however, to be understood that 
if hereuitarychip be the principle of a peerage, 
election must be the principle of a senale in a re- 


public.” 


Alter this singular revelation—for it was sup- 
osed that the peerage for life was forced upon 
ouis Philippe—M. Thiers proceeded to argue 
that resistance saved governments instead of 
causing their fall. Neither Cnarles X, nor Louis 
Philippe had fallen because of their having been 
prevented doing what they willed—they had lall- 
en because they had nut met sufficiently powerful 
contradictors. 

If the exorbitant reais Figs Napoleon, the 
retrogade spirit of Charles X, or the excessive 
prudence of Louis Phitippe—we would compress 
the spirit of liberalism until it burst in his band 
—il these had been properly checked, neither tbe 
one nor the other would have met with carastro- 
phies. He would therefore propuse that the 
new sovereign power—that of the people—should 
be obliged to, reflect, and not allowed to execute 
its wishes, or follow its phantasies, at the mo- 
ment of their conception. 


M. Thiers dwelt much upon the example of 
the United States, where the Senate had done so 
much good; and he declared that he had beea 
urged by several eminent Americans—tis per- 
sonal friends—:o come forward and urge the ab- 
solute necessity of two Chambers, if they would 
really ſound an enduring republic. 

M. de Lamartine has addressed g letter to the 
Constitutionnel, giving an indignant denial to all 
the insinuations dealt out against him of compli- 
city with the insurgents. 


Vice Admiral Trehouasrt is to be second in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet. 

lt was rumored yesterday morning in Paris, 
hat a collision took place on the night previous, 
in the Faubourg St. Martin, in which some of 
the rioters were wounded and made prisoners. 

Paris generatly continued tranquil. Several 
arrests and seizures of arma were made on Thur: 
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” day in the Faubourg St. Antoine; and it is said 


that it was this circumstance that gave rise to 
the rumor of an infernal machine having been 
discovered. 

An army of 30,000 men will be encamped near 
Paris, probably at St. Maur, near Vincennes. 

Avernta.—Vienna papers of the Ist inst. an- 
nounce the withdrawal uf the Italian fleet from 
the waters of Trieste, in consequence of the 
representations of the Bavarian and Prussian 
Ministers. 

The Ministers have received very favorable 
intelligence from Innspruck. The deputation 
from Sevia and Cortia was not admitted as such, 
to the sudience of his Majesty. The individual 
members were admitted to a private audience, 
and his Majesty declared to the:n that the reso- 
lation of the Municipal Congregation of Agram, 
and of the Carlowitz Congress were drawn up 
illegally ; and that they could only lay their 
wishes before him through the medium of the 
General Hungarian Diet and the Hungarian 
Ministry ; that he would, however, ever uphold 
their rights inviolate. 

The Archduke John has been appointed medi- 
ator between the Hungarians and the IIIyrians. 

The royal proclamation to the Servians has 
produced a very ſavorable impression. The 
greater number of them have laid down their 
weapons, withaut, at the same lime, laying claim 
fo paterual independence.— Wiener Zeitung. 
July 1. 


Viewna, July 2.— A courier who has just or- 
rived at the Ministry of war, has brought the in- 
telligence that our troops have again taken the 
heights of Rivoli. and are bombarding the town 
from thence. The capitulation of Venice is 
daily expected. The Ministeria) Council is said to 
have declared its firm resolve to conclude a peace 
at Milan, and if needs be at Turin also. 

The Austrian army in Italy wall be immediate- 
ly reinforced by at least 30,000 men. Fourteen 
battallions are already marching thither. In Bo- 
hemia and Moravia large levies of troops are 
being made. 

The intelligence that Manin, President of the 
Venice Republic, had gone to Paris, is not cor- 
rect. He had repaired to the head quarters of 
Charles Albert, in order to lay before him the 
urgent state of affairs. The result of his mission 
is said, however, to have been very favoranle. 

According to reports from Field-Marshal Wel- 
den, daled Treviso, June 27ib, he garrisoned Fort 
Coronella on the 25th, by which movement Ve- 
nice is now completely surrounded in the Whole 
extent from thence to Cortelezzo. 


Warcacuta.—Bocuarest, June 23d.— Vester 
day great appretensions were entertained of a 
general rising here, as the Hospodar, who bad 
retucned to Bucharest at the desire of Russia, 
has Ged from it with his family, in consequence 
of the cholera. 


Ivraty.—The correspondent of the Dabats gives 
the following from the head quartors of Charles 
Albert, at Roverbella, 29th ult. : 


“ The King is irrevocably determined to fulfi 
his engagements for the delivery of Venice.— 
Whatever sacrifices it may cost Piedmont, and in 
spite of the efforts which our soldiers may have 
to make, we shall Jay down vur arms until the 
Austrians have crossed the Alps. If Charles 
Albert had wished to have stopped at the Abige, 
the present war would long since have been 
terminated ; for on those conditions the Cabinet 
of Venice had several times made overtures, but 
which have constantly been refused by him. 

* Fresh troops daily arrive, to reinforce us, 
from the interior of the Kingdom, and as they 
come up they are echelonee on the Mincio, so as 
to cover the rear of our army, and to permit 
thoee already in those positions to advance and 
reinforce the centre. 

„% Our reserve battalions, which are on the 
Tesino and the Po, as well as the fresh levies 
from Lombardy, also daily arrive. Several thou- 
sand men, perfectly well equipped and well 
Grilled, are already cantoned at Bozzolo, where 
they will be of great service. 

* The advantages gained over the enemy, in 
all the rencontres that we have had, have given 
& confidence to our army, which it is important 
to maintain. The King has, therefore, consid- 
ered it better to act with prudence, and not to 
fun a risk of weakening the morale of his troops, 


for the main ques- 
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tion with us is to gain possession of Verona. period, fall into her hands—its formation now 


Without the possession of that plaee, our left 
wing, in spite of the strong positions which it oc- 
cupies at Rivoli and at Corona, will find itself 
paralyzed; and we should be compelled, on the 
other hand, to lose a time precious to our breth- 
ren at Venice, in laying regular seiges to Man- 
tua and Legnano. 

u God knows what will he the result of this! 
but good right is on our side; the firm and loyal 
intentions of Charles Albert to secure for ever 
the independence and happiness of the kingdom 
of Northern Italy are the certain guarantees to 
us, that, sooner or later, we shall expel the for- 
eigner, who endeavored, by all means in his 
power, to prolong his domination over unhappy 
Italy. 

“Tn fine, kings, princes, generals, officers and 
soldiers, we are all animated by the truest and 
purest patriotism and ardor, and you ought not to 
be astonished at our daring to hope fur a better 
future.” 

The Fenlidue Marzo, of Milan, of the 30th 
ult., publishes a bulletin from Venice, announcing 
that General Pepe, on the 26th, visited all the 
forts along the coast up to the mouth of the 
Adige, and ordered General Ulloa, chief of his 
st: ff, io form an entrenched camp from Fort 
Crondolo to the sea coast. On the 29th Charles 
Albert left Valeggio for Roverbella. The Aus- 
trians had abandoned Isola Rella Scala, and 
concentrated themselves around Verona. A great 
movement is perceptible among the Piedmontese 
troops. 


Narls.— Intelligence to the 28th ult. has 
been received from Naples. The Calabrians are 
in open insurrection. At Apulia the people have 
refused to elect Deputies, contending that the 
former Chamber was illegally dissolved. In 
other places they have returned their former 
representatives. On the 25th a revolt breke out 
among the galley slaves m the Island of Procida. 


Russia.—The aécounts from St. Petersburgh 
describing the progress of the cholera, are more 
alarming than ever. Up to the 24th of June no 
less than 1000 cases had been officially pro- 
claimed, three-fourths of which ultimately proved 
fatal! . ' 

The Allgemeine Zeitung, of the 2d, has a long 
and most formidable account of military prepa 
rations now going forward in Riga. The army, 
it appears, is now fully equipped for war, and 
the equipments continue daily. The walls of the 
fortress bristle with cannon, and the troops have 
received orders to hold themselves in readiness 
to march al a moment's notice. All those absent 
on leave have been recalled. The destination of 
this furce is said to be Poland and the German 
frontiers.” The generals, efficers and soldiers 
ardently desire to measure their strength with 
the French and the Germans. 

Important FROM Russia —Russia occupies a 
singular and threatening, but mysterious position. 
While proclaiming peace as her desire, she is 
gathering large armies on the German frontiers. 
The Morning Post of the 6th, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Cologne, July 3, afternoon. 

« Ane extraordinary express from Berlin has 
just arrived, and brings news of the capital being 
in terror, by the Government suddenly announc- 
ing on the morning of the 2d, (hat Russia has 
declared war against the whole German Con- 
federation. General Von Schreckenstein, the 
Minister of War, and all the Ministers instantly 
assembled to take measures required in the crisis. 
The population of Berlin are all in the streets 
enthusiastic, and asone. It is believed that ail 
Germany will be equally united on this out- 
burst of a general European wer. 

“ The fact of numerous Russians having been 
mercilessly killed in the bombardment of Prague, 
and at Berlin, the indifference of the government 

to Russian remonstrances, and declaration of the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, insisting to 
carry out the war against the Danes, are cited 
b7 the Czar as open acts of war against Russia. 

he vast Russian army is crossing the frontier, 
and there is no present force to arrest its pro- 
gress.” 

The genera! character of the movements of the 
Russian forces and the Government, is such as to 
give assurance that this announcement is correct, 
and that Russia generally meditates the conquest 
of Germany, making, as part of the conse- 
quences of such a step, the formation of a great 
Sclavonian Empire, which will also, at a later 


being merely as an aid to her intended conquest. 
i 

Inpia.—Since our last, the overland mail has 
arrived from India, bringing dates from Calcutta 
to May 8th, and Bombay to May 20:h. The 
affairs of Moultan had not assumed any new 
shape. The stalements we have already given 
are substantially confirmed, with the addition 
that the apothecary, the artillerymen, and some 
of the servants of the mission who aceompanied 
Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson, some of 
whom it was supposed had been sacrificed, had 
reached Labore in safety. The order for imme- 
diate military operations against the rebellious 
Dewan, have been suspended for the present, 
and it is not expected that any active measures 
will be taken before the favorable season in O-- 
tober. With the immense foree which will then 
be brought agains: Moolraj, he will probably be 
speedily reduced to obedience. Scinde, and ail. 
other parts of the British dominions, are perfectly 
tranquil, and business was upon the point of re- 
viving, when the news of the French revolution 
reached India and checked the improvement 
which was beginning to manifest itself. 
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FROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Picayune says: 


It was reported in Mexico on the 20th, that 
the insurgents had entered the city of Queretaro 
and pillaged the faubourgs of that town. 

We translate from a letter addressed to us, da- 
ted,— 

Mexico, June 17, 1848. 


Mexico now presents the mogt mournful as- 
pect one can possibly imagine. By the absence 
of the American troops, and especially of their 
money, the inhabitants are left in a state of fright- 
ful misery, having no other means of subsistence 
than robbery and assassination. The existing go- 
vernmert has the most serious grounds of di:q:1i- 
etude on account of the movements of Paredes 
and Jarauta. The troops which it has sent 
against them are revolting and swelling the ranks 
of the insurgents. The Herrera is imminent, 
and the war will indubitably break out afresh 
upon the frontiers. 

The monarchist party is active in the city, and 
is rallying many partisans. They have the cler- 
gy for their leaders. 


(Our correspondent gives the programme of 


the Puro party, for which we cannot make room, 


and adds:) This party has its connection with the 
insurgents in the interior, and if the artillery 
which has just arrived from Quesetaro and is sta- 
tioned at Chapultepec, should join the Puros, a 
revolution will take place within a fortnight, and 
the government be overthrown. 

Yours, &c. 


We omit a letter from the same source, dated 


the 20th, and come to one of the latest date, 


which we translate: 
Mexico, June 22, 1848. 


The revolution fomented by the Puro party 
makes rapid progress. The Departments of the 
NortH have taken the initiative in it. The pre- 
sent Government is in terrible anzieiy. The 
two or three thousand men whom it can command 
are insufficient to put duwn the collossus. The 
revolution is inevitable. A new law is anticipa- 
ted daily against the liberty of the press. Arresis 
follow more rapidly than ever, although we are 
not yet sure what may be the purpuses of Paredes 
since he has not developed any plan of his own, 
but only followed that proclaimed by Jarauta.— 
All the factions will unite upon him to attain 
these ends, namely: To drive Herrera from the 
Presidency ; to refuse to execute the treaty of 
pesce ; and to renew the war upon the frontier. 

Paredes is cousin-German of Arriaga, a priest 
who has great influence over the clergy, and who 
used Paredes lo 1845 in an emergency like the 
present one. He is besides a Jesuit, and the most 
formidable one in the society. 

The views of Almonte are known to be favor- 
able to a continuance of the war, but thus far he 
has given no signs of life. Notwithstanding that 
tbe government journals are lavish in their prai- 
ses of Generals Minon, Lombardini, and others, 
for their good conduct and fidelity, we expect eve- 
ry da to hear that they have passed over to the 
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Gen. Worth was at Jalapa on the 234 ult. His 
division being encamped near Gen. Kearney’s, 
about four miles back. 

New OnLEAxs, July, 12. 

By late arrivals from Mexico we learn that 
nearly all the Volunteers and the ten regiments 
had reached Vera Cruz, and were rapidly em- 
barking on the transports bound for this and 
other ports of the United States. 

The revolutionary attempt made by Paredes 
and Jalapa had not disconcerted the government, 
which oppears confideat of quelling the insur- 

ents. 

The Legislature of Tamaulipas had demanded 
two millions of dollars from the Federal Govern- 
ment as indemnity for the lose of territory be- 
yond the Rio Grande by the Treaty of Gauda- 
Joupe. 

The Mexican government has appropriated 
9300, 000 to the relief of Yucatun. 
addressed the States for aid to the 8000 Yucatan- 
ese who took refuge in Merida and Campeachy, 
to escape the Indians. 

It is reported from Tampico, that the Mexican 
government had sent a force to take possession of 
‘Tampico, but that the citizens favor the revolú- 
tionary moaement of Paredes and Jarauta. 


Thirtieth Congress. 


— 
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Tuesday, July 18, 1848. 


IN Senate — The Senate assembled at the 
usual hour and proceeded to the prosecution of 
business. i 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
lation to the imports of coal and iron, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson inquired whether the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury had replied to the call 
made upon him as to the number of officers in the 
Baltimore Custom House. 

The Vice President replied in the negative. 

Mr. Johnson then said he would renew the call 
if the information required was not forthcoming 
in a day or two. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, trom the Committee 
on Conference, in relation to the bill reducing the 
number of General Officers in the Army, reported 
a bill repealing the act upon this subject, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Daris, of Mississippi, submitted a resolu- 
tion for consideration, to compensate Col. Fre- 
mont for his services in compiling the Map of 
Oregon and Caliſornis. 

Mr. Diz, {rom the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, made a report recommending that the 
Senate agree to the amendment made by the 
House to the bill granting half pay to the widows 
and orphans of soldiers who had been killed or 


died of wounds in Mexico. 


After 
adopted. $ 

Mr. Badger submitted a resolution for conside- 
ration, asking the President to inform the Senate 
in relation to the circumstances attending the 
seizure of the ship Admittance by an American 
vessel of war on the ccast of California. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Naval Appro- 
priation bill was taken up. The question pend- 
ing being upon the amendment striking out the 
appropriations for marine hospitals, Mr. Borland 
addressed the Senate jor two hours against the 
amendment, after which t was rejected. 

Mr. Badger moved to lay the bill on the table, 
for the purpuse of arresting the debate, so that 


some debate, the amendment was 


the report of the Committee of Conference in 


relation to the bill reducing the number of offi- 
cers in the army, should be taken up. 

The motion prevailed. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Con- 
ference, was then taken up, and while uoder 
consideration, warm and enthusiastic specches 
were made by several Senators, aller which the 
bill as reported by the commitiee was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the Senate went 
into Executive Session. 


After the doors were re opened, Mr. Clayton 
from the Select Committee, roported a bill to es- 
tablish territorial governments in Mexico and 
California, which was read twice, and made the 
order of the day for Friday next. The bill con- 
tains thirty-seven sections. The following is a 
synopsis of its main features. 

Tha aammillea recammend the nassare of the 


Paredes had 


Oregon bill nearly ast stood before the Senate's 
amendments were proposed, simply amen ‘ing it 
so as to hold the existing territorial laws of Ore- 
gon in force until after the new government has 
time to act, and to re-enact or repeal them. 

Qregon to have a legislative assembly of two 
houses, elected by the people. 

New Mexico and California to be organised 
into separate territories, with governors, judges, 
secretaries, district allopneys and marshals, ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The constitution and laws of the United States 
to be extended over them. 

The governors and judges, in the territories of 
California and New Mexico, to constitute a le- 
gislative council, and to be authorised to pass 
laws—subject to the revision or rejection of Con- 
gress; but such council not to legislate respect- 
ing slavery, the establishment of religion, the 
pledging the faith of the territory for debt, or to 
dispose of the soll. 

If any question on the subject of slavery arise, 
it is to be left to the decision of the judiciary of 
the United States. 

Courts are also to be established, with power 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the same as the Circuit Courts of the 
United States in the different States. 

Mr. Clayton said the subjects referred to this 
committee were of infinite diffculty. The terri- 
tories for which temporary civil governments 
were to be organised, embraced an area of 1.044. 
492 square miles; about as large as that of two- 
thirds of all Europe, and capable of sustaining, 
sooner or later, the population of a mighty em- 
pire. The intrinsic difficulties necessarily be- 
longing to such an organization, were increased 
by the nature and character of the poputation 
now existing there, as well as that hereafter to 
be introduced by the extension of the constitu- 
tion ard laws of the United States, over so vasta 
country. The commitiee had entered upon the 
discharge of their duties, under all these embar- 
rassments, with untiring industry, with a zealous 
resolution, and an indefatigable spirit, which he 
had never known surpassed. 

He felt it due, in justice to each and every one 
of his colleagues, to say, that amid all their Jong 
conferences and laborious discussions, in the va- 
rious topics necessarily considered by them, the 
most conciliatory epirit had been evinced by 
inem, each firmly endeavoring to maintain the 
honor and interest, not merely of his own section 
of country, but that of the whole nation; and 
endeavoring to yield so much as he felt could be 
properly and honorably conceded to others, with- 
out the sacrifice of what was essentially cue to his 
own constituents and the people of all the States. 
The conferences of the committee were in thos 
spirit attended with free and ample discussion, 
and after a full interchange of views, a vote was 
taken on a proposition moved by a Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. ichison,) that the spirit of the 
Missouri compromise be adopted, tu govern the 
settlement of all the territories of the United 
States, on this question. The committee divided, 
four for, and three against the motion. 


The Senator from Indiana, Mr. Bright, then 
moved a proposition, notice of which hag been 
previously given in the Senate, containing the 
words of the Missouri compromise, as the condi 
tion of the territory was now said to be different 
from that to which that compromise applied in 
1820. A motion was made by the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) to amend that pro- 
position, by providing thatall the territory in New 
Mexico and California, south of the parallel of 
36 deg 30 min., shall be placed on the same 
footing in all respects as to slavery, that existed 
in Louisiana while it was a territory. On this 
question the committee divided, four for the mo- 
tion and four against it. After the failure of this 
motion, the question was taken on the proposition 
of the Senator from Kentucky, and with a like 
result. : 


The commitlee being again equally divided, at 
this stage of the proceedings all compromise 
appeared to be impossible ; but the committee 
proceeded afterwards to consider a proposition 
to endeavor to adjust the great question; at least 
so far as to enable Congress to extend the laws 
over and provide for the administration of jus- 
lice in the territories, leaving for the present the 
settlement of it to the Jaws of population, or the 
adaptation of soil, climate, and all circtimstaa- 
ces, to the various kinds of labor; while it was 
admitted on all sides, that the greatest portion of 


territory was properly adapted to free labor, aud 
would necessarily be free soil forever, yet it was 
also, with equal unanimity conceded, that there 
was a portion of it where free labor could never 
be introduced, owing to the climate and the pe- 
culiar productions of that portion. ä 

It was thought that if Oregon, which no one 
imagines can ever be slave-holding, could be or- 
ganised as the people of that territory desired, 
by the temporary adoption of their present laws, 
interdicting or prohibiting slavery till the terri- 
torial Legislature, proposed to be organised by a 
popular vote under the bill referred to us, could 
enact some law on the subject, most of the ob- 
jections which had been heard in debate to the 
13th section would be obviated, without any sac- 
rifice of prineiple by those who urged them; and 
that after thus disposing or the question, 80 far as 
relates to Oregon, the territories of California 
and New Mexico could be organised in the 
same bill by the appointment of Govenors, Se- 
cretaries and Judges, to compose, according to 
the old precedents, a temporary legislature for 
each of these territories, but without the power 
to legislate on the subject of slavery; thus pla- 
cing that question beyond the power of the ter- 
ritorial legislature, and placing the, right to intro- 
duce or prohibit slavery in these two territories, 
in the constitution, as the same should be ex- 
pounded by the judges, with a right of appeal lo 
the Supreme Court of the United Rates. 

It was thought thal by these means, Congress 
would avoid the decision of this distracting ques- 
tion, leaving it to be settled by the srlent opera- 
tion of the constitution itself; and that in case 
Congress should refuse to touch the subject, the 
country would be slave holding onty where by 
the laws of nature, slave labor was effective, and 
free labor could not maintain itself. On the other 
hand, in case Congress should hereafter choose 
to adopt the compromise line of 36 degrees 30 
minutes—north of which, I suppose, it is not ex- 
pected that slave l bor can be introduced—or 
any other rule of settlement, it will be free to act 
as to its wisdom and patrivtism shall seem fit. 
After many cot:flicts of opinion, these views, thus 
generally expressed, were substantially agreed to 
with great unanimity. All the members of the 
committee agreed to make the report, and but 
two of them—one from the North and the other 
from the South—disapproving any of the mate- 
rial features of this arrangement, as they under- 
stand it. By order of the commitiee, I have 
prepared a bill in accordance with these views. 
It contains some important amendinents, the Or- 
egon bill particularly, so far as it corrects the de- 
fective description of the boundaries of that bill. 

l do not expect, sir, that inis, or any other 
proposition which the wit of man can possibly 
suggest, will prevent agitation op this subject, 
which is now daily spreading tbrough the coun- 
try, and, I fear, dividing il into geographical par- 
ties. If the Missouri eompromise of 36 30 
should be adopted, the agitators will immediately 
raise the standard of reprisals, and agitate as 
fiercely as ever. We know, sis, that they will 
agitate after the passage of any bill; but this bill 
resolves the whole question into a constitutional 
and judicial question. lt only asks of men of ali 
sections to stand by the constitution, and suffer 
(bat to settle the difference by its own (ranguil ope- 
eration. Jt the constitution settles the question 
eithor way, let those who rail at the decision 
vent their indignation against their ancestors, 
who adopted it. We offer uo bill to introduce 
slavery by Congressional enactment into any free 
territory. 
tuiion gives the right to carry their slaves there, 
they will maintain that right. 


If, as the north contends, the constitution eon- 
fers no such right, they will vindicate their claim, 
and Oregon will be at once recognised as a 
territory, with power to elect their own legiala- 
iure ;. a power which the committee think cannot 
now, with any propriety, be conferred upon the 
population of the two other territories. I now, 
sir, bave the honor to report as an emendment 
and a substitute for the bill referred to the se- 
lect committee, a bill to establish the territorial 
governments of Oregon, California, aud New 
Mexico. The committee, with all becoming 
modesty, desire to say that they do not view 
their work as perfect; bul they are the very best 
which, under all the embarrassing circumstances 
of their position, they have been able to propose 
to the Senate. “They appeal for assistance, to 
correct any error into which they may have in- 

jadvertently fallen ; bat it is the honest opiniou 


If, as the South contends, the consti- 


\ 


of a large majority of the committee, that by 
the passage of this bill, the safety of the Union 
will be placed beyond the reach of agitation; 
that the question, which now threatens to en- 
danger it, may be, pot immediately, but ultimate- 
ly, put at rest {creyer. Adjourned. . 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Botts, from 
the Committee of Conference, reported a bill 
‘agreed upon with the commiltee on the part of 
the Senate, and recommended to both houses. It 
repeals the law of 1846, requiring the reduction 
of the officers of the army to the former stand- 
ard. It also allows three months’ extra pay. 
The question upon adopting the report of the 
Cunference committee was then taken by yeas 
ee when it was adopted by a vote of 149 
to 30. : 

Mr. Parsote presented a paper from the Com- 
missioners of Patents, pronouncing the charge 
preferred against him and referred to by the 
Committee on the Patent Office as false, and 
asking a hearing before the Committee. . Refer- 
red to the Committee on Patents, with authority 
to send for persons and papers. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, the House 
resulved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
on the state of the Union, and took up the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, Mr. Root, of 
Oh io, in the Chair. 

After an hour's consideration of the bill, in the 
‘Committee of the Whole, the Committee rose, 
and the Chairman, Mr. Rool, announced the bill 
as amended, realy for the action of the House. 

Mr. Vinton called for the previous question, 
which being eustained, the House proceeded to 

consider the amendments. Without concluding, 
the House adjourned. 


The Press. 


Opinions of the Press in reference to the Compro- 
mise Bill, reported in the proceedings of the Senate, 
of the 18th inst. 


From the Washington Union. 
THE COMPROMISE. 


We publish, with great pleasure, the follow- 
ing editorial from Wednesday morning's Na- 
tional Intelligencer.” It is the second time, since 
we came to Washington, that it has been our 
good fortune to agree with our neighbour on any 
great political question. The first was the rati- 
fleation of the treaty with Mexico, in which the 
Intelligencer served its country, and did honor to 
itself. Weare happy a second time to approve 
its course, and to co-operate in its efforts. We 
sympathise with all its feelings upon the adjust- 
ment of this agitating subject. With the Intelli 
gencer; we, too, ‘sincerely trust that this scheme, 
proceeding, as it undoubtedly does, from the 
most patriotic motives, may put an end forever 
to a question, from the agitation of which alone 
the enemies of our great and glorious Union de- 
rive any hope of succeeding in their insane pur- 
poses.” 
If ever there was an occasion which should in- 
duce the Congress of the United States to adopt 
the first and ancient form of territorial govern- 
ment, and to reserve the election of a legislative 
body by the people themselves to seme future 
period, according to the second form of organisa- 
tion, it is the case of New Mexico and of Cali- 
fornia, whose pecple are generally new to us, 
unacquainted with the forms and principles of 
our republican institutions, and who require 
some time to indoctrinate them in our modes of 
thinking and acting, and prepare them for the 
exercise of the great privilege of choosing their 
own delegates to a territorial legislature, before 
they take the last step of being admitted as 
States into the Union. It is fortunate, therefore, 
_ that the committee of compromise have engraft- 

ed this provision into their scheme of organisa- 
lion. ' 

We seized the opportunity, in Wednesday’s 
Union, of laying beforg,our readers the lucid and 
comprehensive explanations which the chairman 
of the committee (Mr. Clayton, of Delaware,) 
made tothe Senate when he submitted the biil 
for their consideration. Differing as we essen- 
tially do with the Senator from Delaware in po- 
litical priociples, and in our party views, we 
‘ Owe it to our own feelings, as well as to hims: t, 
to express the thanks which he so ric! , 
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serves for the manly effort he is making to ajust 
this complicaled question, and to give peace to 
his country, and stability to the Union. We 
trust that he will persevere in his efforts, and 
that the Senate will support him—and-that the 
House of Representatives will second the honora- 
ble exertions of the Senate. It is a glorious effice, 
and none but the fanaties and the factious can 
desire to thwart and defeat the present session 
in settling this. question now, before the discord- 
ant elements shall gather into a dark cloud upon 
the horizon, prepared to burst over the length 
and breadth of the land. Settle it now, and the 
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present session. And yet many ardent friends 
of the Union and of their country, Whig and De- 
mocratic, were of opinion that, by deferring an 
adjustment, the difficulties attending it would 
increase; greater exacerbation would ensue; 
and that geographical parties would arise, en- 
dangering at no distant day that union of free and 
independent States which can alone insure peace 
at home and respect abroad. 

This committee, however, yesterday reported a 
bill, which we sincerely hope will put this ques- 
tion forever to rest. This bill proposes to esta- 
blish governments for the Territories of Oregon, 


Union is safe—we trust forever. We may then | California, and New Mexico, upon such princi- 


repeat. * And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not; for it was founded 
upon a rock.” 

This important bill is now before the Senate. 
It may receive some modifications, but we under- 
stand its great principles are likely to be pre- 
served. We understand that little doubt is en- 
tertained of its passing the Senate. It is sincerely 
hoped that it will be‘acted on and passed with us 
much promptitude as possible, in order that go- 
vernn.ents may be formed at once for our Ter- 
ritories and that Congress may be able to bring 
its protracted session to a close. We confess, 
too, with all frankness, that we desire to restore 
tranquillity both to our public councils and to the 
public mind. Agitators are still engaged in dis - 
turbing the country, and building up their mise- 
rable schemes of distraction, and gratifying their 
own petty passions of ambition and revenge, by 
the extension of sectional feelings and geographi- 
cal parties. It is these local feuds only which can 
endanger the quiet and security of the Union. 
Let the scheme before Cungress be adopted—let 
the principle of nun-intervention prevail, and all 
the constitutional powers of the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent States, in relation to this much agitated 
subject, be referred to the arbitrament of the ju- 
dicial tribunals of the country, and we may defy 
the agitators. They may still grumble, and 
murmur, and threaten to repeal. They will 
fail, because every patriot will rally around 
the Union. ‘The substantial features of this 
scheme may not be altogether agreeable to all 
our people. One citizen may prefer one mode 
of compromise, and another may. prefer another. 
Some may go fur the right of carrying the pro- 
perty of the South into every portion of the com- 
mon territory. Some would share the territory 
between the north and south, and draw the line 
according to the Missouri compromise. Mr. 
Clay ton informs us, ia his speech, that this as 
well as other propositions were tried ia the se- 
lect committee, and that they all failed. He 
further declares, that the scheme in this bill was 
the only one which was adopted with much 
unanimity. Mr. Calhoun (and though he may 
attach no value to any opinion which we may 
express, yet we will not forbear to do justice to 
the manly aod harmonious course he is pursuing, ) 
declared, as we understand, on Wednesday, that 
this bill contains the only adjustment which, 
under the circumstances, could be made. We 
are happy to understand that he supports it. 

We wail the denouement with great solicitude. 
We regard it, with Mr. Reverdy Johnson, as a 
question which far outrides the presidential elec 
tion, or the temporary trrumph of any party. We 
look to it as the bow of peace, and as such we 
would receive it—not, perhaps, as the best thing 
which could be done, but, as Solon said, the best 
which circumstances would permit—incompara- 
bly better, certainly, than to leave the question 
unsettled; far better than to leave the peace of 
the country as the football lor selfish politicians 
and maddened fanatics. 


ve 


From the National Intelligencer. 


Tue Compromise.— Our readers are apprised 
that one of the most important of those questions 
which sometimes arise as if to try the strength 
and durability of our Union, was referred to a 
select committee of eight members in the Senate 
of the United States on the 12th instant. In the 
formation of this committee, every sectional in- 
terest was consulted and represented, and each 
of the political divisions had an equal weight. 

We may easily suppose that the most opposite 
views were presented and defended by the dis- 
linguished Senators who formed this committee ; 
and those who were best informed of the inherent 
cifficulties which stood in the way of an adjust- 
ment and favorable report, had but faint nope 
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. , hat this question could be settled during t 


ples of universal justice and constitutional right 
as it is hoped will challenge the approval of 
every calm and reflecting mind. 

The bill provides a Territorial government for 
Oregon—continuing in force the laws which have 
been passed by the present temporary govern- 
ment until the legislature, to be created by this 
act, shall pass other Jaws in conformity to the 
wishes and interests of the people whom they 
will represent. : ; 

As it regards New Mexico and California, it 
provides for each a government such as that first 
given to the Michigan Territory ; but atthe same 
time restrains those Territories from passing any 
laws on the subject of slavery, freedom of reli- 
gion, or impairing the right of the United States 
to the unoccupied lands. Whatever rights of 
property are to be enjoyed by persons removing 
to those Territories, derived from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, are to be re- 
ferred to and decided by the judicial power of 
the United States, subject to an appeal from the 
courts within the Territories to the Supreine 
Court of the United States. 

Hence it is apparent that the rights and claims 
of the North and the South on the subject of sla- 
very are reserved; and, without giving the sanc- 
tion of the United States to a further extension 
of the territory in which slavery will be recug- 
nised, the future character of those States will 
depend on the character, the habits, and the 
wishes of the people, who shall hereafter form 
the State constitutions for those Territories. 

We sincerely trust that this scheme, proceed- 
ing as it undoubtedly does from the most patriotic 
inolives, may put an end forever to a question, 
trom the agitation of which alone the enemies of 
our great and glorious Union derive any hope of 
succeeding in their insane purposes. 


From the New York Tribune. 


SLAVERY Exrension—THe new Dopce—rtae 
CompromisE.—" Now you see it, gentlemen, and 
now you don’t; I'U bet any gentleman ten dollars 
he can’t tell which thimble the little joker’s under.” 


Shirk, dodge, palter, shuffle—such is the latest 
game of the slavery extentionists, in view of the 
arousing spirit of the free North with regard to 
free or slave soil. We regret that the names of 
John M. Clayton and Samuel S. Phelps are 
connected with the new compromise. It will 
not render them more illustrious, 

The great question and the only question at 
issue, is—shall slavery (that is the system of 
laws which recognise and enforce the right of 
one man to own and sell another) be planted in 
the new territories? Nobody ever supposed it 
could be planted in Oregon; the fight made on 
the Orégon bill by the propagandists was a mere 
feint, intended only to cover and aid the attack 
on the real point in dispute. Now the new bill 
does not propose to seitle the great question, but 
remits it entirely from Congress to other tribu- 
nals—from two hundred and ninety men chosen 
by the whole people and directly responsible to 
them, to seventeen men appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the Senate’s approval, and responsible 
only to him most of them to nobody. We pro- 
test against this juggle. 

By the conquest of New Mexico and Caliſor- 
nia, slavery either has or has not acquired aright 
to pour itself without restraint, and tind no limit 
but the Pacific Ocean. We say that it has ac- 
quired no right to a single foot of the new terri- 
tory ; the South avers the contrary. We press 
Congress for a decision, and it is retused us. In- 
stead of deciding, Congress undertakes to run the - 
matter through so many different crucibles, that 
slavery will finally bo established and that in- 
veterate old rascal, Nobody, be alone responsible 
for it. 

Congress is 10 pass no set or clause inhibiting 
slavery in the newly-acquired Territories, and is 
to tie lis hands agaiust passing any. The South 
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to carry slavery into those Territories. 
vernor and three Judges are to be the law makers 
and law expounders in each Territory—said go- 
vernor and judges being appointed by Polk, and 
of course chosen from among the most deter- 
mined, wiley and unscrupulous champions of 
slavery extension. Nobody can pretend to doubt 
how they will construe the constitution. It will 
suffice for them that the “ Resolutions of ‘98 
don't even name “niggers” to prove conclusively 
that slavery ought to exist anywhere and forever. 
But an appeal may be taken to the Supreme 
Court—a body in which there is a clear majority 
of slaveholders without counting the doughfaces, 
who comprise nearly all the residue. We are to 
accept the arbilrament of this utterly irrespon- 
sible, notoriously one-sided and very limited body 
—five of the nine slaveholders, and eight of the 
nine partizans of the boss doughface for Presi- 
dent—in place of consisting of two hundred and 
ninety members, about equally divided in politics, 
a majority from the free States, and nearly all 
immediately dependent on the people. The sub- 
stitution is not at all fair. 

t But you don’t mean to say that the Supreme 
Court would warp the laws and misconstrue the 
Constitution to favor slavery?” Friend! we 
mean not to ‘'speak evil of dignities;" but the Su- 
preme Court of 1848 is not the Court of John 
Marshall, Story, Smith, Thompson, &c. It ls a 
very different body. And while we can’t say 
positively what the present judges will do re 
specting slavery extension, we can say what 
they have done with regard to the Durr question. 
That question was mode to operate powerfully 
against Clay and in favor of Polk in 1844; it has 
since come regularly before the Supreme Court, 
and was fully argued last winter. There was no 
way to decide it. but one, as every intelligent 
person knew, and the decision by a locofoco 
Court, would have told powerfully against Cass 
& Company in the pending canvass. Sa the de- 
cision is withheld—smothered—concealed. The 
delay is a political trick, to prevent the season- 
able exposure of past tricks. We havn't a very 
excessive confidence in either set of tricksters. 
The Supreme Court is to have final jurisdic- 
tion. But when shall it decide? We want a 
decision at once. Every honest interest requires 
that the decisive verdict shall be rendered forth- 
with. The slaveholders want to know whether 
they can take their slaves to New Mexico, and 
Jegally hold them there; free laborers want to 
kuow whether, if they go there, they are to 
work in competition with blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, &c., who are bought and sold at five to 
eight hundred dollars per head, with a liberal 
discount to one who buys by the quantity. If the 
decision shall be deferred, the mere fact that 
slaveholders will have gone there, expecting to 
bold their workmen as chattels, will be urged as 
a reason why slavery should be perpetuated. 
They will clamor against an adverse decision as 
a confiscation of their property, and their bro- 
ther slaveholders on the Suprewe Bench will be 
inclined to sympathise with them. 

Let this bill pass as reported, and we shall 
have an immediate organisation of each terri- 
lory, under influences most hostile to free labor 
and free soil. Slaves will be carried and held 
there, and the territorial judges will pronounce 
the whole a fair business transaction. Then the 
Supreme Court has only to defer a decision until 
slavery shall have become strong enough to or- 
ganise State governments and apply for admis- 
sion into the Union. After that tbe court may 
decide as it sees fil; slavery will take care ol 
itself. 

Friends of freedom! be not deceived! be not 
lulled to sleep! The Senate is hopeless, but 
bring every influence to bear on the House, and 
this insidious bill may yel be stopped there. No 
extension of slavery ! 
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From the New York Express. 


The Senate of the United States now has be- 
fore it as grave a subject as ever agitated a de- 
liberative assembly, and that is the incorporation 
of territories, in which itis to be decided whe- 
ther or not the institution of negro slavery, first 
existing on the Atlantic sea-board, sball now be 
extended to the Pacific. We are not prepared 
at present to express an opinion upon Mr. Clay- 
ton’s bill—for it requires more study than we 
have at present time to give it, and first of all to 
koow what have been the decisions of the Su- 


which, under this bill, is to be the arbiter of the 
destiny of New Mexico and California, subject, 
however, always to the action of Congress, con- 
sists of five judges ſrom the slave States, and 
ſour Trom the free States. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, thal so august and independent a 
tribunal will be swerved an inch from what is 
constitutional Jaw, but it is, nevertneless, not 
worth the while to disguise the local character 
of its composition, or to forget the further fact 
that, no matter how the judiciary is composed, it 
is its bounden duty to decide by the precedents 
of its predecgssors, which are its common law. 
Our Washington correspondent, who is well in- 
formed of the opinion of leading Northern men, 
writes us that the precedents of the court esta- 
blish freedom where freedom already exists— 
and there is reason to coincide with him in the 
opinion, because Mr. Calhoun wished to establish 
in New Mexico and California a local federal 
tribunal superior to all authority but ils own, 
and because he resisted to the last the writ of 
error from the local court to the Supreme tribu- 
nal. Under this bill, then, if it so happen that 
the courts constituted by the bill (which the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is to create) decide to establish sla- 
very in New Mexico and California, then there 
is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and if they reverse the decision, 
slavery cannot exist. Meanwhile, Congress has 
all its present powers to enact the ** Wiimot Pro 
viso” when it will, or to establish any other ſun- 
damenta! laws. 

The qiestion then arises for the practical 
mind to decide—and this is a world which prac- 
tice, not theory rules—whether it is best fur 
Congress to adjourn and to leave things in statu 
quo, or to enact Mr. Clayton’s bill? Adjourn- 
ment leaves open New Mexico and California tu 
the invasion of slavery. There is no law at pre- 
sent there to keep slavery oul—and if an attempt 
was made to eject it, it is not probable that 
United States officers, under the direction of 
Mr. Polk, would sid in the ejection. Slavery 
thus, before another Congress meet, can be esta- 
blishing and strengthening itself in New Mexico 
and California. But pass Mr. Clayton’s bill, and 
if the attempt is made,a case is immediately 
made for the Supreme Court, and if that deci- 
gion be well, no further agitation is needed; or 
if it be un-atisfactory, Congress will be just as 
potent to legislate next year as it will be if it 
adjourns now and does nothing. 

But the whole subject is too grave, too com. 
plex for us to pass a decision upon, just now; 
and we close with recommending to the atten- 
tion of our readers, all that is said and writ- 
ten, as to which we shall keep them fully in- 
formed. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Tue Tenrirorniat Question.—The decision of 
the Senate commiltee of eight on the organisa- 
tion of the new territories, in effect authorises 
the exclusion of slavery from Oregon, by per- 
milling its legislature to act definitely on the 
subject but leaves the question open as it re- 
spects California and New Mexico. Slavehold- 
ers end non-slaveholders can settle in the two 
latter territories indiscriminately, and if any dif- 
culties arise out of such settlements, they are to 
be referred (ultimately) to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for adjudicatiou. Thus Con- 
gress will be relieved from the necessity of act- 
ing on the main question until after the next 
Presidential election, and as much longer as they 
may see fit. The view taken by the committee 
is plausible, viz., that the question is a constitu- 
tional one, and therefore belongs rather to the 
Supreme Court, as the rightful interpreters of 
the Constitution than to Congress. The Supreme 
Court, we suspect will find the Constitution very 
silent on the subject; but on the general princi- 
ples of that instrument, they will probably decide 
that the right of settlement in said terrilories is 
common to all American citizens, with their 
families and dependents. Whether this state of 
things will on the whole be better, or even as good 
as an outright compromise on latitude 36 30, we 
at least are inclined to doudt. Such a compro- 
mise would give to freedom at least three-filths 
of the two territories in the aggregate, including 
the magnificent port of San Francisco, one of the 
finest iu the world,—the town of Monterey, now 


the capital of California—and all other localities 
which have been selected by our emigrants as 
the most desirable for settlement. 


From the New York Evening Post, July 20. 


Tue Compromise PROPOSED IN THE SENATE.— 
The Select Committee of the Senate to whom 
was referred the question of a territorial govern- 
ment, seem to have considered it one of extreme 
urgency. No hesitation, in the opinion of the 
slave interest, is to be allowed in the steps taken 
to dispose of the controversy. and, if possible, to 
prevent further agitation. The public attention 
is turned to slavery, and it must be diverted at 
once, or it will forever put a stop to the prosper- 
ity of this institution. So important did the case 
appear that in less than one week, the committee 
have actec upon one of the most comprehensive, 
important and vital questions that has come be- 
fore Congress for years. They even held their 
sessions on Sunday, a circumstance that the pub- 
lic sentiment generally discountenanees, except 
in revolutionary times.” 

If the North have an important measure to de 
promoted, it may sleep for months and years 
upon the tables of the same Senatorial body. 
But when the slave interest has. a point to curry, 
all is life and bustle in that body. Nights and 
Sundays are not even given to rest until the 
three hundred thousand slaveholders are grati- 
fied. Such was the ease with the annexation of 
Texas. How was it with Oregon, the twin sis- 
ter of Texas? How is it with the Braneh Mint 
in New York? How is it with the subject of 
cheap postage? The moment slavery utters its 
behests, every ear is open to hear; when other 
interests plead for attention, they must wait till 
the Senace is perfectly at leisure. 

The new plan of a compromise proposed, by a 
committee, of which Mr. Calhoun is a member, 
and adopted with his consent, does not materially 
differ, so far as regards the provinces of New 
Mexico and California, from the plan according 
to which that gentleman has frequently ez- 
pressed his desire that the question should be 
settled. With regard to the territory of Oregon 
ibe question is given up. * * * is = 


But with regard to the provinces of New Mex- 
ico and California, it is intended that they shall 
be a matket for slaves, and here, accordingly a 
stand is made; here the seruples of the slave- 
holders, respecting the Cunstitulion, are revived 
in all their foree. The bill, therefore, dees not 
sanction the present Jaws of those provinces, 
among whicli ıs one prohibiting personal slavery. 
It provides what somebody calls the lowest, and 
we may add, is the worst form of territorial go- 
vernment, consisting of a governor, judges and a 
secretary; who are to make the Jaws, but who 
are expressly forbidden to make any law respect- 
ing slavery ; and it directs that all questions re- 
specting the rights of property to be enjoyed by 
persons removing into the territory, which is a 
genteel circumlocution for the power of a master 
over the person of his slave, are to be deeided 
by the United States courts, with the right of 
appeal from the territorial courts to the Supreme 
Court. 

This, if the bill beeomes a law, amounts to a 
renunciation of all authority on the part of Con- 
gress to legislate on the question of slavery. It 
first takes it out of the bands of the territorial 
government, and next takes it out of the hands 
of Congress. A governor and judges appointed 
by the President, himself perhaps a slaveholder, 
or their instrument, and who will therefore be 
likely to take them from slaveholding States, are 
to frame the laws. ‘Territorial judges, appoint- 
ed by the same authority, are to administer them. 

Under these circumstances, both in making 
and administering the laws, the greatest facilities 
may be expected to be given to the slave owner 
in transplanting the peculiar institution of the 
South to the new region. Though there h 
no power given to legislate directly on the sub- 
ject of slavery, indirect advantages may be given 
in a thousand ways to the slave-holder. 


The ferritorial judges, if taken from the South, 
will, of course, decide in favor of the slave-hold- 
er. If an appeal should be taken from ther 
decision to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that tribunal is filled with so many mem- 
bers from the South, that there is no certainty 
that iu decisions would be in favor of free- 
dom. Talk as we may of the impartiality of 
our courts, a judge from the Southern States, 
allied to the aristocracy of those States, would 
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share their prejudices and decide according to 
their views. 

This compromise is, therefore, an ingenious 
method of giving Mr. Calboun his own way in 
the controversy. It is a concession of every 
thing by cireumlocution—stripping Congress of 
the power of legislation on the subject of slavery, 
and denying the power to the governments of the 
provihces newly annexed. 

Congress may pass it; but it will not quiet the 
agitation. The Free soil party will oot ve satis- 
ficd with anything short of an express confirma- 
lion, similar to that which is proposed in the 
esse of Oregon, of the present laws of New 
Mexico and California, io favor of personal free- 
dom. For that it will struggle as long as there 
is a voice or a vote left. 


From the New York Herald. 


A new and terrible agitation of the slavery 
question, in connection with the territories, is 
now approaching the channels of public opinion 
wath such gigantic steps as will attract the atten- 
tion of the whole country, to a much greater ex- 
lent than will that of the mere contest for the 
spoils and the Presidency. The extraordinary 
report of a new compromise, proposed by Mr. 
Clayton, from the committee af eight in the Se- 
nale, has opened up its aspect in a new, a fresh, 
and a remarkable, but a cowardly view. 

What will be the course and tendency of this 
mew agitation? How is the slavery question to 
be settled in the last resort? What reception 
will be given to this compromise, by the various 
parties throughout the country, and by the peo- 
pile at large, in the North and in the South? 

kt is difficult io answer these questions. Al- 
ready the two leading journals published at 
Washington, under the control of the two par- 
trea Chere—the whigs and democrats— both unite 
in praising and approving of this new comprc- 
mise, as the best mode of getting rid of the agi- 
tation, during the present crisis of public affairs. 
and perhaps with special reference to the Presi- 
dential election. But the influence which con- 
trols these journals, is part and parce! of the 
same influence which brought about that compro- 
mise in the committee. ‘Ihe people aud the free 
press, and all the other regions of the Union, are no 
parties to the intrigues of the coteries at Washing. 
ton. For some time past an effort to throw off the 
shackles of party, and erect a mental indepen- 
dence on its own platform, has been made 
throughout the confederacy, beyond any former 
period of our history. We are persuaded, thére- 
fore, from the symploms which have already 
shown themselves, that the discussion and settle- 
ment of th.s question in Congress will by no 
means settle it out of doors, but will produce an 
animated and warm controversy throughout the 
whole press and the whole Union, on the cuw- 
ardly conduct of Congress, in seeking to shove it 
upon the Supreme Court. 

Now, in this discussion and in this controversy 
what pusitions wiil the various parties in the 
several sections of the country, take? Thé South 
have their interests to secure ; and their conduct 
and treatment of the compromise may depend on 
the confidence which they place in the Supreme 
Court, in reference to this particular question. 
In the North, we are much alraid, from appear- 
ances already indicated, that all parties will suc: 
cumb to one movement, and that is, a determina’ 
tion that, under any circumstances aud all con- 
tiogencies, there shall be no extension of the 
slavery institutions of the South into the free 
territory acquired under the treaty with Mexico. 
By. the mode proposed in the new compromise, 
ot submitting the question tu the Supreme Court, 
no other species ol servile institution can be le- 
galised there, except what exists, or has existed, 
under the Mexicano republic; and this descrip- 
tion of servitude resembles more the feudal cou- 
dition of, Europe, some centuries ago, than it 
does the peculiar institution of the Southern 
States. There is a strong tendency in the public 
mind here for such a consummation. ‘I'he 
movement of Mr. Van Buren and the barnburn- 
ers, is merely a drop in the current. The wo- 
tive which has stimulated him, is simply person. 
al revenge towards General Cass—not a regard 
for the slaves in California, or freedom any 
where ; for Van Buren never had any regard for 
anything beyond his own interest. Tne whigs 
of the North, as a party, are equally imbued with 
the same sentimenis, on this particular question; 
and notwithstanding the resolution put lorth by 
the regular democrats, who support General 
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Cass, there is a strong wild, unformed impulse 
among them, to join the general movement in 
favor of keeping this territory free from any 
other species of servitude than that which exiat- 
ed under the laws of Mexico. 

If, therefore, tbe North, unitedly, should carry 
this point, what will the Southdo? What po- 
licy will they pursue ? How will they obviate its 
consequences, or will they come to the resolution 
to separate from the Union and set up for them 
selves? If they were to do so, they would be in 
a worse position than they are in at present. 
They would be hemmed in between Mexico and 
the States of the North, as with a border of 
prairie in daily conflagration—exposed to all 
sorts of agitation and movements on their bor- 
ders, that would soon reach and inflame a part 
of their own population. 
some quarters, that Mr. Polk's administration 
is secretly negotiating with Spain for the annex- 
ation of Cuba, with a view of annexing it to the 
slave States, and of strengthening the institution 
of slavery in the South, and ultimately, perhaps, 
of re-establishing it in other portions of the 
West Indies. All these matters may be conjrc- 
ture; but there can be no conjecture, and no 
doubt, and no hesitation, in the present monen- 
tous crisis which this question has assumed in 
the country, and the responsibility of wbich the 
committee in the Senate, have endeavoured 
to throw on the Judges of the Supreme Court, 


instead of manfully and boldly deciding on the 


matter themselves. 

The question is only in its inception. It will 
agilate the whole country, and may change 
the face of the political factions and parties, to a 
much greater extent than any one can now tell, 


The following may also be read in reference 
to this subject : 
From the Pennsylvanian. 


It is amusing to sce the New York Evening 
Post objecting to the Missouri Compromise, as 
the basis upon which the present slavery ques- 
tion may be settled—and not the less so, as that 
print must see that nearly every foot of new ter- 
ritory recently acquired, must, in the order of 
nature, be free soul! The Post cannot suppose 
that this fact is not known by the North as well 
as the South. It will do much to show how sin. 
cere that paper and its confederates are in pro- 
fessing to be anxious to care for Northern inter- 
esis in their exclusive movements. We fear the 
true secret of the barnburners’ opposition to the 
proposed settlement of the slavery question, 
grows out of the fact that it will overset their 
platform. 


Gey. Cass’ PLEDGES IN FAVOR or SLAVERT.— 
The South generally seem to have a perfect and 
uniform understanding of Gen. Cass’ position 
upon the slave question. The following is from 
thee Nashville Union, ot Tennessee: 

te We still most deeply regret to see the move- 
ments of the proviso men. They are hastening a 
most dangerous crisis. When it shall arrive the 
whole South must be prepared to meet it. It 
can best be met under the lead of the patriot 
statesman of the Great West, who stands pledged 
to velo any action of Congress interfering with Sla- 
very in the Territories. it will not do to trust Con- 
gress wil a settlement of the question, because there 
the South is in a minority. 


Speeches in Congress. 


MR. DIX, OF NEW YORK, 
ON SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 
(Continued from page 48. ) 


At the same session of Congress memorials 
were presented to both Houses of Congress from 
the tnhabitants of the Territory of Orleans, and 
from the District of Louisiana. The former 
prayed to be admitted immediately icto the Union, 
and insisted that they had a right to such admis- 
sion under the treaty of cession. The latter 
asked fur a Territorial Government; the whole 
Territory, or District of Louisiana, as it was 
called, lying north of the 33d parallel of latitude, 
having been virtually subjected, in respect to the 
administration of its legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers, to the Governor aud judges of 
the Indiana Territory. la both cases the inhab- 
itauls prayed for the privilege of importing 


It is, however, said in. 


slaves These memorials were referred in the 
House of Representatives, to a committee of 
which Mr. Joh. Randolph was chairman. 

On the 25th of January, 1805, Mr. Randolph 
made a report, which will be found at page 417 
of vol. 20, American State Papers, printed by 
Gales & Seaton, concluding with a resolution, 
“ that provision ought to be made by law for ex- 
tending to the inhabitants of Louisiana the right 
of self government.” ‘I'his resolution was agreed 
to, on the 28th of January, without a division. 

Mr. Randolph’s report, while asserting that 
“every indulgence, not incompatible with the in- 
terests of the Union,“ should be extended to the 
inhabitants of Louisiana, and while declaring 
that the object of the committee was “ to give to 
Louisiana a governmeat of its own choice, ad- 
ministered by officers of its own appointment,” 
maintained at the same time, that in “ recom» 
mending the extension of this privilege to the 
people of that country, it [was] not the intention 
of the committee that it should be unaccompanied 
by wise and salutary restrictions. Among these 
may be numbered a prohibition of the importa- 
tion of foreign slaves, equally dictated by ku- 
manity and policy, [here follows an enumeration 
of other restrictions,} to which muy be added, 
for (further security.) that such of the laws as 
may be disapproved by Cungress within a limited 
time after their passage, shall be of no force and 
effect.” ` 

The report of Mr. Randolph asserts, to the 
full extent, the right of Congress to provide for 
the government of the Territories, to impose on 
them such restrictions as were demanded by the 
interests of the Union, and to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves from foreign countries, asa 
measure of humanity and policy. 

Such was the action of the two Houses of Con- 
gress on this subject, involving the question of 
yielding to the inhabitants of Territories the con- 
trol of their own domestic affairs, and exempt- 
ing their legislation from the supervisory and 
repealing power of Congress. If we regard it 
as a party measure, all the republican sanction 
of that day were against it. And if we conside 
it as a political question, to be determined, with 
regard to its complexion, by a reference to the 
genius of our institutions, il is singular that thosp 
who were most deeply imbued with the spirit of 
republicanism should have been arrayed against 
it. 

Let me now examine fora moment the ques- 
tion immediately before us. A motion is made to 
strike out the 12th section of this bill. The sec- 
tion provides, Ist. That “the inhabitants of the 
said territory shall be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities heretofore granted and 
sccured to the Territory uf Iowa, and to its in- 
habitants. ” 


2d. That the existing laws now in force in 
the Territory of Oregon, under the authority of 
the pros isional government established by the 
people thereof, shall vontinue to be valid and ope- 
rative therein, so far as the same be not incom- 
patible with the provisions of this act, subject, 
nevertheless, ta be altered, modified, ur re- 
pealed by the Governor and Legislative Assem- 
bly of the said Territory of Oregon. 

3d. That “the laws of the United States are 
hereby extended over and declared to be in force 
in said territory, so far as the same or any provi- 
sion thereof may be applicable.“ 


In order to see what rights, privileges, and im- 


‘| munities the people of Oregon are to acquire, 


we must refer to the act organising the Teriiiory 
of lowa. The 12th section of this act provides 
“that the inhabitants of ‘the said Territory shall 
be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities heretofore granted and secured to the 
Teri itory of Wisconsin and its inhabitants, &e. 

We must next nave recourse to the act organi- 
sing the Territory of Wisconsin. The 12th sec- 
tion of this act provides that the inbabitants of 
the ssid Territory shall be entitled to, and enjoy, 
all and singular the rights, privileges and advan- 
tages granted and secured to the people of the 
Territory of the United States north-west of the 
river Ohio, by the articles of the compact con- 
tained in the ordinance for the government of 
the said territory, passed on the 13ih day of July, 
1787 ; and shall be subject to all the conditions 
and probibitions in said articles of compact im- 
posed upon the people of the said territory.” 

It will be seen that there is an essential difer- 
ence in the language of the two sections. The 
12th section of the actorganising the ‘Territory 
of lowa, secures the rights, privileges, and iw- 
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munities. secured to the territory of Wisconsin | States isa violation of the compromises of the 
and its inhabitants, including the ordinance of Constitution, and dangerous to the harmony and 
1787; but it does not expressly impose the con- perpetuity of the Federal Union. 


ditions, restrictions, and prohibitions contained in 
that ordinance. Now, l suppose the exclusion 
of slavery from the North-west Territory by the 
ordinance is to be referred rather to the class of 
restrictions and prohibitions than to that of privi- 
leges and immunities. Under such a construc- 
tion of the act, slavery would not have been ex- 
cluded from Jowa by the 12:h section of the 
act establishing a government for that Territory, 
nor would it be excluded from Orégon by that 
portion of this dll which secures to the inhabt- 
tants “the rights, privileges, and immunities 
heretofore granted and secured to the Territory 
of lowa and its inhabitants.” | 

I know there isa difference of opinion in re- 
spect to the trne construction of thetwelfth sec- 
tion of the act organising a government for the 
Territory of Ilowa. The Senator from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Johnson,) whose legal opinions are en- 
titled to great weight, is of opinion that the sla- 
very restrictions contained in the twelfth section 
of the act organising a Territorial Government 
for Wisconsin, from which Territory lowa was 
taken, are embraced in the twelfth section of the 
act establishing a government for the latter.— 
The Senators from North Carolina and Georgia, 
(Mr. Badger and Mr. Berrien,) consider the con- 
ditions, prohibitions, and restrictions, imposed by 
the ordinance of 1787, on the one hand, and the 
rights, privileges, and advantages secured on the 
other, a8 distinct, substantive propositions, of 
which the latter only are embraced in the twelfth 
section of the last named act. And although | 
will not undertake to decide between them, I 
confess this seems to me the most reasonable con- 
struction. Practically, this question was of no 
importance as to lowa, as slavery was excluded 
from that Territory, which was a part of Louisi- 
ana, by the Missouri compromise. 


Let us now look at the next provision of this 
section, which I consider the most important.— 


. &tdeclares that the laws now existing in Ore- 


gon, shall continue to be valid and operative, 
&c. 7 

One of these laws contains a prohibition of 
slavery. T will read it; it is article one, section 
four, of the organic laws of Oregon: 


“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 

tude in said Territory, otherwise than for the 7 unish- 

ment of crimes, uhereof the party shull be duly con- 
victed.” 

This prohibition is adopted by the section ] am 
considering; and the exclusion of slavery, will, 
for the time, be as complete as though it were 
expressly prohibited by an adoption uf the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and subsequently withdrawn by him. That 
amendment subjected the Territory of Oregon to 
the restrictions and prohibitions of the ordinance 
of 1787. li would have been a perpetual exclu- 
sion of slavery; and in this respect differs from 
the twelfth section as it stands. For instance: 
under this section the inhabitants of Oregon might 
rescind or repeal the law prohibiting slavery ; this 
act of repeal would go into immediate effect, and 
slaves could be introduced into the Territory.— 
The sixth section, however, provides that all 
Jaws passed by the Governor and Legislative As- 
sembly, shall be submitted to Congress, and if 
disapproved, shall be void and of no effect. If 
such an act of repeal should be passed, it would 
bring the question again before Congress for its 
approval or disapproval. Such an act is cer- 
tuinly very unlikely to be passed by the legista- 
tive authority of the Territory. Still, the posi- 
tive prohibition contamed in the ordinance of 
1787, is preferable as making a final disposition 
of the question; and it is in accordance with the 
whole legislation of the country in respect to 
‘Territories situated like this. I shall, therefore, 
at a proper time, unless sume other Senator does 
so, offer an amendment to that effect. 


I regret, exceedingly, Mr. President, to have 
taxed the patience of the Senate so Jong; but | 
believed | was performing a duty to high princi- 
ples, and to the State Ihave, in part, the honor to 
represent ; and no consideration could induce me 
to shrink from the performance of it. 

Before I conclude, I desire to state some posi- 
‘tions which 1 took last winter, in discussing what 
was termed the three million bill. | thought 
then, and J think still, that they constitute the on- 
ly practicable and reasonable basis for the settle- 
ment of this question. They were these: 


1 All & ternal interference with slavery in the 


2d. If territory is acquired by the United 
States, it should, in respect to slavery, be receiv- 
ed as it is found. If slavery exists therein at the 
time of the acquisition, it should not be the sub- 
ject of legislation by Congress. On the other 
hand, if slavery does not exist therein at the time 
of the acquisition, its introduction ought to be 
prohibited while the territory continues to be 
governed as such. 

3d. All legislation by Congress in respect to 
slavery in the territory belonging to the United 
States, ceases to be operative when the inhabi- 
tants are permitted to form a State Government; 
and the admission of a State into the Union car- 
ries with it, by force of sovereignty such admis 
sion confers, the right to dispose of the whole 
question of slavery at its discretion, without ex- 
ternal interference. ° 

These positions were in substantial accordance 
as | supposed, with the declared opinions of the 
Legislature of New York; and they have been 
recently reaffirmed, so far as the exclusion of sla- 
very from territory in which it does not now ex- 
ist is concerned. 

l believe this to be the only just, equal, and 
reasonable basis on which the question can be am- 
icably settled. Such a result may be hopeless. 
Extreme views on both sides may defeat all ad- 
justment of it on friendly terms. If so, I shall. 
have the consolation of reflecting that while my 
own opinions lie between these extremes—while 
they have been advanced, as | trust, in language 
no one can deem offensive, they have been main- 
tained with a steadiness which ought always to 
accompany settled convictions of right and duty. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying fur New 
York, as I think | am authorised to say by her 
legislative resolutions, that while she will adhere 
steadfastly to all the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, and while she will resist all interference 
with slavery in the States as unauthorised and 
disorganising, she will never consent to ils ex- 
tension to territory in which it does not now ex- 
ist, and especially where it is now prohibited. — 
On the contrary, she will, in every constitutional 
mode, oppose all such extension, as of evil ten- 
dency in government, wrong in itself, and repug- 
nant to the humanity aod the civilization of the 
age. 


PC 
MR. CALHOUN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
ON THE OREGON BILL. 

Delivered in the Senate of the, Uniled States, 

June 27, 1848. l 


— 


The bill to establish a Territorial Government 
in Oregon, being under consideration, Mr. Cal- 
houn said: 


Mr. Presipentr:—There is a very striking 
difference between the position on which the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States stand 
in reference to the subject under consideration.— 
The former desire no action of the Government ; 
demand no law to give them any advantage in 
the Territory about to be established; are wil- 
ling to leave it, and other Territories belonging 
to the United States, open to all their citizens, 
so long as they continue to be Territories, and 
when they cease to be so, to leave it to their in- 
habitants to form such governments as might suit 
them, without restriction or condition, except 
that imposed by the Constitutjov, as a pre-requl- 
site for admission into the Union. In short, they 
are willing to leave the whole subject where the 
Constitution and the great and fundamental prin- 
ciples of self-government place it. On the con- 
trary, the non-slaveholding States, instead of be- 
ing willing to leave it on this broad and equal 
foundation, demand the interposition of Govern- 
ment, and the passage of an act io exclude the 
citizens of the slaveholding States from emigra- 
ting with their property into the territory in or- 
der to give their citizens and those they may per- 
imil, the exclusive right of settling it, while it re- 
mains in that condition, preparatory to subjecting 
it to like restrictions and conditions when it be- 
comes a State.» The 12th section of this bill is 
intended to assert and maintain this demand of 
the non-slavebolding States, while it remains a 
territory, not openly or directly, but indirectly, 
by extending the provisions of the bill for the es. 
tablishment of the Ilowa Territory to this, and dy 


tuted Govcrument of Oregon, 


ratifying the acts of the informal and self-consti- | 
which, among claimed by the North, on every principle of right 


others, contains one prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery. It thus, in reality, adopts what is call- 
ed the Wilmot Proviso, not only for Oregon, but 
as the bill now stands, for New Mexico and Cali- 


fornia. The amendment, on the contrary, moved 


by the Senator from Mississippi, near me, (Mr. 
Davis,) is intended to assert and maintain the po- 
sition of the slaveholding States. 
territory free and open to all the citizens of the 


It leaveg the 


United States, and would overrule, if adopted, 


the act of the self-constituted Territory of Ore- 
gon and the 12th section, as far as it relates to 
the subject under consideration. 
fairly presented the grounds taken by the non- 


We have thus 


slaveholding and the slaveholding Stales, or as [ 


shall call them for the sake of brevity, the North- 


ern and Southern States, in their whole extent of 


discussion. 


The first question that offers elf for consider- 


ation is: Have the Northern States the power 


which they claim, to exclude the Southern from 
emigrating freely, with their property, into terri- 
tories belonging to the United States, and to mo- 
nopolise them for their exclusive benefit? 


It is, indeed, a great question. I pfopose to 
discuss it calmly and dispassionately. I shall 
claim nothing which does not fairly and clearly 
belong to the Southern States, either as members 
of this Federal Union or appertaining to them in 
their separate and individual character; nor shall 
I yield any which belong to them in either capa- 
city. Jam influenced neither by sectional nor par- 
iy considerations. If | know myself, 1 would re- 
peal as promptly and decidedly any aggression of 
the South on the North, as I would any on the 
part of the latter on the former. And let me add, 


I hold the obligation to repel aggression to be not 


much less solemn, than that of abstaining fron 
making aggression; and that the party which 


submits to it when it can be resisted, to be not 


much less guilty and responsible for consequen- 
ces than that which makes it. Nor do 1 stand on 
party grounds. What shall say in reference to 
this subject, I shall say entirely without reference 
to the Presidential election. I hold it to be infi- 
nitely higher than that and all other questions of 
the day. I shall dicect my efforts to ascertain 
what is constitutional, right, and just, under a 
thorough conviction that the best and only way of 
putting an end to this, the most dangerous of ail 
questions to our Union and institutions, is to ad- 
here rigidly to the Constitution and the dictates 
of justice. 


With these preliminary remarks, I recur to the 
question. Has the North the power which it 
claims under the 12th section of this bill? 1 ask 
at the outset, where is the power to be found ?— 
Not, certuinly, in the relation in which the North- 
ern and Southern States stand to each othér.— 
They are constituent parts or members of a com- 
mon Federal Union; and ussuch, are equals in 
all respects, both in dignity and rights, as is de- 
clared by all writers on governments founded on 
such Union, and as may be inferred from argu- 
ments deduced from the® nature and character, 
Instead, then, of affurding any circumstance or 
authority in favor of the power, the relatton in 
which they stand to each other furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. Nor can it be found in 
the fact that the South holds property in slaves. 
That, too, fairly considered, instead of affurding 
any authority, forthe power furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. Slavery existed in the 
South when the Constitution was framed, fully to 
the extent in proportion to their population as it 
does at this time. Ii is the only property recog- 
nised by it; the only one that entered into its for- 
mation as a political element, and the apporuon- 
ment of direct taxes; aud the only one that is put 
under the express guarantee of the Constitution. 
lt is well known to all conversant with the histo- 
ry of the formation and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, that the South was very jealous in reference 
to this property; that it constituted pne of the 
difficulties, both to ns formation and adoption, 
and that it would not have aysented to either, had 
the Convention refused to allow to it its due 
weight in the Government, or to place it under 
the guarantee of the Constitution. Nor can it be 
found in the way that the territories have been 
acquired. I will not go into particulars in this 
respect at this stage of the discussion. Suffice it 
to say, the whole was acquired either by pur- 
chase, out of the common tunds of all the States, 
the South.as well as the North, or by arms and 
mutualisacrifice.of men and money, which instead 
of giving any countenance ir favor of the power 
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at all, the power must bo looked for in the con 
stitutional compact, which binds these States to- 
gether in a Federal Union; and l now ask can it 
be found there? Does that instrument contain 
any provision which gives the North the power 
to exclude the South froma free admission into 
the territories of the United States with its peeu- 
liar property, and to monopolise them for itsown 
exclusive use? If it in fact contains such pow- 
er, expressed or implied, it must be found ina 
specific grant, or be inferred by irresistible de- 
duction, from some clear and acknowledged pow- 
er. Nothing short of the one or the other can 
overcome the strong presumption against it. 

That there is no such specific grant may be in- 
ferred beyond doubt, from the fact that no one 
has ever attempted to designate it. Instead of 
that, it has been assumed—taken for granted | 
withont a particle of proof—that Congress has 
the absolute rizht to govern the territories. Now, 
I concede, if it does in reality possess such pow- 
er, it may exclude from the territories who or 
what they please; and admit into them who or 
what they please; and of course may exercise 
the power claimed by the North to exclude the 
South from them. But [ again repeat, where is 
this absolute power to be found? All admit that 
there is no such specific grant of power. If, 
then, it exists at all, it must be inferred from such 
power. [ask where is that to be found? The 
Senator from New York, behind me, (Mr. Dix,) 
points to the clause in the Constitution, which 
provides that Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
ttons respecting the territory and other property 
belonging to the United States.“ Now, Í under- 
take to alirm and maintain beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that so far from conferring absolute 
power lo govern the territories, it confers no gov- 
ernmental power whatever; no, not 3 particle.— 
It refers exclusively'to territory, regarded sim- 
pty as public lands. Every word relateg to it in 
that character, and is wholly inapplicable to it 
considered io any other character but as proper- 
ty. Take the expression “dispose of” with 
which it begins. Ii is easily understood what it 
means when applied to lands; and is the proper 
and natural expression regarding the territory in 
that character, when the object is to confer the 
right to sell or make other disposition of it. But 
who ever beard the expression applied to govern- 
ment? And what possible meaning can it have 
when so applied? Take the next expression, “to 
make all needful rules and regulations.” These 
regarded separately, might indeed, be applicable 
to government in a loose sense; but they are ne- 
ver so applied in the Constitution. In every case 
where they are used in it, they refer to property, 
to things, or some process, such as the rules of 
Court, or of the House of Congress for the gov- 
ernment of their proceedings, but never to gut- 
ernment, which always implied persons to ve gov- 
emed. But if there should be any doubt in this 
case, the words immediately following which re 
siricts them to making rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property of the 
United States,” must effectually expel it. ‘They 
restrict the ir meaning beyond the possibility ol 
doubt to territory regarded as property. 


But if it were possible for doubt still to exist, 
another aud conclusive argument still remains to 
show that the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend to confer by this clause governmental 
powers. I refer to the clause in the Constitution 
which delegates the power of exclusive legisla- 
tion to Cougress over this District and all pla- 
ces purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the sane . may be fur the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards 
and other needful buildings.” The places there- 
io referred to are clearly embraced by the ex- 
pression, other property belonging to the Uni- 
ted States,“ contained in the clause I have just 
considered. But it is certain, that if it had been 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution to 
confer governmental powers over such places by 
that clause, (hey never would have delegated it by 
the. Tney were incapable of doing a thing so 
absurb. But it is équally certain, if they did not 
tntend to confer such power over them, they could 
not have intended it over terrilories. Whatever 
was conferred by the same words io reference to 
one must have been intended to be conferred in 
reference to the other, aud the reverse. The op- 
posite supposition would be absurb. But, it may 
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slavery from the territory after the year 1800.— 
It was reported to Congress, but this provision 
was struck out. On the question of striking out, 
every Southern State present voted in favor of it; 
and what is more striking, every Southern delc- 
gate voted the same way, Mr. Jefferson alone ex- 
cepted. The ordinance was adopted without the 
provision. At the next session, Rufus King, then 
a member of the old Congress, moved a proposi- 
tion, very much in the same shape of the sixth 
article (that which excludes slavery) in the ordi- 
nance as it now stands, with the exception of its 
proviso. Jt was referred to a committee, but 
there was no action on it. A committee was mo- 
ved the next or the subsequent year, which repor- 
ted without including or noticing Mr. King’s pro- 
position Mr. Dane was a member of that com- 
mittee, and proposed a provision the same as that 
in the ordinance as it passed, but the commiltee 
reported without including it. Finally, snother 
committee was raised, al the head of which was 
Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, and of which Mr. 
Dane was also a member. That committee re- 
ported without including the amendment pre- 
viously proposed by hin. Mr. Dane moved his 
proposition, which was scopted, and the report 
of the committee thus amended, became the ordi- 
nance of 87. 


It may be inferred from this brief historical 
sketch, that the ordinance was a compromise be- 
tween the Southern and Northern States, of 
which the terms were that slavery should be ex- 
cluded from the territory upon condition that fu- 
gitive slaves, who might take reiuge in the terri- 
tory, should be delivered up to their owners, as 
stipulated in the proviso of the 6th article of the 
ordinance. It is manifest from what has been 
stated that the South was unitedly and obstinate- 
ly opposed to the provision when first moved; 
that the proposition of Mr. King, without the pro- 
viso, was in like manner resisted by the South, 
as may be inferred from its entire want of suc- 
cess, and that it never could be brought to agree 
to it until the provision for the delivery up of fu- 
gitive slaves was incorporated in it. But itis 
well understood that a compromise involves not 
a surrender, but simply a waiver of the right or 
power; and hence in the case of individuals, it 
is a well established legal principle, that an offer 
to settle by compromise a litigated claim, is no 
evidence against the justness of the claim on the 
side of the party making it. The South, to her 
honor, has observed with fidelity her engage- 
ments under this compromise ; in proof of which, 
i appeal to the precedents cited by the Senator 
from New York, intended by him to establish the 
fact of her acquiesence in the ordinance. [ admit 
that she bas acquiesced in the several acts of 
Congress lu curry it into effect; but the Senator 
is wistaken in supposing that it is proof of a sur- 
render, on her part, of the power over the terri- 
tories which he claims for Congress. No, she 
never has, aud J trust never will, make such a 
surrender. Instead of that, it is conclusive proof 
of her fidelity to her engagements. She has ne- 
ver attempted lo set aside the ordinance, or lo de- 
prive the territory, and the States erected within 
nts limits, of any right or ud vantage tt was inlend- 
ed to confer. But l regret that as much cannot 
be said in favor of the fidelity with which it has 
been observed on their part. With the single ex- 
ception of the State of Illinois—be it said to her 
houor—every vther State erected within its him- 
us have pursued a course and adopted measures, 
which have rendered the stipulations of tbe pro- 
viso to deliver up fugitive slaves nugatory. Wis- 
consin may, also, be an exception, as she has just 
entered the Union, und has hardiy had time to 
act on the subject. ‘ney have gone further, and 
sulle red invividuals to form combinations, with- 
out ao eflort lo suppress them, fur the purpose of 
enticing and seducing the slaves to leave their 
masters, aud tu run tuem into Canada beyond the 
reach of our laws—in open violation, nol only of 
the supulations of the ordinance, but of the Con- 
stitutiun itself. Af l express myselt strongly, it is 
not for the purpose ol produeing excitewent, but 
to draw the allentiun of the Senate forcibly to 
the subject. My object isto lay bare the sub- 
Ject under consideration just as a surgeon probes 
to the bottom aud la) s open a wound, nol to cause 
pain tu bis patient, but for the purpose of healing 
it. 

I come now to another precedent of a similar 
character, but differing in this, that it took place 
under this government; and not under that of the 
vid Confederation; J refer to what is known as 


the Missouri compromise. It is more recent and 
bmattar banan and mav ha mara readily dispatch- 


the delegation ofexclusive legislation to Congress 
over the places enumerated? Very satisfactory 
reasons may, in my opinion, be assigned. The 
former were limited to places lying within the 
limits and jurisdiction of the States, and the lat- 
ter to public land lying beyond both. The ces. 
sion and purchase of the former, with the consent 
of the State within which they might be situated, 
did not onst the sovereignty or jurisdiction of the 
State. They still remained in the State, the Uni- 
ted States acquiring only the title to the place.— 
It, therefore, became necessary to confer on Con- 
gress, by express delezation, the exercise of ex- 
clusive power of legislation over this District 
and such places, in order to carry out the object 
of the purchase and cession. li was simply in- 
tended to withdraw them from under the Legisla- 
tures of the respective States within which they 
might lie, and substitute that of Congress in its 
place, subject to the restrictions of the Constitu- 
tion ənd the objects f..r which the places were ac- 
quired, leaving, a8! have said, the sovereignty 
still in the State in which they are situated, but 
in abeyance, as far as it extends io legislation.— 
Thus, in the case of this District, since the retro- 
cession to Virginia of the part beyond the Poto- 
mac, the sovereignty still continues in Maryland 
in the manner stated. But the case is very dif- 
ferent in reference tq territories, lying, as they 
do, beyond the limits aad jurisdictions of all the 
States. The United States possess not simply 
the right of ownership over them, but that of ex- 
ciusive dominion and sovereignty ; and hence it 
wus not necessary to exclude the power of the 
States to legislate over them, by delegating the 
exercise of exclusive legislation to Congress. It 
would have been an act of supererogation. It 
may be proper to remark in this connection, that 
the power of exclusive fegisiation conferred in 
these cases must not be confounded with the pow- 
er of absolute legislation. They are very differ- 
ent things. It is true that absolute power of le- 
gislation is always exclusive, but it by no means 
fullows that exclusive power of legislation or of 
government is hkewise always ubsolute. Con- 
gress has the exclusive power of legislation as 
far as this Government is concerned, and the State 
Legislatures as far as their governments are con- 
cerned, but we all know that both are subject to 
many and important restrictions and conditions 
which the nature of absolute power excludes. 

I have now made gocd the assertion I ventured 
to make, that the clause in the Constitution relied 
on by the Senator from New York, so far from 
conferring the absolute power of government over 
the territory claimed by him, and others Wo 
agree with him, confers nota particle of govern- 
mental power. Having conclusively established 
this, the long list of precedents, cited by the Sena- 
tor to prop up the power which he sought in the 
clause, fails to the ground with the fabric which 
he raised; aud l om thus exempted from the ne- 
cessily of referring io them, and replying to them 
one by one. 


But there is one precedent referred to by the 
Senator unconnected with the power, and on that 
account! requires particular notice. I refer to the 
ordinance of 87. which was adopted by the old 
Congress of the Confederation while the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution was in session, 
and about one year before its adoption, and of 
course on the very eve of the expiration of thé 
old Confederation. Against its introduction, | 
might object that the act of the Congress of the 
Confederation cannot rightfully form precedents 
for this Government; but I waive that. {Í waive 
also the cbjection that the act was consummated 
when that Government was in extremis, and could 
hardly be considered compos mentis. I waive also 
the fact that the ordinance assumed the form of 
a compact, and was adupted when only eight 
States were present, when the articles of Confed- 
eration required nine to form compacts. Í waive 
also the fact, that Mr. Madison declared that the 
act was without shadow of constitutional author- 
ity, and shall proceed to show, from the history 
ot its adoption, that it cannot justly be consider- 
ed of any binding force. 

Virginia made the cession of the territory 
north of the Ohio, and lying between it and the 
Mississippi and the lakes, in 1784. li now con- 
tains the States of Onio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and a very considerable extent 
of territory lying north of the latter. Shortly 
after (he cession, a committee of three was raised, 
of whom Mr. Jefferson was one. They reported 
an ordinance tur the establishment of the territo- 
ry, containing among other provisions une, of 
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After an arduous struggie of more than a year, 
on the question whether Missouri should come in- 
to the Union with or without restrictions prohibi- 
ting slavery, a compromise line was adopted be- 
tween the North and the South ; but it wus done 
under circumstances which made it nowise ob- 
ligatory on the latter. It is true, it was moved 
by one of her distingnished citizens, (Mr. Clay,) 
but it is equally so, that it was carried by the al. 
most united vote of the North against the almost 
united vote of the South; and was thus imposed 
on the latter by superior numbers in opposition to 
her strenuous efforts. The South has never given 
her sanetion to it, or assented to the power it as- 
serted. She was voted down, and has simply ac- 
quiesced in an arrangement which she has not 
had the power to reverse, and which she could 
not atlempt to do without disturbing the peace 
and harmony of the Union-—to do which she has 
ever been adverse. Acting on this principle, she 
permitted the territory of lowa to be formed, and 
the State to be admitted into the Union, under 
the compromise, without objection; and that is 
now quoted by the Senator from New York to 
prove her surrender of the power he claims for 
Congress. 

To add to the strength of this claim, the ad- 
vacates of the power hold up the name of Jeffer- 
son in its favor, and go so far as io call him the 
author of the so called Wilmot proviso, which is 
but a general expression of a power of which 
the Missouri compromise is a case of its applica- 
tion. If we may judge by his opinion of that 
case, what his opinion was of the principle, in- 
stead of being the author of the proviso, or being 
in its favor, no one could be more deadly hostile 
to it. Ina letter addressed to the elder Adams, 
in 1819, in answer to one from him, he uses these 
remarkable expressions in reference to the Mis- 
souri question: 


The banks, bankrupt law, manufactures, Spa- 
nish treaty, are nothing. These are occurrences, 
which, like waves in a storm, will pass under the 
ship. But the Missouri question is a breaker on 
which we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and 
what more, God only knows.” 

To understand the full force of these expres- 
sions, it must be borne in mind that the questions 
enumerated were the great and exciting political 
questions of the day, on which parties divided.— 
‘The banks and bankrupt law had long been s0.— 
Manufactures, or what has since been called the 
protective tariff, was al the time asubject of great 
excilement, as was the Spanish Treaty, that is, 
the treaty by which Florida was ceded to the 
Union, and by which the western boundary be- 
tween Mexico ard the United States was settled, 
from the Gulf of -Mexico to the Pacific Ocean.— - 
All these exciting party questions of the day, Mr. 
Jefferson regarded ue nothing, compared to the 
Missouri question. He looked on all of them es 
in their nature fugitive; and, to use his own for- 
cible expression, * would pass off under the ship 
of State like waves in a storm.” Not so that fa- 
tal question. li was a breaker on which it was 
destined to be stranded. And yet his name is 
quoted by the incendiaries of the present day in 
support of, and as the author of, a proviso which 
would give indefinite and universal extension tu 
this fatal question to all the territories! It was 
compromised the next year by the adoption of 
the line to which I have referred. Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine, Jong a member of this body, who voted 
fur the measure, addressed a letter tu Mr. Jeffer- 
son, enclusing a copy of his speech on the occa- 
sion. li drew out an answer from him which 
ought to be treasured up inthe heart of every 
man who loves his country and tts institutions. It 
is brief. I will send it to the Secretary to be read. 
The time of the Senate cannot be better occupi- 
ed than in listening to it: 


To John Holmes. 
“ MonrTicELLo, April 22, 1820. 


I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been 
so kind as tu send to me of the Jever to your consti- 
tuents on the Missouri question. It is a perfect justi- 
fication to them. I had for a long time ceased to 
read ne wepapere, or pay any attention to public at- 
fairs, confident they were in good hands. and con- 
tent to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which I am not distant. But this momentous ques- 
tion, like a fire-bell in the night. awakened and filled 
me with terror. I considered it at once as the knell of 
the Union. Itis hushed, indeed, for the moment.— 
But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A 
geographical hne, coinciding witha marked princi- 
ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up 
io the angry paesions of men, will never be oblitera- 
ted ; and every new irritation will mork it deeper 
and deeper. I can sav. with conscious truth. that 


there is nota man on earth who would sacrifice 
more than I would to relieve us from this heavy re- 
proach in any practicable way. The cession of that 

ind of property (for so it is misnamed) is a baga- 
telle, which would not cost me a second thonght, if 
in that way a general emancipation and expatriation 
could be effected; and gradually, and with due sac- 
rifices, I think it might be. But as ii is, we have the 
wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold h'm. nor 
salely let him go. Justice is in one scale, and self pre- 
servation in the other. Of one thing T am certain, 
that as the passage of slaves from one free State to 
another would not make a slave of a single human 
being who would not be so without it, so their diffu- 
sion over a greater surface would make them indi- 
vidually happier. and proportionally facilitate the ac- 
complishment of their emancipation. by dividing the 
burden on a greater number of coadjutors An ab- 
stinence, too, from this act of power, would remove 
the jealousy excited by the undertaking of Congress 
to regulate the condition of the different descriptions 
of men comnposing a State. This certainly is the ex- 
clusive right of every State, which nothing in the 
Constitution has taken from them, and given to the 
General Government. Could Congress, for example, 
say that the non-freemen,: of Connecticut shall be 
freemen, or that they shall not emigrate into any 
other State, 

“ | regret that I am now to die in the belief that the 
useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire self. government and happiness to 
their country, is to be thrown away by the unwise 
and unworthy passions of their sons, and that my on- 
ly consolation is to be, that I shall live not to weep 
over it. If they would but dispassionately weigh the 
blessings they will throw away, ogairst an abstract 
Principle, more likely to be effected by union than by 
scission. they would pause before they would perpe- 
trate this act of suicide on themselves, and of trea 
son against the hopes of the world. To yourself as 
the faithful advocate of the Union, 1 tender the offer- 
ing of my esteem and respect. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


Mark his prophetic words! Mark bis profound 
reasoning ! 


„It (the question) is hushed for the moment. Buy 
this ie a roria only, not u i sentence. A gev- 
graphical line coinciding with a marked principle, 
moral and political, once conceived, and held up to 
the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, 
and every new irrilation will mark it deeper and 

” 


Twenty-eight years have passed since these re- 
markable worde were penned, and there is not a 
thought which time has not thus far verified ; and 
nt is to be feared w ill continue to verify until the 
whole will be fulfilled. Certain it is, that he re- 
garded the compro mise line as ntterly inadequate 
to arrest that fatal course of events, which his 
keen sugacity anticipated from the question. It 
was but a “ reprieve.” Mark the deeply melan- 
choly impression it made on his mind: 


“I regret that Iam to die in the belicf, that the 
useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire self- government and happiness fur 
themselves is to be thrown away by the unwise and 
unworthy passions of their sons, and that my only 
consolation is to be, that I shall not live to weep 
over it.“ 

Can any one believe, after listening to this let- 
ter, that Jefferson is the author of the so-called 
Wilmot Proviso, or ever favored it? And yet 
there are at this time strenuous efforts making in 
the North to form a purely sectional party on it, 
and that too, under the sanction of those who pro- 
fess the highest veneration for his character and 
principles? But 1 must speak the truth: while! 
vindicate the memory of Jefferson from to foul a 
charge, I hold he is not blameless in reference to 
this subject. He committed a great error in in- 
serting the provision he did, in the plan he re- 
ported for the government of the territory, as 
much modified as it was. It was the first blow 
the first essay to draw a geographical line co- 
inciding with a marked principle, moral and po- 
litical.” It originated with him in philanthro- 
pie, dut mistaken views of the most dangerous 
character, as J shall show in the sequel. Others, 
with very different feelings and views, followed, 
and have given to it a direction and im- 
petus, which, if not promptly and efficiently ar- 
rested, willend in the dissolution of the Union 
and the destruction of our political institutions. 

I have, I trust, established beyond controversy, 
that neither the ordinance of 1787, nor the Mis- 
souri compromise, nor the precedents growing out 
of them, nor the authority of Mr. Jefferson, lur- 
nishes any evidence whatever lo prove that Con- 
gress possesses (he power over the territory, 
claimed by those who advocate the 12th section 
of this bill. But admit, for the sake of argument; 
that I am mistaken, and that the objections I bave 
urged against them are groundless— gi ve them all 


the force which can be claimed for precedents— 
and they would not have the weight of a feather 
against the strong presumption which I, at the 
outset of my remarks, showed to be opposed to 
the existence of the power. Precedents, even in 
a court of jus: ice, can have but little weight, ex- 
cept where the law is doubtful, and should have 
little in a deliberative body in any case on a con- 
stitutional question, and none, where the power 
to which it has been attempted to trace it does 
not exist, as I have shown, I trust, to be the case 
in this instance. 

But while I deny that the clause relating to the 
territory and other property of the United States, 
confers any governmental, or that Congress pos- 
zesses absolute power over the territories, I 
by no means deny that it has any power over 
them. Such a denial would be idle on any occe- 
sion, but much more 80 on this, when we are en- 
gaged in constituling a territorial government, 
without an objection being whispered from sny 
quarter against our right to do so. If there be 
any Senator of that opinion, he ought at once to . 


rise and move to lay the bill on the table, or to _ ~ 


dispose of it in some other we), so as lo prevent 
the waste of lime on a subject upon which we 
have noright to act. Assuming, then, that we 
possess the power, the only questions that re- 
main are—whence is it derived? and, what is its 
extent? l 

As to its origin, I concur in the opinion express- 
ed by Chief Justice Marshall, in one of the cases 
read by the Senator from New York, that it 1s 
derived from the right of sequiring territory ; and 
| am the more thoroughly confirmed io it from 
the fact, that I entertained the opinion long be- 
fore | knew it to be his. As to the right of ac- 
quiring territory, J agree with the Senator from 
New York, that it is embraced, without going 
further, both in the war ard treaty powers. Ad- 
mitting, then, what has never been denied, and 
what it would be idle to do so in a discussion, 
which relates to territories acquired both by war 
and treaties, that the United States have the right 
to acquire territories, it would seem to follow by 
necessary consequence, that they have the right 
to govern them. As they possess the entire right 
of soil, dominion and sovereignty over them, they 
must necessarily carry with them the right to go- 
vern. But this government, as the sole agent and 
representative of the United States—that is, the 
States of the Union in their federal character— 
must, as such, possess the sole right if it exists at 
all. But if there be any one disposed to take a 
different view of the origin of the power, I shall 
make no points with him, for whatever may be 
ils origin, the conclusion would be the same, as J 
shall presently show. 

But it would be a great error to conclude that 
Congress has the absolute power of governing the 
territories, because it has the sole or exclusive 
power. The reverse is the case. It is subject 
to many and important restrictions and condi- 
tions, of which some are expressed and others 
implied. Among the former may be classed all 
the general and absolute prohibitions of the consti. 
tution ; that is, all those which prohibit the exer- 
cise of certain powers under any circumstance. 
In this class is incJuded the prohibition of grant- 
ing titles of nobility ; passing ex post facio la wa 
-and bills of atteinder ; the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, except in certain cases; making 
laws respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting its free exercise ; and every other of 
like description, which conclusively shows tbat 
the power of Congress over the territories is not 
absolute. Indeed, it is a great error io suppose, 
that either this or the State governments possess 
in any case absolute power. Such power can be- 
long only to the supreme ultimate power called so- 
vereignty, and that, in our system, resides in the 
people of the several Status of the Union. With 
us, governments, both federal and State are but 
agents, or, more properly, trustees, and as such, 
possess, not absolute, but subordinate and limited 
powers; for all powers possessed by such go- 
vernments must from their nature be trust pow- 
ers, and subject to all the restrictions to which 
that class of powers are. 

Among them, they are restricted to the nature 
and the objects of the trust; and hence no gov- 
ernment under our system, federal or State, haa 
the right todo any thing inconsistent with the 
nature of the powers entrusted to it, or the objects 
for which it was entrusted ; or to express it in 
more usual language, for which it was delegated. 
To do either would be to pervert the power to 
purposes never intended, and would be a violatioa 
of the Constitution and that in tha mast dangarniusa 
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way it could be made, because more easily done 
and less easily detected. But there is another and 
important class of restrictions which more directly 
relate to the subject under discussion ; I refer to 
those imposed on the trustees by the nature and 
character of he party, who constituted the trustees 
and invested them with trust powers to be exercis 

ed for ite benefit. In this case it is the U. States, 
that is, the several States of the Union. It was they 
who constituted the Government as their repre- 
sentative or trustee, and entrusted it with powers 
to be exercised for their common and joint bene- 
fit. To them in their united character the terri- 
tories belong, as is expressly declared by the 
Constitution. They are their joint and common 
owners, regarded as property or land; and in 
them, severally, reside the dominion and sove- 
reignty over them. They ace as much the terri- 
tories of one State as another—of Virginia as of 
New York; of the Southern as the Northern 
States. They are the territories of all, because 
they are the territories of each ; and not of each, 
because they are the territories of the whole. — 

dd to this the perfect equality of dignity, as 
well as rights, which appertain to them as mem- 
bers of a com non federal Union, which all wri- 
ters on the subject admit to be a fundamental 
and essential relation between States so united, 
and it must be manifest that Congress in govern- 
ing the territories, can give no preference or ad- 
vantage to one State over another, or to one por- 
tion or section of the Union over another, with- 
out depriving the State or section over which the 
preference is given, or from which the advantage 
is withheld, of their clear and urq ſestionable 
right, and subverting the very foundation on 
which the Union and Government rest. Ii has 
no more power to do so than to subvert the Con- 
stituation itself. Indeed the act itself would be 
subversion. It would destroy tle relation of 
equality on the part of the Southern States, and 
sink them to mere dependants of the Northern, 
to the total destruction of the federal Union. 

I have now shown, I (trust, beyond controversy, 
that Congress has no power whatever to exclude 
the cilizens of the Southern States from emigrat- 
ing with their property into the territories of the 
United States, or to give an exclusive monopoly 
of them to the North. I now propose to go one 
step further, and show that neither the fuhabi- 
tants of the territories nor their legislatures have 
any such right. A very few worus will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose; tor of all the positions ever 
taken, I bold that which claims the power for 
them to be the most absurd. If tue territories 
belong to the United States—if the ownership, 
dominion and sovereignty over them be in the 
States of this Union, then neither the inhabitants 
of the territories, nor their legislatures, can ex- 
ercike any Poe but what 13 subordinate to 
tbe:n ; but af the contrary could be shown, which 
I hold to be impossible, it would be subject to all 
the restrictions, to which 1 have shown the 
power of Congress is, and lor the same reason, 
whatever power they might hold, would, in the 
case supposed, de subordinate to the Constitution, 
and controlled oy the nature and character of 
our political institutions. But if the reverse be 
true—if the dominion and sovereiguty over the 
territories be in their inhabitants, instead of the 
United States—they would indeed, in that case, 
have the exclusive and absolute power of gor- 
erning them, anu might exclude whom they 
pleased, or what they pleased. But, in that case 
they would cease to be the territories of the Uni- 
ted States, the moment we acquired them and 
permit them to be inhabited. The first half doz- 
en of squatters would become the sovercigns, 
with fuli dominion and sovereignty over them; 
and the conquered people of New Mexico and 
California would become the sovereigns of the 
country as soon as they became the territories 
of the United States, vested with the full right 
of excluding even their conquerors. There is 
no escaping from the alternuuve, but by resort- 
ing to the greatest of all absurdities, that of a 
divided sovereignty—a sovereignty, a part of 
which would reside in the United States, and a 
part in the inhabitants of the territory. How 
can sovereignty—the ultimate aud supreine pow- 
er of a State—be divided ? The exercise of the 
powers of sovereignty may be divided, but bow 
ean :here be two supreme powers? 

We are next loid that the laws of Mexico 
preclude slavery; and assuming that they will 
femaio io force until repealed, it is contended, 
that until Congress passes an act for their re- 


be citizens of the south cannot emigrate 


from her. I admit the laws of Mexico prohibit, 
not slavery, but slavery in the for n it exists with 
us. The Puros are as much slaves as our ne- 
groes, and are less intelligent and well treated. 
But, I deny that the laws of Mexico can have the 

effect attributed to them. As soon as the treaty 
between the two countries is ratified, the sove- 
reignty and authority of Mexico in the territory 

acquired by it becomes extinc!, and that of the 
United States is substituted in ils place. carrying 
with it the Constitution, with its over-riding con- 
trol over all the law& and institutions of Mexico 
inconsistent with it. It is true, the municipal 
laws of the territory not inconsistent with the 
condition and the nature of our political system 
would, according to the writers on the laws of 
nations, remain, until changed, not as a mat- 
ter of right, but merely of sulferance, and as be- 

tween the inhabitants of territory, in order to 
avoid a state of anarchy, before they can be 
brought under our laws. This is the utmost hiiniis 
to which sufferance goes. Under it the peon 
system would continue; but not to the exclusion 
of such of our citizens as may choose tg emi- 

grate with their slaves or other properiy, that 
may be excluded by the laws of Mexico. The 
humane provisions of the laws of nations go no 
further than to protect the inhabitants io their 
property and civil rights, under their former laws 
until others can be substituted. Toextend them 
further and give the force of excluding eri- 
grants from the United States, because their 
property or religion are such as are prohibited 
from being introduced by the laws of Mexico, 
would not only exclude a great majority of the 
people of the United States from emigrating into 
the acquired territory, but would be to give a 
higher authority to the extinct authority of Mex- 
ico over (he territory than to our actual authori- 
ty over it. I say the great majority, fur the laws 
of Mexico not only prohibit the introduction of 
elaves, but many other descriptions of propefty, 
and also the Protestant religion, which Congress 
itself cannot prohibit. To such absurdity would 
the supposition lead. 

I bave now concluded the discussion, 80 far 28 
it relates to the power; and have, | trust, esta- 
blished beyond controvérsy, that the territo- 
ries are free and open to all uf the citizens of the 
United Siates, and that there is no power under 
any aspéct the subject can be viewed in, by which 
the citizens of the South can be excluded from 
emigrating wilh their property. into any of them. 
have advanced no argument which i do not be- 
lieve to be true, nor pushed any one beyond what 
truth would strictly warrant. But, if mistaken, 
if my arguments, instead of being sound” and 
true, as | hold them beyond controversy to be, 
should turn oul to be a mere moss of sophism, 
and if in consequence, the barrier upposid by 
the want of power, should be surmounted, there 
is another still in the way, thal cannot be. The 


mere possession of power is not of itself sufti- | 


cient to justify its exercise. Ii must be, in addi- 
lion, shuwn, that in the given case it can be 
rightfully and justly exercised. Under our sys- 
tem, the first inquiry 1s does the Constitution 
authorise the exercise of the power? If that 


ferred to us the title also of Spain; and both by 
the discovery of the mouth of the Columbia 
river by Capt. Gray, and the exploration of the 
entire stream, from its source down to its mouth, 
by Lewis and Clark. The purchase of Louisi- 
ana cost fifteen millions of doHars; and we paid 
Spain five millions for the Florida treaty ; mak- 
ing twenty in oll. This large sum was advanced 
out of the common funds of the Union, the 
South, to say the least, contributing her full 
share. ‘The discovery was made, it is true, by 
a citizen of Massachusetts ; but he sailed under 
the Mag and protection of the Union, and of 
course whatever title was derived from his dis- 
covery, accrued to the benefit of the Union. The 
exploration of Lewis and Clarke ‘wus at the 
expense of the Union. We are now about 
to form it into a territory; the expense of 
governing which, while it remains so, must 
be met out of the common fund, and to 
wards which the South must contribute her full 
share. The expense will not be small. Already 
there is an Indian war to be put down, and a re- 
giment for that purpose, and to protect the terri- 
tory, bas heen ordered there. To hat extent 
the expense may extend we know not, but will 
not, improbably, involve millions before the ter- 
ritory becomes a State. 1 now ask, is it right, is 
it just; after having contributed our full share 
for the acquisition of the territory, with the lia- 
bility of contributing, in addition our full share 
of the expense for its government, that we should 
be shut out of the territory, and be excluded 
from participating in its benefits? What would 
be thought of such conduct in the case of indi- 
viduais ? And can that be right and just in Go- 
veroment, which every right minded man would 
cry out to be base and dishonest in private life 7 
If it would be so pronounced in a partnership 
of thirty individuals, how can it be pronounced 
otherwise in one of thirty States? 

The case of our recently acquired territory 
from Mesico, is, if possible, more marked. The 
events connected with the acquisition are too well 
known to require a long narrative. It was won 
by arms, and at a great sacrifice of men and mo- 
ney. The South, in the contest, performed her 
full share of military duly, aud earned a full 
share of military honor, has poured out her 
full share of blood freely, and has aud will bear 
a full share of the expense; has evinced a full 
share of skill and bravery, and sf 1 were to say 
even more than her full share of both, I. would 
not go beyond the truth; to be altributed, how- 
ever, lo no superiority, in either respect, but to 
accidental circumsiances, which gave both its 
officers and soldiers more favorable opportunities 
for their display. All have done their duty no- 
bly, and high courage and gallantry are both 
common attributes of our peuple. vuld it be 
right and just to close a territory thus won 
against the South, and leave it open exclusively 
to the North? Would it deserve the pame of 
free soil, if one bhalſ of the Union should ve ex- 
cluded and the other half should monopolise it, 
when it was won by the joint expense and joint 
efforts of all? Is the groat law to be revgrsed— 
that which is won by all should be equally en- 


be decided in the affirmative, the next is: can it|joyed by all? These sre questions which ad- 
be rightiully and justly exercised under the cir- | dress themselves more to the heart than the head. 


cumstances ? And it is not, until that too is de- 
cided in the affirmative, that the question of the 
expediency of exercising it is, presented for con- 
sideration. 

Now, 1 put the question solemnly to the Sena- 
tors from the Noctu: Can you rightly and justly 
exclude the South frow territories of the United 
States, and monopolise them for ‘yourselves, 
even, if in your opinion, you should have power? 
li is this question 1 wisn to press on your atten- 
tion, with all due solemnity and decurum. The 
North and the South stand in the relation of part. 
ners in a common Union, wiih equal dignity and 
equal rights. We of the South have conributed 
out full share ot funds, and shed our full share of 
blood for the ue quisiiion of our territories. Can 
you, then, on any principle of equity and justice 
deprive us of our full share in their benefit and 
auvantage? Are you ready to affirm (hats ma- 
jority ot the partners in a joint concern have the 
right to monopolise its benefits tu the exclusion of 
tbe minority, even jo cases where they have 
contributed their full share to, the concern 7 
But to present the case more strongly aud vivid- 
ly, I shall descend from generals tu particulars, 
and shall begin with the Oregon Territory. Our 
title to it is founded first, and iu my upinion 
mainly, on our purchase of Louistaua; that was 
aeengibened by the Florida treaty, which trans- 


Feeble must be the intellect which does not see 
what is right and just, and bad must be the heart, 
unless unconsciously under the control of deep 
and abiding prejudice, which hesitates in pro- 
nouncing on which side they are to be found.— 
Now, | put the question to the Senators from the 
North, what are yuu prepared todo? Are you 
prepared to prostrate the varriers of the Consti- 
lution, and in open defiance of the dictates of 
equity and justice, to exclude the South from the 
territories nud monopolise thew for the North ? 
If s0, vote against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,) aud if 
that should fail, vole against striking out the 
12th section. We shall inen know what to ex- 
pect. Ii not, place us on some ground where we 
can stand. as equals in rights and dignity and where 
we shall not ve excluded frum what has been ac- 
quired at the common expense, and won by com- 
mon skill and gallantry. Ail we demand is to 
stand on the same level with yourselves, and to 
participate equally in what belongs to all. Less 
we cannot lake. 

i turn now to my friends of the South, and ask, 
what are you prepared tv du? It neither the 
barriers of the Cuustitution nor the high sense of 
right aud justice should prove sutficient to pro- 
lect you, ure you prepared to siuk down into a 


state of acknowledged inferiority ; to be stripped | 
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of your dignity of equals among equals, and be 
deprived of your equalily of rights in this fede- 
ral partnership of States? If so, you are wofully 
degenerated from vour sires, and will well de- 
serve lo change condition with your slaves ; but 
The lime is 


if not, prapare to meet the issue. 
at hand, if the question should not be speedily 
settled, when the South must rise up, and brave- 
ly defend herself, or sink down in' o base and ac- 
knowledged inferiority ; and it is because [ clear- 
ly perceive that this period is favorable for settl- 
ing it, if it is ever to be settled, that I am in fa. 
vor of pressing the question now to a decision— 
not because | have any desire whatever to em- 
barrass either party in reference tothe Presiden- 
lial election. At no other period could the two 
great parties into which the country is divided 
be made to see and feel so clearly and intensely 


the embarrassment and danger caused by the ques- 


tion. Indeed, they must be blind not to perceive 
that there is a power in action that must burst 
asunder the ties that bind them together, strong 
as they are, unless it should be speedily settled. 
Now is the time, if ever. Cast your eyes to the 
North, and mark what is going on there; reflect 
on the tendency of events for the last three years 
in reference this the most vital of questions, and 
you must see that no time should be lost. 

Jam thus brought to the question, How can 
the question be settled ? 
be finally and permanently adjusted but one 
way, and that is on the high principles of justice 
and the Constitution. Fear not to leave it to 
them. The less you do the better. If the North 
and South cannot stand together on their broad 
and solid foundation, there is none other on 
which they can. If the obligations of the Con 
stitution and justice be too feeble to cummand 
the respect of the North, how can the South ex- 
pect that she will regard the far more feeble o 
ligations of an act of Congress? Nor should the 
North fear, that, by leaving it where justice and 
the Constitution leave it, she would be excluded 
from her full share of the territories. In my 
opinion, if it be leſt there, climate, soil, and other 
circumstances would fix the line between the 
slare-holding and non-slave-holding States in 
about 36 30. It may zigzig a little, to accommo- 


date itself tu circumstances—sometimes passing 


to the North and others passing to the South 


of it; but that would matter little, and would 
be more satisfactory to all, tend less to alie- 


nation between the two great sections than a 
rigid, straight artificial Tine, prescribed by an 
act of Congress. 


And here, let me say to Senators from the 
North, you make a great mistake in supposing 
thal the portion which might fall to the South of 


whatever line might be drawn, if left to soil and 
climate, and circumstances to determine would 
be closed to the white labor of the North, be- 


Cause it could not mingle with slave labor with- 
There is 
no part of the world where agricullural, me- 


oul degradation. The fact is not so. 


chanicab, and other descriptions of labor are 


more respected than in the South, with the ex- 
ception of two descriptions of employment 


that of menial and body servants. No Southern 


man- not the poorest ur the luwest—will, under 
any circumstance, submit to perform either of 
them. He has too much pride lor that, aud Íre- 


joice that he has. They are unsuited to the 
spirit of a freeman. But the man who would 
spurn them feels not the least degradation to 
work in the same field with his slave; or to be 
employed to work with them iu the same field or 
in any mechanical operation: and, when so em 
ployed, they claim the right and dre admitted, in 
the country portion of the South, of sitting at 
the table of their employers. Can as much, on 
the score of equality, be said of the Nortn ?— 
With us the two great divisions of society are 
not the rich and poor, but white and black; and 
all the former, the poor as well as the rich, be- 
lung to the upper cluss, and are respected and 
treated as equals if honest and industrious ; and 
hence have a position and pride of charac- 
ter of which neither poverty nor misfortune can 
deprive them. 

But I go further, and hold that justice and 
the Constitution are the easiest and safest guard 
on which the question can be settled, regarded 
in referenca to party. Ii may be settled on that 
ground simply by non-action—by leaving the ter- 
rituries Iree and open to the emigration of all the 
world, so long as they continue so, and when 
they become States, to adopt whatever Consti- 
tution they please, with the single restriction 
to be republican, in order to their admission into 


It can, in my opinion, 


the Union. If a party cannot safely take this broad 
and solid position and successfully maintain it, 
what other can it take and maintain? If it can- 
not maintain itself by an appeal to the great prin- 
ciples of justice, the Constitution, and self-gov- 
ernment, to what other, sufficiently strong to up- 
hold them in public opinion, can they appeal? 
I greatly mistake the character of the people of 
this Union if such an appeal would not prove suc- 
cessful, if either party should have the mazgnant- 
mity to step forward ana boldly make it. It would, 
in my opinion, be received with shouts of approba- 
tion by the patriotic and intelligent in every 
quarter. There is a deep feeling pervading the 


country that the Union and our political insti- 


tutions are in danger, which such a course would 


dispel, dnd spread joy over the lan). 


Now is the time to take the step and bring 
about a result so devoutly to be wished. I have 
believed from the beginning that this was the 
only question sofficiently potent to dissolve the 
Union, subvert our system of government; and 
that the sooner it was metand se‘tled the safer and 
better for all. I have never doubted but that if 
permitted to progress beyond a certain point, its 
settlement would become impossible, an am un- 
der deep conviction that it is now rapidly ap- 
proaching it, and thatif it is ever to be averted, 
it must be done speedily. In uttering these 
opinions I look to the whole. If I speak earn- 
estly, it is to save and protect all. As deep as 
is the stake of the Suuth in the Union and our 
political institutions, it is not deeper than that of 
the North. We shall be as well prepared and 
as capable of meeting whatever may come, as 
you. 

Now, let me say, Senators, if our Union and 
eystem of government are doomed to perish, and 
we to share the fate of so many great people 
who have gone before us, the historian, who in 
some future day, may record the events en- 
ding in so calamitous a result, will devote 
his first chapter to the ordinance of '37, as lauded 
as itand its authors have been, as the first to 
that series which led to it. H:s next chapter 
will be devoted to the Missouri compromise, and 
the next to the present agitation. Whether there 
will be another beyond, | know not. Ii will de- 
pend on what we may do. 

If he should possess a philosophical turn of 
mind, and be disposed to look to more“ remote 
and recondite causes, he will trace it to a 
proposition which originated in a hypothetical 
truism, but which, as nov expressed and 
now understood is the most false and danger- 
ous of all political error. The proposition to 
which [ allude, has become an axiom in the 
minds of a vast many on both sides of the Atlan- 
lic, and is repeated daily from tongue to tongue, 
as an established and incontrovertible truth ; itis, 
that “ all men are born free and equil."" J am 
not afraid to attack error, however deeply it may 
be entrenched, or however widely extended, 
whenever it becomes my duly to do so, as I be- 
lieve it lo be on this subject and occasion. 

Taking the proposition literally, (it is in that 
sense itis understood,) there is nota word of 
truth in it. I begins with * all men are born, ” 
which is utterly untrue. Men are not burn. la- 
fants are born. They grow to be men. Aud 
concludes with asserting that they are born * free 
and equal,” which is not less false. They are 
not burn free. While infants they are incapable 
of freedoin, being de-titute alike of the capacity 
of thinking and acting without which there can 
be no freedom. Besides, they are necessarily 
born subject to their parents, and remain so 
among all people, savage and civilzed, until the 
development of their intellect and physical capa- 
city enable them to take care of themselves.— 
They grow to all the freedom, of which the con- 
dition in which they were born permits, by grow- 
ing tobe mén. Nor is it less false that they are 
born“ equal.” They are not so in any sense in 
which it can be regarded; and thus, as l have 
asserted, there is not a word of truth in the 
whole proposition, as expressed and generality un- 
derstood. 

If we trace it back, we shall find the proposi- 
tion differently expressed in the declaration of 
independence. That asserts that “all men are 
created equal.” The form of expression, 
though less dangerous, is not less erronevus. Ail 
men are not created. According to the Bible, 
only two, a man and a wowan, ever were, and 


‘of these one was pronounced subordinate to the 


other. All others have come into the world) by 
being born, and in no sense, as 1 have shown, 
either free or equal. But this furm of expres- 


! 


sion being less striking and popular, has given 
away to the present, and under the authority of a 
document put forth on so great an occasion, and 
leading io such important consequences, has 
spread far and wide, and fixed itself deeply in 
the public mind. It was inserted in our declara- 
tion of independence without any necessity. It 
made no necessary part of our justification in 
separating from the parent eountry, and declar- 
ing ourselves independent. Breach of chartered 
privileges, and lawless encroachment on our ac- 
knowledged and well established rights by the 
parent country, were the real causes, and of 
themselves sufficient, without resorting to any 
other, to justify the step. Nor had it any weight 
in constructing the governments which were 
substituled in the place of the colonial. They 
were formed of the old materials and on practi- 
cal and well established principles, borrowed for 
the most part from our own experience and that 
of the country from which we sprang. 

If the proposition be traced still further hack, 
it will be found to bave been adopted from cer- 
tain writers on government who had attained 
much celebrity in the early settlement of these 
States, and with whose writings all the prominent 
actors in the Revolution were familiar. Among 
these, Locke and Sidney were prominent. But 
they expressed it very differently. According to 
their expression, men in a state of nature were 
free and equal.“ From this the others were de- 
rived; and at was this to which I referred when 
l called it a hypothetical truism. To understand 
why, will require some explanation. 

Man, for the purpose of reasoning, may be re- 
garded in three different states: in a state of ing 
dividuality ; that is, living by himself apart from 
the rest of his species. In the social; that is, 
living in society, associated with others of his 
species. And in the political; that is living un- 
der government. We may reason as to what 
would be his rights and duties in either, without 
taking into consideration whether he could exist 
in it or not. It is certain, that in the first, the 
very supposition that he lived apart and separa- 
ted from all others would make him free and 
equal. Noone in such a state could have the 
right to command or control another. Every 
man would be his own master, and might do just 
as he pleased. But it is equally clear, that man 
cannot exist in such a state ; that he is by nature 
social, and that society is necessary, not only to 
the proper developement of his taculties, moral 
and intellectual, but to the very existence of his 
race. Such being the case, the state is purely a 
hypothetical one; and when we say all inen are 
free and equal in it, we announce a mere hypo- 
thetical truism; that is, a truism resting on a 
mere supposition that cannot exist, and ol course 
one of litle or no practical value. 

But to call it a state of nature was a great 
misnomer, and has lead to dangerous errors; fur 
that cannot justly be called a state of nature 
which is so opposed to the constitution of man as 
to be inconsistent with the existence of his race 
and the developement of the high faculties, men- 
tal an moral, with which he is endowed by his 
Creator. 

Nor is the social state of itself his natural 
state; fur society caa no more exist without gov- 
ernment, in oue form or another, than man with- 
oul society. It is the political, then, which in- 
cludes the social, that is his natural state. Ii is 
the one for which his Creator formed him, into 
which he is impelled irresistibly, and in which 
ouly his race can exist and all its faculties be 
fully developed. 

Such being the case, it follows that any, the 
worst form of government, is better thau anar- 
chy; and that individual liberty, or freedom, must 
be subordinate to whatever power may be neces- 
sary tu protect society against anarchy within or 
destruction without; for the safely and well be- 


ing of society are as paramount to individual lib- 


erty, as the salely and well-being of the race ts 
to that of individuals; and to the same propor- 
lion he power necessary for the salety v! sucie- 
ely is paramount to individual liberty. Ou the 
contrary, goverument has no right to control in- 
dividnal liberty beyond what is necessary to tne 
safety and well-being of society. Sucu is the 
boundary which separates the power of goveru- 
ment and the liberty of the citizen or subject in 
the political state, which, as l nave shown, is the 
natural state of wan—ithe only one iu which hu 
race can exist, and the ove tu which he is born, 
lives, aud dies. 

{i fullows irom all this that the quantum of 
power on the part of Government, aud of liberty 


ment becomes less and less, and individual liberty 
greater and greater. Instead, then, of all men 
having the same righ! to liberty and equality, as 
is claimed by those who hold that they are all 
born free and equal, liberty is the noble and high- 
est reward bestowed on mental and moral de- 
velopement, combined with favorable circum- 
stances. Instead then of liberty and eqality be- 
ing born with men, instead of all men. and a:l 
classes and descriptions being equally entitled to 
them, they are high prizes to be won, and are in 
their most perfect state, not only the highest re- 
ward that ean be bestowed on our race, but the 
most difficult to be won, and when won, the most 
difficult to be preserved. 


They have been made vastly more so by the 
dangerous errors | have attempted to expose, 
that all men are born free anc equal, as af those 
high qualities belonged to man without effurt to 
acquire them, and to all equally alike, regardless 
of their intellectual and mural condition. The 
attempt to carry into practice this, the most dan- 
gerous of all political errors, and to bestow on 
all, without regard to their fitness, either to ac- 
Quire or maintain liberty —tnat unbounded and 
individual liberty supposed to belong to mun in 
the hypothetical and misnamed state of nature, 
has Gone more to retard te cause uf liberty and 
civilization, and is doing more at present, than 
all other causes combined. While it is powerful 
to pull down governments, it is still more pow- 
erful to prevent their construction on proper 
principles. Ii is the leading cause among those 
which have placed Europe iu its present anarchi- 
cal condition, and which mainly stands in the 
way of reconstructing good governments in the 
place of those which have been overthrown, 
threatening thereby the quarter of the glube most 
advanced in progress and civilization, with hope- 
less anarchy, to be followed by military despo- 
lism. Nor are we exempt from its disorganising 
effects. We now begin to experience the danger 
of admitting so great an error to have a place in 
tbe declaration of our independence. For a long 
lime it lay dormant ; bul in the process of time 
st begun to germinate, aud produce its poisonous 
fruits. It had strong hold un the mind of Me. 
Jefferson, the author of that document, which 
caused him to take an ullerly laise view of the 
subordinate relation of the black to the white 
race in the Suuth ; and to fold, in consequence, 
tual the latter, tough utterly unqualified to pos- 
sess liverty, were as fully entitled to both liberty 
aud equality as the forwer ; and that to deprive 
them of it was unjust and immoral. ‘Fo inis er- 
ror, his proposition to exctude slavery from the 
territory north-west of the Onio, may be traced, 
aod to that the ordinance of 1787, aud through it 
the deep and dangerous agitation which now 
threatens to eogulph, aud wiil certainly engulpn, 
it not speedily settied, our political institutions, 
and involve tie country in countless woes. 


Statistics. 
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Terang wira ExGLAND.— In a parliamentary paper, 
printed on the 14m ult we find some interesung 
particulars respecting the trade of the United King - 
dom wih the United States. By the account it 1s 
shown, for thirty-two years, (1815 to 1346, inclusive,) 
the official value of nuporis from the United States 
and the official! value ot the exports trom the United 
Kingdom. ‘he declared value ot the exports are 
given, and they considerably exceed the official value. 
For the last twenty years the imports and exports 
were (official value) as follow :— 


The New York Evening Post contains the annex- 


ed summary on a very important subject—the im- 
ports and exports of the country for the past six 


months, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1817. 
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on that of individuals, instead of being equal in all Imports. Exports. EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
cases, must necessarily be very unequal among 1826 25.136,33 £5 557.136 , Dom. mdse. Free. Dutiable. Specie. ° 
different people according to their different con- 1827 5 958 0 January 2 456.615 4.496 222.689 1.189.517 
ditions. For le in proportion as people are 1 85 2 one 5193 5 February 1.977.428 15,240 432.909 433.226 
ignorant, stupid, debased, corrupt, exposed to vio- 1330 8.055 962 8 236.677 March 2,184,194 99.539 215.490 452.507 
lence within, and danger ſrom without, the pow- 1331 8'970 342 12'596 173 April 2,271.500 80,961 225.068 1.180.422 
er necessary for government to possess, in order 1832 8296.433 1'319.493 May 2 pea a 955 15 5 
to oes sociely against anarchy and destruc- 1833 8,816,038 11.07, 785 * „ 8 
tion, becomes greater and greater, and individual 1834 10,276 628 9.769 856 ; 
liberty less iad less, until ihe lowest condition is 1835 10,357,743 15 313,859 Tial; 15 Hy aes 405 031 627.355 687,409 
reached, when absolute and despotie power 1835 10.937407 15 116,300 117 ä 
become necessary on the part of the government, 1837 11.757.477 5,693,074 Decrease 11,080,277 
and individual liberty extinct. So, on the con- 135 1 1 Increase 43,734 571,670 6,683,494 
trary, just as The people rise in the scale of intel- 1840 1052 638 7 1 The falling off in Domestic Merchandise is nearly 
ligence, virtue an] patriotism, and the more per- 1341 13.221.391 10.468.071 50 per cent., and this decrease of expurts was mea - 
fecily they become acquainted with the nature of 1842 15.181.342 5.067.372 surably made up by exports of the great equalizer, 
government, the ends ſor which it was ordered, 1843 20,738.08 7,572,503 specie, of which we have sent abroad this year 86. 
and how it ought to be administered, and the less 1844 18,813,544 12.022 470 633,010 more than last year. The troubles in Europe 
the tendency to violence and disorder within, and 1845 22.893.695 10.789.201 have had more 1 e than our 
danger abroad, the power necessary for govern- 1846 16,945,758 10,316,591 imports, Since the Frenc evolution our shipments. 


to the Continent, and especially io France, have al- 
most entirely ceased. The following statement shows 
the comparative trade with France in June, 1847, 
and 1845 :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FRANCE. 


Free Gds. Dutiable. Domestic. Total. Specie. 
1846 7 355 32,372 420624 460 251 
1847 1,178 500 20.695 22, 373 550,000 
eo 6,177 31,872 399,829 437,878 
ne. l 


Instead of goods, it will be seen we have this year 
eent spacie The exports in June to Mexico were 
only $38,891 against $398,000 in May. A large 
Amount of goods was sent off in Muy to come in 
under the American Tariff. l 


The official statement of duties on imports receiv- 
ed at this port during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1548, shows the amount to have been $20,977, 
514. against $17,971,514 in 1847, and $18,499,068 in 
1346. 


PENNSYLVANIA CanaL.—The following, taken from 
the books at the Collector's Office at this point is a 
comparative sta'ement of the business of the canal 
dur:ng the months of March, April, May, and June, 
in the years 1847 aid 1848: 


Tonnage. Tolls. 

March, 1847, 9.701.542 $8,035 19 
Api *° 24 390,071 19.295 68 
May “ 35 070 140 24.533 33 
June 34.518.574 25.849 69 

Total 103,680,287 $77,713 89 
March, 1848 10,748,200 $11,049 27 
April 26 551.038 25,460 95 
May 5 23 208.477 14.196 22 
June sid 13,527,306 12,265 20 

Total 74,035,021 $62,971 44 


Commerce of New York—Imports for the first siz 
months of 1846, 47, 48. 
FREE GOODS. 

1846. 1847. 1848. 
January $376,905 . $478,443 $400,829 
February 474.360 285.128 141.359 
March 1.092.476 786 937 2,199,749 
April 2 228.878 1.987.033 475 314 
May 1.300.751 738.755 1.283.751 
June 1,239,006 401,353 525,083 
Total $6,712,376 $4,677,654 55,026,093 

DUTIABIE GOODS. 
January 34.842.884 5.499.682 9, 104,104 
February 4,177,962 5.889, 387 9.566.859 
M arch 8,657.793 6,060,746 5 971,601 
April 4.105 393 8.339.429 6,639,716 
May 4,160,360 6 868 261 5.087, 279 
June 4,605,527 6,659,109 4,715,404 
Total $30,549,909 $35,346,614 $11,087,963 

SPECIE. 

January $13 221 9 90.874 $ 43,032 
February 96.779 1.235.122 49 502 
March 62,225 1.329.453 22,781 
April 106.544 3.397.064 165.919 
May 27.288 1.326.697 133.922 
June 29,122 547,813 69.532 
Total $365,177 87,927,028 919,688 

CASB RECEIVED. 
January $1,471,844 $1,434,836 92.305.017 
February 1,255,651 1,496,716 2,416,497 
March 2,605,73 t 1 652,092 1,653,003 
April 1,373,752 2.109 404 1.686 506 
May 1.268.952 1.487, 173 1,312 036 
June 1,462,098 1,460,017 1,143,497 
Total $9,441,031 89 610,238 $10,416.556 
Aver. ra'e of duty 303 25 1-P 25 1.7 


It will be seen, by this comparison of figures, that 
the value uf imports; exclusive of specie, during the 
past six months, exceeds that uf exports during the 
corresponding period of 1847 by more than $3,00U,. 
000, and of 1546 by nearly $9,000,000. The imports 
of 1847 were rather unusually large, but were justi- 
fied by the immene exportation ut breadstuffs, and 
the consequent influx of specie. This year the ex- 

rts of breadstufis are small. and the flow of specie 

is, or has been strongiy outward. ‘* Under such cir- 
cumstances,” the Journal of Commerce, a paper dis- 
posed to look for a bright future in the trade and 
business of the country, says the inquiry may well 
be made whether it is not time fur impurters to hold 
up a little, as we believe they are in tact doing. The 
exceeding cheapness of goods abroad, consequent 
upon the late revulsions in England and France, 
will, doubtless, account fur the increase uf importe 
into this country—which, nutwithstancing the tight- 
ness in the money market, have paid a good profit 
to the dealers, and afier uli have reuched the con- 
sumers ut prices unprecedentedly low. A corres- 
ponding reduction in the same class of articles man- 
ufactured in this country, has borne with some 
severity upon the manufacturers, bul, considering 
the immense profits which have been paid them by 
the consumers fur several years past, the latter need 
teel no misgivings on the subject. Ii is, however, 
gratifying to know that, with surprisingly few ex- 
ceptions, the manufacturers have been uble to sus- 
tain themselves, while many of them l. ave done a 
profitable business. If they can live under such 
competition, they have nothing to fear under ordi- 
nary competition,—and from (he nature of the case, 
extraordinary competiuon cannot long continue.” 

The exports during the same period show a large 
decrease compared with the same results of last 


ANAP ta 


It will be seen, by a glance at the above table 
that the proceeds of 1348, iar exceeded those of 1847, 
with the excepti n of the period elupsed during the 
building of the Aqueduct at Freepur:. By this im- 
pediment, a large amount of business was thrown 
into another channel; hence the difference in the 
proceeds, during this periud from a like period in 
1847.— Pittsburg Gazette. 


Srecie.—The following table will show the exports 
of specie from this port us designated by the entries 
atthe Custom House, since ibe publication of our 
last report and during the year :— 


Ship Bavaria, Havre, rix dollars $13,829 
do do five francs 66,339 

do do Napoleons 778 

do do German Silver 2.070 

do do American Gold 1,500 
Schr. Decatur, Maracaibo, five franc 10,002 
Ship Luconia, Antwerp do > 520 
Ship Jas. Roach, Malaga do 5,672 
Baique Chatham, do do 4,250 | 
Ship Hendrik Hudson, London, Mex. doll. 10,150 
Buique H. M. Fiedler, Malaga, five francs 5,670 
Ship Aglae, Curdeaux, do 998 
Steamer Trent, Bermuda, Mexican dollars 50, 000 
Total, July 8 to 15 $195,756 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to July 8 7.510.114 
Total for 1848 $7,705,870 


[N. F. Com. Adv. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald writing 
from Washington, says: ‘I'he returns of the amount 
of specie received and paid away, by the different 
branches of the government, & the 3let of May, 
1848, have been received. From these it appeure 
that 
‘ihe. amount feceived, from the Ist 

Jan., 1847, tu 3tst 0 a was $67,801,776 23 

; i the san 
The amount distributed in the same $60,059,574 81 


eriod. wae 


The aggregate receipts, exclusive of 
Trust Funds, during 5 1845, 

o do 1846, n 
The receipts of specie a8 above, from 
Jan. 1, 1847, o May 31, 1848, was 67,801,776 22 


35,320,345 10 


5131,318,011 01 
The aggregate disbursement, exclu- 
give of Trust Funds, during the 

year 1845 was 
do during 1846, was 


The disbursements in specie, from 
Jan. 1, 1847, to May 31, 1848, was 69,059,574 81 


31.250.763 13 
40,891,298 94 


$141,201,576 88 


Thus showing a balance against the government, 
for the three years, of 9,883 565 57. 


The shipments of specie from the port of New 
York, from July 8th io 15:h, have been $195,756 
Shipments from Jan Ist, to July 8th, 7.510,114 
Total for 1848, $7,705,870 


General Intelligence. 


Tur Crors.—Accounts reach us from all sec- 
tions of the country, of the most favorable char- 
acter, regarding the growing crops, and the yield 
of those already harvested. The weather has 
been every thing that could be desired, thus far, 
and unless something happens between this and 
the general harvest, to destroy the present pros- 
pect, there will be a more abundant production 
than we have had for years. We want some days 
of dry hot weather, not only to give Indian corn 
a start, but to enable the farmers to secure their 
grassand grain. Fields of wheat in the Western 
States, which have been harvested, have turned 
out much better than their appearance indicated; 
and we have not heard from any part of the Wes- 
tern country the first complaint relative to the 
crops generally. 


— 0 —ů—ů— 


Our New TERRIrORT.— Oregon is said to con- 
tain 518,536,320 acres; California and New Mex- 
ico contain 500,000 square miles. These and the 
other territories of the Union are equal at least 
to 1,600,000 miles or 250,000,000 square acres. 

— — 

A Great LigRART.— The various libraries 
connected with Harvard University, contain at 
present about 82,000 volumes, besides a large 
and very valuable collection of unbound tracts, 
maps, plans, Ke. There are in the public li- 
brary, Gore Hall, 55,000; Law Library, Dane 
Hall, 12,000; Theological Library, Divinity 
Hall, 3,000; Medical Library, Medical Hall, 
2000; Society Library 10,000. In all 82,000. 
Fifteen hundred and twenty three bound volumes 
and 2,520 pamphlets, have been added during the 
past year. 

—_—~@>——_- 

A Mistake ix THE Messace.—The Union thus 
explains an important mistake in the Message of 
the President in relation to the Treaty: 

The Message.— In copying the President's mes- 
sage, an error occurred ina single word, by sub. 
stituting “ annual ” for quarterly. Tihe President 
states a sum awarded to vur claimants under the 
Mexican commission at $2,026,139 68, which 
sum is taken from the awards on file in the State 
department, and is perfectly correct. He adds: 
‘This sum was payable in twenty equal annual 
instalments," as copied, whereas it is truly stated 
by the President as quarterly. 

— — 


Deata or Mrs. Rusa.— The Living Relies of the 
Revolution—that thrilling period when our forefath- 
ers contended in arms, and suffered incredible pri- 
vations for the blessings we now enjoy—nhave at last 
d windled to so small a band of patriarchs and matrons 
that when one of its number is gathered to reat, the 
sad thought will intrude itself that in a very few 
years more not a link will remain of that magic 
chain which connects the present with the past era 
of our country. 

Another matron of the Revolution—-and a memo. 
rable relic of that eventful era—has gone, in the per- 
son of Mro Julia Rush, one of the most distinguished 
female survivors of those days. Mrs. Rush was the 
widow of the eminent Dr. Benjamin Rush, and 
mother of the Hon. Richard Rush, at this time Min- 
ister of the United Stat- s to France. She died, on 
Friday night lost, in the 90th year of her age, at Sy- 
denham, the family mansion of her son, the Hon. 
Richard Rush, near Philadelphia. 

The deceased was the sister of the late Hon. 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, and inother, 


28,195,889 69 N 
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therefore, of Commodore R. F. Stockton, U. S. 
avy. She was venerated, not only on account of 
her age, but fur her valuable qualities; and has left 
many relatives and friende to bear testimony to the 
excellence of her liſe.— Spirit of the Times. 

. — — 

LAGE Donations.— Augustus Graham, Esq.. has 
presented to the Brooklyn Institute a full satisfaction 
of a mortgage on the premises, in his favor, for the 
sum ot $7,5000 bob d and mortgages under which 
to liquidate other mortgages on the premises. held 
over him by Q. Peabody, Esq., for the sun of $12- 
500; thus releasing the institute of its whole indebt- 
edness. To the Brooklyn City Hospval, bonds and 
mortgages to the amount of $26 5009—25 000 of this 
sum to be added to a former donation of $5,000, 
making together $30,000 for the purposes of the 
hospital, distinctly as such; 61509 ta be added 10 
8500 previously given, making 82000 fur a diapensa- 
ry, to be connected therewith. 

—ů— ——¾— 

The News of the Revolution in France was 
carried by an express locomotive from London 
to Glasgow, 472 miles, in 10 hours—the average 
running lime being 52 miles an hour, 

— 2. t — 

At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of Architects, on the 10th of Jan., Mr. Tite in- 
troduced Mr. Layard, who, in some remarks 
upon his recent researches, stated that the date 
of the ruins discovered was still a mystery, but 
there could be no doubt of their extreme anti- 
quity. He would afford them one proof of it. 
The earliest buildings in Nineveh were buried, 
and the earth which had accumulated over them 
had been used as a burial place by a nation, 
who had lived 700 years before Christ. Pro- 
bably the buildings dated from 1200 years be- 
fore Christ. 

The rooms were lined with slahs of marble, 
covered with bas-reliefs, such as those now in 
the British Museum, which were joined together 
by double dove tails of iron. The doors were 
flanked by winged figures of greater height than 
the slabs; on all these figures was the mark of 
blood, as if thrown against them and allowed to 
trickle down. The walls were of sun-dried 
bricks, and where these showed above the sculp- 
tured slabs, up the ceiling, they were covered 
with plaster and painted. The beams, where 
they remained, were found to be of mulberry.— 
That the slabs should have been preserved so 
long, puzzled many. 

In truth, however, the bricks being simply 
dried in the sun, in falling had returned to earth, 
and had buried the tablets and protected them. 
The buildings, he said, were protected with a 
complete system of sewerage. Each room had 
a drain connected with a main sewer. Mr. 
Layard then proceeded to say, that in the midst 
of the ruins he had discovered a small chamber, 
formed of bricks regularly arched. The bas- 
reliefs sent over by him were, in many cases, 
found in positions showing that they had been 
taken from other buildings and re-used; the 
sculptured face of the slab, for example, was 
turned to the wall, and the back re-worked. 

— .. —j－4ͤ 

Tue U. States Coast Survey.—NantTucker 
Suoals —In the marine list of our paper, of the 
24th of June, we published a report of the ship 
E. Z. having struck upon a shoal, six or eight 
miles south of the Nantucket South Shoal, aud 
of her arrival at Boston in distress. 

We have since then seen the published“ Pre- 
liminary Sketch,” of the hydrographical deter- 
minations in that quarter, by the United States 
Coast Survey, under the superintendence of Prof. 
A. D. Bache, and it is evident that the E. Z 
struck upon the New South Suoal,“ which 
was discovered by the hydrographical party. 
there, in 1846, and we believe under the com. 
mand of Licut. Davis. of the U. S. Navy. This 
shoal, lying six miles outside of the one known 
as the * Nantucket South Shoal,” has removed 
the limit of safe navigation to that extent farther 
South. 

lt would be difficult to find a spot where such 
an interruption could be more inconveniently 
placed, or where it would more generally concern 
the foreign and domestic trade of the country. 

Being wholly out of sight of the Jand, it is 
dangerous and the less easily avoided. No vessel 
should sail from this port without one of, the 
printed sketches of the Coast Survey, or at least 
a chart on which the government survey is laid 


They are to be 


down, as far as it has gone. 
found at the various nautical stores, and the 


former are furnished to ship masters gratis. It 
appears from the report of the E. Z. that her 
position was well known; had she, therefore, 
been supplied with one of these charts, she 
would have escaped the imminent peril to which 
she was exposed. We urge the great import- 
ance of this discovery for the preservation of 
life and property, and for the occasion it affords 
us of noticing the valuable labors of this great 
national enterprise, which having bestowed up- 
on the harbor of New York a new channel of ap- 
proach, is row engaged in executing similar ser- 
vices for the other parts of the coast. 


— — 


From Yocatan.—The New Orleans Patria 
publishes letters from Yucatan to the 20th ull., 
which confirm the previous accounts of the gathe- 
ring of the Indians in the vicinity of Campeachy, 
the imminent danger of that town, and the ulter 
inability of the inhabitants to defend themselves, 
On the 18th, the Indians, to the number of 4000, 
entered and tock possession of the village of Can- 
cachan, nine leagues from Merida. 

The friendly Indians were of but little assist- 
ance to the Governament, and Barbachano, had 
as the means left to secure money to buy provi- 
sions and. arms, caused an inventory of the orna- 
ments and valuables of the Churches to be taken 
for the purpose of transmitting them to New Or- 
leans for sale. Unless aid reached dhem within 
two months it was probable the merciless lodisns 
would have exterminated the whites. 

There is not in any of the accounts a single ray 
of light to brighten the blackness of the fate of 
the miserable Yucatecos. 


— — 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts from New Granada to the 30th of 
April state that the government has expressed 
sympathy for Gen. Paez, of Venezuela, but al- 
lows only those who abstain from warlike prepa- 
rations tu cross the boundary. 

Dates from Valparaiso up tothe Ist of May, 
says the Sun, state that trade, although not so 
prosirate as during foregoing months, did not re- 
cover so rapidly as the general trai.quility of the 
country appeaged to promise. Sig. Borgano, 
Minister of War and Marine, had resigned. Col. 
D. Pedro Nolasce Vidad is to succeed him. 

it ıs expected that in the beginning of Day, 
the treaty with Peru will be concluded. The 
Peruvian Envoy, D. Felipe Pardo, will soon re- 
turn to Peru, to commence his functions as Min. 
ister of Fureign Affairs. The government of 
Chili have published a decree cencerning the pay- 
ment of Uthes, considered as a step toward the 
abolition thereof. There had been serious fires 
in Santiago de Chili within a few daye. Velpa- 
raiso p pers publish interesting letters concerning 
a Cnilian Colony in the Straits of Magellan, at 
the port of San Felipe. Ii has now been fuunded 
(uur years. ~- 

Ėt 


TAMavlirAs.— The New Orleans Times learns 
by an-cflicer from Tampico, that the State of 
Tumaulipas had protested against the aumission 
of any of the Mexican regular troops. The in- 
habitants of Tumpico had loi med themselves into 
volunteer companies, horse and foot, lor the pro- 
lection of the place. The lndians of Hoesieca, 
who have lately ri-en against the Mexicans, are 
remains of tribes who originally joined Cortez, 
and were seid to have furnished him 350,000 
warriors. They are progressing in their revolt; 
little impediment has been made by the Mexicans 
to their advance. 


Cavaicnac.—We derive the follow passage 
from the correspondence of the New York Cou- 
rier: 

Cavaignac is now the popular idol .Lamartine is 
unheard of. Many journals are calling for a so- 
cial decree to name Cavaignac President of the 
Republic. There is a general want of something 
felt permanent, but under the present disposition 
of affairs France is as far from it now as two 
months ago. 

Henceforth no Louis Bonaparte, no Thiers, not 
even a Lamartine, for the head of the French 
Republic ; but Cavaignac is destined to be eith- 
er gts Napoleon or its Washington. His conduct 
hitherto, and his knoun character, encourage the 
hope thal he will resemble the latter rather than 
the former. 
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IF The publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $5 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 

a 
NOTICE. 


Payments due for subscription to the Register, up 
to the end of Volume 73, (Ist of March, 1848,) will 
continue to be made to Jeremian Hvaeses, Baltimore. 
From the commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 

Sth, 1848.) all subscriptions will be payable to GEORGE 
Barry, Editor of Register, Philadelphia. 

The accounts of euch subscribers as have paid J. 
Hvenxs in advance, beyond March 1, 1848, will be 
duly credited to them respectively by the new Edi- 
tor. Jerrman Huemes, 


Groreg BEATTY. 

July 5, 1848.—tf. 

„ a 

Late Intelligence from Mexico is of the 
highest importance. The armies of Bustamente 
and of Paredes had met in conflict, and the force 
of the latter was triumphant. Bustamente is stated 
to have lost 500 men, while the loss of Paredes is 
given at 27 killed, and 60 wounded—among 
which last is Padre Jarauta, severely, if not mor- 
tally so. 

Another arrival states that the insurgents were 
altogether successful, and announces the proba- 
bility that the government of Herrera will be 
overpowered, and its authority annulled. The 
interference of the United States may yet be re- 
quired for the protection of our rights under the 
Treaty. 

The country is represented to be in a fearful 
state, infested throughout with bands of robbers, 
plundering all that comes in their way. 

— — 

We commence in this number the publi- 
cation of the proceedings of the political Conven- 
tions he ld recently, and will continue it until the 

whole are transferred to our columns. 


National Affairs. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE FRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Natuan Cuirrorp, of Maine, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Mexican Republic. 


CoxwsuLs or rag Unirep States in Mexico.— 
Jouw Brack, for the city of Mexico; Franxiiw 
Cuasz, for Tampico; Joan A. Rosinson, for 
Guaymas; Jon Parrot, for Mazatlan; G. W. 
P. Basel., for San Blas; F. M. Dino, for Vera 
Crux. 


— — 
Mr. F. Cox via, Commissioner from Venezuela, 


lately arrived at Washington wich despatches 
from his Goverument, and had interviews with 
the President and Secretary of State. 


Vera Cruz. 
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OFFICIAL. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, July 12, 1848. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, NO. 67. 


The 2d regiment of infantry and the regiment 
of mounted riflemen being under orders for Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, all officers belonging to them, 
absent on leave or otherwise, will repair to Jef- 
ferson Barracks and there join their regiments. 
Officers on the recruiting service will receive 
special instructions from the superintendents, or 
from this office. By order, 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
— . 
GENS. SCOTT, PILLOW AND WORTH. 
Washington, July 17, 1848. 

The charges preferred by Gen. Pillow against 
Gen. Scott have been withdrawn. The Court of 
Inquiry to examine the charges preferred by Gen. 
Scott against Gen. Worth, will meet on the Ist 
of August. 

— 


ArrivaL or Tnoors.— The following vessels 
arrived at New Orleans, on the 18th ult., from 
Vera Cruz, with troops : 


Ship Isaac Newton and schr. Creole, with Com- 
panies C, E, F, G, H, I, K, (460 men) Ist regi- 
ment U. S. Infantry, under the command of Maj. 
Thompson Morris, and the following officers: 
Brevet Majors Miller and Backus ; Captains King 
and Granger; Asst. Surg. Lamb; and Lieuts. 
Mumford, Arthur, Plummer, Denman, Gilbert, 
Turnley and Viele. 

Ship Masconomo, with six Companies of the 
3d regiment U. S. Infantry—17 officers and 577 
men. 

Brig Milaudon, with two Companies 7th U. 8. 
Infantry. 

Steamer A. R. Hetzel, with two Companies 
of the Voltigeurs. 

Barque Leonora, with 160 Quartermaster’s 
men. 

Ship Suffolk, with five Companies 7th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Arriva or Troops.—The Brig Tasso, Capt. 
Gray, which arrived from Vera Cruz on the 9th 
ult., at New Orieans, brought over sixty-seven 
men, rank and file, of the Ordnance Department, 
under command of Lieut. Gorgus; and also one 
battery of mounted howitzers. The following 
passengers came over ip her: 


Lieut. Reno, Ordnance Department; Lieuts. 
Walker, Leigh and Fry, of the Voltigeurs; Capt. 
Heagh, Q. M. Department; Asst. Surgeon Van 
Ever, and Passed Midshipman Townsend. 

The Barque Pario, having on board three com- 
panies U. S. Artillery, (180 in number,) arrived 
in Hampton Roads on Wednesday evening ſrom 
Seven of the troops died on the pas- 
sage. 


The James L. Day has also arrived and brought 
the following : 


Capt. S. P. Heitzman; Surgeon Jno. M. Cuy- 
ler, U. 8. A.; 2d Lt. D. R. Jones, Adjt.; Ist 
Lt. Geo. C. Westcot, Quartermaster; Capt. H. 
W. Wessels; Rev. Jno. McCarty, Chaplain ; 


Capt. Davis; Ist Lt. D. Davidson; 2d Lt. H.| Md 


D. Hendershot; Lt. Jas. W. Sherman all belong- 
ing to the 2d Infantry, Col. Bonham, Ist Infantry; 
Major Gouge; Capt. Miller, Asst. Quartermas- 


ter; Capt. Churchill, Volt.: Lt. Martin, do.; Lt. 
Linn, 12th Infantry, with a battalion of the 2d 
Infantry, and 300 regulars. 

The steamsphip Jas. L. Day left at Vera Cruz 
on the 7th, barks Judah Touro, Bruno, and Leo- 
nora, and brig Mount Vernon, for this port on 
the 8th inst. Propellers Gov. Marcy and H. R. 
Thompson, and Stanton, and Steamers A. R. 
Hetzel, and Somers, uncertain. 

The Steamship Alabama arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 19th ult., with Maj. Gen. Worth, 
and several officers, of‘ the Inspection, Quarter- 
master’s, Commissary and Surgeons’ departments, 
and 430 non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the 6th Infantry. 

The Alabama reports that the 2d and 3d Ar 
tillery, sailed for the North direct on the 15th: 
4th and 5th Infantry on the 16th for Pass Chris- 
tian; 8th Infantry on the 16th, for Jefferson Bar- 
racks, via New Orleans. 

The Steamship Virginia, also arrived on the 
same day with the Volligeur Regiment. Also, 
the Steamboat E. A. Ogden arrived with one 
company of Alabama Cavalry, [74 men) from the 
Brazos, and 87 discharged soldiers and Quarter- 
master’s men. 

The brig Tally-Ho, Capt. Elliot, from Brazos 
Santiago, arrived at Hampton Roads, on Satur- 
day, with a portion of the North Carolina Regi- 
ment. 


—ͤ— . —w&Pů—ĩ— 


THE ARMY—ITS SITUATION AND 
MOVEMENTS. 


Owing to circumstances which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee, the general orders for the dispo- 
tion of the army, have, in some cases, been coun- 
termanded or altered; but the following state- 
ment is believed to be correct : 


Names of Troops, and where Ordered. 


Ist and 2d Artillery, Governor’s Island, New 
York. 

2d and 4th Artillery, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

Three companies Ist Dragoons, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

Seven companies 2d Dragoons, Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Third Dragoons, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Ist, 3d, 4th and 5th Infantry, Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

2d Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, en route to Cali- 
fornia. 

6th, 7th and 8th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. 
| company 3d Artillery, and 1 do. Dragoons, 
from Rio Grande to New Mexico. 

8 companies Artillery, to take post on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande. 

Oth Infantry, Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. 

10th and llth Infantry, Fort Hamilton, near 
New York. 

12th Infantry are being mustered out of ser- 
vice at New Orleans. 

13th Infantry have been mustered out of ser- 
vice at Mobile, Ala. 

14th Infantry have been mustered out of ser- 
vice at New Orleans. 

15th Infantry have been mustered out of ser- 
vice at Cincinnati. 

16th Infantry have been ordered to Newport, 
Ky. 

Voltiguers, Fort M’Henry, near Baltimore, 


Sappers and Miners, New York Harbor. 
Massachusetts Volunteers, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, by land. 
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New York and New Jersey Volunteers, Fort 
Hamilton, New York, by sea. 

Pennsylvania Volunteers, sent home to Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia. 

Virginia Volunteers, sent home to Fort Monroe, 
Va. . ; 
North Carolina Vol., sent home to Smiths- 
ville, N. C. l 

South Carolina Volunteers, have been mustered 
out at Mobile, Ala. 

Michigan Volunteers have been sent to De- 
troit, Mich. 

Georgia, Alabama, and Livingston’s Florida 
Volunteers, have been sent to Mobile, Ala. 

. Mississippi Volunteers, mustered out at Vicks- 

burg, Miss. 

Wisconsin Volunteers, mustered out at Fort 
Crawford, Wis. 

Iowa Volunteers, mustered out at Fort Atkin- 
son, Iowa. 

Missouri Volunteers, mustered out at Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 

Illinois Volunteers, mustered out at Alton, Il- 
Jinois. 7 

Louisiana Volunteers, mustered out at New 
Orleans. 


— . Z¶ꝛmꝛFrK— —— 


U. S. Srxau Fricatz MississfrI.— This no- 
ble vessel arrived at Norfolk on Monday last, in 
four days from Boston. The Mississippi was or- 
dered to Norfolk to receive new boilers and ma- 
chinery, manufactured under contract with the 
government at the foundry in Gosport, Va. The 
following is a list of her officers : 


Commander, Joel Abbot; Ist Lieut., J. B. 
Totten ; 2d do. W. Rinkendorf; Surgeon, B. K. 
Tinslar ; Master, F. W. Moore; Chief Engineer, 
Wm. Sewell, Jr.; R. Leroy Parker, in charge of 


Jesse Gray, Ist ass't. Engineer; Daniel Murphy, 
2d do.; Noah Butts, ass't. do.; Boatswain, —— 
Featherstone ; W. P. Pierce, in charge of Yeo- 
mans’ stores; W. Gwinn, Master's Mate. 


— . — 


CRUISERS ron THE West IxDIESs.— A firm of 
Boston, having forwarded to Washington state- 
ments relative to the perilous condition of Hayti, 
and of the good effects resulting from the visit of 
the U.S. ship Saratoga to Aux Cayes, has re- 
ceived a reply from the Secretary of the Navy, 
stating that a portion of the Home Squadron 
have been ordered to cruise among the various 
West India Islands. 


Foreign News. 


—— PAP . EVK. AF AFD N r 


New York, July 25. 


The steamship United States, Capt. Hackstaff, 
arrived at the Quarantine this morning, al a quar- 
ler past 9 o'clock. : 

She brings Havre dates to the 12th instant, and 
three days later from Paris. 

The United States left Havre on the 12th inst., 
at 71 o'clock, P. M., with 111 passengers, and 
the largest freight list that ever left Havre. She 
is consigned to C. M. Marshall. 

On the 18th inst., at 6 o’clock, P. M., in lat. 
49, 30, long. 37, 44, saw the steamship Cambria 
steering east. For eight days of the passage the 
United States experienced strong westerly winds, 
and a heavy head ses. From Land’s End only 
had one observation. She sailed in company 
with the ship N. York, for New York. 

The steamboat News Boy boarded the United 
States off Rockaway, eighteen miles E. S. E, of 
the Hook, at 15 minutes past 7 o’clock. Capt. 
H. stopped his vessel to furnish our agent with 
the latest papers, &c. 

The French capital remained perfectly tran- 
quil, although vague rumors prevailed of intend- 
ed outbreaks. The measures of General Cava- 
ignac were decisive. He declared the siege 
should not be raised until tranquillity was perfect- 
ly assured. 

Arrests of parties supposed to be implicated in 
the disturbances of the 23d and 24th ullimo were 
taking place daily, aud the search for arms still 
conunues. The number of persons already in 
the power of the government was said lo amount 
to 12,000 or 13,000, and the Executive Govern- 
ment is much perplexed what to do with them. 


) 


Purser’s stores; Wm. Abbott, Captain’s : Boston June 28th, arrived at Liverpool 
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The idea of transporting the whole number was 
deemed impossible of accomplishment from the 
vast expense it would entail. 

General Duvivier died on the 6th from fever, 
occasioned by his wound received during the in- 
surrection. This is the sixth General that bas 
died from wounds. 

In consequence of the firm attitude of the go- 
vernment mercantile matters in France appear 
disposed to improve. 

The funds had risen considerably, and the 
price on Saturday, at the close of the bourse, 
had reached 55}$f. for the three per cent. 

General Beadeau is to be the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in the room of M. Jules Bastide.— 
This was considered favorable to the cause of mo- 
derate republicanism. 

The English three per cent. consols were 
quoted at about 87 at the close of business on the 
8th. 

Business on the Havre bourse had much im- 
proved. Cotton had improved a little and more 
confidence was perceptible. 


Havre, June 12th.—Cottons remain in good 
demand, and this morning 800 bales were sold 
at full prices of the last two days—53 to 62 
(rancs. Rice, of good quality, is worth 26 franes. 

The three per cents. are worth 49f. to 48f, 
250.; four per cents. 60f.; five per cents. 77f. to 
76. 25c. 

Lord Brougham has called the attention of the 
Government to the alarming increase of the 
Irish clubs, and promised that the country would 
support ineusures for their suppression. 

Mr. Garran Duffy, of the Irish Felon, has been 
arrested and committed for trial, and is expect- 
ed to be sent to Bermuda to keep Mitchell’s com- 


has been committed to Newgate. 


EncLanp.—The Br. Mail Steamer America, 


July 9th. 

The intended visit of Queen Victoria to Ire- 
land has been suspended for a more favorable 
opportunity, in consequence, 
Times, of the threats made “ publicly to insult 
her Majesty and her advisers with seditious and 
calumnious cries.” 


Lonpon, July 10, 12 o’clock.—The funds re- 


main steady, but the market presents no particu- 
lar feature this morning. Consols have been 
done at 861 and 873 for money and account. 

Two o’clock.—Exchequer bills 40 a 43 prem. 
New 3} per cents. 87} a 872; Bank stock 193 a 
193}. 


Three o’clock.—Consols for account left off 


at 87. 1 

The house of Overend, Gurney & Co. have 
published a circular to depositors with them at 
2 per cent. interest, requesting them to withdraw 
their funds, as they cannot employ them advan- 
tageously on these conditions. They are now 
discounting commercial paper at one per cent. 
less than the Bark of England’s minimum. 

We announce an important failure in the 
Irish linen trade—Stewar: & M/’Clelland, ol 
Bainbridge and Belfast, whose liabilities are sta- 
ted at a very large amount. The firm of R. S. 
Guinness & Co., had agents in Dublin, who are 
stated to have large connections in that line of 
business, are announced also to have suspended 
payment.—London Standard. 


Mr. Curtis, collector of rates and taxes in Sal- 
ford for the last nine years, has absconded, and 
effected his escape to America, in the steamship 
Niagara, which left this port on Saturday last. 
The amount of his defalcations has not yet been 
ascertained. Liverpool Mercury, July 7. 


{This is the man who was robbed of his all, 
near Albany, New York, last week, by Robin- 
sun, and for whom so much sympathy was ex- 
pressed. ] 


Potato DiszAsE.— The Gardener’s Chronicle 
of July 8th, publishes reports received from va- 
rious parts ot the country, which prove the very 
unwelcome fact that the potato disease has again 
manifested itself in England, ireland and Scot- 
land, and it has already done much mischief. 


More Cuartist Convicrions.—An Irish Char- 
tist named Looney was committed on the 8th, 
for altending an illegal meeting; and on the 
loch, Mr. Charles Ernest Jones was found guilty 
of making a seditious speech at a meeting which 
ended in tumult. 

The Collingwood, from Valparaiso, arrived at 


pler, 


any. 
Mr. John Martin, the proprietor of the Felon, 


as alleged by the 


z 


Portsmouth on Saturday, the 8th, with $4,000,- 
000 in specie on freight, for Merchants’ account. 
The Danish schooner Matilde, Capt. Ruben, 


arrived off Cowes this morning from Mazatlan, 


Guif of California; she has on freight 350,000 
in specie, which are to be landed at Cowes and 
forwarded to London. 

(Southampton Herald, July 8th. 


Tue Stave Trape.—Letters from the Grap- 
(Br.) steamer, Lieut. Lysaught, comman- 
der, dated April 24, on the West Coast of Africa, 


states that she had just captured off Lagos, a schoo- 


ner with 500 slaves on board, and sent the prize 


to Sierra Leone. The Grappler bad previously 


captured (March 25) off Cape Three Points, a 
little felueca, of 75 tons, fitted for, but had no 


slaves in, and sent her to St. Helena for condei- 


nation. 


a 


JRELAND.—The Repeal Association has finally 
pronounced against the Clubs, and the rupture 
between it and the Confederates is now com- 
plete. On the 11th, the Association decided 
that the answer to the circular proposing a union 
with the Confederates should declare that their 
understanding is that the League should confine 
itself to legal, pacific, and constitutional action to 
altain its end, and that modifications should be 
demanded having in view that object. 


More Arrests IN IRELAND.-—Our Dublin cor- 
respondent, under date of July 8th, writes: 

“This evening the editor of the Nalion was 
arrested and taken to College-green Police-office, 
charged under the recent act with felony. The 
informations were not objected to by Mr. Duffy, 
and he was committed for trial at the next com- 
mission, which will be held on the Sth of August. 
Bail was offered, but refused. The police seized 
all documents in writing, books and papers in the 
office and house, which remained in their custo- 
dy. This morning Mr. Martin, the proprietor of 
the Irish Felon, for whose apprehension a war- 
rant had been issued on Monday last, voluntarily 
surrendered to the police authorities. He was 
committed to Newgate to take his trial on a 
charge of felony althe commission, which stands 
adjourned to the Sth of August next, and not, as 
Mr. Martin imagined when he gave bimself into 
the custody of the police, to the month of Octo- 
ber next. The Government are acting with en- 
ergy, so far as the state of the law will permit. 
Previous to Mr. Martin’s surrender, the police 
had seized all papers etc., at the office of the 
Felon, yesterday evening, and this day they seiz- 
ed upon all the numbers of the Felon they could 
lay their hands upon, either at the office of that 
paper or amongst the news venders in the streets. 
But the treason journals are still increasing in 
violence, and the club organization proceeds at 
railroad speed. London Times, July 10. 


We learn from Dublin by a letter dated July 
gin, that two more of the ultra Repealers bave 
been arrested, Mr. O'Doherty and Mr. R. Wil- 
liams, proprietors of the Tribune, a new sedi- 
tious journal. — London Standard. 


Fnaxcr.— The death of General Duvivier, the 
cowardly nightly assassinations of sentinals, par- 
licularly at Montmartre, and the attempt to mur- 
der a poor young Jad, a Garde Mobile, at noon- 
day in the Rue St. Martin, on Friday, excited an 
Paris, on Saturday and Sunday the liveliest in- 
dignation. 

The National Assembly continued, in its bu- 
reaux, the examination ol the project of a consti- 
tution. The great question of “ two Chambers“ 
was the object of important deliberations on Pri- 
day and Saturday. ‘Ihe principle was adinitied 
in several, particularly in the 14th, where it was 
carried by 26 against 10. l 

The National Assembly would, it was believ- 
ed, undertake to frame all the laws of the con- 
stitution, in which case it would sit twelve or 
filteen months longer. 

The Abbe Sibour, Bishop of Digne, has been 
appointed Archbishop of Paris. 

be funeral of M. de Chateaubriand was cele- 
brated on Saturday, in the Church of the Mis- 
sions Etrangeres, in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and se immense 
concourse of political and literary notabilities.— 
M. Patin, director of the French Academy, pro- 
nounced the funeral oration of the illustrious de- 
ceased, and his remains were deposited in the 
vaults of the church, whence they are to be re- 
moved to St. Malo, where they are to be interred 
on one of the solitary rocks situate at the en- 
trance to the roads. 


ä — o 


can constitution. 


No doubt existed that the partisans of the Re- 
publique Rouge were still tampering with the 
The terrors of the prison and the 


** ouvriers.” 
court martial were, however potent in prevent 


ing any open or general exercise of these fune- 
tions. They were said to rely for success upon 
the certainty that distress and misery from want 
of employment would inevitably augment until 


w:nler set in, and render the lower classes despe 


Fate, when another revolt in all possioility would 
continue to take place in consequence. Like the 
threatened insurrection in Ireland at the same 
season, this denier resort would appear, however, 
too remote to cause any serious uneasiness, al. 
though it is said to stimulate the Government to 
continue its efforts for the total and entire dis. 
It was calculated 
that 120,000 men were and would be destitute of 
employ meat in Paris, and that consequently they 
would be an easy prey tothe Communists and 


armament of the disaffected. 


Socialista. 


Public indignation and excitement continue to 
be kept up by hourly reports of atlempts at as- 
Sassination by the late insurgents or their accom- 
It appears that, although a Portion of the 
©X-ontagnards joined the insurgents and fought 
with the utmost fury in their ranks, the new 
Republican Guard * distinguished themselves 
In consequence 
they have become to the insurgents as obnoxious 
as the Mobiles. No soldier of either corps can 
Present himself with impunity outside the bar- 
Every day and night conflicts take place 
in (be wood of Romainville between refugee in- 
Last Friday 
six National Guards and a considerabie number 


piices, 


On the side of the Government. 


riers. 


surgenis and the National Guards. 


of insurgents are said to have fallen. 


General Cavaignac at present resides in the 
formally occu- 
and forming 


Hotel in the Rue de Varennes, 
pied by Col. Thora, the American, 
part ol the property lett by Mme. Adelaide. 
Mgr. Sibvur, Bishop of Digne, is nominated 
Arcubishop of Paris. 


1792. was nominated in 1839, and 
tbe 24ih February. He was previously a canon 
at Nimes, and a distinguished preacher. 

The following decree has been issued by Gen- 


consecrated 


eral Caraignac, President of the Council, chief 


of the Executive power: 

la the name of the French people, the Pre- 
sident of the Council, charged with the Execu- 
live power, in virtue of the rights conferred upon 
bim by the decree of June 24, which places Pa- 
ris in a state of siege 3—Cunsidering the decree 
of June 27, which provides that the individuais 
who have laken part in the insurrection shall be 
transported to the French possessions beyond 
sea, and that the proceedings commenced betore 
the courts-wartial shall follow their course so 
far as concerns thuse Who shall be designated as 
the abettors, chiefs or instigators of insurcecfon, 
or who shall have furnished or distributed money, 
Arms, OF ammunition, exercised command or au- 
Loority, or committed any act to aggravate re- 
belliv . ;—-Cunsitering the decree which instituted 
the Cummissio.s of inquiry into the events of 
June, of wnicu Col. Bertrand is president—de- 
cree as follows. 

Ari. I. [here shall be constituted four courts 
Martial, of eacu vf which there shall be three 
Miliary men members, uud ul which a superior 
olficer shall ve President. 

Act. 2. ‘nese cuurts martial, after examining 
all the warrants aud other evidence laid before 
wem, shail decide—tirat, as to the discharge ol 
ihe accused ; this right of discharge to be, never- 
Weless, reserved to Col. Beriraud in cases of ur- 
Beucy econdly, as to ine individuals havie to 
ir ausporiu tion; thirdly, as to sending parties fur 
trial beſore the permanent courts marual of the 
first division. 

In the National Assembly, on the lith, the 

uster ul ine interior proposed a dill for the 
regulation of cluus, and pronioiting the members 
irom guing armed to their meetings; also, a bill 
Comanding SUU,UUUIr., tu be distributed among 
toe theatres uf Puris, and 17U,00Uir. for the 
Feeach Opera. l 


Srars.— The Montemolinist insurrection was 
caving. 

We read in tbe Guienne of the Gih; —“ We 
have jast learned Ihat Cabrera, at the nead of bis 


bda am 8 


_ The prevailing belief was that the forthcom- 
ing constitution would comprehend two Cham- 
bers and a President, on the plan of the Ameri- 


cubi This prelate was born at 
Saiut Paul-Trois-Chateau, (Diome,) in April, 
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Catalonia, has had a serious encounter with the 
Queen's troops at three leagues from Barcelona, 
and that he has completely routed them. ”- The 


Cabrera was on the heights of Monseny, at about 
forty. leagues from Barcelona. It is, therefore, 
probable that he may have advanced to within 
three leagues of the city, and that the engage- 
ment mentioned by the Guienne may have taken 
place there. 

We have received the Madrid journals of the 
3d and 4th. In consequence of the raising of the 
state of the siege, the prosecution of 500 individu 
als has been abandoned, and 300 of them have been 
set at liberty. The Heraldo denies the truth of 
rumors that any change of Ministry is likely, and 
that the Government has offered to receive back 
Sir H. Bulwer. The Montemolinist General 
Alzas was shot on the 3d at Zaldiera. A small 
band of insurgents proclaimed Count Montemo- 
lin on the 28:h ult., at Zabaldica, in Navarre. 


Swrrzralaxvn.— The rock known by the name 
of the Dent de Naye, which was 7000 feet high, 
fell on the 34 inst. into the valley of Montreuse, 
(Vaud) Switzerland, and destroyed several houses 
and ali the persons in them. Ii is said that up- 


wards of 2000 head of cattle have been killed in 


the fields. 


Iraty.—The Piedmontese Gazette of the 7th 
announces positively that the fusion of Venice 
with Piedmont was publicly proclaimed in Ve- 
nice on the 3d by the Elective Assemoly. Tue 
Austrians were still blockading the town. 

The Constituzionale Supalyino of Turin of the 
Tth, has advices froin Bologna, of the Ist, con- 
firming the report of the passage of the Adige 
at Ponton by the Piedmontese. It also appears that 
the Duke of S.voy attacked the Austrians in the 
plains of the Focacce, between the Julian and 


Rhaetian Alps; but there is do official news of 


the encounter. There are 10,000 Austrians at 
Verona, 12,000 at Vicenza, 4000 at Mantua, 2, 
000 at Legnago, and garrisons at Treviso, Rovi- 
go and Padua. Advices from Venice announce 
that public opinion there was generally in favur 
of the annexation to Piedmont. 

The Avvenire d'Italia of Milan, of the 61h, 
announces from Peschiera (30th ultimo) that 
Charles Albert has changed his plan of operations 
and given up the idea of attacking Verona.— 
His present plan appears to be, to leave a body 
of 25, 000 men to defend the line of the Mincio, 
while the main body would pass the Po at Bogo- 
forte, traverse a part of the Modenese, pass the 
Po again, at Brescello or Ferrara, and deliver 
the Venetian provinces from the presence of the 
Austrians. Alter these operations, Verona 
would be blockaded. The present inaction is re- 
lieved now and tuen by skirmishes with the ad- 
vanced posts. On the Ist inst. the Duke of Ge- 
noa repuised the Austrians at Rivoli. 


Napies.—Tne Piedmontese Gazette of the 5th. 
publishes a letter froin Naples of the 30th, an- 
nouncing as certain the defeat of the Guvern- 
ment General, Nunziante, in Calabria. No par- 
Gculars have transpwed, except that the conthict 
was a desperate one, and that the Calabrians 
fought hand to hand with the military. The ar- 
Ultery has fallen into the hands of the Calabrians; a 
single column of eight hundred soldiers who had 
been cul off from the main body had taken re- 
ſuge in the Archimedes steamer. Major Lioza- 
no is killed. Nothing is known aboat the tate of 
General Nunziante. The Neapolitan parlia- 
ment was opened on the 4th inst. 


GERMANY anD Denmarx.—Letters from Ham- 
burg of the Su say toat the King of Prussia had 
refused to ratify the treaty couciuded with Den- 
mark, by the intervention of Russia and Eng- 
land; and had referred it ‘o the Assembly at Frank- 
fort, which manifested no disposition to give 11 
ils sunction. 

Notwithstanding the armistice, a mutual irri- 
tation pervaded both parties. Two thousand meu 
passed through Hamburg on the 7th, to unite 
with the Prussian army in Schleswig, and anoth- 
er reinforcement of 3000 was expected. The 
Danes, on the other side, appeared equally dis- 
posed to resume hostilities. 


Geamany.—The deputation of the National 
Assembly of Fraukfort, charged io communicate 
to the Archduke John of Austria the vote by 
which be has been appointed Lieutenant General) 
or Governor ol the German Eupire, had ao au. 
dience uf the Archduke at Vienna, on the 5th. 


Memorial des Pyrenees states that on the 30th ult., 
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eee 
the high mark of confidence bestowed upon him, 
and said he would endeavor to respond to it by 
zeal and devotedness to the interests of Germa- 
ny; but that he could not say at what precise pe- 
riod he could enter on the duties of his office, as 
he must first communicate with the Fimperor of 
Austria, and conciliate his new duties with those 
which he owes to his sovereign. 

Disturbances took place on the Ist at Cassel, 
in Electoral Hesse. Almost all the houses were 
illuminated in honor of the Archduke John, and 
Numerous bands paraded the streets, crying: 
“ Long live tue Archduke!” Others however, 
cried: Long live the Republic!” The noise 
increasing, and some shots having been fired, the 
force cleared the streets, in doing which one in- 
dividual was killed, and an employee of the po- 
lice was greviously wounded. An attempt was 
made to furm a barricade, but without success. 
Tranquillity was restored at about two o’clock in 
the morning. A letter from Cassel, July 4, says: 
he republicans are watched narrowly here; 
they only wait an opportunity to rise. The gates 
of the town and of the churches have been shut. 
The members of the free:corps have been oblige 
edto give up their arms; those who resisted 
were arresfed; their leader is also in prison. 
The civic guard has been called out.” 


A letter from Cologne, July 6, states that seve- 
ral arrests had been effected the aay before. 

We learn from Prague that, in consequence of 
shots having been fired gn the soldiers of a guard- 
house on the night ef the 28th ult., the Governor 
had again proclaimed martial law. 


Prussia.—A letter from Berlin, of July 6, 
states that M. Kuhiwetter, who had provision - 
ally directed the department of the Interior, has 
been definitely appointed to that office. The re- 
signation of M. Rodbertus, as Minister of Wor- 
ship, has been accepted, and the post been provi- 
sionally confided to M. de Ladenberg. 


Ros tia.— A letter from St. Petersburg of July 
Ist, gives the following report of the cholera iu 
that city :—In the morning of the 20th ult., there | 
existed 1,029 cases; in the course of the same 
day 719 new cases were declared. The number 
of cures was 41, and the number of deatns 356. 
On the morning of the 30th, the tolal number of 


cuses. reported was 1,451. 


Tonxkr.— The Journal de Constantinople, of the 


20th ult., stated that the cholera was on the de- 
crease in that city, but was raging terribly at 
Galatz. 


A Constantinople letter of the 2lst states that 
3000 houses in the suburb of Pera have been de- 
struyed by fire. The dsmage is estimated at one 
hundred miilions of dollars. The fire broke out 
in the quarter inhabited by the rich American 


merchants. 


A large portion of the Ottoman fleet had set 


sail for the Archipelago, ostensibly to extermi- 


nate pirates; but there being none there, the 


expedition was thought lo be directed against 


Greece ; for it is nol true as pretended that the 
llellenic government had delivered up the Greek 
who fired on the Turkish Abassador at Athens. 
The Sultan has completed a commercial code, 
which secures great facilities to foreign mer- 


chants, and establishes their interests in perfect 


accordauce with those of the Turkish Ewpire. 


[From the London Times.] 


Lonpon Coan Excuance, July 10.—Large ar- 
rivals of wheat this morning render the demand 
languid, at last week’a rates. Indian coro, 29 to 
333. per quarter. Flour—U. S. sweet, 25 to 
278.; corn meal, 13 to 143. 

Consols opened at 87 to 874, and after reced- 
ing a little recovered themselves. 


Liverpoot Cotton Market, July 10th.— 
There bas been an extensive demand lor cotton 
to-day. The sales amount to 8000 bales, and 
prices are firmly maintained. 


The Boston Traveller is indebted to Capt. Hol- 
brook, of the sch. Fountain, for a copy of the 
Bera.uda Royal Gazette, of July 18th, It con- 
tains the following important news relative to the 
slave insurrection at Santa Cruz. 

H. M. schooner Lark, Lieut. G. B. Lawrence, 
Commander, arrived on the 13ih instant, in seven 
days from St, Tnomas—left there H. M. Sur- 
veying via “har Aender roo Barnett, to 
leave shortly for England. 

We Hs Alal See had reached St. Thomas 
from Santa Cruz ot an insurrection awong the 
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26; Chagres, May 28; Callao, May 17; Gusya- 
quil, May 20th. . 

Santiago, the capital of Chili, was visited by 
fire on the night of the 12th of April. It com- 
menced on the western side of the Plaza de lo In- 
dependencia, and the flames, spreading with great 
rapidity, soon enveloped the beautiful row of 
buildings called the Portal. The loss in goods 
alpne is estimated at half a million af dollars.— 
While the fire was raging end rolling up its, 
clouds of blackness, a strong shock of an earth- 
quake occurred. This added to the general 
alarm, which was further increased hy a second 
fire breaking out in another part of the city. It 
is a singular fact that in that city of about 100,- 
000 inhabitants, there are only two fire engines. 

General Borgona died on the 28th of March. 
He was Minister of War and Marine, and was 
much esteemed. A testimonial of respect was 
presented to Admiral Sir George Seymour, by 
the residents of Valparaiso, on the occasion of bis 
departure for England, last April. 


of some of the white inhabitants, and the destrue- for the poor Indians, of both sexes, the Mexicans 
tion by fire of a number of the estates. The work | (reat them like dogs. l 
of the incendiary was still progressing, as the | When they contrasted the kind and polite con- 
fires could be seen from St. Thomas at the time | sideration of our soldiers towards their women 
of the Lark's leaving. with the brutal conduct of the Mexicans, when 
Tha Dutch government having emancipated | they saw an American soldier turning out of the 
their slaves conditionally only—their serving an | way to let a Mexican woman pass, they could 
apprenticeship of twelve years—had led to this | scarcely understand, much less express their 
proceeding, and it was understood that their im- gratitude for such unexpected kindness. As our 
mediate freedom would be guaranteed to them | Army passed out of their towns, crowds of these 
if they would cease taking the lives of the whites | poor people surrounded our troops, and threw 
and stay the destruction of property. bouquets and fruit to the soldiers, and many of 
The Governor of St. Thomas, fearing a simi- | them wept most piteousty, crying out that they 
Jar outbreak was about to declare in the name | had lost their only friends. 
of his Government immediate freedom to the| This feeling will inevitably arouse the Indians, 
slaves of that island. The white inhabitants | who compose six-eighths of the population of 
wereall armed, and measures were being taken Mexico, to resistance and rebellion against the 
to put down by force, if possible, any insubordi- | authorities of that country. These effects have 
nation. The Governor had requested Captain been manifested throughout the country. The 
Barnett to remain a few days to afford them as | power of the whites can no more resist the over- 
sistance. f whelming force of the Indians than a dry reed 
[Santa Cruz is one of the Carribe Islands, and |could stand against a tornado. They will be 
contained in 1807 about twenty-five thousand | driven to the sea-shore, aye, into the sea, and 
blacks, to two thousand whites. } compelled to leave the country. Foreign assist- 
— unce alone can save Mexico from relapsing into 
From tHe Rio Granpe.— The Schooner Maj. | the hands of the Aborigines. 
Barbour arrived on the 3d inst. at New Orleans, — 
from the Brazos. From the Delta, we take the FROM NEW MEXICO. 
a be items of e 8 by ann 4505 From the St. Louis New Era, of July Ist., we 
n obedience to Genera rders 5 : 2 
lished, our army is rapidly evacuating the Mexi- copy the following letter : 
con territory on this line. On Wednesday, the Inpian Barrarion, Missourt 1 
14th inst., the depot and encampment as Saltillo Fort Manny, 10th June, 1848. 
When last | wrote you from the Rio Moro we 
were on the eve of taking our departure for the 


were finally broken up. The troops halted at 
Monterey, but the wagon train with stores and 
Canadian, or, as it is termed by the Mexicans, 
the Colorado or Red River. 


ordnanee reached Camargo on the 18th inst. 
Monterey will have been evacuated before this 
l On the 23d we made the Canadian river, in 
latitude 35 40 and longitude 27 20. We contin- 


time. 
Two companies of the lst Dragoons, under 
ued our route, descending on the north bank of 
the Canadian until we reached about latitude 


the command of Capt. Rucker, have left Monte- 
rey for Santa Fe, by way of Chihuahua. 
36 00 and longitude 23 20, when we took a line 
for the Arkansas river, and reached the vicinity 


Perv.—The revolution reported before as har- 
ing commenced at the South is denied; only a 
cause less rumor. Gen. Deustua was to act as 
Governor of Callao. 


Ecuapor.—Fears were continually prevailing 
on account of the movements of Gen. Flores. 
partial outbreak had occurred in his favor, at 
-| Ibarra, but it had been checked. It was the com- 
mon opinion that he would arrive at Callao in the 
steamer of May. 


Bol iriA.— Quiet still reigns there, but its con- 
tinusnce was regarded as dubious in the extreme. 
A speedy rupture between the Ministry of Olaue- 
tas and General Belxu is predicted. 

A law has been passed io Valparaiso prohibit- 
ing the sale of bread io the street; in conse- 
quence of which there has been noticed already 
a difference of weight of the Joaves, and a differ- 


i , under Col. 
Five companies of the 3d Dragoons, in ence of price of one real per loaf—Sun. 
of Fort Mann on the 25th ult. 


Butler, left Mier on the 20th inst. for Metamoras, 
Thus we have travelled over a distance of eight 


and will encamp at Palo Alto. Capt. Wilder's 

Company, 10th Infantry, will remain at Mier 
hundred miles since we left this place on the 21st 
of February, without having once seen a hostile 


until alf the public stores can be withdrawn. 

Three companies of the 10th Infantry left on the 
Indian, or even any very recent signs. Still there 
is but little doubt the red-skins were perfectly 


19th inst. for Metamoras. 
A Court Martial convened at Mier on the 16th 
inst., for the trial of Capt. Petigru, of the 3d | intimate with our every movement, snd have ob- 
Dragoons, upon various charges. Lieut. Col. tained a tolerably convincing proof that the ope- 
Norvell, JOth Infantry, President; Asst. Surgeon | rations of the Americans are no longer to be con- 
Abadie, Judge Advocate. The Court adjourned | fined to self-defence, but are determined to fol- 
on the 16th. Result not known. r low them (the Indians,) to their lurking places, 
A Military Commission, for the trial of various | and inflict upon them that chaslisement whieh 
offenders, met at Camargo on me 21st instant, | their villainous aggressions deserve. 
Col. Norvell, President. - On reaching Fort Mann, we found it, os usual, 
The Mexican authorities at Camargo have an | the scene of disorganisation, drunkenness and de- 
order ready for promulgation, requiring all lpauchery. We are encamped on the 25895 
Americans intending to remain in the place to | bank of the river—consequently Fort Mann still 
register their names and occupations. Several | forms a subordinate Send Boon aher Out 
American merchants will remain permanently in reaching the Arkansas, Capi. P i 
Camargo, and several in Monterey. breathless haste one evening after tattoo, to re- 


Tae Bririsu West Innes —The Ann D. 
Richardson, Capt. Spall, brought us fles of the 
West Indian, published at Barbadoes, to the 24th 
of June. The expenditure of the country had 
exceeded the revenue by £10,000 sterling. A 
motion was made by a member to impose an ad- 
ditional tax upon land-holders, to make up the 
deficiency. A large and destructive fire occur 
red at Georgetown, Demarars, on the Th ull. 

[M F Hereld. 
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The States. 


— — ———— ů — 


On1o.—The Auditor of State has levied the 
follow ing tax for the current year : 
For general revenue purposes 3-10 mill. 
For common school fund 2-10 do. 
Fur payment of interest on State 


It is ssid the 2d Dragoons will be stationed | port that he had been knocked down and other-| and sinking fund 25-10 do. 
along the Rio Grande, at different points up to wise maltreated by Lieut. e, but next day 
ine Paso del Norte. Should Congress retain Capt. Peltzer was placed under arrest on charges Total : 3 mills. 


the 3d Dragoons in service, there may be a 
change of destination in the different corps. 


British Cox sol. AT TAMPICO ASKING FOR Pro- 
-TECTION FOR BRITISH SusjyectTs.—Accounts Irom 
Vera Cruz represent that the British Consul at 
Tampico has sent down to Vera Cruz for a Brit- 
ish vessel of war, to be sent up for the protec- 
tion of British subjects, so imminent was deem- 
ed the danger of an attack by the Indians upon 
ine city. M. O. Pic. 


Tae Inpians or DIEXICO—THEIR AFFECTION 
yok THE AMERIcANs.—Oo the departure of our 
army from Mexico, the Indians—who constitute 
nearly the whole laboring population—exhibited 
their sorrow and regret in the most striking and 
affecting manner. The sojourn of our army in 
Mexico has relieved these poor and interesting 
people of many oppressions and taxes to which 
they have long heen subjected. They are the 
producers and industrials of the country, and 
hitherto have contributed, through the Alcabala, 
and other taxes, to support the extravagant go- 

4vernment of Mexico. Intercourse with our sol- 
diers—a knowledge of the kindly disposition, as 
well as of the brave hearts and strong arma of 
our countrymen—bave inspired the descendants 
of Montezuma with a profound respect and warm 
affection for the American people. 1 here is one 
single trait of our countrymen which has aroused 
the liveliest admiration of the poor Indians.— 
Jt is their behavior to females. The lower class 


„„ tl Ae 


of a criminal nature. The particulars | forbear 
to mention at the present time. 

I have no doubt the energy and strict disci- 
pline of Col. Gilpin will soon change the aspect 
of things at this post—the mal-administration of 
which has become so notorious during his ab- 
sence. 

Several trains have passed this place within 
the Just len or twelve days from independence 
for Santa Fe, and several of them have been al- 
tacked by Indians in the vicinity of Pawnee Fork, 
Ash Creck, &c. One tram lost one man and seve- 
ral wounded, and had a portion of their animals 
run off. 

Some eight days ago, Lieut. Stremmal, now 
in command of the Artillery (Company C,) left 
here with orders to proceed to thé Little Arkan- 
sas to meet and escort the paymaster to this post. 
Yesterday an express arrived with the intelligence 
that the indians had made a sortie on their camp 
on the evening of the Tth, just as they were pick- 
eung their animals, and managed to run nearly 
the whole of them off, leaving the command inca- 
pable of proceeding or returning. 

A detachment of cavalry was sent off this morn- 
ing to take their place, to proceed to the Lit- 
le Arkansas, io meet and escort the paymas- 
ter. 


FROM THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH 

AMERICA. 
By an arrival, overland advices have been re- 
tee) fram Vatnaraiso. May 1: Panama, May 


Vermont.—At the Democratic State Conven- 
tion held in Montpelier on the 12th ult., the fol- 
lowing ticket was nominated : Hon. Paul Dil 
lingham, Jr., for Governor; Charles K. Field, 
for Lieut. Governor, J. T. Marston, for Trea- 
surer. John S. Robinson, of Bennington, avd 
Levi B. Vilas, ol Chelsea, ſor Presidential elec- 
tors at large. 


GzondiA.— This State, in conjunction with the 
City Cuuncil of Augusta, is about to erect a mon, 
ument at Augusta, in honor to the memory of 
Lyman Hall and George Walton, two of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mr. Hall was a native of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Walton of Virginia. 


Texas.—The Auditor and Comptroller of tie 
State of Texas, in accordance wilh an act of the 
Legislature of that State, lo provide for ascer- 
taining the debt of the late Republic of Texas,” 
approved 20th March, 1848, give Lotice * to all 
persons having claims or demands for money 
against the lute Republic of Texas, to present 
the same to the Auditor and Comptroller of 
Public Accounts, on or before the second Mon- 
day in November, 1849, or they will be post- 
pored. The provisions of the aforesaid-act re- 
quire the Auditor and Comptroller, jointly, to 
receipt, under their seals of office, for all claims 
presented, Setting forth the par value therevl at 
the time the same accrued, the date and amount 
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thereoſ—distinguisbing between the different 
classes of claims in the following manner: 

First, the audited or ascertained claim, such as 
stock bonds, treasury notes, military scrip, orany 
other ascertained claim ; second, all claims with 
sufficient evidence and vouchers to authorise 
them to audit under the late Republic of Texas; 
third, such claims cs are not sufficiently authen- 
ticated by vouchers. And it is further made the 
duty of the Auditor and Comptroller, jointly, to 
report to the Legislature for final adjustment, 
the whole amount and character of the public 
debt, ascertained according to the provisions of 
the said act. The classification and rate of pay- 
ment recommended by them to be subject to the 
revision, awendment and ratification of the Le- 
gislature."— Pub. Ledger. 


Pewnsytvania.—The Democratic State Con- 
vention for (he nomination of a candidate for the 
office of Governor, in the place of the late Fran- 
eis R. Shunk, resigned, is called for the 30th of 
August. The Whig Convention, for the same 
object, 16 appointed to meet on the following 

y- 


GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 83. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com. 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, by Wm. F. Johns- 
ton, Governor of the said Commonwealth. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, on the 26:h day of July, A. D. 1848, 
William F. Johnston, of the county of Arm- 
strong, Speaker of the Senate of the State, took 
the oath of office as Governor of this Common- 
wealth, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Constitution: 

Now, in pursuance of the power and trust to 
the Governor of this Commonwealth, by the con- 
stitution and laws, granted and confided, and for 
preventing all failures in the administration of 
justice, I. the said William F. Johnston, have 
deemed it expedient to issue this proclamation, 
hereby confirming and continuing all appoint- 
ments made, and all commissions heretolore 
lawfully issued, for the term of six months, from 
the date of tbese presents, unless the said ap- 
pointments and commissions shall be sooner su- 
perseded and annulled. And I do further direct 
and enjoin all public officers engaged in the 
several departments of the Government, to pro- 
ceed with diligence and fidelity in the perform- 
ance and execution of the duties of their respec- 
tive stations, so as most effectually to promote 
aud secure the interests, peace, and safety of this 
Commonwealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
State, at Harrisburg, this first day of August, in 
the year of our Lord, 1848, and of this Common- 
wealth, the 73d. 

II. 8.] 
Townsenp Haines, l 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

— — — 


OBITUARY. 

Darn or Ex-Governor Suunx.—Tiis solemn 
event took place on the evening of the 20th ult. 
at Harrisburg: and, though not unexpected, has 
eaused a deep melancholy throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania, over which he was so recenily 
elected to preside as Chief Magistrate. From 
the Daily News, of this city, a political opponent, 
we take this justly deserved tribute to his me- 


mory: 0 

The distinguished deceased has been promi - 
nently identified with the local politics of our 
Siate for twenty years, or more, and was univer- 
sally esteemed smonga large circle of friends 
anc.acquaintances. Personally, indeed, we know 
of no enemies the Ex-Governor had. His man- 
ber and courteous demeanor were calculated to 
make friends rather than enemies. His moral 
worth was undisputed, and his integrity unim- 
peachable. With his own party, he was ver 
popular, as was manifested in the enthusiastic 
support they gave him, on (be two occasions that 
be was before the people for their suffrages. The 
closing scenes of his liſe were truly sublime and 
impressive. Hedied in perfect consciousness, 
and in the happy hope of an immortal resur- 
reclion in the life beyond the grave. Peace to 
bis ashes !” 


Bi tae Governor. 


triet Court, in session, on Friday Qist ult., by 
Judge Kane, the presiding officer. ‘In eloquent 


ond flowing language,” says the Public Ledger, 


“he dwelt upon the many virtues of the de- 
ceased, the frankness of his manners, the probity 
of his character, and the many social qualities 
which endeared him to a large circle of friends. 
Cut off in the midst of his usefulness, disabled 
from the trust reposed in him by the people of 
the Commonwealth, the loss was the more to be 
felt, as for the first time in the history of the 
State it found itseif deprived of its chief officer, 
who had been prostrated during his official term, 
and the Commonwealth thus deprived of its exe- 
culive ere yet the trusts confided to him were 
fully discharged. It was due to the memory of 
the eminent man, who had so lately filled the 
chief office in the government of Pennsylvania, 
that the Court should now adjourn, and accord- 
ingly, as a testimony of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, an adjournment was therefore 
mace.” 

Similar proceedings were had in the other 
courts then in session in this city. 

His remains were interred (by his own request) 
at Trappe, Montgomery county, Penn., on Sun- 
day, 23d ult. attended by a very large concourse 
of friends. 


Che Presidency. 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S LETTER OF AC- 
CEPFANCE OF THE WHIG NOMINA- 
TION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Barton Roba, July 15, 1848. 


Hon. J. M. Moreneap, 
Greenford, Guilford County N. C. 


Dear Sin :—! have the honor to receive your 
communication of June 10th, announcing that the 
Whig Convention, which assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 7th of that month, and of which you 
was the presiding officer, has nominated me for 
the office of President of the United States. 

Looking to the composition of the Convention, 
and its numerous and patriotic constituents, | 
feel duly grateful for the honor bestowed upon 
me—for the distingushed confidence implied in 
my nomination to the highest office in the gift 
of the American people. 1 cordially accept 
that nomination, but in the sincere distrust of 
my fitness to fulfil the duties of an office which 
demands for its exercise the most exalted abili- 
ties and patriotism, and which has been rendered 
illustrious by the greatest names in our history; 
but should the selection of the Whig Convention 
be confirmed by the people, I shall endeavor to 
discharge tbe new duties then devolving upon 
me so as to meet the expectations of my fellow 
citizens, and preserve undiminished the prosperi- 
ty and reputation of our common country. 

{ have the honor to remain, with the kindest 
respect, your obedient servant, 


Z. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Van Buren anv THE Presipency.—Mr. 
Van Buren ina letter from Lindenwald to the 
Land Reformers, thus indirectly accepts the 
Utica nomination for the Presidency. 

“ Tbe Utica Convention, chiefly composed of 
men and the descendants of men who have been 
my political associates and fast friencs from the 
commencement to the termination of my political 
career, believing that the uso of my name as a 
candidate for the Presidency was essential to the 
proper support of their principles, and the main- 
tenance of that independent position, which they 
had been driven, by the injustice of others, to 
assume, asserted and exercised the right of 30 


J | employing it. That they could, under existing 


circumstances, do this without exposing this fi- 
delity to their old associates in politics to just 
impeachment, no candid mind, well informed 
upon the subject, will deny, and 1 understood 


wem too well to question the good faith of their 


proceeding. I know very well that they would 
have respected my known wishes in the matter, 
if they supposed that they could do so with jus- 


their fellow citizen in the same situation, and 
bound to them by the strongest gratitude and re- 
spect and holding the same opinions, for enter- 
taining which they had been virtually expelled 
from all communion witb their old associates in 
the political field, I could not hesitate in author- 
ising the declaration that I should not feel myself 
at liberty to interpose any farther obstacle to 
their proceedings.” 

Tue Free Som Democracy —The New York 
papers publish letters to the great gathering of 
Barnburners, expressive of ardent sympathy with 
its principles and objects, from Hon. John A. 
Dix, U. S. Senator; Hon. John M. Niles: Ex- 
Gov. Marcus Morton, Collector, Boston; Hon. 
David Wilmot, M. C. from Pennsylvania; Ex. 
Lieut. Gov. John Tracy, of N. ¥.; Hon. Jabez 
D. Hammond, Otsego Co.; Hon. Preston King, 
ex-M. C., St. Lawrence Co.; Hon. R. H. Gillet, 
Treasury Department, Washington; Henry D. 
Gilpin, ex- U. S. Attorney, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hate anp rue Borrato Convention.— 
Many inquiries have been made respecting the 
views of Mr. Hale in relation to the Buffalo 
Convention. We are authorized to state that 
personally he would be pleased to see such a 
state of things as would justify him in the opinion 
of his friends in withdrawing his name from the 
canvass, but he will not do so without the con- 
currence of his friends in the measure. He is 
anxious that Liberty men should attend the Buſ- 
ſalo meeting, if their judgment should dictate 
such a step, and sid by their cofnsel and pre- 
sence, to such a course as shall unite on a proper 
basis all the opponents of Slavery and Slavery 
Extension.—Nat. Era. 


* 
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Tun Inpepenpent State Tarton Conven- 
TION OF MARYLAND, met at Baltimore on the 27th 
ultimo, in accordance with the call of the Com- 
mittee. 

At the opening of the Convention, Charles H. 
Pitts, Esq., rose and stated, that after the nomina 
tion of General Taylor by the Whig National 
Convention, and the position in which he had 
been there placed by the action of the ponina 
delegation, tbe committee of correspondence had 
thought proper to address General Taylor on the 
subject. To this letter they had received a re- 
ply, containing a request that the same should 
uot be made public. In order to- comply as far 
as possible with this request, he therefore pro- 
posed that the Conventiou proceed to the consid- 
eration of the subject with closed doors ; and all 
persons except members of the Convention, the 
Committee of Correspondence, and the electoral 
candidates be requested to withdraw. The re- 
solution was adopted. f 

The Convention continued in session with 
closed doors until two o'clock, and then ad- 
Journed. 

A resolution was adopted dissolving the Inde- 
pendent Taylor party, and requesting the electu- 
ral candidates to withdraw. 

It was also decided that in deference to the re- 
quest of General Taylor, his letter in reply to 
the one addressed to him by the Committee of 
Correspondence should not be published until such 
time as he or his friends, acting in his behalf, 
should authorise the same. 


— 
DEMOCRATIO NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Reported for the Washington Union, by Dr. Houston, 
stenographer to the United States Senate. 


Bartimore, May 22, 1848. 


This being the day appointed for the meeting 
of the Democratic National Convention for the 
nomination of President and Vice President of 
the United States, the delegates from the various 
States assembled at the Universaliet Church, in 
North Calvert street. 


At five minutes to 12 o'clock— 

Mr. Latshaw, of Illinois, rose and said: For 
the purpose of temporary organization, I propose 
the name of Judge Bryce, of Louisiana, as Cuair- 
man pro tempore. , 

This motion was put and unanimously agreed 


0. 
Mr. Bryce, in taking the chair, satd— 
GENTLEMEN or THE CONYENTION : I thank you 

for the honor which you have conferred upo 
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charge of the duties of this chair. I shall en- 
denvor to fulfil these duties as impartially and 
promptiy as I can, if not effectually, or to your 
satisfaction. Gentlemen, permit me to remind 
you that Order is Heaven's first law!“ 

Mr. SamueL Treat, of Missouri, was then 
chosen Secretary pro tempore, by acclamation. 

Mr. Thomas M. Drake then said: If consist- 
ent with the arrangements of the committee of 
arrangement of the convention, [ would suggest 
that the chairman take a position from which 
we of Ohio can be seen and heard. 

The chairman said that he would endeavor to 
have arrangements made in accordance with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Ohi». 

The Chairman. I would suegest to the repre- 
sentatives of the assembled Democracy of the 
Union, that on such an occasion it is usual to en- 
ter on our deliberations after having invoked the 
blessing of Almighty God for our harmony and 
success and the prosperity of our common coun- 
try. I propose, then, thot the Rev. Mr. Fisk be 
reguested to address the throne of the Almighty. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisk then offered an appropriate 
prayer, supplicating the blessing of the Most 
High on the country and the convention. 

Mr. Wheeler, of North Carolina. J rise, Mr. 
chairman, to offer a resolution—a preliminary 
one, similar to that which has been adopted by 
former conventions at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. 

The resolution was then. read, and is as fol- 
lows: ; 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each 
State be appoħled by the delegates from that 
State to report the number of delegates in at- 
tendance, and to examine dhe validity of their 
credentials. 

Mr. Cone, of Georgias. Before the resolution 
is put, I desire to ofler a substitute for ut, con- 
taining the substance of the resolution, and some- 
‘thing more, which grows out of the circumstances 
in which we are assembled. [tis in conformity 
it the resolution adopted and acted upon by 
the convention of 1844, of which I had the ho 
nor to be a member. I will send the resolutions 
to the Secretary, in order that they may be read. 

The resolutions are as follow: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
examine the credentials of delegates, and to re- 
port to this body the number of votes to which 
each State is entitled, and the number and names 
of the delegates-present from cach State who are 
entitled to seats in this convention. 

Resolved, further, That said committee be com- 
pesed of one member from each State, except 
the State of New York, (and two members froin 
that State ;) the delegates from euch State to 
appoint one member of said committee; aud in 
the case of New York, that each of the tuo sels 
of delegates present from that State appoint one 
member of said commitice. 

Resolved, That the States be now called for the 
purpose of making said appointments. 

Mr. Cone. I would remark (hat we are all 
aware that two delegations appear from New 
York, each claiming to be the representatives of 
the Democracy of that Stute. I have, therefore, 
drawn that part of the resolution in reference to 
the existing state of things. lt must be appa- 
rent tu every one, that beiote a deliberative body 
can act, the first thing to be done ts to ascertain 
who are entitled to seals on the floor, and who 
are to participate in its action. Something. in 
these cases, must always be taken for granted ; 
and J have framed the resolution in this case in 
accordance with the resolution of 1844. 

Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, asked for a read- 
ing of the resolutions ; which were read accord- 
ingly. 

Cries of * Question, question? 

Mr. Cumbreleng, of New Yoik. It strikes 
me that the view of the gentleman who bas last 
spoken is the correct one. The case of New 
York should be submitted toa special committee. 
lt the gentleman will modify his resolution so 
as to embrace thal view, | am sure it would fa- 
cilitate the organisation of the convention. 

Mr. Cone. 1 have no particular objection to 
the modification suggested. But it does appear 
to me that it is absolutely essential, that before 
proceeding to adopt rules for the convention we, 
should ascertain who are ils members. In 1844, 
one iwportapl question in relation to our organi- 
sation was in relation to the two-thirds rule.— 
Now, if before proceeding to frame rules for the 
convention, we shculd neglect to ascertain who 
are entitled to seats from New Yurk, the repre- 
sentatives from thal State would rot be beard 


on the question arising on the adoption of the 


rules. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


I believe that the resolution of the gentleman 
from Georgia will meet the views of all interest- 
ed parties. 
layed. If the report of the committee do not 
settle the question with respect to the New York 


delegation, it can be referred toa select com- 


mittee. The more simple the proceeding of the 
convention, the betler—the less machinery the 
heiter. The resolution of the gentleman from 
Georgia raises the usual committee and makes no 
invidious distinction with regard to New York. 
All parties are treated with liberality and pro- 
priety, and neither of the conflicting interests— 
whose existence I regret—have a right to com- 
plain, as both are treated with equal considera- 
lion. 

Here there were loud cries of ‘* Question.“ 

Mr. Hannegan. 
course, we have all come together in the spirit 
of conciliation and harmony. I am sure we 
know no other spirit. But I think we are going 
a little too fast. I believe the first step in the 


organization of all deliberative bodies is to adopt 


certain rules. For the purpose of proposing the 


rules and orders of the House of Representatives 
in Congress as the govern'ng rules of this body, 
I move to lay the resolution and the substitute at 


present upon the table. 
Mr. Cone. Is that debatable? 
The Chair. It is not debatable. 
Mr. Hallett, of Massachusetts. 


sentatives. 
Let us make our own rules. 


The Chair reminded the gentleman that the 


question was not debatable. 


The question was then put upon Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s motion, and decided in the negative by the 


sound; when a division was called for. 
Mr. Hannegan. 


preliminary question, in order to see how many 
will resist it. 
Cries of ** question.” 
The Chair. The gentleman is not in order. 
Mr. Hannegan. l hate withdrawn my motion. 
A Member. It is the property of the house. 
The Chair. As a vole has been taken, the 
motion is the property of the convention. If the 
gentleman had desired to withdraw it before a 
vole was taken, he would have been in orver. 
Mr. Hannegan. 


was sufficient. 


der to introduce the following resolution, viz ; 
Resolved, hat each delegate present, and 


every peison claiming to be a delegate, shall 
pledge himself to support the nominees of this 


convention, and to use all honoravle and Just 
means to secure their election. 

This proposition was received with great ap- 
plause. 

The question being then put upon the motion 
to lay upon the tabie, it was agreed to. 


Mr. Preston King. I belicve the first question 
We 


is on the organization of the convention. 
must first ascertain who are the members of this 
body. 
positions that have been submitted: and until the 


question of the organization is adopied, l shall 


continue to refrain irom voting. 
Mr. Cone. With all due deference to the gen- 


tleman from Indiana, I apprehend that his whole 


procedure is wrong. The frat step which every 
deliberative body must take, is to asccrtain its 
constituent members. We come here as repre- 
sentatives of the people. Unless we represent 
the peuple, we have nu right to act. 

What, then, is the first step to be taken? It is 
to ascertain who they are who bave a right to 
act in this bedy. With regard to the adoption 
of rules, permit me to ask, how can uny rules 
be adopted until we ascertain who are authorised 
to adopt them? The adoption of rules is a very 
important matter; it may control the nomina- 
tions made here. It has controlled them in umes 
gone by. Ii is absurd to suppose that rules can 
be adopted by a budy whose members are not 8s- 
certamed. With regard to the proposition which 
has been submitted by the gentiewan from Indi- 
ana, 1 shall express no opinion now. 1 know 


I should not have taken any 
part in this preliminary discussion, had it not 
been entered into by the gentleman from New 
York, although J do not by any means insinuate 
that there was any impropriety in his conduct.— 


Our organisation should not be de- 


1 presume, as a matter of 


I object to 
the adoption of the rules of the House of Repre- 
We are a convention of the people. 


As the proposition meets 
with so much opposition, I will propose another 


Well, sir, I ‘certainly relin- 
quished the proposition, and I supposed that that 
Iwill propose then, that the re- 
solutions be laid temporarily on the table, in or- 


I have declineu to vote on any ol the pro- 


that Í am as much devoted to the success of the 
Democratic party as the most distinguished of 
its members. But his resolution is open to the 
same objection as the other one in regard to the 
adoption of the rules. How can we proceed to 
vote, until we ascertain who are entitled to vole? 
We are as yet without organisation; and yet the 
gentleman calls upon us to pledge ourselves to 
do this and to do that. Wher we are organised 
—when we know who are entitled to vote, then 
we will be prepared to act; then we will be pre- 
pared, I have no doubt, to go in united pbalanx 
in favor of those designated for these bigh trusts 
by this convention. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama. 
resolution on the table. 

[Cries of question.“ 

The question was then taken, and being deci- 
ded in the affirmative, the resolution was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Yancey then moved to take up the reso- 
lution of the gentleman of Georgia, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Drake, of Ohio. I desire to make a re- 
mark or two before the vote is taken. I think 
there is an un-Democralic feature in the resolu- 
tion. 

A Voice: We cannot hear. 

Mr. Drake. I will talk loud enough by-and- 
by, for all of you to hear, if the house will only 
keep good order. The resolution gives to New 
York a double power. She is the first State of 
the Union. She is here with two sets of dele- 
gates, and it is now proposed to give her a mem- 
ber of the committee from each set. It is true, 
as has been said, that they might be neutral in 
their own case ; but perhaps in the case of my 
State. and in the case of other States, as has hap- 
pened heretofure, these two commilteemen might 
happen to coalesce. Now, I think it unfair to 
propose a double set of committeemen from New 
York. I would propose, then, an amendment. J 
propose that a representative of each delegation 
appear before the committee; and that having 
stated their views, they then reure, allowing the 
committee to report. 

liere there were loud cries of“ Question.”"} 
he gentleman from Ohio not having pio- 
posed his amendment in writing, 

The chair put the question upon the resolution, 
and it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Freston King. A member was up before 
the question was taken. 

Mr. Cambreleng. 1 arose beſore tbe question 
was laken. 

The chair. It is now too late for the gentle- 
man from New York to address the chair. The 
question has been taken. 

Mr. Yancey. Did the gentleman from Ohio 
make an amendment? 

The chair. No. 

Mr. Yancey. | also arose before the question 
was taken, and I regret that | was not seen. I 
move that the vole be reconsidered. 

Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut. It is very ob- 
vious that the convention is agreed as to the 
main proposition be ſore he house. But the gen- 
tleman from Ohio rose and proposed an ament- 
ment; and, without the amendment being put, 
the question was tuken on the resolution, under 
a misapprehension on the part of the chair. It is 
proper, therefore, that tne vole should be recon- 
sidered, and 1 hope it will be done with the una- 
nimous consent of the house. 

Mr. Rantoul, Jr., of Massachusetts. A num- 
ber of gentlemen did not understand the question 
when it was put; and l hope the vole will be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. Yancey. J am opposed to the resolution 
of the gentleman from Georgia, because by it he 
recognizes the conflicting parties as delegutes.— 
He selects from them two men. bers to pul upon 
the committee which is to decide upon the cre- 
dentials of delegates. He makes the gentlemen 
fiom New York judges in their own case. Now, 
I am unwilling to adopt the resolution in that 
shape. I understand there are no other States 
here with conflicting delegations. I conceive 
the proper course to be, to organise the conven- 
tion by the aumission of all these delegations 
who have an undisputed right to sithere. Let 
those delegates, then, whose seats have been con- 
tested, be heard, and their case be decided by 


I move to lay the 


the judgment of the convention. i 


Mr. Hannegan. Will my iriend allow me to 
interrupt lum a moment ? 

Mr. Lance). Certainly. 

Mr. Haunegan. I am authorized to say, that 
neither of the delegations wish to have one of 
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their number serve on the committee ?. but thet 
the delegation from the Utica convention desires 
to be heard at the bar of the house. 

Mr. Yancey. I therefore wish to amend the 
resolution of the gentleman from Georgia, by 
striking out the words, * and in the case of New 
York, that each of the two sets of delegates pre- 
sent from that State appoint one member of said 
convention.” 

The chair. ‘The question is now cn the re- 
consideration of the vote. Shall it be reconsi- 
dered? 

The question was then takeh, and decided in 
the adirmative. ` 

The question recurriag on Mr. Yancey's 
amendment, 

Mr. Cone said: I accept the gentleman's 
amendment. My only object was to facilitate 
the organisation. l am quite willing, as I have 
‘said, to accept the modification, if it suils the 
‘convention. 

Mr. Toucey. There appears to be no differ- 
ence of opinion upon this subject. We are all 
agreed as to the propriety of appointing this 
“committee ; and the only question is, as to the 
admission of the members of the two delegations 
from New York. If then, the State re-pecting 
whose delegations there is controversy be ex- 
cluded from the committee, there can be no dif- 
ficulty. 1 therefore suggest the amendment of 
the original resolution, so as to except those 
States whose delegations are in controversy.— 
Which was accepted by the mover. 

The chair. That is the object of the modifi- 
cation accepted by the gentleman from Georgia; 
and the question now is upon the substitute for 
the original resolution as modified. 


A member. Is the question upon the original 
resolution as amended ? 
The chair. No; it is upon the substitute as 


modified. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia. The gentleman from 
Georgia modified his resolution at the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Connecticut; and that, 
therefore, is not now a question beſore the con- 
vention, as it is a part of the original resolution. 


Mr. Vilas called for the reading of the reso- | 


lution as modified by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, and it was read accordingly. 

{Here were loud cries of * question.” 

Mr. Tilden. 1 wish to say, on the part of the 
Utica convention, that we shall desire to be 
beard upon the main question before the whole 
body of the delegates upon the merits of the con- 
troversy. We consent that so far as the mere 
statement of facts is concerned 

(Cries of ** question.”’} . 

Ihe chair. Tbe gentleman is addressing the 
chair upon a subject not connected with the 
question before the convention. 

Mc. Tilden. The chair will see, presently, if 
he hears me, that it is direct to the question.— 
[Loud cries of question.“! We.desire to have 
tbat substilute so modified, if modification be 
necessary in order to attain that object. The 
decision of this case is looked for with great in- 
terest. It is interesting to the citizens of the 
State of New York—interesting to Democrats 
in all parts of the Union. We desire the col- 
lective judgment of this assembly upon the facts 
as they may be eliminated and presented by the 
committee. [Cries of * question, question.] — 
If the chair will be good enough (“ question, 
question,”’) to bave the substitute again read, | 
will suggest an amendment, which 1 think will 
answer this purpose. 

- The substitute was then read. 

Mr. Tilden continued amid loud cries of“ ques- 
tion, question,” and hear him,” and said: 1 
propose that it be so mo/sified. 

The cbair. Will the gentieman be good enough 
to reduce it to writing? 

A member. I move the previous question. 

Mr. Tilden. 1 have the floor, sir. 

A voice. Will the gentleman raise his voice? 
His speaking does no good in this part of the 
h 


ouse. 

Mr. Tilden. We came here prepared to dis- 
cuss this question fairly and fully. 

A member. I call the gentleman to order. I 
do not think this is the proper time to debate the 
question. 

The chair. I understand the gentleman as 
Speaking to the amendment which he proposes 
tu oller. 

Mr. Tilden. Allow me to say that J hope, in 
the discussion of this question, there willbe a 


determination on the part of all the members of 


thee thandie it with kindnaea and 


fim in eat la 


fairness ; that no effort will be made by techni- 
cal arlifices to prevent a fair hearing, and a just 
judgment—(A voice. That is civil!)—I am 
sorry to say that, in making this very simple 
proposition, which the convention ought to be 
glad to listen to, I should be heard with so much 
impatience as I see manifested all around me.— 
What we desire is, to be heard as to the validity 
of our claim to represent the Democracy of the 
State of New York in this convention. We de- 
sire that the committee should investigate the 
facts, and report to the convention for its judg- 
ment. J am sure I have only to state this pro- 
position, to insure its acceptance. 

Mr. Dickinson. While the gentleman is pre- 
paring his amendment, I beg lo say that we have 
no objection to. their being heard at the bar, in 
case they are rejected by the committee. But 
in case we should be rejected, we desire tu be 
heard by other counse! ! 

Mr. Cone. Although I accepted with plea- 
sure the amendment of my frieud 'from Alaba- 
ma, yet it sppears to me that the original reso- 
lution would meet every difficulty. What does 
it propose? First, to inquire into the number of 
those who are entitled to seats in this body; and 
then to ascertain how many delegates present 
from each State are entitled to vote. It then 
proposes further, that, as there is a difficulty in 
the case of New York, the parties may be fully 
and fairly heard. One word to the gentleman 
from New York. He seems to think that he 
ought to be heerd at the bar of the convention. 
All the commitiee have to do, is to report their 
judgment. They are to report which of the de- 
legations are entitled, or whether both are to be 
rejected, or both admitted. 

Mr. Preston King. I am not at all disposed to 
question that there will be fair action, ` 

The amendn.ent suggested by Mr. Tilden, 
which was then read, is as follows, viz: 

Insert between the words are“ and “ erti- 
tled,” (he words claim to be,” and strike out 
“are.” Also, add to the resolution the words 
“ together with the facts on which the claims for 
the contested seats are founded.” 

Mr. Bright. The substitute offered by the 
geulleman from Georgia is organic in its charac- 
ter. Were it not for the fact that there are two 
separate sets of delegates from New York, I ap- 
prehend that there would not have been a dis- 
senting voice to the resolutions. But, from the 
fact thal there are conflicting delegates from that 
State, the amendment is odjectionavle. If the 
committee attempt to report upon all the facts 
in the case, we must sit here ten days before 
we can organise our convention. ! therefore 
move to lay the amendment upon the table, in 
order to bring up the substitute of the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. Sickles, of New York. I ask whether the 
effect of the adoption of tke motion will not be 
to carry the substitute with it? 

Mr. Bright. Ii will not. 

The question was then taken, and decided in 
the affirmative. 

The question recurring on the substitute offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Georgia, 

Mr. Preston King ruse, and was proceeding to 
address the chair— 

Mr. Bright. I rise to order. 

Mr. King. The gentleman will please to state 
bis point of order. : 

Mr. Bright. My object in making the motion 
was to cul short debate, and go on with the or- 
ganisalion. 1 therefore move the previous ques- 
lion. 

The chair. That question is not debatable. 

Mr. King. Mr. chairmau— 

[Loud cries of Question! question !”] 

Ine chair. The previous question is called, 
and the gentleman from New York is not in 
order. 

Mr. King. In what point am I out of order? 

The chair. The previous question is noi de- 
batable. 

Mr. King. The chair assigned me the floor, 
and 1 was proceeding to address it before the 
gentleman called the previous question. 

Mr. Bright. As the gentleman exhibits so 
much feeling, I shall withdraw tue coll. 

Mr. King. I believe that this question be- 
tween the two delegations is in a nutshell. It 
may be settled in an hour. It is certainly im- 
portant, however, that the facts should be known 
by the gentlemen who are to decide upon the 
case. Jt is a monstrous proposition which is 
presented in this resolution. 


We were unpre- 


narad tn aenanart that thie niuactinn wae tn he nan. 
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signed toa secret committee room, there to be 
decided upon without a report; and, as the geo- 
tleman from Indiana would itimate, without 
any previous investigation of the facts. Is this 
convention to dispose of this question upon cau- 
cusing or other combinations elsewhere? I can 
tell gentlemen that some apprehensions have 
been entertained in New York that our question 
might be disposed of in some such manner. I 
ehall certainly not regard any such intimation 
until 1 have reason to do so. We shal! insist 
upon our hearing; we shall insist upon our 
rights. We come here claiming to be the right- 
ful representatives of the State of New York.— 
We have been chosen, as we believe legitimate- 
ly, to represent that Democracy in this conven- 
lion, in the ordinary and usual manner. All we 
ask is, that the question as to our rights should 
be investigated. If gentlemen will notice the 
terms of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Georgia, they will perceive that it simply re- 
quires of this committee to examine the creden- 
tials, and report the names of delegates. We 
certainly never can consent to have our claims 
passed upon without a full examination of all the 
facts. 

Mr. Dickinson. The very atmosphere, poli- 
tical and natural, with which we are surrounded, 
strongly admonishes us to “keep cool.” We 
are willing to confide the matter te the discre- 
tion of the committee selected by this convention. 
We have heard nothing of any plots, or counter- 
plots, or pitfalls. We take it for granted that 
our twenty-nine Democratic sisters will take 
this matter into their bands, and dispose of it 
aright. It is, as my friend has just said, a very 
interesting question. It is interesting to the 
Democratic party, and we are not without ap- 
prehension that ıt is not altogether void of inte- 
rest to another party, Mr. President! ‘There- 
fore we will not baptize ourselves the rightful 
and exclusive Democracy of the State of New 
York, as our friends have done. We will leave 
that to the decision of the convention. It is bete 
ter to do that than to anticipate. If we sre ad- 
mitted to seats in this convention on the report 
of the committee, we will render you our best 
services—if we be not, we will give you what is 
exceedingly desirable here—a little more room! 
Let us have the report madé in the usual man- 
ner, and then it can be discussed and acied upon 
here. We have no distrust of the committee, 
or of the convention. It is perfectly immaterial 
whether New York have two members upon that 
committee as originally suggested, or not. Both 
delegations can appear beſore the committee in 
any way it is deemed proper. What are we dif- 
fering about here? Leit us at once go on with 
our organisation. We will be wanting to go to 
dinner soon; let us, then, first and at once orga- 
nise. 

Mr. Bright. I apprehend that after a gentle- 
man on each side has been heard, there will be 
no imputation of unkindness upon me, if 1 now 
renew my motion for the previous question. 

The call for the previcus question was sus- 
tained; and the question being taken upon the 
substitule of the gentleman from Georgia, as 
modified, it was agreed to unanimously. 

The chair laid before the convention the follow- 
ing communication from the Democracy of the 
District of Columbia. 

At a meeting of the Jackson Democratic Asso- 
ciation, held pursuant to notice, as published in 
the * Union“ of the 19th inst., at Jackson Hall, 
it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That five persons be, and: they are 
hereby appointed delegates to the National Dem- 
ocratic Cunvention, to be holden in Baltimore oa 
Monday next; and 

Resolved, That while we are aware that we 
have no constitutional right to a vote in the action 
of the convention, yet we would regard it as an 
act of courtesy if we-were allowed a voice in 
their deliberations. 

And, on motion, Amos Kendall, John C. Rives, 
Jesse E. Dow, Henry S. Davis, and Dantel Rat- 
cliffe, were elevted said delegates. 

H. 8. DAVIS, 
President Jackson Dem. Association. 
D. Henry Woop, Rec. Sec. 


A member. I move to lay the communication 
on the table. 

Mr. Cameron remarked, that the usual course 
had been to allow the Delegates from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia honorary seats in the body. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, the 
communication was then referred to the Commit- 
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Mr. Bayly, on the Virginia delegation, re- 
quested permission for them to retire for the 
purpose of selecting a member of the commit- 
tee; which was granted, and they retired ac- 
cordingly. 

The Secretary then proceeded to call the 
States for members of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, when they were named as follows: 

Maine — Chat les Andrews. 

New Hampshire. — Richard Jenness. 

Massachuselis.— Robe ri Rantoul, Jr. 

Vermont. — Levi B. Vilas. 

Rhode Island — Dutee J. Pearce. 

Connecticuf.— Jas. T. Pratt. 

. New Jersey —Garrett D. Wall. 
Pennsylvania.—W. T. Rogers. 
Delaware. WM. H. Ross. 

Maryland. — Benj. C. Howard. 

Virginia. — Thomes H. Bayly. 

North Carolina. — Robert Strange. 

South Carolina.— J. M. Commander. 

Georgia. — M. Hall McAllister. 

Florida.—R. J. Moses. 

Alabama.—Wm. Macklin. 

Mississippi.—A. G. McNutt. 

Louisiana. Win. G. Kendall. 

AIrkansas.— Solon Borland. 

Missouri. — James M. Hughes. 

Tennessee — Hopkins L. ‘Turney. 

Kentucky.— John W. Stevenson. 

Iowa — James Clarke. 

Wisconsin.—B. Brown. 

Illinois. — M. McConnell. 

Indiana. —W m. P. Bryant. 

Ohio —A. P. Egerton. 

Texas — L. V. Evans, , 

Michigan.— Alex. H. Redfield. 

Mr. voses, ( after the Florida delegation had 
chosen him as their member of the committee,) 
rose and said: { feel it to be my duty to state 
here, what | have stated out of doors, in order 
that if-any objection be made to ne, it may be 
stated now. I have said that I was opposed to 
the admission of the * barnburners,” who have 
thrown a fire-braund—(overwhelming cries of 
* order,” order.“) 

The chair. The gentleman is not in order. 
Mr. Moses was, however, permitted to state that 
hia objection was simply to ascertain whether, 
having expressed such an opinion, he would be 
considered a competent juror in this case, and 
concluded by asking to be excused from serving 
on the committee; which was not agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Cameron, the convention 
then adjourned, to meet again at five v’clock, 
P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Precisely at 5 o’clock, the cbairman pro fem. 
appeared in his place. 

The chair announced that the first business 
before the convention, was the question on a 
motion pending when the convention adjourned, 
that a committee of one from each State, be ap- 
pointed to report a permanent organization of 
the body. 

Tbe question was then put on this motion, and 
it was agreed (o. 

Mr. Parburt, of New York, suggested that the 
report should first be called for from the com- 
mittee on credentials. 

The Chair. No motion being made for a re- 
consideration of the vote just given, the Secre- 
tary will proceed to call the list of States. 

The Secretary then proceeded with the call, 
and the following gentlemen were reported by 
the delegations to serve as the Committee on 
Permanent Organization. 


Committee on Organization. 


Maine—John L. Cutler. New Hampshire— 
Reuben Davis. Massachusetts—Charles G. 
Greene. Vermont—John L. Robiuson. Rhode 
Island—W. L. Burtis. Connecticut—Charies 
A. Ingersoll. New Jersey—Peter D. Vroom. 
Pennsylvania—A. H. Reeder. Delaware—Eve- 
nezer Cook. Maryland—John Ketile well. Vir- 
gina— Wm. O Goode. North Carolina—Asa 
Biggs. South Carolina—J. M. Commander. 
Georgia — R. W. Flournoy. Alabama — Robert 
E. Scott. Florida— L. O. B. Pratt. Mississip- 
pi— Robert Stanton. Louisiana—Isaec E. Morse. 
Arkausas—Chas. E. Moore. Missouri Wm. D. 
Lappingion. Tennessee — Jas. M. Williamson. 
Kentucky — John C. Mason. lowa—E. W. 
Eastman. Wisconsin— E. C. Ryan. IIIinois—- W. 
D. Latshaw. Indiana—James Blake. Obio—S. 


W. Johnson. Texas—J@@f Pillsbury. Michi- 
gan—E. H. Thomson. 


Mr. L. Boyd, of Kentucky, then stated that 
the commiltee on credentials would be prepared 
to report in part in a few minutes. 

Alr. McCandless, of Pennsylvania, then moved 
a recess of twenty minutes, in order to allow the 
committee to report. 

The motion being put, it was negatived. 

There were then loud cries of " Hannegan,” 
„ Hannegan.” 

Mr. Hannegan accordingly made his appear- 
ance, and was greeted with loud and enthusiastic 
applause. He delivered an address full of elo- 
quence, characterised by his own peculiar am 
mation and effect. He was followed by Mr. 
Yancey, Gen. Houston, and Mr. Bryce, the 
chairman pro tempore; but we must reserve our 
report of these admirable off hand speeches, 
whose beauty we would not attempt to mar by 
giving anything short of a perfect transcript of 
them, which it is impossible for us now to pre- 
sent. All the speakers exhorted their auditors to 
unity of action in the great democratic cause ; 
and it is not saying a little when we state that the 
manifestations of enthusiasm were worthy of the 
addresses by which it was excited. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Howard, of Maryland, the 
chairman of the committee on credentials, then 
reported the following as the names of the dele- 
gates from all the States of the Union, except 
New York, who were entitled to seals upon the 
fluor : 

Maine — Hannibal Hamlin, Charles Holden, 
Oriel W. Robinson, Robert P. Dunlap, John L. 
Cutler, Charles Andrews, Franklin Smith, D. R. 
Straus, Shepard Carey. 

New Hampshire— Richard Jenness, John R. 
Steele, Henry Hibbard, Reuben Davis, Andrew 
Pierce, John T. Wells. 

Massachusells—Benjamin F. Hallett, C. W. 
Chapin, C. G. Green, Robert Rantoul, Jr., B. F. 
Butler, Frederick Robinson, Isaac Davis, David 
N. Carpenter, Phineas Allen, E. K Whitaker, 
Nathaniel Morton, Seth F. Nye. 

Vermon— John S Robinson, Ira Davia, Horace 
Clark, Levi B. Vilas, Thomas Bartlet, Jr., Giles 
Harrington. 

Rhode Island—Dutee J. Pearce, R. B. Thurs- 
ton, W. S. Bingess, Gideod Bradiord. 

Connecticut—isaac Toucey, Samuel Ingham, 
James T. Pratt,C. A. Ingersoll, J. C. Holland, 
Perry Smith. 

New Jersey— Garrett D. Wall, Peter D. Vroom, 
R. P. Thompson, John R. Slack, Samuel Lilly, 
Henry Hilliard, Benjamin Williamson. 

Pennsylvania W. McCandless, John W. For- 
ney, John G. Sharp, John Miller, William Deal, 
J. B. Sterigere, W. T. Rogers, Nimrod Strick- 
land, C. Bachman, J. Glancy Jones, A. H. 
Reeder, E. H. Baldy, Geo. Sanderson, Stephen 
Wilson, Simon Cameron, Daniel Sheffer, James 
H. Graham, J. L. Crawford, John L. Dawson, 
A. McKinney, E. G. Creacraft, David Lynch, 
W. S. Garvin, James Thompson, Augustus 
Drum. 

Virginia— Wm P Morgan, Robert Butler, Tim- 
othy Rives, WS Prentice, B K Meade, Jas H. 
Cox, E P Scott, Marcus J Gaines, Wm O Good, 
H L Hopkins, Thomas M Isbell, E S Brown, S 
G Davis, Adio G Clay, C H Lynch, W T Young, 
Walter Coles, Sumuel Major, N C Claiborne, W 
J Randolph, A Stevenson, Tucker Coles, Rich- 
ard Pollard, B F Randolph, Robt A Banks, R 
C Bootan, W M Ambler, W O Harris, A F But 
lef, N B Gay, Charles Hunter, John W Ty ler, 
George Rust, Thomas Hill, Francis W Scott, 
John W. Hungerford, Wm Harding, Corbin 
Braxton, W F Ritchie, J B Young, Edwin Shel- 
ton, T H Bayly, W B Seawell, R R Garrett, H 
P C Wilson, Morgan Juhuson, Jas Castleman, | Br 
Chas Blue, JP A Nadenhush, Sam! C Williams, 
Clement P Harris, A Keyser, Hiram Martz, Jas 
McDowell, of B., John Letcher, D E Watson, 
A Hupp, Robert Crockett, Juin B Fidyd, James 
McDowell, of R., R A Thompson, Henry Bedin- 
ger, Robt Johnson, J M Bennett, Chas 1 Beale, 
John Hunter, Chas B Pucher, Z Kidwell, James 
H Carroll. 

Delaware—De James N Sutton, W H Ross, 
Ebenezer Clouke. 

Maryland— Edward Lloyd, Wm D Bowie, FP 
Blair, Robert Wason, W W Me Kaig, Edward 
Shriver, Benj C Howard, John Kettiewell, Al- 
bert Constabir, Cath’! Humphreys. 

North Carolina—W N Euwards, R Strange, 
John H Wheeler, George Bower, J W B Gar- 
rett, Geo G Barkersv. ile, John H Drake, W W 
Holden, Henry l' Clarke, J C Watson, J R J 
Danel, John D Hawks, L H Mariseller, E G 
Rneiwht Asa Hizes. WF Martin. JT Qranberry. 


D D Simmons, G C Merchant, B F Simmons, 
Richard Paxton, Duncan McDonald. 

South Carolina— Jas M Commander. 

Georgia—M Hall McAllister, H V Johnson, T 
M Forman, H L Benning, J S Pinckard, hugh A» 
Haralson, C J McDonaid, Wm H Hul, F H 
Cone, R W Fiournoy. 

Alabama— John A Winston, Wm L Yancey, T 
Sanford, PA Ray, A J Safold, C M Jackson, 
Sydenham Moore, M A King, William Acklin, 


Robert T Scott, F W Bowdon, P H Bertan, 1 E 
Moore. 


Ohio—Alfred P Edgerton, David T Disney, 
Wm S Hatch, Alex P Miller, ) W McCorkle, 
John A Corwin, Jas H Forsythe, Randolph 
Dickson, J W Johnson, John Glover, D A Rob- 
ertson, S D Preston, T W Bartley, L L Smith, 
J M Gaylord, Thos W. Drake, Thos C Vincent, 
D P Ledbetter, Henry H Gregg, John Larwilt, 
R P Spalding, John W Howden, Samuel Hum- 
phrey ville. 

Kentucky J W Stevenson, J C Mason, Lynn 
Boyd, Samuel O Peyton, Thomas Strange, BI. 
Clarke, J Adair,J A Burton, B McGriffn, S B 
Merrifield. J R Joneres, John Davis, John Jack- 
son, J P Martin, J J Robison, J C Stome. Levi 
Tyler, JP Oldham, Lewis Saunders, T J Reed, 
Daniel McCallister, JC Buckley, G M Bright, J 
B Johnson, John C Hull, Jotin Norton, Isaac 
Whittington, Jas H Davies, Frederick Rand, 
Robert Wailace, H J Grovesbeck, Jonathan 
Hathaway. 

Louisiana— John Slikell, Emile la Sere, W. A 
Wilder, Edmund Randolph, Clark Woodruff, W 
G Kendall, J C Beattie, J B Labranche, J S Ne- 
Farlane, Thos L Randall, D J Fluker, Felix 
Houston, J H Harmanson, J G Bryce, I N 
Moore, N Darling, George Spencer, S W 
Downs. 


Tennessee—Jas W Williamson, H L Turney, 
Abram McClellaid, W M Stately, JG M Ran- 
sey. HLW Hill, G W Jones, James M Avant, 
Thomas Martin, E G Eastman, L B Chase, J W 
Cochrane, I' B Glend. 

Missouri—G M Bower, Jas M Hughes, T Van 
Swearingen, A H Martin, John Graves, Wu B 
Sappington, John 8 Phelps, Jas T Raynes John 
Gray, Sam! Treat. 

Indiana—A $S Burnett, John W Pettit, Joseph 
A Wright, W F Sherrod, E R James, F G Eng- 
lish, H Deputy, John F Dufour, Finley Bigger, 
John L Robinson, James Osbourne, James Eider, 
J P Chapman, Jas Blake, John R Jones, Wm. H 
English, Wm P Bryant, C G Patterson, J B Cor- 
nelius, A M Crane, Jos. Ristine, Thomas J Hen- 
ley, G Hathaway, Edward A Haonegan, Jesse D 
Bright, F P Randall. 

Illinois C R Potter, John D Whitside, M 
McConnell, J AS White, R N English, D Bra y- 
mand, W D Latshaw, R B Slocumb, W McKu- 
ne y. 

Michigan— Alex H Redfield, Lucius Lyon, 
Austin E Wing, Edward H. I hompson, Leander 
Chapman. 

Mississippi— Alex G McNutt, P Ellis, R M 
Stanton, John Duncan, C R Jordan. 

Forida— ] C McGehee, I. O Branch, R J 
Moses. 

Arkansas — Solon Borland, A T Rainey, C E 
Moore. 

Iowa—A H Palmer, E W Eastman, H Emer- 
son, J Clarke. 

Texas—Samvuel Houston, T J Rusk, Tim 
Pillsbury, D S Kauffman, Atlen, —— 
Evans, Smith, Harper, 
Cunningham. 

Wisconsin—J P Helfenstein, EG Ryan, Besiab 
own. 

Mr. Meade, of Virginia, then said that he un- 
derstood that the committee on organization was 
prepared to report in part. Supposing that they 
bad not been instructed to report the rules to 
govern the action of the convention, they had not 
reported any, but were desirous of receiving in- 
structions todo so. He would, therefure, move 
that the instructions be now given. : 

Mr. Cone moved that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials be received. lt was ne- 
cessary that that mouon should prevail, or else 
the convention remained in tbe same condition in 
which it was belore the committee wae ap- 
pointed. 

Nir. Meade asked if his motion was in order? 

The chair replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Cone respecttully submitted that his mo- 
tion*must-first be disposed of, as the report to 
which it had reference was first made. 

Mr. Meade withdrew his motion. ia order that 
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the motion of the gentleman from Georgia might 
be teken up. 

Mr. Edgerton, of Ohio. Before the question is 
put, I desire that the credentials of the delegate 
from South Carolina may be read; and while 
they are being read, [ wish it to be understood 
that I do not yield the floor. 

The Chair. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the motion is not in order, as it was the duty of 
the Committee on Credentials to make that in- 

uiry. 

s Mr. Edgerton. Then I will make a statement 
of the circumstances in which the gentleman 
from South Carolina oceupies bis positfon on this 
Goor. [“ Order, order. “] Iam now speak- 
ing of the propriety of adopting the report of the 
committee, and J am therefore in order. There 
is but one delegate from South Carolina. He 
comes from Georgetown district, with instruc- 
tions to vote in this convention for his district 
alone, unless there be no other delegate from the 
State of South Carolina. The question arose 
in committee, whether this gentleman could cast 
the whole vote of his State, or merely that of his 
distriet. I understood it to be decided by the 
committee that he would cast the vote of his 
Congressional district ; and it was on account of 
there circumstances that I called for the reading 
of his credentials. That call 1 regarded as 
etrictly in order, for I maintain that 1 have a 
right to call for the reading not only of the cre- 
dentials of that gentleman, but of every other in- 
dividual who claims a seat here. 

Mr. Yancey. U rise to a point of order. I un- 
derstand the chair to have decided thal the gen- 
tlement is not in order. To what question, then, 
is he now speaking? 

The chair stated that he understood the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to be now in order, as he was 
speaking upon the reception of the report, which 
was the question before the house. 

Mr. Yancey. Yet 1 believe he still calls for 
the credentials of the member. 

Mr. Edgerton. I do not express any opinion 
as to the right of that gentleman to a seat here, 
or as to whether he should cast nine votes or 
one. My object is tu elicit information; and if it 
be in order, with the view of bringing the whole 
matter before the convention, I move to amend 
the repoti so as lo limit the privilege of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to the casting of one 
vote for the district which he represents. 

Mr. Meade. With the view of renewing the 
motion which I made, and to facilitate the organi- 
zation of the house, I move to lay the report of 
the committee, and the subjects growing out ol 
it, upon the lable ; and on that, I ask the previous 
question. ` 

Mr. Cone. I have no disposition to interfere 
with the views of the gentleman from Virginia ; 
but when the question comes up] shall move a 
substitute. As 1 remarked this morning, we 
must first ascertain who are entitled to seats in 
this convention, before we can act as a delibera- 
tive body. 

Mr. Meade. I call the gentleman to order, 
and insist on my motion being put. The ques- 
tion was then pul, and decided in the negative. 

Mr. Howard, of Maryland. The report states 
two things—both m accordance with the order 
of this body. The committee have reported the 
number of votes to which each State is entitled; 
and, also, who are members of this body. In the 
execution of the first part of their duty, they 
have decided that the State of South Carolina 1s 
entitled to nine votes; and in the execution of 
the remaining part of their duty, they have de- 
cwed that Mr. Commander is entitled to a seat 
in this body. 1 have only to add, that the cre- 
dentiais of that gentleman are as undoubted as 
those of any other gentieman on this fluor. They 
come directly from the people. As to the num- 
ber of votes to which be will be entitled, that is 
a question to be decided when it comes up; but 
it was not before the committee, nor is it Detore 
the convention now. 

Mr. Bright called for the reading of the por- 
tion of the report relating io South Carolina, and 
it was accordingly read by the Secretary; and 
then the gentleman from indiana requested the 
delegate from South Carolina to state what his 

own understanding wae, as to the extent of his 
rights in the convention—whether he expected 
tu give one vote or nine votes. 

Mr. Commander. It may be necessary to pre- 
face my remarks with -a very brief allusion to 
the movement in South Curolina which caused 
my presence here. A porlion of the democracy 


too long asleep, awakening from their slumbers, 
determined to hold a meeting of the people at 
large. In accordance with this resolution, they 
published a call in the political papers of our 
district, inviting the whole state to unite with 
them in their action upon this subject. A large 
meeling assembled In consequence, in George- 
town—the largest and most enthusiastic political 
meeting that I ever wilnessed in our state. I am 
the nominee of that meeting; and I was instruct- 
ed, in case the other portions of the Slate were 
not represented here, to cast the vote of the 
whole State. My credentials state the fact; 
and on them I submit the case to this body. Let 
me, however, warn the democratic party that 
they should act in this case with all deliberation. 
The State of South Carolina, I regret to say, has 
been somewhal remiss; and the action of this 
convention will exercise a most important influ- 
ence upon her conduct hereafter. Allow me to 
say of myself, that lam fresh from the people. 
know the sentiments of the people. In no vain 


spirit of egotism, I can say that lam a man of 


the people. I am sure that no appeals are ne- 
cessary here, in order to assure an audience for 
the voice of the people. The people of South 
Carolina, then, have sent me here. To the de- 
cision of the convention l am fully prepared to 
bow. 
votes to which I am entitled. Toone vote [am 
certainly entitled. That I clai.n as my right, my 
unquestionable right. I believe that, by virtue of 
precedents, Lam entitled to carry out the views 
of those who sent me here, and cast the votes to 
which the State is entitled. My case is by no 
means an anomaly. There aré other States 
here, represented only in part. 
North Carolina has two or three Congressional 
districts unrepresented. So also with Mississip 
pi. If the right of casting the vote of South 
Carolina be denied to me, I suppose the same 
rule will be spplied to other States represented 
only in part. However, my case is in the hands 
of the convention. The credentials of no other 
member bear more strongly the impress of the 
people than mine, and | am confident that I need 


in the hands of this convention. 

Mr. G. W Jones, of Tennessee, demanded the 
previous question on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Bright. I yielded the floor only to allow 
the gentleman from South Carolina to answer a 
question. 
The chair. 
demanded. 
Mr. Bright. I only ask for information and 
did not yield the floor. 

Mr. Jones. I rise to order. Can the call for 
the previous question be debated? 

The chair. Certainly not. But I understand 
that the gentleman from Indiana did not yield 
the floor to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
but only gave way for his explanation ; and that 
being the case, the gentleman from Jndiana is in 
order. 

Mr. Bright. 1 have only one word to say be- 
fore submitting a motion. To no one has it af- 
forded more pleasure than to myself, to welcome 
here a delegate trom South Carolina! His pre- 
sence gives pleasing assurance of a more whole- 
some state of thingsin that gallant State than 
was apparent in 1844, when we were not so for- 
tunate as to have a representative from that State 
to mingle in our councils, and share in our anti- 
cipations of coming triumph. We now greet the 
brother from this State, and thus feel that we are 
upon rising ground. But while thus rejoicing in 
the appearance of that gentleman bere, | must 
say that it would de al war with every principle 
which has governed the democratic party in the 
selection of delegates to the National Convention, 
were we lo acquiesce in the proposition to allow 
him the nine votes to which the State of South 
Carolina is entitled. 


The previous question has been 


Mr. Reeder, of Pennsylvania, moved the post- 


ponement of the whole matter until after the 
further organization of the convention. 

Mr. Jones renewed his call for the previous 
question on the adoption of the report. 

‘The call being seconded, the question was 
taken viva voice, and decided in the alfirmative. 

A division was then called for, followed im- 
mediately by a demand for the yeas and nays by 
States. 

Mr. Cone remarked, that the discussion of 
the number of votes to which the gentleman 
from South Carolina would be entitled, was, to 
his judgment, inopportune. There was Virgiuia 


yet vote by States. 


It is for them to decide the number of 


The State of 


fee! no hesitancy in unreservedly placing myself 
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A voice—Seventy delegates. 
Another voice—ninety ! 
Mr. Cone. A hundred if you please. All 


these questions— 

Mr. Howard. I call the gentleman to order. 
Mr. Cone. I havea right to debate the ques- 
tion. I donot wish to detain the convention, but 
would remind the gentleman that we cannot 
Our organization bas not 
yet been completed ; and until it be completed, 
we must continue to vote per eapita. 

The chair sustained the gentleman from Geor- 
gia in his view of the point of order. | 

The question was then put on the adoption of 
the report, and unanimously decided in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. Meade renewed his motion that the Com- 
mittee on organization be instructed to report 
rules for the government of the convention. 

Mr. Cone. Before the vote is taken 

Mr. Meade. J have not yet yielded the floor. 
I have but a few words to add. I understand 
that the commiltee on organisation do not under- 
stand the reason why my motion was re-made, 
and I therefore beg to re state it again. The 
committee experienced some difficulty on the 
subject of introducing rules, and decided, by a 
majority, that they had not been invested with 
the power to report these rules. It was for the 
purpose of giving them that power, that I made 
y motion, on which | now ask the previous 
question. 

Mr. Hannegan. Will the gentleman withdraw 
his motion, in order to allow me to make a state- 
ment in three words. 

Mr. Meade. I shall, if the gentleman will 
promise to renew it. 

Mr. Hannegan. I shall do so if the gentleman 
insists upon it. ö 

Mr. Meade. I believe l must insist upon it. 

Mr. Hannegan. I understand that the commit- 
tee on organization are now prepared to report 
the officers of this convention. 1 do trust that, 
before we adjourn, that announcement will be 
made. I now ask my friend from Virginia if he 
really wishes to renew the previous question? 


Let us send forth our organisation, as an olive- 


branch to the democracy, on the lightning’s wing 
all over the country. 

Mr. Meade. 1 am encouraged to insist upon 
my motion, because its adoption will not at all 
interfere with the accomplishn:ent of the object 
which the gentleman from Indiana desires tu at- 
tain. The committee can report in part. 

Mr. Haralson, of Georgia. I would suggest 
that it will be very easy lo move as an amend- 
mentto the report of the committee, that the 
rules of the convention of 1844 be adopted fur 
the government of this body. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

Mr. Reeder, of the committee on organization, 
now appeared in the aisle, and said: Mr. Chair- 
man, Governor Vroom having been called awa 
by business, the duly of presenting the report o 
the committee on organization has been devolved 
on me. 

The Secretary then read the report, which 
was as follows: 


President Anpn EW] Stevenson, of Virginia. 
Vice Presidents. 


Maine—Robert P Dunlap. | 
New Hampshire—John H Steele. 
Massachusetts—Chester W Chapelars. 
Vermont—Ira Davis. 

Rhode Jsland—Benj B Thurston. 
Connecticut—Isaac Yancey. 
New York—( left blank.) 

New Jersey—Garret D Wall. 
Pennsylvania—J Glancey Jones. 
Delaware — Samuel B Davis. 
Maryland Benj C Howard. 
Virginia Gen E Scott. 

North Carolina Weldon N Edmonds. 
South Carolina] C Commander. 
Georgia—Chas J McDowell. 
Alabama — John A Winston. 
Florida — John C McGee. 
Mississippi Powhattan Ellis. 
Louisiana Solomon W Davis. 
Arkansas—A T Raney. 
Missouri—Gustavus M Bowers. 
Tennessce—Thos Martin. 
Kentucky—Louis Sanders. 
lowe—Jas Clarke. ; 
Wisconsin J P Helfenstein. 
Ilinos—R W English. 

Tezas— Thos J Rusk. 


es: a: hatin Keine. 
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Secrelaries—Samuel Treat, Missouri; Jos W 
M McConnell, Onio; John Duncan, Mississippi; 
John Miller, Pennsyivania; John R Jones, Indi- 
ana; John S Wells, New Hampshire; JS East- 
man, Tennessee; John C Holland, Kentucky ; 
New York, blank. 


The question was then taken on the adoption 
of the report, and it was carried unanimously in 
the affirmative. 

Messrs. Greene, of Massachusetts, MeCand - 
less, of Pennsylvania, and Kaufman, of Texas, 
were then appointed by the chair to wait upon 
Mr. Stevenson and conduct him to the chair. 

In a few minntes the committee reported, that 
not having found Mr. Stevenson, they requested 
leave to sit until the morning, when they would 
report to the convention. 

Leave was granted, and on motion the conven- 
tion adjourned until 9 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

— — 
SECOND DAT'S PROCEEDINGS. 
Bantrimnore, May 23, 1848. 


The committee appointed to wait on Mr. Ste- 
venson reported that he had accepted the nomina- 
tion as President of the convention, and was rea- 
dy to enter on the discharge of his duties. 

The chairman pro fem. then said: 

Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of resigning 
the temporary station conferred upon me, to one 


more eminently distinguished and capable of per- 


forming its duties. 

Mr. Stevenson then took the chair, and was 
greeted with applause. On its subsidence, the 
President said : 

Gentlemen: Jn accepting the office of presi- 
ding over the deliberations of this convention, 
] yield myself cheerfully to your wishes; and I 
beg you to accept my grateful acknowledzements 
for this distinguished mark of your confidence 
and favor; and especially for the kind and flat- 
tering manner in which 1t has been done. I take 
this chair without any pledges. All that I can 
promise will be an honest effort to justify the 
choice which you have made upon this occasion ; 
but to make this effort successful, I must receive 
the cordial and kiud co operation of every mem- 
ber of this body. 

l congratulate you, gentlemen, upon the num- 
bers and character of this assembly; and 1 re- 
joice, after the separation of many years, to see 
so many of my old political associates and friends 
in the enjoyment of fine health and spirits, and 
again in the arena, prepared lo do service to the 
country. 

The occasion which convenes the representa- 
tives of the Democracy of the country, brings 
with it its own importance. We are here assem- 
bled to perform a high and responsible duly— 
one deeply interesting not only to the friends of 
democratic principles, but to our country and to 
ourselves. We are upon the eve of a great con- 
flict between the lwo contending political parties 
of this country , and it may be a contest, not for 
ourselves alone, but for future ages. Tbe desti- 
ny of our country—its peace, prosperity and 
happiness—may depend upon the approaching 
presidential election. Can there be any one who 
but believes that this election ought, and was 
wisely desigued by the constitution, to rest alone 
in the people of America? To secure the elec- 
tion and to guard against the evil of one by the 
House of Representatives, and the probability of 
a minority President, national conventions have 
been looked to as the only practicable mode of se- 
curing these blessings to us and to our posterily. Is 
there any one who can believe that this duly can 
be discharged properly except by compromise 
and by concession—by mutual and uniled coun- 
sels? Assembled from every part of this great 
confederacy, we come to discharge this high and 
solemn duty to ourselves, our country, and | 
might say, our God. Need 1 then undertake to 
impress upon you the importance and the respon- 
sibility of this duty, or to admonish you of the 
manner in which it ought to be discharged? 1 
will, however, undertake—I will venture to say 
one thing—that we come here on the part of 
those whom we represent to justify no private 
friendship, no state pride, to indulge in no person- 
al or political antipathies. We come as oreti- 
ren belonging to the same party in the country, 
to interchange freely our opinions and sentiments 
upon this important occasion; to express the 
wishes and sentiments of those whom we repre- 
sent, and to unite in the great act of selecting 
the individual wost wortby to fill the Executive 
chair. We come to gelegt tha man 
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others, who can combine the greatest degree of 
strength with the whole Democracy of the Union. 
We come to select that individual who under- 
stands best the principles and the nature of our 
government and free institutions, and who will 
administer them in the true spirit of the consti- 
tution, in accordance with those broad cardinal 
democratic principles, upon which alone the aafe- 
ty of the democracy and the prosperity of the 
country can repose. 

Yes, gentlemen, I invoke you by every thing 
that can be dear to freemen, to maintain peace 
and harmony—united and harmonious counsels. 
Let not your deliberations be threatened, nor your 
councils divided. But let the spirit of peace, 
harmony, and brotherly affection shed its holy 
and blessed influence around us. Atimated by a 
liberal and enlightened zeal, Jet us set an exam 
ple to our opponents, and prove ourselves worthy 
of our cause, our patty, and ourselves. Gentle- 
men, the people of the country expect this of 
you, the peace and the happiness of your coun- 
try demand it at your hands. We have but one 
object in view—the good of a common country 
that country which stands as a mighty land-mark 
on the map of the world, a glorious beacon, 
which is to serve as an example to other nations, 
and light the civilised world to freedom. Let us, 
then, realise the expectations of our constituen- 
cies, and do what we ought to do in this great 
and glorious work. 

I came prepared, as one of your body, to act 
with you, representing that old state which, for 
half a century, has been devoted to principles 
dear to us all, and whose flag, I trust, will ever 
float in the spirit of victory. I came to give my 
aid and co operation in the good work; and [ 
trust in God that we shall prove ourselves wor- 
thy of the high trust which has been confided to 
us, and equal tothe crisis, 

The Rev. Mr. Plumer, of Baltimore, then of- 
fered up a prayer. 

Mr. Rantoul, of Massachusetts, proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Bryce, for his conduct while in 
temporary occupation of the chair, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Cone, of Georgia, remarked, that on yes- 
terday he had objected to a resolution submitted 
by the ger.tleman from Indiana, (Me. Hannegan) 
pledging the unanimous support of the nominees 
of this convention, by the delegates present; and 
the resolution waa re-considered. He objected 
to it at that time, because the house was not then 
organised. The officers having now been ap- 
pointed, he moved the adoption of a resolution, 
which he sent to the chair. 

The reading of the resolution was called for, 
and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That each member of this conven- 
tion, by retaining his seat, pledges himself to sup- 
port the nominee of this convention, end to use 
all honorable means to secure their election. 

Mr. Yancey said that the body was not yet ful- 
ly organised. Their friends from New York had 
not yet taken their seats. It had not yet been de- 
termined which of the two delegations were en 
titled to sit in the convention. If the resolution 
be passed now, New York would not have an op- 
portunity of participating in the action upon it. 
He moved that the resolution be for the present 
laid on the table. l 

Mr. Winston, of Alabama, rose toa point of 
order. He said that Alabama delegates were un- 
favorably situated as to their location in the 
house, had weak lungs, and were all modest men, 
with the exception of his friend Yancey. 

Mr. Yancey, (playfully,) Order! order! 

Mr. Winston. For these reasons. The Ala- 
bama delegation did not desire to have their voice 
drowned by the acclamations of those who had 
louder voices, or a more numerous presentation. 
He hoped that the voles would be taken by 
States, and not be decided by sound.” 

The chair. What is the geutleman's point of 
order? 

Mr. Winston. It is with respect to the man- 
ner in which the vote is to be taken. 

Mr, Yancey then withdrew his motion tempo - 
rarily. 

Mr. Cone then withdrew his resolution, and 
submitted the following in its stead : 

Resolved, That in voting upon any question 
which may arise in the proceedings ol this con- 
vention, the vote shall be taken by States, at the 
request of any one State—each State to be enli- 
Ued to the number of votes to which such State 
is entitled in the electoral college, without regard 


1 by the delegation of each State for Ht- 
self. 

Mr. Cone remarked that this resolution was 
drawn in conformity with the rules of 1844, 
which must substantially govern this convention. 
li had so happened thai several of the States had 
sent more delegates than the number of electoral 
votes to which they were entitled, whilst others 
had a smaller number of delegates. It was im- 
portant, then, to determine the -manner in which 
the votes were to be cast. It seemed to him that 
ue resolution was calculated to meet this dif- 
culty. 


Loud cries of ‘* question,“ “ question.“ 

The chair. The house cannot get the question 
by repeated calls for it. Gentlemen must ob- 
serve order. 

Mr. Cone was proceeding to speak to bis raso. 
lution, when 

Mr. Humphreys, of Maryland, rose to order. 
The gentleman had yielded the floor. 

The chair. The gentleman is in order ; he had 
not yielded the flor. 

Mr. Cone said that he hoped the gentleman 
would have a chance to “* blow off“ before the 
adjournment. Ile himself might have spoken a 
good deal, and occupied the floor frequently, but 
it was through his anxiety to see the organisation 
of the House carried into effect. He was willing 
to modify his resolution as had been suggested, 
that the vote should be taken by States on the rs- 
quest of any one State. 

The chair reminded the gentleman from Texas 
that no rules had yet been adopted. 

Mr. Kaufinan. The gentleman had taken bis 
seat. 


The chair. 
rules. 

Mr. Kaufman. 
rules must guide us. 

Mr. Pollard, of Virginia, was proceeding to 
address the chair, when 

Mr. Cone said he had only yielded the flzor for 
purposes of explanation. 

The chair decided that the gentleman having 
surrendered the floor temporarily only, is in ot- 
der. 


Mr. Cone then said that he did not mean to 
trespass upon the time of the convention, and all 
he desired to say was, that his proposition was 
that the vote should be taken by States, except 
on minor questions. He now yielded the floor. 

Mr. Kaufinan moved the previous question. 

The chair ruled the motion out of order, be- 
cause the House had not as yet adopted any rule 
providing for the previous question. 

Mr. Reeder thought the first thing to be done 
was to provide rules. and he therefore moved to 
lay the resolution upon the table. 

Mr. Morse, of Louisiana, apprehended that 
there would be no difficulty except in relation to 
the two thirds rule. 

Mr. Yancey trusted the resolution would not be 
laid upon the table. i 

The question being then put upon the motiom 
to Jay upon the table, it was decided in the nega- 
live. 

The question recurring upon the adoption of 
Mr. Cune’s resolution, as modified by himself, it 
was stated by the chair. 

Mr. Hallett inquired whether the effect of the 
resolution, if adupted, would not be to give the 
single member present from South Carolina nine 
voles. 

The chair said that was a question for the con- 
vention to decide, and would come up al the pro- 
per time; for the presen', the gentleman from 
Massachusetis must pul his own construction up- 
on the resolution from hearing it read. 

The question being then put, the resolution 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Morton, of Massachusetts, submitted the 
follow ing resolution: : 

Resolved, ‘That this convention be governed ia 
its proceedings by the rules adopted vy the De- 
mocratic National Convention uf 1844, and the 
same are bereby adoplied as the rules of this con- 
vention. 

Mr. Winston, of Alabama, suggested that the 
rules referred to in the resolution be read, io or- 
der that the flouse might know upon what they 
were culled to vole. 

The chair called upon the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to say what the rules were lo 
which huisresoluuon referred. 

Mr. Vaucey sad they were in the House, and 


We have not yet adopted any 


The general parliamentary 


to the number of delegates in attendance; the if the reading +» cre called for, they should be 
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reading before he was called to vole upon their 

adoption. 

Mr. Van Swearingen inquired whether the ré- 
solution before the House included the two-thirds 
rule? If so, he was opposed to it. 

Mr. Morse moved to amen: the resolution by 
adding the words, except the rule requiring the 
two-thirds of the delegates as necessary for a 
nomination of President and Vice President.“ 

A Member. I have never seen those rules, and 
want to have them read. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said that the proposi- 
tion was a simple one. The convention of 1844 
adopted the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives 08 far as applicable, excepting the two- 
thirds rule in the nominations. 

A reading of the rules was called for, and a 
lengthened conversation ſollowed on this point.— 
Al length the call for the reading was wilbdrawn 
—Mr. Yancey having sent to the chair the rules 
of the convention of 44, which were read. 

Mr. Morse then withdrew his amendment, and 
called for a division of the question; and the por- 
tion of the proposition relative to the two-thirds 
rule was passed over. 

The question was then taken on the 
lution, and it was agreed to unanimously. 
as follows : 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as far as applicable for the govern- 
ment of the convention, be adopted as the rules 
of this convention. . 

The question recurring on the second resolu- 
tion (in relation to the manner in which the vote 
shall be taken,) having been superceded by a re- 
solution already adopted, was passed over. 

The question now being on the adoption of the 
resolution providing the * two-thirds rule,” some 
conversation as to points of order followed. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That too-thirds of the whole number 
of votes given shall be necessary to a nomination 
of President and Vice President, respectively, of 
tis convention 

Mr. Salomon, of Alabama, then addressed the 
convention. He said: With due reference to the 
convention, I am of opinion that, in view of the 
acknowle'ged importance of this rule, the effect 
of it being to control the vote of the Democratic 
party in November next, we should deliberate se- 
tiously before we proceed to act upon il. The 
great Stateof New Yousrk—casting more voles 
than any other state in the contederacy, and 
which is destined (as we all, I suppose, admit,) to 
decide the fate of the presidential election—is 
not now represented in this convention. She is 
not now entitled to raise her voice in the decision 
of this question. If our honest opinion is ex- 
pressed, I believe it will be admitted thal we 
cannot elect our nominees without the assistance 
of New York. - 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, I believe we can. 

Mr. Salomon. It is not then manifestly just 
and expedient that we should postpone action on 
this question tili the case of her conflicting dele- 
Gates be decided? New York has a right to be 
beard. I therefore suggest the postponement ol 
this question, because it is very evident that we 
cannot get to balloting until the New York ques- 
tion be decided. 

Mr. Yancey. Certainly we cannot delay the 
Organisation of this body on account of the unſor- 
tunate division which exists amongst our friends 
from New York. The geneman from Alabama 
expresses a desire that we should delay tuli the 
New York case is decided. lt may be four or 
fee days before the case is decided. In my judg- 
Ment, R would not be a wise and prudent course 
thus to delay our action. Let us organise now 
and proceed to business. Then we can determine 
the case of New York—lay down the principles 
on which we mean logo to the country—and, 
erecting on that platform the nomination of Pre- 
sident and Vice President, press forward in one 
told phalanx. If New York do not choose to go 
with us, we will go without her. 1 have uut 
another word to say. But 1 do hope that we wall 
bow adopt rules. add this single reflection 
which 1 desire to press home on all present. We 
have a little excilement among ourselves. We 
have some conflicting personal claims. These 
dillerences canuut be well seitied dy departing 
from the old and well-established principles ol 
our party. Ever since the Democratic party has 
mel io national convention, we have had but one 
zel of usages, and among them this two-thirds 
rule. Shall we unsetile that usage? Shall we 
eelablish sules for the advancement of any one 
Interest. and depart from the usages of the party ? 


í 
first reso- 
It is 


By no means. All the gentlemen who are pre- 
sent here for nomination. anticipate that they 
will be nominated and elected by the old, wise, 
well-established usages of the Democratic party. 
I humbly conceive that a nomination made in op- 
position to those usages, or by the up - rooling of 
any one of them, would fas} before the Democra- 
cy. Ifnominated, it must de by our established 
rules and principles of action; and if true to our 
principles, we can elect our candidate. But do 
not let us adopt any rules which may give occa. 
sion to gentlemen possibly a little disaffected, to 
slide off from our party right and left, until we 
are left in a minority far greater than we will be 
even without the State of New York. Let us 
stand by the platform which we have invariably 
adopted. 

Mr. Morse. I do not desire to occupy the 
time of this convention by making an argument 
in favor of the adoption or rejection of the two- 
third rule. I endeavored by moving the previous 
question to take the sense of the House. I pre- 
sume that, upon a question so much discussed as 
this has been during the past year, the mind of 
every gentleman present is fully made up. There 
is little probability that the opinion of any gen- 
tleman could be affected by what is said here on 
this subject. I have myself often heard speech- 
es in Congress which may have affected my judg- 
ment, but they did not change my vote. shall 
not endeavor to enforce my opinions here. It is 
not in my power to do so. One fact I shall state: 
thal is, that the difficulty which exists in New 
York grew out of the aduption of this two-thirds 
rule. Noman within reach of my voice will 
maintain that the adoption of that rule—under 
imperious necessity, perhaps, in one instance 
obliges us to adopt it in all cases. In 1844, the 
adoption of that rule overthrew your strongest 
man, and brought in “outsiders.” If adupted, it 
may do 80 again, We havea great object to ac. 
complish. We did in 1844, ina wrong way, 
what we should have done manfully. We should 
have said tempora mulantur, et nos mulamus in illis, 
and dispensed with the two-thirds rule. You 
would have had, then, one of the candidates 
whom the people, by their primary assemblages 
in every part of the country, had indicated to you 
as worthy to fill the presidential chair. Mark my 
words. I do nol fear the evil suggested by my 
friend from Alabama in not adopting the two- 
thirds rule. But if this body, elected in some in- 
stances with great informality—in some cases 
the election having been made by five or six per- 
sons calling themselves a convention—shall con- 
stitute itsell a bedy io make Presidents of the 
United States, irrespective of the wishes of the 
people, the peuple will be very careful to trust in 
luture any power to your hands. I ask if there 
be a Democrat from Maine to Texas, who has 
not expressed a preference for the choite of four 
or five gentlemen ue their first choice, and a lar- 
ger number for their second choice? If, then, 
you do in 1848 what you did ein 1844, those gen- 
tlemen, any of whom will be acceptable to the 
Democracy of the country, will be thrown over- 
board, aud some outside — some hero from 
Mexico, perhaps, but who has not been indicated 
By the people—will be nominated, and the peo- 
ple of the United States will regard you with dis- 
trust, aud Demccratic conventions will be made 
ocious in the eyes of the people of the United 
States. This two-thirds ruse is anti- Democratic. 
The majority governs in all other cases, and has 
arightto govern, There is but ove precedent 
for the adoption of this rule. But let it be adupt- 
ed a second time, and it well then be regarded us 
fixed and settled. 1 do hope that thie question 
will now be deliberately examined, and it will be 
decided that in this, as in other cases, the vox po- 
puli is the vor Dei; in plain Engtish, that at 
means a majority of the people. 

Mr. Bowuon, of Alabama. I take the issue 
with my honorable friend in what he claims to be 
Democratic precedent in this cuse, and the effect 
of this rule. Especially do | differ from bim in 
regard to an expression which he has used here, 
which will be interpreted in ine country, perhaps 
ditierentlv trom what be has intended. My ear 
was struck with surprise,and my understanding 
astounded, by the declaration of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, that the adoption of the two- 
thirds rule brought up “ outsiders” before the 
couuiry. If Mr. Polk is an * outsider,” who, I 
ask, is an insider? Sir, when millions of men 
who have figured in history may have been for- 
gotten, and even their names no longer recollect 


ed, you will bear the Democrats frum the lakes 


to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific ocean, shouting, as the watchword of 
victory, the names of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Polk. Is Mr. Dallas an „ outsider?” He was a 
gentleman well known in the country; an emi- 
nent lawyer in Philadelphia, an ex- ſoreign minis- 
ler, a member of the Senate of the United States, 
a most accomplished gentleman, whose house has 
been almost pulled down over the heads of his 
wife and daughter, on account of his adherence 
io Democratic principles. I know the gentleman 
did not use the term in any offensive sense, but 
such will be its effect upon the country. Sir, I 
do not fear that the adoption of the two-thirds 
rule will bring up another outsider, even should 
it bring up one who waded up to his knees in 
blood upon the Canada frontier in defence of his 
country. If it should do so, the Democratic par- 
ty will sustain the outsider. I mean to stand by 
old party usages. Let us first adopt proper rules 
for the government of this body, and then, after 
the nominations have been made, let all go into 
the contest with the same burning zeal which was 
manifested in 1844. [can at least speak for my- 
self when 1 say that ] shall do so, and Í think I 
can say that Alabama will not be found want- 


ing. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, and Mr. Thompson, 
ele Jersey, strongly advocated the two-thirds 
rule. 

Mr. Morse took occasion to explain that the 
term “ outsider,” had been used by him in no of- 
feusive sense, especially in its application to the 
present executive, io whose adutuistration he had 
universally given a most cordial support, in aod 
out of Congress. 

Mr. Humphreys, of Maryland, moved to amend 
the resolution before the House as follows: 

Strike out all after * Resolved, “ und insert— 

That a majority of all the votes of this con- 
vention, cast in accordance with the electoral 
vote of each State here represented, shall be auſ- 
ficient to nominate a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy and Vice Presidency ; and the individuals re- 
ceiving such majority shall be declared unani- 
mously nominated for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency of the United States. 

Alter sume debate, almost wholly on points of 
order, 

Mr. Humphreys was proceeding to support his 
proposition, when he gave way to 1 

Mr. Howard, who asked permission to pre- 
si a report from the commiuiee on creden- 
tials. 

It was objected that the reception of the re- 
port was not then iu order, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Alter further debate, the question was stated 
upon laying the two-thirds rule upon the table, 
for the purpose of allow ing the reception of the 
report of the committee on credentials: and the 
e was taken by Stales, with the following re- 
sult: 


Yeas. 


2 
2 


No. oſ votes. 8. 
Maine, 9 
New Hampshire, 6 
Massachusetts, 12 
Vermont, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New work, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas, 
Arkansas, 
Tenuessee, 
Kentucky, 
On io, 
Indiana, 
Iilinois, 
Michigan, 
lowa, 
Missouri, 
Wisconsin, 
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So the motion to lay on the table was decided 


in the negative. 
When the Secretary announced the vote of 


CR... phe SM er damn 


Mr. Hallett, of Massachusetts, rose, and raised 
a question of order as to the right of the ein 
gle delegate from South Carolina to cast the nine 
voles of the State. 

Mr. Hannegan contended that the question had 
been settled definitively on the previous evening, 
on the reception and adoption of the report 
of the Committee on Credentials; and in 
support of his position he read from the report of 
the proceedings. He moved to lay the question 
On the table. 

This motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary then concluded the call, and the 
result was announced as above. 

The question recurring on the adoption of “the 
two-thirds rule,” the substitule of Mr. Hum- 
phreys having been laid on the table, the vote by 
States was called for and taken, with the follow- 
ing result: 

States. 
Maine, 
New Hampshire, 6 6 
Massachusetts, 12 10 
Vermont, 6 1 
Rhode Island, 4 3 
Connecticut, 6 6 
New York, 

New Jersey, i 
3 


No. of votes. Yeas. Nays. 
9 


S1 e 


-l 
820 


Pennsylvania, 2 instrueted 2 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 8 
Virginia, 17 
North Carolina, 11 
South Carolina, 9 
Georgia, 
Florida, 3 
Al: bama, 9 
Mississippi, 6 
Louisiana, 6 
Texas, 4 
Arkansas, 3 
Tennessee, 13 
Kentucky, 12 
23 
12 
9 
5 
4 
7 
4 
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Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Hlinois, 
Michigaa, 
Iowa, 
Missouri, 
Wisconsin, 
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254 175 78 
So the “ two-thirds rule’? was adopted; and 
then, 
On motion, the convention adjourned till 5 
o'clock, P. M. 


’ EVENING SESSION. 


The convention resumed its proceedings at 5 
o'clock, P. M. 

Mr. Howard, of Maryland, said that the com- 
mittee on credentials were now prepared to re- 
port, in part, if in order. 

The Chair. The report will be in order. 

Mr. Iloward then said: The committee have 
instructed me, as their chairman, to make a re- 
port in part. That report will consist of a reso- 
lution, and as there has not been time to prepare 
a written report, | have been instructed to read 
certain papers in explanation of the action of the 
committee. l 

The resolution as adopted, follows : 

Resolved, That this committee refuse to open 
the discussion to two cunflicting parties from 
New York, now contending for seats in the De- 
mocratic National Convention, until each party 
shall pledge themselves to abide by the decision 
of suid convention, and agree to support by all 
honorable means the nominees of said couven · 
tiun. 5 

The Syracuse delegation gave the pledge re- 
quired, and the committee reported in their fa- 
wor. 

Mr. Toucey rose to address the chair. 

Mr. Cambreleng asked the gentleman to allow 
him to make a suggestion. 

Mr. Toucey assented. 

Mr. Cambreleng then said that the New York 
Utica delegation had instructed him to state that 
the reason why their credentials had not been 
presented to the committee was, that the delega- 
tion could not consent tv come into the conven- 
tion on any Other terms than those imposed upon 
the other delegations. He asked leave now to 
Jay their credentials before the House. 


The Chair. Thai can be done only by the con- 
gent of the House. y J on 
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upon the table. 

House that the hour rule“ had been adopted 
tatives. i 

lows: 


though it was perhaps not necessary that it should 
be made upon this occasion. I rise to submit a 


lions io the committee to inquire into and report 
upon the facts, and I will state the reasons which 
have induced me to submit it. My duty to the 
Democracy of the Union and to the 5 
ties me in submitting this proposition. Two 
sets of delegates appear here, claiming to repre- 
sent the Democracy of New York. They donot 
come here as individuals, but as the representa- 
tives of the Democracy of that State, which has 
always been foremost in the Democratic ranks. 
At the last convention, the democracy of that 
state, under the application of the two-thirds 
rule, which you have again adopted to-day, saw 
their cherished son excluded from the position of 
a candidate to which be had been called by a ma- 
jority. But so far from taking umbrage at the 
adoption of that rule, or rebelling against the ac- 
tion of the convention, she prevailed upon anoth- 
er of her most distinguished sons—a man whose 
honor, uprightness, intellect, patriotism, have ne- 
ver been surpassed in this happy country of ours, 
— to leave the station of his choice, and to offer 
himself up as a willing sacrifice to the success of 
the cause to which he had devoted his life; and I 
speak only what is known to every man within 
hearing, that by that act he carried upon his 
own shoulders into power the nominee of this 
convention. And now, sir, the question comes 
up, whether the Democracy of that state, capa- 
ble of such a sacrifice, and wielding an immense 
power, nut only at home, but throughout the 
whole country, are entitled to—what? To be 
heard—whether they are entitled to the most 
common form of justice. Shall this convention 
say to them, to the Democracy of the Empire 
Siate, that they cannot be heard? 1 am free to 
say, that J stand here as the friend of the three 
principal candidates who have been named— 
Woodbury, Cass, Buchanan—nay,I go farther, 
Dallas; and l could name others. If my life and 
health be spared, I shall go into that election 
with all the energy and ability that I can com- 
mand. But] tell you, sir, that if when | present. 
ed myself at the door of this convention, a 
pledge of that kind had been demanded of me, I 
should have buttoned my coat, taken my hat, and 
walked home. 

Now, what is intended by the committee? Is 
any portion of this confederacy willing to com- 
mend a chalice to the lips of others, which they 
themselves would refuse with indignation? [am 
suré there isnot. If l am informed aright the 
report has been adopted in the committee by a 
majority of one. [Order.] I am told by the 
chair that itis not proper to allude to that. Per- 
mit me to say that pledges of-the kind proposed 
by the committee are of little value. Pao not 
intend to trespass on the time of the convention. 
Let the committee report on the facts. No one 
can accuse that committee of impartiality. It is 
compo:ed of intelligent gentlemen, selected 
from all the delegations. Their decision, after 
mature deliberation, will command our highest 
respect. Let me remind gentlemen that a cardi- 
nal principle of the northern democracy is to 
abide by regular organization and regular nomi- 
nations. Let this question be examined. Lei a 
a decision be made upon facts, and then, let all, 
as brethren, go into the contest determined to ef- 
fect the triumph of the nominees of this conven- 
tion. In conclusion, the gentleman submitted the 
lollowing resolution: 

Resolved, l hat the report of the committee on 
credentials be re-comu.itted to the same commit- 
lee, with instructions to inquire into and report 
the facts. 

Mr. Bayly next rose to address the chair. 

Mr. Forman, of Georgia, desired to be heard. 

Mr. Bayly said that he would himself willingly 
yield, but his colleagues in the commitlee were 
desirous that he should proceed. 

The chair. The gentleman from Virginia will 
proceed, 

Mr. Bayly. I do not rise to resist the motion 
of the gentleman from Connecticut. As far as | 
am mysolf concerned, | have no objection to the 


The credentials were then handed in, and laid 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, begged to rem in i the 
with the other rules of the House of Represen- 
Mr. Toucey then addressed the House as fol- 


l thank the gentleman for his admonition, al- 


proposition to re- commit the report, witb instruc- 


tions which are asked for. But it is my duty, as 
a humble member of the committee, to place its 
conduct in a true light. I beg to say in limine, 
that the gentleman is entirely mistaken in regard 
io our action. Let me say, sir, that when the 
committee met, one of the most pathetic and elo- 
quent appeals that I ever heard from the lips of 
man was made by a gentleman from Georgia to 
both delegations from New York. He implored 
them to settle their differences, and not trouble 
the democratic party of the Union with the ad- 
justment of them. As tothe application of the 
test, as it has been called, it is only necessary to 
remark that the New York delegation was the 
only one that was questioned. Had others been 
questioned, the same test would have been propo- 
sed. 

Mr. Forman. I am instructec by the Georgia 
delegation to say, that we will not vote for a 
“ Wilmot Proviso” man. (Cries of order.) 

Mr. Bayly. What does the pledge proposed 
by the committee mean?- Why, nothing more 
than that they will abide by the nominations. It 
does not ask any thing more than that they should 
merge their personal preferences in the nomina- 
lion of the convention. No doctrines were pro- 
pounded to them. Nobody can suppose that a 
man can be caucused or conventionised out of 
his principles. The doctrine of the Democratic 
party, from the first, has been that of non-inter- 
ference. It is part and parcel of the democratic 
creed. But to come to the main point, made by 
the gentleman from Connecticut. He says that 
we refuse to hear the case of the Utica and Her- 
kimer delegation until they have given a pledge. 
That was not the action of the committee.— 
Doubts had been thrown upon both delegations, 
and we proposed this test as a preliminary ques- 
tion—to ascertain their right of fellowship with 
ue, It was a question which properly preceded 
that of their right to admission. We desired to 
know before we allow them to come into our fa- 
mily, with what purpose they sought adinission— 
whether they intended harmony or mischief ?— 
What was the duty confided to us? Was it mere- 
ly to look at papers? No. We had a right to go 
further (han that, and ascertain the views and 
purposes with which these delegations sought ad- 
mission. That was a necessary preliminary 
question. As to the attempt to throw reproach 
upon the committee, all he could say was, that it 
was pervaded by an earnest desire, if possible, to 
heal the difficulty which existed. Besides H was 
all along understood and distinctly stated, that 
our report was not to be considered as excluding 
the convention froma decision of the matter in 
any way. Our duty was an unpleasant one—one 
to be avoided rather than sought. Our wish has 
been from beginning to end, to make such a deci- 
sion as will be agreeable to the democracy of 
New York, and their brethren throughout the 
Union. I have only to remark in conclusion, that 
the gentleman from Connecticut, in making an al 


lusion to the vole in the committee, was mista- 


ken. The vote was sixteen to eight; and had it 
not been that one gentleman objected to a dele- 
gate from one district, the vote on the admission 
of the Syracuse convention would hase been se- 
venteen to seven. 

Mr. Forman called for the previous question, 
and expressed the hope that the House would 
sustain it. 

Mr. Yancey. No! Do not let us apply the 

ag. 
j Mr. Forman. The gentleman from Alabama 
is fond of hearing himself make speeches, which 
1 believe is not now in order. 

[Cries of order.] ‘ i 

Mr. Hannegan asked what the previous ques- 
tion was? 

The chair steted that it would be upon the 
adoption of the report. 

The question upon the demand for the previous 
question was then put, and decided in the nega- 
tive by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. Yancey. I think | may freely say, in the 
name of that justice which I adore, that 1 thank 
you for the vote just given, in not seconding the 
gag of the previous question. I think í can 
thank you in the name ol the democracy, in refu- 
sing to send forth to the world the announce- 
ment that you are willing to decide upon an ex 
parte statement. Far be it from me to sympathise 
with the principles of the barn-burners of New 
Tork; but in their case, I shall maintain the 
principles of justice as resoluiely as in the case 
of any other sevof men. I deny the right of the 
committee to apply a test lo either of the delega- 
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to that committee, I must say, that they have 
transcended their authority. What right have 
the thirty respectable gentlemen, who compose 
that committee, thus to impose a test in the name 
of the siz or seven hundred delegates here as- 
sembled? If to abide the decisions of this body 
be the test of democracy, then there is a species 
Ofedemocracy of which I never heard in my 
outh. Had thecommittee asked, Are you in 
avor of the independent treasury and free trade? 
Are you i ae to internal improvements by 
the general government? or applied any other 
test of principle, it would have been a different 
case. But I say, boldly and fearlessly, that their 
test is an anti-democratic test. No, sir! I can 
never accede to the imposition of such a test! To 
no foe of mine would Í commend it. If 1 am to 
have a fight with any one, let me have it like 
Roderick Dhu—with every weapon cast aside 
which gives me an undue advantage. Buti will 
not detain the convention. 1 do not, let me as- 
sure the gentleman from Georgia, desire to hear 


myself tatk ; although if I speak more intelligent- 
ly than some, I should prefer listening to my- 


self. 
Mr. Forman made a remark, which was not 
heard at the reporter’s desk. 
Mr. Yancey. 


where. 

Mr. Forman. You are not the first man that 
bas got oul that way. (Cries of Order.) 

Mr. Yancey. 
sae out may laugh! (Renewed cries of or- 

er. 

The chair called both gentlemen to order, and 

they resumed their seats. 


Mr. Bedinger. 1f the convention, as a body of 
men, have a right to decide who shall enter these 
walls, and io impose this pledge before any dele- 


gation can enter these doors, surely their agents, 
the men appointed upon the committee, have that 
right also. These gentlemen come here with 
their own peculiar differences; ditferenees which 
bave nothing at all to do with us. They come 
here and beg us to settle their difficulties We 
do not choose to settle their claims ourselves, 
and consequently depute one from every State to 
examine into their merits, and to say to these 
delegates: Gentlemen, will you have confilence 
in our decision? will you vute with us when the 
nominee is proclaimed—give us your aid, aud 
assist us to elect him? Is this request unreason- 
able? The gentlemen ask us to settle their dif- 
ferences—we reply, that we will do it, and do it 
instantly, if they will bul abide our decision, and 
stand by and firmly support vur nomination. 
How do you know, sir, that, after we admit these 
gentlemen, and after we have received and ac- 
cepted their credentials, they will not forsake the 
nominations, and refuse their support? How do 
you know that they will not, alter having their 
documents and papers fully endorsed as dele- 
gates, button up their coats, and tura their backs 
upon you? When men ask to be heard in this 
matter, they ought to abide by the laws of the 
tribunal at which they are to stand; and that tri- 
bunal is the Democratic convention. What is 
the position of this delegation, called the Utica 
and Herkimer delegation? Why, they say they 
will give no pledge, and demand to come in un- 
conditionally! What entitles them to uncondi- 
tional privileges? What gives them the right to 
Step in bere over the heads of their brother 
Democrats, and protest against every condition 
thal is necessarily required to be imposed? Are 
we not all Democrats, and, as such bound to aid 
each other, and unite as Democrats? Youu, gen- 
ilemen, as a convention here, have delegated to 
this committee powers to act in your place; and 


therefore, if these gentlemen deny the rignt of 


the committee to interrogate them concerning 
this test, they deny the right of the convention. 
Tuey come here, seeking to be heard; dut they 
will not be heard unless unconditionally. This 
convention is a court; the committee is the jury; 
and when the jury decide what are the rules 
which shall govern the course of these gentle 
men, they button up their coats, and say we must 
be beard unconditionally or not at all! 1 do not 
desire at present to refer to the merits of the 
Claims of these delegates, but I cannot refrain 
from replying in a few words to the geutleman 
from Connecticut, when he spoke of the action 
of the convention of 1844, aud of the man who 
offered himself as a sacrifice to the cause—who 
offered himself up as a willing sacrifice upon the 
altar of his party. A sacrifice! A sacrilice tu 
be elected chief magistrate of the Empire Siate 


of the Union ! 


If the gentleman wishes to ad- 
dress me, he can make bis communications else- 


When you get in, my friend, he 


A sacrifice! God bless my soul, 
I would make a thousand such sacrifices! No! 


gentlemen ; it was no sacrifice. The Democracy 


of that State called for the willing services of an 
able champion who could be elected, and sustain 
their principles. And is it a sacrifice to step 
forward in behalf of his party when it was strug- 
gling for existence, and become crowned with 
the laurels of his own fellow-citizens who loved 
and almost worshipped him? But the gentleman 
from Connecticut further says, that in doing so— 
in making this sacriice—he bore aloft upon his 
shoulders into offi e the present incumbent. Ho- 
nest as l know he was—true and faithful to the 
cause, as | knew him to be—I cannot believe 
that he himself would have acknowledged any 
such idea. The great Democracy of this coun- 
try is not be borne aloft upon the shoulders of 
any man. It calls upon the combined union, 
heartily and thoroughly, of every one of its 
members. It is a poor commentary upon the 
sacrifice, that the party that elevated him to the 
situation should soon after become rent by fac- 
tions. The convention not only has a right 10 
decide, and the committee the right to carry out 
that decision, but has a right also, when men 
step into that door to ask to be admitted as mem- 
bers of this body, to know who and what they 
are—whether they will sustain tbe nomination, 
and stand by us, weal or wo; or whether mad- 
dened at the fact of their non-reception, they 
will turn traitor to their party, and plunge the 
dagger of their malice into the bosoms of their 
friends. 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, moved to lay both pro- 
positions on the table, with a view to the intro- 
duction of a resolution that the two sets of dele- 
gates should be heard beſore the convention. 
He, however, withdrew his motion for the pre- 
sent, to allow Mr. Bartley, of Ohio, to offer the 
following amendment : 

Strike out all after “ Resolved that,” and in- 
ser. 

“ Whereas, two sels of delegates have appeared 
from the State of New York, and asked admis- 
sion on the floor of this convention; and whereas 
it is a difficult and delicate question to determine 
controversies of a party local character, and 
which in no way affect the high standing and 
patriotism of the parties or divisions represented 
by the persons presenting the conflicting claims ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That both sets of delegates now pre- 
sent and asking admission from the State of New 
York be, and they are hereby, admitted to a full 
participation in all the privileges and proceed- 
ings of this convention, aud be authorised to cast 
seventy-two voles for the S:ate of New York, 
being the whole number of delegates claiming 
seats from that State, and that the vote and 
strength of every other Stute be relatively in- 
creased. 

Mr. Bright renewed his motion to lay all the 
propositions on the table, but again withdrew it 
to ullow a few words of explanation from Mr. 
Dickinson, by whom, at the conclusion of his 
remarks, the motion was renewed. 

Mr. Hibbard, of New Hampshire, inquired as 
to the eflect of laying the several propositions, 
the report of the committee, &c. on the table. 

The President said that any gentleman could 
then submit any other distinct proposition. 

The vote was taken on the questiun of laying 
on the table, and it was decided in the afirma- 
live. 

Mr. Hibbard, of New Hampshire, then sub- 
mitted the following resolution which was adopt- 
ed :— 

Resolved, That the contesting delegations from 
the State of New York be heard belore the cun- 
vention through two speakers on each side—the 
speakers not to consume more than one hour 
each in addressing the convention. 

A question arising as to whether the contest- 
ing delegates should be heard to-night— 

Mr. Cambreleng had the unanimous consent of 
the convention to make a statement. It was, that 
the delegation of which be was a member, de- 
sired to commence the argument on the question 
to-morrow morning. 

On motion, therefore, the convention adjourn- 
ed to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

— — . — 


A very large meeting of the friends of “ Free 
Soil,” was held at the Park, in New York, on the 
28 ch ult., at which Henry Grinnell presided.— 
Dudley D. Field, Esq., read the resolutions—de- 


nouncing among other things, the Compromise 


Bill of the Senate. 
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Thirtieth Congress. 


Wednesday, July 19, 1848. 
In Senare.—Mr. Diz presented a memorial 


from Alexander B. Jotinson, of New York, com- 
plaining of the mail being suppressed on Sundays, 
and showing the injury sustained by the com- 
mercial and trading interests, and the loss to the 
revenue, and asking Congress to remedy the evil. 


Mr. Clayton rose to explain. There may pos- 


sibly be some misapprehension in regard to a 
portion of the remarks made by me yesterday in 
introducing the bill for the organization of ter- 


ritorial governments in Oregon, New Mexico, 


and California, and { desire to correct it if any ex- 


ist. The Select Committee desired, and in that 


desire I fully concur, that the bill should speak 


for itself, and that it should be regarded as the 


exponent of their views and opinions. It was not 


my purpose to submit the remarks which I made 
yesterday, in lieu of a report; nor were they to 
be regarded as tanta mount to a report. The bill, 
I repeat, is to speak for iteelf. It fully reveals 
the sentiments of the committee, and for that 
very reason a formal report was deemed unneces- 
sary. I do not know that it is now necessary for 
me to say any thing more than to add that a large 
majority of the committee decidedly expressed 
the wish (hat this measure might become a law, 
with the expectation ani design that it would 
prove to be an adjustment of the great question 
now in controversy between the North and South. 
I shall, if there be no objection, call up the bill 
to-morrow, and then every member of the com- 
mittee will have an opportunity of expressing his 
views upon the subject—au opportunity of which 
I design to avail myself. 

Mr. Calhoun. 1 am exceedingly gratified by 
the explanation of the Senator trom Delaware. 
Had it not been made, it might have been sup- 
posed in some quarters that the whole committee 
had concurred in all the particular views which 
he for himself had expressed. I agree with him 
in testifying that it was the uuanimous understan- 
ding of the committee that the bill should speak 
for itself; aod | may add, that it was also under- 
stood by me that this was to be a permanent and 
not a temporary settiement of the whole ques- 
tion. 

Mr. King inquited whether the remarks of the 
honorable Senator from Delaware had been re- 
garded in the light of a report from the commit- 
tee, and were so cécorded on the Journal by the 
Secretary? = 

The presiding officer replied in the negative. 

Mr. Phelps. 1 refrained yesterday from ma- 
king any remarks in reference to what feil from 
the honorable chairman of the Select Cummittee, 
because | understood 1t was not to be regarded as 
a report, for which, in ail its particulars, the 
comuittee was responsible. I am willing to say, 
however, that ] concurred in the action of the 
committee. la my judgment, the only mode fur 
the adjuetment of this question has been adopted, 
and } think that I can sustain that opinion before 
the country and my constituents, by reasons 
which I shall take the opportunity of stating 
hereafter. 

Mr. Clayton. I never spoke for any man in 
my life, except at the bar in wy professional 
character; never in any public body have I at- 
tempted to speak for any one but myself, and Í 
suppose all understood that my remarks yester- 
day were intended as my speech, and that no 
man would claim it as his. I insist upon it, sir, 
that it was my speech. i 

Here the explanations ended. 


Reports of Commiltees.—By Mr. Johnson, of 
Louisiana, from the Commitiee on Pensions: Aa 
adverse report on the memorial of Mehitable 
Gibbs. 

Also, from the same committee, an adverse re- 
port on the memorial of Mary Coleman. 

By Mr. Feich, from the Coaunittce on Pubiic 
Lands: A bill providing for the examination and 
settiement of claims for land at the Saut de Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, accompanied by a repurt; 
which was ordered to be printed. : 

On motion of Mr. Dayton, . 

Resolved, That there be printed 250 additional 
copies of Senate document No. 80, prepared by 
Aaron H. Palmer, and that the same be deliye 
ered to the said Palmer for his own use. 

On motion of Mr, Walker, a 

Resolved, That the Comwittee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to,inquire whether the laws of the 
organisation of the Territory of Wisconsin are or 
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are not still in existence and force over that por- 
tion of said territory embraced within the or- 
ganised limits of the State of Wisconsin, and if 
they are, to inquire further into the expediency 
of making appropriation at the present session of 
Congress for defraying the expenses of said Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, and to report to the Senate 
at as early a day as practicable by bill or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Hennegan submitted the fo!lowing. 

Resolved, That 8,000 additional copies of E-n- 
ory’s report and illustrations be printed and 
bound for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. Hall submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be 
reque ted to furnish the Senate with the official 
returns of each of the ships of the line, the frig- 
ates, and the sloops of war now in commission, 
of the punishment inflicted in each of said vessels 
as appears by the last return of each. 

The following resolution, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, was taken up and 
adopted: 

. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
directed to pay to J. C. Fremont, for his labor 
and services since he left the army of the United 
States, in preparing and compiling the map of 
Oregon and California, as ordered by the Senate 
on the 2d February, 1847, and in drawing up a 
geographical memoir and illustration of said 
map: Provided, that the rate of pay shall not ex- 
ceed that allowed to S. N. Nichollet, Esq., for 
similar labors and services in preparing and ccm- 
piling his hydrographical and topographical map 
of the basin of the Upper Minsissippi. 

The jointresolution from the House relinquish- 
ing to the State of Missouri, certain trophies of 
Doniphan’s expedition, was read a first aud second 
time by its title, when 

Mr. Alchison moved that the ordinary forms be 
dispensed with, and the bill be at once consid- 
ered, which by unanimous consent, was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Benton made some remarks descriptive of 
the capture of these cannon, and the uses to 
which they had been applied against the enemy, 
and paid a well merited cumpliment to Colonel 
Doniphan, and to the gallant officers under his 
command. 

Mr. Hannegan said he did not knowa more 
appropriate occasion than the present to inquire 
into the fate of a certain resolution submitted by 
him some three months since in relation to a 
medal to Col. D. and sword¢ to the gallant offi- 
cers who had participated with him in his gluri- 
ous achievements. 

Mr. Benton replied that the resolution was in 
his hands; and Mr. H. intimated that it bad been 
kept there a long time. 

Fhe joint resolution was then real a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration ol the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, the amendment pending being that 
of Mr. Niles to strike out the sum of $25,000, ad- 
vance pay, authorised to be pid by the Secretary 
ol the Navy to the contractors, upon the launch 
of each vessel, to enable the contractors the more 
readily to fulfil their contracts, the ships to be 
pledged as security lor the completivn of said 
contracts, 

Mr. Niles addressed the Senate at some length 
in favor of his proposition, and before any ques- 
tio was laken the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of Executive business. 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. — Committees 


wero called for reports, and a large number, of 


no general public importance, were made. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll asked the consent of the 
House to take up the bill to give lull effect to 
the treaties of extradition. He said that the 
State Depart.uent was exceedingly anxious that 
it should pass. 

Mr. Ficklin objected. 

Mr. Ingersoll remarked that a treaty was made 
with Engiand in 1842, and a similar one with 
Frauce in 1843, for delivering up criminals who 
escape from one country to another, that they 
may be tried in the country where the crimes 
were committed. 

Mr. Ficklin continued his objection. 

Mr. Ingersoll observed that England has delibe- 
rated aud legislated upon the subject, and it is 
obvious thal the bill is not to be acted upon du- 
ring this session. 

Mr. Slingerland, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, made a report ( the first within the last 
ten or fifteen years.) 


The Clerk read a synopsis of its contents—the 
cultivation of the soil, the rearing of cattle, gra- 
zing, etc. 

And on motion, the report was ordered to lie 
upon the table and be printed. 

Mr. T. B. King, from the committee on Naval 
Affairs reported a joint resolution, proposing, 

1. Immediately after its passage, it shall be the 
dujy of the Secretary of the Navy to advertise 
for proposals for the transportation of the Uuited 
States mail from Philadelphia, New York or 
Bos ton to Havre, in France, in suitable steam- 
ships, from twenty-two to twenty ive hundred 
tons burden each, and suitable in all respects to 
be converted in the shortest possible time and at 
the Jeast practicable cost, into war steamers of 
the first class; the proposals to state the speed of 
said steamers per hour in a sea way, ond to em- 
brace a period of ten years service; one ship 
per annum to be furnished during the first five 
years, and as many trips to be performed as the 
number of ships will admit of, or not less than 
two trips per month, each woy, to be made du- 
ring the last five years. It shall also be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Navy to advertise tn like 
manner for similar proposals for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mail from either of the 
above ports in the United States to Antwerp, in 
Belgium, to extend to Gluichstadt, at the mouth 
of the Elba, during those months of the year the 
navigation of the North Sea may be considered 
safe. All the said proposals to be returned to 
this House at tne next session. He shall also ad- 
vertise for similar proposals for the transporta 
tion of the United States mail from Havana to 
Tampico and Vera Cruz, and back, twice a 
mouth, to connect with the mail from New Or- 
leans to New York, and vice versa. 

2. That until proposals shall have been re- 
ceived and acted upon by the House, the Secre- 
lary of the Navy shall contract with Charles H. 
Marshall and his associates for the transportation 


of the United States Mail, on their steam-ship 


United States, from New York to Havana, once 
a month each way, provided the compensatio be 
pi pro rata, for each ship to be employed: to 
K. Collins and his associate for the transpor- 
tation of the United States mail from New York 
to Liverpool, said ship to be commanded by otti 
cers of the Navy not below the grade of licuten. 
ant, and to receive four past mi ishipmen on 
board as watch officers, and who shall be suitubly 


accommodated without charge to the govern- 


ment; and said oflicers to be selected by the 
owners of said ship, with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. King proceeded to explain the resolution. 
We heard him imperfectly. He was understood, 


however, to give a histury of the steam murine 
of Great Britain, and to say that the transporta- 


lion of letters, passengers, an freight, by means 
of steamships, commenced in 1838 or 1840. Eng- 
land has now twenty five steamers, eighty seven 
ships of the largest class; and besides this, she 
has thirty-eight ships to curry the mails along her 
Own coast; making altogether a hundred and 


üfty steam-ships, ready at any moment to be con- 


ver.ed into steam-sbips of war. To show what 
Strides had been made on our commerce, he 
ceud a statement, which he had received from the 
post oilice and the custom house at Boston, by 
which it appeared that the Cunard line, from 
Liverpool by way of Halifax to Boston, from 
1841 to 1847, inclusive, received, for mail matter, 
$7,822,000. ‘This was in five steam-ships; and 
uhe-ball of the postage was paid in A werica. 
Mr. King also read a statement to show the effect 
of this steam service on the carryiug trade; and 
the fact was made known that from 1841 to 
1847, six years, the freight brought over by the 
same line amounted to nearly 850,000, 000; and 
in the same period nearly a million of dollars 
was received from passengers. We have no in- 
formation of the freight carried from this coun- 
try to Great Britain. The amount received by 
the Cunard line fur six years, for passengers aud 
postage, is $8,672 900. As to the lines tha 
come to New York, Me. King had no iofurma- 
ticn, nor as io those from Southampton to the 
West Indies; but the information iaid before 
the House was sufficiently startling in ns charac- 
ter to arouse this couulry and Congress io adopt 
such measures as may conduce to the safety of 
vur sea-board in case of a dilficully with Great 
Britain. He had a map before him lo show the 
route of the British steamers on the coast of the 
Uuited States. ‘ihe Cunard contract embraces 
trom Elaistax to Boston, from New York to the 
West lodies; thence to New Orleans, Mobile, 
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Savannah, and Charleston. We have a svstem 


embracing the entire coastof the United States, 
extending from Maine to Louisiana. In order to 
counteract this British system in some way, and 
to extend the interests of our people, the last 
Congress authorised contracts to be made for 
five steamers between New York and Liverpogl, 
and from New York to New Orleans and Hava- 
na, 30 as lo compete with the steamers of the 
Cunard line. The reasons for establishing the 
lines provided for in the resolution are obvious. 
We have a line from New York to Bremen. He 
was sorry to say, as an American, that it has not 
fulfilled the reasonable expectations of govern- 
ment, but yet he would not give it up; he would 
nurse it into life, and give il time to grow strong ; 
he would rather s sy ten words in favor of it than 
one against it; but he had the satisfaction to 
slate, that the steamships constructed in New 
York, according to the contract of March, 1847, 
were the best the world ever produced. He 
might say they were magnificent and not be too 
exltravogant. He believed that they could con- 
tend successfully with the Cunard line. The law 
required that they should be 2,212 tons burden, 
but the contractors made them nearly 3,000 tons 
burden. They are the largest on the globe. 
Those for the New Orleans line, instead of being 
1,500 tons, are 2 500 tons, the contractors having 
been influenced by a laudable desire to produce 
something more to be appreciated. They, he 
believed, would compete successfully with the 
West India line. 
death. We have no choice; we must go for- 
ward, or abandon our efforts. We must cherish 
a steam navy in time of war, else our rivals wall 
put their grasp upon us. We cannot struggle 
with the giant anu escape, without some prepa 
ration to meet him. Why does the committee 
on naval affairs propose to establish a line of 
steamers throughout the continent of Europe? 
He had a map belore it with a line of British 
steamers marked upon it; The islandsof Great 
Britain lie immediately between Europe and the 
United States. The result is, nat Great Britain 
by establishing a line uf steamers from Esine 
burgh, Hull, London, Southampton, and all the 
principal ports, takes all the passengers and mail 
matter, puis them into the Liverpool steamers, 
and brings them to the United States. By the 
establishment of the line the committee proposes 
we will take psssengers, freight, and mails, at 
the ports where we enter into competition, and 
we will have a steam navy in time of peace, to 
serve our couatry in time uf war. The last reso- 
lution proposes to ea ploy, temporarily, the ship 
constructed by Charles H. Marshall, of New 
York, to establish a line to Havre. This ship 
bas successiully competed with the Cunard line. 
and is every way suited to the purpose of the gov- 
ernment. When the“ United States“ was sent 
to Liverpool on a trial trip, the Cunard company 
reduced treight from £7 to £5, to prevent il trom 
gong over m an American ship. ‘The price 
ol passage was also reduced to Oue-hall, to pre- 
venl passengers from going over in the American 
ship. itis said that the price was reduced to 
530. He had this from such authority as he 
could iely upon. IM shows the determination of 
the British Government to sustain the Cunard 
line, and to break down the American line; at. d 
hence the necessity on he part of our Goveru- 
ment, to establish additional lines of steamers. 
is u question of lite and death. He would 
make One farther statement, and tbat of the must 
startling character. As soon as the “ United 
Stutes’? lelt Laverpool, the Cunard Company 
tutsed the price of passage and freight twice as 
high. ‘They only cutitduwo while the * United 
States” remained in their port. ‘This shows the 
determiuation of the Heis people and govern- 
ment to control all the steam service, not only on 
the Atlantic, but in all the nations of the earth. 

Mr. Ficklin i.quired whether any plau for get- 
ling rid of our old-fasLioned vessels had been 
digested. 

dir. King replied that he could not answer un- 
lil we have we lines permaueully established. 
We have but made a commencemevut, 

Sone conversation passed between Messrs. 
Stanton and King as to the expeuse. 

Mr. Vinton ceasarcked, thal this was a very im- 
pourlant resolution aud it was clear that it could 
not be disposed of without debate. He would 
therefore suggest that it be informally laid over, 
or commiltedtu the Committee of the Wuole 
on the state of tue Union, for the purpose of re- 
ceaving reports frowi_comwittees. He had a bill 
making appropriations fur the army, Wich it 


his is a case of life and 
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was Important to have printed; and it was of 

moment that the Civil and Diplomatie Appropri- 

ation Bill be passed, i 
Mr. Me Clelland moved that the joint resolution 


ol Mr. King be referredto the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. King beseeched the House not to send it 
there; it can be acted on now. 

The Speaker said, that if the resolutions were 

d over informally, they would be the first 
thing in order to-morrow. 

Mr. King remarked that he wanted them put 
upon their passage. 

Mr. Vinton expressed a wish to saya few 
words upon the resolutions at another time, 

Mr, McClelland said, that on ths last day of 
the last Congress, the gentleman from Georgia 
introduced his proposition, as sn amendment to 
a bill for a line of steamers, and it was hastened 
through. He desired to have an opportunity to 
lay (he facts before the House. 

Mr. King was not pleased with the remark. 

Further conversation ensued on the subject 
between Messrs. King, McClelland, Vinton, Fick- 
lin, Cummin, Evans and McLane, when Mr. King 
remarked that he had no objection to the resu- 
lutions being passed over informally, if they will 
come up to-morrow. 

The Speaker remarked that if the House pro- 
ceeded tu other business,and passed the resolution 
over informally, it would come up to-morrow 
morning. 

There was a motion to proceed with the busi- 
ness on the Speaker's (able. 

Mr. Vinton moved to lay the resolution aside 
informally. 

The- Speaker said that it could be done only by 
general consent. 

There was objection. $ 

Mr. King moved the previous question. 

. Vinion moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, 

The yeas and nays were called, but not order- 
ed; and, 

The question heing taken, the resolution of 
Mr. King (which he had so much at heart) was 
laid on the table. - 

Mr. Vinton reported a bill making appropria- 
tions for the army. 

Aad the House adjourned. 


— mM 
Thursday, July 20, 1848. 


In the Senate, Mr. Badger presented a memo- 
rial from certain citizens Irom North Carolina, 
asking for the estublishweut of a certain mall 
route. 

Mr. Borland, from the. Committee on Public 
Lauds, reported a bill for the rehef of Elias A. 

way, assignee of William Barnett. 

Also, from the same comumililee, recommend- 
ing that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to the bill io revive an act authorizing 
certain soldiers in the late war with great Bri- 
tain io surrender the bounty lands drawn by them, 
and to locate others in lieu thereoſ; which was 
agreed lo. . , 

Mr. Diz, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported House bill to admit certain articles of 
the growth or production of the United States 
fiee of duty, upon the condition that the like ar- 
licles of the growth or production of the Uuited 
States are admitted into Canada free of duty, with 
ctrlain amendments merely verbal. 

Mr. D. asked the immediate consideration of 
the bill; but, at the suggestion of Mr. Davis, of 
Massachusetts, it was laid over for examination. 

Mr. Underwood submitteu the following : 


Resolved, That the following shall be an addi- 
tional rule for the goverment of the Senate, to 
wit: After six days from the commenceinent of 
a second or subsequent session of any Congress, 
all bills, resolutions, and reports which origina- 
led in the Senate at the close of the next pre- 
ceding session remsined undetermined, shall be 
resumed and acleu on in the same manner as if 
an sdjuurnment had not taken place. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Senate proceed- 
ed io the consideration of the naval appropria- 
Uon bill; the amendment pending being that of 
Mr. Niles io withhold certain advances to the 
ee fur tbe amil by oceau steam naviga- 
tion. 

A long debate ensued, in which Messrs. Niles 
Atherton, Allen, Douglas, Calhoun, Benton, Da- 
vis of Massachusetts, Underwood, Badger, Hale, 
Yulee, Clayton, Dickinson, and others took part, 
When the question was taken on the aweodment, 
aod decided in the afirmativo, as follows : 


Yeas— Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Borland, Brad- 
bury, Butler, Calhoun, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dix, Dowss, Felch, Hamlin, Johnson 
of Georgia, King Lewis, Metcalf, Niles, Pearce; 
Phelps, Sebastian, Turney, Underwood, Upham, 


Walker, and Yulee—25. 


Nars—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, 
Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Clarke, Clayton, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Douglas, Fitzgerald, Foote, 
Greene, Hale, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of 
Lourtiana, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Spruance, 
and Weatcott—24. 

Mr. Lewis moved a reconsideration of the vote, 
and the bill was then informally passed over. 

Mr. Clayton gave notice that he should to-mor- 
row call up the bill for the organization of terri- 
torial governments in Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California; and stated as the reason why he had 
nut socner done so was, that it was not printed 
as early as he had expected, and hence Senators 
had not lime to examine its details. Jt was now 
on their tables, however, and he gave notice that 
he would call it up to-morrow at 12 o’clock, and 
press its consideration from that time until finally 
disposed of. : 

Mr. Hale then pressed the consideration of his 
resolution calling for a statement of the punish- 
ment inflicted on board our ships, frigates, and 
sloops, according to the last returns of each, but 
there were oniy 9 ayes. 

The Senate then went into the cosideration of 
executive business, and afterwards adjourned. 


House or Representarives.—Upon the speak- 
er's decision that Mr. Stewart's (of Michigan) 
motion, to reconsider the vote by which, upon the 
casting vote of the Chair, the House yesterday 
refused to strike from the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill the item of $50,000 for the re- 
moval of obstructions in the Savanuah river and 
the naval anchorage near Fort Pulaski, could be 
properly entertained, it appeared that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan did not vote on the pre. 
vailing side of the question; and thereupon, 

Mr. Clarke of Maine, made the motion to re- 
consider; and it was laid on the table—yeas 96, 
nays 92. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, but 
it was lost on the th'rd reading—yeas 78, nays 
100. 


Mr. Cobb of Georgia, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was lost, with the 
view to recommit it tothe Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. Petit’s motion to lay on the table was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McKay desired to refer the bill again to 
the Committee of the Whole of the state of the 
Union, with instructions to strike out the Savan- 
noh river item. l 

The day was wholly occupied with debate 
arising upon Mr. Cobb's motion, in which Messrs. 
Vinton, McKay, Hudson, Bayly, Stephens, and Ivery- 
son participated. ° 

At four o'clock, Mr. Smith of Indiana, obtained 
the floor, and the House adjourned. 


— 
Friday, July 21, 1848. 


In Senate.—After the meeting of the Senate 
this morning, Mr. Dickinson submitted a resolu- 
tion, calling upon the Secretary of War for in- 
formation concerning the arms and equipments 
furnished by the War Department to the volun- 
teers in the Mexican war. The resolution was 
adopted. 

r. Dix, from the committee to which was 
referred the petition of Dorothea L. Dix, the 
philanthropist, reported a bill, granting a portion 
of the public lands for the insane poor of the 
several States. The plan recommended by the 
bill is, however, different from that asked for by 
Miss D.x. . 

After some further business, of no great im- 
portance, the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the special order of the day, the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill. A motion wus made to recon- 
sider the vote rejecting the provision for advan- 
cing money for the building of Mail steamers. 
Au animated debate arose upon the motion, a 
number of Senators taking part in it. l 

The question being at length put, the motion 
to reconsider was carried, by a vote of 30 to 20; 
and the provision to advance money for the 
building of the mail steamers was retained in 
the bill. The bill was then laid aside. 

Mr. Clayton then rose and announced that he 
waived his right to the floor to-day, to take up 


the terrilorial bill, but said that he would call up 


the bill the first thing to-morrow. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill was again taken 
up and discussed. A number of amendments 
were proposed, some of which were adopted aud 
others rejected. 

An amendment having for its object, the in- 
crease of the number of midshipmen in the Navy, 
was adopted. s A 

An amendment in relation to indemnity for the 
loss of the U. S. steamer Missouri, and tbe ships 
of war Peacock, Jave, Washington, Shark, So- 
mers, Hunter, &c., was proposed and rejected. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, offered an 
amendment to abolish the practice of flogging, 
and also the use of spirituous liquors in the Navy ; 
which was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, and was subsequently passed ; 
after which the Senate adjourned. 


House or Represenrarives.—In the House 
this morning after the usual opening business, 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriatiun Bill was . 
taken up. The motion, pending yesterday, to re- 
covsider the vote of rejecting the appropriation 
Bill, including the appropriation for the impruve- 
ment of Savannah river, was again taken up. 

A prolonged and exciling debate arose on the 
motion, a number of members of both purties 
taking part in it. l 

The motion to reconsider was finally carried, 
alter which the House adjourned. 

—-+—_~«@e——_— 


Saturday, July 22, 1848. 


Senate.—The Senate met at the usual hour. 

Several petitions were presented, among which 
was one by Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, from 
citizens of ‘Philadelphia, ia favor of an amend- 
ment tu the Territorial Bill giving permission to 
people of color residing in Oregon to vote. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the bill to establish 
the Territorial Governments of Oregon, Caliſot- 
nia and New Mexico, was taken up, when Mr. 
C. addressed the Senate at length, declaring his 
intention to claim the right to close the debate. 

During the course ut the debate Mr. Niles 
asked whether the bil] affirmed the power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories, and what 
were the precise principles of * Compromise.” 
Mr, Clayton said that the power is neither affirn.- 
ed nor denied, and the question is left to be sei- 
led by the Supreme Court, and the “ Compro- 
wise ” is the reference of all questions to the 
same tribunal. 

Mr. Niles then made some remarks in relation 
to the unwillingness of Congress to meet the 
question. The debate was purticipated in by 
Messrs. Corwin, Dickinson, Phelps end Westcott. 

Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Hale seve- 
rally addressed the Senate; and al the conclusion 
ofthe remarks of the latter gentleman, the yeas 
and nays were ordered on Mr. Baldwin's motion 
to strike out all after the 20th section which re- 
sulted as follows :— 

Yeas.— Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis, of Mass., Dayton, D.x, Dodge, 
Feich, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Haulin, Miller, 
Niles. Uptum, Walker II. 

Nays.— Messrs. Alien, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bauger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bot land, Breese, 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis, of Miss., 
Dickinson, Douglass, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, 
Houston, Johnson, ot Maryland, Johnson of Lou- 
isiana, Juhnson, of Georgia, King, Lewis, Man- 
gum, Mason, Metcalle, Pearce, Phelps, Sabas- 
tian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, 
Westcott, Yulee—37. 


House or Representatives.—T he House pro- 
ceeded tu the cunsiderattun of the bills on the 
Speaker’s table, several of which were read and 
referred. 

The bill authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to make a compromise with the sureties of 
Francis D. Newcowber, late Surveyor General 
of Louisiana, was passed. 

Also a bill to facilitate international exchanges. 

Also, Senate bill to make Bangor, Maine, a 
port of entry. . 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the motion to reconsider the vote ou ordering 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill to 
be engrossed, yesterday made by Mr: Cobb, of 
Georgia, when Mr. Clingham moved to lay the 
motion 40 reconsider on the table, which last 
motion was decided in the affirmative, 99 to 88. 

The bil was then passed (including the pro- 


vision of $50.000 for the improvement of Savan- 
nah River,) 108 to 76, and sent to the Senate. 
Adjourned. 

9 

This department of our paper is considerably 

in arrears, owing to the great length of tbe pro- 
ceedings, which, if published as full as seemed to 
be desirable, would have occupied the greater 
portion of our columns. It will be brought up 
as speedily as practicable; and, in the mean 
time we shall furnish brief summaries of the 
more important doings of the week :— 

The resolution of the Senate fixing the time of 
adjournment on the 14th inst., was yesterday 
agreed to by the House. 

The Compromise Bill was called up, by Mr. 
Clayton, in the Senate, on the 22d ult., and de- 
bated with much warmth until the 27th, when 
the question was taken thereon, and it was pass- 
ed by the following vote, viz :— 

Yeas.— Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Clayton, Davis, of Miss., Dickinson, Dou- 
glas, Downs, Foote, Hanuegan, Houston, Hun. 
ter, Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, of Louisi- 
ana, Johnson, of Georgia, King, Lewis, Man- 
gum, Mason, Phelps, Rusk, Sevastian, Spruance, 
Stargeon, Turney, Westcott and Yulee—33. 

Nars.— Messrs. Allen, Badger, Bald in, Ball, 
Bradbury, Clark, Corwin, Davis, of Massachu 
setts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, etcalfe, Milter, Niles, 
Underwood, Upham, and Walker—22. 

Assent.—Messrs. Cameron, Pearce, and Web- 
ster. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Whigs. Democrats. 
For the Bill 7 26 
Against the Bill 12 10 
Absent 2 1 


The following vote shows the vote by States. 
It will be seen that all the Democratic Senators 
from slave States voted in favor of the bill. 

SLAVE STATES. 


Yeas. Nays. 
Democrats 10 
Whigs 6 4 
FREE STATES. 
Yeas. Nays. 
Democrats 7 10 
Whigs ] 8 


And, on the 29th ult., the House received the 
bill from the Senate; when, on a motion by Mr. 
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P. Hall, Haralson, Harmanson, Harris, Hill, Hi-| A Hill, Hil- 


liard, l. E Holmes. G. S. Houston, Joha W. 
Houston, Inge, Charles J. Ingersoll, Iverson, 
Jameson, Andrew Johnson, R. W. Johnson, G. 
W. Jones, John W. Jones, Kaufman, Kennon, 
Thomas B. King, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
McClernand, McDowell, M. K , Me Lane, Job 
Mann, Meade, Miller, Morehead, Outlaw, Petut, 
Peyton, Pillsbury, Preston, Rhett, Richardson, 
Robinson, Rockhill Sawyer, Shepperd, Simpson, 
Sims, Stanton, Thibodeaux, Thomas J Thoinp- 
son, R. A. Thompson, Tompkins, Toomba, Tur- | 
ner, Venable, Wallace, Wick, Williams and 
Woudward—97. 

A motion to reconsider the foregoing was lost 
by a more decided vote. 


The following is an abstract of the vote by 
States as given in the Journal of Commerce: 


The Maine delegation all voted against the 
bill except Clark and Williams, Democrats, who 
voted in its favor. 

New Hampshire—Tuck and Peaslee against— 
Williamson and Johnson absent. 

Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Conne eticui. every mem ber aguinst the bill, ex- 
ove Winthrop, Speaker, who of course did not 
vole 

New Yerk—all against the bill, except Birds- 
all, Democrat, who voted in favor, and Murphy 
and Hunt absent. 

New Jersey—all against, except Elsall, ab. 
sent. 

Pennsylvania—C. J. Ingersoll, Brown, Brod- 
head, and Mann, all Democrats, in favor—Le.- 
vin, Bridges and Brady, absent—the rest against. 

Delaware—for the bill. 

Maryland—all except Roman, absent. 

Virginia—all nay except Pendleton, Whig, 
who voted yea. 

North Carolina—all nay, except Boyden and 
Donnell, Whigs. 

Georgia—all nay, except Stephens, W 
mover. 

South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Texas unanimously in favor: 

Louisiana—all nay, except, Morse, Democrat, 
absent, 

Michigan and Wisconsin unanimous against. 

lowa—Thompson against—-Leffler absent. 

Missouri—all for the bill except Phelps, ab- 
sent. 

Illinois— R. Smith, Wentworth and Lincoln 
against—the rest in favor. 

Indiana—Robinson, Pettit, Cathcart, and 
Rockhill, all Democrats, io ſavor-all the rest 
against. 

Ohio—Cummins and Root absent—Sawyer, 
Dickinson, Miller, Richey and Shannon in favor, 
tbe rest against. 

Tennessee—Crosier against; Chase and Has. 


»» the 


Stevens, to lay the same on the table, the question kell, absent; the rest in favor. 


was taken aud determined by the following vole: | 
Yuat.—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashman, Bel- 


cher, Binghain, Blanchard, Boyden, Buckner, 
Butler; Candy, Clapp, Collamer, Collins, Conger, 
Cranston, Crowell, Crozier, Darling, Dickey, 
Dixon, Donnell, Duer, Daniel, Duncan, Dunn, 
Eckert, Euwards, Embree, Nathan Evans, Faran, 
Farrelly, Fisher, Freedicy, Fries, Giduings, 
Gott, Gregory, Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, 
Hammons, Jaines G. Hampton, Moses Hamp 
ton, Henley, Henry, Euas B. Holmes, Hubbard, 
Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenkins, Kel- 
logg, Daniel P. King, Liha, William T. Law- 
scuce, S. Lawrence, Lincoln, Lord, Lynde, Ma- 
clay, MeClelland, Mellvaine, H. Mano, Marsh, 
Marvin, Morris, Mullin, Nelson, Ness, Newell, 
Nicoll, Paltrey, Peaslee, Peck, Pendleton, Pe- 
trie, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rock well, 
John A. Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, St. John, 
Schenk. Sherrill, Sylvester, Slingeriand, Swart, 
Caleb B. Smith, K. Smith, Truman S. nun, Stark- 
weather, Stephens, A. Stewart, C. E. Stewart, 
Strohm. Strong, Tallmadge, Taylor, Jas. Thomp- 
son, Thompson, J. Tnompson, Wm. 
Thompson, Thurston, Tuck, Van Dyke, Vinton. 
Warren, Wentworth, White, Wiley, aud Wil- 
mot—112. 

Nays —Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Barrow, 
Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bacock, Butte, 
Bowdin, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, William G. 
Brown, Charles Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, 
Cabell, Cathcart, Chapman, F. Clark, Beverly L. 
Clark, Clingmau, Howell Cobb, W. R. W. Cobb, 
Cocke, Crisfield, Daniel, Dickinson, Alexander 
Featherston, F icklio, Flournoy, French, Fulton, 
Gay le, Gentry, Gentry, Goggin, Green, Willard 


Kentucky— l'hompson, Adams, Duncan, and 


i Buckoer against ; the rest in lavor. 


Summary of Voles. 


Yeas. Nays. 
Northern Demucrats 31 | Southern Democrats 49 


“ Whigs, 73 | Northern ts 21 

Southern Whigs, 8 | Southern Whigs, 27 
„% ~~ Demvorats, 0 | Northern 9 

| EN 

112 97 


The bill for the payment of Mexican claims 
has been passed by both Houses, and approved 
by the President. 

Since the defeat of the Compromise Bill, Mr. 
Benton has introduced into the Senate, a bill of 
which the following is a copy, viz: 

„Be it enacted, &c., That until the expiration 
of the Congress, which shall terminate on the 3d 
duy of March, 1851, unless provision for the go- 
vernment of ‘New Mexico and California be 
sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil, 
and judicial powers exercised by the officers of 
the existing governments at the time these terri- 
tories were taken possession of by the arms of the 
United States, shall be vested in such persons 
as the President of the United States shall direct, 
for the purpose of maintaining and protecting 
the inhabitants of said territorics in the free 
enjoyment of their Jiberty, property and religion; 
and that the sum of dollars, out of any 
money in the treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, be, and the same is hereby appropriated, to 
enable the President to make reasonable compen- 
sation for their services to the persons so em- 
ployed, and to defray the incidental expeuses-of 
exccuting this act.” 


Arts and Sciences. 


—— NNER AS CARA —— EA ee 


A new and important invention in wood car- 
ving is thus noliced in the N. V. Journal of Com- 
merce : 

„% By a process, the nature of which we do not 
understand, perfect fac similes can be produced 
of the most rich and costly carvings, at a cost so 
low as to bring them within the reach of all.-- 
Samples of panels, &c. produced by this pro- 
cess have been shown us, and are all that eould 
he desired. In one hour a machine will turn out 
work that would occupy the most skilful manual 
laborer weeks, if not months. A patent fur the 
invention has been secured, both in England 
(where it originales) and in the United States.” 


— — — 


New TeLecrarn.—L. G. Curtis, editor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, has invented a new instru- 
ment for telegraphing writing, which be thinks 
superior to Morse’s, inasmuch as it is simpler, 
faster, and far more accurate, and he has taken 
the necessary steps to secure the invention by 
letters patent. The improvement is called a 
“telegraphic register,” because instead of mark- 
ing for the signification of letters, or printing 
them, as is now the cass on the telegraph, 
in use, it does neither, but points out figures, 
signs, characters, &c., which are placed on re- 
volving dials. From what Mr. Curtis says of 
his invention in the Commercial of the 8th inst.) 
[and he has had it in operation for some time, 
we are led to anticipate good results from it. He 
has invented a great variety of figures, charae- 
ters, &c., including short-hand and abbreviated 
spelling, by which two columns or more of his 
paper could be transmitted between distant points 
in an hour, which is about three times the speed 
of the telegraphs now in use. He concludes the 
notice by saying—“ It is our intention to reserve 
on all lines which may use our telegraph, the 
right of the press to use the same one kour each 
day FREE OF CHARGE, Other than paying men to 
prepare their news and to work the wachines.— 
This will give to newspapers a large amount of 
telegraphic matter at a very small expense.” 


— 2 — 


Manzlæ Marina — Mr. Chambers, in his Ed- 
inburg Journal, in a recent account of a summer 
tour in Germany, gives a description of marble 
making in Salzburg, an ancient town most ro- 
mantically located in a vale of the river Salza. in 
Germany. After speaking of the machinery for 
sawing marble blocks for statues, columns, &c., 
carried by a stream which dashes from a lofty al- 
pine height, he says: 

At a little distance, and higher an the hill, 
within the recesses of a most picturesque ravine, 
we were shown a more novel and curious opera- 
tion: this was the making of boys“ marbles, 
and a more simple process can hardly be con- 
ceived. Small pieces of marble being put into a 
peculiarly shaped stone trough or dish,a top of 
the same material, fitting into certain grooves, is 
made to whirl about by little streamlets led from 
the main torrent, and the marbles are soon 
y | ground into a spherical form. There were about 
twenty of these little spluttering mills, one above 
another on the stream, so that the scene was busy 
and amusing. At a glance we were lel iato the 
secret of cheap pebble grinding in Germany. No 
expense whatever had been incurred in construct- 
ing the mills; the apparatus was of the homeliest 
kind; the sluices on the impetuous streaniets 
were each nothing more than a turf; the raw 
material came out of the hill side ; and the su- 
perintendent of the works was a female, who 
propably considered herself well paid at a remu- 
neration of two pence a day. And from this 
primitive manufactory, boys“ marbles are sent in 
vast numbers all over the world. 


— 2 — 


Schools IN Inprana.—The Legislature of Ia- 
diana, at ils recent session, passed an act submit- 
ling the questions of free schools to the peoa- 
ple at the election in August next. There are in 
Indiana upwards of 320,000 persons between the 
ages of § and 2], and of the entire adult pu- 
lation of the Siate, it is estimated that at least 
38,000 are unable to read and write. The State 
Education Society has appointed Judge Kinney, 
of Terce Haute, a special agent, to travel 
throughout the State, and deliver addresses, and 
endea vor io awaken an interest in behalf of free 
common schools. 


$ 
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W 
The great army of Volunteers, which but 

recently occupied the plains of Mexico, and the 
valley of the Sierra Madre, have now, with but 
few exceptions, returned to their homes, and 
again become engaged in thé peaceful pursuits of 
life, where the true path of glory is to be sought. 
Lord Byron has truly said : 

** The dropping of a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.” 

Our columns of to-day contain pretty full re- 
ports of the proceedings of Congress in reference to the 
agitating subject of slavery extension, which though 

given in a plain style, will be found reliable. It will be 
seen that the attention of the Senate has been again 
called toit, notwithstanding the summary defeat the 
Compromise Bill of that body received in tne Honse. 
The fate of the bill (for the establishment of a Terri- 


torial Government in Oregon) which has re-intro-. 


duced the subject, is extremely uncertain—amend- 
ments already having been made to it, in which the 
House must refuse to concur. 

These reporta, together with the exciting and 
langthy foreign news, embracing two arrivals from 
Europe, have entirely excluded the remainder of the 
proceedings of the Democratic National Convention, 
commenced in the previous number, which will be 
given next week. 


— 2 
Y Frequent calls are made upon us for specimen 
numbers of the Register. We invariably comply 
with these requests—perhaps, with no better fortune, 
in affording thereby a description of the work, than 
attended the pedant mentioned in Hierocles, who, 
when he wanted to sell his house, carried a brick in 
his pocket as a specimen. The scope embraced with- 
in its plan is so wide that no one, (wo, or three num- 
bers could give a proper idea of its eharacter, or use- 
fulness. 


XT The Proviso attached to the Oregon bill, as it 
passed the House of Representatives, is as follows: 

4% That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be 
enteled to enjoy all and N the rights, privileges 
aad immunilies granted secured to the people of 
the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio, by the articles of compact contained in the 
ordinance for the government of said Territory, on 
the thirteenth of July, seventeen hundred and eighty: 
seven ; (and shall be subject to all the conditions, re- 
trictions, and prohibitions in said articles of compact 
isfposed upon the people of said Territory.|" 

The impression now prevails that the Compromise 
Bill of Mr. Clayton, will be substituted in the Sen- 
ate for the House bill, and in this form returned for 
the action of the House. l 

— 0 — — — 

Our next number will be issued on its appoint- 
ed day, and thenceforward the numbers will be pub- 
lished and transmitted regularly on the Wednesday 


af narh werk. 
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SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Several changes having occurred in this body 
sinte the opening ef the present session, the list is 


published, corrected to the present time. Six of the 
number hold office by appointment of the Governors 
of the respective States, and there are two vacancies, 
Number of members at present, 58: of which 36 
are Democrats, and 22 Whigs (including Mr. Hale, 
of New Hampshire.] The Whigs gre in Italic. 


Term expires. Term expires. 
4th March. 4th March. 
MAINE. ALABAMA. 
Hannibal Hamlin 1851 tWm. R. King 1849 
J. W. Bradbury 1853 Dixon H. Lewis 1853 
NEW HAMPSRIRE. MISSISSIPPI. 
[Chas. G. Atherton 1849 Jefferson Davis 1851 
Von P. Hale 1853 Henry Stuart Foote 1853 
VERMONT. LOUISIANA. 
William Upham 1849 tHenry Johnson 13849 
Samuel S. Phelps 1851 S. U. Downs 1853 
MASSACHUSETTS. TENNESSEE. 
Daniel Webster 1851 Hopkins L. Turney 185! 
John Davis 1853 John Bell 1853 
RHODE ISLAND. KENTUCKY. 
Albert C. Greene 1851 {Thos. Metcalfe 1849 
John H. Clarke 1853 Jos. R. Underwood 1852 
CONNECTICUT. OHIO, 
* John M. Niles 1819 William Allen 1849 
Roger S. Buldwin 1851 Thomas Corwin 1851 
NEW YORE. INDIANA. ; 
John A. Dix 1849 Edw. A. Hannegan 1849 
Dan. S. Dickinson 1851 Jesse D. Bright 1851 
NEW JERSEY. ILLINOIS. 
Vm. L. Dayton 1851 Sidney Breese 1849 
Jacob W. Miller 1853 Steph. A. Douglass 1853 
PENNSYLVANIA. MISSOURI. 

Simon Cameron 1849 David R. Atchison 1849 
Daniel Sturgeon 1851 Thos. H. Benton 1851 
DELAWARE. ARKANSAS. 

J. M. Clayton 1851 Solon Borland 1849 
Presley Spruance 1853 tWm. B. Sebastian 1853 
MARYLAND. MICHIGAN. 

James A. Pearce 1849 tThos. Fitzgerald 1851 
Reverdy Johnson 1851 Alpheus Felch, 1853 
VIRGINIA. FLORIDA. 

James M. Mason 1851 J. D. Westcott, Jr. 1849 
R. M. T. Hunter 1853 David Yulee 1851 

NORTH CAROLINA. TEXAS. 
George E. Badger 1849 Thomas J. Rusk 1851 
Willie P. Mangum 1853 Samuel Houston 1853 

SOUTH CAROLINA. IOWA. 
A. P. Buter 1849 [Two vacancies.] 
John C. Calhoun 1853 

GEORGIA. WISCONSIN. 

tHers’ll J. Johnson“ 1849 J. P. Walker 1849 
John M. Berrien 1853 Henry Dodge 1851 


t By appointment of the Governor. 

$ Originally a Democrat—elected by joint votes of 
the Whigs, Abolitionists, and a section of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

„ Wm. C. Dawson, Whig, is elected to this seat 
for six years from 4th March, 1849. 

Pierre Soule, Dem., elected to this seat for six 

years from the 4th of March, 1849. 

|| Moses Norris. Jr.. Dem., is elected to this seat 
for six years from the 4th of March next. 

** Truman Smith, Whig, has been elected to this 
seat for six years from the 4th of March next. 


— — 

Deap Sea ExrEDprriow.— The United States 
Exploring Party has returned to Jerusalem from 
its expedition to the Dead Sea. This was the 
first occasion on which a boat was ever naviga- 
ted around that sea, and many of the stories once 


` 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


current have been proved to be fabulous. The 
explorers sounded the sea in all its parts to the 
depth of 600 fathoms, and found the bottom crust- 
ed with crystalized salt. The pestilential effects 
affibuted to the waters turn out to be fabulous. 
Ducks were seen skimming over the surface, and 
partridges abounded along the shore. Nothing 
was seen of the ruined cities, which, according 
to old legends, were visible in clear weather be- 
neath the water. It should be a source of great 
satisfaction to every American that his country, 
although the most remote, was the first to exploro 
this celebrated sea. 
— 4 ————— 
The following gentlemen were appointed visi- 


tors to the Military Academy at West Point, to 
attend the examination of the Cadets, commenced 
on the 5th June last: 


- Hon. Wm. Prescott, of Maine. 
- Hon. Dutee J. Pearce, of Rhode Island. 
Maj. Gen. J. McDaniels, of Vermont. 
Col. Robert Hamilton, of New Jersey. 
Dr. H. F. Askew, of Delaware. 
Col. George W. Wilson, of Virginia. 
Col. James Gadsden, of South Carolina. 
Patterson C. Lander, of Kentucky. 
Dr. J. G. M. Ramsay, of Tenmessee. 
. Prof. W. C. Larabee, of Indiana. 
. Isaac N. Morris, Esq., of Illinois. 
Gen. James Yell, of Arkansas. 
. Col. Alex. H. Redfield, of Michigan. 
Col. A. W. Doniphan, of Missouri. 
. Dr. Ashbel Smith, of Texas. 

— . — 

U. S. Srocx.— The foreign demand for invest- 
ments in United States stocks, consequent upon 
the disturbed state of Europe, continues to in- 
crease. On Friday and Saturday the 14th and 
[5th ult., the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton issued to foreign orders $443,500. Of this 
sum the Rothschilds received about $190,000. 
A large portion was sent to Paris, some $30,000 
to a house in Spain, and a considerable sum to 
Geneva 

— 6 

OrriciaL.—The receipts into the Treasury for 
the quarter ending the 30th of June last, as near- 
ly as can now be ascertained, were :— 


From customs $5,888,567 89 
„ lands 781,795 81 
t miscellaneous and incidental 36, 375 50 
« loans 4,643,500 00 


$11,349,039 20 
The expenditures during the same period were: 


Civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign in- 
tercourse 51,146,978 37 
On account of the army, $6,551,723 49 


Indian Depart., 88,218 44 
ſoriificauous 52,433 12. 
s pensiuns 6,095 31 
6,698,470 36 


ad navy ; 2,395,066 12 
Interest, &c., public debt and Treasury 
notes 1,021,527 06 


Reimbursement of Treasury notes 1,564,000 00 


$13,126,041 91 
R. J. WALKER, Sect. of the Treasury. 
Treasury Department, Aug. 1, 1848. 
— — . — 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


Z Peace EsrARLIsnizvr.—A report from the 
Adjutant General's office, made to the House of 
Representatives, gives this statement of the num- 


ber of five years men enlisted in the regular army, 
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as far as the records of the office afford the infor- 
mation: 

The two regiments of dragoons, 
The regiment of mounted riflemen, 
The four regiments of artillery, 
The eight regiments of Infantry, 


Recruits in depot, 


Total strength of army after the discharge 
of soldiers enlisted for the war, 
mmm 


Navar.—The U. S. brig Vesnvius, from La- 
gula, via. Campecahy, arrived at Norfolk on Tues- 
day. The Vesuvius left at Laguna the U. G. 
steamer Scorpion, Com’r. A. Bigelow, and the 
U. S. ship Saratoga, at anchor outside the bar. 
The U. S. schr. Falcon was daily expected at 
Vera Cruz. The U. S. steamer Water Witch 
was under orders for Campeachy. The U.S. 
steamer Iris, and bomb brig Hecla, were stationed 
at Campeachy. The civil and military authority, 
custom-house and municipal fund, were given up 
by the U. S. forces on the 25th of June with all 
due ceremony—the Yucatan authorities hoisting 
on the occasion the Mexican flag. A battalion 
of 300 marines, under Capt. L. Waldron, were 
stationed on shore at Luguna. The Indians hav- 
ing been defeated in one or two late engage- 
ments, about 12 leagues from Campeachy, had 
retired into the country. No sickness prevailing 
to any extent either at Laguna or Campeachy. 
The Vesuvius brought home the remains of Ass't. 
Surgeon P. Benson DeLany, U. S. N., and Pur- 
ser A. D. Croaby, both of whom died at Laguna. 


— 


8,866 


The U. S. steamer Scorpion, Commander Bige- 
low, arrived at Norfolk, on the 3d, ten days from 
Laguna, havihg touched at Campeachy, Sisal and 
Havana. The Scorpion brings home a portion 
of the battalion of marines, recently serving on 
shore at Laguna. Left off the port U.S. ship 
Saratoga, Commandant Nicholson. At Campea- 
chy communicated with the U. S. steamer Iris 
and schooner Flirt, and at Sisal wfth the steamer 
Water Witch. The health of the officers and 
crews of these vessels (which are to remain for 
the present on the coast of Yucatan) is good. 

— 6. —— 


A letter from Mazatlan, dated the 18th of 
June, published in the Boston Post, announces 
that the command of the town has been surrend- 
ered to the Mexicans by Capt. Lavalletie, the 
Governor. The marines commanded by Capt. 
Zeilin, and Lieut. Tilghman’s company of artil- 
lery, escorted Capt. Lavallette and Gen. Negita 
to the mole, where the troops embarked in a fine 
array of boats, which were ready for their re- 
ception. The order of Com. Jones required that 
every person connected with the service should 
leave the shore immediately after the ceremony, 
excepting only the Governor and the disbursing 
officers. The U.S. ship Lexington sailed on the 
12th for La Paz, where the Independence now is; 
the Ohio and Congress, it was understood, were 
to sail next day fur the same place The Dale, 
at rele ite has also been ordered there, as well 
as the Warren and Southampton, at Monterey. 
It was expected the Congress would sail for the 
U. States in July. 


Foreign News. 
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The steamer Europa Jeft Liverpool on the 15th 
ult., at 6 P. M., via Halifax, where she arrived 
on the 25th, at 5 P. M., and Jeft at 8. She arri- 
ved at Boston at 61 A. M., on the 27th ult. 
though she was detained off Halifax nine hours 
by fog. She brings the following intelligence : 


FrancE.—Another plot has been discovered in 
Paris. A correspondent of the London Globe 
says that the men of the Ateliers Nationaux, and 
the workmen of the Ateliers Nationaux, and the 
other turbulent workmen had resolved to make 
another attempt on the 14th—the day originally 
fixed upon for the ** Five Sous Banquet.” li is 
now known thatthis was merely a pretext for 
gelling together an immense body, most of whom 


wera tr narre arma far mairbared amrdan three bhian 


whilst others were on the first signal of outbreak 
to have procee ed to the depot of muskets and 
ammunition, which were to have been made in 
the quarter three or four days before the intended 
meeting. 


— 


It is said now that those of the projectors of 


this Wt who have not been captured for the part 
that they took in the late insurrection, have for 
the last fortnight been organizing their forces for 
a final and desperate struggle. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the entire plot has been discovered by the 
government. 

The head quarters of the insurgents this time 
was to hare been the Place Des Malesherbes, at 
the back of the church of the Madeleine, and the 


pilloge of the houses in thie quarter was part of 


the plan. The insurgents were to arrive from 
the outer Boulevardes, where, notwithstanding 
the searches that had been made since the insur- 
rection, they had still an immense number vf 
muskets secreted. 

More than 1500 were found in the houses 
of the Faubourg Mont Maitre, and a sei- 
zure of muskets and powder was made in the 
quarter of the Madeleine. The government is in 
the possession of the whole detail of the plot, aud 
many of the intended chiefs have been arrested. 
We can have no uneaginess, therefore, as to the 
result of it. The Minister of the Interior, M. 
Senard, who is a man of great prebitiy and ener 
gy. has already given notice to several of the 
great functionaries in the Provinces, who in the 
recentemergency, betrayed apathy or decided 
hostility to the cause of order, that they will do 
well to send in their resignations. It is said that 
atleast fifteen of the Frefects will be replaced, 
and it is not improbable that three or four will be 
placed under arrest for having withheld or falsi- 
fied the telegraph despatches which were sent to 
them inviting the National Guards of their de- 
partments to march. 

Gen. Cavaignac and Gen. Lamoriciere, in ac- 
cord with the Commander. in- chief of the Naon- 
al Guard, have adopted a plan for the prevention 
of barricades, which must be effectual. 

Patrols will be continually on foot during the 
night, but the National Guard, in whose zeal and 
courage the greatest reliance can be placed, are 
to be summoned as soon as an attempt is made to 
move the pavement, to put in force the clause in 
the decree which assimilates the makers of a 
barricade to the insurgents taken with arms, be- 
fore this barricade-meking. Before, this action 
was merely an infringement of the laws of what 
is called La Police simple, but now any man as- 
sisting in forming a barricade can be at once 
shot. 

Gen. Cavaignac is said to be resolved to act 
with stern severity if another outbreak should 
occur. 

The Minister of War has published in the Mo 


niteur an order in relation to five companies of 


the 18th regiment of the line, who laid duwn their 
arms to the mob during the late insurrection, and 
reprobaies the act of the troops as one of base 
cowardice ; be dismisses the oflicers who com- 
manded ; breaks one of the companies, and dis- 
bands the others, observing that but for conside- 
rations of mercy all the delinquents should be 
punished with the utmost rigor of martial law. 
Tue example now made, although not so severe 
as this act of cowardice merited, will suffice. 

The army generally will regard the disgrace 
inflicted on these inen as the greatest punishment 
that could be bestowed. It is not probable that 
such sad pusillanimity will be again shown. 

Three days ago, General Changarnier, com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guards of Panis, 
issued an order to the Culonels of the several le- 
gions, to meet him with the principal officers of 
his staff, at sppointed hours, atthe Mairie of their 
respective arrondissements, toconfer with him on 
matters of urgency. À 

The conferences took place, and the subject is 
now known to have been to concert wiih the 
several commanders of the legions what measures 
should be taken in each arrondissement, in the 
event of another atiempt at insurrection. The 
importance atlached by General Chargarnier to 
these conferences has been manifested by a stor- 
my reprimand published in the Moniteur against 
one of the Colonels, who, being prevented from 
attending personally, sent his Lieutenant Colonel 
to the conference. The Colonel bas since re- 
signed, 

The Postscript in the European Times says 
that our accounts from Paris, dated July 131b, 
are again of unsatisfactory character. A report is 

5 
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Evidence has been ob- 


vails in the Government. 
tained, it is said, which so clearly inculpates cer- 
tain members of the late government, that it has 
been judged by some of the present government, to 
be unavoidable to apply to the Assembly for per- 


mission to prosecute them. Another party in 
the government is firmly opposed to this, not on 
grounds connected with the merits of the ques- 
tian, but from reasons of expediency. 

Gen. Cavaignac himself is included in this lat- 
ter party. The greatest activity has continued to 
be observed in the departments of the War of- 
fice, the Etat-Major of the National Guard, the 
Minister of the Interior and the prefecture of the 
Police. 

It appears certain that attempts at excavation 
have been attempted in numerous places; one of 


these is close to the Chamber; another in the 


Boulevard Italien, near the Rue Louis le Grande, 
and another near the Faubourg Ponsontere.— 
Much alarm continues to be felt, and it is very 
remarkable how few persons are visible in the 
streets or public walks, although the weather is 
fine. The cficers of the Etat-Major have been 
ordered by Gen. Cavaignae to adopt extracrdina- 
ry precautions, for attempts would be made lo as- 
sassinate them at their respective posts. 

IRELAND.—The crisis is now fast approaching, 
and each party is preparing for the conflict—the 
Government by a rigorous censorship of the Press, 
the arrest of the confederate missionaries, the 
employment of spies, and the augmentation of 
its armed resources; and the people by prodi- 
gious activity in the enrolment of clubs, the es- 
tablishment of the League, the distribution of 
arms, the most complete fraternization of clas- 
ses, ond boundless resolution and enthusiasm. 

On Saturday night, Mr. Duffy, of the Nation, 
was apprehended on a charge of treason, felony, 
and committed to Newgate, whither he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Martin, of the Felon, who had 
previously surrendered. 1 

On Monday, the proprietors of the Tribune,“ 
Messrs. O’Duugherty & Williams, and Mr. Ho- 
ban, the publisher, were committed on the like 
charge. The whole of them will be tried at the 
mission on the 8th prox. 

Mr. Dougherty was arrested at Cashel, on 
Monday, and Mr. Meagher in Waterford, on 
Tuesday, on charges of sedition, and will be 
tried at the present assizes, in Tipperary aud 
Limerick. 

Mr. Meagher’s apprehension caused the ul- 
most excitement in Waterford. The chapel bells 
were rung; thousands of confederates assembled, 
and it required all the authority and influence of 
the gifted and chivalrous captive, aided by the 
Catholic clergymen, to prevent the people from 
falling on the mililary and police. 

As it was, they stoned the authorities and cut 
off one body of the troops from the other. They 
erected a formidable barricade which impeded 
the progress of the escort, but for miles hunted 
and harassed the procession, but happily no lives 
were lost. 

During the week, Messrs. Darcy, McGee and 
Honywood, were also arrested for sedition ; but 
the bills were thrown out by the Wicklow Grand 
Jury. 

On Thursday, the excitement, not only in Dub- 
lin but throughout Ireland, was intense, and the 
note of preparation was every where sounded. 

The flag of revolution is extended to England. 
The United Repealers and Chartists are rapidly 
organizing and armiig. The Nation, notwith- 
standing its proclamation, bas appeared this 
morning. 

On Monday, the convicted Chartists in Lon- 
don, were sentenced each to two years imprison- 
ment with security for future goou conduct. 

The Queen’s Ministers have abandoned their 
intentions of permitting her to visit Irelaud in 
the course of the next month. 


Spain.—In Spain, the insurrection in favor of 
Count De Montemolen fills the government with 
alarm. Salamanca, the capitalist, whose dèx- 
terity as an intriguer renders bim one of the for- 
midable enemies of the present government, is 
about to experience the effects of its vengeance, 
by the confiscation of all his property in Spain, 
asa Carlist and a rebel. Narvaez proposed this 
messure in a Cabinet Council, and it will prc- 
bably be carried into effect. 

But liule reliatice is to be placed in the news 
from Navarre and Catalonia, published in the 
Government journals. ‘Ibe Captains General of 
Deatainnian und Navarre have heen ordered to 
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shoot upon the spot Cabrera and Eleo, or any 
ne Carlist Chief who may fall into their 
ands. 


Itaty.—The war is still carried on without vi- 
gor. No further decisive impression has been 
made by Charles Albert. 

The Pesiero Italiano, of Genoa, of the 8th inst., 
states that the Piedmontese ministry had given in 
their resignations, collectively, on the question 
whether the war shall be carried on (o the last, or 
whether the temporizing policy should be adopt- 
ed. The ministry preferred the latter opinion.— 
Gioga and Durina are spuken of as forming part 
of the new minis lry. . 


. Porrogar.—Portugal is tranquil. 


Ecrer.—Mehemet Ali is represented to be in- 
sane. 


Prussta.— The news from Berlin is unsatisfac- 
tory. The Communists are endeavoring to in- 
cite to an insurrection similar to that of Pa- 
ris. 

The three months armistice between Prussia 
and Denmark has been coufirmed (for the third 
time). Peace is expected to supervene. 


Rossia.—Late information from Russia is not 
authentic, but 20,000 men are said to have enter- 
ed Moldavia. 

The Cholera is frightfully on the increase. 

The Prussian troopa ‘on the Prussian frontier 
have moved to Gallicia. 

The cholera appears to rage with great intensi- 
ty at Moscow. From the 12th to the 19th of 
June, there were 1,224 new cases, and 928 deaths 
in the last named day. Not less than 327 persons 
were seized with this dreadful malady, and 153 
others died. The cholera is gaining ground at 
Raron, Nijna, Novcgorod, Kostoma, Jaroslaw, 
W ologla, Smolensko, Soula, and Kilma. It has 
also made its appearance in Pensa, Tarkow, Olo- 
netz, Wiloka, and Orra. 


‘Genunany.—Germany is still unsettled. The 
election of the Archduke John is causing the 
ut most excitement. 

Considerable disturbances have taken place io 
the neighborhood of Frankfort. Barricades 
were erected, and some loss of life took place. 

The Austrian ministry bas resigned. 


CoLocne.—July 13.— The march of the Rus- 
sian troops into Moldavia is confirmed. The 
people have declared a Republic and the Prince 
bas been forced (o abdicate. 

Ii is reported that Wallachia is in a state of 
revolution, and that the Prince has been executed 
by his subjects. 


From the London Times, of 15th. — 


‘Notwithstanding an official announcement of 
the government that no danger of an outbreak ex- 
isted, the Paris papers of yesterday show that 
much apprehension prevailed throughout the 
French capital. All the political prisoners were 
moved on Thursday night from the prisons of Pa- 
ris to the detached forts. 

Several escaped on the way; the N ational Guard 
and the Garrison were under arms at the depar- 
ture of our express, and cannon were planted at 
various points. Our correspondent expresses his 
conviction, nevertheless, that no movement of 
the disaffected would take place. 

The following are samples of the reports in 
Circulation. One is that a general murder of the 
members of the Assembly is intended, means be- 
ing organized of executing this, simultaneeusly, 
at their respective places of abode. 

Another is, that an organized assault will be 
made on the Boarding Schools, where young per- 
sons of (he one and the other sex are educated, 
tbat these shall be captured and kept as hostages, 
to be delivered only on the payment of a ransom 
in money, and the concession of such political 
measures as the insurgenis may require. 

Oiber reported projects have for their ultra- 
object the blowing up of portions of the cap- 
ital, by means of gunpowder, deposited in the 
quarters of the Catacombs, sewer pipes, cellars, 
und other excavations, which already exist, be- 
sides those expressly executed for the purpose. 

Ii u understood that the Pensions and other es- 
tablishments for education have been’ placed un- 
dec careful surveillance. Again it is understood 
that a column of 40,000 ouvries, without work, 
interd to march to the National Assembly, and 
demand peremptorily to be fed or to be shot. 


Moxey Manker.—The English funds opened 


this morning at an improvement of nearly } per j 


cent., and owing to the nature of the Consol set- 
tlement, experienced for a short time a still fur- 
ther risg. The first quotation of Consols was at 
871 to 873, and, in consequence of a scarcity of 
stock for delivery, they rose to 873. when they fi- 
nally receded to their opening price. ` 


Liverpoos. Corron Marxer.—This market, 
during the week, has assumed a firm tone, prices 


generally having advanced 4} ct. per lb., and the 
sales amounting to 51,330 bales of the latter :— 
8500 were taken on speculation and 5240 for ex- 
port. 


The American descriptions sold consist of 
14,820 bales Upland at 31514; 23,370 Orleans, 3 


a63d ; 7170 Alabama and Mobile at 3a53d; 510 
Sea Island, 6al6d. The imports during the week 
have been 28,800 baled, and the stock in port is 
estimated at 614.000, of which the American 
descriptions are 459,000, being an increase of 


139,000 bales. This day’s market was from the 


sules, amounting to 7000 bales, of which 1500 
are for speculation and export. 


LIVE RTOOL Provision Marget.—The general 


business of the week has, on the whole, been 


limited, particularly in wheat and flour, with a 


turn in favor of buyers; who, nevertheless, pur- 
chase very sparingly. 
however, have been in brisker demand for Ire- 
land at advanced rates, produced in some mea. 
sure by the potato rot alarm, which, it must be 
said, is by no means satisfactorily substantiated. 
Oats, Oatmeal and Beans have slightly declined. 
Our market yesterday was less firm than in the 
early part of the week. The London markets 
have participated in the feeling displayed in those 
of the province. 


Indian Corn, and meal, 


—— — 

The Steamship America arrived at New York, 
on the 2d inst., bringing dates to the 22d ult. Eng- 
lish papers are filled with intelligence concerning 
the threatened outbreak in Ireland. Insurrection 
is imminent, and preparations are being made ac- 
cordingly. The crisis so long predicted, seems 
to be inevitable, and the greatest excitement 
prevails in consequence. It will be seen from 
the accounts we publish, taken from Wilmer’s 
European Mail, for the most part, that measures 
are being devised and means provided, all over 
the country, to engage actively in the contest. 
The next advices from Europe may determine 
whether the confederation are in a situation to 


enter upon a struggle with the Government, and 


how far they are prepared to continue it. 
France, and the Continent generally is ina 


state of tranquillity. The German Danish war 


is at an end, and the war in Lombardy promises 
soon to terminate in peace. 


IneLanp.—Public attention is rivetted to Ire- 
land. Every post is expected to bring intelli- 
gence of the commencement of the ullimate 
struggle, and the energetic measures now being 
adopted by the Government, tend to show how 
grealis the danger. Early in the week the Earl 
of Clarendon “ proclaimed” the following dis- 
tricts under the act of the present session of Par- 
liament, viz:—the city of Dublin, the city of 
Cork, the county of the city of Drogheda, the 
city of Waterford, the Baronies of Cork, Fer- 
moy, Condons and Clongibbons, in the county of 
Cork, and the Baronies of Kilcullen, Middlethird 
and Gaultier, in the county of Waterford. 

Last night we received the most important in- 
formation from London which will tend more 
than any remarks of our own to show the critical 
position of the country. To-day there will be a 
special sitting of the House of Commons, and 
Lord John Russell will move for leave to bring in 
a bill io empower the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to apprehend and detain all such persons as he 
shall suspect to be guilty of treasonable designs 
against Her Majesty’s Crown and Government. 
The power is to be demanded until the Ist of 
March next. 

We have further to add, that an order has 
been sent over to the Earl of Clarendon for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
arrest of Mr. Smith O’Brien. Matters will now 
be brought to a speedy issue, and we await the 
result with feelings of deep anxiely, although 
with a very confident expectation that the at- 
tempt at revolution will prove an utter and mise- 
rable failure. 


The purchase and manufacture of arms is pro- 
ceeding rapidly in Ireland. . 

Last week eight stand oſ arms were purchased 
by the Dr. Doyle Club, of which Mr. Duffy, of 
the Nulion is the president. 20, 000 stands of dis- 
used military flint muskets have been purchased 
in London for the use of the insurgents, and all 


coming over in batches. 


Hyland, the noted pike-maker, has left Dub- 


lin for Carlow, with a large consigoment of 
pikes. 


The rebels have prepared a map of the city 


of Dublin, subdivided into districts, in each of 


which the points at which the clubs are respeo- 
tively to muster, and where barricades are to be 
thrown up are indicated. 

Ii is now arranged that if, upon the formation 


of the jury to try Duffy or his fellows, it shall 
appear probable that a conviction will be had, the 
clubs are to rise immediately, and prevent the 
trial by an anticipatory, and as they hope, a suc- 
cessful outbreak. - 


One of the Cork papers of the 15th gives the 
following respecting the tnreatened massacre : 
A circular was read on Wednesday evening, 


July 12, at some of the clubs in this city. It was 


directed to the President of each club, gave sun- 


dry instructions respecting the organization, and 
exhorted all to be ready against, we understand, 


the 8th of August. At present there are said to 


be 162,000 of them armed, ammunitioned and 
drilled, and waiting but the word tu rise. 


When 
the signal for slaughter is raised, each club is to 
fall to, in its own neighborhood, in order to baf- 


fle the military and pdlice, who will necessarily 
be so concentrated as to be unable to meet the 


rebellion at every point; and when any club has 


conquered resistance in its district that is, as- 
sassinated the loyalists who dwell there, then 


it is to assist any neighboring club in want of 


aid. 


A letter from Dublin, dated July 17, states 
that the club organization is daily assuming a 
more alarming «wspect— more secret in the mode 
of proceeding, but more concentrated and sys- 
lematical ; whilst branch clubs are extending far 
and wide into the rural districts. 

A Privy Council was held at Dublin Castle on 
the 18th, at which the Lord Lieutenant presided, 
when it was resolved to proclaim the following 
places under the Coercion Act: County and 
city of Dublin, county and city of Cork, county 
and city of Waterford, and county of the town 
of Drogheda. | 

Orders have been given from the Commander- 
in -Chiel’s office, to all officers belonging to regi- 
ments in Ireland, on leave of absence in London, 
to repair immediately to rejoin their regiments 
quartered in that country. His Royal Highness 
Prince George of Cambridge, left by the mail train 
on Wednesday nigtt for Liverpool, en route io 
Dublin: also, the Marquis of Worcester, to join 
the 7th Hussars. : 

There has been a brush“ at Carrick-on- 
Suir. A Clonmel correspondent thus describes 
the affair: 

“ Carrick people on hearing of the arrest of 
some of the club members, aud the °rumor that 
one of their own curates was marked out for ar- 
rest, rose en masse, and with arms in their hands, 
consisting of rifles and pikes, repaired to the au- 
thorities and demanded the release of the prison- 
ers, who were at once delivered up to them.— 
They then rung the chapel bells, when 4,000 
men descenced from the neighboring hills, armed 
to the teeth, who remained in Carrick all night, 
lest an attempt should be made to arrest Fatnec 
Byrne. The delivery of the prisoners, and the 
withdrawal of the few troops, were considered 
as a triumph. There is no mistaking the nation- 
al feeling.” 

From other sources the following facts have 
heen ascertained: three persons in rather hum- 
ble circumstances were arrested in Cacrack on 
Monday morning. They were office-bearers in 
the clubs. The Kev. Mr. Byrne, himself a prom- 
inent member, of course interested himself about 
them, and at once proceeded to the Bridewell. 
Hence the first rumor of his arrest. The clubs 
assembled as soon as the news of the arrests 
spread, and some of them with arms in their 
hands, and, proceding to the aathorities, it is said 
the latter did not deem it prudent to refnse a 
compliance which they seemed strong enough to 
enforce. Whether the Rev Mr. Byrne took any 
part in this movement, or showed any sympathy 
with it, is not yet known; bu? an account had 
reached Kilkenny, in the authoritative sbape, to 
the effect that Mr. Byrne was tn custody. 


The Government, along witha strong body of 


constabulary, are concentrating troops in Water- 
ford and its neighborhood. 

The intelligence of the rising at Carrick-on- 
Suir was received all through Tipperary with en- 
thusiasm. On Monday night the mountains 
were all in a blaze with Gres, from She vebloom 
to Shevenamon, and the peasantry crowded around 
them in large masses. The cheering along the 
Waterford range was distinctly heard in Clon- 
mel, and the clubs turned out to do homage to 
the general enthusiasm. They marched through 
the town in sections. The military were un- 
der arms, prepared, if necessary, for repression. 

The cautionary notice of the police against the 
purchase of “ seditious newspapers” had no ef- 
fect on Saturday last, which rather surprised the 
public. A correspondent writing from Dublin 
on that day says :—“ So late as eight o’clock this 
evening J purchased a Felon, but the venier ac- 
companied the sale with the request that it should 
be hidden. At 9 o'clock however, the case was 
altered, since from and after that hour the po- 
lice prohibited the sale, and one news-vender was 
lodged in Henry street office, and the charge en- 
tered, was for having exhibited for sale a sedi- 
tious newspaper.“ The sale of both the Nation 
and the Felon far exceeded their ordinary sales. 
Since the great era of Dublin newspapers in 
1843, there was no such sale as that of the sedi- 
tious journals of to-day.” 


At the various police offices, on the 17th, in. 
formations were preferred by the police against 
newsvenders for selling copies of the Nation and 
Felon newspapers. 

The last club procession in Cork brought the 
Jeaders in contact with the authorities, and the 
result has been the arrest of Messrs. Varian, 
Bourke, Lane, and J. O'Brien—all on charges 
of sedition. The arrest took place on Tuesday. 
The parties were all admitted to bail. 

Mr. Meagher, as was anticipated, has availed 
himself of the privilege conferred upon him by 
* the Saxon law,“ so often denounced by the con- 
federate orators, and has traversed in prox. un- 
til the next assizes of Limerick. 

Respecting the doings of this gentleman, we 
find the following in a Limerick paper of the 
15th iust.: 

% Mr. Meagher last night addressed aaother 
crowd of persons from the windows of the house 
of Dr. Geary, J. P., George street, where he 
had dined. He said the county Limerick grand 
jury had found true bills against him. He cared 
not for (he court, the government, or the army, 
and he entreated the people of Limerick to or- 
ganize and increase the clubs, now becoming of 
universal formation throughout Ireland. Let 
them never forget the tens of thousands of their 
friends and countrymen starved to death by Eng- 
lish mis-government, and mouldering in untime- 
ly graves; and resolve never to suffer the glori 
ous harvest of this year, to pass out of their 
hands st the peril of adding to the humane sacri- 
fice of the last two years. i 

t This unseemly display by a gentleman of Mr. 
Meagher’s singular position at these assizes, 
took place in a street nearly opposite the lodg- 
ings, and certainly within hearing of their lord- 
ships.” 

The second public meeting of the “ Irish 
League“ was held in the Music Hall, Lower 
Abbey street, on Wednesday evening last. The 
attendance was very numerous. Order and de- 
corum prevailed, and not a single policeman 
was visible in the neighborhood of the place of 
meeting. Several hundred new members were 
proposed. 

Dr. Cane handed in a list of 1750 Kilkenny 
men, including the Mayor of the cily and three 
magistrates of the cily of Kilkenny, with a great 
number of the corporation of Kilkenny, sending 
in their pound each. Dr. Cane said it was no 
light cause that brought four out of the five bo- 
rough magistrates, to whom the peace of Kil- 
kenny is confided, here to-night. 


We extract the folluwing from the Dublin 
Evening Post, the Government organ, on the pro- 
clamation of the various places in Ireland brought 
under the operation of the Peace Preservation 
Act. It is understood in this instance to speak 
authoritatively : 


The Privy Council was summoned last night 
to meet. We are fully prepared for the alarm that 
this determination will create, but, at the same 
time, we are perfectly convinced that there 1s 
not one right-minded man in the community, not 
a single advocate of law and order, whatever 
may be his political opinions, who will not feel 
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assured that the Government must have ample 
reasons that not alone justify, but imperatively 
call for the course they have now adopted. 

We say this, because it is notorious that' in the 
course of the last five months, from every part 
of the country, from England as well as from 
Ireland, aod, above all, from an immense num- 
ber of our own citizens, the utmost pressure has 
been applied to induce the Government to pro- 
claim Dublin. This pressure has been steadily 
resisted, tecause the Government have means 
of complete information at their command, 
deemed that such a step was not called for. 

If, now therefore the Government, possessing 
th» same means of information, again acting 
upon its own responsibility, and prepared to jus- 
tify its course to the country, considers that the 


time has at length arrived when the exercise of 


those powers can no longer with safety be defer- 
red, the public may be well assured that the 
cause is ample and admits of no delay. We 
know, and our reader¥ will understand that we 
speak from authority, that the Government has 
information of the conspiracy meditated by a 
few desperate men, not only to defeat the ends 
of justice, but by force to subvert all law and 
order, and to engage this country in a deadiy so- 
cial struggle; ina word, by means precisely 
identical with those employed in France, to bring 
about in Ireland the same ruin, and anarchy, and 
bloodshed as at Paris. 

That this insane and horrible plot will signally 
fail no reasonable man can doubt ; but it isthe du- 
ty of the Government to protect the unwary 
from the snares that are held out to them; to guard 
society against the anxious care, and the doubts 
and the losses that these preparations for its sub- 
version must entail; and above all, it is the duly 
of the Government to prevent if possible, the 
shedding of a single drop of blood.” 

In Kilkenny, in consequence of a report which 
had no foundation, of the issue of a warrant for 
the arrest of Dr. Cane, a magistrate, and the lea- 
der of the Confederation in that quarter, the 
populace made a formidable demonstration, and 
barricades were erected in the town. 

The Tipperary Vindicator gives an account of 
the arrest of some persons at Temple more, char- 
ged with drilling and training. Bail has been re- 
fused, and the prisoners are committed to Ne- 
nagh gaol. 

The military force in Dublin University has 
been increased by a detachment of the 71st regi- 
ment, and last night the guard on duty at the 
College was doubied. 

The accounts on the 20th, from Tipperary and 
other parts of the south, regarding the prepara- 
tions for an outbreak, are of a very serious and 
alarming character. 


Ma. S. O'Brien.—Tue Corr Cruss.—Tues- 
day evening was appointed by Mr. William 8. 
O’Brien, for his inspection of the Confederated 
Clubs of this city. At 7 o'clock the clubs began 
to arrive, and having been passed by tickets into 
the salt and lime works yard of J. J. O'Connor, 
were drawn up according to precedence. They 
moved up, in sections of two deep, each section 
numbering from 40 to 100, flanked by persons 
apparently in command, and whose orders were 
given by signs. Each section, as it arrived at a 
certain point of the road, passed in review in 
front of its superior officer. The sections, which 
continued to march up in quick succession, 
had all arrived before eight o'clock. Short- 
ly after that hour, a band came up, playing a 
military quickstep, followed by a jingle, in which 
were Mr. William Smith O'Brien, and Messrs. 
Denny Lane, J. Shea Lawlor, and R. Shine La- 
lor. 

Having alighted, they went into the yard fora 
few minutes, when Mr. O’Brien ordered thera to 
march to Monerea Marsh, and draw up in line. 
The order being quickly cbeyed, they all drew 
up in military line, and he passed along with his 
staff, each man as he passed putting the index 
finger of the right hand to his hat or cap in sa- 
lute. Mr. O’Brien then took up a prominent po- 
sition, and the clubs marched two deep in review 
before him, headed by their presidents, flanked 
by the secretaries, and closed by the vice presi- 
dents. As each Club passed, the president an- 
nounced its name; and all gave the salute.— 
Mr. O’Brien watched cautiously to see that each 
man gave the salute, and whenever a party for- 
got to do so, he rebuked him, occasionally say- 
ing, Just touch your hats as you walk along.“ 

The St. Patrick Club having halted in front of 
him, fur a moment, he cried out Do move 
along, and when you meet the other club, turn to 


the east, as I want to see what kind of men the pa 
triots of Ircland are.” On one of the clubs pass 
ing, he remarked on the number of young boy 
in it, to which Town Counciller Mullan replied 
“ We ure particular to enrol none under sixteen 
years of age, and all these will be found to come 
up to that.“ Mr. O’Brien having disapproved 
of the order in which one club marched, one of 
the members said, We want a little discipline 
yet, sir; but we are willing to learn.“ To which 
Me. O’Brien, said in an authoritative tone, Keep 
up your places and be silent.“ 

A woman here rushed forward, and exclaimed, 
„Three cheers for the King of Munster,” to 
which Mr. O'Brien replied, ‘* Nat yet—not yet; 
no shouting.” ‘The clubs were composed of 
tradesmen, with one exception, that of the Mer- 
cantile Assistants’ Club, the majority of whose 
members were shop-clerks in the drapers estab- 
lisbments, in this city. The review having ter- 
minated, Mr. S. O'Brien and his staff mounted a 
heap of rubbish, and, fronting the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, he was presented with an address from the 
southern district. The address was read by Mr. 
i Varian, Secretary of the Southern Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. O'Brien afterwards addressed them. 


ExclLAxp.— In the House of Lords on the 20th 
ult., Lord Stanley said that very alarming ac- 
counts had been received from Ireland of the dis- 
turbed state of that country. He wished to know 
if those reports were true, and also if it were true 
that several districts of the country were placed 
under martial law, to what extent the proclama- 
tions went, and whether the government inten- 
ded to take any farther steps to restore peace and 
confidence? He did not want an answer at that 
moment, but as a motion of Lord Glengall's was 
to be brought forward to-morrow, (this day.) the 
government would have an opportunity of ma- 
king a full statement on the subject to the 
House. 

The Marquis of I.ansdowne said it was perfect- 
ly true that the accounts from Ireland were of a 
very alarming nature, and that the districts re- 
ferred to were proclaimed. The proclamations 
went to the full extent of the bill of last year, 
and the government would act with promptitude 
in all cases where it should appear to them to be 
necessary. The motion of the Karl of Glengall 
was likely to raise a discussion whicb he depre- 
cated, in the present state of affairs, as calcula- 
ted to throw impediments in the way of the gov- 
ernment. 

In the House of Commons, on the 2]st, Lord 
John Russel rose amidst loud cries oſ Hear, 
hear.“ His lordship said he wished to give no- 
tice, that at the sitting of the House to-morrow, 
at 12 o’clock, he should ask leave to bring in a 
bill, empowering. the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
or the Governors of that country for the time be- 
ing, to apprehend and detain until the first of 
March, 1849, any person or persons suspected of 
conspiracy against her majesty’s person and gov- 
ernment, (hear, hear.) 


Unitep Srates Postace.—Mr. Hume asked 
Lord Palmerston to produce the further corres- 
pondence on this subject. 

Lord Palmerston . eferred answering the ques- 
tion until Monday. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, he hoped the government 
would consider that the establishment of an 
American line of packets would be of great ad- 
vantage to the trade of this country. He under- 
stood that the present cause of complaint was 
that a duty was levied upon all letters brought 
by American packets; and he could assure the 
government that any such distinction made be- 
tween letters brought by these packets and by 
English packets would have a prejudicial effect 
upon both countries. 

In answer toa question from Mr. Hume, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that negotia- 
tions were going on between America and the 
British Government, with respect to the Post Of- 
fice. 

Clubs have been formed in Liverpool, avowed- 
ly to prevent troops being sent to Ireland from 
Liverpool. 


American Srocks, July 18.— United States 
Six per cents, 67; Alabama Sterling Fives, 55; 
Indiana Fives, 28; Hlinois Sixes, 31; Kentucky 
do., 89: ; Maryland Sterling Fives, 663; Massa- 
chusetts do, 96; Ohio Sixes, 89; Tennessee do., 
84; New York Fives, 90; Louisiana Sterling 
Fives, 85, e, d.; Penn, 5s. 55. 


Tue WEATHER AND THE Crops. — The report 
which have lately reached us ſrom all parts of the 
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United Kingdom, respecting the state of the 
crops, &c , is very encouraging, and afford con- 
vincing proof that we shaf, zhould the weather 
continue as favorable as heretofore, have a most 
abundant and timely harvest. 


France.—Tranquillity prevails in Paris and in 
the Department. The state of siege still contin- 
ued al Paria, but some of the journals intimate 
that it would terminate on the 25ih July. On the 
19th M. Marrast was elected President of the 
National Assembly, having 411 vofes and M. La- 
crosse 334. He succeeds M. Marie, appointed by 
General Cavaignac to the Ministry of Jus- 


tice. 

The Minister of Public Works has publishe! 
an accownt of the number of laborers belonging 
to the national workshops now employed in the 
construction of railroads, canals, highroad, &c. 
They amounted on the 14th of July to 8117 ; 782 
more had solicited employment. 

The Committee of the National Assembly on 
the proposed decree relative to clubs, has, says the 
Patrie, unanimously recognized the immense dan- 

of such institutions; and voted (heir suppression 
on the ground that political bodies, without legal 
authdrity, cannot be permitted to dictate to duly 
constituted powers, an! obtain influence at the 
risk of convulsing society. 

There has been a Kabyte insurrection against 
the French in Algeria. It has been suppressed 
with but slight loss of life. 

The resignation of M. de Bethmont, Minister 
of Justice, has been accepted by the Executive 
government. M. Marie, the President of the As- 
sere is his successor. 

M. Jules Bastide is once more Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, vice General Bedeau, whose reco- 
very from his wound will yet be tedious, and M. 
de Verninac goes to the Ministry of Marine, in 
the room of M. Bastide. 

The Constilutionel, of the 14th inst., says: 

“ We are assured that the French government 
is in treaty with Great Britain fur the acquisition 
of an island, to which the condemned insurgents 
are to be transported.” 

The arrests continue, and stores of gunpowder 
have, in some instances, been discovered, show- 
ing that the late outbreak still smoulders. M. 
Marrest's election was looked upon by the jaur- 
nals as important, in giving an intimation of the 
feeling of the Assembly as regards the Thiers 
party. 


Germany.—The vicar of the German empire 

left Frankfort on the 15th inst., for Vienna, in or- 
der io open the Austrian Diet. 
Constituent Assembly have voled an increase to 
tbe army of the Germanic confederation, in the 
ratio of (wo per cent. of the population. It is 
calculated that, by this vote, (if only carried out) 
the German army will amount to eight hundred 
thousand men. 
__Tne declaration of the King of Hanover, that 
if the claims of the Germanic government were 
pushed beyond a certain point, he would abandon 
his kingdom, was the subject of discussion in the 
Frankfort Assembly on the 14th inst. Finally, a 
resolution was carried, demanding of the King a 
recognition of the central power. ‘I'he question, 
therefore, has become a serious one. 

On the 8th instant, the Hanoverian Diet signed 
a declaration giving iu their adhesion to the 

ing's protest against the regency. It is said that 
the committee appointed by the Constituent As- 
sembly to draw up the new Prussian constitu- 
tion has decided, by a majority of 15 to 8, in fa- 
Vor of two chambers. 

Some individuals, calling themselves citizens 
of the United States, made, on the 8th inst., their 
appearance at the Vienna University, and handed 
Over Lo the revolutionary students a sum of mo- 
hey to “ forward thelr cause.“ The American 
minister at Vienna, Mr. Stiles, has publicly de- 
nied that these individuals were entitled to the 
bame they called themselves. 

Ìt is asserted in a Berlin correspondence, in 
the Niue Rheinische Zeitung, that the Emperor 
Nicholas persists in declining to hold any commu- 
ication with the central power in Frankfort, 
and continues to carry on his negotiations with 
separate courts and states. 

etlers from Ratisbon, in Bavaria, announce 
that a military riot took place in thal city on the 
10th instant, which was attended with a lamenta- 
bie loss of life. “Tranquillity was restored on the 
following day. N 
lt is generally reported that the King of Wur- 
lemberg intends to abdicate in favor of. the 
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The Frankfort. 


H is majesty is in possession of considerable prr 
vate property. The Crown Prince is married to 
a Russian Grand Duchess. 


HUndAnY.— The Hungarian Diet was opened 
at Pesth by the Archduke Stephen on the 5th 
inst. His majesty intimated his approval of the 
union of Transylvania and Hungary, and, speak- 
ing of Italy, the speech said, It is the King's 
wish that Italy, too, may soon enjoy the blessings 
of peace. His majesty stands in the most friend- 
ly relations with foreign powers, and hopes for a 
centinuance of those relations.“ 

The war between the Megvars and Sclavoni- 
ans is carried on with unabated fury. The Hun- 
garian forces are concentrated in their camps, 
and amount to 52,000 men, and free corps to the 
strength of 40,000 combatants are in course of 
Organization. The ministry and the deputies 
have agreed to levy 200,000 men, and an order 
for 500,000 muskets has been sent to Belgium. 


lraLy.— Letters from the head-quarters of King 
Charles Albert state that the Piedmontese army 
remained in complete inaction, the head-quarters 
being still at Rovabella, eight miles from Man- 
tua, and no fyrther advance being made by any 
part of the forces. $ 

The Duke of Genoa, second son of Charles 
aoe had been unanimously elected King of 

icily. ö 

A deputation from Venice arrived on the 1 lib, 
at the head-quarters of Charles Albert, at Rora- 
bella, to announce to him officially the annexa. 
tion of Venice and the Venitian province to the 
kingdom of northern Italy. 


Rome. —Ao important document appears in 
the Universe. It is the reply of the Pope to the 
Roman Chamber of Deputies, in which his Holi- 
ness is obliged to controvert several) positions as- 


sumed by that body, and to defend himself against- 


the meditated encroachments of this newly crea- 
ted House of Commons. It is of some impor- 
lance, as showing that the Roman Commons 
have rather taken his Holiness at his word,“ 
and interpret their freedom literally. 


Sicity.—The Constitulionel gives the follow- 
ing from its correspondent at Toulon, dated 15th 
inst: e 

* The Pluto, steam corvette, which left Na- 
ples on the 12th, arrived here this morning, 
bringing important despatches from Admiral 
Baudin, the contents of which have been furwar- 
ded to Paris by the telegraph. 

“ At the moment when the Pluto was leaving 
Naples, the news reached that city by the Eng- 
lish steamer Porcupine, which had been despatch- 
ed in all baste to the British ambassador, that the 
Sicilian parliament, after declaring itself in favor 
of a constitutional monarchy with an Italian 
King, had decided, by a great majority, that the 
crown of Sicily should be offered to the Duke of 
Genoa, seeond son of Charles Albert, who is now 
in his 26th or 27th year. This news produced 
the most lively sensation at Naples. 

„The English squadron, under the orders of 
Vice Admiral Parker, which had left Malta on 
the 20th June, and which had for some days been 
cruising between that Island and Sicily, appeared 
off Palermo, and came to an anchor on the 10th, 
ab well as the two French men-of-war, the In- 
flexible and the Jupiter. Admiral Baudin was 
directing his course towards (hat port, with the 
other vessels of his squadron. 


DenmarRg.—Letters from Rendsburg, of the 
16th July, state that war with Denmark will lin- 
mediately re-commence, the conditions of peace 
having been rejected by the duchies. 

It is asserted by the Messager that France and 
England have, without concert, ordered squad- 
rons to the Black Sea, to watch the movements 
of Russia in the Lower Danube. 


Scureswia HoLsTEIN.— General Wrangel has 
relused to sign the armistice agreed to at Malmo, 
by the Danish and German Plenipotentiaries, and 
this obstacle has given rise to some serious com- 
plications. It appears that difficulties have not 
only arisen at the clause relating to the reduction 
of the Holstein armed force and free corps un- 
der Than, but from the double position of Gene- 
ral Wrangel himself, who commands in the two- 
fold capacity of a Pfussian and Confederate Gen- 
eral. It is upon the latter ground-—that is, upon his 
responsibilily to Frankfort—that the General 
makes his stand. He declares his readiness to obey, 
the mandates of his own government asa Prussian, 
but resis\s as a confederate General until he shall 
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Morpawta AND WIILAchIA.— Accounts from 
Jassy, of June 26, announce that Talad-Effendt 
has sent a courier to Constantinople to determine 
the Porte to order the troops to the principali- 
ties. General Duhamel informed the Turkish 
commissary that 25,000 Russians would pass the 
Pruth. Letters from Bucharest, of the Ist inst., 
state thal the minister bad been informed two 
days before that the Russian army bad passed the 
Pruth, but had received orders to halt at six posts 
from Jcksean, probably in consequence of the 
voluntary abdication of the Hospodar. 


Spain —Private letters are mentioned as hav- 
ing positively contradicted the news of the preg- 
nancy of the Queen of Spain. The health of her 
majesty is not good; and her favorite diversion 
of equestrian exercise has been forbidden by her 
physician. The Court is at present at La Gran- 
a. 

The infanta, sister of the King, who had been 
stripped of her titles and honors in consequence 
of her marriage with M. Guelly Rente, has repu- 
diated matrimony, and very coolly sent her hus- 
band alone across the French frontier. °- 

A band of Montemolinists have, it is snnoun- 
ced. by private letters, entered Spain from Por- 
tugal, under the command of Marshal Royo. 


Russia.—The Cholera.—Lettera dated St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the 7th inst., say that the cholera still 
continued to make alarming progress in that city. 
On the 4th inst, there were 1064 new cases decla- 
red, 553 deaths, and 131 recoveries. On the follow- 
ing day there were 2983 cases in the hospitals.— 
The number of persons attacked at Moscow on 
bs 30th was 1974, of whom 30 died the same 

ay. | 
The Swedish consul at Abo has officially an- 
nounced that the cholera has made its appear- 
ance in Finland. In the village of Selmi, in the 
circle of Sortewala, out of thirteen cases, eight 
proved fatal. 


` 

Austria.—The Milan Gazette, of the 15th, 
states that M. Borichini had returned from Fer- 
rara, after a fruitless mission to Innspruck and 
Vienna. The Emperor of Austria declined all 
personal discussion, and the minister at Vienna 
only gave evasive answers. We therefore con- 
clude that Austria is not disposed to acknowledge 
its iadependence of Italy. . 


MARKETS. 


Liverpoo., July 21, 1848.—The gradual im- 
provement in trade and in cunfidence noticed in 


* 


our iwo last circulars, has sustained some check 


this week from increased apprehensions of insur- 
rections in Ireland, calling tor fresh measures of 
restraint and precaution on the part of the gor- 
ernment. Any serious outbreak there would, it 
is feared, lead to riots, and possibly, in the first 
instance, to some destruction of preperty here, 
and in the great manufacturing towns, from the 
number of disaffected Irish, Chartists, &c., aim. 
ing at political changes, right or wrong. Some 
unseltled weather bas also an unfavorable ten- 
dency. 

in the early part of the week the d:mand for 
cotton continued good, and a large business was 
done at some further slight advance, with a deci- 
ded tendency upwards, but in the last few days 
the market has become Janguid and heavy, so 
that prices are now just as they were on the 14th 
inst., but with a much less bouyant feeling. 

Fair Upland and fair Mobile, 41; fair Orleans, 
43; middling, 33 4; and ordinary 3a3łd. Tho 
Sales for the week ending this evening, amount 
to 50,630 bales, of which 9,996 are Upland, ai3} 
a5}; 27,170 Orleans at 336}; 6,340 Alabama 
and Mobile, at 33443 ; and 600 Sea Island at7za 
15} per Ib.; 5000 bales were taken on specula- 
tion, and 4500 for export. The import for the 
same time is 21,360 bales, and the stock in this 
port is now about 590, 000 bales, of which 436,900 
is American. 

The duty on wheat and flour continues at the 
maximum rate of 103. per quarter and 63. per 
bbpl. Owing to the unsettled weather for two or 
three days, the corn markets have become more 
firm, and there are also increased symptoms of 
the spread of disease in the potato crop, which 
may or may nol prove ofa serious character, it 
being too early yet to judge as to the later and 

more important part uf the crop. 

indian corn, however, being scarce, has fur- 
ther advanced considerably, say to 352363. for 
sound while, and to 362378. per quarter for yel- 
low, and lodian cord meal is selling at 15s. a 15s. 
n-th! In wheat and flour tha risa is Comnae 
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ratively small: American heat 63. 6. 2 83. per 
70 lbs., and flour 28s. a 288. 6 per barrel, duty 
paid. 

No sales of Turpentine is reported this week 
—the last business done was 63. 9d. per cwt. Of 
American Rosin, 600 bbls. have been disposed of 


at 23. 64. per cwt. 


Yours, respectfully, i 
Brown, SurrLeY & Co. 
— 0 OO 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

The diplomatic corps waited upon Gen. Her- 
rera, on the 6th ult., to congratulate him upon 
his accession to the Presidency. The United 
States, Prussia, England, France and Spain, were 
represented. Mr. Clifford addressed the Presi- 
dent, on behalf of his associates, substantially as 
follows :— 


Sır— The diplomatic body, participating in the 
general satisfaction caused by your elevation to 
the first post in the State, come to offer you their 
ſelicltations upon so happy an event. They con- 


` gratulate themselves upon seeing in it an omen of 


national well-being, the foundations of which 
have already been laid by your patriotic adminis- 
tration, which has secured tranquillity and order 
in this beautiful capital ; and we confidently hope 
that its beneficial influence may extend tbrough- 
out the Republic. No where has Providence 
scattered its bounties in greater profusion than in 
this chosen country. A benignant climate, a soil 
which embraces every description of wealth—all 
combine to make Mexico a paradise on the 
earth; the peaceful cares of industry alone are 
wanting to bring furth rich and abundant fruits. 
Permit us to express the arcent hope that hence- 
forth such may become the views of the inhabi- 
tants; that your own illustrious efforts will be 
crowned witha happy issue, and that the flag 
which waves in peace over these palaces may pro- 
tect a people free, united and prosperous. 


THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY. 


GENTLEMEN :—It is very grateful for me tore- 
ceive from the Hon. representatives of friendly 
nations the expression of their good-will for my 
government, and of their ardent interest for the 


fate of the nation with the first magistracy of 
which J am invested by the fundamental laws of 


the State. z 


I trust that the wishes for the happiness of 
Mexico, which I. have listened to with gratitude, 


may be fulfilled. All good citizens are of accord 
as lo the means of repairing past calamities, and 
of improving the elements of prosperity which 
the country contains within its bosom, and my 
administration will spare no effort or sacrifice 
that your prayers may be accomplished. 

‘The good understanding which exists between 
this Republic and ull other nations is one of the 
best features in its present situation, and it will 
be cultivated with all care. The people of Mex- 
ico feel only sentiments of interest for the happi- 
ness of all their brother nations, and of justness 
and frankness towards ail who live beneath the 
sky. These form the basis of their policy. 

The prudence and high accomplishments of the 
individuals composing the diplomatic body are 
the best security that every day our relations will 


between Guanajuato and Queretaro and that most 
of his troops had deserted. Bustamente confess- 
es, in a despatch dated the 8th instant, that the 
division of Cortazar had been repulsed, and that 
many of his troops dispersed, but he affects to 
treat it as a light affair. 


vana, Island of Cuba, is discredited. 
ted that five hundred of the insurgents were k1Jl- 


occurred there. 


says: 


The Supreme Court has pronounced its deci- 


sion upon the question of the treaty, declaring 
that it was not necessary that it should be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of the different States 
for their approval. 


LATER FROM MEXICO. 
. New OnxlLEANs, August 2. 
By the arrival of the steamship Fancy, from 


Vera Cruz, we have dates to the 26th ult. 


Another contest has taken place between the 


Government forces under Bustamente and the in- 
surgents, commanded by Paredes, in which the 
latter was defeated. 


The Government forces had entered Guana- 


juato, and it was considered that the opposition 
to the Government was effectually put down. 


Padre Jarauta had been taken prisoner and im- 


mediately shot. 


The news by the Hibernia had reached New 


Orleans, and caused the factors to‘usk an advance 
upon cotton, but no sales are reported , purchas- 
ers awaiting the receipt of their letters. 

markets gencrally were without animation. 


The 


FROM CUBA. 


The reported insurrection and slaughter at Ha- 
It was sta- 


ed, and the remainder driven to the mountains. 
The plot is represented as having been discovered 
in lime to prevent it, and that the insurrection- 
ists, perceiving that the conspiracy was detected, 
broke into the stores and forcibly possessed them- 
selves of the arms and ammunition. This brought 
out the regular troops, and an engagement fol- 
lowed, with the result mentioned. 

Mantonzas and Havana papers to the 25th ult., 
(5 days after the above is said to have taken 
place,) received by the barque Childe Harold, 
make no mention of such an occurrence. A cor- 
respondent of the Public Ledger of this city, ſur- 
ther affirms the report to be wholly unfounded, 
and, that he is in possession of news from Ha- 
vana to the 27th ult., at which date nothing had 


A general dissatisfaction appears to pre ail 
among the black population in the West India Is- 
lands. A plot was discovered at Purto Rico for 
a grand insyrrection. It was extensive and in- 
cluded all the negroes on the South side of the 


Island. The determination was to make a simul- 


taneous movement, and proceed to burn all the 
towns and kill the inhabitants. Three of the 
ringleaders were arrested—two of them shot, and 


the third condemned to the chain-gang for ten 
years. 


Insurrection also threatens Jamaica, and the 
island was in an excited state. The authorities 
were busy in arrangements to put it down, if al- 


tempted. 


RUMORED FLIGHT OF. GEN. PAEZ. 
A letter from Bermuda, dated, July the 9th, 


„Peace has been restored in Venezuela; the 


_ citly—dates to the 14th ultimo : 


result of the actions between Paredes and Busta- 


troops of Monagas have occupied Maracaibo.— 
Gen. Paez, being unable to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of New Grenada against Monagas, has taken 
refuge in the Island of Jamaica.“ This account, 
however, conflicts with advices whi.h we re- 
ceived on Saturday, by the Danish brig Otto, 
Capt. Jansen, from Porto Cabello, July 1. Three 
or four of the government fleet arrived there on 
the 25th of June, from Maracaibo. They repor- 
ted that they had had a baitie at Maracaibo with 
Gen. Paez’s fleet, consisting of eleven sail, that 
Paez's force beiug much superior, the govern- 
ment vessels were obliged to make their escape. 
One of their vessels being a dull sailor, wascap- 
tured, or rather, was run ashore, and the crew 
made their escape. The letter from Bermuda 
gives no date to the intelligence received there 
from Venezuela.“ 


Mexico.—The Picayune of the 23d July con- 
tains a few additional items of news from Mezico 


We are still leit in much uncertainty as to the 


mente. The papers in the interest of each, claim 
the victory for their side. In the Monitor Repub- 
licano of the 14th, thére isa kind of diary of 
each day’s events, from which it appears that on 
the 7th every thing was quiet. On the 8th, Bus- 
tamente attempted to carry by assault the fort of 
El Tajo, but was repulsed after desperate fight- 
ing. Some deserters went over this day to Pare- 
des. On the 9th, some troops of the 3d Regi- 
ment of Allende went over to Paredes. There 
was little fighting this day. On the 10ch, tran- 
quillity reigned, but there is a report that this day 
Bustamente retired from Marfi, but the Govern- 
ment newspapers refuse to believe it. Even from 
this enumeration we think it manifest that Pare- 
des had the best of it down to the 10th. We 
have a letter from a very intelligent foreigner in 
Vera Cruz, who writes that the report is current The Government has purchased five schoon- 
there that Bustamente had fallen back, in conse- ers, and is arming them at Puerto Capel- 
querce of his reverses, to Celaya, about half way lo. oe 


‘FROM VENEZUELA. 


We learn that Paez nad given himself up to 
the Government and craved pardon. 


Public Documents. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
IN RELATION TO THE TREATY WITH THE REPUBLIC 
OF NEW GRENADA. i 


To the Senate of the Uniled States: 


I transmit to the Senate, for their advice, with 
regard to its ratification, “a general treaty of 
peace, amity, navigation and commerce, be- 
tween the Urited States of America, and the re- 
public of New Grenada,” concluded at Bogota, 
on the 12th December last, by Benj. A. Bidlack, 
Charge d'affaires of the United States, on their 
part, and by Manuel Maria Mallarino, Secretary 
of State and Fureign Relations on the part of 
that republic. 

It will be perceived by the 35th article of this 

treaty, that New Grenada proposes to guaranty 
to the government and citizens of the United 
States, the right of passage across the isthmus 
of Panama, over the natural roads, and over any 
canal or railroad which may be constructed to 
unite the two seas, on condition that the United 
States shall make a similar guaranty to New 
Grenada of the neutrality of this portion of her 
territory, and her sovereignty over the same. 
- The reasons whick caused the insertion of this 
important stipulation in the treaty, will be fully 
made known to the Senate by the accompanying 
documents. From these, it will appear that our 
Charge d’affaires acted, in this particular, upon 
his own responsibility, and without instructions. 
Under such circumstances, it became my duty 
to decide whether 1 would submit the treaty to 
the Senate; and efter mature consideration, 1 
have determined to adopt this course. 

The importance of this concession to the com- 
mercial and political interests of the United 
States cannot easily be overrated. The route by 
the isthmus of Panama is the shortest between 
the two oceans; and, from the information here- 
with communicated, iu would seem to be the 
most practicable for a railroad or canal. 

The vast advantages to our commerce which 
would result from such a communication, not 
only with the west coast of America, but witb 
Asia and the Islands of the Pacific, are too ob- 
wious to require any detail. Such a passage 
would relieve us from a long and dangerous 
navigation of more than nine thousand miles 
around Cape Horn, and render our communica- 
tion with our own possessions on the north - u est 
coast of America comparatively easy and speedy. 

The communication across the isthmus has at- 
tracted the attention of the government of the 
United States ever since the independence of the 
South American republics. On the 3d of March, 
1835, a resolution passed the Senate in the fol- 
lowing words :— l 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be respectfully requested to consider the 
expediency of opening negotiaticns with the go- 
vernments of other nations, and particularly wath 
the governments of Central America and New 
Grenada, for the purpose of effectually protect- 
ing by suitable treaty stipulations with them, 
such individuals or companies as may undertake 
to open a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, by the construction of a ship- 
canal across the isthmus, which connects North 
and South America; and of securing forever, by 
such stipulations, the free and equal right of na- 
vigating such canal to all such nations, on the 
payment of such reasonable tolls as may be 
established, io compensate the capitalists who 
may engage in such undertaking and complete 
the work.” 

No person can be more deeply sensible than 
myself of the danger of en‘angling alliances with 
any foreign nation. That we should avoid such 
alliances, has become a maxim of our policy, 
consecrated by the most venerated names which 
adorn our history, and sanctioned by the unani- 
mous voice of the American people. Our own 
experience has taught us the wisdom of this 
maxim in the only instance—that of the guaranty 
to France of her American possessions—in which 
we have ever entered iuto such an alliance. If, 
therefore, the very peculiar circumstances of the 
present case do not greatly impair, if not alto- 
gether, destroy the force of the objection thea 
we ought not to enter into the stipulation, what- 
ever may be ils advantages. The gencral con- 
siderations which have induced me to transmit 
the treaty to the)Senate, for their advice, may 
be summed up in the following particulars :— 


F) 


nation. On the contrary, we are more deeply 
and directly interested in the subjectof this guar- 
anty than New Grenada herself, or any other 
country. 


2. The guaranty does not extend to the terri- 
tories of New Grenada generally, but is con- 
fined to the single province of the isthmus of 
Panama, where we shall acquire by the treaty 
: oe and co-extensive right of passage with 

erselſ. 7 


3. It will constitute no alliance for any politi- 
cal object but for a purely commereial purpose, 
in which all the navigating nations of the world 
have a common interest. 


4. Inentering into the mutual guaranties pro- 
posed by the 35th article of the treaty, neither 
the government of New Grenada nor that of the 
-United States has any narrow or exclusive views 
The ultimate object, as presented by the Senate 
of the United States in their resolution to which 
I have already referred, is to secure to all na- 
lions the free and equal right of passage over the 
isthmus. Ifthe United States, as the chief of 
the American nations should first become a party 
to this guaranty, it cannot be doubted—indeed, 
it is confidently expected by the government of 
New Grenada—that similar guaranties will be 
given to that republic by Great Britain and 
France. Should the proposition thus tendered 
be rej~cted, we may deprive the United States of 
the just influence which its acceptance might 
secure to them, and confer the glory and benefits 
of being first among the nations in concluding 
such an arrangement upon the government either 
of Great Britain or France. That either 


of these governments would embrace the offer 


cganot well be doubted; because there does not 


appear to be any other effectual means of secur- | 


ing to all nations the advantages of this im por- 
lant passage, bul the guaranty of great commer- 
cial powers that the isthmus shall be neutral 
territory. The interests of the world at stake, 
are so important, that the security of this passage 
between the two oceans cannot be suffered to de 
pend upon the wars and revolutions which may 
arise among different nations. 


Besides, such a guaranty is almost indispen- 
table to the construction of a railroad or canal 
across the territory. Neither sovereign States 
aor individuals would expend their capital in the 
construction of these expensive works, without 
some such security for their investments. 

The guaranty of the sovereignty of New Gre- 


- ada over the isthmus is a natural consequence 


of the guaranty of its neutrality; and there does 
‘fol seem to be any other practicable mode of se- 
curing the neutrality of this territory. New 
Grenada would not consent to yield up this pro- 
vince in order that n might become a neutral 
State; end if she should it is not sufficiently 
populous or wealthy to establish and maintain 
an independent sovereignty. But a civil govern- 
mant must exist there, in order to protect. the 
works which shall be constructed. New Gre- 
Dada is a power which will not excite the jea- 
sy of any nation. If Great Britain, France, 
orthe United States, held the sovereignty over 
the isthmus, other nations might apprehend that, 
incase of war, (he government would close up 
the passage against the enemy; but no such 
tars can ever be entertained in regard to New 
ada. 
This treaty removes the heavy discriminating 
Ulies against us in the ports oi New Grenada, 
Which have nearly destroyed our commerce and 
navigation with that republic, and which we 
bave been in vain endeavoring to abolish for the 
ast twenty years. 


It may be proper also, to call the attention of 

Senate to the 25tb article of the treaty, 
Which prohibits privateering in case of war be- 
tween the two republics; and also to the addi 
tional article, which ‘nationalises all vessels of 
the parties which ** shall be provided by the re- 
spective governments with a patent issued ac- 
Cording to its laws; and in this particular, goes 
farther than any of our former treaties. 

JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, Feb. 10, 1847. 


The important treaty, referred to in the fore- 
boing communication, was confirmed by the Se- 
hale of the. United States in June last, and will 


be transferred to our columns at ap early day. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
IN RELATION TO NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
Wasuineroy, July 24, 1848. 
To the House of Representatives of the United Stales: 


In answer to the resolutions of the House of 
Representatives of the 10th instant, requesting 
information in relation to New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, l communicate herewith reports from the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Navy, with the documents which accompa- 


(ny the same. These reports and documents con- 
| tain information upon the several points of in 


quiry embraced by the resolutions. ‘The pro- 
per limits and boundaries of New Mexico and 
California” and delineated in the map referred 
to in the late treaty with Mexico, an authentic 
copy of which is here with transmitted; and all 
the additional information upon that subject, 
and also the most reliable information in respect 
to the population of these respective provinces 
which is in the possession of the Executive, will 
be found in the accompanying report of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The resolutions request information in regard 
to the existence of civil governments in New 
Mexico and California, their * form and charac- 
ter,” by whom instituted,” by ‘*what author- 
ity,” and how they are maintained and sup- 
ported.” 

la my message of December 22, 1846, in an- 
swer toa resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives calling for information * in relation to the 
establishment or organization of civil govern- 
tinents in any portion of the territory of Mexico 
which has or might be taken possession of by the 
army or navy of the United States,” | communi- 
cated the orders which had been given to the of- 
ficers of our army and navy, and stated the gen- 
eral authority upon which temporary military 
governments had been established over the con- 
quered portions of Mexico then in our military 
occupation. 

The temporary governments authorized were 
instituted by virtue of the rights of war. The 
power to declare war against a foreign country, 
and to prosecute it according to the general laws 
of war, as sanctioned by civilized nations, it will 
not be questioned, exists under our constitution. 
When Congress has declared that war exists with 
a foreign nation, the general laws of war ap- 
ply to our situation,” and it becomes the duty of 
the President, as the constitutional “ comman- 
der-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, to prosecute it. 

In prosecuting a foreign war, thus duly declar- 
ed by Congress, we have the right by “conquest 
and military occupation” to acquire possession 
of the territories of the enemy, and during the 
war lo “exercise the fullest rights of sovereign- 
ty over ii.“ The sovereignty of the enemy is in 
such case “suspended,” and his laws can “no 
longer be rightlully enforced” over the conquer- 
ed territory, or * be obligatory upon the inhabit- 
ants who remain and submit to the conquerors.” 
By the surrender the inhabitants pass under a 
temporary allegiance” to the conqueror, and are 
“ bound by such Jaws, and such only, as“ be may 
choose to recognize and impose. ‘From the na- 
ture of the case no other laws could be obliga- 
tory upon them ; for where there is no protection, 
or allegiance, or sovereigniy, there can be no 
claim to obedience.“ These are well established 
principles of the laws of war, as recognized and 
practiced by civilized nations; and they have 
been sanctioned by the highest judicial tribunal 
of our country. . 

The orders and instructions issued to the offi- 
cers of our army and navy, applicable to such 
portions of the Mexican territory as had been or 
might be conquered by our arms, were in strict 
conformity to these principles. They were, 
indeed, ameliorations of the rigors of the 
war upon which we might have insisted. They 
substituted for tbe harshness of military rule 
something of the mildest of civil government, 
and were not only the exercise of no excess of 
power, but were a relaxation in favor of the 
peaceable inhabitants of the conquered territory 
who had submitted to our authority, and were 
alike politic aud humane. li is from the same 
source of authority that we derive the unques- 
tioned right, after war bas been declared by Con- 
gress, to blockade the ports and coasts of the 
enemy, to capture his towns, cities, and provin- 
ces, and to levy contributions upon him lor the 
support of our army. Of the same character 


- With these is the right to subject to our tempo- 


New Mexico and Upper California were 
among the territories conquered and occupied by 
our forces, and such temporary governments 
were established over them. They were estab- 
lished by officers of our army and navy in com- 
mand, in pursuance of the orders and instructions 
accompanying my message to the House of Re- 
presentatives of December 22d, 1846. In theic 
form and detail, as at first established, they ex- 
ceeded in some respects [as was stated in that 
message] the authority which had been given; and 
instructions for the correction of the error were 
issued in despatches from the War and Navy 
Departments of the 11th of January, 1847. -co- 
pies of which are herewith transmitted. They 
have been maintained and supported out of the 
military exactions and contributions levied upon 
the enemy, and no part of the expense has been 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

In the routine of duty, some of the officers of 
the army and navy, who first established tlempo- 
rary governments in California and New Mexico, 
have been succeeded in command by other ofti- 
cers, upon whom like duties have devolved ; and 
the agents employed or designated by them to 
control the temporary governments have also, in 
some instances, been superceded by others. Such 
appointments, for temporary civil duty during 
our military occupation, were made by the offi- 
cers in command in the conquered territories re- 
spectively, 

On the conclusion and exchange of ratifica- 
tions of a treaty of peace with Mexico, which 
was proclaimed on the 4th instant, these tempo- 
rary governments necessarily ceased to exist. In 
the instructions to establish a temporary govern- 
ment over Mexico no distinction was made be- 
tween that and the other provinces of Mexico 
which might be taken and held in our military 
occupation. 

The Province of New Mexico, according to 
its ancient boundaries, as claimed by Mexico, 
lies on both sides of the Rio Grande, ‘That part 
of iton the east of that river was in dispute 
when the war between the United States and 
Mexico commenced. Texas, by a successful re- 
volution in April, 1836, achieved and subse- 
quently maintained her independence. By an 
act of Congress of Texas, passed in December, 
1836, her western boundary was declared to be 
the Rio Grande; from its mouth to its source, and 
thence due-north to the forty-second degree of 
north datitude. Though the Republic of Texas, 
by many acts of sovereignty which she extended 
and exercised, some of which were stated in my 
annual message of December, 1846, had estab- 
lished her clear title to the country west of the 
Neuces, and bordering on that part of the Rio 
Grande which lies below the Province of N. Mex- 
tco, she had never conquered or reduced to actual 
possession, and brought under her government 
and laws, that part of New Mexico lying east of 
the Rio Grande which she claimed to be withia 
her hmits. On the breaking out of the war, we 
found Mexico in possession of this disputed ter- 
ritory. As our army approached Santa Fe, (tne 
capital of New Mexico,) it was found to be held 
by a governor under Mexican authority, and an 
armed force collected to resist our advance. The 
inhabitants were Mexicans, acknowledging allo- 
gianceto Mexico. The boundary in dispute was 
the line between the two countries engaged in 
actual war, and the settlement of it of necessity 
Gepended ona treaty of peace. Finding the Mex- 
ican authorities and people in possession, our 
forces conquered them, and extended military 
rule over them and the territory which they ac- 
tually occupied, in lieu of the sovereignty which 
was displaced. It was not possible to disturb 
or change the practical boundary line in the 
midst of the war, when no negotiation for its 
adjustment could be opened, and when Texas 
was not present by her constituted authorities to 
establish and maintain government over a hostile 
Mexican population, who acknowledged no alle- 
giance to her. There was, therefore, no alter- 
native left but to establish and maintain military 
rule during the war over the conquered people 
in the disputed territory who had submitted lo 
our arms, or to forbear the exercise of our bel- 
ligerent rights, and eare, them in a state of an- 

and without control. i 
AA the country in dispute r ightfully be- 
longed to Mexico or to Texas, it was our right in 
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the first case, and our duty as well as our right 
in the latter, to conquer and hold it. Whilst this 
territory was in our possession 88 conquerors, 
with a population hostile to the United States, 
which more than once broke out in open insur- 
rection, it was our unquestionable duty to con- 
tinue our military occupation of it until the con- 
clusion of the war, and to establish over it mili- 
tary government, necessary for our own security, 
as well as for the protection of the conquered 
people. 

By the joint resolution of Congress, March 1, 
1845, ** for annex ing Texas to the United States,” 
the “adjustment of all question of boundary 
which may arise with other governments” was 
reserved to this government. When the conquest 
of New Mexico was consummated by our arms 
the question of boundary remained still unadjust- 
ed. Until the exchange of the ratifications of 
the late treaty, New Mexico never became an 
' undisputed portion of the United States; and it 
would therefore have been premature to deliver 
over to Texas that portion of it, on the east side 
of the Rio Grande, to which she asserted a 
claim. However just the right of Texas may 
have been to it, that right had never been reduced 
into her possession, and it was contested by Mex- 
ico. 

By the cession of the whole of New Mexico 
on both sides of the Rio Grande to the United 
States, the question of disputed boundary, so far 
as Mexico is concerned, has been settled; leaving 
the question as to the true limits of Texas, 
in New Mexico, to be adjusted between that 
State and the United States. Under the circum- 
stances existing during the pendency of the war, 
and while the whole of New Mexico, as claimed 
dy our enemy, was in our military occupatiofiy, | 
was not unmindful of the rights of Texas to that 
portion of it which she claimed to be within her 
limits. In answer tos leiter from the Governor 
of Texas, dated on the 4th of January, 1847, the 
Secretary of State, by my direction, informed 
him, in a leiter of the 12th of February, 1847, 
that in the President's snnual message of De- 
cember, 1846, You have already perceived that 
New Mexico is at present in the temporary oc- 
cupation of the troops of the United States, and 
the government over it ie military in its charac- 
ter. It is merely such a government as must 


exist under the laws of nations and of war, to. 


preserve order and protect the righis of the in- 
habitants, and will cease on the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with Mexico. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more certain than that this tempora- 
ry government, resulting from necessity, can 
never injuriously allect the right which the Presi- 
dent believes to be justly asserted by Texas to 
the whole territory on this side of the Rio 
Gronde, whenever the Mexican claim to it shall 
have been extinguished by treaty. But this is a 
subject which more properly belongs to the legisla- 
tive than the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment.“ 


The result of the whole is, that Texas had as- 
serted a right to that part of New Mexico east of 
the Rio Grande, which is believed, under the 
acts of Congress for the annexation and admission 
of Texas into the Union as a Stale, and under 
the constitution and Jaws of Texas, to be well 
founded ; but this right had never been reduced 
to her actual possession and occupancy. The 
General Government, possessing exclusively the 
war-muking power, had the right to take military 
possession of this disputed territory and until 
the title to it was perfected by a treaty of peace, 
it was their duty to hold it, and to establish a 
temporary military government over it for the 
preservation of the conquest itself, the safety 
uf our army, and the security of the conquered 
inhabitants. 

‘he resolutions further request information 
whether any persons have been tried and con- 
demned for-* treason against the United States 
in that partof New Mexico lying east of the 
Rio Gracde since the same has been in the oc- 
cupancy of our army ;” and, if so, before * what 
tribunal,” aud ‘by what authority of Jaw such 
tribunal was established!” It sppears that, after 
the territory in question was * in the occupancy 
of our army,” some of the conquered Mexican 
inhabitants, who had at first submitted to our 
authority, broke out in open insurrection, mur- 
dering our soldiers and citizens, and committing 
other alrocious crimes. Some of the principal 
ollenders, who were apprehended, were tried and 
condemned by a tribunal iuvested with civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, which bad been established 
in a conquered country by the military officer in 


command. That the offenders deserved (he pun- 
ishment inflicted upon them there is no reason to 
doubt; and the error in the proceedings against 
them consisted in designating and describing 
their crimes as “treason against the United 
States.“ This error was pointed out, and its re- 
currence thereby prevented, by the Secretary of 
War, in a despatch to the officer in command in 
New Mexico, dated on the-26th of June, 1847, a 
copy of which, together with copies of all com- 
munications relating to the subject which have 
been received at the War Department, are bere- 
with transmitted. 

The resolutions call for information in relation 
to the quantity of public Jands acquired within 
the ceded territory, and“ how much of the same 
is within the boundaries of Texas, as defined by 
the act of the Congress of the Republic of Texas 
of the 19th day of December, 1836.” No means 
of making an accurate estimate on the subject 
is in the possession of the Executive department. 

The information which is possessed will be 
found in the accompanying report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The country ceded to the United States lying 
west of the Rio Grande, and to which Texas has 
no title, is estimated by the Commissioner of the 
General Land office to contain 526,078 square 
miles, or 366,689,920 acres. 

The period since the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty has been too short to enable the 
Government to have access to, or to procure ab- 
stracts or copies of, the land titles issued by 
Spain or by the Republic of Mexico. Steps will 
be taken to procure this information at the ear- 
liest practicable period. It is estimated, as ap- 
pears from the accompanying report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that much the larger por- 
tion of the land within the territories ceded re- 
mains vacant and unappropriated, and will be 
subject to be disposed of by the United States. 
Indeed, a very considerable portion of the land 
embraced in the cession, it is believed, has been 
disposed of or granted either by Spain or 
Mexico. 

What amount of money the United States 
may be able to realize from the sales of these 
vacant lands mus: be uncertain; but it is confi- 
dently believed that, by prudent management, 
after making liberal grants to emigrants and set- 
tlers, it will exceed the cost of the war and all 
the expenses to which we have been subjected 
in acquiring it. 

The resolutions also call for the“ evidence, or 
any part thereof,” that the extensive and valuable 
territories ceded by Mexico to the United States 
constitute“ indemnity for the past.” 

The immense value of the ceded country docs 
not consist alone in the amount of muney for 
which the public lands may be sold. If not a 
doliar could be realized from the sale of these 
lands, the cession of the jurisdiction over the 
country, and the fact that ıt has become a part 
of our Union, and cannot be made subject to the 
European power, constitutes ample ‘ indemnity 
for the past,” in the immense value and advanta- 
ges which its acquisition must give to the com- 
mercial, navigating, manulacturing, and agricul- 
tural interest of our country. 

The value of the public lands embraced within 
the limits of the ceded territory, great as that 
value may be, is far less important to the people 
of the United States than the sovereignty over 
the country. Most of our States contain no 
public lands owned by the United States; and 
yet the sovereignty and jurisdiction over them is 
of incalculable importance to the nation. In 
the State of New York the United States is the 
owner of no public lands, and yet two-thirds of 
our whole revenue is collected at the great port 
of that State, and within ber limits is found about 
one-seventh of our entire population. Although 
none of the future ies on our coast of Caliſor- 
nia may ever rival the city of New York in 
wealth, population, and business, yet, that im- 
portant cities will grow up on tbe magnificent 
harbors of that coast, with a rapidly increasing 
population, and yielding a large revenue, would 
seem to be certain. By the possession of the 
safe and capacious harbors on the coast of Cali- 
ſoruia we shall have great advantages in securing 
the rich commerce of the East, and shall thus 
obtain for our products new and increased mar- 
kets, and greatly eolarge our coasting and for- 
eign trade, as well as augment our tonnage 
and revenue. 

These great advantages, far more than the 
simple value of the public lands in the ceded 


territory, “ constitute our n for the past.” 
TAMER POI tk 


Thirticth Congress. 


Monday, July 24, 1848. 


In Senare.—The Vice President called to or- 
der at the usual hour and proceeded to business. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
lation to the number of officers now employed in 
the Baltimore Custom House, with their salaries, 
and the number employed on the 4th of March, 
1845, being in response to the resolution of in- 
quiry offered some time since by Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland. 

The general appropriation bill was read twice 
and referred. 

Mr. Johnson submitted a resolution, asking the 
President to communicate to the Senate the pro- 
ceedings of the two Courts of Inquiry into charges 
preferred against Col. Pillow. Adopted. 


The Senate then, on motion of Mr. Clayton, 
took up for consideration the Territorial Bill, for 
the establishment of civil governments in Oregon, 
California and New Mexico. 

Mr. Clayton commenced the debate with some 
remarks in favor of the adoption of the bill, aud 
was followed by 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, who moved an 
amendment to the bill, to admit negroes into the 
territory of Oregon, with the same privileges as 
whites. The amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Clarke, of Rhode Island, [a member of 
the commiitee, ] then addressed the Senate. The 
bill was reported with the consent of two mem- 
bers of the committee, [himself and Mr: Under- 
wood,}] who did not give their assent to the pro- 
vision of the bill. With the exception of the 
clause which provides that, if the territorial le- 
gislature in Oregon shall not reaffirm the law 
of the provisional government prohibiting slavery 
in the territory within three months after tbe 
assembling of the first. territorial legislature, 
that law shall be null and void, the bill would 
have received his entire assent. He diselaim- 
ed any intention to have been instrumental 
in producing a bill which would be distasteful to 
the North or the South. He accepted the ap- 
pointment on the committee, with a full know- 
ledge of, and concurrence in, the sentiment of 
his constituents in opposition to the introduction 
of slavery into territory now free. 

lt was the understanding of a majority of the 
committee that the territory of Oregon was to be 
unequivocally and positively a free territory. 
And it was supposed by him that the bill would 
make unequivocal provision to that effect. But 
on looking over the bill, he found in the sixth 
section a provision that the bills passed by the 
territorial legislature shall be submitted to Con- 
gress, and if not approved, shall be null and 
void. Thus, by this provision, the question is 
left just where it was before. To remedy this 
evil, he propnsed an amendment to the sixth 
section, in the shape of a proviso, that no law 
of the territorial legislature repealing the probi- 
bition of slaves by the provisional government, 
shi be valid, until such repeal shall have been 
sanctioned by Congress. 


When the Republic of Texas came into the 
Union, it was the understanding in Congress that 
Oregon, when it came in, should come in as a 
free State ; and it was the more important that 
this understanding should now be carried out, as 
the boundaries of Texas had since been greatly 
increased, if her claims to the line of the Rio 
Grande, &c., be recognized. With this amend- 
ment he thought the bill would be more satis- 
factory to all. Further, the members of the 
committee from the North conceived that by 
the laws of the Republic of Mexico slavery 
is abolished in New Mexico and California, 
and that its introduction into these territories 
could not take place without the sanction of Con- 

ress. 
: Lest any doubt should exist on the aubject, he 
had proposed an amendment to the 26th section 
of the bill, (eleventh line) after the word ‘slavery,’ 
that it being understood and declared that at the 
ume of the cession of California and New Mexi- 
co to the United States, slavery and involuntary 
servitude had been prohibited and did not exist 
therein, the laws in existence there when so 
ceded shall remain in force until changed by the 
Congress of the United States. He sent also to 
thé Secretary’s table the decree in 1829, by Pre- 
sident Guerrero, abolishing slavery in the repub- 
lic of MexicoG_also, an act, passed by the Con. 
gress of Mexico in 1837, declaring that slavery 
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is, ond shall ſorever remain abolished in the Re- 
public, &c. Of the fact that these laws were in 
existence and in force at the time of the cession, 
he had satisfied himself beyond doubt. 

In regard to the question of personal liberty, 
where slaves were carried into California or New 
Mexico, as doubt existed as to whether the con- 
stitutional power of the United States overrides 
the laws in force at the time of the cession, he 
proposed to add, at the end of 28th line, in sec- 
tion 24th, an amendment providing that in all 
cases involving the personal liberty of any per- 
son going to or residing therein, an appeal shall 
be allowed directly by the individual to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In the language of the day, he should shrink 
from no responsibility,” and with the lights be- 
fore him, he would not, if the objectionable feu- 
ture were retained, give it his support. He had 
reserved to himself the right of dissenting here 
to any provisions of the bill which did not meet 
his approbation. And he handed to the Senator 
from Indiana a paper to that effect, which he 
desired might be read. 

Mr. Berrien had no wish to oppose any desire 
on the subject, of the Senator from Rhode ls- 
land, but he thought the reading of the paper 
would be introducing a precedent which, if 
adopted, would be calculated to embarrass the 
action of committees. 

After some remdrks by Messrs. Bright and 
Foote, on this point, Mr. Clarke proceeded to fur- 
ther explanations in regard to the proceedings in 
committee. Neither he nor the Senator from 
Kentucky had objected to the reporting of the 
bill, but he (Mr. Clarke) had distinctly reserved 
to himself the right of expressing, in the Senate, 
his objections to the bill, and had subsequently 

committed these reservations to paper, which he 
handed to the Senator from Indiana. He did not 
feel himself bound, by his course in the commit- 
tee, to vole either for or against the bill, but free 
to vote in accordance with the instructions of his 
constituents. . 

Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, next addressed 
the Senate, and in opposition tothe bill. Was 
opposed tp the indefinite character of the bill. 
What he desired was positive legislation; and 
the bill so framed as to clearly and unequivocally 
prohibit slavery in Oregon. 

Mr. Miller proceeded, and in reply toa ques- 
tion by Mr. Foote, as to whether he would vote 
for " any compromise,” said that he was in favor 
of the compromise which allowed slavery to ex- 
ist where it now exists, and prohibited it in terri- 
tory now free. He insisted that it was the duly 
of Congress, if the prosperity of the new terri- 
tories was to be best promoted by keeping them 
free, ao to declare, without regard to the pecu- 
har interests of the North or the South. 

Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, spoke at length in 
favor of the bill. He said that so far as the Se- 
nalors from his section of the country were con- 
cerned, he stood alone. But that should not 
move hi. u from a settled purpose, as he believed 
he was acting from a sense of duly as well as for 
the best interests of the country. The sneers 


and insinuations of opponents would nat cause 


a 


bim to deviate from the course he had marked 
out for himself. , 

Mr. Fitzgerald next took the floor, and referred 
to the impression which was supposed to exist, 
that bis [Mr. Filzgerald's] vote would be consi- 


- dered as reflecting the views of Gen. Cass, Whose 


successor he was. He had never received from 
Gen. Cass a word or a line on the subject not to 
be found in his letter to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. He had been lelt by the State of Michi- 
Zan to act as his own judgment dictates. He 
had voted ageinst the proposition to raise 
tbis committee, because he desired to vote direct- 
ly on the Oregon bill—he considered it an act ol 
justice to the people of that country. 

Bul when the commitice had been decided 
upon, he had voted for every member of that 
committee, In tbe report of that committee he 
bad looked for the Rainbow of Peace,” and 
bad voted for the motion to strike out all that 
part which did not relate to Oregon. He would 
vote for the bill, if he could feel an assurance 
that it would settle the question, though to many 
of its provisions he was opposed—be would vote 
for it, even though it should be his political 
annihilation. But he believed it would not— 
that an excilemacnt was existing in the free States, 
which would be increased, he feared, to a whirl- 
wind, and which this bill could not be calculated 
to allay. 

Mr. Corwin did not think, after the very lucid 


argument of the Senator from Vermout (Mr: 
Phelps) it was necessary to protract the debate: 
But he felt, nevertheless, bound to state very for- 
cibly the reason which would influence him in 
voting against the bill. He did not believe the 
passage of this law, however, was calculated to 
create excitement or produce a disruption of the 
Union. If he could suppose such a disruption, 
from such causes, posstble, he should consider 
himself scarcely worthy of a seat on that floor. 


[ The whole of this speech will be transferred to our 
pages at an early date.] 


A rambling discussion bere ensued—several 
Senators participating—in which the slavery 
question formed the burthen. 

Mr. Underwood next took the floor, when the 
Senate adjourned. 


Hovse or Rerresentatives.—The House met 
at the usual hour, and after the ordinary prelimi- 
nary business, 

Mr. Clingman offered a resolution that Con- 
gress should adjourn, sine die, on the 7th of Au- 
gust. Some debate arose upon the question, and 
the resolution was finally adopted by avote of 
127 to 49. 

A long message was received from the Presi- 
dent, by his private Secretary, in reply to a re- 
solution of the House, calling for information 
in regard to the establishment of civil goveru- 
ments in New Mexico and California, also in re- 
gard to their population and boundartes. 


[See Message on 87th page.] 


Mr. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, moved that ten 
thousand copies of the message be printed for the 
use of the House. 

Mr. Hilliard opposed the motion. He consi- 

dered the message “as boastful in tone, and not 
sustained by the facts in relation to the- govern- 
ments in the territories in question. The Presi- 
deni had acted with an indecent haste in establish- 
ing those governments without any authority 
from Congress. He boasts of having made a 
good bargain in acquiring these territories by the 
treaty with Mexico; but as he (Mr. Hilliard) did 
not agree with him on this or other points, he 
would not consent (o the printing of a message 
to sustain or approve of such a gross assumption 
of power. He wenton to speak of the slavery 
question, and avowed his determination to op- 
pose the su-called compromise bill now before 
the Senate. It did not settle the slavery ques- 
tion; it only deferred it, and leſt it as open as 
before. 
. Mr. Birdsall, of New York, spoke in favor of 
the motion and applauded the Compromise bill. 
He denounced the Barnburner movement in New 
York, and called Mr. Van Buren a factionist and 
disorganizer. 

Mr. Vinton opposed the“ motion, and denounced 
the President as having assumed a power in es- 
tablishing the provisional governments in the con- 
quered territories, no where given him by the 
constitution ur the laws. 

Mr. Duncan combatted the views of the Presi- 
dent as contained in the message, and declared 
that they were utterly contrary to all well esta- 
blished principles of the Law of nations. 

The motion to print ten thousand copies was 
finally carried, aud the message was made the 
special order of the day for Thureday next. 

Tne House then adjourned. ` 


Tuesday, July 25, 1848. 
In Senate.—Mr. Atchison, from the Indian 
Committee, iy Ss a bill providing for the pay- 
ment of the Creeks, under the treaty of Indian 
Springs. 

Mr. Breese introduced a resolution of inquiry, 
which was adopted, in reference to unexpended 
balances for surveys of the public lands. 

Mr. Breese introduced a resolution, authori- 
zing the appointment of a paymaster to adjust 
and pay mileage of officers of the army. 

Mr. Yulee, irom the Naval Committee, report- 
ed a recommendation that the Senate noa-concur 
in the House amendments to the bill renewing 
certain naval pensions, and the Senate dòn con 
curred accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the consideration of 
the Territorial bill was resumed and Mr. Under- 
wood (of the committee) addressed the Senate, 
in explanation of the motives which governed 
him in bis opposition to the bill as reported. 
The power to legislate for the terriloriss, he 
said, was clear to his mind. The power to govern 
is a necessary incident of the power to acquire 


or preserve the property of the general! govern- 


ment. He had therefore gone into the committee E 
with a full belief that they had jurisdiction of the 
question which had been submitted to them. 


His scheme was to organize territorial govern- 


ments, in all these territories, restricting them in 
certain particulars, but leaving them free to le- 
gislate for the existence or non-existence of sla- 
very, as they might deem proper, and in regard 
to all other subjects not embraced in the restrio- 
tions referred to. 
blish such institutions as they might desire. Ho 
considered it a piece of arrogance to say to the 
people of these territories, ‘* You shall have only 
such institutions as we choose to dictate.” 


To leave them free to esta- 


He aid, in the course of his remarks, that but 


for the course of the abolitionists, very consider- ~ 
able progress would ere this have been made m 


Kentucky, in the emancipation of the slave popu- 
lation. ' 


His speech was confined chiefiy to an exami- 


nation of the institution of slavery as it exists, 
the opinions of the North, and the impossibility 
of immediate emancipation. 


He had been anxious, in the committee, to in- 


duce such a course, as would enable Congress at 
the present session to make a clear and explicit 
declaration on this ‘subject. 
for this if he could do sy conscientiously—and if 
it suited his Southern brethren, he saw no reason 
why he should not fall in with them. He should 
therefure keep nimselſ open to conviction, how- 
ever he might now be opposed to some of its 
provisions. : | 


He wished to vote 


But he thought that the settlement of the 


question had better be left to the national will, 
as expressed in the National Legislature, than to 
the interposition of any veto which R was ex- 
pected to provide for by the election of a North- 
ern or Southern President. 


Mr. Butler followed. Until yesterday the dis- 


cussion had been conducted with calmness, and 
he hoped witb a prospect of an amicable adjust- 
ment. 
by the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Corwin,) he 
had abandoned the ho 
rent that the controversy was to be conducted 
in the spirit of aggressive hostility toward the 
South. He replied, with considerable severity, 
to portions of Mr. Corwin’s remarks, and denied 
the superiority of Northern over Southern pa- 
triotism and legislation. 


But from the feeling yesterday exhibited 


pe—it had become appa- 


He had come to the conclusion that it was the 


duty of the South to resist these assaults of the 
North upon the rights and interests of the South; 
that the question ought now to be settled, and 
not left to the veto of General Cass or General 
Tay lor. 


He was opposed also to leaving it to the Ter- 


ritorial Legislatures— Indians, Spaniards, Ste- 
venson's regiment and others. 
knew the decision must be against them. 
them with a government such as proposed by 


If so left, he 
Leave 


the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood) 


and they would have laws and teelings the anti- 
podes of those on the Atlantic coast. 


The proposition of the Senator from Vermont, 


that Congress have the same plenitude of power 
over the territories as the States have over the 
legislation of the States, he denies, though he 
paid a very high compliment to the argument of 
Mr. Phelps yesterday, on all the constitutional 
questions involved. 


He contended that the power of Congress was 
the power of a trustee—that the public domain 
was held for the benefit of all the people, and 
that Congress had not the power to legislate 
away their community of interest, or to pass 
laws in reference thereto for the benefit of one 


section to the injury of another section of the 


Union. There was no power in Congress to 
make any such discrimination. 

Nor was it for the North to endeavor to de- 
prive the South of tpat for which they had paid 
them the full value. The political morality of 
the North—and of New York in particular—was 
like that of the missionary, who, after he had 
blessed the venison without knowing that Peacod 
had killed it on Sunday, concluded that they 
might then eat it, but gave Peacod thirty-nine 
lashes for breaking the Sabbath. Tbe North, 
who had reaped all the advantages of the slave 
trade, were now disposed to turn round and give 
“ Peacod”’ thirty-nine lashes. 

Mr. Foote next obtained the floor. He should 
not have addressed the Senate on the bill, had it 
not been for his peculiar alutude bere, between 
two fires... He had recently found bimsolſ vio- 
lently assailed by the organ of the Senator from 
South Carolina (he kuew without any instru- 


— 
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mentality of either of the distinguished Senators 
from that State)—as worse than an abolitionist, 
and a worthy associate of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, whilst from the North it was well 
known that the denunciations had not been less 
Joud or deep. He, therefore, felt called upon to 
define his position on the questions involved in 
this bill. 

In regard to the slave-trade, he thought that 
with all its evils it had not been without its be- 
nefits— that the 3,000,000 of christian blacks now 
in this country, but for the slave-trade, would 
have been roaming throughout the wilds of 
Africa, pagans. and savages— that the christinn 
and republican colony of Liberia would not have 
been founded but for the slave-trade—and that 
the slave-trade had done something towards has- 
tening the millenium—for an approximation to- 
wards that day foretold in Scripture. 

He was in favor of a ‘ compromise” of the 
question of slavery now agitating the country— 
he was in favor of it, because he was io favor of 
the preservation of this Union—he waa in favor 
of it, because the experiment had once been 
tried, and the Union had been saved by com- 
promise.” He compared certain doctrines of 
the speeches delivered on the Oregon bill by the 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
and the Senator from “Massachusetts, (Mr. Da- 
vis,) to show a wonderful similarity of views be- 
tween those gentlemen, and to point out the in- 
consistencies and unsoundness of each. 

The speech of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. F. said, contained in its worst form the 
Wilmot Proviso, and he had for this reason felt 
great alarm when he saw it committed to print 
for general circulation. His present object was 
to relieve the South from the dilemmas in which 
she had thus been placed. His views as lo the 
„C Compromise,” which should be adopted, ap- 
peared to coincide with those expressed to-day 
by Mr. Underwood. l 

Siavery, he contended, could not exist in Ca- 
lifornia and New Mexico, without legislative 
protection. 

Mr. Foote then referred to the remarks yester- 
day of Mr. Corwin, as the bellowings which 
might be supposed to come from the bowels of 
the God Moloch, and disgraceful to any one who 
has the least respect for the institutions of his 
country—equalled only in enormity by his speech 
on the Mexican War—a speech which has re- 
ceived the condemnation of his constituents and 
the people of the whole United States. 

The inference to be drawn from the remarks 
of Mr. Foote, which were extended 20 great 
lengib, and of a very discursive character, was 
that he would vote fur the present bill, though 
not Ta a “compromise” as he would have pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Westcott ſollowed Mr. Foote, on the powers 
of Congress to legislate for the territories, taking 
views somewhat different from those entertained 
by Mr. Calhoun and expressed in his late speech 
on the Oregon Territorial Bill. 

Mr. Westcott spoke until half-past six o'clock. 
After he bad concluded various explanations 
were made by Messrs. Baldwin and Berrien.— 
Mr. Johnston of Maryland followed, and offered 
two amendments, the. first of which provides that 
appeals in slave cases may be made to the Su- 
preme Court, without regard to the amount in- 
volved, and the second probibits legislation in re- 
gard to the admission or exclusion of African 
slavery only. Without action, the Senate ad- 

Journed at a quarter past seven o'clock. 


House or Representarives.—The amerdment 
of the Senate to the Naval Appropriation Bill 
was taken up, and the House agreed to part, dis- 
agreed to part, and amended other parts. 

The Committee of Conference on the Indian 
Appropriation Bill, made a report (similar to 
that in Senate, ] which was concurred in. And 
so the bill passed. 

Committees were called on for Reports; and a 
number, generally unimportant, were made. 

A joint resolution was ceported, in reference 
to the tobacco trade with Europe; read twice 
aud referred to the Committee of the Whole. 

The Select Committee on Rules reported in 
favor of abolishing the *‘ five minutes” rule, and 
the report was laid on the table—107 to 62. 

The same Committee reported also a new joint 
rule, providing for the taking up of the unfinish- 
ed business at the second session of any Cun- 
gress, in the vurder in which it was lelt at the first 
session of such Congress. Adopted. 

The House then, in Committee of the Whole, 


took up the bill reported some time since from 
the House Committee on Territories, io“ esta- 
blish the territorial government of Oregon,“ —si- 
milar in its provisions to that which recently en- 
gaged the attention of the Senate, but further 
including in the twelfth section the proviso of 
the ordinance of 1787. 

Mr. Harris, of Alabama, adcressed the com- 
mittee at length on the question of slavery in the 
territories, sustaining generally the Southern doc- 


trine on that subject. 


Mr. Couger followed in favor of the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in Oregon, and in advocacy of the 
power of Congress to control all legislation for 


the territories. 


Mr. Wallace obtained the floor, and gave his 


views at some length. 


Mr. Bayly, [Mr. W. giving way.] by consent, 
and by way of personal explanation, proceeded 
to correct sundry statements made by Mr. Holmes 
of South Carolina in his speech of the 28th of 
June, with reference to the position aud course of 
the Virginia delegation in the last Congress upon 


the Oregon boundary question. 


The committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday, July 26, 1848. 


Senate.—After the disposal of some unim- 


portant petitions, memorials and reports, 


Mr. King introduced a bill, which had its se- 
eond reading and was referred, granting to the 
ortions 
of the public lands, for a railroad from Mobile 


State of Alabama the right of way and 


to the mouth of the Ohio river. 
A resolution offered last evening by Mr. Han- 


negan, providing for a recess from 4 to half- 
past 5 to-day, and for an evening session, was 
taken up and debated, when Mr. Hannegan with- 


drew it. 


On motion of Mr. Clayton, the consideration of 
Bill was then’ resumed, and 
amendments were proposed by Messrs. Baldwin 
and Walker—by the first two additional sec- 
tions, in reference to proceedings in cases of ap- 


the Territorial 


peal, and by the latter, striking out part of the 
Tth, 8th, and 9th lines of the sixth section. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson then proposed to insert in 
that part of the bill which relates to New Mexi. 


co, the same amendments proposed by him last 
evening, to that part which relates to California. 
He then proceeded with his argument, which 
had not been concluded when the Senate ad- 


journed last evening. 


He argued that the difference in the character 
between the population of Oregon and California, 
and New Mexico, rendered necessary, for the iwo 
latter, a different form of government from that 


which the bill provides for the two former. The 


territorial government proposed for the two laț- 
ter is similar to that which was first provided for 


the North-western Territory. 

The executive, legislative and judicial powers 
of the governments proposed for these territories 
were then examined and explained at length, 
and the plan of embracing governments for each 
in the same bill, defended. 

The Commitiee had been actuated, as every 
good citizen now is, by a sincere desire to have 
this question of slavery settled; and they had 
reported a bill, embracing governments for such 
ter:itory,as was just both tothe North and the 
South, and that the fate of each might be deter- 
mined by the action on all combined. 


The bill, he said, provides that the question of 


slavery io the new territories shall be decided 
by the constitution, and by the tribunal under the 
constitution established for the decision of such 
questions. 

Ho had hoped that the Missouri Compro nise 
line would be adopted and accepted, in and out 
of this Chamber. But when the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Bright) proposed that compromise, 
the declaration resounded from the North that 
the cry of “repeal” would be raised. And 
when it was shown that the effect of this com. 
promise was to give to the free States 1.500, 000 
squaré miles, and to the slave States 200, 000 
square mile this opposition io the compromise 
was received by him with perfect amazement. 

What, then, he asked, is to be done? ‘Those 
territories are not to be ceded back—no one pro- 
poses this. ‘Then what is to be done, and what 
does this opposition mean? What was it but an 
assertion of the right of the North to insult the 
South? 

When, brought into a position where one must 
yield or the other must yield, and the South 


yields, she is told—no, we will not allow you to 
yield—we have got you in this position and 


we intend to hold you there. 
The Svuth was prepared to yield a great deal 


—more than she should be required to yield—but 


this was rejected; and now, when it is proposed 
by this Committee to submit the whole question 
to the judiciary of the country, we are ‘old by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] that no 
confidence is to be reposed in the honesty of that 
tribunal. 


Mr. Corwin felt unwilling that the remarks of 


the Senator from Maryland should go abroad as 
the proper interpretation of his own. 
had said was, that knowing the diversity of opi- 
nion which existed on this subject here, and 
from one end of the Union tothe other, he would 
not believe thatthe Judges on the bench were 


more pure, or less likely to be influenced by sec- 


tional feeling and prejudices, than Senators here, 
and others elsewhere, and that he could not but 
believe that the sentiments of those judges, com- 
ing from the North or the South, would be the 
same as others interested residing in such oppo- 
site sections of the Union. He neither intended 
nor expressed any disrespect for that court, but 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Johnson was very happy tohear the Sena- 
tor now admit the integrity of that court. 


He repeated what he had said on a former oc- 


casion, that he wonld greatly prefer that the 
Government should remain in the hands of the 
party in power, than this question should not be 
settled. Official station was of no importance to 
him, tn comparison with the preservation of the 
Union. 

Excitable as Southern men are supposed to be, 
he thought that they had given evidence on this 
floor, that their characters have been misunder- 
stood. There was not one but himself bere, he 


believed, who was not a slave-holder; and yet 


no one could have failed to perceive the expres- 
sion of silent indignation wilh which those Sena- 
tors had listened to remarks the most remarka- 
ble he had ever heard. 


The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Corwin) had 
even gone so far as to declare that slave-holvers 


are all deserving of damnation, and if saved, will 
be only saved because of their ignorance of the 
crime they are committing. , 


Mr. Corwin said he had no recollection of it, 


and denied emphatically that he had made such 


a declaration. 


Mr. Johnson was glad to hear that the Senator 
had not kuown what he did say, but of the fact 
that he had made the declaration, he (Mr. J.) 
was very certain. 


Mr. Baldwin (who sits near Mr. Corwin) said 
that he bad heard from him no such expreisson. 

Mr. Berrien (who sits in the seat immediately 
at the left of Mr. Corwin) said that the declara- 
tion fell with great distinctness on his ear, at the 
time, and irom the impression then made on his 
minu, his recollection was very clear on the sub- 
ject. The remark of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. B. said) was, that be did not believe a 
slave-holder, becauze he wag a slave-holder, 
would necessarily be damned, but, iſ saved, it 
would be because of his ignorance of what he 
was doing. : 

Mr. Corwin said be had been much surprised 
at the words which sume had been disposed, 
during the last few days, to put into his mouth. 
His speech had been made under great disad- 
vantages, as was well known to the Senate, 
and if any such remark had fallen from him, 
he was sure it must have been made in reference 
to the slave-trade, nut in reference to slave- 
holders.” 

Mr. Johnson proceeded to an examination of 
the condition of the blecks in several of the free 
States, with a view to show the distinctions there 
existing, as to political rights and privileges, be- 
tween the white and the black population, and 
that the South are not the only *sinners” to- 
wards the black race. But the North, he sup- 
posed, deemed themselves sinners only in a small 
way—the South were the great sinners. 

In reference to the power of appeal in these 
new territories, and the difficulty under the bill 
of obtaining an early decision by the Supremee 
Court, he insisted that a decision might be 
had at the next term of the Court, aud such de- 


cision in one case would determine the question 


in all. 
He closed with a very earnest appeal to Sena- 


lors io pass this bill, with his proposed amend- 
ment, and thus settle the agitating question 
which was shaking the Union to its foundations. 


What he 
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Mr. Badger ſollowed, in explanation of the 
considerations which would induce him to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. Diz next obtained the floor, and replied, 
very eloquently to the many allusions which had 
been made, in the course of the debate, to him- 
self and the State wbich „he had in part the 
honor to represent.“ His object appeared to be 
to defend that State from the imputations which 
he conceived had been cast upon her honor, and 
upon her allegiance to the confederacy. He 
went very fully into an examination of the ques- 
tion of Slavery. He addressed the Senate in op- 
position to the bill. which he considered yielded 
everything to the South. 

Mr. Butler replied, and referred particularly 
to a decision f the Governor of New York, 
which he characterized as one of the most fla 
grant violations of the compact between the 
North and the South which he had ever known 
of anywhere. Whether that act had been sanc- 
tioned by the New York Legislature, he should 
not take the trouble to ascertain—he should take 
the word of the Senator from New York. To 
all that the Senator had said in regard to the 
gallant conduct of the sons of the two States at 
Churubusco be had nothing to reply, for it had 
met a response in his own bosom—it had touched 
his feelings. (Mr. Diz’s speech was in oppo- 

sition to the bill.) 

Mr. Daylon obtained the floor, but, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mangum, gave way to a motion by 
Mr. Mangum to adjourn, though opposed to the 
motion. It was decided, by yeas and nays, 17 
to 30, in the negative, and Mr. Dayton proceed- 
ed. He desired, he said, that the question should 
be taken before the rising of another sun. The 
bill bad been reported as a * compromise.” He 
had no sympathy with those who denounce it as 
a skulking measure. He looked upon it as a 
fair effort of the committee at compromise. His 
friend from New York (Mr. Dix) seemed to 
think that they had yielded to the South all that 
they had asked fur—they asked for more than 
they had hitherto cliaimed—the constitutional 
right to take their slaves into territories where 
slavery had never existed. In this there had 
been no skulking—their course had been straight 
furward—for one, he was disposed to acquit 
Southern men of any imputation -of skulking. 
There had been no dodging either by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, (Mr. Phelps) if there had 
been dodging any where. There had been a 
manly effort to justify the introduction of this bill, 
but he must vote against it. 

Experience shows us, he said, that all these 
idle disquisitions on slavery in the abstract end- 
ed m breaking down that feeling which should 
exist between members of the same brotherhood. 
He therefore assumed the opinion at the outset, 
thal Congress had the power over this whole sub- 
ject. And he had never seen anything which so 
much surprised him as the difference of senti- 
ment which had su suddenly sprung up in this 
body—this difference of sentiment, which was 
bounded by Mason’s and Dison's line. He 
asked the Senator from South Carolina, whether 
when this law, contirming the act of the ter- 
riturial legislature of Oregon, prohibiting sla- 
very, comes back here for approval, he will vote 
for it. 

Mr. Calhoun replied, emphatically, after the 
repetition of the question two or threo times, 
and evasive replies. - No! - f 

Mr. Berrien then explained that the laws of 
Oregon would remain in force until rejected by 
Congress, and such rejection approved by the 
President. 

This Mr. Dayton contended, would not chapge 
the charscter of the provision, or the power of 
Congress to nullify the wishes of the people of 
the territory. If the construction thus given 
were correct, then there was still less in the 
bill than he had supposed. The question had 
resolved itself into one of mere expediency. 
Slavery could never get into Oregon—the same 
was (rue of California—a few might get there, 
but the institution could never fix itself there. 
There agriculture was principally brought about 
dy irrigation—requiring a nice sort of labor, 
wholly unsuited to slaves. For this reason, he 
believed neither Oregon nor California can ever 
become slave States. 

While the South had been making monstrous 
strides by compromises — the North had been 
remaining comparatively statiouary—co.pro- 
mises for the South had been made in reference 
to Louisiana, Missouri, Florida, and Texas. 
When nothing bad been left for the South to fill 


— 


up, out oſ these compromises, Texas was brought 
here—and he then stated that he would be wil- 
ling, if their Southern friends would stop 
there—though he had then said, what be did not 
expect to see so soon verified, that soon would 
the South be found ready to walk hand in hand 
with them to the Isthmus and the Pacific. Phat 
declaration he had placed upon record ! 

Whenever he was placed in a position which 
required him to vote on the question of slavery, 
he could vote but one way. 


He contended that the number of slaves would 
increase io proportion to the facilities afforded 
in the way of an increase of slave territory. In 
regard to the territory acquired, he insisted that 
slavery, which did not exist there now, could 
not get there without some municipal act. The 
domestic slavery now existing there was that 
slavery which exists in consequence of the pow 
er exercised by the creditor ove: thé debtor— 
liquidated as soon as the debt is paid—the claim 
ceases so far as the lien on the debtor has 
been worked out. No such personal lien con- 
stitutes slavery in the eye of the law. 


He was unwilling to vote for this Compromise 
bill, as befure stated, because he did not wish to 
go upon the record as seeming to favor slavery, 
because he might be mistaken as to the Jaw on 
the subject, for other radical objections to the 
bill; because of the difficulties in carrying out (he 
law; and, further, from an unwillingness to throw 
upon the Supreme Court the settlement of this 
question, He did not wish to make that Court 
the sheet anchor of our hopes—the organ through 
which to throw off our political steam—to 
drag that anchor” into the political arena. 


But he had other objections—the instructions 
of the Legislature of New Jersey—though he 
would not obey instructions, when they did not 
coincide with his opinions; but he considered 
such instructions entitled to respectful consider- 
ation. 

He fett shocked at the assertion of a Southern 
Senator, a few days since, that if the knife of 
the Southern slaves were at the throats of their 
masters, their Southern brethren would expect 
no assistance from :be North. He felt called 
upon to repudiate such declaration, as without 
the shadow of foundation. 

Mr. Upham, of Vermont, followed Mr. Dayton. 
He insisted that slavery was not beyond the con- 
trol of Congress, and if Senators were prepared 
to make such a declaration, they were prepared 
to disregard the intentions and opinions of the 
framers of the Constitution. 

He argued that Congress had the power to 
prohibit slavery in the territories—that Congress, 
if they did not pass such a law, would disregard 
the wishes of the people of the territories now 
involved by the questiun—and that this bill was 
not such a law as would carry out the wishes 
of the people in the States and Territories. He 
denied that the bill should be passed, even on the 
ground of expediency. 

If the power of Congress to exercise this pow- 
er was ever to be exerted, now was the time 
to exert it. The introduction of slavery would 
be an element of danger, snd opposed to the 
prosperity of these territories. Then why not 
exercise this power, why allow slavery to ob- 
tain a foothold, where it will necessarily remain 
through all time, and exert an influence for weal 
or woe on the destinies of that country. 


Jt had become their duty to decide upon the 
Constitutional question. No one ever thought of 
leaving the question of the Tariff and of a United 
States Bank-—both constitutional questions—to 
ine Supreme Court. 

He regretted that there was any difference of 
opinion between himself and his colleague—but 
he was happy to know that there was no differ- 
ence of principle—it was only as to the mode 
of carrying out that principle. He had hs- 
tened to his speech with pleasure, and with 
pride, as a sound, unanswerable, logical argu- 
ment on this question, so far as the principlo was 
involved. ù 

Mr. Bell next addressed the Senate, first in 
reply to some of the remarks of the Senator 
from New York, and then at length in oppusi- 
tion to the bill. He had, so far, heard nothing 
to influence his mind in favor of its passage, nor 
bad he been able, from all the investigation 
which he had given to the subject, to satisfy 
himself that the vill would be calculated to give 
peace and harmony to the different portions oſ 
the Union. lt was a novel mode —a great mode 
it had been argued—but he confessed thal he had 
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been unable to discover wherein its greatness 
consisted. 

If there had been any disposition to settle the 
question by compromise, it would have been sup- 
posed that the Missouri compromise line would 
have been submitted, either in the form suggest- 
ed by the Senator from Indiana, or by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. And yet, what is really 
the nature of the compromise” proposed? If 
the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky 
was not acceptable, why was the proposition of 
the gentleman from Indiana rejected? And is it 
expedient to adopt the “compromise” agreed 
upon by the committee? What is the nature of 
this compromise ? 

It is referring it, to the Supreme Court, upon a 
question which we are told is convulsing tbe 
Union—upon the different and contradicting opi- 
nions bere expressed. And the Supreme Court 
is the weakest department of the Government— 
denounced as the aristocratic branch of the Go- 
vernment; it is upon the shouldera of this weak- 
est tribunal that you propose to shift the respon- 
sibility. We hear it already asked from the 
North, Do you propose to refer this question toa 
packed Court—a packed jury?—to use a term 
which will be better generally understood. 

For one, he should have little fear of the deci- 
sions of that Court; but should they here, on a 
great constitutional question, where opinions are 
divided, but not by geographical boundaries, 
should they leave such a question to the Supreme 
Court, at a time not propitious, when reason can- 
not have its sway at the North, when political in- 
terests are at stake, founded upon cold and calcu- 
lating considerations, combined with the ordi- 
nary fanaticism of the times? The singte fact 
that the distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina is in favor of the bill will be enough at the 
North to induce the throwing aside of this bill as 
something monstrous. ‘They should take the 
burden of the settlement of this question, instead 
of referring it to the Supreme Court, on their 
own shoulders, and bear it manfully. 

Would this bill, if passed, give quiet to the 
country? They had nothing but bold assertion 
on this floor, that such would be the effect. And 
was sny honorable Senator ready to cise in his 
seat, and say that this bill wall allay the excite- 
ment at the North or at the South either? Al- 
ready had the cry of repeal been raised, and new 
combinations were being formed—agilation in- 
creasing even at the prospect of the passage of 
this bill. After a tempest is raised, who ca., con- 
trol it? Even jf the decision of the Supreme 
Court were reached in six or twelve montns, are 
gentlemen from the North or South prepared to 
say, if that decision be adverse tu the :r section, 
the people of that section will be willing to ac- 
quiesce in that decision? No honorable Senator 
nere would be willing to give such an assurance. 
Such was not the experience in reference to ex- 
excitements of this character—excilements in 
which even a single individual may contro) for 
evil—in reference to which he may keep the fane 
burning, and with increased violence. He doub:- 
ed very much that the people would be prepared 
to submit; and the Supreme Cuurt would be 
made the victim. Could any honorable Senator 
go home, when this bill is passed, and conscien- 
liously say, we have setiled this great question 
on principles pertectly satisfactory, and got it 
placed on grounds of perfect security? Nothing 
but mischief could come from such double inter- 
pretations, and it could lead to nothing but dis- 
rupture, and dissolution of the Union. 

He inquired of Mr. Berrien, whether, without 
reference to this bill, he believed this Comuitiee 
would vote tor the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. Berrien replied that so fac as he was con- 
cerned, and he ouly spoke for himself, he would 
vote for that Compromise, so desirous was he to 
settle this question, but not withoul the express 
recognition of slavery South of that live. 

Mr. Bell inquired, then why not adopt that 
line? Why postpone it until a future time ?—un- 
til, in the language of the North, it shall be as- 
certained what sort of a couutry that is? And 
he proceeded to argue (hat a greater population 
cannot be supported South of 36, 30, than now 
exists in New Mexico and California Nor: h of 
that line. The refusal to settle this question on 
this basis was merely quarrelling about a barren 
policy. And why were they alarming themselves 
about the dissolution of this Union? He wanted 
some guaranty that there was not be an increase 
of the excitement by the passing of this bill, be- 
fore he could vote for it—before he could con- 
sent to refer this polilical question to the Su- 
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The great party at the North, he argued, had |a disposition to pursue an aggressive policy, and 


not been formed with a view exclusively to free 
soil“ and the exclusion of slaves from “ free tetri- 
tory.” That, no one would believe was the cause 
of the uprising there—of the movements of one 
who had attained the highest position in the gift 
of the people, and of another who attained near- 
ly the highest honor which could be bestowed on 
him under the government. It was a question of 
political power—of political ascendancy, ren- 
dered more poignant in feeling from the long as- 
cendancy of the Virginia ascendancy. He re- 
gretted it and that there had not been a more 
equal distribution of this power between the 
North and South. But the South was to blame 
for this, though he did not say it with a view to 
mollify the feelings of the North on this subject. 

And if they were to pass the Wilmot Proviso 
to night they could not pass a greater infliction 
upon these gentlemen at the North. Agitation 
was their desire, and sterile and unproductive as 
was California, it was a fruitful subject of agita- 
tion for them. For himself, he would prefer the 
passing of the Wilmot Proviso to any measure 
which they would adopt to-night, to allay this 
excitement, defeat the object of these men, and 
jet cool reason resume its proper sway. This 
was the only way; or, to take them into the 
Union at once. He would even prefer that, to 
this proposition. Rather than Oregon, Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, should become subjects of 
discord, he would prefer that they should declare 
themselves free and independent—geographically 
‘they do not belong to us—give them a new and 
ponos Republic on the shores of the Pacific. 

ather than that they should become sources of 
discord and contention he would prefer that they 
should be free and independent States. If it 
would repress disturbance, he would give his 
vote to make independent every acre of that sie- 
rile country, and throw a little of Texus into the 
bargain. For by the combination of abolition 
and political parties at the North, the power to 
agitate and control the South, may be kept up and 
succeed. i 

He expressed the opinion that Congress has 
the power to establish or prohibit slavery in 
these territories. 

Mr. Berrien rose witb great regret after this 
protracted and laborious session, [if now being a 
quarter past ten.] to address the Senate, even for 
the brielest period. He did so more in accord- 
ance with the wishes of others than from the 
promptings of his ewn judgment, and for the 
perpos of repelling an allegation which had 

een so oft repeated here, that the South had 
been the originator, of this discussion. It had 
come from the North and not from the South, 
in the assertion of the unqualified power of Con- 
gress to probivit slavery in the the territories.—- 
And when it was further declared that slavery 
could not exist in these territories without legis- 
lative protection, the South again said, then omit 
all enactments on the subject and they would be 
satisfied. But they were now met by the North 
with the declaration that the agitation of this 
question shall never cease until the positive en- 
actment, in regard to these territories, of the or - 
dinance of 1787! 

He proceeded to argue the constitutional ques- 
tion involved, and to answer the objections 
which had been raised to the bill. He confess- 
ed that bis nope of pacification in tbe passage of 
this bill had been shaken in the course of this 
debate, but he consoted himself with the belief 
that there is a redeeming spirit in the people.— 
He did not conclude till near twelve o'clock, 
and his argument embraced nearly all the points 
which have so often already been discussed, 
without apparently affording any new light upon 
the subject. He was satisfied, with a single ob- 
jection, with this bill, and willing to submit the 
question to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as it will be free from those influences 
and prejudices which govern men elsewhere. 

Mr. Bradbury made a few remarks directly to 
the point, when, shortly after one o'clock, an in- 
effectual effort was made to adjourn: Mr. Brad- 
bury appeared to think, and very properly, that 
where the South supposed the North had gained 
everything, and the North that the South had 
gained everything, there was danger that one 
party would be disappointed. And he did not 
believe that the passage of the bill wouid be cal- 
culated to allay excitement. He pointed out 
one or two defects in the bill, in reference to the 
habeas corpus, which he deemed it necessary to 
remedy. He denied that the North hed man: 
fested an aggressive spirit toward the Soul., 


replied at some length to the positions assumed 
by several Senators. The impression drawn 
from his remarks was, that he intended to vote 
against the bill, though not for sectional rea- 
sons, for he deprecated all sectional organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Borland followed, and denied the power of 
Congress to legislate at all upon the subject of 
slavery. He regarded the institution of slavery 
as one of the best which existed throughout our 
whole land, sociatly and politically. 

Mr, Baldwin took the floor at a quarter past 
l and read a speech, which had been prepared, 
at considerable length, for the occasion, and ‘in 
which he also argued the whole question and ex- 
pressed his intention ta oſſer some amendments, 
as no case of appeal could now be brought up as 
the bill stands. 

He conéluded at2 A. M, (on the morning of 
the 27th) when Mr. Niles moved an adjournment, 
upoo which the yeas and nays were demanded 
and ordered, and it was decided in the negative— 
ayes 11, nays 32. 

Mr. Niles obtained the floor at a quarter past 
2, und said the Senate appeared to be governed 
very much by the spirit of the Compromise Com- 
mittee, who reported the bill. He did not in- 
tend at this early hour of the day, but he thought 
it his duty, to occupy the attention of the Senate, 
or the attention of the Chair, for a short time, 
perhaps not more than a couple of hours. 

He had no idea of hurrying through this great 
question—this bill, this miserable contrivance. 
This bill was not only negatively bad, but in re- 
gard to two of these territories, he felt it his du- 
ty, in the face of this Senate—there was not 
much of a Senate here—but in the face of the 
American people—to denounce this bill as a 
flagrant violation of the rights which we had 
guaranteed to them—the right to be taken into 
union as citizens, whenever we could do so con- 
stitutionally. But, instead of this, we were 
sending to them pro-consuls and Ciceros, to ex- 
ercise the powers of government over a people 
two thousand miles off; and in reference to Or- 
egon, which had declared its will upon the sub- 
ject, we had given her three months grace, be- 
tore abrogating her law prohibiting slavery. 
There was something significant about this. 
He considered the laws of Oregon as coming 
here with binding force. Gentlemen here seemed 
to think that the Constitution is a law, and if st 
only goes there, it regulates cvery thing. But it 
is no such thing. 

The Constitution only defines the character of 
legislation—the restrictions applicable to private 
rights. When organizing these territories we 
should lea ve them, as we find them, to make such 
Jaws, not inconsistent with the Constitution, as 
they may desire. He expressed the belief that 
some sort of trick had been resorted to—an in- 
tention to hold this bill out to community as 
something, when it was really nothing. If there 
was an honest intention that this question should 
be carried up to the Supreme Court, then Sena- 
tors ought to be gratified at amendments intend- 
ing to facilitate the carrying of it up. 

He spoke until 3 A. M., when he gave way 
for the yeas and nays to be again called on a 
motion to adjourn, and the motion was again de- 
cided in the negative—ayes 4, nays 39. 

Mr. Niles accordingly proceeded with his re- 
marks, as he said, with renewed vigor, after the 
short respite which had been given him. From 
the arguments here, ho said, he supposed it was 
the natural right of man to be born slaves. Oth- 
ers had supposed that all men had been born, or 
created, as the Senator from South Carolina had 
it, free and equal. But this, from the able ar- 
guments made here, was evidently a mistake, 
&e. He concluded about 4 A. M., when 

Mr. Alchison took the floor, and continued the 
debate until 5, when Mr. Bright addressed the 
Senate at length on the same subject. He 
thanked Heaven, that, while the corrupt and cor- 
rcded spirit of demagogueism was at work in 
New York, Indiana was safe. 

Mr. Dickinson replied with severily to the re- 
marks of Mr. Niles, which he declared to be 
uoworthy the American Senate. And he also 
referred with equal severity to the movements in 
New York. 

Messrs. Clayton, Underwood, and Davis, of 
Massachuselts, declared their intention to ad- 
dress the Senate hereafter in reference to the 
subject. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the bill in the thirty- 
--vtenth section by inserting after the words, 


“ And be it further enacted, that the inhabitants 
ofsaid Territories,” the words “of Oregon, New 

Mexico, and California,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read; 

“And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants 
of said Territories of Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California shall be entitled to enjoy all and sin- 
gular the rights, privileges and advantages grant- 
ed and secured to the people of the territory of 
the United States north-west of the river 
Ohio,” &c. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Clarke moved to amend in the twenty- 
fourth section by adding after the words Uni- 
ted States,” in line 36: 

“ And in all cases involving the personal liber- 
erty of a citizen of said Territory, or any person 
residing therein, an appeal from the decision of 
the Supreme Court of said Territory, or any 
judge thereof, shall be allowed directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Mr. C. subsequently withdrew this amend- 
ment. 5 

Mr. Baldwin moved to amend the bill in the 
twenty-sixth section, by inserting after the word 
‘t slavery,” in line 10, the following : 

“ Or to repeal the laws which were in force ia 
said Territory, when forming part of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico prohibiting slavery or involuntary 
slavery therein, or any law securing the personal 
liberty of all the inhabitants thereof, but such 
laws, so far as they may not be inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, shall be 
and remain in force until repealed by Congress. 

Mr. B. made some remarks in favor of this 
amendment. ; 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was disagreed to. 

Mr. Clarke moved to amend the bill in the 26th 
section, afler the word ‘ slavery,” by adding: 

It being understood and declared that, at the 
cession of the Territories of New Mexico and 
California by Mexico to the United States, sla- 
very and involuntary servitude had been abol- 
ished by the laws of Mexico, and did not exist 
therein, and thatthe laws now io said Territory 
shall be and remain in full force until territorial 
legislatures shall be formed by Congress, with 
authority to change or repeal the same.” 

This amendment was also disagreed to. 

Mr. Walker moved to amend the bill in the 6th 
section by striking out the words nor shall abe 
lands or other property of non-residents be 
taxed higher than the lands or other property of 
residents.” ; 

Mr. Walker presented the resolutions ard in- 
structions of the Wisconsin Legislature, against 
the extension of slavery and expressed his inten- 
tion to obey those. iustructions, both from duly 
and inclination. He stated his objection to the 
bill in several particulars, and could not consider 
some of its provisions in any other light thao a 
repudiation of the doctrines of Lewis Cass, the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, whom 
he intended to support. 

This amendment was disagreed to, after a few 
more words trom Mr. Walker in explanation. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the 12th section, 
which provides that the existing laws in Oregon 
shall continue to be valid for three months atier 
the first meeting of the legislature, by striking 
out the words * three months;“ and on this mo- 
tion he asked for the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered. x 

The question being taken, it was decided as 
follows: oe 

Yeas—Messrs, Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Benton, 
Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis, of Massachu- 
setts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, 
Green, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Spruance, Up- 
ham, Walker—21. 

Nars.— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglass, Downs, 
Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of 
Maryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, Johnson, of 
Georgia, King, L-wis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, 
Westcott, Yulee—33. 

Mr. Baldwin maved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding the following as the 37th section: 

“ And be it further enacted That it shall be the 
duty of the Attorneys for said Territories, re- 
spectively, on the complaint of any person hold 
in involuntary servilude therein, to make appli- 
cation in his behalf, in due form of law, io tne 
court next thereafter to be holden in said Terri- 
tory, for a writ of habeas corpus, to be directed 
to the person so holding such applicant in service, 


-nr et 


gan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of Maryland, 
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as aforesaid, and to pursue all needful measures} Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, moved to amend ith i 
in his behalf; and, if the decision of such court | the bill in the 24th and 261 ‘sections, by insert- and 5 — aa a 
shall be adverse to such application, or if, in the | iog the following words after the words which In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
return of the writ, relief shall be denied to the | empower the Legislature to pass any law: Union, (Mr. Morehead in the chair,) the report 
applicant, on the ground that be is a slave held “ Except only that, all cases involving title to] was considered and concurred in. 
in servitude in said Territory, said attorney shall | lands, in the said courts of error or appeals shall And subsequently, the bill was reported to the 
cause an appeal to be taken therefrom, and a be allowed and decided by the Supreme Court, House, where, as amended, it was read a third 
record of all the proceedings in the case to be without regard to the value of the matter, prop- | time and passed. f 
transmitted to the Supreme Court of the United | erty, or title in controversy. And except, also, On motion, the Oregon bill was then taken 
States, as speedily as ma ; and to give notice | that a writ of error or appeal shall also be al-| up and discussed. 
thereof tothe Attorney General of the United | lowed to the Supreme Court of the United States Mr. Wallace (having the floor from yesterday,) 
States, who shall prosecute the same before said | from the decision of the said Supreme Court] addressed the committee at length in a const 
court, who shall proceed to hear and determine | created by this act, or any judge thereof, upon] tional argument against the power of Congress 
the same at the first term thereof.” any writ of habeas corpus involving the q iestion] to impair the right of property in slaves, and 
Br question on this amendment was decided | of 5 freedom.” showing up the agitations of Northern abolition- 
as follows: The question, after some remarks from Messrs. | ism as a species of madness utterly i i 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen. Baldwin, Benton, Corwin, | Bright, Borland and Dickinson, was taken by yeas} with any just sense of Pelle ate e 
Dayton, Diz, Dodge, Fetch, Green, Hale, Hamlin, | and nays, and decided as follows: He was followed by Mr. Crowell, in an argg- 
Miller, Niles, Upham, Walker—15. Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atherton. Badger. Berri- ment for the repeal of the slavery laws of 115 
Nars—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, | en, Bradbury, Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Davis, of | District of Columbia; and, after him, 
Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun. Clayton, Davis, | Massachusetts, Dayton, Diz, Dodge, Felch, Fitz- Mr. Iverson gained the floor, and spoke an 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hanne- | gerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, Johnson, hour on the general subject of slavery—alleging 
of Maryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, King, Man- the insecurity of trusting to Northern compro- 
gum, Metcalf, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Rusk, Spruance, | mises ; showing the unsoundness of both the Pre- 
Sturgeon, Upham, Walker—31. sidential candidates upon this subject, and the 
Nars—-Messrs. Alchison, Benton, Borland, utter hopelessness of the cause of the South and 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Davis, of Mississippi, | of the Union in the event of their success. 
Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Hunter, John-| At 4 o'clock, Mr. Adams. of Kentucky, obtain- 
son, of Georgia, Lewis, Mason, Sebastian, Turney, ed the floor; when the committee rose, 
Westcott, Yulee—19. Aud the House adjourned. 
The bill was then reported to the Senate. — 
Mr. Benton then addressed the Senate ſor some Thursday, July 27, 1848. 
House or Represenratives.—Mr. Fulton in- 


time. 
troduced a bill io authorize the payment of jinva- 


Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, moved to amerd 
the 28th section, providing that all that part of lid pensions in certain cases, which was read twice 
and referred. 


the territories of the ele States called New 
i rganized into a governmen : TE 
BE SAN 55 ihe wordi „% New Ftexico™ ike A resolution of inquiry was adopted, as to the 
words “ including all territory except Upper Cali- 5 ot another ae for eee different 
fornia ; and asked for the yeas and nays, which | Pane epartments—and as to the fitness for 
such purpose of the building recently erected by 
Mr. Winder, near the War Department, and the 


were ordered. 
Mr. Clayton objected to the amendment. There | erms upon which it can be purchased. 
On motion of Mr. Kaufman the House pro- 


was a portion of territory on the left bank of 
ceeded to the consideration of the special or- 


the Rio Bravo, for which no provision had been 
der—being the message of the President in reply 


made in the bill. In regard to ita difficulty had 
to the resolution of the House calling for inſor- 


arisen, which the committee had found it impos- 
sible to overcome, and they had therefore con- mation in regard to the true boundaries of Cali- 
fornia, New Mex co, &c., and in reference to 


fined themselves to the three territories. 

Mr. Davis said the Senator was quite right io ` a 
saying there was a portion of territory not pro- 5 of Civil Governments in . 
vided for—a very large portion, covering some A debate ensued, in which Messrs. Kaufman, 
50 to 80,000 square miles. It was necessary : ; 
that some sort of a government should be provi- Colamer, Stanton and Lincoln, each spoke their 
ded for this aceite? and hence bis ens hour, relating chiefly to the Presidential ques- 

s J» tion, and the opinions of General Taylor. Mr. 
Kaufman, however, argued at some length, upon 


ment. 
Mr. Rusk trusted that the amendment would the rights and just boundaries of Texas. Ad- 
jeurned. 


be rejected. He was well aware thal this ques- 
tion of Texan boundary had been held in reserve 
for political purposes. 

Mr. Davis denied that his amendment in any 
way, interfered with the boundary of Texas—it 
simply provided for territory acquired. 

r. Houston considered it a pretext for en- 
croaching upon the just claims of Texas. 

The question was then taken and decided as 
follows : 

Yeas—Mesers. Baldwin, Clarke, Corwin, Da- 
vis, of Massachusetts, Greene, Miller, Upham—7. 

Nayve—Messrs. Allen, Alchison, Atherton. Bad- 
ger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, 
Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis, of 
Miss., Dickinson, Dix, Dodge, Douglass, Downs, 
Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Hamlin, Aannegan, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, Johnson, of Md., Johnson, of La., 
Johnson, of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Ma- 
son, Metcalf, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Walker, Westcoat, Yulee—4é4. 

The question was then taken on the engross- 
ment of the bill; and, the yeas and nays being 
ordered, it was decided as follows—yeas 33, 
nays 22. 

For list of ayes and nays, see page 80. 

The bill was then read a third ume and passed. 

Thus ended a session of twenty-one hours, and one 
and the question being taken on the amendment, | of the most tmportant discussions which has origina- 
it was decided as follows: œ led in Congress since the establishment of the confede- 

Yeas—Messrs. Alien, Atherton, Baldwin, Ben- | racy. a 
ton, Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis, of Massa - ‘Ihe Senate then adjourned until to-morrow 
chusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, (28th inst.) 

Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Spruance, 
Upham, Walker—21. 
Nats—Messrs. Jichison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
end, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Devis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Doug lass, Downs, 
Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of | The resolution gave rise to a long discussion. 
Maryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, Johnson, of] A vote was finally taken and the resolution ne- 
Georgie, King, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, | gative J. . 
Rusk, Sebastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, ‘The Senate bill authorizing the payment of 
Westeott, Yulee—38. ‘ | liquidated claims against Mexico, was reported 


Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson, of Georgia, King, 
Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, Phelps, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Spruance, Slurgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood—3]. 

Mr. Hale modified his motion so as to atand 
thus: Strike out “free white” from the fifth sec- 
tion, and insert next after the word * act,” in the 
fourth line, the words, and qualified to vote by 
the existing laws now in force in the territory of 
Oregon under the authority of the provisional 
government established by the people thereof.” 
_ THe question being taken on this amendment, 
it was decided as follows : 

Yras-e Messrs. Baldwin, Benton. Clarke, Davis, 
of Massachusetts, Greene, Hale and Upham—7. 

Nars—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bad- 
ger, Beli, Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Breese, 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Corwin, Da- 
vis, of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, 
Dodge, Douglass, Downs, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, 
Hemlin, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of 
Mary land, Johnson, of Georgia, King, Lewis, Ma- 
son, Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, Rusk, Sebastian, Stur- 
geon, Turney, Underwood, Walker, Westcott, and 
Yulee—44. 

Mr. Clarke moved to amend the bill by adding 
at the close of the sixth section, the following 
Words: 

“ Provided, however, That no law repealing the 
act of the provisional government of sid Terri- 
tory prohibiting slavery or involuntary servitude 
therein, shall be valid until the same shall be ap- 
prored dy Congress.“ i 

Oa thisamend ment the yeas and nays were or- 
dered, and the question being taken on the mo- 
tion, it was decided as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Brad- 
bury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis, ot Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Diz, Dodge, Felch, Filzgerald, Greene, 
is Miller, Niles, Upham, aud Walk- 
er—19. 

Nars—Messrs. Atkinson, Atherton, Badger, Bell, 
Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Doug- 
lass, Downs, Foote, Hannegan. Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, of Georgia, 
King, Lewis, Mason, Metcalf, Phelps, Rusk, Sebas- 
lian, Sturgeon, Turner, Underwood, Westcott, and 
Tulee—33. . 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
the 12th section by inserting the following 
words: 

“That so much of the 6th article of the ordi- 
hance of the 13th July, 1787, as is contained in 
ide following words, to wit—‘ There shall be 
neither slaves nor invcluntary servitude in the 
said Territory otherwise than in the punishment 
of crime, whertof the party shall have been duly 
convicted,’ shall be and remain in force withiu 
the Territory of Oregon.” 

On this motion the yeas and nays were ordered 


Friday, July 28,184 8. 

In Senats.—The Vice President laid before 
the Senate a message from the President com- 
municating the information called fur by Mr. 
Breese’s resolution, relative to unexpended ba- 
lances for surveys of the, public lands. 

Mr. Atherton, from the Naval Committee, re- 
ported the amendments of the House to the Se. 
nate amendments to the Navy Appropriation bill, 
with a recommendation that the Senate agree to 
the two first, and insist on the restof their own 
amendments as originally adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, the bill giving effect 
to certain treaty stipulations with foreign govern- 
ments, relative to the giving up of fugitives from 
justice, was taken up, and, after debate, was 
passed, yeas 33, nays 7. 

Ou motion of Mr. Butler, the bill to carry into 
effect certain treaty stipulations with China and 
the Ottoman Porte, and giving certain additional 
powers to Ministers and Consuls of the United 
States residing in those countries, was taken up, 
amended and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
bill giving pensions to certain surviving widows 
of officers and soldiers of the Revolution, was 
taken up and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bell, the joint resolution, 
directing the proper accounting officers to settle 
on just terms the claims of the Cherokee Indians 
under the Treaty of 1846, was taken up, end, af- 
ter debate and amendwent was passed. 

Mr. Breese introduced a joint resolution for the 
speedy paymen: of the "three months extra 
pay” to officers, non-ccmmissioned officers, mu- 
sicians and privates, of the army in Mexico, au- 
thorized by the recent act relating to the num- 
ber of Generals to be retained at the close of 
the War, and, after_some debate, it was read 


threé times and passed. 


House or Representatives.—In the House 
this morning, after the usual preliminary busi- 
ness a resolution was offered to conclude the de- 
bate on the Oregon Bill at 2 o'clock this day. 
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On motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate took 
up the House resolution to provide for the ad- 
journment of Congress on the 7th August. 

Mr. Breese moved to amend, by substituting 
14th August. a 

Mr. Hannegan believed that they could now 
get through by the 7th, as nothing important to 
be disposed of which would be likely to lead to 
debate, remained, except the civil and diploma- 
tic appropriation bill. 

Mr. Calhoun could see no motive now for re- 
maining, and as they were now in the midst of 
the hot season, they might as well adjourn. 

Mr. Foote said that he had voted for the seve- 
ral propositions of “t compromise” against his 
own judgment, to save the Union, and was not 
now disposed to adjourn until effort should prove 
frfitless. Consultations were already commenc- 
ed, which might result successfully. - 


Mr. Downs said that having done his duty, he 
was prepared to adjourn so soon as the indispen- 
sable business was disposed of. It may be 
foun! that there is not quite so much anxiety 
as eupposed, lo dispose of the question referred 
to. 
Mr. Douglass was not disposed to adjourn until 
something had been done for the government of 
the territories now left without law. We may 
have a bill from the House in a few days, which 
will be satisfactory to all parties. And. for one, 
he never would vote to adjourn until they had 
passed some law on the subject. 

Mr. Benton said that the Senate had previously 
refused to fix any time for adjournment until 
the public business had been disposed of. And 
that this resolution should now be taken up io 
the midst of the day’s business, because the 
House has rejected the bill—thut a Senator 
should jump up, and endeavor to force an imme- 
diate adjournment—was surprising. The people 
would put all things together, and judge whether 
this was not done in a passion. 

It was not the only chance to pass a bill; it 
was not the only chance of compromise. Could 
not the House pass a bill as well as ourselves? 
No individual legislator should have bis own way 
altogether—to pass just such laws as he pleases. 
He was not for breaking up at once, and leaving 


all their territories—all these poor people with- 


The question would be rais- 


oul governments. 
It was their duty 


ed, u hose fault is this?” 


to make a last and persevering effort to pass 


some measures. They had passed a bill—now 
let a measure come from tte House, and see if it 
would not pass both Houses. A little wisdom 
and common sense was wanting in relation to 
this matter. 


Mr. Dayton denied that the Senate would be 
considered as acting in temper by adjourning 
bow—that they were acting Irom a feeling of an- 
ger toward the House. Tne Senator frum Mis- 


souri forgot that of those here whe voted on that 


bill, there were TWENTY-TWo who concurred in 
sentiment with the House, and of these were 
many who would vote for this resolution. He 
was opposed to waiting for the House to “ fish 
up” something which, by possibility, might be 
satisfactory. 

He thought, at another session, and afier con- 
sultation with their constituents, they might 
come together with a betier lone of feeling, aud 
better prepared for deliberate action. Oregon, 
California and New Mexico would be governed 
for the next three months precisely as they have 

been during the last three months. There is 
nothing iu the action of the House or tke con- 
dition of the people which required them to stay 
here longer. 

Mr. Hannegan replied very severely to the 
allusion of Mr. Benton to himselt, and said that 
it had for some time been his intention to move 
for an adjouroment so soon as this bill was dis- 
posed ol. He denied that he was influenced 
by angry feelings towards the House, with no 
member of which he had ever had a contru- 
versy. And he was ready, for one, to take the 
responsibility of adjouruing, after an eight 
mouths’ session. 

He wished to assist in doing the business of 
the country, and he was not prepared for fur- 
ther useless efforts. Who would give any assu- 
rance thata bill of compromise will come Irom 
the House, or that if it dues come, it will not be 
fullowed by words, and not by action—long ha- 
rungues to empty seats, designed for home con- 
sumplion? 

Mr. Breese withdrew his motion to amend, and 
moved tu lay the resolution on the table, but the 


— 


motion was decided in the negative, by yeas and 
nays, 17 to 31. 

Mr. Breese renewed his motion to amend, (in- 
serting 14th instead of 7th August,) and 

Mr. King gave his views in opposition to the 
resolution, as he did not think Congress could dis- 
pose of the measures necessary to carry on the 
government within the period proposed. Le mo- 
ved the postponement of the resolution to Mon- 


day next to give time for examination. 


Some remarks followed by Messrs. Dix and 


Allen—the former being in favor of the earliest 


day of adjournment, and the latter for adjourn- 

ment on the 14th—and Mr. Foote in opposition to 

adjournment. Mr. Hale moved an adjournment. 
st. 

The question on postponement was then taken 
by yeas and nays, and decided in the negative— 
20 to 28. 

Mr. Niles made a few remarks in reply to Mr. 
Foote. So far from adjournment being consid- 
ered a want of patriotism, he thought that after 
an eight months and a half session, it would be 


considered as the greatest act of patriotism they 
could perform. 


Another consideration was, that 
he feared that if they did not adjourn soon, when 
they did go home, their constituents will have 
forgotten them. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis was in favor of waiting for 
the House three or four days, and then going be- 
fore the country on the great issues, if nothing can 
be done which the South can accept. 

Mr. Metcalfe thought there was but one solita- 
ry consideration—duty to their country—which 


should actuate them—whether that duty could 


be performed by the 14th of August, he did not 
know, but he felt apprehensive that it could not 
de performed by the 7th. He made some very 
earnest and eloquent remarks, condemnatory of 
the supposition thatit was possible for the con- 
federacy to be dissolved. 

After an inquiry by Mr. Douglass to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, and Mr. Ather- 
ton’s reply, that the business could not be conclu- 
ded before the 14th, and so.ns further remarks 
by Mr. Diz. 

Mr. Alherton expressed himself in favor of ad- 
journing on the 14th, if necessary to complete 
the appropriation bills, But he wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that he was so from no hope 
that the House would present any bill which 
would be acceptable to the South. 

Mr. Turney took the same view. Both gen- 
tlemen appeared to think that the House would 
be likely to present nothing but a prohibition of 
Slavery—the Wilmot Proviso. Mr. T. thought 
the House had acted wilh great haste, and with- 
out ever reading the bill. 

Mr. Badger detended the House, and thought 
they had plenty of time, during the debate here, 
io examine its provisions. He was in favor of 
wailing the action of the House on the Oregon 
Bill before voting fur the day of adjournment— 
lo strike out SEVENTH and pul in FOURTEENTH. 

The question was then taken on this amend- 
ment, and it was decided in the affirmative—30 
to 18. Aud the resolution, so amended, was pas- 
sed. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and shortly after adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Speaker laid before the House a commu- 
nicatiou from the War Department, covering a 
report from the Adjutant General, with a state- 
ment showing the number of the different corps 
of the army after the discharges provided for at 
the close of the war with Mexico, called for by a 
resolution of the House. 

Also, a communication from the Post Office 
Department, showing the annual cost of mail 
transportation during the last ten years. 

Also, a communication from the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

The House insisted upou its amendments to the 
bilt providing for certain Naval pensions, aud a 
Committee of Conference was ordered. 

On motion, the Lill from the Senate “ to es- 
tablish the Territorial Governmeuts of Oregon, 
California, and New Mexico,“ was taken up, 
and 

Mr. Boyd, of Kentucky, moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, moved to lay the bill 
on the table. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved a call of the 
House. : 

Nir. Boyd, of Kentucky, said that though a ma- 


jority of the House may be opposed to the bill, 


such was the importance of the subject he hoped 
that the bill would not be laid on the table, but 
that the House would proceed to the adoption of 
some other measure, and to the settlement at (be 
present session of this vexed question. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, contended that the 
fruits of this war should notbe thrown away by 
the refusal to pass this or some other measure for 
the establishment of governments for the new 
territories, and he w erefore, opposed lo lay - 
ing the bill on the table. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, denied that this bill held 
ont even the prospect of a settlement of the ques- 
tion involved—that it contained any compro- 
mise whatever. He had asked leave this moro- 
ing to report bills for the governments of Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, and gentlemen on the otb- 
er side had objected. A bill for the government 
of Oregon was already before them. And he 
hoped he should be permitted to make his report, 
and that the bills would be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, could not vote for 
this bill one way or the other, without an oppor- 
tunity to express his views. 

Amidst this great confusion, Mr. MeLane rose 
to a point of order—not heard—but which was 
sustained by the chair. 

The question was taken on the motion fora call 
of the House, and decided in the affirinative.— 
The roll being accordingly called, 209 members 
answered to their names—a large quorum—21 
only being absent. The House proceeved with 
the consideration of the bill, further proceedings 
under the rule being dispensed with. 

Mr. Stephens withdrew his motion to lay on the 
table, and after a few remarks, renewed the mo- 
tion, and on this motion the yeas and nays were 
ordered, and the question was decided in the af- 
firmative, 112 to 97. 


For a list of the Yeas and Nays on this 
question, see page 80. 


Mr. Pollock moved a re-consideration of this 
vole, and then also moved to lay his own motion 
on the table. The Yeas and Nuys were again 
ordered, and resulted, Ayes 114, Nays 96. So 
the motion to re-consider is decided in the nega- 
tive, and the bill is rejected by the House. 

On motion, 

The House then in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the Oregon Terri- 
torial Bill, reported some time since irom the 
Committee on Territories, and Messrs. Green, 
Adams, Collins, Dunn, and Hale, of Missouri, ad- 
dressed the Committee, Adjourued. 


Saturday, July 29, 1848. 


In Senate.—Mr. Benton rose and stated that 
it was known to Senators that the Vice Presi- 
dent had been called away, and would probably 
be absent for several days. He moved that bis 
colleague, the Hon. David R. Alchison, be ap- 
pointed President pro tem.. ‘The motion was 
agreed to unanimously. 

A Committee of Conference was appointed on 
the disagreeing vules of the two Houses on the 
bill to renew ior five years certain Naval pen- 
sions. 

Mr. Breese reported, without amendment, from 
the Committee on Public Lands, the bill graut- 
ing to Alabama the right of way aod a donatioa 
of public lands for the construction of a railroad 
frou: Mobile to the mouth of tue Onio river. 

On motion of Mr. Westcott, the bill providing 
for the obtainment of territory in reference to 
claims for losses in the late Florida war, was 
taken up and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, the bill to modify 
the fourth clause of the seventh? section of the 
act of 1846 providing for the formation of go in- 
stitution and the admission of Wiscogsin into the 
Union, so as to authorize the State to surrender 
certain worthless * sixteenth sections” of School 
lands, and locate others in lieu thereof, was taken 
up, amended, and pussed. 

Un motion of Mr. Downs, the bill for the better 
organization of the District Courts of the United 
States, within the State of Louisiana, was taken 
up aud passed. 

Mr. Niles then moved. that the Senate take up 
the bill reported by a select committee, granting 
the right of way and a donation of lands to Mr. 
Whitney, lor the construction of a railroad trom 
some point on the Mississippi river to the Pacitic. 

Ne. fale opposeu ibe taking up, and also the 
Measure, as monstrous in its Character. 

Mr. Niles defended the measure, as one of 


U 
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great importance, and the only plausible plan of 
accomplishing the great object contemplated. 

Mr. Benton earnestly opposed the measure, 
and the taking up of the bill to grant the lands of 
California, at this time for such an object, when 
they were not now prepared to give California a 
government. It was a subject which he profess- 
ed to understand as well as any other man, having 
written upon it thirty years ago, and he consi- 
dered the plan of Mr. Whitney as preposterous— 
absurd—and the present no time to waste the 
pe time in useless discussion. He moved to 

ay the motion to take up on the table. | 

Mr. Bell defended the measure, and was in 
favor of acting upon it at the present session, 
and in doing so he expressed the sentiments of 
his State, under whose instructions on the subject 
he was acting. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. Niles, 
the vote was taken by yeas and nays, on Mr. 
Benton's motion, and it was decided in the affir- 
mative, 28 to 21. 

Mr. Hannegan gave notice that he would, on 
Monday, with the consent of the Senate, intro- 
duce a bill to establish the territorial govern- 
ment of Oregon, California and New Mexico. 

Mir. Breese gave notice, that he would on Mon- 
day, introduce a bill to grant to the State of Ihi- 
hois ten miles of the public lands, on each side 
of the Illinois River, from its mouth to ils source, 
for the improvement of that river. 

On motion of Mr. Mason, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, and disposed of a number. 

After which the Senate went into Executive 
session, and continued therein until the hour of 
adjournment. 


House or Representatives —Mr. Evans, of 
Md., submitted a resolution, to terminate the de- 
bate, in Committee of the Whole, on the Oregon 
Territorial! Bill, at one o’clock to-day, and moved 
the previous question. The motion was sus- 
tained, and the resolution adopted. 

The joint resolution of the Senate providing 
forthe prompt payment of he three months’ 
extra pay” to the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates of the army in 
Mexico, was taken up end passed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, of Md., the House 
then proceeded to the consideration of the mes- 
sages of the President relating to the boundaries 
of California, New Mexico, &., and the esta- 
blishment of civil governments in conquered ter- 
ritory. i 

Mr. Bowdon, of Ala., made a very able speech, 
ehlefly in reference to the provisions of the Se- 
nate Compromise Bill, to show the importance of 
a settlement of the question involved, to the in- 
terests of the country. 


He was followed by Mr. Duer of New York, | 


who, in the course of his remarks, went into an 
explanat: on of the origin, progress and causes of 
the division in the Democratic party of New 

York. 

e Mr. Thomas, of Tenn., made an animated 
speech on the various questions in the Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Mr. Donnell, of N. C., next obtained the floor, 
and made a speech in a review of the speeches 
of his colleague, Mr. Venable, on the authority of 
Congress to legislate for the territories, and the 
question of slavery generally. ` 
Mr. Venable replied to Mr. Donnell, in expla- 
nation of some of his statements, and then 

The House adjourned. . 


The bill for the establishment of a Territorial 
Government in Oregon, passed the House of Re- 
presentatives on Wedneeday, the 2d inst., by a 
vote of 129 to 71. The 12th section cortains 
the provision for-the extension of the Ordinance 
of 1787 over the Territory. The bill also pro- 
vides for the abolition of the veto power of the 
Governor. ; 

It was received in the Senate on the 3d int., 
and committed to the Committee on Territories, 
which, on Saturday last (5th mst.) reported it 
back to the Senate with certain amendments, 
among which are the following, viz :—Insert :— 
“ That no act of the Terrilorial Legislature shall be- 
come a lac until approved by the Gorernor; Add 


to 12th Section, Inasmuch as the said Territory 
de ermrth af the anential ae 20 Au af marth afin. 


| usually known as the Missouri Compromise ;” also, 


to limit the mileage of the Delegate of the Ter- 
ritory to the highest amount allowed to a mem- 
ber of Congress from any State of the Union, 
instead of a maximum of 52, 500, for each session, 
coming and returning, as proposed by the bill 
from the House. The consideration of the bill 
was made the order of the day for Monday last, 
when it was taken up, and several smendments 
proposed and discussed. The bill is still under 
consideration, and its fate wholly uncertain. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill 
was disposed of in Senate on the 5th inst., after 
another protracted session. 

The Army and Navy bill passed the House of 
Representatives on Monday, the 7th inst. 

The River and Harbor bill is under considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

The Senate Bills, carrying into effect the treaty 
with China and the Ottoman Porte, and giving 
judicial powers to Ministers and Consuls, and 
also carrying into effect the treaty between the 
United States and England and France, relative 
to the surrender of fugitives from justice, passed 
final reading yesterday in the House. 


Che States. 


PenwsyLvania.—The acting Governor of the 
State, Mr. Johnston, entered upon the duties of 
the office on the 26th ult. The following appoint- 
ments have been made and accepted: Townsend 
Haines, of Chester county, Secretary of State; 
A. L. Russell, of Bedford county, Deputy Secre- 
tary of State ; James Cooper, of Adams county, 
Altorney General of State. 

The interest on the public debt was promptly 
paid on the Ist inst., without recourse, as we un- 
derstand, to the temporary loan authorized to be 
made. 


Norta CaROLINA.— Elections for Governor 
and members of the Legislature, took place in 
this State on Tuesday last, the 3d of August. The 
The complexion of the returns received thus far 
leaves some room to doubt the entire success of 
the Whig ticket. 

Kewrocxr.—Elections for Governor, and 


members of the Legislature opened in this State 
on Monday last, to continue through three days. 


~~" 


Miseouart.—-A Governor, Lieulenant-Governor, 
members of Congress and of the Legislature, 
were chosen in this State on Monday, the 7th 
instant. 7 

ILILIN OI. Elections for Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, members of Congress and minor State 
officers and Legislature, were made on the same 
day with the foregoing. 


Inpianas—An election was held in this State 
on the same day with lilinois, for members of 
the Legislature only. 


lowa.—Considerable interest is felt in refer- 
ence to the election of Monday last in this State. 
Members of Congress, minor State officers, and 
members of the Legislature, were chosen. 
Two U. S. Senators are to be elected in this 
State at the next meeting of the Legislature. 


Txxas.—The total gross receipts of the State 
of Texas, for the year 1847, is $123,328 22. The 
number of acres of land taxed, 47, 703 807. To- 
tal number of caitle, 399,030; number of ne- 
groes taxed, 33,003; poll tax, $17,372. 


VincixIA.— The Baltimore Patriot describes as 
a gratifying sight, nine bars of gold, weighing 
1700 penny weights, and valued at $1666, which 
were recently taken from the mines of Messrs. 
Moseley & Co., in Buckingham county, Virginia, 
and were on their way to the mint. 

Onto.—The crops in Ohio are unprecedented. 
It is estimated that Ohio will yield this year, 
8 000,000 bushels of wheat, over one-third more 
than ever before in one year. 


Detaware.— According to the estimates of the 
Commissioner of Patents, the personal and real 
properiy in Delaware is worth $32,000,000. 

he Delaware Journal says: we think Mr. 
Rurke is wide of the mark.“ 


— 


Wisconsin.—The House of Representatives 
stands 19 Whigs to 46 Democrats, instead of 22 
to 43, as first reported. Senate, 3 Whigs to 16 
Democrats. 


New Jersty.—The College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, had its one hundred and first annual 
commencement on the 28th June. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on seventy-one 
young gentlemen of the Senior Class, and the 
following Honorary degrees were conferred, viz: 

Of Doctor of Divinity,—on the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, of Glasgow Scotland; Rev. John M. 
Whiton, of New Hampshire; Rev. John Gold- 
smith, of Long Island. 

Of Doctor of Laws,—on Hon. Joel Jones, of 
Philadelphia; Hon. Jacob Burnet, of Ohio. 

Of Master of Arts,—on E. G. Squier, of New 
York; Rev. Rufus Taylor, of Shrewsbury, N. 
.; Rev. Jacob C. W. Ker, of Deerfield, N. V.; 
James-Lynd, Newark College, Delaware; James; 
A. Kirkpatrick, Philadelphia ; William W. Han- 
dy, Maryland; Lieut. James H. Simpson, U. 8. 
Army. i 


— 


Stare Exectione in 1848.—As the annual 
State elections have now commenced the fol- 
lowing table will prove interesting to our rea- 
ders. Eight States vote in the first week in Au- 
gust, and as party lines are drawn pretty tightly, 
the election of the State candidates will be de- 
termined upon the Presidential question. Elec- 
tions have been held in four of the thirty States 
—in New Hampshire on Tue-day, March 14; in 
Connecticut on Monday, April 3; in Rhode Is- 
land on Wednesday, April 5; aud in Virginia on 
Thursday, April 27. 


North Carolina, Thursday, August 3 
Tennessee, Thursday, August 3 
Alabama, Monday, August 7 
Kentucky, Monday, August 7 
Indiana, Monday, August 7 
Illinois,“ Monday, August 7 
NI issouri, “ Monday. August 7 
Iowa, Monday, August 7 
Vermont,“ Tuesday, Sept 5 
Maine,“ Monday, Sept 11 
Arkansss,® Monday, Oct 2 
Georgia,“ Monday, Oct 2 
Florida,“ Monday, Oct 2 
Maryland. Wednesday, Oct 4 
South Carolina,“ Monday, Oet 9 
Pennsylvania, “ Tuesday, Oct 10 
Ohio, i Tuesday, Oct 10 
Michigan.“ Monday, Nov 6 
Mississippi, Monday, Nov 6 
Louisiaua, Monday, Nor 6 
Texas, Tuesday, Novy 6 
New Vork,“ Tuesday, Nov 7 
New Jersey,“ Tuesday, Nor 7 
Massachusetts,” Monday, Nov 13 
Delaware, “ Tuesday, Nov 14 


In the new State of Wisconsin, the election 
will be held, we presume, on the first Monday or 
Tuesday in November. 

In those States which are marked with an as- 
lerisk’(*) members of Congress are to be chosen 
as well as State officers. 

The Presidential election is to take place 
throughout the Union on Tuesday Nov. 7. The 
Electoral College will contain 290 members, 
(counting four from Wisconsin) ot which 146 
will be a majority. 


Statistics. . 


Birtas, Magriaces AND Deatus tn New YoRK.— 
Secretury's Office, April 10, 1843.—Having just com- 
pleted the several tables for a repurt of births, mar- 
riages and deaths, to be made to the Legislature in 
pursuance of the act of April 23, 1847, in which duty 
Mr. J. Cuyler was associated with me, I give a few 
general results gleaned from them. As this is the 
fret report made under the law above referred to, 
the reports from the several counties in the State 
are not as full and complete as could be wished, and 
unfortunately owing to an omission in the law, the 
several cities in the State are, ia fact, excluded from 
its operation, and no reports have consequently been 
received from them, except a partial one from the 
city of New York. The law makes it the duty of 
The clerks of the several school districts of th.s State 
organized according to law, and where there shall 
annually, on or before the fifteenth day of Januury, 
in Ceach year, ascertain from the most accurate 
means of inſormation in their power, and report in 
writing to the tuwa clerk of the town of one of the 
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aldermen of the ward. &c. There being no clerks 
or trustees of school districts in the several cities, 
there were consequently no officers on whom devolv- 
ed the duty of collecting the information necessary 
for this report. 

Of the whole number of marriages, 898 were in 
the month of January; 841 in February; 820 in 
March; 612 in April; 701 in May; 730 in June; 
942 in July; 770 in August; 1238 in September ; 
1354 in October; 1151 in November; 1343 in De- 
cember, 

Of the ages of the persons married, 3339 were un- 
der 28 years ; 8383 between 20 and 25; 4292 bhe- 
tween 25 and 30; 1300 between 30 and 35; 753 be- 
tween 35 and 40 ; 415 between 40 and 45 ; 260 be- 
tween 45 and 50; 178 between 50 and 55; 113 be- 
tween 55 and 60; 74 between 60 and 65; 119 be- 
tween 65 and 70 ; 8 over 70; 3641 ages not given. 

The greatest number of marriages took place dur. 
ing the months of September, October, November 
and December. 8383 were married between the 
ages of 20 and 25. 

Total number of births from January 1, 1847, to 
Jan. 1, 1848, 35,897 ; marriages 11,437 ; deaths 17, 
263. 

Of the whole number of births 2327 took place in 
January; 2501 in February; 3079 in March; 3000 
in April; 2974 in May ; 2860 in June; 3243 in Ju- 
ly; 2370 in Aug.; 3301 in September; 3202 in Oc- 
tober ; 2940 in November; 3016 in Decémber ; 83 
month not given. Of the sex 18,722 were males ; 
16.988 females ; 187 not given. Of the complexion 
18,155 white males; 16,580 females; 242 black 
males ; 225 females ; 695 complexion not given. Of 
twins there were 15 pair reported ; of illegitimate 
children there were 118 reported. i 

The greatest number of births took place in the 
month of August, viz: 3370; the smailest number 
in the month of January, 2327. 

Of the whole number of deaths 1032 were in the 
month of January; 1158 in February; 1443 in 
March ; 1327 in April; 1239 in May ; 1246 in June; 
4447 in July; 1870 in August; 1984 in September ; 
1623 in October ; 1335 in November; 1513 in De- 
cember; 46 month not given. 

Of the sex of those dying, 8,613 were males ; 8,575 
were females; 75 sex not given. 

Of the complexion of those dying, 8.157 were white 
males; 8,121 were white females; 190 were black 
males; 204 were black females ; 591 complexions 
not given. 

Of the condition, in life, of those dying, 3,352 
males were married; 2,917 temales were married; 
5,400 males were unmarried ; 4,318 females were 

“unmarried ; 1,276 condition in life not given. 

The greatest number of deaths took place during 

the months of August, September and October. 


It appears that the whole number dying under one 
year of age, from all the diseases reported, was of 
Males. Females. Total. 
1033 §33 1866 
1 to 2 years 590 584 1174 
2 10 5 * 818 723 1511 
5 to 10 “ 418 407 825 
10 to 15 211 236 447 
15 to 20 * 276 432 708 
20 to 25 “ 431 537 968 
251030 * 390 415 835 
30 10 40 535 672 1207 
40 to 50 * 494 514 1008 
50 to 660 “s 502 445 947 
60 to 70 * 508 603 1011 
70 to 80 *“ 579 546 1125 
80 to 90 391 295 686 
90 to 100 89 71. 42 
100 yrs. and upwards 15 12 7 
Age not given — 755 


Ot the diseases reported, the following are (amid 
a mulutude of others) the most futal: Consumption. 
dysentery, inflammmntion of the lunge, dropsy, croup, 
and scarlet fever, of which consumption is by far 
the most fatal. l 
The average nges of the several occupations of 
life are as follows :—Clergyimen, 56 years; lawyers, 
44 do.; physicians, 51 do.; farmers, 57 do. The 
remainder of the occupations are too numerous, and 
cannot be stated here, but will be found in full in 
the published report. 
M. L. SCHERMERHORN. 
(Albany Ev. Journal. 


— — 


Vrral. Srarisrics or PütLADbRELTHIA.— In the ten 
years embraced in Dr. Einerson's tables of the 
health statistics of Philadelphia, there were about 
50.000 deaths; of these, 13,652 were from epidemic, 
endemic, and contagious diseases. The deaths from 
cholera, including Asiatic chulera, cholera infantum, 
diarthœ. and dysentery, are no less than 6,387, being 
nearly 50 per cent. of the deaths from all diseases of 
the zymotic class, and 1 in 7.7 of the deaths from all 
other sources. Small pox 827, a great increase; 
fevers, bilious and remittent, intermittent and typhus, 
4,549 deaths; inflammations, various kinds, 8.237, 
of which 4,800 were from inflammatory affections of 
the lungs and air passages; dropsical affections, 
3,391, of which 1,861 are from dropsy of the head, 
and 639 dropsy of the chest—the first disease being 
ulmost exclusively confined to children, the lauer to 
adulis. The deaths from the class of disca- es stated 


in the organs of respiration present a grand total of 
11,963 during the 10 years. Of this amount those 
from consumption number 7,070, or 1 in 7 of the 
deaths from all other sources. 

Of the deaths ascribed to erfernal causes, and dis- 
tributed under a great many heads, 517 are set down 
as drowned, 261 from burns and scalds, 50 from ex- 
cessive heat, 16 of which were in 1834, and 26 in 
1833 ; 29 frozen, of which 8 were in 1836, 6 in 1835, 
and 4 in 1840. There are 115 deaths from suicide, 
33 from wounds, 58 from poisons, 17 killed by de- 
sign, 3 by lightning, 2 executed, 5 from hydrophobia, 
and 58 from starvation. 

An interesting table shows the mor'ality during 
the ten years distributed into the various months in 
which it occurred, designating the proportions ander 
and over the 20th year. The most ccnspicueus re- 
sult from these estimates is the diminution of the 
sums of the general mortality for those montis in 
which a moderate temperature prevails, such as May 
and October, compared with the aug mentation of the 
sums for the cold, but more especially for the warm 
est months, the last mainly attributable to the unfa- 
vorable effects of extreme heat upon carly infancy. 

Arranged according to the decreasing mortality of 
the general population of all ages, the months as- 
sume the following order. the short months having 
been equalized : Ist. July, 6,470 ; 2d, August, 6,164; 
3d, September, 4,704; 4th, January, 4,623, 6h, 
April. 8,551; 6th, February, 4,301 ; 7th, March, 
4,186; 8th, October, 3,946; 91h, December, 3,569 ; 
10th, June, 3,523 ; llth, May, 3,777; 12th, Novem- 
ber, 3,306. 

These tables show the immense Joss of life in the 
youthful population, especially that in the first year 
of existence. The whole mortality under the 20th 
year amounis to 10,979, or about 27 per cent. of the 
mortality at all ages. About 47 per cent, or nearly 
one-half of this, occurs during the first year, chiefly 
in the months of July, August, and September. The 
fatal effects of heat seem but little apparent after the 
second year. This interesting fact—the destructive 
influence exerted by hot weather upon infantile life, 
and its Jimitation almost to the first year of existence— 
is a subject which Dr. Emerson has treated of on a 
former occasion, in a paper published in the Ameri 
can Journal of Medical Sciences for November, 


We cannot take leave of this subject without ex- 
pressing our high opinion of the usetul character of 
Dr. Emeran a Tabora. and the claim he has, through 
their successful execution, upon the respect of the 
scientific world and the appreciation of his fellow 
citizens.— Public Ledger. 


General Intelligence. 


— . Ne * 
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Mexico.—The New Orleans editors have re- 
ceived files of papers from the city of Mexico, to 
the 4th ult., inclusive. Nothing had been done 
by either Bustamente on one side, or Paredes on 
the other, to bring their respective forces in con- 
flict, so as to decide the fate of the late revolu 
tionary movement in Guanajuato. 


Letters had been received by Herrera's govern- 
ment from Bustamente, dated the 29th ult., ap 
prising the authorities that a junction had been 
effected between him and General Cortazar, 
which had raised the number oſ troops under his 
command to 3000 men. On the 27:h, a messen- 
ger had arrived in Bustamente’s camp, from Pa- 
redes, making the former various propositions, 
tempting him, as it appears, from his“ loyalty. — 
The reply to them was, that Bustamente woul i 
not deviate an iota from the letter of his instruc- 
tions, and that he was firm in his adherence to 
the government. 


A private letter from Guanajuato, states that 
the movements of the rebels have been paralized 
by a tremendous fall of rain, which had deluged 
the roads, making them nearly impassable. They 
had not moved from the centre of the city, and 
Paredes had obtained no fresh accessions to his 
forces. The people of property at Guanajuato, 
feared that their houses would be pillaged by the 
leperos there, a considerable number of whom 
had been armed by the rebel officers. The letter 
adds that it is probable a collision had by that 
time, the 4th ult., taken place between the hos- 
tile forces, and expresses the hope, that he shall 
soon be able to announce the restoration of peace, 
order, and respect to the laws. Don Juan Car- 
denas, Deputy to the Legislature of Tamaulipas, 
has been appointed Governor of that State. 

Lieutenant Tilden, who is in prison in the city 
of Mexico, for offences committed against the 
public peace, has atlempted suicide twice—first 
by hanging himself,and alter, by throwing himself 
out of the window. It is recommended that he 
be conducted lo the nearest scaport aud sent out 
of the country. 

The Monilor says, we are aware that a resident 


Minister from the United States is in the capi- 
tal, but has not presented his credentials; and it 
is inferred that they will not be verified until 
after an Envoy be nominated from Mexico to 
Washington. 

The Company of St. Patriek have made grave 
complaints against their commanders, Schafino 
and Moreno, and as the Moniter observes, these 
men, deserving a thousand considerations at the 
hands of the nation, their grievances should be 
immediately redressed. 

The Monitor expresses sanguine hopes that 
Paredes and Jarauta, between whom violent 
feuds exist, will soon be putdown. The govern- 
ment is exhorted to punish them severely, in the 
event-of their capture, and by the firmness and 
energy, thus strike a salutary terror into the 
breasts of all who meditate treason against 
the State. 


———_~9>—_—_— 
Decrease IN THE Revenue at Boston.—The 
Boston Traveller gives the amount of revenue at 
thal port for the quarter just ended as $1,114,756, 
being a decrease of $304,069 compared with the 
same quarter last year. In the first quarter of 
the present year there was an increase. The 
total duties paid for the first six months of 1848 
were $2,415 440 14; for the first six months of 
1847, $2,464,159.56. Decrease in the first six 
months of 1848, $48,719.42. The number of 
ſoreian arrivais in the first six months of 1848 
was 1292; same time in 1847, 1825. Increase 
of arrivals in 1848, 267. The Traveller says: 
„Thus it will be seen that with an increase of 
foreign arrivals, the revenue has decreased. The 
reason of this probably is that a large quantity of 
goode which were brought here last year in the 
English steamers for New York account now go 
directly to that city. Deduct this item and the 
revenue will be found to have materially in- 
creased fur the past six months.“ 
— .. ů 
Strate or Trane.— Many of the Continental 
goods which formerly came through France, are 
now received via Liverpool, as the shippers are 
unwilling to trust them in that disturbed coun- 
try. Within the last seven or eight days twenty- 
six ships, with 5.0U0 packages of dry goods, have 
arrived io New York. A large portion of these 
goods were not regularly imported, but have 
been consigned to this country by the manuſac- 
turers, who find no other markets open to them 
in the present disturbed state of Cuntinental 
atlairs. This is the material thing which we 
have to fear during the coming season—the food- 
ing of this market with goods manufactured for 
other markets now closed, and which goods will 
be sacrificed here to raise money. It is true we 
shall get manufactured goods probably very 
cheap, but while our exports of produce are 
small, and prices low, these sales will cause, it is 
not unlikely, befure the season is over, another 
drain of specie like the one we have just come 
out of. The expors from Liverpool for the 
twelve weeks ending June 19, to the United 
States, compared with same lime last year, show 
a falling off of 146,000 packages, but we fear 
the amount will increase toward the end of the 
season.— MV. Y. Paper. 
— — 
New Vonk.— The ſollowlag shows the num- 
ber of names in the Directory, compared with 
the population of the city at various periods :— 


Names in Populatioz 

Directory. by Census. 
1790 4,250 33,13) 
1800 10,200 60.489 
1810 14,500 96,373 
1820 23.320 123,706 
1830 31,295 202,589 
1840 37,125 312,710 
1845 61,333 371,223 
1848 67,246 (about) 400, 000 


The President, in reply to an inquiry of the 
Senate, on the subject (made yesterday) states 
that no expedition to revolutionize any portion of 
the Republic of Mexico, is known to him, as 
prepared, or in preparaiion, by any citizen or 
citizens of the United States. 

— 


Snwacs AND THEIR Errects IN Five Years.— 
The Western Boatman says from 183) to 1840 
there were built 552 steamboats for the naviga- 
tion of the Western rivers, mostly on the Ohio. 
The average age Of these bouts is five years.— 
Of these(552 boats, the manner of loss was thus: 
266 worn oul, 215 snaccen, 42 burnt, 22 lost by 
collision, 7 lost by explosion. 
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— . — 
New Orleans dates of the 6th and 8th inst., con- 
uin the following intelligence: 

General Persifer F. Smith arrived on the 5th inst., 
in the Alabama, and was received on the 7th inst., 
by a grand demonstration of welcome. 

The City of Vera Cruz was surrendered. to the 
Mexican authorities on the Ist inet. Every thing 
. passed off quietly. 

The intelligence from Vera Cruz is to the 2d inst., 
and from Mexico to the 31st ult. 

Paredes had still succeeded in eluding the pursuit 
of the officers of Government, who were endeavor- 
ing to arrest him. 

The citizens of Mexico were urging Government 
torecal.Gen. Bustamente, to institute inquiries as to 
why Paredes was suffered to escape. 

The Cotton market was quiet, the Europa’s @tters 
having been received prices were full. Other arti- 
cles remain unchanged. 

. <9 

The frst session of the Thittieth Congress, in pur - 
suance of their joint resolution, terminated on Mon- 
day last at 12 o'clock, M. 

The bill for the establishment of a Territorial Go- 
vernment in Oregon, which had been passed by the 
Senate on the day previous, was, at 11 o'clock of 
that day, signed by the President. This act was 
communicated to the House of Representatives “ in 
amore svlemn form” than ordinarily accompanies 
the notification of his approval of acis of Congress. 
In the message, alluded to, it is plainly implied that 
if the provisions of this bill had been extended to 

the Territories of New Mexico and California, the 
bill wouid not have met his approval. The reasons 
assigned, which have constrained the President not 
to withhold his signature from ‘this bill, are duty to- 
wards Oregon, and“ because the provisions of this 
bill are not inconsistent with the terms of the Mis- 
uri Compromise.” | 

General Sheelds has been appointed Governor of 
the new Territory ; Kintzing Pritchett, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary; William P. Bryant, of Indiana, 
Chief Justice; James Turney, of Illinois, and Peter 
H. Burnett, of Oregon, Associate Justices ; Joseph 
L. Meek, of Oregon, Marshal; and, Joseph W. R. 
Bromley, of New York, District Attorney. 

Among the unfinished business of Congress, is 
the bill to constitute a Bodtd for the settlement of 
Mexican claims under the late treaty. sy 

OS 

The Delegates from this State to the Buffalo Con- 
vention havo resolved, in a meeting held on the 
10th inst., pt Buffalo, to call a Free Soil Siate Con- 
vention, to assemble at Reading, Berks county, on 
the 13th prozimo, to nominate an electoral ticket in 
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National Affairs. 
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The correspondent of the M. F. Journal of Com- 
| merce, writing from Washington on the 7th inst., 
says that the Senate have before them, in secret 


session, a proposition, from the Hudson Bay Com- 


pany and the Puget Company, tp dispose of all 


their lands, buildings, improvements, cattle, &c. 
and all their “ possessory rights,” south of 490, 
and also their territory north of that parallel, to 
the United States. 

The same letter states that the project is ap- 
proved by the administration, and strongly urged 
by Mr. Buchanan in a communication to the 
Senate. 

. e — — 

The recently appointed Minister from France 
to the United States, M. Povssm, was presented 
to the President on the Sth inst. 


Frencn Coxsvls.— M. Duranp DE Sr. Anprg, 
who arrived by the Steamer United States, is 
named French Consul at Philadelphia. 

Aucuste Simonner has been recognized by the 
President as Consul General of the French Re- 
public, to reside at New York. 

a P 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
a notice calling upon holders of liquidated claims 
against Mexico to surrender the certificates is- 
sued to them by the Treasury Department under 
the provisions of the act of Ist September, 1844, 
so as to enable the Department to pay said certi- 
ficates on the 27th of October next. The certi- 
ficates are to be transferred to the Fifth Auditor 
of the Treasury. 


The amount of United-States Stock issued from 
the Treasury Department for the week ending 
July 29, was $571,050. 


Of the loan of 1847 $249,550 
Do. to foreigners $233,000 
Of the loan of 1848 321,500 
Do. to foreigners 84,000 
Total $571,050 $317,000 
Sng — 


According to an official statement pub- 
lished in the V. O. Picayune, the number of U. S. 
troops, quartermaster's men, &c., which left Vera 
Cruz from the 30th of May to the 14th of July, 
was 26,500 men. 

o a I 


OLVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 


By and cith the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Anprew J. Donetson, of Tennessee, to be En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to the Federal Government 
of Germany. 

Arren H. P. Epwarps, of Connecticut, Con- 
sul for the Philippine Islands, in the place of H. 
P. Sturgis, resigned. ; 

Frepericx V. B. Morris, Consul for the port 
of Batavia, în th@ Island of Java, in the place of 
Owen M. Roberts, deceased. 

HrrolIræ Rogers, of Louisiana, Consul for 
Nantz, in the place of Essex R. Livingston, re- 
called 


THomas U. Stemmons, of Louisiana; Consul 


. „ RN F E S >. gas ... 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


Armanp LrrrLE. Collector of the Customs for 
the District of Brunswick, Georgia. 

James H. Wesrsrooxs, Receiver of Public 
Moneys, at Columbus, Miss., in place of Edward 
B. Randolph, resigned. 


General Shields, of Illinois, was nominated by 
the President, Governor of the Territory of Ore- 
gon, and the nomination has been confirmed by 
the Senate. 


— . —－w— 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


The nomination of Brigadier General Kearney 
to be brevet Mayor General in the United States 
Army has been confirmed by the Senate. 

— — mammmammammħŮĂ 
ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
GENERAL ORDERS, ? 


No. 42. War DEPARTMENT, 


Apsutant GNEHAL's Orrice, 

| Washington, July 28, 1848. 
Promotions and appointments in the ten addi- 
tional regiments, and in the volunteer force for 
the war, made by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, since the pub- 

lication of “ General Orders” No. 36, of Decem- 
ber 4, 1847. 

1. PROMOTIONS. 

THIRD REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


First Lieut. Daniel Petigru, to be captain, De- 
cember 23, 1847, vice Butler, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Hermann Thorn, to be first lieu- 
tenant, to date from July 16, 1847. 

Second Lieut. J. C. D Williams, to be first 
lieutenant, January 8, 1848, vice Cooke, resigned. 


NINTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


* Lieut. Colonel Henry L. Webb, of the sixteenth 
infantry, to be colonel, May 23, 1848, vice With- 
ers, resigned. 

First Lieut. John H. Jackson, to be captain, to 
date from December 4, 1847. 

First Lieut. Albert Tracy. to be captain, to 
date from February 23, 1848, to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by Captain Fitzgerald, assistant quar- 
termaster, vacating his regimental commission. 

Second Lieut. John Glackin, to be first lieu- 
tenant, to date from December 4, 1847. 

Second Lieut. Robert Hopkins, to be first lieu- 
tenant, to date from January 19, 1848. 

Second Lieut. George W. May, to be first lieu- 
tenant, to date from February 17, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Charles Simmons, to be first 
lieutenant, vice Tracy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Levi Woodhouse, to be first lieu- 
tenant, March 16, 1848, vice Pierce, resigned. 

Second Lieut. Henry De Wolf, to be first lieu- 
tenant, May 6, 1848, vice Hodge, resigned. 
TENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major Ralph G. Norvell, of the sixteenth in- 
fantry, to be lieutenant colonel, December 3, 
1847, vice Fay, promoted to the thirteenth infan- 
try. i : 

Capt. Daniel Chase, of the fifteenth infantry 
to be major, May 23, 1848, vice Hamilton, pro- 
moted to sixteenth inſantry. 

First Lieut. Samuel R. Dummer, to be captain, 


January 21, 1848, vice Collett, deceased. 


First Lieut, Francis M. Cummins, to be cap- 


tain, March 6, 1848, vice Wilkin, resigned. 


First Lieut. Robert C. Morgan, to be captain, 
May 8, 1848, vice Postley, deceased. 

Second Lieut. James McKown, Jr., to be first 
lieutenant, November 19, 1847, vigg Lewis, de- 
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Second Lieut. Hiram Russell, to be first lieu- 
tenant, January 21, 1848, vice Dummer, promo- 
ted 


Second Lieut. Peter H. Bruyere, to be first 
lieutenant, March 6, 1848, vice Cummins, promo- 
ted. ; 

Second Lieut. Thomas S. Griffin, to be first 
lieutenant, May 8, 1848, vice Morgan, promoted. 


ELEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Second Lieut. Andrew H. Tippin, to be first 
lieutenant, December 6, 1847, vice Hannon, de- 
ceased. 

Second Lieut. Alonzo Loring, to be first lieu- 
tenant, Deccmber 9, 1847, vice Samuels, de- 
ceased. 

Second Lieut. George B. Fitzgerald, to be first 
lieutenant, June 29, 1848, vice Haldeman, trans- 
ferred to eighth regiment of infantry. 


TWELFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. John J. Martin, to be captain, De- 
cember 31, 1847, vice Hornsby, resigned. 

First Lieut. Charles Taplin, to be captain, 
March 31, 1848, vice Martin, resigned. 

First Lieut. John H. H. Felch, to be captain, 
May 23, 1848, vice Taplin, resigned. 

Second Lieut. Thomas T. Conway, to be first 
lieutenant, December 22, 1847, vice Wilson, re- 
signed. 
Second Lieut. Abner M. Perrin, to be first 
Jieutenant, December 31, 1847, vice Martin, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. James F. Waddell, to be first 
Jientenant, March 31, 1848, vice Taplin, promo- 
ted. 

Second Lieut. Christopher R. P. Butler, to be 
first lieutenant, May 23, 1848, vice Felch, pro- 
moted. 

THIRTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Lieut. Col. John L. Fay, of the tenth infantry, 
to be colonel, December 3, 1847, vice Eehols, de- 
ceased. , 

Captain Eugene Van de Venter, of the fifteenth 
infantry, to be major, December 22, 1847, vice 
Johnson, resigned. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. White, to be captain, 
January 31; 1848, vice Rice, resigned. 

Second Lieut. John N. Perkins, to be first lieu- 
tenant, December 3], 1847, vice Bradford re- 
signed. 

Second Lieut. Daniel Kirkpatrick, to be first 
5 January 31, 1848, vice White, promo- 
ted. 1 

Second Lieut. Nathaniel Grant, to be first 
Jieutenant, February 29, 1848, vice Ripley, re- 
signed. 

Second Licut. Edward J. Dummett, to be first 
lieutenant, March 31, 1848, vice Davis, resigned. 


FOURTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Charles Wickliffe, of the sixteenth in- 
fantry, to be major, February 12, 1848, vice 
Wood, resigned. 

First Lieut. George W. Morgan, to be captain, 
December 3, 1847, vice Beale, promoted to six- 
teenth infantry. 

Second Lieut. Samuel B. Davis, to be first 
lieutenant, December 3, 1847, vice Morgan, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Seawell, to be first 
lieutenant, December 21, 1847, vice Haynes, re- 
signed. l 

Second Lieut. John T. Sanford, to be first lieu- 
tenant, May 23, 1848, vice McAllon, resigned. 

FIFTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieut. Thornton F. Brodhead, to be cap- 
tain, December 22, 1847, vice Van de Venter, 
promoted to thirteenth infantry. 

First Lieut. Diedrich Uppann, to be captain, 
May 6, 1848, vice Winans, resigned. f 

First Lieut: Edward C. Marshall, to be captain, 
May 6, 1848, vice Tanneyhill, resigned. 

First Lieut. Albert G. Sutton, to be captain, 
May 23, 1848, vice Chase, promoted to the tenth 
infantry. 

Second Lieut. Heman M. Cady, to be first lieu- 
tenant, December 22, 1847, vice Brodhead, pro- 
moted. l 

Secor | Lieut. Cornelius Ketchum, to be first 
lieun ou. i, December 31, 1847, vice Miller, re- 
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Second Lieut. Samuel E. Beach, to be first 
lieutenant, February 23, 1848, vice Cady, re- 
signed. 

Second Lieut. Francis O. Beckett, to be first 
lieutenant, May 6, 1848, vice Upmann, promo- 
ted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas B. Tilton, to be first 
lieutenant, May 6, 1848, vice Marshall, promo- 
ted. 

Second Lieut. Llewellyn Boyle, to be first lieu- 
tenant, May 23, 1848, vice Sutton, promoted. 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major Fowler Hamilton, of the tenth infantry, 
to be lieutenant colonel, May 23, 1848, vice 
Webb, promoted to ninth infantry. 

Captain Robert G. Beale, of the fourteenth in- 
fantry, to be major, December 3, 1847, vice Nor- 
vell, promoted to tenth infantry. 

First Lieut. John T. Hughes, to be captain, 
February 12, 1848, vice Wickliffe, promoted to 
fourteenth infantry. 

Second Lieut. Burwell B. Irvan, to be first 
lieutenant, February 12, 1848, vice Hughes, pro- 
moted. 

Second Licut. Alexander Evans, to be first 
lieutenant, May 13, 1848, vice Wilkinson, re- 
signed. 

REGIMENT OF VOLTIGEURS AND FOOT RIFLEMEN. 


Second Lieut. Robert C. Forsyth, to be first 
lieutenant, to date from September 18, 1847. 

Second Lieut. James A. Frost, to be first lieu- 
tenant, December 31, 1847, vice Woolford, rè- 
signed. 

BREVETS. 

« For gallant and meritorious conduct in seve- 
ral affairs with gueggjleros, at Paso Ovejas, Na- 
tional Bridge, and Cerro Gordo, Mexico, on the 
10th, 12th, and 15th August, 1847.” 


To date from—August 15, 1847. 


Captain Frazey M. Winans, 15th infantry, to 
be major by brevet. ; 

Captain William J. Clark, 12th infantry, to be 
major by brevet. 

Captain Arthur C. Cummings, 11th infantry, to 
be major by brevet. 


“For gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco, Mexico, 


August 20, 1847.” 
To date from—August 20, 1847. 


Captain Theodore O'Hara, assistant quarter- 
master, (Volunteer staff) to be major by brevet. 

Captain Joseph Daniels, assistant quartermas- 
ter, (Volunteer staff) to be major by brevet. 


Correction oF Dates—made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


First Licut. William Walker, 3d dragoons, to 
date from December 23, 1847, instead of July 16, 
1847, and to take place in the Army Register 
next below Lieut. Hermann Thorn. 

Captain Lyman Bissell, 9th infantry, to date 
from September 8, 1847, instead of September 25, 
1847. 

Captain John S. Slocum, 9th infantry, to date 
from September 25, 1847, instead of October 9, 
1847. 

Captain Charles J. Sprague, 9th infantry, to 
date from October 9, 1847, instead of December 
4, 1847. . 

Captain John H. Jackson, 9th infantry, to date 
from December 4, 1847, instead of February 17, 
1848. 

First Lieut. Asa A. Stoddard, 9th infantry, to 
date from September 8, 1847, instead of Septem- 
ber 25, 1847. 

First Lieut. John Glackin, 9th infantry, to date 
from December 4, 1847, instead of January 19, 
1848. 

First Lieut. Robert Hopkins, 9th infantry, to 
date from January 19, 1848, instead of February 
17, 1848. 


II. APPOINTMENTS. 
THIRD REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 
James D. Potter, of New York, to be second 
lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Camp, resigned. 
Hiram B. Yeager, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Walker, 
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Frank Emerson, of Indiang to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 29, 1848, vice Williams, promo- 
ted. 

Charles F. Maguire, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Haviland, 
resigned. 

John R. Atkinson, of Missouri, to be surgeon, 
May 17, 1848, vice Barton resigned. 


NINTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Nathaniel F. Swett, of Maine, (late second 
lieutenant,) to be second lieutenant, December 


N 17, 1847—Reappointed. 


John Bedell, of New Hampshire, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Cram, pro- 
moted. 

Gustavus F. Gardiner, of Rhode Island, to be 

| second lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Stod- 
dard, promoted. 

Nathaniel J. Gill, of Massachusetts, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Pierce, 
promoted. l 

Thomas Grey, of Connecticut, to be second 
liéutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Gove, prc- 
moted. 

Amos A. Billings, of Maine, to be seeodd lieu- 

i tenant, March 29, 1848, vice Crosby, promoted. 

Albert G. Barton, of Maine, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 29, 1848, vice Palmer, promoted. 

Asa N. Wyman, of Maine, to be second lieu- 
‘tenant, March 29, 1848, vice Glackin, promoted. 


TENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


James Easterly, of New York, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice McGarry, 
promoted. 

Alexander P. Ten Broeck, of New York, to be 
second lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Yard, 
deceased. 

William S. Truex, of New Jersey, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Gris- 
wold, resigned. 

Henry A. Perrine, of New Jersey, to be second 
lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Harte, resigned. 

William H. Hull, of New Jersey, to be second 
lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Russell, promo- 
ted. ' 

Edward M. Clitz, of New York, to be seconå 
lieuenant, March 3, 1848, vice Graham, trans- 
ferred to first dragoons. 


Diplomatic. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC.—MR. BUCHANAN'S LET- 
TER TO MR. RUSH. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 31, 1848. 

Sır : I received, last evening, your despatch 
of the 4th instant, (No. 17,) containing a sketch 
of the progress of the French Revolution, aud of 
the course which you have adopted towards the 
Provisional Government, lam nappy to inform 
you thatthe President cordially »pproves your 
conduct. Jt was right and proper that the E..voy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United S.ates should be the first to recugnize 
so far as his powers extended, the Provisicnal 
Government of the French Republic. Indeed, 
had the representative of any other nation pre- 
ceded you in this good work, it would have veen 
regretted by the President. Your speech on the 
Weh ultimo, at the Hotel de Villef io the mem- 
vers of the Provisional Government, was ewe 
nently judicious. Whilst it truly expressed the 
feelings of the President and people of the United 
States lor the success of the new Republic, it 
did nol omit our cherished policy, of ** leaving to 
other nations the choice of their own forms” of 
government. 

I transmit to you, herewith, a letter of cre- 
dence from the President to the French Repub- 
lic. You are also furnished with a copy of this 
letter, which you will communicate to tue Minis- 
ter of Foreign AHalrs, on asking an audience 
for the purpose of delivering the origival to the 
chief authority in France. At this audience, 
you will muke such remarks as may be dic- 
lated by yourown good judgment und discretion, 
and by your Knowledge of the lively interests 
which the President Ieels in the prosperity aod 


In its intercourse with foreign nations, the go- 
vernment of the United States has, from its ori- 
gin, always recognized de faclo governments. We 
recognize the right of all nations to create and 
reform their political institutions, according to 
their own will and pleasure. We do not go be- 
hind the extsting government, to involve our- 
selves in the question of legitimacy. It is suffi. 
cient for us to know that a government exists ca- 
pable of maintaining itself; and that its recog- 
nition on our part inevitadly follows. The prin- 
ciple of action, resulting from our sacred regard 
for the independence of nations, has occasioned 
some strange anomalies in our history. The 
Pope, the Emperor of Russia, and President 
Jackson were the only authorities on earth 
which ever recognized Don Miguel as King of 
Portugal. ö 

Whilst this is our settled policy, it does not 
follow that we can ever be indifferent spectators 
to the progress of liberty throughout the world, 
and especially in France. We can never forget 
the obligations we°owe to that generous nation, 
for their aid, at the darkest period of our revo- 
lutionary war, in achieving our own indepen- 
dence. These obligations have been transmitted 
from father to son—from generation to genera- 
lion; and are still gratefully remembered. They 
hk live freshly in the hearts of our countrymen. 
t was therefore with one universal burst of en- 
thusiasm that the American people hailed the 
late glorious revolution in France in favor of li- 
berty and republican government. In this feel- 
ing the President strongly sympathizes. Warm 
aspirations for the success of the new republic 
are breathed from every heart. Liberty and 
order will make France happy and prosperous. 
Her destinies, under Providence, are now in the 
hands of the French people. Let them, by their 
Wisdom, firmness and moderation, refute the 
slanders of their enemies, and convince the 
world that they are capable of self-government. 

In our exultation, however, we cannot forget 
that republican France will have to contend 
with many difficulties. . Among the chief of 


, these, is the danger that she may be involved 


a 
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in war with the monarchical powers of Europe. 
This she ought to avoid by every honorable 
means; and { am happy to believe that such 
Will be the policy of the French government, 
from the note of M. Lamartine to yourself, of 
the 27th ultimo, in which he eloquently obsegwes 
“tuat the principles of peace and the principle 
of liberty were born on the same day in France." 
By abstaining from all aggressive movements, 
France will probably be abie to perfect her re- 
publican institutions in peace. It can scarcely 
be conceived that any nation would commence 
boslilities against her, simply because within her 
own limits she had abolished monarcby and esta- 
dlisned a republic. 
li has been the policy of our government from 
ils origin never to interfere in the domestic con- 
cerns of uther nations, and experience bas de- 
monstrated the wisdom of this policy. In this 
teapect, France may profit by our example. If 
war must come, she ought carefully to avoid 
even the appearance of being the aggressor. 
Snould she then be attacked by the mouarchical 
powers of Europe for adopting a republican go- 
Vernment, this would be an outrage on her rights 
asan independent nation. It would be an attempt 
to punish the French people for having chosen 
that form of government which they deemed 
best caleulated to promote their own happiness, 
and to force upon thema monarchy by toreign 
bayonets. Such an invasion of these most sacred 
rights would be condemued by all just and wise 
Men in every nation, und would de reprobated 
by an irresistible public opinion throughout the 
world. l l 
lf the new republic can preserve peace with 
honor, it will avoid the many dangers to liberty 
Which must always follow in the train of war. 
Ina conflict with the great powers ef Europe, 
France would be compelled to put forth alf ber 
energies. She must increase her armies to the 
ighest war standard, and yet may have to main- 
tain them in the field for years. The sympathy 
ol common dangers and the glory of common 
Victories throughout a long and successful strug- 
gle, are caleulated to excite feelings of enthu- 
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from the fields of their glory. It would bé most 
lamentable, indeed, should the new republic 
split upon this rock. In that event. the very 
means which she had adopted to defend her li- 
berties against the foreigner might be employed 
to establish a military despotism at home. Such 
a catastrophe would probably, for many years, 
arrest the progress of constitutional freedom 
throughout Europe. 

Even with a view to the extension of human 
liberty and free government throughout the 
world, France can do more by her peaceful ex- 
ample than she could accomplish, powerful as 
she is, by the sword. The example of a great 
and enlightened nation, in the midst of Europe, 
prosperous and happy in the enjoyment of con 
stitutional freedom, could not fail to produce an 
irresistible influence in ameliorating the political 
condition of neighboring nations. Free institu- 
tions are in their very nalure progressive, and 
if permitted to extend themselves by their own 
intrinsic power and. excellence, they must gra- 
dually and surely pervade the civilised world. 
The people of each independent hation will then 
decide fur themselves what degree of liberty is 
best adapted to their condition without the forci- 
ble intervention of other nations. If France can 
maintain peace with honor, a general war in 
Europe between opposite and contending princi- 
ples will be avoided; and the cause of the hu- 
man race will not be staked upon the result of 
a few great battles, nor be decided by mere 
brute force. 

I shall mention another difficulty which might 
possibly interfere with tbe final success of the 
French revolution, but which I Lope may be 
overcome. It will, I think, be seriously doubted 
by every philosophical observer of the working 
of our institutions, whether if the State govern- 
ments were abolished, a central republican go- 
vernment could long be m#htained even in this 
country. These State governments are the cili- 
dels of liberty, and the watchful guardians of the 
rights of the people against the encroachments of 
federal power. Even were it possible that the 
federal government could, by any sudden convul- 
sion, be overthrown, the Stale governments would 
still remain in full force and vigor; affording 
protection to the lives, the liberty, and the pro- 
perty of their citizens. These sovereignties are 
the main pillars in our political edifice; and 
whilst they stand firm, the federal government, 
which. is a constitutional emanation from them, 
cannot be seriously shaken. And yet, it was 
deemed necessary to guard against the danger of 
any forcible interference by excited multitudes, 
with the high duties of the President and Con- 
gress; and, and for this reason, Washington op- 
posed the establishment of the seat of the federal 
government in any of our large cities. 

The history of the former French revolution 
has, I think rendered doubtful the stability of any 
purely central government in France. When such 
a government is overthrown al the capital, all is 
lost. There never have been any other organized 
governments in reserve throughout the provinces, 
similar to those in the United States, to which 
the peuple could resort, and around which they 
could rally. A revolution in Paris has always 
decided the fate of France. State governments, 
or some substitute for them, would, therefore, 
seem to be advisable for the protection and se- 
curity of constitutional liberty in the French re- 
public, composed as it is of thirty-five millions 
of people. : 

If the ancient provinces of France were still 
in existence, State governments might be easily 
established. Each of them had laws and cus- 
toms peculiar to themselves, and their inhabi- 
tents were denom:oated Normans, Bretons, Gas- 
cons, &c., just as our people are called Pennsy!- 
vanians, Virginians, or Kentuckians. But these 
provinces have been long since abolished, and 
France is now composed of eighty-six depart- 
ments. Why may not the whole territory of 
France be divided into a convenient number of 
States, grouping together for this purpose, those 
departments whose geographical position, pecu- 
liar interests, and local feelings, would render 
their population homogeneous ? Governments 
similar to our State Guvernments might then be 
established in each@f these divisions. I acknow- 


_ "tic attachment in armies towards their trium-| ledge that the task would be difficult ; but yet, if 
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Pusat commander. Under such circumstances, 
be history of the world proves that soldiers sre 
bo prone to forget their admiration for their 
kader.. From Cwsaar to Cromwell, and from 
Cromwell to Napoleon. all powerful republics 


undertaken with the zeal, energy, and ability 
which characterise Frenchmen, it can be accom: 
plished. The security and permanenét of con- 
stitutional liberty in France may possibly depend 
upon the establishment of such State govern- 


people of doth. 
on this subject. 
adopt means to ascertain what would be the 


prospect of success. N 
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dence, and give you merely my impressions. I 
know that centralism would add strength to the 
executive power, and render it more formidable 
to the enemies of France ; but, at the same time, 
there is some reason that the adoption of this 
system might endanger both the liberty and the 
stability of the Republic. l 

{ have ventured upon these speculations, be- 
cause it is certain that, in your intercourse with 
the authorities of the new Republic, you will be 
often called upon in conversation for information 
respecting our political system, State and nation- 
al, which they seem to have adopted as their 
model; and also for your opinion how far this 
system ought to be changed or modified, so as 
best fo adapt it tothe peculiar position of the 
French Republic. Your intimate and enlighten- 
ed knowledge of our government, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, will enable you to impart much 
valuable information and advice to the French 
authorities. $ 

The President and people of the United States 
anxiously desire that the French republic may 
be firmly established, and may secure the bless- 
ings of liberty and free government to millions of . 
Frenchmen yet unborn. Whilst we hope much 
and believe much, we still feel that anxiety for 
the result which is inseparable from tbe human 
mind, whilst any doubt remains concerning the 
accomplishment of a great object in which we 
feel the most profound interest. You will not 
fail, therefore, to advise us regularly, by every 
steamer, of the progress of events in France. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James BUCHANAN. 

Ricnarp Rusun, &c.. &c. 

P. 8.—The establishment of a republic in 
France may, I trust, prove favorable to the re- 
moval of unwise restrictions in the trade between 
the two countries, and to a commercial arrange- 
ment which would be equally beneficial to the 
I shall, ere long, address you 
In the mean time, you might 


France anp tae Unitep Srares.—The fol- 
lowing message was received in the United States 
Senate, from the President of the United States, 
on Tuesday 8th inst.: 

Washington. August 8, 1848. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States: It affords me satisfaction to com- 
municate herewith, for the information of Con- 
gress, copies of a decree adopted by the National 
Assembly of France, in response tothe resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, passed - 
on the 13th April last, tendering the congratula- 
tions of the American to the French people, up- 
on the success of their recent efforts to consoli- 
date the principles of liberty in a republican 
form of government. JAMES K. POLK. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternily ! 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The National Assembly has unanimously 
adopted the decree of the fullowing tenor: 

Article 1. In the name of the French peopler 
the National Assembly, profoundly touched by 
the sentiments which dictated the resolution of 
the Congress of the United States on the 13th of 
Apru,-etfers to the American people the thanks 
of the republic, and the expression of its frater- 
nal amity. 

Article 2 The Commissioner of the Execu- 
live power, is charged to trans mit the present de- 
cree lo the French legation at Washington, with 
the order to present it to the American guvern- 
ment. i 

Decreed after deliberation in the public session 
at Paris, on the 25:h of May, 1846. . 

Signed by the President and Secretaries, Bu- 
chez Peupin, Leon Robert, F. De George, I. 
Lacrosse, Ewile Pean, Edmund Lafayette. 

A true copy for iransmission: 

The President and Secretaries. Signed: Ma- 
rie, F. Berard, Emile Pean, Edmund _Latayette, 
L. Robert des Ardennes. ; 

Tne Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jules Bastide. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, 

Ordered that the foregoing message and decree 


be entered on the journal. 


From Sr. Donindo. Capt. Morse, 
Vulture, arrived from St. Domingo city, 


of brig 
23d uli. , 
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In faith whereof, we have signed the present 
in duplicate, in the Island of Cuba, in Lake 
Nicaragua, this 7th March, 1848 —( Signed ) 
Granville G. Loch, Juan J. Zavala, Francisco Cas- 
fellon, Jose Maria Estrada, \iinister of Foreign 
Relations of the Supreme Government, &c., &c. 

March 9, 1848. A true copy. Salinas. 

Leon, March 11, 1848. J. Xeres. 


Public Documents. 
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PREP A N NS 


From the New Orleans Della, 19th June. 


TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NICARAGUA. 


Below, we furnish a translation from a late 
Mexican paper, of the treaty entered into on the 
3th of March last, between Great Britain and 
Nicaragua. The attention of our countrymen 
ond the guvernment at Washington is solicited tg 
this important matter. By the second article of 
the treaty, it will be seen that Great Britain, 
through her accredited agent, affirms, in sub- 
stance, that Mosquitia is one of her colonies, and 
that as such, ar insult to the Mosquitia flag is an 
insult to the British flag. The machinations set 
on foot by the grasping and aggressive govern- 
ment of England have succeeded, so far as the 
feeble state of Nicaragua is concerned. To all 
intents and purposes, Mosquitia has been annexed 
to the crown of Great Britain. Who can define 
the metes and bounds of this fictitious realm of 
the King of the Mosquitoes, now publicly pro- 
claimed to be under the protection of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty? Boundaries it bas not. lis 
limits will be speedily stretched commensu- 
rate with the selfish wants of British subjects on 
that fertile and lucrative coast. Troubles will 
be fomented with the feeble apologies for gov- 
ernments in the neighborhood. Concessions will 
be forced from them at the point of the bayonet, 
and British power will be immeasurably increa- 
sed on this continent. 

In consequence of the misunderstanding which 
has existed between Great Britain aud the State 
of Nicaragua, with respect to the limite of the 
Mosquito territory, and which has produced col- 
lision between the forces of both powers, the 
government of Nicaragua named as tts Commis- 
sioners, the Minister of the Treasury, Francisco 
Castellon,Juan J. Zavala, and Jose Maria Estrada, 
in order that in conjunction with Granville Gow- 
er Loch, Capt. of H. B. M. brig Alarm, Com- 
tmander-in-Chief of the fleet attached to the Ja- 
maica station, Division of North America and 
the West Indies, and in command of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's united forces in the river San Juan 
de Nicaragua, they might adjust the difficulties 
between the two powers; and after careful and 
mature deliberation, they have agreed upon the 
following articles: 

Ist. The Government of Nicaragua will re- 
store to Capt. G. G. Loch, in the Island of Cuba, 
twelve hours after the ratification of the present 
Treaty, Messrs. Little and Hodgson, made pris- 
oners by the troops of Nicaragua on the 9th of 
January, 1848, in the port of San Juan. 

2d. I he flugs of Mosquitia, and other articles of 
property captured in said port on said day, shall be 
restored without delay ; and whereas the com- 
mander of Her B. M.’s forces desires a satisfac- 
tory explanation from the government of Nica- 
ragua for the outrage which said commander 
thiuks has been inflicted upon the British flag, 
with the design of injuring Mosquitia, which is 
under ils protection, the aforesaid government of 
Nicaragua declares that it was ignorant that the 

-Mosquito flag was so connected with that of 
Great Britain; that an insult to it would imply 
an insult to Great Britain; and that, far from 
wishing to incur the hostility of that power, it 
cherishes the most ardent desire to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with that government. 

3d. The government of the State of Nicara- 
gua solemnly promises not to molest the peaceful 
inhabitants of the Port of San Juan, with the 
express understanding that any act of that nature 
shall be considered by Great Britain as a decla- 
ration of hostilsties. 

4th. The tariff established and in force in the 
Port of San Juan on the first of last January, 
shall be considered as revived, and no custom 
house shall be fixed in the vicinity of said port, 
prejudicial to its interests. 

oth. The Commander of the British forces 
agrees to withdraw from the Fort of San Carlos 
to the port of San Juan, restoring the hostages 
and prisoners and all articles of property in his 
power, immediately after the ratification of the 
present treaty. 

6th. The stipulations of the present treaty 
shall not prevent the Government of Nicaragua 
from seeking to effect by means of commission- 
ers, a definitive setttement of the subject mat- 
ters of thes negotiation with her Britannic Ma- 


Thirtieth Congress. 


Monday, July 31, 1848. 


the Jackson Monument Association, requesting 
Congress to put at the disposition of the associa- 
tion certain cannon captured by General Jackson 
in several campaigns, to construct an equestrian 
statue to his memory. 

Mr. Breese, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the message of the 
President, communicating the ratification of the 
treaty of peace by Mexico, reported a bill in con- 
formity with certain recommendations of the 
message, providing for the survey and ascertain- 
ment of the extent of the public Jands in the ter- 
ritory acquired. 

Mr. Benton from the Judiciary Committee, re- 
ported a bill,—copied from the act of 1804, in 
regard to the Louisiana purchase—to enable the 
President to form temporary governments for 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico. With- 
out being read, it was ordered to be printed. 

[ The bill is the sume as that passed in 1804. giving 
fo Mr. Jefferson authority to organize a temporary 
government in Louisiana; changed only so as to 
adapt it lo the cases now embraced. } 

Mr. Atherton, from the Committee of Confe 
rence on the Naval appropriation bill, made a re- 
port that the Hous@®agree to recede from three 
of the disagreeing points, and in part to the 
fourth, (relating to the touching of Mr. Sloo’s mail 
steamers at Charleston and Savannak,) simply re- 
quiring that the words ‘if practicable” shall be 
inserted in the clause which requires to touch at 
Charleston. 

Mr. Buller hoped the Senate would disagree to 
the qualification, and insist upon its own original 
amendment. 

Mr. Atherton said that the Senate must either 
concur or non-concur in the entire report. It 
could not be divided. ‘There had been four sub- 
jects of disagreement between the two Houses, 
three of which the House had conceded, and had 
only asked this reasonable insertion in regard to 
the fourth. 

Mr. Calhoun said Charleston and Savannah, 
it is known, are neighboring ports. 
steamers has been established from Charleston to 
Cuba, to touch at Savannah. In the contract 
with Mr. Sloo, there is also a provision that his 
steamers shall touch at Charleston and Savan- 


practicable” should be inserted in regard jo one 
more than the other. There was uo reason why 
Charleston should not have an equal advantage 
with Savannah in regard to these vessels. 

Mr. Buller said that this amendment had been 
made without any consultation with the members 
from South Carolina whatever. If these vessels 
can go into Savannah, they can go into Charles. 
ton—there 1s no difference in the depth of the 
water. 

Mr. Bright said that the contract conformed 
to the law passed in regard to these vessels.— 
There were times when they could not touch at 
Charleston. There would be no disposition to 
avoid touching at Charleston when they can get 
in—they will land, according to the letter of the 
law, * when practicable.” 

Mr. Diz did not—ıf according to the letter of 
the law—consider the words * if practicable“. ne- 
cessary in the amendment, as tbis would not 
change the responsibilitses of the contractors. 

Mr. Calhoun explained that the Senators from 
South Carolina bad yielded their assent to strike 
out the words * if practicable,” as applicable to 
Savannah, and he could see no reason why the 
objectionable words should be retained in regard 
to Charleston. 

Mr. Dickinson insisted th@ it was not proper 
to insist upon these vessels going into Charleston, 
whether practicable or impracticable. The inser- 
lion of the words he considered perfectly just to- 
ward Charleston and the report of the Conſe - 
rence Committee should be adopted. 

„ Mr. Atherton said thal, of the four points of 


Senate.—Mr. Diz presented the memorial of 


A line of 


nah, and there is no reason why the words “if 


had substantially yielded three, and had only so 
far insisted upon the other as to require the in- 
sertion of these qualifying words. There was no 
prospect that any conference committee could 
come to a more favorable arrangement. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. Miller, 
Borland, Yulee, Atherton, Calhoun, and Johnson. 
of Ga., the question was taken on agreetng to 
the report of the Conference Committee, and de- 
cided in the affirmative—27 to 18. 

Mr. Hannegan then rose, and said: On Satur- 
day last, Mr. President, 1 gave notice to the Se- 
nate that I would, to-day introduce a bill provi- 
viding for the organization of territorial Govern- 
ments in Oregon, California, and New Mexico. In 
connection with some of my friends, I have given 
to this subject all the attention in my power, 
under a feeling of the deepest anxiety ; and I 
have become satisfied that, after the ordeal 
through which the question has already passed— 
after the searching investigation to which it was 
submitted by the Select Committee appointed by 
the Senate—a committee so remarkable, so pre- 
eminent, I might well say, for intellect, for wis- 
dom, and for patriotism—it is in vain for any 
individual to attempts its adj stment. J believe 
that when the proposition which emanated from 
that Committee, representing every section of 
the Union, and representing the two great parties 
of the country, has failed, there 1s no hope left 
to us of a final adjustment of the question at this 
time. I regret n deeply. From various qsar- 
ters of the country, appeals to me have been 
made, with various motives; and it has been 
urged upon me thal it is most expedient to leave 
this question open, because that course would 
promote the prospects of the election of a favo- 
rite candidate for the Presidency—my favorite, 
sir. But I am incapable of regarding this sub- 
ject in that aspect. Perish the prospects of any 
living man, be he who he may, and mine own 
first, sooner than leave open, from such conside- 
rations as those, a question so momentous, so 
agitating and exciting! No, sir; I cannot look 
ai the subject in that light. 1 can look at it only 
with a view to the best interests of my country. 
I believe the question should be settled, and sel- 
tled promptly too. 

l think, sir, that the events of the present day 
are full of admonition to us, and I fear that the 
admonition is not sufficiently heeded. When 
Cwstendom looks at the debates which bave 
taken place here, and at the other end of the 
Capitol, they will believe us to be on the verge 
of disunion and civil war. At the very same 
moment that we are standing out before Europe 
as the bright exemplar, illuminating and arous- 
ing mankind to a consciousness of the value of 
rational and regulated liberty, we present this 
humiliating spectacle of internal dissension ! 
Why, sir, it was but the other day, as 1 bare 
been informed, tnrough the correspondence of 
our diplomatic agents, that in the great German 
Parliament, assembled for the purpose of uniting 
in one grand confederacy the Germanic States, 
on an illusion being made to the United States of 
America, that august assemblage, composed of 
men cold and phlegmatic as you have been ever 
taught to regard them, rose simultaneously in 
tukeu of respect, and burst forth into loud and 
long-protracted shouts, at the bare mention of 
our name! Yet, here we are, in relation to a 
question which should excite no feelings, which 
involves no interest upon one side, and only 
serves to assail an interest upon the other, send- 
ing forth to the world a picture that borders upon 
the horrors of that which has recently started 
men in France. Gentlemen talk of disunion as 
coolly! Disunion! It is moral treason to breathe 
the word! Disunion! As was weil said the other 
day by the venerable Senator from Kentucky, 
whose whole life has been one continued career 
of patriotism, how can you dismember us, when 
Kentucky stretches her arms across the Ohio, to 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois? You can never dis- 
member us! We will hold the Union together 
with hooks of steel. We cannot separate! Yet, 
we may go and familiarize the pubne mind with 
the thought of disunion and civil war, until you 
do indeed light up the torch of the incendiary.— 
Alas! it has become already “familhar as a 
household word.” All this may go ou, till at 
last we behold the gleaming sword of brother ar- 
rayed against brother, and our streams and rivers 
runing red with blood; but you can never, oa 
this or any other question, dismember the Union ! 

J bave said, Gir, that 1 hold it moral treason to 
talk of disunion or civil war here! What! taik 
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heaven, beams all over Christendom the star of 
our republic—not the lese brilliant because, like 
the fire-fly, its light is mellow and mild—when 
our principles are scattered broadcast throughout 
the European world—when the German Parlia- 
ment offers its enthusiastic homage at the mere 
mention of our country’s name! ls it at such a 
period that we send words of excitement and 
discord abroad, to make those who are struggling 
to imitate our example doubt the capacity of 
man for self-government ! 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
was then, on motion of Mr. Atherton, taken up, 
and a debate ensued on the provision of the se- 
cond section, which limits the mileage, hereafter, 
of members of Congress, to one thousand dollars, 
which was stricken out by a vote of 38 to 13, 
and then the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business. 

When the doors were again opened, severa! 
unimportant bills were passed, and some amend- 
ments mace to the bill which had previously 
passed the Senate, for carrying into effect cer- 
tain (reaty stipulations with China, the Ottoman 
Porte, &c. i 

Adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—The House 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to, the 
resolution fixing the day of adjournment, on the 
l4th of August. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pa., asked leave to introduce 
his series of resolutions (given some time since) 
embracing the doctrines of General Taylor's Al- 
hon letter, but the House refused to suspend 
the rules. : 

Mr. MeClernand, of Illinois, asked the con- 
ih of the House tu introduce the following reso- 
ution : 


Resolved, That it is expedient and proper that 
Congress should, without delay, extend the protection 
of civil government over the Terrilories of Oregon, 
New Mexico and California, ani that it would be 
unjust to the people inhabiling said Territories to 
ebandon lhem to any foreign organization or associa- 


Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, offered a joint 
resolution of thanks to the officers, seamen and 
marines of the Navy, for the bravery and good 
conduct in the capture of Vera Cruz, the Castle, 
No., &c., during the late war with Mexico, which 
was passed. . 
Mr. Chas. Brown offered a joint resolution, to 
extend the“ bounty land” and *' three months’ ez- 
tra pay and provisions, to the Marine Corps of 
ae Navy, for services in the late Mexican war; 
which 

Mr. McLane amended to include the artificers 
and laborers of the ordnance corps who served 
with the mounted howitzer battery and siege 
train in the war- with Mexico. 

Several resolutions of inquiry were adopted, 
and a number of resolutions presented, baving a 
political bearing, which the House refused to 
suspend the rules to receive. ; 

On motion of Mr. Wentworth, the House, in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the Oregon Territorial Bill, and 

Mr. McClernand moved to amend, by striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and inserting as 
a substitute the Compromise Bili” of the Senate, 
With the exception of so much as relates to sla- 
tery, aod inserting a new section embracing the 
Missouri, ox rather the Texas Compromise, pro- 
viding that new States may have time to be 
formed out of these territories, and admitted 
into the Union, and that slavery shall be prohi- 
biled north of 369 30’, but may be adinitted or 
prohibited south of that line, as the people there- 
of shall determine, when applying ior admission. 

Mr. Smith, being entitled under the rules, as 
Chairman of the Conaitiee on Territories, to 
address the Committee an hour in closing the de- 
bate, availed himself of the opportunity, aud op- 

ed the amendment proposed, objecting that 
Texas, though bound by the resolutions of an- 
héxation not to permit the introduction of sla- 
very north of 36 30, had violated the compact, 
and that it might again be violated. 

Mr. Kaufman insisied that the laws of Texas 
had been passed in accordance with her Consti- 
lution, the preamble to which recited the ex- 
press language of the resolution of annexation. 

Mr. Smith procee ded, during his hour, to argue 
ainst the Compromise, and to contend that 
Measures for the government of the Territories 
thuuld be reported and acted upon separately. 
He insisted, tbat unuer the terms of this Com- 


promise, as construed by Southern gentlemen, 
they would have the right to come into these 
Territories with their properly, while they remain 
Territories. But that slaves are not property 
where the contrary is declared by express muni- 
cipal regulations. When slavery was admitted 
by Southern gentlemen to be an evil, it was the 
duty of Congress to prohibit its extension beyond 
its present limits. 

The Committee proceeded then to the conside- 
ration of the amendments which had been pro- 
posed in the course of the debate, iu the order in 
which they had been so proposed, and Mr. Me- 
Clernand availed himself of his five minutes’ privi- 
lege to explain the reasons which bad induced 
him to offer his amendment. 

Mr. McClernand said he had offered his substi- 
tute for the purpose of obviating the grave and 
threatening difficulties which surrounded this 
question. He had offered it to secure the great 
object of preserving our valuable and extensive 
Territories, and of extending the protection of 
civil government over the people inhabiting those 
Territories. What was their situation? We 
were informed by messengers from Oregon that 
strife and war already existed Between the ln- 
dians and whites—that the tomahawk of the sa. 
vage was drinking the blood of our brothers— 
and that the butcher knife was rankling in the 
bosoms of defenceless women and children. O! 
could it be possible that we would Jeave our 
friends, relatives and fellow citizens in this situ- 
ation? Humanity, duty, magnanimaty forbade it. 

The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Smith) had 
assailed the substitute; but there appeared to be 
but one point of difference between that gentle- 
man and Mr. McC. That gentleman admitted 
thal the substitute prohibited slavery forever in 
the Tereitonies of the United States north of 
36° 30“; that it left to the Srars, to be formed 
out of the Territory south of that line, to esta- 
blish or prohibit slavery as they might deter- 
mine, each for itself. All this was true; but the 
gentlemen went further, and insisted that slavery 
should be prohibited in the Territories of the 
United States south of 369 30. Here Mc. McC. 
proposed to leave this question to the determina- 
tion of the existing laws in THose Territories, or 
to the government to be constituted for them, or 
to dhe constitutions, wherever it should properly 
rest for determination; and in this only was their 
disagreement. 

Mr. McC. was as much opposed to the exist- 
ence of slavery as any one: but he would not 
disturb the compromises of the Constitution to 
carry out any individual oc abstract opinion up- 
un the subject. He would be glad to see slavery 
prohibited everywhere, wilh the consent of those 
interested in the institution; but only proposed 
to waive the exercise of tte power to exclude it 
in the territory of New Mexico and Caliſornia, 
and to leave the question of ns existence or non- 
existence in that territory, to secure the great 


and vital objects already mentioned—tbe peace | | 


and harmony of the country, the perpetuity of 
our institutions, and the preservation of the peo- 
ple inbubiting that lerritory, and the territory 
itself. 

The substitute prohibited slavery forever in 
the territory of the United States north of 360 
30%; and if such prohibition should be effectual 
to prohibit it in the States, to be formed out of 
that territory, then it would be prohibited for- 
ever. The substitute left it to the States to be 
formed out of the territory south of that line, to 
establish or prohibit slavery at their pleasure; 
and who would deny to the States the right and 
power to determine this question for themselves? 
The substitute was silent in regard to the insti- 
tution of slavery in the territory south of 36° 30’. 
And who should say that this silence was too 
great a price to pay Jor the preservation of fra- 
ternal féeling and the Union itself, or that the 
government of the people of that territory should 
not be left free to act upon the subject according 
to the interests, wishes and necessities of the 
people inhabiting the terrilory--or not to act? If 
it should be objected to by Southern gentiemen 
that the omission of the substitute to authorize 
the existence of slavery in the territory south of 
36° 30', was in effect its prohibition, inasmuch 
as its existence was already prohibited by the 
laws in force there, then it might be answered, 
they should not have insisted upon the priteiple 
of the Texas Compromise, for that compromise 
did not prohibit slavery in the territory ot ‘Texas 
north of 36° 30, where it existed by law accord- 
ing to the territorial claim of J'exas, but only in 
the States to be formed out of that territory.— 


And could Congress sey that slavery should or 
should not exist in a State? In turn, now, it be- 
comes the South to agree to the principles of the 
Texas Compromise, when it may operate in fa- 
vor of the North. To refuse to do so would be 
inconsistent ; to refuse to do so, would be to 
claim what they are unwilling to give. Mr. 
McClernand had heard the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kaufinan) say that Texas would carry out 
the spirit of the Texas Compromise in good 
faith, and that slavery would not to be found to 
exist in the States to be formed out of the Texan 
territory north of 360 30%; and Mr. McClernand 
hoped such would be the fact. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, obtained the 
floor, in explanation of an amendment; and at 
the conclusion of his remarks, the committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


* 


Tuesday, August 1, 1848. 


Senate.—After the presentation of petitions 
and reports, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion bill was again taken up, and considerable 
progress made with tbe amendments reported 
thereto by the Committee on Finance, The bill 
having been passed over for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness— l 

The joint resolution from the House, provid- 
ing for the selection of a joint committee in rela- 
tion to a revision of the present mode of re- 
porting the proceedings and debates of Congress, 
na taken up (by unanimous consent) and passed ; 
an 

Messrs. Benton, Rusk, and Clayton were ap- 
pointed said committee on the part of the Se- 
nate. 

A joint resolution of thanks to the Navy for 
their services during the recent war with Mexico, 
was also taken up and passed. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business; and, after some time 
so spent, the doors were again opened; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the amend- 
S to the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 

III. 

Mr. Badger moved an amendment providing 
that the Chief of the Sureau of Provisions and 
Clothing in the Navy Department shail be a 
captain in the Navy, and receive no other com- 
pensalian than his pay aud emoluments as a naval 
officer. After debate, the amendment was passed 
over informally. 

Among the new items inserted in the bill, are 
the following: 

For lighting the Capitol and Capitol grounds, 
and the President’s House, six thousand dollars. 

For grading, draining, planting, and enclosing 
with a wooden fence, the grounds south of the 
President’s House, and extending to the canal, 
six thousand dollars. 

For painting the Capitol, twenty thousand dol- 
ars. 

The proviso of the House reducing the salary 
of the assistant treasurer resident at New York 
to three thousand dollars, was stricken out. 

An amendment striking out an sppropriation 
of fifty thousand dollars for the improvement of 
the navigation of Savannah river, with several 
other amendments, was passed over informally. 

Upon a proposition to amend the bill by ig- 
serting the following item, For the salary of a 
Consul-general at Alexandria Egypt. ] three thou - 
sand dollars,“ a debate ensued with reference to 
the propriety of allowing the Consul at that place 
the a of Consul-general—such being the title 
of similar officers at that point for the govern- 
ments of Europe. 

Mr. Diz moved to strike out the word“ gene- 
ral; which was disagreed to, and the original 
amendment was adopted. 

An amendment increasing the compensation of 
the Assistant Postmasters General to 3,000, was 
agreed to. 

Pending the consideration of the amendments, 

The Senate adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—The considera- 
tion of the Oregon Territorial Bill was resumed, 
the question being on the substitute offered by 
Mr. McClernand, (the Senate Compromise Bill, 
with an additional section containing the provi- 
sions of the Missouri, on rather Texan Compro- 
mise, providing for the admission of new States 
from Oregon, California) and New Mexico, from 
time to lime, prohibiting, slavery north of 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes, and permitting it south of that 
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line, as the people of the territories may deter- 
mine.) 

The Chair ruled the motion out of order, as 
containing irrelevant matter. 

Mr. McClernand appealed, but the decision of 
the Chair was sustained. 

Numerous amendments were then proposed, 
some adopted, and others rejected. 


The clause giving the veto power to the Go: pa 


vernor was stricken oul, it being contended that 
the double exercise of the veto power by the 
Governor and by Congress, is unnecessary. 

Having proceeded with the bill as far as th 
12th section, which embraces the provisions of 
the ordinance of 1787, 

Mr. Birdsall moved to amend, so as to make 
the section, in this respect, conform precisely to 
the provision on the same subject, in the act to 
organize the Territorial Government of lowa. 

The motion was Jost. 

Mr. Sawyer moved to amend by striking out 
all of the section relating to the ordinance of 
1787, retaining simply that part which continues 
in force the Jaws of the Provisional Government, 
so far as the same be not incompatible with the 
principles and provisions of this act; subject, ne- 
vertheless, to be altered, modified, or repealed, 
by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of 
the said Territory of Oregon ; and the laws of 
the United States are hereby extended over 
and declared to be in force in said Territory, so 
far as the same, or any provision thereof, may 
be applicable. 

The amendment was agreed to, 73 to 66. 

Mr. Gayle, of Alabama, moved to amend by 
adding at the close of the section a proviso, that 
nothing contained in the section stall be con- 
strued to authorize the exclusion of slavery, or 
to continue in force any law of the Provisional 
Legislature on this subject. 

Lost. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved to amend the 
section by inserting after the words above quo- 
ted, not incompatible with,“ the words the 

Constitution of the United States, and,“ 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Palfrey moved to amend the section by 
excepting trom the laws of the United States to 
be extended over the territory, that which relates 
to the surrender of fugitive sla ves. 

Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, proposed to amend, 
by inserting at the close of the section a proviso, 

that nothing therein contained shall be construed 
to prohibit citizens of the United States from 
rewoving into the territory with their property 
of every description, and eHjo) ing all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the seve- 
ral states. 

Mr. Vandyke moved to amend the amendment 
by inserting ** wilh the exception of slaves.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. Garrett Duncan moved further to amend 
the amendment by inserting ae a substitute for 
it, the provisions of the Missouri Compromise, but 
applicable to Oregon alone. 

Lost. 

The question then being on Mr. Hilliard's 
amendment as amended, that gentlen.an, with the 
consent of the Committee, withdrew the same. 

Mr. Crisfield, of Maryland, moved to strike out 
the entire section as amended. 

Lost. 

‘The Committee then proceeded with the re- 
maining sections, and several further amendments 
were proposed, most of them rejected, when the 
Committee rose and reported the bill and amend- 
ments to the Huuse. 

The Previous Question was moved and sus- 
tained, when the House adjourned. 

[Among the amendments declared to be oul of or- 
der, was a substitute, by Mr. Cabell, similar to 
the bill yesterday reported in the Senate by Mr. Ben- 
a the temporary government of the lerrilo- 
ries. 


Wednesday, August 2, 1848. 


. SENATE.—A memorial from the Pennsylvania 
volunteers in reference to * pay,” was laid before 
the Senate. i 

On motion of Mr. Westcott, the bill to provide 
for the payment of the advances made on Cali- 
fornia for the use of the Government, was 
taken up, and after considerable debating, read 
a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bell, Ahe bill to compensate 
R. M. Johnson, for the expense of erecting the 
buildings of the Choctaw Academy, was taken 
up and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, the bill to grant to 
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the State of Wisconsin the military reservation 
of Fort Winnebago for Penitentiary purposes, 
was taken up, amended, and passed. 

Mr. Yulee, from the Naval Committee, reported, 
with amendments, the House resolution giving 
bounty Jands and three months’ extra pay to the 
marines and ordinance corps. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bull 

ssed. 
On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Civil and Di- 
plomati¢ Appropriation bill, and the amendments 
proposed by the Finance Committee. 

The amendments relating to the Amistad case, 
and the appropriation of $50,000 fur the im- 
provement of the Savannah river, being under 
consideration, Mr. Underwood moved to amend, 
by inserting an appropriation for the repair of 
the dam at Cumberland Island, in the Ohio river; 
and, this motion was pending when the Senate 
adjourned. 

House or Represenratives.—The Speaker 
laid before the House a message from the Presi- 
dent, as follows : 


To the House of Representatives of the Uniled 

Slates : 

l] communicate herewith a Report from the 
Secretary of War, containing the information 
called for by the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 17th July, 1848, in rela. 
tion to the number of Indians in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, the number of military 
posts, the number of troops, which would be 
required in each, and the whole military force 
which should constitute the Peace Establish- 
ment. 

] have seen no reason to change the opinion ex- 
pressed in my message to Congresss of the 6th 
July, 1848, transmitting the Treaty of Peace 
with Mexico—* that the old army, as it existed 
before the commencement of the war with Mex- 
ico, especially if authority be given to fill up the 
rank and file of the several corps to the maxi- 
mum number authorized during the war, will be 
sufficient force to be retained in service during a 
period of peace.” 

The old army consists of 15 regiments. By 
the act of the 13:h May, 1845, the President was 
authorized by voluntary enlistment, to increase 
the number of privates in each ot any of the com- 
panies of the existing Regiments of Dragoons, 
Artillery and Infantry, to any number, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred, and tu reduce the same to 
sixty-four, when the exigencies requiring the 
present increase, shall cease. Should this act 
remain in force, the maximum number of the 
rank and file of the army authorized by it, would 
be over 16,000 men, exclusive of officers. Should 
the authority conferred by this act be continued, 
it would depend on the exigencies of the service, 
whether the number of the rank and file should 
be increased, and jf so, to what amount beyond 
the maximum number of sixty four privales toa 
company. 

Allowing sixty-four privates to a company, the 
army would be over 10,000 men, exclusive of 
officers, a number which it is believed will be 
sufficient, but as a precautionary measure it is 
deemed expedient that the Executive should 
possess the power of increasing the strengtn of 
the respective corps, should the exigencies of the 
service require it. Should they not call for such 
increase, the discretionary power given by the 
act to the President will not be exercised. It 
will be seen by the reports of the Secretary of 
War, that a portion of the forces will be em- 
ployed in Oregon, New Mexico, and upper Cali- 
fornia, & portion fur the protection of the Texan 
frontier, adjoining the Mexican possessions, and 
bordering on the territory occupied by the lidi- 
an tribes within her limits. Alter detailing the 
force necessary for these objects, it is believed a 
sufficient number of troops will remain to afford 
security und protection to our Indian frontier in 
the West and North-west, and to occupy with 
sufficient garrisons, the posts on our Northern and 
Atlantic borders. 

I have no reason at present to believe that any 
increase of the number of regiments or corps 
will be required during the period of peace. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, August 1, 1848. 

Which message was, on motion of Mr. Burt, 
referred to Committee of the Whole on the stale 
of the Union. 

A commudication from the General Land Oſ- 


ry norih and south of 360 30’, was received. 


fice, with a statement of the amount or territo- | 
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The amendments of the Senate to`the joint 
resolution for furnishing copies of the laws to the 
clerks of the District and Circuit Courts, were 
concurred in, and the resolution passed. 

Also, the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
for the relief of certain volunteers. 

Senate bill providing for the obtainment of tes- 
ttmony in regard to the claims for losses in the 
Florida war, was read and laid on the table. 

Senate bill directing the accountant officer of 
the Treasury to settle the claims of the Chero- 
kees upon the principles of the treaty of 1846, 
was taken up, debated, and finally passed. 

The resolution from the Senate directing the 
Postmaster General to renew the contract, for 
carrying the great Southern Mail, with the Po- 
tomac, Fredericksburg, and Richmond Steamboat 
and Railroad Companies, was taken up, and after 
debate, ; 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, was 
laid on the table, 124 to 62. l 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the Oregon Territorial Bill, and concurred in 
most of the amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole. 

On the question of concurring with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, in striking out all of the 
12th section which relates to the ordinance of 
1787—the yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
House refused to concur, 88 to 114. 

On the passage of the bill, the yeas and nays 
were agtin ordered, and resulted, ayes 129, rays 
71. ; 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The following message was received from the 
President,—which was read and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, viz :— 


To the House of Representatives of the United 

Slates: 

In answer to the resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of the 17th inst., requesting the 
President to communicate, (if not inconsistent 
with the public interest,) “copies of all instruc- 
tions given to the Hon. Ambrose H. Sevier and 
Nathan Cliflord, Commissioners appomted to 
conduct negotiations for the ratification of the 
treaty lately conducted between the United 
States and Mexico,” I have to state, that in my 
opinion it would be inconsistent with the public 
interest to give publicity to those instructions at 
the present time. 

l asail myself of this opportunity to observe 
that as a general rule, applicable to all import- 
ant negotiations with foreign powers, it could not 
fail to be prejudicial to the public interest to 
publish the instructions to our ministers, until 
some time had elapsed after the conclusions of 
such negotiations. 

In the present case, the object and the mission 
of our Commissioners to Mexico has deen ac- 
complished. ‘The treaty, as amended by the 
Senute of the United States, has been ratified, 
the ratifications have been exchanged, and the 
treaty has been proclaimed, as the supreme law 
of the land. No contingency occurred which 
made it either necessary or pruper for our Com- 
missioners to enter upon any negotiations with the 
Mexican Government, further than to urge up- 
on that Government, the ratification of the teaty 
in its amended form. JAMES K. POLK. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and took up the bill reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, making 
appropriations tor the support of the army for 
the year ending 30ih June, 1849. 

Mr. Vinton explained that the bill, as original- 
ly reported, was based upon the war estaulish- 
ment, and the appropriations amounted (o some 
30 or 40 millions. He now proposed a substitute 
for that bill, based— ` 

lst. Upon estimates of the Secretary of War 
predicated on the number in the service previous 
to the 13th May, 1846, (including the regiment 
of mounted riflemen, und the additional company 
of 100 men) when each company c-ntained 42 
men, aud amounted altogether to 8,891 men, ex- 
clusive of officers. Upon this estimate, the 
amount appropriated by the substitute would be 
(in round numbers) $10,600,0UU. 

2d. Upon an estimate ol the Secretary of War 
predicated on the act of the 13:b May, 1846, 
providing for the filling up of the skeleton arwy, 
increasing the number of each company from 42 
to not less than 64, nor more than 100 men, and 
amounting altogether td 13,158 men, exclusive of 
officers. Upou this second estimate the amount 
appropriated by the(substitute would be [in round 
numbers] 51 1, 300,000, calculating each company 
at 64 men, or, [in round numbers] 13, 800,000, 
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calculating each company at 100 men—and the 
total number at 20,292, exclusive of officers. 

It was upon the second estimate of 64 men to 
each company, that the substitute for the origi- 
nal dill 19 based. 

Mr. Vinton proposed, as an amendment to the 
substitute, ‘embracing three months’ extra pay 
{about $3,000,000,] provided by the joint resolu- 
tion of the 19th ult.,” which, he said was included 
in the total amount of $11,300,000, and in the 
other estimates also. i 

Mr. Andrew Johnson followed Mr. Vinton on 
the general polilical questions of the day, and 
particularly in daſence of the war, and the veto 
power of the President, arguing that the Whig 
party are responsible for the war, and for its 
prolraction. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Johnson’s remarks, 
Mr. Marsk, of Vermont, obtained the floor and 
the committee rose. 

A resolution to closs the debate on this bill in 


committee, on Friday, was adopted, and then the 


House adjourned. 


Thursday, August 3, 1848. 


SENATE —A message was received from the 
President of the United States, in answer to a 
resolution of the 25th July, transmitting the pro- 
ceedings of the two Courts of Inquiry in the case 
of Maj. Gen. Pillow. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland. 

Ordered, That the inessage and accompanying 
documents be printed; and that 3,000 extra co- 
pies be printed for the use of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War furnish to 
the Senate, as soon as practicable, the originals or co- 
pies of the maps of the valley of Mexico from the 
surveys of Lieuls. Smith and Hardcastle, of the to- 
pographical engineers; and also of the survey of the 
route from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, by 
Lieut. Hardcastle, and the reports of said officers ac- 
companying the same. 


The amendments of the House to the joint re- 
solution of the Senate, authorizing and directing 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
to make a just and fair statement of the Cherokee 
nation of Indians, according to the principles of 
the treaty of August, 1846, was considered and 
agreed to. 

The bill from the House changing the place 
for holding the district courts of the United 
States for the district of Alabama, was taken up, 
read three times, and passed. 

A message was received from the House, with 
the bill which passed that body yesterday, to es- 
labiish the territorial government of Oregon. 

The bill having been read twice, Mr. Claylon 
embraced the opportunity, and addressed the Se- 
nate at length in relation to the compromise bill, 
which passed the Senate and was defeated in the 
House, and moved to refer it to the Committee 
on Territories. He hoped the bill would be de- 
liberately considered before being acted upon. 

Mr. Downs gave notice that he would move an 
amendment, which was for the present deferred, 
and after a discussion upon points o? order, and 
some remarks by Mr. Badger and Mr. Phelps, the 
bill was referred to the Committee on Territo- 
Ties. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the Civil and Diplomatic Bill—the question pend- 
ing being upon the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Underwood, to add to the clause making an ap- 
propriation for the removal of obstructions in the 
Savannah river (which the Commitiee on Finance 
had moved to strike out) aud appropriate $5U,0UU 
for the repair and improvement of the Cumber- 
kand dam in the Ohio river. 

The amendment was negatived, as was also 
one submitted by Mr. Johnson of Maryland, to 
insert some sdditional words respecting the 
cause of the oustructions in the Savannah river. 

The question recurred on agreeing to the 
amendment reported from the Committee on Fi- 
bance to strike out the appropriation for the Sa- 
vannah river, when Mr. Johnson of Georgia, 
briefly stated the reasons which induced him to 
vole in Savor of striking out the appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to—yeas 35; 
Bays 10. 7 

The next amendment in order was that report - 
ed from the Curmmittee of Finance, to insert an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the adjustment and 
tklinguishment vi the claims of the Spanish Go- 
dernment against the Uaited States, (the Armi- 
Mad case,) recommended in the President's mes- 


A debate ensued, in which Messrs. Baldwin, 
Johnsen of Md., Badger, Butler, and Hale took 
burt; when the amendment was agreed to—yeas 
28, nays 16. 


House or Representatives.—The Commit - 
tees were called, and sundry bills reported re- 
ceived appropriate action. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Conn., offered a resolution, 
providing for the taking up. on “Tuesday next, 
exclusively, of bills which have passed the Se- 
nate ; but the House refused to suspend the rules 
for its reception: 

The bill authorizing a register for the barque 
Mary Teresa ; ° 

The bill to refund a penalty remitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to John Hacdeop; — 

The billgto authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury tv license yachts, and for other pur 
poses ; l g 

The bill granting the right of way through the 
public lands in Indiana and Iilinois to the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad Compapy, after the 
same had been amended, so as to require the 
Company to transport the United States mail on 
fair and equitable terms, to be determined dy the 
Postmaster General ; 

Were severally put upon their passage, and 
carried. 

The Scnate amendments to the House bill es- 
tablishing a collection district in the State of 
South Carolina, and for other purposes, being re- 
ported from the Commiltee on commerce, were 
severally concurred in. 

On motion, the House in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the Army 
Appropriation bill. and 

Mr. Marsh of Vermont, addressed the com- 
mittee chiefly on the question of slaverys and in 
relation to the condition and existing laws of Ore- 
gon and California and New Mexico. Ile ar- 
gued that slavery had nol been abolished by Mexico, 
in either California or New Mexico—that down to 
the extinction of Spanish domination, slavery 
had heen permitted in all Spanish America—and 
thal the Mexican Constitution contained provisions 
recognizing slavery as clearly as does the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. M. read from the Mexican Constitution, 
to show what were the provisions on this sub- 


ject; then proceeded to show what were the 


Constitutions of the several Mexican States ; 
and argued that slavery, now existing in Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, by the organic law of the 
country, the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
provided for by the Compromise Bill of the Se- 
nate, if, in accordance with the doctrine, that 
slavery shall be excluded where it does not ex- 
ist, and be permitted where it does, must be in fa- 
vor of the South. j 

Mr. Crozier of Tennessee, followed in explana- 
tion and defence of his vote in oppositiou to the 
** Con promise Bill“ of the Senate. 

Mr. Birdsall of New York, next addressed the 
Committee, and chiefly in relation to New York 
politics, and the difficulties between the Hun- 
kers” and“ Barnburners.“ P 

Mr. Birdsall, also submitted a personal expla- 
nation, exculpating himself from Mr. Collins’ 
charge of coalescing with the Whigs to secure his 
election. 

Mr. Bayly followed, and reasserted his argu- 
ment delivered in May last against the power of 
Congress to legislate upon the internal affairs of 
the Territories. 

Mr. Tallmadge next addressed the Committee 
in a brief argument in favor of Government ap- 
propriations for the improvement of rivers aod 
harbors. 

Mr. Newell obtained the floor, but gave way for 
a personal explanation of Mr. Collins, and then 
proceeded with a prepared argument upon the 
necessity of Jight-houses aod suri-bouis fur secu- 
rity against the dangers of navigaling the cost 
of Ne Jersey. i 

The debate was continued until half_past twelve 
(night ;) when, i 


@ 
Ine Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Friday, August 4, 1848. 

Seware.—The bill to attach the portion of the 
Indiana boundary on Lake Michigan to the col- 
lection district of Chicago, was passed. 

Mr. Yulee reported a bill to estublish the or- 
ganization of the Marine Corps of the Navy. 
Read twice and referred. 

Oa motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
bill increasing the pension of Major James I. 
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Scantlon, who was severely wounded at the 
storming of Chapullepec, was read the third 
lime, and, after some explanations by Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Jefferson Davis, was passed unani- 
mously. ` 

Oo motion of Mr. Filzgerald, the bill granting 
a pension to the widow of Lieut. Hoffman, killed 
in Mexico, was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Walker introduced a bill for the improve- 
ment of St. Clair flats. 

Rend twice and referred. 

A bill to refund a penalty remitted by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to John Hardrop was 
passed. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, introduced a reso- 
lution calling on the President for information in 
his possession in regard to the alleged recent 
expedition against Mexico. 

On motion of Mr. King, the bill to grant the 
right of way and a donation of lands to the 
State of Alabama, for a railroad from Mobile 
to the mouth of the Ohio river, was taken up- 
when 

Mr. Jefferson Davis moved to amend, by inclu- 
ding also a provision, granting to the State of 
Mississippi, the right of way and a portion of the 
public lands, for a railroad from Jackson, throught 
Brandon, to the Alabama line. 

The bill and amend:neots were then passed 
over informally, and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Bill, and was occupied several hours 
on, and agreed to an amendment giving to the 
Creek Indians $140,000 previously paid to the 
State of Georgia. 

Adjourned. 


House or Representatives —A fter some un- 
importunt motions, the House resumed the con- 
sideration of the Army Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Daniel, of North Carolina, who had the 
floor at the time of the adjourninent last night, 
addressed the Committee in condemnation of the 
inconsiderate haste with which the Compromise 
bill had been laid on the table, and in a general 
review of past events connected with the ques- 
tion therein involved. 

Mr. Bolts followed, and stated his intention 
sume time next week to express his views on 
the general politics of the day, and show precise- 
ly where ke now stands—that he stands just 
where he always stood. He then proceeded to 
a discussion of the bill immediately under con- 
sideration, and an explanation of what he con- 
ceived necessary for a peace establishment. 

The debate was continued, by Messrs. Cobb 
of Ala., McLane, Toombs and Vinton, when the 
committee proceeded to the consideration of the 
amendments proposed. 

Mr. McLane urged the necessity of so modify- 
ing the bill as to provide for a sulficient increase 
of the army for the protection of California, &c. 
He wos in favor of two additional regiments, 
and if the House was not disposed to give these, 
then for taking the advice of the Presideut, and 
increasing the number of the companies to 64 
men each. oa 

Mr. Toombs was in favor of limijing the in- 
crease to 900 men. 

Mr. Burt would slightly increase the number— 
leaving the basis to each company, and giving 
the President discretion to increase the number 
to 100. 

Mr. Toombs opposed giving discretionary pow- 
er to the President. 

Mr. Duncan, of Ky., moved to amend the 2d 
section so as to fix the number of rank and file 
in each company al 64. 

Mr. Bolis proposed so to amend as to make (the 
basis 64, and give the President discretion to 
increase or diminish the number in particular 
cases, limiting the increase to 100 men. He had 
been opposed to the acquisition of territory, but 
was in favor of affurding to it now adequate pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Duncan accepted the amendment as a mo- 
dification. ; 

Mr. Dickey proposed to amend by increasing 
the rank and file to 100 in each company at dis- 
cretion of the President, the whole number not 
toexceed 10,270. 

This amendment was lost. 

Mr. Me Kay thought there was no heceasity for 

the amendment of Mr. Bolis, a8 there was ail 
necessary provision made without, it. He was 
in favor of 42 as the basis, with digcretion to the 
President to sncrease_ ine number where employ- 
ed in frontier service, to 100 men, the regulation 


to continue until the close of the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Hall, of New York, then proposed to 
amend the amendment of Mr. Duncan, making 
the basis 42, and authorizing the President to 
increase the number of 60 companies to be em- 
ployed in territorial service to 100 men each, if 
necessary, but the whole number not to exceed 
9,060 men. 

Which was agreed to. 

Mr. Duncan, of Ohio, proposed further to 
amend the amendment of Mr. Duncan of Ken- 
tucky, by inserting a proviso, that any non-com- 
wissioned officer or private, in the Oregon mount- 
ed regiment, shall receive an honorable dis- 
charge, on application for the same, where he 
has served in Mexico; others to be substituted 
at the discretion of the. President. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Gentry expressed in five minutes his wil- 
lingness to comply with the recommendation of 
the President, tor an increase to the extent re. 
commended. 

Mr. Toombs opposed an increase. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, was also opposed 
to an increase, as unnecessary. 

Mr. Jamieson was opposed to a reduction of 
the army. 

Mr. Thompson contended that not more than 
five thousand was necessary for the defence of 
the frontiers. 

The amendment of Mr. Duncan, as amended, 
was then adopted, and the second section, thus 
amended was agreed to. 

A number of other unimportant amendments 
were proposed to other sections of the bill, most 
of which were rejected, and then the Committee 
rose, wilhout coming to any conclusion, and the 
House adjourned. 


Saturday, August 5, 1848. 


Senate.—The Senate was called to order by 
the Vice President. 

Several petitions were presented and duly re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, from the Committee 
on Territories, reported back to the House, a 
bill in favor of establishing a Territorial Govern- 
ment in Oregon, with some amendments. The 
Wilmot proviso was retained, wilh the pream- 
ble assigning its being North of the Missouri 
compromise line as a reason therefor. Mr. Dou- 
glass gave notice that he would move to take up 
the bill, on Monday next. The report was or- 
dered to be printed, with an additional number 
of copies for the use of the Senate. ` 

Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported a bill pro- 
viding for carrying into effect the fifth article of 
the treaty of peace, recently concluded with 
Mexico, for establishing the boundary line. Mr. 
Hannegan gave notice that he would move to 
take up the bill on Monday next. 

Sundry private bills were then taken up, and 
1ead twice. 

Mr. Benton submiltted a resolution, for con- 
sideration, in favor of the Senate’s hereafter 
meeting at 10 o’clock, A. M., which was agreed 
to. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, of New Hamp- 
shire, the Senate proceeded to take up for 

consideration, the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Bill, which was ordered to be en- 
grossed. 

Among the amendments adopted, was one to 
purchase the Jefferson and Hamilton papers, 
giving 820, 000 for each; on the adoption of 
which, the vote stood yeas 25, nays 20. 

Another amendinent was adopted, appropria- 
ting $50,000 for running the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 


House oy ReEpresentratives.—The House 
assembied at the usual hour and was called to 
order by the Speaker. i 

The House, on motion, took up and passed the 
Senate bill, giving a pension of $30 per month 
to Major Scantlon, who lost an eye at the 
storming of Chapultepec. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, asked. leave to 
offer a resolution, calling upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to communicate to the House the 
copies of the vouchers furnished by Gen. Cass 
for his account, by which he obtamed $50,000, 
when Secretgry of War, for past services, addi- 
tional to 60,000, when Secretary of War, pre- 
Viously Obtained. He then moved to suspend the 
rules, in order that he might offer the same. On 
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this motion the yeas and nays were demanded’ 


and resulted in yeas 91, nays 61. Two thirds 
not vol ing for it, the motion failed. 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, moved to suspend the 
rules, to call for the business on the Speaker’s 
table. The yeas and nays were demanded, and 
decided in the affirmative, by the following 
vote—yeas, 104; nays, 70. 

Mr. Vinten then moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, and take up the Army 
Appropriation bill, which was agreed io. Mr. 
Ashmun, of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The amendments were considered, and at 4 
o’gock, the Committee rose and reported the 
bill, with amendments, and the House agreed 
to them. The bill was then ordered to be en- 
grossed, 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, mov@ to recom- 
mit the bill to the Commitlee on Ways and 
Means, with inatructions to report the amend- 
ments, 

The Speaker said the gentleman’s motion was 
not in order. 

Mr. Thompson then moved to reconsider the 
vote, so that he could be enabled to offer an ad- 
ditional section for the improvement of Western 
rivers and harbors. He rebuked the Western 
members for slighting the improvement of rivers 
and harbors for party purposes. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, and Mr. Cobb, of 
Georgia, replied. 

The question on reconsidering was about be- 
ing put, when 

1 Ingersoll moved to lay the motion ọn the 
table. 

The yeas and nays were demanded, and de- 
cided in the affirmative. Yeas 85: nays 84. 

Without further action, on motion, the House 
adjourned over till Monday. 

— . 


The House of Representatives’ Bill for the es- 
tablishment of a Territorial Government in Ore- 
gon which was returned by the Senate with se- 
veral amendments, was again befure that body 
on Friday last upon the question of concurrence 
in the Senate’s amendments, all of which were 
negatived. The following is the vote on the 
Missouri Compromise amendment, viz: yeas 82, 
nays 121. 

The bill was thereupon returned to the Senate, 
and upon a motion for the Senate to recede from 
its amendments, after a protracted debate, the 
question was taken on the morning of the 13th 
(Sunday) and the bill passed by a vote of 29 to 
25. 
President. 

The vote on receding from the amendment by 
which the Missouri Compromise was inserted, is 
as follows :— 


Yeas—Meeasrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Brad. 
bury, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, 
Davis, of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Diz, 
Douglass, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, Green, Hale, 
Hamlin, Hannegaa, Houston, Miller, Niles, Phelps, 
Spruance, Upham, Walker, Webster—29. 

Nars—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Borland, Butler, Calhoun, Davis, of Mississippi, 
Downs, Foote, Hunter, Johnson, of Md., Johnson, 
of La., Johnson, of Ga., Lewis, Mangum, Mason, 
Metcalfe, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Turney, Under- 
wood, Westcott, Yulee—25. 

The-report of the Committee of Conference 
appointed by the two Houses in reference to the 
disagreeing votes on the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation Bill was taken up on Saturday last, 
and concurred in by both Houses. , 

The River and Harbor Bill, which had passed 
(ag House of Representatives by a vote of 118 
to 62, was read twice in the Senate on Satnrday, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. It 


was not again taken up, and consequently lies 
over under the new rule. ER a 
; — — 

The several appropriation bills,—civil and di- 
plomatic, for the Indian Department, fortifica- 
lions, light-bhouses, &c., for the Post Offigg De- 
partment, and for the support of the Army and 


„ passed and approved by the Presi- 
ent. 


The Press. 


It has since received the signature of the |. 


From the Boston Post. 
THE TEXAS BOUNDARY. 


Speech of the Hon. David S. Kaufman, of Texas, 
showing that Mexico commenced the late war wtih 
the Uniled States, by invading lerritory that be- 
longed to Texas at the period of her annexation. 
Delivered in the U. S. House of Representatives, 
June 5, 1848. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to this speech for two reasons. When Mr. Kauf- 
man visited New England, as s member of the 
congressional committee on the death of Mr. 
Adams, the impression he made was highly fa- 
vorable to himself and the character of bis State. 
Whoever met him found a frank, sincere, and in- 
telligent man; and the conclusion immediately 
was, that a Stale which selected such represent- 
atives was not so degraded as the Whigs had de- 
clared. Among the distinguished gentlemen who 
represented the different States and Territories 
on that occasion, no one produced more favorable 
impressions than Mr. Koufman, of Texas. He 
is a native of Pennsylvania, is now rather more 
than thirty years of age, held the rank of colonel 
in the Texan army, and was wounded in the face 
in a battle fought, we believe, with the Iadians. 
After Texas declared her independence, he was 
a member of the House of Representatives and 
Speaker of that body. He has been often before 
the people for their suffrages, aud never deteated. 
His recent speech is wo:thy of attention, as the 
most conclusive vindication yet made of the title 
of Texas to the territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. So zealously have the 
Whig presses and orators labored to show that 
the march ef the troops from Corpus Christi was 
an invasion of Mexico, that many persons doubled 
the defence which the administration made. But 
General Taylor having advised this movement, 
the Whigs ought to be doubly thankful to Me. 
Kaufman for successfully showing that Taylor 
did not seek a war with Mexico; for, if Mexico 
owned the territory east of the Rio Grande, it 
follows that ‘Taylor is the author of the Mexican 
war. We advise those Whig papers which sup- 
port General Taylor to proceed to show at once— 
as they can do frum Mr. Kaufman's speech—that 
Mexico had no title whatever to that territory, 
and thus dissipate the impression that Taylor is 
the author of the war; unless they intend to rua 
the General as the war cundidate, and prove 
him to be its author. As they have refused to 
present any opinions, or avow any principles, 
this policy wiil, without doubt, be pursued in 
some sections of the country. 

Mr. Kaufman has collected and arranged, with 
great care, authentic documents, drawn, in many 
instances from Mexican sources, which prove 
the title of Texas to what is called the disputed 
territory. At the capitulation of the liin of De- 
cember, 1835, after the battle of Bexar, General 
Cos was toretire to the West of the Rio Grande, 
thereby abandoning all the country east of that 
river. The treaty of May 14th, 1836, declared 
the western bank of the Rio Grande as the boun- 
dary. This treaty was made with Santa Anna, 
then a prisoner of war, and four other generals, 
nol prisoners—one of whom, in the absence of 
Santa Anna, was commander-in-chief by rank, 
as well as by special commission irom the gor- 
ernment at howe. The Whigs have endeavored 
to show that Mexico was not bound by this trea- 
ty, as Santa Anna was not free to act; but, from 


(he treaty itself, it appears that four of the nego- . 


tiators on the part of Mexico were as irec as 
those on the part of Texas. And frum a des- 
patch of General Filisola, on whom the com- 
mand devolved after the capture of Santa Anna, 
we learn that “his excellency, (Santa Auna,) 
in my humble opinion, in the treaties that he 
agreed upon, and that l had the honor to send to 
your excellency, acted with entire liberty, and 
had nothing more tn view than the interest of his 
country.“ And Santa Anna also said, When Í 
offer eu to treat with the government, (of Texas,) 
l was convinced that it was useless for Mexico 
to continue the war.” From the concurrent tes- 
timony of these chieftains, it appears that the 
terms of the treaty were not dictated by Texas, 
or by Santa Anna, under the pressure of Texan 
authorily ; but by the Mexican officers, under a 
Just conviction that the interests of their country 
demanded peace, and that it was useless to con- 
tinue the war. There is nothing in the charac- 
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ter of this treaty to. distinguish it from many 
others which have been regarded as sacred by 
the parties, and by the world. And how does it 
differ from the one we here just made with Mex- 
ico? or how cen the violation of one be worse 
than the violation of the other? And as the 


Whigs have justified Mexico in her violation of 


the treaty of 1836, will they not be ready to jus- 
tify a violation of the treaty of 1848? We do 
not with to anticipate their conduct,but the speech 
and vote of Mr. Webster certainly point in that 
direction. When a conquered party makes a 


treaty, it always must be under sume restraint ; 


and if that restraint be a reason for its violation, 


no terms ean ever be made when the fortunes of 


war are unequal. This doctrine leads to the un- 
limited prosecution of hostilities, or the uncon- 
Citional subjection Of one party. Was ever a na- 
tion or a government under more resiraint than 
that of Mexico, with every port blockaded, its 


foreign trade destroyed, its revenues and taxes 


appropriated by the invaders, its capitals and 
priocipal towns and fortresses in the possession 
of the enemy, its government transferred from 
its ancient seat to a provincial town? Yet will 
any one say that the treaty is not obligatory upon 
Mexico? The world will hold Mesico to the 
agreement. She had her choice to continue the 
war, under unfavoreble circumstances to be sure, 
or agree to such a treaty as was acceptable to the 
American government. She chose the latter, and 
therefore it is her contract, and she must abide 
by it. How was it with the treaty of 1836 with 
Texasi 
ry was not pressed by a hostile foot; her reve. 
nues and taxes were collected by ber own ofi- 
cers ; her government was safe at the capital. 
One misfortune only had befallen her. The di- 
vision of the army under Santa Anna had been 
defeated by Houston, but she had others ia the 
field and upon the east bank of the Rio Grande— 
armies, too, more numerous and better furnished 
than those of Texas. The treaty, then, was en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of Santa Anna, Fili- 
sola, aud other officers; and therefore binding 
on Mexico, unless these men exceeded their au- 
thority. 

What are the facts on this point? Santa Anna 
was dictator, with the title of President, aud as 
com nander of the armies could control, and did 
control, the action of the Mexican government. 
Filisola, ss commander, after the defeat of Santa 
Anns, hada right to make any agreement he 
chose, subject to the action of the government at 
home. Tne government bad a right to accept 
the treaty as s whole, or reject it as a whole. 
The course taken, however, reveals the true 
Muxican character, at the sume time that it es- 
tablishes conclusively the title of Texas to the 
territory east of the Rio Grande. The advanta- 
ges of the treaty were accepted and appropriated 
while, with base treachery, the independence of 
Texas was uenied. 
ly seen as to require no argument, that a party 
which avails itself of the benefit of a contract, 
is bound to assume its burdens. It is by this 
rule that the falth of individuals and nations is 
maintained. Wnat would have been thought of 
our government, if, after the treaty, by which 
Mexico ceded a large territory, we had main- 
tained possession of her capital, and refused to 
abandun the castle at Vera Cruz? Would not 
the justice of the world decree that as we had 
accepted the benefit of the treaty, whatever was 
onerous must be faithfully perſormed by us? Or, 
having withdrawn our armies from the territory 
of Mexico, and paid her the stipulated sums of 
money, what would be thought of her faith if 
ske allempted the jurisdiction of Upper Calilor- 
nia? Yet are these instances of bad faith more 
glaring than for Mexico to accept the release of 
Santa Anna and his army, with a large quantity 
of baggage and munitions of war of great value 
to her, and of great value to Texas, und yet re- 
fuse to recognize the validity of that portion of 
the treaty which guaranteed the independence of 
Texas and defined its limits? 

And more than this. The Mexican govern- 
ment, by a despatch dated the 16ih of May, 1836, 
gave to General Filisola discretionary power to 
procure the release of Sauta Anna and the prison- 
ers of war. So that Filisola acted in conform- 
ity to the authority of the goveroment, though 
tbat authority was not received by him until the 
treaty had been signed, and its conditions, on the 
part of Toxas, faithfully performed. “But it is 
equally true that the authority was as valid as if 
received before the treaty was signed. Were 
there no other basis than this treaty, we agree 


with Mr. Kaufman, that the title of Texas to 
the country east of the Rio Grande is sufficient. 
Unfortunately, however, ſor the friends of Mexico, 


the question can be presented in other, and even 
stronger Views. : 


tion of the Mexican General Woll, of the 
June 1844, these words: 


distance of 
bank of the Rio Grande, will be regarded as a 
favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a traitor to 
his country, end after a summary military trial, 
shall be punished as such.” 


General Woll regarded all the country to the 
east of the river, as under the control of Texas; 
for even a Mexican, or an officer in the service 
of Mexico, would not declare Mexican citizens 


ject to a summary military trial and death. 


Mexico was not conquered ; her territo- 


But it is a principle so readi- 


On the 27th of February, 1847, after the bat- 


tle of Buena Vista, Santa Anna communicated to 
his government, an account of the correspond- 
ence he had with General Taylor. 
observed that we could say nothing of peace 
white the Americans were on this side of the 
Bravo,” &c. 
as 1847, Santa Anna considered Texas as ex- 
tending to the Bravo, or Rio Grande. 


He says: “I 
‘This is an admission that, as late 


Mr. Kaufinan also quotes from the pe 


„ Every individual who shall be found at the 
league from the left (eastern) 


This quotation will satisfy every person that 


within their territory, guilty of treason, and sub- 


nis proclamation was directed against the in- 
habitants of Texas. ond applied to every person 
found more than one league east of the Rio 
Grande; and this distance was specified upon the 
reasonable presumption that no Mexican would 
be found ata greater distance from Mexican ter- 
ritory, unless he were a confe lerate of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Kaufman also refers to impartial geozra- 
phera, and they agree on the Rio Grande as the 
western boundary of Texas. 

These authorities are Morse’s Geographical 
Dictionary, edition 1821; Brooks’ Universal Ga- 


zelteer, edition 1823; Worcester’s Gazetteer, 
edition 1823; Darby's Gazetteer, edition 1827; 
and Davenport's Gazetteer, edition 1832. 


Mr. Kaufman gives several laws and resolves 


of Texas for the division of the valley of the 
Rio Grande into counties, the establishment of 
courts, land offices and trading-posts. These acts 
show two things: first, that Congress regarded 
the Rio Grande as the boundary ; and, secondly, 


that the people on the east bank of the river re- 


garded themselves as inbabitants of Texas. 


They had participated in the events of the re- 
volution ; they were represented in the conven- 


Aion which declared the independence of Texas: 


they were within the limits defined by the 


act of December 19, 1836; they were therefore 


inhabitants of that Texas whose independence 
was recognized by the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Holland, and Belgium. Can the 
people of any country show a better title of citi- 
zenship than the inhabitants of the eastern bank 
of the Rio Grande? Can any nation show a bet- 
ter title to its territory than Texas has io the 
country between the Rio Grande and the Nue- 
ces? 

Mr. Kaufman also quotes the language of the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, from a 


speech made if January, 1848. Mr. Johnson de- 


clares that Mexico never made any other claim 
to the territory between the Neuces and the Rio 
Grande, than what she made to all the country 
west of the Sabine, and closes with these sigif- 
cant words: * Mexico is answerable for’ all 
these sad und sigkening results. The war is just, 
because she cousmenced it. Ir DOES EXIST BY 
HER ACT; and, so help ine God, but for that con- 
viction, as ] reverence truth and detest falsehood, 
l never would have voted for the act of the 13ih 
of May, 1846.“ 


—— 


From the N. F. Journal of Commerce, of August 4. 
PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


The Senate, on the 28th ult., by a vote of 33 to 

, passed a bill for the estabilsi:ment of Térrito- 
rial Governments in Oregon, California, and 
New Mexico. It excluded slavery from Oregon, 
but in regard to the other two, merely prohibited 
the territorial governments from legislating on 
the subject,—at the same time referring all ques- 
tions which might grow out of it to the Supreme 
Court of the Uuited States. l 

a following day this bill was rejected in 
the House, by a vole of 112 to97. The) same 
body on Th 


ursday last, 3d inst., by a vote of 114 


to 88, passed a bill for the organization of a Ter- 
ritorial Government in Oregon, with a clause pro- 
viding for the exclusion of slavery. So far as 
Oregon is concerned, it accords substantially with 
the Senate bill; but differs In this, that it makes 
no provision for Territorial Governments in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, whereas the Senate bill 
provides Governments for these likewise. 

The House bill went to the Senate yesterday 
for concurrence, but, it is said, has no chance in 
that body. Not becayse a majority of the Sena- 
tors are unwilling to exclude slavery from Ore- 
gon, (they have never hada serious thought to 
the contrary,) but because they wish to use that 
Territory as an element in a general compromise. 
It is, however, possible the two bills may be so 
amalgamated that the product will be acceptable 
to both Houses. We say it is possible, though 
we hardly expect it. Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, 
has hit upon a plan which we think will be mugh 
more acceptable to the North, as it respects Csal- 
ifornia and New Mexico, than the Senate bill, 
and perhaps equally so to the South. He moved 
it (on the lst August) as an amendment to the 
Oregon bill in the House, but it was ruled out of 
order, as relating to irrelevant matter. It u as 
follows: 

And be it further enacted, T'hat all that portion of 
Territory, delineated as California and New Mexico, 
on Disturnell’s Map of Mexico—a copy of which map 
was added to the lute treaty of Guaduloupe Hidalgo, 
between the United States and Mexico—shall be divi- 
ded by an east and west line, and constitute tuo distinct 
Territorial Governments The northern portion o 
said Territory shall be known and styled North Cali- 
fornia, The southern portion of said Territory shall be 
known and styled South California. The dividing 
line between them shali be the parallel of 363 degrees 
of north latitude, (from the Rio Grande to the Pacific) 
commonly known as the Missouri campromise line. In 
suid Territory of North Culifornta, slavery or invol- 
untary servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. 
Said Territory of South California shall stand in all 
respects, in regard to slavery, on the same footing as 
did the Territory of Louisiana at the time of its ces- 
sion to the United States Both said Territories of 
North and South California shall be organized in ev- 
ery other respect as the Territory of Oregon is provi- 
ded to be organtzed by this act. è 

The plan obviates most or all of the objec- | 
tions which we pomted out in our last, as lying 
against the Senate bill. It secures to freedom 
the whole of Oregon, and much the larger part 
of California and New Mexico (taken together), 
while in regard to the rest, it leaves tbe inhabi- 
tants to exercise their own voluntary choice 
whether they will have slavery or not. There is 


however, one point, even in this plan, which 


needs looking after. Mr. Kaufman inserts in a 
parenthesis, the words from the Rio Grande to 
the Pacific.” The adoptiqn of such a clause in 
such a connection, would be equivalent to an ad- 
mission by Congress that the State of Texas ex- 
tends to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
source ; or at least it would be cited as evidence 
to that effect at the next session, when the west- 
ern boundary of Texas “il doubtless be defined 
by an act of Congress. It will be remembered 
that the Annexation Resolutions of Congress con- 
cede to Texas all the public lands within her 
limits. Consequently, if those limits should be 
extended to the Rio Grande from its mouth to 
the source, she would gain millions upon millions 
of acres which otherwise would belong to the 
United States. 


TEXAS ANNEXATION. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Tue two letters which are subjoined form an 
important passage in the secret history of the An- 
nexation of Texas. Our readers are aware that 
several Democratic members of the United States 
Senate strove to induce Congress to adopt such a 
method of annexing Texas as would avoid the 
danger of a war with Mexico, and salisfy eve 
part of the Union. The plan of Mr. Benton, 
proposing :0 arrange by negotiation the terms cn 
which ‘Texas should be admitted into the Union, 
had these objects in view. If it had been adopt- 
ed, we should have acquired Texas without war, 
bloodshed, or a national debt. The Democratic 
Senators who supported it had it in their power 
¢o compel Congress to adopt their method or none. 
How they were induced to consent io a measure 
which put it in the power of the PaxsipEnt to an- 
nex Texas and the war at once is related in the 
letters. They were betrayed iglo the step, it 
seems, by an act of the grossest perfidy. 

The whole bistory of the annexation of Texas, 
so far as our own Government is concerned, is a 
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series of acts which make that page of history a 
record of our disgrace. 
trigues of Tyler to negotiate an annexation; the 
motive of those intrigues, distinctly avowed by 
his Secretary of State to be the protection and 
extension of slavery; the silly alarm felt, or pre- 
tended to be felt, that Texas was about to make 
herself a colony of Great Britain; the treaty 
negotiated by Tyler with the Government of Tex- 
as, so objectionable that the Senate rejected it 
with scorn; the shameless briberies by which ad- 
vocates of the immediate annexation of Texas 
were raised up in almost every part of the coun- 
try ; the sending of a messenger to Texas by Ty- 
ler in the last hour of his administration, with a 
view to anticipate his successor and to prevent 
him from selecting the wise and better alterna- 
tive left to his discretion; all these are worthy 
parts of the same shameless transaction. The 
most infamous portion of the whole affair, how- 
ever, is that which is disclosed in the letters of 
Mr. Tappuo and Mr. Blair, which we publish to- 


ay. 
We think, for our part, that this fraud should 
have been disclosed the moment it was consuin- 
mated—the moment that Mr. Polk, after his sol- 
emn promises—after all his pretences of haste to 
recall Mr, Tyler’s clandestine messenger, and to 
revoke the offer of which he was the bearer, de- 
clared in bis annual message that he had ratified 
Mr. Tyler's proceedings, and confirined his offer 
to annex Texas and the war. A regard to their 
own reputation, it seems to us, should have led 
them to make a full and frank disclosure 
of the treachery and duplicity by which they 
were made involuntary accomplices in the guilt 
of precipitating the country into a war. They 
seem, on their part, to have thought otherwise. 
The only important point, however, is the 
truth of the narrative. Mr. Tappan and Me. 
Blair agree in its circumstances, and, if more 
testimony were needed, there are other Senators 
who, if they ever speak on the subject, will tell 
the same story. We are sorry for the pre-emi- 
nence in trickery which it gives Mr. Polk over 
Mr. Tyler. In all future histories of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, this story of a promise solemnly 
given and deliberately violated, will form a 
part. 


LETTERS OF MESSRS. TAPPAN AND BLAIR. 
Steubenville, July 21, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post: 
Dear Sin :—Since the admission of Texas in- 
to the Union was consummated, 1 have thought 
with you, that my vote on that occasion required 


explanation. I was in favor of receiving that 
State into the Union as soon as it could be done 


on fair and just terms, and with the consent of 


Mexico; and Í believed from all 1 could learn, 
that this might be accomplished at Jess expense 


than tt would cost to wage a war of one year’s 


duration for obtaining it. So disposed, I had not 
only voted against Mr. Tyler’s treaty of annexa- 
tion, because il was exceptionable in its terms, 
but, in violation of a rule of the Senate, from an 
imperative sense of public duty, had published 
it, and the correspondence with which it was ac- 
companied, because it oppeared fo me that the 
whole affair offorded evidence of a daring conspiracy 
to divide the Union, by arraying the free and the 
slave Slates against each other; evidence which 
considerations entirely paramount to all Senato- 
na formulas required to be immediately divul- 
ged. ; 
The inquiry is a very natural one—how men 
who desired the admission of Texas and voted 
against the treaty of annexation, could after- 
wards vote for the resolution brought into the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Milton Brown, 
which was more exceptionable in its terms than 
the treaty. Now that the war with Mexico 
is ended, and the public interest cannot be inju- 
red by answering this inquiry, I give you the tol- 
lowing statement, premising tbat the public his. 
tory of this transaction is in the Congressional 
Globe, vol. 14, page 358 to 363, and the Congres- 
sional Globe of February 24ib, 1847. 

When the * joint resolution declaring the terms 
on which Congtess will admit Texas into the 
Union as a State, was before the Senate; it wag 
zoon foynd that a number of the Democratic 
members who were favorable to the admission of 
Texas would vote against that resolution. I was 
one of them. In this stage of the matter it was 
proposed that instead of rejecting the House resolu- 
tion, we should amend it by adding, as an alternative 
proposition, the substance of Mr. Benton’s bill to ob- 


The clandestine in- 


tain Texas by negotiation. I had strong objections 
to this plan, for I did not see the necessity or 
propriety of passing the House resolution either 
with or without the proposed amendments, but it 
was urged that the session was so near its close 
that the measure would be defeated if we substi- 


tuted Mr. Benton’s plan for the other, whereas if 


Wwe made it an additional article it would readily 
pass the House in that form. This reasoning did 
not satisfy me, but finding that my friends were 
all satisfied with such proposed arrangement, I 
acceded to it—provided that I could have sals- 
factory assurance that the plan proposed in such 
amendment would be the only one used and sub- 

d to Texas. | 

Poll was in the city ; tt was ur derstood that 
he was very anxious that Congress should act on the 
subject befure he came into office ; il was also under- 
stood that the proposition to amend t ouse resolu- 
tion originated with Mr. Polk. It had been sug- 
gested, that, if we did so amend the resolution, 
Mr. Calhoun would send off the House resolu- 
tion to Texas, and so endeavor to forestall the ac- 
tion of Mr. Polk; but Mr. McDuffie, his friend, 
having met this suggestion by the declaration that 
he would not have the “audacity” todo such a 
thing, it was no more thought of. One difficulty 
remained, and that was the danger of putting it 
into the power of Mr. Polk to submit the House 
resolution to Texas. We understood, indeed, 
tkat he intended to submit the Senate proposition 
tu that Government; but, without being satisfied 
that he would do this, L would not vote for the 
resolution, and it was well ascertained that, with- 
out my vote, it could not pass. Mr. Haywood, 
who had voted with me, and was opposed to the 
House resolution, undertook to converse with Mr. 
Polk on the subject, and did so. He afterwards 
told me that he was authorized by Mr. Polk to say 
to myself and other Senators that, if we could pass 
the resolution wilh the amendment proposed to be 
made, he would not use the House resolution, but 
would submit the Senale amendment as the sole pro- 
position to Texas, 
lor the amendment moved by Mr. Walker, con- 
taining the substance of Mr. Benton's bill, and 
voted for the resolution as it now stands on the 
statute book. 

It is matter of history that Mr. Calhoun did 
have the audacity” to send off a special messen- 
ger with the Héuse resolution to Texas on the 3 
ot March, a few minutes before he went out of 
office ; and that Mr. Polk. adopted and confirmed 
this actof Mr. Calhoun's, so admitting Teras into 
the Union, and placing the United States in a stale 
of war with Mexico. 

Knowing that iny esteemed friend, F. P. Blair, 
had taken a deep interest in this subject while it 
was befure Congress, I addressed a note to him, 
requesting a statement of his recollections of the 
way the Texas question was got through the Se- 
nate. The following is his answer. 

l am, sir, yours, 


BENJAMIN TAPPAN. 


Silver Spring, July 7, 1848. 
Hon. Bens. Tappan, Steubenvilte, Ohio. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of the Ist instant asks 
me to state what | know as to the way the 
Texas question was got through the Senate.” | 
comply, and will not incumber the narrative with 
immaterial details. ' 

When the resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives for the annexation of Texas 
reached the Senate, it was ascertained that 
it would fail in that body. Benton, Bagby, 
Dix, Haywood, and, as 1 understood, you al- 
so, were absolute in this naked proposition of 
annexation, which necessarily brought with 
it the war in which Texas was engaged 
with Mexico. Allhad determined to adhere to 
the bill submitted by Col. Benton, for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to arrange the terms 
of annexation with Texas, and to make the at. 
tempt lo render its accession to our Union as pa- 
latable as possible to Mexico before its consum- 
mation. II was hoped thal this point might be 
effected by giving (as has been done in the late 
treaty of peace) a pecuniary consideration, fully 
equivalent in value for the territory desired by 
the United States, and to which Texas could Jusi- 
ly assert any title. The Senate had been polled, 
and it was ascertained that any two of the Demo- 


cratic Senators who were opposed to Brown’s re- 
solution, which had passed the House, could de- 


feat it—the whole Whig party preferring anngx- 


alion by negotiation, upon Col. Benton's plan; ito 
‘that of Brown. F h 


Upon this assurance 1 voted | 


While the question wus thus pending, I met 
Mr. Brown, (late Governor of Tennessee, then 
a member of the House,) who suggested that the 
resolution of the House, and the bill of Colonel 
Benton, preferred by the Senate, might be blend- 
ed, making the latter an alternative, and leaving 
the President elect (who alone would have time 
to consummate the measure, ) lo act under one or 
the other, at his discretion. I told Mr. Brown 
that I did not believe that the Democratic Sena- 
tors opposed to the resolution of. the House, and 
who had its fate in their bands, would consent to 
this arrangement, unless they were satisfied in 
advance by Mr. Pulk that the commission and ne- 
goliation contemplated in Col. Benton's plan 
would be tried, before that of direct legislative 
annexation was resorted to. He desired me lo 
see Colonel Benton and the friends of his propo. 
sition, submit the suggestions he had made, and 
then confer with Mr. Polk, to know whether he 
would meet their views. 1 complied; and afier 
several interviews with Messrs. Haywood, Dix, 
‘Benton, and others (Mr. Allen, of Onio, using his 
influence in the same direction,) finding that the 
two plans could be coupled aud carried, if it 
were understood that the pacific project was first 
to be tried, 1 consulted the President elect on the 
subject. 

in the conference [ had with him, he gave me full 
assurance that he would appoint a commission, as con- 
templated in the bill prepared by Col Benton, if passed 
in conjunction with the House resolution as an aller- 
native. In the course of my conversation with Mr. 
Polk, I told him that che friends of this plan were 
solicitous that the commission should be filled by 
distinguished men of both parties, and that Colo- 
nel Benton had mentioned to me the names of 
Crittenden and Wright as of the class from which 


! it should be formed. Mr. Polk responded, by de- 


claring with an emphasis, *‘ that the first men of the 
country should fill the commission.” I communica -~ 
ted. the result of this interview to Messrs. Bene 
ton, Dix, Haywood, &c. The two last met, on 
appointment, to adapt the phraseology of B:n- 
ton’s bill, to suit as an alternative for the resolu- 
tion of the House, and it was passed, after a very 
general understanding of the course which che 
measure was to lake. 

Both Messrs. Dix and Haywood told me they 
had interviews with Mr. Polk on the subject of 
the communication I had reported to them from 
him, and they were confirmed by his immediate 
assurance in pursuing the course which they had. 
resolved on in consequence of my representaljou 
of his purpose in regard to the point on which 
their action depended. After the law was pass- 
ed, and Mr. Polk inaugurated, he applied to 
Gen. Dix (as I am informed by the latter,) to 
urge the Senate to act upon one of the suspended 
Cabinet appointme:ts, saying that he wished his 
Administration organized immediately, as he in- 
tended the instant recall of the messenger under- 
s.ood to have been despatched by Mr. Tyler, and 
to revoke his ordets given in the last moments of 
his power, to thwart the design of Congress in 
affording him (Mr. Polk) (he means of instituting 
a negotiation with a view of bringing Texas 
peaceably into the Union. 

Your friend, 
F. P. BLAIR. 


From the Washington Union. 


TREATIES OF COMMERCE AND NAVI- 
GATION. 


We publish, by proclamation of the President, 
the declaration of accession of the Grand- Duchy 
of Mechlenburg-Schwerin to the treaty conclu- 
ded on the 10th of June, 1846, between the Uni. 
ted States and the kingdom of Hanover. 

By the terms of accession, the administration, 
under the immediate superintendence of the head 
of the State Department, has a most vigilant eye 
to the advancewent of the great commercial and 
agricultural interests of the country. The navi- 
gation employed by New England in the South 
Sea fisheries embraces, as well as we recollect, 
upwards of 650 fine large ships. Not more than 
about one-hall of the whale oil produced by them 
finds a market in the United States. Nearly all 
the other half is exported to the Baltic and North 
Seas, and is principally consumed in the States 
of Germany. Prussia has long manifested a de- 
gire to monopolize this trade, and even now she 
advances a bonus of 20 Thalers per last every 
vessel that will engage in it, and gives a premium 
of 1Thalec for every barrel of oil that may be 
produced and broughit home by them. This is 
too fearful odds against our fishermen; and they 


cannot fail to be highly gratified that Mechlen- 
burg Schwerin—which, we learn, consames more 
of the article, in proportion to her population, 
than any European siate—has obligated herself to 
Tay no higher duty upon it, for the next ten years, 
than the mere nominal one of 18 cents, or there. 
abouts, on the 100 Ibs., less by 25 per cent. than 
that exacted in Hanover, and only one-half of the 
amount exacted in Prussia and Zoll-Verin. So 
much for the watchfulness of the President and 
his cabinet oves Northern interests. Now, let 
us turn the to South and the West, and inquire if 
these quarters of the Union have not abundant 
reason to be satisfied with what the administra- 
tion is doing for them. 

In Mechlenburg-Schwerin, cotton is to enter 
free, as in Hanover tobacco and tobacco stems 
imported in hogsheads or casks are to pay the 
same duly that is levied upon them in Hanover— 
only 70 cents per 100 lbs.; rice in tierces or half 
tierces, 40 cents per 100 lbs.; and in Prussia, 
81.40, in whatever way imported. Paddy (rice 
in the husk) is to be admitted free, or ata mere 
nominal rate of one cent and a half per 100 los. 
This is an important concession for the rice- 
grower. Paddy, notwithstanding the extravagant 
end unjustifiable Danish Sound tolls levied on 
most of our staples, is almost the only one which 
is Permitted to pass ata nominal charge; and as 
this arlicle cannot be carried from Batavia upon 
as favorable terms as it can from Charleston, it 
is evident that we have secured great advantages 
for our product over that of Java. 

Mechlenburg- Schwerin levies one cent more 
a mere nominal or control tax —on the 100 Ibs. 
of our four staples transmitting through her ter- 
ritory on the Hamburg and Berlin Ratlroad, than 
is levied in Hanover and Oldenburg; but, in con- 
sideration of this difference, she obligates her- 
self to lay no duty whatever on the same articles 
trensmitted in other directions. The system of 
transit duties, from the blow which it received 
in the Hanover treaty, it is believed will be aban- 
doned at no distant day by the German confede- 
ration, as it has been for some time in France. — 
To two or three cents transit-duly, asa tax of 
control, no reasonable objections can be made; 
but, beyond tbis, it is our duly to persevere in 
abolishing them on articles in which we are in- 
terested. 

The grand duchy of Mechlenburg-Schwerin 
has enjoyed all the advantages in carrying, since 
1835, by the proclamation of the President, pur. 
suapt to the act of Congress ‘of May 24, 1828, 
that it will enjoy by accession to. the Hanover 
treaty. Jt was, morecver, privileged to purchase 
its vessels wherever they could be had cheapest ; 
but, by the terms of this treaty, it is now restrict- 
ed, in its intercourse with us, to the vessels of its 
build, or those of the build of the United States, 
by which our ship-builders will be benefitted.— 
Still, it appreciated the liberal spirit manifested 
by our government, and consented to reciprucate 
it, by bestowing upon us every thing commercial- 
ly at its disposal. 

The work of negotiating the proper kind of 
commercial treaties, under the auspices of Mr. 
Buchanan, is now fairly commenced, and we 
trust (as we believe) that it will be prosecuted, 
until every nation is forced to act in that true spi- 
rit of generosity displayed by Hanover, Olden- 
burgh, and Mechlenburg-Schwerin. We desire 
io see entire freedom in navigation extended to 
a)l joreign states; but where there is inequality 
in size, and in commercial operations, we should 
exact relaxation in import duties upon our pro- 
ducts. 

‘lt is nct easy to see upon what principle any 
German state can justify itself in persisting to 
collect $3,33 duly on the 100 pounds of our to- 
bacco, when adjoining states only levy 70 cents. 
If the babits of the people of each were different 
with respect to its use, there would be* a sort of 
excuse, though hardly a justification for continu- 
iog this exorbitant tax. But the people throughi- 
out Germany derive as much enjoyment from the 
pipe as do the subjects of Mechlenbug Schwerin, 
and, in fact, consider it indispensable ina great 
degree, to their very existence. 

Ine grand duchy of Mechlenburg-Schwerin, 
contains two sea-ports, Rostock and Wismar. It 
is a fertile country, containing 229 geographical 
square miles, and about 550,000 inhabitants, who 
are in a betler condition than any in Europe. Its 
aonual export of corn, when the crop is an ave- 

e one, amounts to 2, 000, 000 bushels. 

he reigning Grand Duke is a nephew of the 
Empress of Russia, of the King of Prussia, and 
of the Duchess d’Orleans. He is about 24 years 
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of age, has been a great traveller, is generous in 
his sentiments, and uncommonly intelligent for 
his years. His views of political economy are 
the more creditable to him on acccunt of the re- 
lation which he bears to the sovereigns of Rus- 
sia oe Prussia, and his near Jocation to their ca- 
pitais. | > 


—ů 
THE COMPROMISE BTT. T. 

We have given a large portion of our paper to 
a continuation of the opinions expressed by the 
press in different sections of the United States, 
on this great question. The views given, it Will 
be observed, are neither sectional nor politic 
Northern and Southern interests,—Whigs and 
Democrats, ach being at variance on the sub- 
ject. The South however, with but few excep- 
tions, sustains the Compromise, while the North 
is greatly divided. 

In addition to the extract below from the 
Charleston Courier, we state that the Charleston 
Mercury, complains that the bill has been lost, 
and “ by the action of men representing Southern 
consliluencies; and the News of that city, speak- 
ing in reference to the same defeat, says, 
awful responsibility rests somewhere.” 


From the Delaware Journal. 


The Compromise Bill, which had passed the See 
nate by a strong majority, and which we hoped 
would have met with equal favor in the House, 
has, as our readers, ere this, have learned, been 
very abruptly, as we think, laid upon the table in 
the House—il was not even discussed, although 
it was one of the most important measures brought 
before Congress this session. This hasty action 
of the House we do not believe receives the ap- 
proval of the people. We all know, that, except 
with a comparatively few persons, it is the de- 
sire that the slavery question, which is now con- 
vulsing the whole country and threatening the 
dissolution pf the Union, should be settled upon 
terms that would satisfy all parties; the rights of 
the North and the South, if really distinct and 
antagonist, it was the wish of patriotic statesmen 
that it should be compromised or distinctly de- 
fined, so that both sections meeting upon a broad 
platform, would be willing to amicabiy settle 
their differences, and obligate themselves to ob- 
serve towards each other that amily and good 
feeling which should characterize the members ef 
a common Union—the United States of North 
America. This amicable arrangement, we be- 
lieve was devoutly wished for by the musa of the 
people of this country, and the object of the bill 
proposed by Mr. Clay ton and others, and which 
was sanctioned by the Senate, was an effurt to 
perfect the popular will. But the House, in its 
power, has seen fit to abruptly dismiss the sub- 
ject, and still keep open the angry contentions be- 
tween the North and the South, and we fear evil 
may be the result. There are ultras on both 
sides of this slavery question, who, by their tena- 
cious adherence to tneir points, and whose bad 
tempers ‘will not permit them to sanc ien. any 
compromise ; but these are not the masses of the 
people, who stand on middle ground, disposed to 
arrange difficulties and bring about peace and 
amity. 

it seems to us that if these fiery ultras adhere 
immovably to their pusitions, that a dissolution of 
the Union will occur. If both the North acd the 
South demand rights which neither will grant, a 
civil war or a division of territory must be made, 
and separate governments be erected. Now this 
we consider an unwise policy, which can bring 
neither happiness nor prosperity tothe people— 
the angry disruption of a natural family Which 
has been so Jong united by the kindliest bonds, 
cannot but be productive of suffering; and those 
ultras who look with satisfaction to such an un- 
fortunate result must have lost the fraternal feel- 
ing, the true patriotism, which should animate 
evePy member of the community. 

The action of Mr. Clayton in connection with 
the Compromise Bill, meets the approbation of 
nearly all the citizens of Delaware, without re- 
gard to party; they feel proud that be was placed 
at the head of a movement, whose object was 
marked so strongly with peacé, humanity, and 
patriotism. A few ultras may endeavor to de- 
ounce him, but their rude and unwarrantable at- 
tacks will ouly increase the Jove of his old friends, 
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‘aod rally around him many new ones. His course 
. and will be defended by the peo- 
ple. | 


From the Richmond Whig. 


We object to this compromise in toto, and not- 
withstanding that some person, with whom we 
regret to differ, have given their votes in favor of 
it, we regard its annihilation as the most fortunate 
event that could possibly have happened for the 
South. Far from being unanimously adopted in 
committee, as the Enquirer represents—far even 
from being an index of the opinion of the come 
mittee— we find the same contrariety of opinion 
existing there, that was afterwards found to exist 
in the House. When questioned as to who was 
the author of the bill, Mr. Clayton said it was 
impossible to tell; Mr. Calhoun said, when pro- 
positions were proposed, they were thrown aside 
if rejected, and incorporated if approved. When 
asked if it came to the House by chance? the 
first named of these gentlemen said it was the ex- 
pression of the whole committee ; when asked if 
it was [in his opinion] expedient to adopt the 
bill as a matter of compromise—not policv—the 
la tier replied that it was for the house to decide. 
Not one among the committee could be found to 
father the bill, and the same species of evasion 
was practiced throughout the debate. The Se- 
nate was called upon at last, to decide that which 
it was the duty of the committee to decide, and 
the Supreme Court to do that which it was the 
duty of the Senate to have done. Every man in 
the Senate and in the House had his own peculiar 
views, and voted on his own peculiar grounds, 
for, or against the bill. None appear to have 
gone for it because it was a middie ground on 
which all could stand with the greatest degree of 
liberty to the whole. None because it distribu- 
ted its advantages and disadvantages more equal- 
ly than any other. None, in fine, because it was 
a Compromise—never was there a more palpable 
misnomer, not even in the schoolboy’s example of 
“ lucus, so called a non lucendo.” It seems tobe 
calied a Compromise, because, in very truth, it 
settles nothing. 

And how should it be possible that in these 
high party times, when every element that can 
possibly enter into the contest was sure to be ea- 
gerly seized on and converted into party capital ? 
What possible chance was there for a free and 
unbiased interchange of opinion? How could 
men, with their minds wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, be expected to deliberate 
with the calm impartiality necessary to the set- 
tlement of a question requiring so much calm- 
ness, so much deliberation, such an entire absence 
of party or personal bias? It was to expect of 
men what was almost impossible. No worse time 
could possibly have been sdected— none other at 
which the country could have so little reason to 
expect that spirit of fairness and concession 
which must enter into every compromise of opin- 
ion. Accordingly we find this bill voted for and 
opposed by gentlemen fur reasons diametrically 
opposite, each imagining that he saw in his course 
some means by which he could take advantage 
of the opposite party, and none supporting it on 
the ground on which alone it should be support- 
ed, if it were in truth, what it purports io be. a 
Compromise.” The men from the North vote 
for 11, because they see in it the total exclusion 
of slavery in the conquered territ6ries; the men 
from the South see in it the extension of the in- 
stitution of slavery to these very same territories. 
These are the persons who vote for the bill. On 
the other side, there are persons who are oppo- 
sed to the passage of this bill, because they see 
in it the indefinite extension of slavery; there is 
an equal number that oppase it because they be- 
lieve tbat it would deal a death-blow to tbat io- 
stitution in the territories. With such a contra- 
riety of opinions manifesting itself at so early a 
stage, with what propriety can tb® bill be called 
a Compromise? ‘I'he object of a Compromise, it 
is understood, is to seltic-a mooted question. lt 
is effected by a surrender in part of each individ- 
ual’s peculiar preposessions, in order that some 
middle point may be reached, on which all can 
stand. No man gets all that he wants, and no 
man surrenders every thing be prefers. it is in- 
tended to settle the question upon which it ope- 
rates forever, and if it has not that effect, to call 
it a Compromise is to be guilty of an unwarrant- 
able perversion of the plain meaning of the term. 
Does this bill settle this question? When there 
are four different classes of persons who vote pre 
and con, each for their own separate reasons, a 
tbe Sneak of discord subdued? Upon the ve- 
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ry first occasion, will they not be set in motion? 
What possible decision can the Supreme Court 
make upon any of the points in controversy, 
which will not excite at once the passions of some 
of these four parties? Instead of stifling dissen- 
sions—instead of settling this question forever to 
the satisfaction of all parties—instead of effec:- 

ing for the country what the Missouri Compro. 

mise effected—it plants.the seed of endless and 
unappeasable strife between the two sections of 
the Union, and threatens to shake the pillars of 
the national edifice to the very foundation. 

We have thus given our view of this bill in one 
sense, viz: that it is no compromise at all. On 
to-morrow we shall endeavor to show, that it 
throws the responsibility where it does not, and 
cannot belong—that this additional responsibility 
will have the effect of degrading the Supreme 
Court, and that this disposition of it, involves a 
virtual surrender of Southern rights. 


From the Utica Daily Gazette. 


When this bill was first offered. the Whigs of 
the North, anxious for a settlement of the vexed 
question of territorial government, and confident 
in the reliable judgment of the Whig statesmen, 
who approved its measures, were, in general, fa- 
vorably disposed towards it. They saw its ob- 
jectionable features and disapproved them most 
heartily, but in the spirit of compromise and be- 
lieving in the integrity of the Supreme Court, 
they were willing that the question should be left 
for decision by that high judiciary body. Since 
the bill was reported, however, the interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun, so satisfactory to slave- 
holders, and the evident obstacles in the Way of 
ohtaining an action of the Supreme Court in 
behalfof the slave, have stamped it with marks 
of well known significance. It was a cunningly 
devised bill. The protection guaranteed to the 
slave is a cipher. The judicial power in the ter- 
ritories, from the nature of its origin, is not to 
be relied on to give justice tu the slave. Besides 
this consideration, who is to act for the oppressed 
black in bringing his case before the Supreme 
Court? All who know the quirks, and above all, 
the costs of law, will understand the remark of 
Mr. Corwin before the Senate on this question: 

% And under all this complexity of legal quib- 
bling and litigation, it is expected that the negro 
will stand there and contend with his master, 
and coming on to Washington, will prosecute his 
appeal two years before the Supreme Court, 
enjoying the opportunity of visiling his old friends 
about Baltimore 

But the Dill is finished. It is much to be re- 
gretted that any of our distinguished Northern 
Senators were so impressed with the necessity of 
concession as lo approve or countenance such 
ideas. It is a matter & congratulation that every 
Northern Whig in the House put his foot on “ a 
compromise,” whose effects would hardly dis 
tinguish it from a surrender. 


From the Brandon (Vt.) Voice of Freedom. 


“Tue New Compromise."—-" Tue New 
Donar,” &c.— With such opprobrious and false 
epithets heading every allusion to that act of 
consummate statesmanship, which is destined to 
save the nation with honur and justice from the 
certain ruin towards which it was rushing but 
now with terrible speed, does the New York 
Tribune stigmatize and misrepresent the bill of 
the territorial committee; sence through its 
mighty channel of influence into the minds of our 
northern people, the poison of prejudice, and 
bitter, obstinate, and unconeiliating faction- 
ists. 

We have long been accustomed to look to the 
Tribune for lessons of wisdom, patriotism, and 
lofty integrity, We owe much personally to its 
hitherto ennobling influence, and have fondly de- 
lighted to class the remarkable man who speaks 
through it as among the first of our nation and 
age. But, what a fall was there,“ when the 
anger of a disappointed partizan prevailed over 
the magnaniwity and candor of the patriot, and 
prostituted the power of that press to strengthen 
the violence of sectional strife! Still we hoped 
that the seeming fall was but a stumble, a false 
step soon to be recovered, and waited anxiously 
and with astonished disappointment every day tg 
see a position retracted which gave the lie to the 
whole tenor of a consistent and useful life. Wea- 
ry with “ hope deferred,’* we ceased to look for 
beiter things, and anticipated the position which 
that sadly altered paper has taken on the pro- 
posed consliLutional decision of ibis great question 
of constilutional law. But we were far from 
anticipatiog either the impotence, the bitterness, 


or the uncandid special-pleading which charac- 
terize the Tribune's first article on the subject. 
If this is a specimen of the argument in opposi- 
tion to the bill, the remainder will hardly prove 
worth examining. 

The unfairness and inappropriateness of “ sub- 
stituting this tribunal (the Supreme Court] for 
Congress,“ the Tribune will find it hard to make 
evident. To be sure, every sane man, not run- 
ning for office, knows that Congress possesses the 
power to legislate on this subject; but how much 
more appropriate, in the eyes of a jurist—how 
much more rational and honorable, in the eye of 
common sense—and, above all, how much more 
sa@end pacificatory, to the anxious eye of the 
patriot, to leave the subject untouched hy dan- 
gerous and perhaps impracticable legislation, 
which we ourselves aver to begintrinsically 
needless, and going into the Supreme Court with 
the issue to which the southern ultraists have, in 
the noble imprudence of honest fanaticism, con- 
sented, and submit this simple question, Is slavery 
or is not, a justand universal institution in its 
own right—a principle of constitutional or com- 
mon law? 

The Tribune regrets to see the name of S. S. 
Phelps of Vermont, on this committee. We 
congratulate our Senator and our State upon this 
distinguished position shared by thein in the pre- 
sentation of this glorious measure of wisdom and 
pacification. 


The Baltimore American thus expresses its disap- 
poiniment at the result: 


“Tue Terrora BILI.— We announced yes- 
terday morning the passage of this important 
measure by the Senate, by a fair majority, and 
regarded its success in that body as an indication 
of much promise as to its future success in the 
House. The spirit of compromise having hap- 
pily prevailed thus, the hope was inspired that it 
might continue to exercise ils wholesome and mode- 
raling influence upon the public councils. In this, 
however, we were doomed to disappointment. 


Fyom the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


It is difficult for us to find, from any thing 
which we perceive in the arguments which have 
been used in opposilion to this bill, anything to 
account for the extreme excilement which the 
question has raised, or the earnestness with 
which the opposition to it is pressed. The sub- 
ject is surrounded with difficulties of which it 
cannot be divested. Legislation of some kind, 
for establishing a governinent over these territo- 
ries is indispensable ; or at least the want of it 
is so urgent, that it would seem a great neglect 
of duty on the part of Congress, to close the ses- 
sion wilhout passing some law on the subject. 
The session has been already protracted to a 
very unusual length, and it is likely to be much 
farther prolonged by the disagreement of mem- 
bers upon the disposition which is to be mode 
of the question supposed to be involved in this 
bill. 

The bill above mentioned, which was framed 
by the compromise committee, virtually excludes 
slavery from the Territory of Oregon as effec- 
tually as if it were done in express terms. This 
is admitted by the opponents of the bill. In the 
two olher territories, in which the bill establishes 
no legislative government, except such as is 
vested in the Governor, Secretary, Attorney 
and Judges, who are appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, no 
provision is made in regard to slavery, other 
than that the said government is expressly pro- 
hibited legislating on the subject. These terri- 
tories would therefore be left under this bill 
without any law authorizing slavery; for it is 
admitted that by the Mexican constitution and 
laws, slavery is not authorized. lt surely cannot 
be pretended that slavery can acquire a legal ex- 
istence, wilhout some express law to authorize 
it. Under the present composition of the two 
houses of Congress, t is hopeless to expect a 
law to be pacsed, expressly prohibiting for the 
futare all slavery in these newly acquired ter- 
ritories. Under these circumstances, it 1s gif- 
ficult to comprehend the policy of refusing to 
leave the subject open for discussion by Con- 
gress hereafter, when it shall become neces- 
sary to adopt some permanent legislation upon 
it. 


From the Albany Argus. 


The rejection of the olive branch of concilia- 
lion and compromise by the House ol Represen- 
tatives, continues to be a subject of undisguised 


= 


regret among the more considerate and moderate 
of the Whig press of the North. Not that they 
regret the result on grounds of principle or from 
a desire to see an irritating and portentous ques- 
tion settled satisfactorily and rightly for all sec- 
tinns of the Union—but because they fear the 
result of the vote on the prospects of Gen. 
Taylor, which they see plainly are overcast, and 
will continue to darken so long as the “ free ‘soil? 
partizans have left to them this element of sec- 
tional agitation. 


The Buffalo Express says : 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 
fate of the bill in the House, but the prevailiog 
expectation appears to be that it will ſail.— 
Under all the perplexing and embarrassing cir- 
cumstances by which the question is surrounded, 
we regard the provisions of the bill as wise 
and judicious; and should be glad to see the measure 
prevail. 


The Philadelphia North American thus speaks of 
the bill and ils defeat: 


The urgency of the occasion—the extreme 
rapidity with which the bill was passed through 
the Senate, and the unexpected suddenness of 
its fate io the House—have prevented its being 
yet properly discussed, because not yet perhaps 
thoroughly understood, at least by the press; aud 
now that it has been defeated, and the dark thun- 
der cloud of sectional animosity once more 
glooms upon the horizon, it may be doubled whe- 
ther there was nol loo much impulse indulged, on an 
occasion requiring profound refleclion—whether 
there was not suine serious misconception iu re- 
gard to the real character of the bill and the ob- 
jects of its authors—whether it is possible to 
substitute for it any other compromise, or legis- 
lation of any kind, capable of reconciling asta- 
gonistic interests, allaying bad feelings and put- 
ting io rest a question teeming with evil issues. 
The fact that two of the members of the spe- 
cial committee, who were among the most ac- 
Uve in support of the bill, were known Wilmot- 
proviso men, is an evidence of their belief that 


the practical operation of the bill would have 


been to banish slavery from the territories, and 
banish it before a constitutional impediment of 
more force than any mere ordinance, resolution 
or act of Congress. 


From the Charleston Courier. 


It is'with pain and mortification. that we an- 
nounce to our readers the defeat of the Terrifo- 
rial Bill, which, it was hoped would hare met a 
different fate, bas been killed in the House of 
Representatives, having been laid on the table, 
in hot haste, by a majority of 15 votes. That 
this measure should have been so summarily dis- 
posed of, leads to the conclusion that political 
wanagement and concert was brought to bear in- 
directly upon it. ‘The wire pullers have accom- 
plished their object, but they have yet to account 
to the country lor their conduct; and let the re- 
sponsibility rest where it may, we hope and trust 
that those who were instrumental in the defeat of 
a measure which would, in our opinion have set 
this exciting subject forever at rest, will meet 
that condemnation they so justly merit. 


From the Ohie State Journal. 


A bill is now pending in the Senate of the U. 
States to provide a ‘Territorial Government for 
Oregon. lis passage has been delayed by reason 
of aneffort so to amend the bill as to take from 
it that feature by which slavery is excluded from 
the Territory. A Committee has been organized 
in the Senate, to devise some measure ot compro- 
mise on the subject. We eurnestly hope that no 
such effort toill be allowed to succeed. Surely we 
have had * compromises” enough with slavery ; 
and under these successive compromises it has 
grown lo be a formidable political evil—to say 
nothing of its mural and social enormities. ‘Phere 
are this day twenty-one members of Congress in 
the House of Representatives representing noth- 
ing else but slavery! A political power in the 
allairs of the nation equal to that belonging to the 
two millions of free people of Onio, and more 
potent because always acting in concert. 

This anomalous pulitical power hus crept iato 
our system as by siealth—and its very e@istence 
there is the fruit of concession on the part of the 
people of the free States. li has enlarged itself 


| until at has become an enormity, by . successtun, 


of compromises. * 
We want no more compromises on iii aje 
The Territory of(Oregon, by the express terms 
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of the * Missouri Compromise,” is free Territo- 
ry. Let it remain so forever and unallerably. As 
for the Territory recently acquired by that war 
upon Mexico, the free States have uniformly pro- 
tested not only against its acquisition, and the 
means by which it had been extorted from a 
reluetant, enfeebled and prostrate people; and 
have uniformly insisted that if our own Govern. 
ment would, regardless of their remonstrances, 
extend our dominions by conquest, the subjugated 
country should be free. They are now asked to 
compromise their firm resolves. There was no 
compromise offered to them in the policy so 
wrongfully adopted and so wilfully pursued in ac- 
quiring foreign territory; and for ourseives, we 
are unwilling to listen for a moment to any pro- 
posal of compromise, whereby the very slaves 
who may be taken to such territory to till the 


soil for their masters and owners, shall be enu 


merated and set off against the free men of Ohio 
in the choice of Representatives to make our 
laws, and Presidents to execute those laws. 

The people of Ohio ask no compromise on the 
subject. The compromises already made they 
are willing to abide in good faith, though they 
might not give them their assent were that now 
an open question. They are unwilling to listen to 
any proposition which looks, however remotely 
to their compromising away any portion of what 
remains to them of former compromises. They 
desire the addition of no more States to this 
Union, they will resist to the last the addition of 
any more States, the inhabitants of which shall 
be the subjects of slavery. 


From the (Ohio) Western Reserve Chronicle. 


The mis-named “compromise ” bill passed the 
Senate on the 26th, by a vote of 34 to 32. It 
seems to us that the only end and aim of this bill 
is to close the eyes of the people of the North un- 
til the South have accomplished their nefarious 
designs. We trust that the house will take differ- 
ent action, and defeat their machinations. 


Che Presidency. 


A Free Soil“ meeting was held in Baltimore, 
Md., on the 24th ult., at which J. Hampden 
Williams presided. A preamble and resolutions 
were adopted, approving of the Bulfalo Cunven- 
tion, appointing delegates thereto—and setting 
forth the following principles which they desire 
to see carried out in the Convention: 

1. No interference by Congress with slavery with- 
in the existing States of the Confederacy. 

2. No slavery lo be permilled in any terrilory now 
Free, or that may hereafler be annexed to the Union by 
the National Government. 

3. No slave Territories to be organized. 

They congratulate the friends of free soil in 
having “ so illustrious a chief as Martin Van 
Buren ” and recommend to the friends of this 
movement in other sections of this State and in 
other Séuthern States, to appoint delegates to the 
Buffalo Convention.” They denounce the com- 
promise ™’ before Congress, and threaten to labor 
for its ** repeal.” 

Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, and Root, of Ohio, 
addressed the meeting. 


LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE OF MILLARD 
FILLMORE. 


Asany, New Yorx, June 17, 1848. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, of the 10th instant, by 
which I am notified that at the late Whig Con- 
vention, held at Philadelphia, General Zachary 
Taylor was nominated for President, and myself 
for Vice President, and requesting my acceptance 
of the nomination. 

The honor of being thus presented by the dis- 
tinguished representatives of tbe Whig party of 
the Union for the second office in the gift of the 
people—so honor as unexpected as it was unso- 
lieited— could not fail to awaken in a grateful 
heart, emotions which, while they cannot be sup- 
pressed, find no appropriate la: guage for utter- 
anee, 

Fully persuaded that the cause in which we 
are enlisted is the cause of our country; that 
our chief object is to secure ils peace, preserve its 
honor, and advance its prosperity, and feeling, 
moreover, a confident assurance that, in Gen. 
Taror, (whose name is presented for the first 
Office,) I shall always find a frm and consistent 
Whig, a safe guide, and an honest man, I cannot 


hesitate to assume any position which my friends 
may assign me. 

Distrusting, as I well may, my ability to dis- 
charge satisfactorily the duties of that high office, 
but feeling that, in case of my election, I may 
with safety repose upon the friendly aid of my 
fellow Whigs, and that efforts guided by honest 
intentions will always be charitably judged, I ac- 
cept the nomination so generously tendered ; and 
I do this the more cheerfully, as lam walling for 
such a cause and with such a man, to take my 
chances of success or defeat as the electors, the 
final ‘arbiters of our fate, shall, in their wisdo.n, 
judge best for the interests of our common coun- 
try. 

Please accept the assurance of my high regard 
and esteem, and permit me to subscribe myself 
your friend und ſellow citizen, 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 

Hon. J. M. Moreneap. 


LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE OF GENERAL 
BUTLER. 


WasuincTon, August 8, 1848. 


Sin: [have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication as the organ of the 
Baltimore ee ce reached me only 
yesterday —announcin y nomiration by that 
body as the Democratic candidate for the office 
of Vice President. S 

For this distinguished mark of confidence and 
trust, | am most deeply grateful to my friends ; 
and cannot but the mofe appreciate the honor 
done me, when I reflect that the nomination was 
made without my knowledge, while absent in a 
distant country, and by the unanimous voice of 
the Convention. My acceptance isa matter of 
course. . 

Ii is at all times proper in a free country, and 
at a crisis like this, deemed indispensable in our 
own, thal aspirants to office should be distinctly 
understood on all importont questions of nation- 
al policy; and my nomination for the office of 
Vice President has no doubt been made witha 
full knowledge of mine. My position while a 
member of Congress compelled me to take a deci- 
sive, though not a conspicuous parton all the 
leading questions of the day. l might therefore 
appeal tu the past as the bes, and safest guaran- 
tee for my future political course. Some of these 
questions are, however, daily growing in import- 
ance; and as J cannot consent to win the good 
opinion of others by disguising my own, and as 1 
design this communication to be final, it may be 
proper that 1 should be more explicit. I feet the 
more impelled to this course from the considera- 
tion that my action asa member of Congress 
nay not be accessible to the people at large.— 
With this object in view, I have examined care- 
fully the proceedings of tbe Convention by which 
was nominated. l recognize in the resolution 
passed by that body but the re-marking, and with 
an able hand, of the great lines of separation be- 
tween the Democratic and Whig purties—lines 
that should be ever kept freshly betore the peo- 
ple, and are so plainly laid down inthe resolu- 
tions referred that the wayſaring man, though 
a fool, cannot err therein.“ These resolutions 
have been widely circulated, aud are within the 
reach of all. 1 deem it sufficient to say that 
they meet my entire and unqualified upproba- 
tion. 

Permit me, in conclusion, sir, to tender to you, 
and through you to the entire Democracy 
represented by the body over which you so ably 
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presided, my grateful thanks for the distinguished 


honor they hade done me. 
With bigh regard, 1 remain truly your friend, 
W. O. BUTLER. 


Hon. Anprew Stevenson, President of the 


Democratic Convention. 


— 


BUFFALO CONVENTION. - 

The Free Soi Convention met at Buffalo, 
on the 9th inst., and temporarily organized by the 
appointment of Natbamiel Sawyer, of Ohio, as 
President. Three resolutions were then read by 
the Hon. Preston King, embodying the following 
principles, viz :— First, That it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to abolish slavery wherever 
it has the constitutional power, and that the Gov- 


ernment is responsible for its existence ; Second, 
That the States within which slavery existsjare 


aloue responsible for the conlinuance or exist: 


—Moses A. Cartland. 


ron Kilbourr. 
— Hon. Robert S. Wilson. 


land Walter K. Danforth. 
Dickson. 


ence of it within such States, and that the Gov. 
ernment has neither responsibility nor constitue 
tional authority to establish or regulate slavery 
within the Ss; and Third, That the true and 
safe means Ar. 


f reventing the existence of slavery 
in Territory now free is by Congressional action. 


They were carried by acclamation. 


A committee was then appointed to report of- 


ficers for the permanent organization of the Con- 
vention, which, upon the re-assembling of the 
delegates in the afternoon, nominated Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, for Presi- 
dent. 


The following Vite Presidents were nominated 


by their respective State delegations, viz: 


Maine—William Bradbury. New Hampshire 
Vermont—Lawrence 


Brainard. Massachusetts—John Mills. New 


Jersey— David L. Rogers. Pennsylvania —Doc- 


tor E. D. Gazzam. IIlinois—- 8. L. Low. In- 
diana — John W. Wright. Wisconsin Hon. By- 
Iowa— Wm. Miller. Michigan 
Maryland— Robert 
Virginia— George Craig. Rhode Is- 
Delaware—A. H. 
District of Columbia—L. P. Noble. 


The delegation from New York not having 
agreed upon a nomination for Vice President, it 
was proposed to meet at 8 o’clock to-night for 


Gardner. 


that purpose. 


A committee on nominations for the Presidene 


cy and Vice Presidency was then appointed, who, 


on the following day, unanimously reported in 
favor of the nomination of Mertin Van Buren, 
for President; and in the afternoon, the Conven- 
tion proceeded to ballot for President, when Mar- 


tin Van Buren received 159 votes, and John P. 


Hale, 129. Mr. Van Buren was thereupon de- 
clared to be the nominee of the Convention. 
Charles Francis Adams was nominated by ac- 


clamation for the Vice Presidency. 


The fellowing letter from Mr. Van Buren was 


read in Convention previous to the ballotting :— 


Lindenwald, August 2, 1848. 


GentLemen—It has occurred to me, that a 


direct communication of my feelirgs, may in 
one event serve to remove embarrassment in 
your action at Buffalo. You all know, from my 
letter to the Utica Convemtion, and the confidence 
you repose in my sincerity, how greally the pro- 
ceedings of that body, in relation to myself, were 
opposed to my earnest wishes. 

Some of you have also had opportunities to 
satisfy yourselves, from personal observation, of 
sacrifices of feeling and interest which I incur- 
red in submitting my future action to its control. 
None of you need be assured of the extent to 
which those feelings were relieved, by the con- 
sciousness that in yielding to the decision of that 
body, that the nse of my name was necessary to 
enable the ever faithful democracy of New York 
to sustain themselves in the extraordinary posi- 
tion into which they have been driven by the 
injustice of others, I availed myself of an op- 
portunity to testify lo them my enduring gra- 
titude for the many favors I hau received at their 
bands. è ; 

The convention, of which you will form a 
part, may, if wisely conducted, be productive of 
more important consequences than any which 
has gone before it, save, only, that which framed 
the federal Constitution. In one respect, it will 
be wholly unlike any convention which has been 
held in the United State since the present or- 
ganization of parties. It will in a great degree, 
be composed of individuals who have, all their 
lives, been arrayed on different sides in politics, 
State and National, and who still differ in regard 
to most of the questions that have arisen in the 
administration of the respective governments, 
but who feel themselves called upon, by con- 
siderations of the highest importance, to suspend 
rival action on other subjects, and unite their 
common efforts for the accomplishment of a high 
end—the prevention of the introduction of hu- 
man slavery into the extensive territories of the 
United States, now ekempt from that great evil, 
and which are destined, if properly treated, to 
be speedily converted into a wilderness of free- 
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men. 1 need not say how cordially I concur in 
the sentiment which regards this great object as 
one sacred in the sight of heaven, the accom- 
plishment of which is due to the memories of 
the great and just men long since Me trust, made 
` perfect in its courts, who laid the foundation 
of our government, and made, as they fondly 
hoped, adequate provision for its perpetuily 
and success, and is indispensable to the future 
honor and permanent welfare of our entire con- 
federacy. 

lt may happen, in the course of the delibera- 
tions of the convention, that you will become satis- 
fied that the great end of your proceedings can, in 
your opinion, be best promoted by the abandon- 
ment of the Utica nomination. You will not in 
that event, want assurances of my uniform de- 
sire never again to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency or for any other public office ; but you 
may apprehend that it might not be agreeable to 
be superseded in the nomination after what has 
taken place in regard to it. It is upon this point 
that I desire to protect you against the slightest 
embarrassment, by assuring yoy, as I very sin- 
cerely and very cheerfully do, that, so far from 
experiencing any mortification from such a re- 
sult, it would become most satisfactory to my 
feelings and wishes. 

Wishing the convention success and honor in 
its patriotic efforts, and begging to accept for 
yourselves assurances of my unteigned respect, 
J am, very sincerely, your friend and servant, 

: M. VAN BUREN. 


We append the platform of proceedings adopt- 
ed by the Convention, viz :— P 


Whereas, we have assembled in Convention as 
a union of freemen, for the sake of freedom, for- 
gelting all past political differences, in common 
resolve, to maintain the rights of free Jabor, 
against the aggressions of the slave power, and to 
secure Free Soil for a free people: 

And whereas, The political Conventions recent- 
ly assembled at Baltimore and Philadelphia, the 
one stifling the voice of a great constituency, en- 
titled to be heard in its deliberations, and the 
other sbandoning its distinctive princtples for 
mere availability, have dissolved the national par- 
ty organizations heretofore existing, by nomina- 
ting for the chief magistracy of the United States, 
under the slave holding dictation, candidates, 
neither of whom can be supported by the oppo- 
nents of slavery extension, without a sacrifice of 
consistency, duly and self-respect: N 

And whereas, These nominations so made, fur- 
nish the occasion, and demonstrate the neceasity 
of the union of the people, under the banner ol 
free Democracy, in a solemn and final declara- 
tion of their independence of the slave power, 
and of their fixed determination to rescue the fed- 
eral government from its control: 


Resolved, therefore, That we, the people, here 
assembied, remembering the cxample of our fa 
thers in the days of the Hirst declaration of inde- 
pendence, putting our trust in God for the tri- 
umph of our cause, and invoking bis guidance in 
our endes vors to advance it, do now plant our- 
selves upon the national platform of freedom, in 
Opposition to the secuonal platlorm of slavecy. 


Resolved, That slavery in the several States of 
this Union which recognize ils existence, depends 
upon State laws alone, which cannot be repealed 
or modified by the federal government, and fur 
which laws that Government is not responsible. 
We, therefore, propose nu interference by Cun- 
gress wilh slavery within the limits of any 
State. 

Resolved, That the proviso of Jefferson, to pro- 
hibit the existence of slavery, after 1800, in all 
the territories of the United States, southern and 
northern; the votes of six States and sixteen 
delegates, in the Congress of 1734, for the provi- 
a0, to three States and seven delegates against it; 
the actual exclusion of slavery, from tbe north- 
. western territory, by the ordinance of 1787, 
unanimously adopted by the States in Congress; 
and the entire history of that period; clearly 
show that it was the settled policy of the nation, 
not to extend, nationalize, or encourage, but to 
linit, localize, and discourage slavery; and to 
this policy, which should never have been de- 
paried from, the Government ought to return. 

Resolved, That our Fathers ordained the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in order, among 
other great national objects, to establish justice, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty ; but expressly denied to the 


federal GW erm mant hz tnne aranntan,it alli are 


| Stitational power to deprive any person of life, 


liberty or property without due legal process. 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this Conven - 
tion, Congress has no more power to make a 
slave than to make a king:—no more power to 
institute or establish slavery, than to institute or 
establish a monarchy :—no such power can b> 
found among those specifically conferred by the 


constitution, or derived by any just implication 


from them. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the federal gov- 
ernment to relieve itself from all responsibility 
for the existence or continuance of slavery, 
wherever the government possesses constitution: 
al authority to legislate on that subject, and is 
(hus responsible for its existence. 

Resoived, ‘That the true, and in the judgment of 
this Convention, the only safe means of prevent- 
ing the extension of slavery into territory now 
free, is to prohibit its existence in ali such terri- 
tory by an act of Congress. 

Resolved, That we accept the issue which the 
slave power has forced upon us, and to their de- 


mand for more slave states, and slave territories, 


our calm, but final answer is, no more slave 
states, and no more slave, territory. Let the soil 
of our extensive domajgmbe ever kept free for 
the hardy pioneers of nn land, and the op- 
pressed and banished of other lands, seeking 
homes of comfort, and fields of enterprise in the 
new world. 

Resolved, That the bill lately reported ‘by the 
committee of eight in tha Senate of the United 
States, was no compromise, but an absolute sur- 
render of the rights of the non-slaveholders of all 
the States; and while we rejoice to know thata 
measure which, while opening the dour for the 
introduction of slavery into territories now free, 
would also have opened the door to litigation 
and strife among the future inhabitants thereof, 
to the ruin of their peace and prosperity, was 
defeated in the House of Representatives. its 
passage, in hot haste, by a majority of the Sen- 
ate, embracing several Senators who voted in 
open violation of the known will of their consti- 
tuents, should warn the people to see to it, that 
their representatives be not suffered to betray 
them. There must be no more compromises with 
slavery; if made, they must be repealed. 

Resolved, That we demand freedom and estab- 
lished institutions for our brethren in Oregon, 
now exposed to hardship, peril and massacre, by 
the reckless hostility of the slave power to the 
establishmentof free government for free terri- 
tories, and not only foc them, but for our new 
brethren in New Mexico and California. 

And whereas, it is due not only to this occasion, 
byt to the whole people of the United States, that 
we should declare ourselves on certain other 
questions of national policy, therefore 

Resolved, That we demand cheap postage for 
people ; a retrenchment of the expenses and pa- 
tronage of the tederal government; the abolition 
of all unnecessary offices and salaries, and the 
election by the people of all civil officers in the 
service of the government, so far as the same 
may be practicable. 
~ Resolved, That the River and Harbor improve- 
ments, whenever demanded by the safety or con- 
venience of commerce with foreign nations, or 
among the several states, are objects of national 
concern; and that itis the duly of Congress, in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers, lo pro- 
vide therefor. . 

Resolved, That the free grant to actual settlers, 
in consideration of the expenses they incur in 
making settlements in the wilderness, which are 
usually fully equal io their actual cost, und of 
the public benefits resulting therefrom, of rea- 
sonable portions of the public lands, under suita- 
ble limitations, is a wise and just measure of pub- 
lic policy, which will promote, in various ways, 
the interests of all the States of this Union; and 
we therefore recommend it to the favorable con- 
sideration of the American people. 

Resolved, That the obligations of honor and pa- 

triotism require the earliest practicable payment 
of the national debt: and we are therefore in ſa- 
vor of such a tariff of duties as will raise reve- 
nue adequate to defray the necessary expenses of 
the federal government, and to pay annual in- 
stalmeuts of our debt, and the interest there- 
on. 
Resolved, That we inscribe on our banner, 
“ free soil, free speech, free labor, and free men,” 
and under it will fight on, and fight ever, until a 
triumphant victory shall reward our exertions. 

IF A full account of the proceedings will be 


The State Convention of the Liberty party in 
Vermont, has ratified the nomination of John P. 
Hale, for President, and nominated its State 
ticket. An effort was made to withhold the ap- 
probation of Mr. Hale, until the Buffalo Conven- 
tion assembled, but it failed. 


Tre Anti-Cass Wemocracy.—The Utica De- 
mocral gives the following list of forty-nine Demo- 
cratic journals in New York which repudiate the 
Cass ticket, and support Mr. Van Buren, for 
President: 


N. Y. Evening Post, 
N. Y. Globe, 

N. Y. Democrat, 

N. V. Barnburner, 
Suffolk Co. Watchman, 
Long Island Democrat, 
W illiamsb’gh Advocate, 
Eastern State Journal, 
Putnam Democrat, 
Newburgh Telegraph, 
Goshen Clarion, 
Catskill Recorder, 
Columbia Democrat, 
Ulster Republican, 
Delaware Gazette, 
Albany Atlas, 

Troy Budzet, 

Fonda Sentinel, 

Folion Co. Democrat, 
Mohawk Conrier, 
Otsego Democrat, 
Hamilton Reflector, 
Utica Democrat, 
Lewis Co. Democrat, 
St. Lawrence Repub. 


Steuben Frs’ Advocate, 
Keeseville Democrat, 
Watertown Union, 
Jefferson Co. Democrat, 
Oswego Palladium, 
Onondaga Standard, 
Skaneateles Democrat, 
Free Soil Camprigner, 
Cayuga New Era, 
Ithaca Journal, 
Binghampton Courier, 
Tioga Freeman, 
Elmira Gazette, 
Chemung Jeffersonian, 
Ontario Messenger, 
Phelps Atlas, 
Lyons Argus, 
Palmyra Sentinel, 
Rochester Daily Adver., 
Northern Freeman, 
Allegheny Reporter, 
Cattaraugus Democrat, 
Buffalo Republic, 

| Niagara Cataract. 


Foreign News. 


Tne Steamship Acapia arrived at Boston on 
the 13th inst., having made the passsge in 15 
days. Her advices are one week later than those 
obtained by the America, and the intelligence is 
highly important. 

No outbreak had taken place in Ireland, but 
the spirit of insurrection was still progressive, 
and had risen tu such a height that a” collision 
with the Government might be hourly expected. 

Tranquillity seems to prevail generally on the 
Continent,—the difficulties between the hostile 
parties having either been reconciled, or put 
down by force. We give a synopsis of the state 
of affairs in the different portions of the country, 
commencing with Ireland, viz :— 


InELAND.— The English Government are adopt- 
ing the most energetic means to meet the impend- 
ing crisis. The Liverpool Times says, that troops 
are pouring into Ireland by thousands Thirty 
thousand troops are concentrating in and aboul 
Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. This over- 
whelming force has had the effect of exaspera- 
ting instead of intimidating the people to the ex- 
tent anticipated. 

The habeas corpus act has been suspended.— 
The suspension appears in the form of a royal 
proclamation. The Queen's special messenger 
arrived in Dublin on the 26th of July, with a 
copy of the proclamation. It was immediately 
despatched to all parts of Ireland, and appears to 
have excite: a deep feeling of indignation. | 

The Castle has the appearance of a fortress. 
The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General are 
constantly in attendance ; and messengers are 
momentarily leaving, apparently on business of 
the highest importance, judging from the celeri- 
ty of their movements. 

Rewards of £500 each have been offered for 
the arrest of Smith O'Brien, Meagher, Dillon, 
Dotiney. A report hus reached Dublin that the 
former gentleman have fied. 


The London popers, of the 29th ult., state that 
the accounts received from the South of Ireland 
are of the most alarming character—thata ris- 
ing of the people and a struggle of the most san- 
guinary character were no longer to be regarded 
as events of the most improbable character. 

Such was the state of feeling in the South of 
Ireland, that the Governmest had issued oiders 
for a cunstabulatory force of five thousand men 
io be added to the counties of Waterford, Luo- 
erick and ‘l'ipperary. 

These men are to be drilled to the use of the 
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that the coming insurrection would partake of | sworn in, with a view of meeting any emer- 


the character of a guerrilla war. 

Smith O' Brie, Meagher, Dillon, and the other 
Jeaders of the Jeague, although under the ban of 
Government, are far from being idle. They 
are still organizing and drilling the clubs, the or- 
ders from the Castle to the contrary notwithstand- 


g- 

In spite of the vigilance of the Government, 
pikes, muskets, ball, and powder, and other mu 
nitions of war, are transported in all directions. 

From the tone of some of the Dublin papers 
the great struggle cannot be delayed many days 
longer. 

The Lord Lieutenant has at length taken a 
bold and decisive stand. He has issued a procla- 
mation, in whic horders are given for the suppres- 
sion of the clubs. 

Some of the English journals, commenting on 
this proclamation, sre q ite confident that not 
only will the clubs be suppressed, but that the 
anticipated insurrection will be quelled without 
much difficulty or effusion of blood. 

On the 281h of July, the office of the Dublin 
Nation was seized by a large police force. All 
the compositors—eleven in number - were arrest- 
ed, and after a hearing before a magistrate, com- 
mitted to prison. a 

Accounts from the South of Ireland, by the 
train from Cork, Limerick, Castlebar, Tipperary 
&., which arrived at 3 o’clock, state that the ut- 
most guiet prevailed throughout the country. 

A privy council was held this afternoon, (July 
28.) at Dublin Castle where proclamations 
were issued offering rewards for the following 
persons. 

For Smith O'Brien, £500 ; for Meagher £300; 
for Dillon, £300 ; for Doheny, £300. 

The following is a copy of the proclamation: 

Whereas we have received information that 
V iiliam Smith O'Brien has been guilty of trea- 
sonable practices, and has openly appeared in 
arms against her majesty. Now we, the Lord 
Lieutenant, being determined to bring the said 
William Smith O'Brien ty justice, do hereby of- 
fer a reward of £500 to any person or persons 
who shall secure and deliver up to safe custody 
the person of said William Suith O'Brien. 

And we do hereby strictly charge and com- 
mand all Justices of the Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Bai ls Constables, and all others, Her Majesty “s 
loyal subjects, to use their utmost diligence in 
_ apprehending the said William Smith O'Brien. 

Given at Her Mojesty's Castle of Dublin, this 
28th day of July. 

By his Excelfency’s command, 
T. N. REDDINGION. 


The Government have determined on a con- 
siderable number of arrests, and it is stated that 
some persons not heretofore openly connected 
with the revolutionary movements are to be 
taken up. 

At this hour, half past 4 o'clock, the Altor- 
ney and Solicitor Generals, who are still at the 
Castle, have made their arrangements for the 
issue of warrants this afternoon. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien, and the other leaders, 
who are now organizing clubs throughout the 
country, are to be taken into custody to-night, 
and if the altempts to arrest them should noi 
lead to an outbreak, they will be brought to Dub- 
lin to-morrow. 

The accounts from the South this morning are 
of a truly alarming character. The confederate 
leaders, says the official organ, are so insane as 
to contemplate an immediate insurrection; in- 
deed, little short of actual oulrage bas already 
taken place. , 

The deepest anxiety and apprehension pre- 
vails among the gentry and weli disposed of all 
classes. 
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The military force has been greatly aug- 


mented. r 

The Royal Horse Guards arrived on Tuesday 
evening a: Monk's Ferry. Besides the Guards, 
the 9th foot, two companies of the 7th and Slat 
Regiments, a battalion of the 6ih Rifles, and a 
equadron of the 4th Dragoons. 

The Soth regiment have also arrived and 
landed. The troops are quartered in various 
parts of the town, and can be concentrated at 
any point at the shorlest notice. 

In the north and middle counties of Lineater 
the feeling is bitter against England. 


7 Enoranp —At Liverpool, serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained of un outbreak on the 
pert of the Chartists. 
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gency. l 

The Chartist feeling appears to be principally 
confined to the meridian of Liverpool, Manches- 
ler, &c., although, of course, they have the sym- 
pathy—active, if necessary—of their brethren in 
the south of England. 

In the manufacturing Districts there appears to 
be great discontent in consequence of the de- 
pressed state of trade. 

Most of the contents of the Liverpool and 
London papers treat of Irish affairs. 

A London correspondent describes the scene 
in the House of Commons, growing out of Irish 
affairs, as one of the most intensely interesting 
ever wilnessed. 

The quiet, resolute tone, of Lord John Rus- 
sell, who spoke io his best style, was not more 
admirable than the timely and judicious observa- 
tions of Sir Robert Peal, who cordially supported 
the Ministers. 

No better proof could be given of the prac- 
tical character of our English institutions than 
the universal approbation that cheered every 
sentiment of the Master ‘of the Crown, whilst, 
when Mr. Fergus O' Conner spoke, almost ever y 
member rose. 


France.—Paris is serene as being in a 
tranquil state, and the capital assuming some- 
thing like its wonted appearance of life, gaiety, 
and bustle. l 

In consequence of the deplorable accounts of 
suffering in several of the French West India 
Islands, it has been proposed in the National As- 
sembly for Government to advance three mil. 
lions of francs, to be divided among those Islands. 

Government is sadly puzzled how to dispose 
of the immense number of prisoners taken du- 
ring the recent insurrection. 


Denmark.—The difficulties between Prussia 
and Denmark, growing out of the dispute in re- 
lution to the Duchies, it is believed, will be a ni- 
cably settled before the termination of the ar- 
mistice. 


Sram. — The government has completely tri- 
umphed over the late Carlist demonstration, al- 
though we hear of further disturbances in the 
provinces. The previous rumor in regard to the 
Queen being enciente is generally credited, which 
will no doubt be the means of bringing the Eng- 
lish and Spanish governments to the same good 
understanding which existed previous to the 
„double marriage.” 


Roussia.—Large masses of troops continue to 
concentrate on the frontiers, aud di course rumor 
is busy in regard to the designs of the Em- 
peror. ae 

The Cholera continues its fearful ravages, al- 
though it is believed that the epidemic is assu- 


ming a milder type. 


Iraty.—The accounts from Italy are rot of as 
definite a character as previous advices had led us 
to anticipate. There appears to be an absence 
of that decision which warked the first move- 
ment of Charles Albert. 


From Wilmer and Smith's Times, July 29.) 


Tue Danes anp THE GeamAns.—The reluc- 
tance of General Uranzel to sign the armistice 
between the Danes and the German Conſedera 
tion has not been so easily overcome. A tem- 
porary truce was, however, concluded for three 


days. a 

Lord Palmerston, who appears to have afford- 
ed the latest authentic information, stated on 
Tuesday evening that he bad just received com- 
munications from Berlin, from which be hoped 
that the difficulties interposed by General Uran- 
zel, which are more of form than substance, may 
be overcome, and he (Lord P.) still felt confident 
hopes that the armistice agreed upon at Malmo 
will be signed and concluded. 

The news from Vienna is to the 21st instant. 
The opening of the Diet by the Archduke John, 
wasgo take place on the followiag day. After 
this €éremony the Vicar of the Empire will re- 
turn to Frankfort, and it ıs said that the Em- 
peror will afterwards return tv Lonspruck, to his 


capital. 

The siege of Prague was to be raised on the 
2lst. 

From the Danube principalities no further 
authentic intelligence has been received of the 
progress of the Russian armies. After the ex- 
pulsion of Prince Bibesco, tbe Provisional Go- 
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with any degree of certainty. 
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punishment by death, the establishment of the 
liberty of the press, the organization of a Na- 
tional Guard, a loan of the muskets of the people 
to the State, and the abolitition of all ranks and 
titles. & ; 

The Russians, however, we believe have de- 
manded the restoration of the Prince, and will 
probably insist upon it by force of arms. 

Lord Palmerston asserted, some days ago, that 
up to the latest dates the Russians had not eu- 
tered Wallachia, neither had any Turkish force. 

The occupation of Moldavia by the Russians 
is still not regarded as an net of aggression. 

Although the events which are occurring ia 
such rapid succession in Italy, and in the out- 
lying Austrian provinces may soon aller the cha- 
racter of the Russian policy, a reference to St. 
Petersburgh for instructions how to act has been 
made by the Russian representatives at Bucha- 
rest, in consequence of the revolution in Walla- 
chia, and no answer has yet been received. 

If we may credit the Viennese journals, the 
peasantry of Wallachia regard the Russians as 
their deliverers, and they allege that the country 
people put to death the emissary who had been 
sent among them to stir up an insurrection. 
These papers positively assert that the Russians 
have entered Wallachia, and would enter Bucha- 
rest on the 15th or 16h. 

In Italy the war is carried on with variable 
success. The Austrians have entered Terrarra, 
levied contributions and supplies, and then again 
withdrew from the cily. By the most recent 
accounts from the royal camp, all communica- 
tions between Mantua, Verona and Llegnagno 
are completely interrupted. The Duke of Ge- 
noa, with 25,000 men, invests Verona on both 
sides of the Adige, in the positions near Rivoli. 
The Duke of Savoy is on the other side of Du- 
castelloste@ prevent the egress of the Austrians on 
that side. Continual skirmishes take place, but 
none of a character to decide the fate of Italy. 
The chambers of Turin have voted for the an- 
nexation of Venice to Piedmont immediately. 

The King of Naples was made cognizant of 
the election of the Duke of Genoa to the throne 
of Sicily, and he commenced preparations on an 


‘extensive scale for the invasion of that island. It 


was calculated that the forces available for the 
invasion would be about 20,000 troops in Cala- 
bria, about 5000 in the fortress of Messina, and 
600 or 800 in Naples. li was expected that the 
embarkation would take place about the 20ih, 
and they would land at Syracuse. 


Srain.— Fron: Spain we learn that the Queen 
has been officially ceclared to be enciente. How- 
ever, some impediment has occasioned alarming 
fears for the frustration of the hopes of all loyal 
Spaniards. We thought that the Montemolinist 
movement on the Northern frontier had not suc- 
ceeded, but the accounts are so little trust-wor- 
thy, that it is ius possible to speak of the subject 
Don Francisco 
de Paula, the father of the King Consort, bas 
been exiled. 


PokTUcAI.— Nothing remarkable has occurred 
in Portugal. The last dates are to the 19th ult., 
trom Lisbon, when cilairs were very gloomy. 


IxDIA.— The Overland Mail from india has 
ariived, bringing dates from Bombay to the Ist 
of June, Catculta to the 2d of June, and Hong 
Kong to the 14th of May, inclusive. At the 
Chinese ports everything remained quiet. At 
Hong Kong there was a better feeling for the 
ja port business. 

‘The news from France had occasioned great 
alarm, aod business was ata stand still. Riley, 
Corrie & Co. had stopped payment, 


CommeERciaL.—The progress of trade and com- 
merce during the past week has been greatly re- 
tarded by the extreme uneasiness which is felt 
respecting the state of affairs in Ireland. The 
matkets tor Colonial produce have hitherto been 
less active, with the exception of sugar, which 
has been in fair demand. The sales of cotton 
are to a moderate extent. . 

The corn trade has been active and prices ra- 
ther higher. Manufactured goods are less in- 
quired for home use. The money market is 
casy, and the rates of interest remain at the 
figure last quoted. Since the sailing of the Ame- 
rica, the sales of cotton amount to 34,180 bales, 
of which speculators took 2,700 American, and 
exported 4,530 American, 1,540 Pernams, and 
30 Surats, leaving 25,380 bales for the, consu- 
mers use. The gencral tone of the maiket has 
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been quiet and without animation. Prices of 
nearly all descriptions remain the same as on 
this day week. Jf any change itis in favor of 
the buyer. 

The market yesterday close 
cheerfulness and sales to the ent of nearly 
6000 bales were affected at ſull prices. The 
estimated stock of cotton at Liverpool now 
amounts to 585,830 bales against 413,120 at the 
present period in 1847. 

The imports of this year as compared with 
those of last season to a similar date, show an 
. increase of 398,063. There has been much un- 
easincss felt at the moist character of the wea- 
ther during the past fortnight, lest the growing 
crops should suffer thereby and retard the pro- 
gress of the harvest. 

The value of flour was maintained, and was 
sold at 418. to 41s. 6d, per sack, for town make, 
and 22s. to 27s. per bbl. for American. The 
rise in wheat at Mark Lane on Monday, was fol- 
lowed by another advance of 2s. per quarter. 
At the Liverpool Market the transactions in 
wheat have been to a fair extent, and prices 
during the week have advanced 4d. per 70 Ibs. 

This, coupled with reports of the reappear- 
ance of the potato disease, has caused some spe. 
culation in the grain trade, consequently prices 
have advanced lor most articles offered for sale 
at Mark Lane. On Monday last wheat rose 38. 
per quarter; the best English white selling at 
50 to 588. for new, and 52 10 588. fur old; red 47 
to 523. There was an increased demand for In- 
dian corn, and sales were made at 388. to 40s. 
The latter price, however, checked business. 

The value of good Western canal flour is now 
quoted at 30s. per bbl.; Phila. and Canadian 283. 
to 298. Indian corn has been in fair request, 
and at the market held yesterday, Northern 
yellow was beld 36s. and white 39s. per qr. 
The value of Indian corn meal is quoted at 16s. 
to 16s. 6d. per bbl., and at best prices there is a 
fair inquiry. : 

The state of trade in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts bas not improved during the last week. 
The demand both for goods and yarn has fallen 
off. 

According to the official report of the state of 
employment in Manchester, we find, that of 213 
mills, founderies, &c., within the borough of 
Manchester, 131 were working full time with 
full hands, 45 full time with short hands, 23 
short time, and 14 stopped. Of 39,534 hands, 
35,800 hands were working full time, and 3,734 
short time. 

The woollen trade of Yorkshire is dull, and 
prices do not improve. 


LIVERTOOL Corron Market, July 28.—The 
report for the week ending July 23th. The ac- 
counts received yesterday from {reland, as toa 
recent outbreak, caused for the time a great 
sensation, and though the report has since been 
proved to be quite unfounded, yet it is at once 
perceived what would be the effect produced by 
such an event. Having now recovered from 
this apprehension, for the present at least, our 
cotton market has become more settled, yielding 
in favor of the buyer, but in so slight a degree 
that our quotations will remain as last week, 
middling Orleans excepted, which are reduced 
to 3id. per Ib. Other descriptions have been 
much inquired for, but remain unchanged, 2,700 
American have been taken on speculation, and 
4,930 American, 40 Surat, and 1,530 Pernams for 
export. The sales for the week amount to 
34,180. Geo. Hol. r & Co. 

— . 


From the WEST INDIE I. — The steamer Trent, 
at New York, from St. Thomas and Bermuda, 
brings hate advices, but little news. General 
Paez, the distinguished Venezuelian chief, arri- 
ved at St. Thomas, in the steamer Dee, from Ja- 
maica. It was thought he would proceed to Bar- 
celona or Campuno, both of which places are 
said to be favorable to his cause. Intelligence 
from Trinidad is that the new government had 
given but little satisfaction, and the people did 
not hesitate to show their dislike. General Lo- 
pez, ex-Governor of Trinidad, had made his es- 
cape among those who were arrested and con- 
fined in prison. Others were sent to Moro Cas- 
tle, Havana. The Police were in possession of 
the names of 200 persons suspected. 

[ Phila. Ledger. 


with a little 


— — 

Harti.—The last accounts, which are to the 
24th July, represent matters as being in a quies- 
cent state; but not so settled. by apy means, as 
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to warrant the expectation that the quietude 
would long continue. The President (Soulouque) 
was at Jeremie, with his troops, where he seems 
to have been maintaining a terrific despotism. 
Two men of high standing, had heen recently ar- 
rested for alleged political offences, and tried 
and condemned, and immediately shot. The 
President was expected at Port-au-Prince about 
the first of the present month; and his presence 
was anticipated with interest. No position that 
he could assume, it is said, would make things 
worse.— Phila. Ledger. 


— — 


From Mexico.— Papers from New Orleans to 
the 2d, and telegraphic advices to the 6tn, bring 
the following intelligence from Mexico. 

The Steamer Alabama, from Vera Cruz, arrived 
on the Sth, bringing dates from the Capital to the 
29th ult. 

The city of Vera Cruz was fully surrendered 
to the Mexicans on the Ist inst. Gen. Smith 
and the rear guard of the army embarked on that 
day for the United States. 

Gen. S. arrived at New Orleans in the Ala- 
bama, and a brilliant public reception was lo be 
given him on the 7th. : 

Official and private mers received in the city 
of Mexico by express {fom Guanajuato, announce 
that on the 18th ult. the troops of Bustamente 
gained an important triumph over the insur- 
gents. Gen. Minon submitted a plan of attack. 
which was approved. The altack was made and 
the principal points, defended by the insurgents, 
carried. 

Father Jarauta was made prisoner, and in obe 
dience to orders of the War Department he was 
immediately shot. When he was apprised of 
his approaching execution, he demanded an in- 
terview with Gen. Miuon, in which he repre- 
sented to him that Paredes had in his hands sev- 
eral prisoners, allof whom would be shot were 
the life of his second in command to be taken. 
He tried other means of saving his liſe, but 
the orders of the Department were too positive, 
and were carried rigidly into execution. It is 
represented that this act of justice hus entirely 
disconcerted Paredes and bis followers, but this 
comes to us from a government source. Tue of- 
ficial despatches mention that the scoundrel Ja- 
rauta partook of the last sacraments of the 
church prior to his death with extreme fervor. 
His remains were buried with the honors of war 
due to his rank. 

Bustamente entered the city of Guanajuato 
the evening of the 18th without encountering 
any resistance, asthe ſorces of the insurgents 
were already dispersed, their Jeaders having con- 
cealed themsel:es as soon as they heard of the 
execution of Jarauta. A few prisoners were 
made but none of them of note, all the princi- 
pals having escaped save Jarauta. The Govern- 
ment is urged tu the most diligence to ferret out 
the fugitives, that they may be brought to strict 
account for their (reason. f 

The latest despatch from Bustamente fs dated 
the 19th. In it he says that Paredes, with a few 
allendents, fled early in the action, and that he 
had despatched troops in pursuit of him. A body 
of troops had been ordered to Lagos and another 
to Aguas Calientes, to arrest Paredes if possible, 
and to hold in check any who might be utspused 
still to assist his waning fortunes. Capt. Scott, 
of the Fanny, informs us that when he left Vera 
Cruz a report was current there that Paredes 
had been taken and would be shot. 


We have before us Minon’s plan of attack and 
Bustamente’s despatches, but our readers would 
derive little satissaction from their perusal. They 
will be able to judge of the desperate nature of 
the conflict between the Government troops and 
the insurgents when we inform them that on the 
part of the former three men were killed and 
eight wounded. 

The papers of San Luis give accounts of suc- 
cesses obtained over the insurgent Indians near 
the hacienda ot Tapauco on the 12th ult. A body 
of 400 were defeated with a loss of of 30 killed 
in battle, and sume prisoners were made who 
were immediately shot. 

There is a letter in the Monitor from Upper 
California, which represents that Territory as 
exceedingly flourishing, now that it has ceased 
to belong to Mexico. 

The Number of Deputies to the Congress in 
Mexico not being sufficient to constitute a quo- 
rum, the Government had resolved upon the sub- 
stitutes to take the oaths of office. 

A letter from Durango. dated June 23d. sass: 


„There are 800 soldiers here, and among them 
300 or 400 American deserters. Gen. Urrea is 
commandant. There are 800 or 1000 Indians in 
the State who are marching on the city of Du- 
rango, and the inhabitants are much alarmed, 
the Indians having cut off communications by the 
roads.“ 

The papers announce the death in the city of 
Mexico, on the 19th, of John Henderson, a Brit- 
ish subject, who had resided there many years 
and accumulated a large fortune. 


Che States. 
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PeNNSYLVANIA.—Governor Johoston has ap- 
pointed the following aids to the Commander in- 
Chief, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, viz: 
Andrew R. Chambers, Philadelphia; Wells Cov- 
erly, Dauphin; John H Berryhill, Dauphin; E. 
Penn Smith, Berks; Chartes H. Rogers, Chester ; 
J. Irvin Gregg, Centre; Captain E. C. Williams, 
Dauphin; Lieutenant D. J. Unger, Dauphin; 
Lieutenant Henry Hambright, Lancaster; ood 
Lieutenant David Mechling, Westmoreland. The 
tive last mentioned have just returned from Merxi- 
co, having honorably served through the cam- 
paign J 

The Governor has issued his proclamation for 
the election of a Governor in October next to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of the late Governor, Francis R. Shunk. 

— . 

MAssAchusgrrSs.— Old Massachusetts has ever 
taken the lead in what is great, good, useful, and 
profitable. She established the first school in the 
United States, the first academy, and the first 
college. She set up the first press, printed the 
first book and the first newspaper. She manu- 
factured the first cloth and the first paper. She 
planted the first apple-tree and caught the first 
whale. She coined the first money and hoisted 
the first national flag. She made the first canal 
and the first railroad. She invented the first 
mouse-trap, and washing machine, and sent the 
first ship to discover islands and continents in the 
South Sea. She produced the first philosopher 
and made the first pin. She fired the first gun 
in the Revolution, gave John Bull his first beat- 
ing, and pul her hand first to the Declagajion of 
Independence. She invented Yankee Doodle, 
and gave a name forever and ever to the “unt 
versal Yankee nation. 

And where is she now? Reaping the reward 
of her energy and perseverance. It is no exazg- 
ge ration to state that the people of Massachu- 
setts are at this moment better fed, clothed, edu- 
cated and governed, than any other nine hundred 
thousand persons, taken collectively, on the face 
of the glube.—Bostun Courier. 

— — 

Trxas.— The Houston (Texas) Telegraph, 
states that the farmers in the Western settie- 
ments of Texas and in the counties along the 
Brazos are beginning to turn their attention to 
rearing sheep, and anticipate that the culture of 
woul will soon become a very important branch 
of business among them. Thousands of sheep 
have recently been driven into these portions of 
Texas from the Rio Grande. It is estimated 
that thirly thousand have been introduced into 
Texas during the present year. Wool can be 
raised in that country at seven cents a pound, and 
there are millions of acres of land admirably 
suited to sheep pasture. At this price the cul- 
ture of wool is more profitable than corn or 
grain crops. The wolves were formerly very 
destructive to sheep, but the Texan sheep grow- 
ers now get rid of them without much difficulty. 

Whenever they make their appearance, the 
shepherds make gashes in the carcase of a sheep 
and sprinkle a few grains of strychnine in them 
and expose it. The wolves invariably eat those 
paris of the carcass that have been cut, and are 
found dead in its neighborhood, 


Maine.—In the Senate of this State, on Fri- 
day, u bill making ten hours’ labor a day’s work, 
was indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 16 
to 11. 


Wisconsin.—The legislature of Wisconsin has 
passed through every stage a bill exempting the 
homestead of a family from sale on execution for 
debt. The area exempted, we believe, is forty 
acres in the countty, or a quarter of an acre In a 
village. The ſiual vote in the Senate stood 14 
to 5; in the Huuse, 33 to 25. 
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HisrokicaIl.— Vermont Revolutionary Trophies,— 
Secret History of the War with England,—The 
Choctaw Nation. 

Tae Covats —Important Decision. Decision re- 
lative to Notarial Protests,—Sketch of the Argument 
4 D. P. Brown, in the case of Stagg, tried for mur- 

er. 

TumriErg Concress.—Proceedings of Tth and 8th 
August. 

Foreign News.—-Arrival of Steamship Cambria 
with intelligence from Ireland, France, Spain, Daly, 
&.; also, from Mexico, Yucatan and Oregon. 

Statistics. —Finances of the U. States, — Western 
Steamboats,—In relation to Oregon, New Mexico 
and Calitornia,—The Canadas. 


— — 

General Shields having declined the appoint- 

ment of Governor of Oregon, General Lane, of In- 
diana, has beon appointed in his steal. 


— — . Uœn— 

The news from Ireland, by the Cambria» is 
highly important. The crisis may now be said to 
haye arrived, and although the emeute which is given 
be but a mere skirmish; yet, if rebellion is the firm 
resolve of the people, this will doubtless promptly 
lead to it. The result is by no means creditable to 
the insurgents, who, from the statements, appear to 
have greatly outnumbered the constabulary force; 
but, as our intelligence of the affair comes through 
the English Journals, it must be received with much 
allowance. We refer you to the details in our co- 
lamns. | 

Since the foregoing was written, we have received 
the Tribune s news of the Battle of Slievenamon, 
contained ia a letter (written in cypher,) received by 
@ private correspondent of that paper. The Tribune 
teens to give it credence. The Journal ef Com. 
merce, Commercial Advertiser, Mirror, and other of 
the New York prints, pronounce it to be a sheer 
fabrication, without any foundation. 

o U — 

The expense of the first session of Congress is sta- 

ted to have exceeded a million of dollars. 
C 

Thirteen Democrats and one Whig (Edward D. 
Baker) are elected to the Thirty first Congress, from 
the States of Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Francis H. Merrman, Attorney of the Uni- 
ted States for the district of Texas, tn the place 
of Gov. W. Brown, deceased. z 

James SniEIps, of Illinois, to be Governor of 
the Territory of Oregon. 

Kintzine Pritcnerr, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Secretary for the Territory of Oregon. 

WILIA P. Bryant, of Indiana, to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
for the Territory of Oregon. 

Perer H. Burnert, of Oregon, and James 
Turney, of Illinois, to be Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States for the 
Territory of Oregon. 

Isaac W. R. Bromiey, of New York, to be 
Attorney of the United States for the district of 
Oregon. : 

Joseru L. Meek, of Oregon, to be Marshal of 
the United States for the district of Oregon. 

Jonx Apair, of Kentucky, to be Collector of 
the Port for the district of Oregon, in the Terri- 
tory of Oregon. | 

James M. NE WELL, to be Collector of the Cus- 
toms at Bridgeton, New Jersey, vice Lorenzo F. 
Lee, deceased. ; | | 

Danie. S. Macaurey, Consul General at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. 

E. S. Orrl xx, Consul for the port of Smyrna, 
in the place of D. W. Offley, deceased. 

— 2. ͤͤ —ʒ——¾ 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
` [Continued from page 98.] 
ELEVENTH REGIMENT OF INPANTRY. 


Thomas J. Barclay, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
oond lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Halde- 
man, promoted. 

Thomas Welsh, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Forster, pro- 
moted. 

William A. Todd, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice McClelland, 
cashiered. i 

William Schoonover, of Pennsylvania, to be 
second lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Mead, 
deceased. 

Joseph D. Davis, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Tippin, promo- 
ted. 

Charles M Stout, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Johnston, killed 
in battle. 

Jacob G. Frick, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Brua, deceased. 

Nathaniel E. Cargill, of Virginia, to be second 
lieutenant, May 10, 1848, vice Loring, promoted. 

John P. Brock, of Virginia, to be second lieu- 
tenant, June 21, 1848, vice Scott, transferred to 
fourth infantry. 

James Grimshaw, of Pennsylvania, to be assist- 
ant surgeon, March 29, 1848, vice Scott, resigned. 
TWELFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Manning Brown, of South Carolina, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Brooks, 
deceased. 

Charles Manly, Jr., of North Carolina, to be 
second lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Wheeden, 
deceased. 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


second lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Saunders, 

declined to accept. 

John S. Houston, of Arkansas, to be second 

lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Perrin, promoted. 
John C. Peay, of Arkansas, to be second lieu- 

tenant, March 3, 1848, vice Conway, promoted. 
James M. Perrin, of South Carolina, to be se- 

cond lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Otterson, 

deceased. — Dg 

i Thomas A. Harris, of Missouri, to be second 

lieutenant, May 31, 1848, vice Miller, resigned. 
Daniel R. McKissack, of Arkansas, to be se- 


cond lieutenant, May 31, 1848, vice Magruder, 
resigned. 


THIRTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


John M. Inge, of Alabama, to be second lieu- 
tenant, December 30, 1847, vice Morrison, re- 
signed. 

John G. Bush, of Georgia, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice Reese, resigned. 

William A. Adams, of Alabama, to be second 
alenant, March 3, 1848, vice Perkins, promo- 
ed. : } 

Philander Morgan, of Alabama, to be second 
lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Kirkpatrick, pro- 
moted. 

John K. McBride, of Alabama, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice McClung, re- 
signed. 

George W. Simmons, of Alabama, to be second 
aaa March 29, 1848, vice Grant, promo- 
ted. 

Ashley R. Lentz, of Alabama, to be second 
. June 27, 1848, vice Dummett, promo- 
ted. 

Claiborne E. Evans, of Alabama, to be second 
lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice MeMillion, re- 
signed. 

Thomas J. Clinton, of Alabama, to be assistaut 
surgeon, March 29, 1848, vice Malone, resigned. 


FOURTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. > 


Tilman Cullom, of Tennessee, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Steele, pro- 
moted. 

Rebert B. Wynne, of Tennessee, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Eastin, pro- 
moted. 

Richard H. Smith, of Tennessee, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Fitzgerald, 
promoted. 

- Samuel C. Scott, of Louisiana, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Seawell, pro- 
moted. 

Achille Berard, of Louisiana, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice Davis, promoted. 

Thomas Nichols, of Louisiana, to be second 
lieutenant, March 24, 1848, vice Cheney, resigu- 
ed. 

Hamilton Montgomery, of Alabama, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Love, re- 
signed. : 

Alvan Cullom, of Tennessee, to be second lieu- 
tenant, June 14, 1848, vice Tilman Cullom, de- 
ceased. 

FIFTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Isaac Harpster, of Ohio, to be second lieuten- 
ant, December 30, 1847, vice Goodloe, resigned. 

Oscar R. Mitchell, of Ohio, to be second lieu- 
tenant, December 30, 1847, vice Stuart, resigned. 

John M. Mount, of Ohio, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice French, promoted. 

Samuel Ramsey, of Ohio, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice Peternell, promoted. 

Thomas B. Cuming; Jr. of Michigan, to bo se- 
cond licutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Wilkins, 


Samuel A. Wilkins, of North Carolina, to be promoted. 
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Thomas S. Trask, of Ohio, to be second lieu- | of artillery, to take place on the Army Register 


tenant, March 29, 1848, vice Wiley, promoted. 

Wellington C. Burnett, of Michigan, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, June 17, 1848, vice Doyle, de- 
ceased. 

Allen T. Welch, of Michigan, to be second 
Jieutenant, June 17, 1848, vice Beach, promoted. 

Marquis L. Olds, of Ohio, to be second lieu- 
tenant, June 17, 1848, vice Ketchum, promoted. 

Heman M. Cady, (late first lieutenant,) to be 
second lieutenant, June 21, 1848. 

David L. McGugin, of Ohio, to be surgeon, 
March 31, 1848, vice Slade, deceased. 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Pythagoras E. Holcomb, of Illinois, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Grif- 
fifth, promoted. 

William Osman, of Illinois, to be second lieu- 
5 December 30, 1837, vice Berry, promo- 
William B. Reynolds, of Illinois, to be second 
lieutenanf, December 30, 1847, vice Slade, pro- 
moted. 

Wiiliam Garrard, of Kentucky, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Smith, de- 
ceased. 

James T. Young, of „to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice How, resigned. 

Thomas H. Taylor, of Kentucky, to be second 
lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Irvan, promoted. 

Zebulon M. P. Hand, of Indiana, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Curr, resigned. 

James C. Railey, of Kentucky, to be second 
lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Young, declined. 

William B. Whiteside, of Illinois, to be assist- 
ant surgeon, May 31, 1548, vice Stuart, resigned. 


REGIMENT OF VOLTIGEURS AND FOOT RIFLEMEN. 


John W. Graham, of Tennessee, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Vernon, re- 
signed. 

Thomas H. Gill, of Massachusetts, to be se- 
cond licutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Win- 
der, deceased. 

William R. Depew, of New York, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Forsyth, pro- 
moted. 

Glassop McQuire, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Gill, 
transferred to 9th infantry. 

William H. Fitzhugh, of Maryland, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Frost, pro- 
moted. 


TRANSFERS. 


Second Lieut. ‘Thomas H. Gill, voltigeurs, 
transferred (March 24th) to the 9th infantry, to 
take place on the Army Register next below 
Lieut. Thomas Grey. 


Il].—Appointments and transfers to the regi- 
ments of the old army, made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Second Lieut. Christopher R. P. Butler, 12th 
infantry, to be second lieutenant in the second 
regiment of artillery, to take rank from June 27, 
1848. 

Second Lieut. James E. Slaughter, voltigeurs, 
to be second lieutenant in the first regiment of 
artillery, to take rank from June 27, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Smith, 14th infan- 
try, to be second lieutenant in the third regiment 
of artillery, to take rank from June 21, 1848. 

Second Lieut Isaac W. Patton, 10th infantry, 
to be second lieutenant in the third regiment of 
artillery, to take rank from July 13, 1848. 


TRANSFERS. 


Second Lieut. Lorimer Graham, lOth infantry, 
- transferred (February 2d) to the first regiment of 
dragoons, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Lieut. Evans. 

Lieut. Horace Haldeman, 11th infantry, trans- 
ferred (June 29th) to the eighth regiment of in- 
fantry, to rank from April 9, 1847, (the date of 
his former commission,) and to take place on the 
Army Register next below Second Lieutenant 
Deaney. 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Drum, 9th infantry, 
transferred (Mareh 10th) to the fourth regiment 


next below Lieut. Best. 

Second Lieut. William H. Scott, II th infantry, 
transferred (March 14th) to the fourth regiment 
of infantry, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Lieut. Bussey. 

Second Lieut. Frank H. Larned, voltigeurs, 
transferred (June 29th) to the second regiment 
of artillery, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Lieut. Beall. 


IV.—Appointments in the Quartermaster’s, 
Commissary’s, and Medical Departments, under 
the 5th section of the ‘ Act supplemental to an act, 
entitled ‘An act providing for the prosecution of the 
existing war between the United States and the Re- 
public of Mexico, and for other purposes. - Ar- 
proven June 18, 1846. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Rush J. Mitchell. of North Carolina, to be as- 
sistant quartermaster, with the rank of captain, 
March 3, 1848, vice Pender, deceased. 

Charles H. Pelham, of Arkansas, to be assist- 
ant quartermaster, with the rank of captain, May 
21, 1848, vice G. P. Smith, discharged. 

Samuel H. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, to 
be assistant quartermaster, with the rank of cap- 
tain, June 27, 1848.—( Reappointed.) 

COMMISSARY’S DEPARTMENT. 


Alonzo W. Adams, of Tennessee, to be assist- 
ant commissary with the rank of captain, Febru- 
ary 7, 1848, vice Clendenin, discharged. 

Charles B. Fletcher, of New Hampshire, to be 
assistant commissary with the rank of captain, 
February 14, 1848, vice T. M. Jones, discharged. 

William S. Brown, of Michigan, to be assistant 
commissary with the rank of captain, February 
14, 1848.—( Original vacancy ) ` 

Edmund R. Badger, of Pennsylvania, to be as- 
sistant commissary with the rank of captain, 
February 23, 1548, vice Shugert, resigned. 

Jefferson C. Bradley, of Mississippi, to be as- 
sistant commissary with the rank of captain, 
March 29, 1848, vice Duerson, discharged. 

Arthur Hood, of Georgia, to be assistant com- 
missary with the rank of captain, June 17, 1848, 
vice Hoyle, discharged. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Francis M. Hereford, of Louisiana, to be sur- 
geon, March 3, 1848, vice Dean, declined. 

Frederick W. Miller, of Pennsylvania, late as- 
sistant surgeon,) to be surgeon, March 3, 1848, 
vice McFarlane, resigned. 

Gritħn Smith, of e Illinois, to be surgeon, March 
3, 1848, vice Lane, discharged. 

F. W. Todd, of Illinois, to be surgeon, March 
3, 1848, vice Chamberlain, resigned. 

William A. Russell, of Tennessee, (assistant 
surgeon,) to be surgeon, June 17, 1848, vice Ir- 
win, resigned. 

Thomas J. Buffington, of Louisiana, to be sur- 
geon, June 27, 1848, vice Hereford, declined. 

George P. Ogden, of Louisiana, to be assistant 
surgeon, October 20, 1847.—( Original vacancy.) 

J. H. Lyons, of Texas, to be assistant surgeon, 
February 14, 1848, vice Tucker, declined. 

James S. Gaines, of Tennessee, to be assistant 
surgeon, March 3, 1848, vice W. L. Lyon, de- 
clined. 

Francis B. Thompson, of Illinois, to be assist- 
ant surgeon, March 29, 1848, vice Ash, deceused. 


V.—Appointments in the Pay Department, un- 
der the 25th section of the act approved July 5, 
1838. 


Additional Paymasters. 


Frederick Lansing, of New York, December 
30, 1847. 

Francis A. Cunningham, of Ohio, December 
30, 1847. 

John C. Bergh, of New York, March 22, 1848, 
vice Lansing, declined. 

Abram B. Ragan, of Georgia, March 29, 1848, 
vice Colquitt, resigned. 

George C. Hutter, of Virginia, May 10, 1848, 
vice Cloud, deceased. 

Riehard H. Weightman, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, May 10, 1848.—( Original vacancy.) 


[To be Continucd.] 


Dr. Craig, one of the oldest Surgeons in the 
Army, died at the barracks below New Orleans, 
on the 8th inst. 


There are now about four thousand five hun- 
dred of the army stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 
near St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Cannon taken from the British in the bat- 
tle of Bennington, August 16, 1777, were deliv- 
ered to the authorities of Vermont on the 10th 
instant, in accordance with a resolution passed 
last month by Congress. These cannon have lain 
in the United States Arsenal as trophies for sev- 
enty one years. They will be received at Ben- 
nington on the 16th instant,the anniversary of 
the battle, by a military and civic procession. 
The Governor of that state is to be present on 
the occasion. 


The Regiment of Voltigeurs arrived at Fort 
McHenry on Thursday last. 

By the Palmetto, from Brazos al New Orleens. 
Capt. West, Capt P. E. Connor, Lieut. Gardner, 
Dr. Tulbot, all of the Watson Dragoons; C 
Jenkins, Mr. Hughes, R. Watson, W. H. Gard- 
ner, Capt. Reed and lady, Messrs. Magee, P. 
Williams, Colquhon, Faton, Littleton, Staunoire, 
and 33 Watson dragoons, from Tampico, and 8 
Quartermaster’s men. 


Al New York.—The Maid of Orleans arrived 
yesterday from New Orleans, with companies 
A, D, F, G, and a part of company E, all of the 
Ninth Infantry, consisting of three hundred and 
nine men, rank and file. The M. of O. was 
bound to Newport, but owing to head winda, she 
put into this port to land the troops, who will 
forwarded to Newport by steamboat. 

The ship Rob Roy arrived last evering from 
Vera Cruz, having on board companies B, D, 
and K, of the 2d regiment of Artillery, numbet- 
ing 226 wen.—M. Y. Herald, 19th inst. 


NAvALI.— The U. S. ship Jamestown, Commo- 
dore Bolton, left Madeira on the Ist of July for 
the coast of Africa. She had been lying at Ma- 
deira some time, on account of the illness of the 
Commodore. The U. S. brig Bainbridge, Capt 
Slaughter, arrived at Madeira from Cape Verds, 
with despatches for Commodore Bolton, and re- 
turned again about the middle of June. The brig 
Perry, Tilton, was at Buenos Ayres on the 14th 
of June. 


SaLe or Government Vessers.—U. S. brig 
Boxer and the U. S. schr. Experiment were sold 
this morning, at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, by 
Moses Nathans, Auctioneer, both having been 
condemned by the Government as unfit for ser- 
vice. The Boxer was purchased by Burling & 
Dixon for $2100, and the Experiment by R. F. 
Loper for 5550. The latter was the receiving 
ship of this station for several years past. 

[ Phil. Bulletin, Monday, 


On Saturday, the 12th inst., the steamship 
Ohio, the first of the United States line of mail 
steamers between New York and New Orleans, 
was launched at New York. 


The Ship of the Line, Vermont, will be launch- 
ed from the Navy-yard at Charlestown, Mass., 
early in September. 

The Steam Frigate, on the stocks, at the Navy- 
yard in this city, is to be called Susqurnamna. 


FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

First Lieut. DAN IEI. J. SUTHERLAND, of the 
marine corps, to be Captain by brevet, fur gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the assault upon the 
city of Mexico, to date from the 14th September, 
1847. 


PROFESSORS OF MATHEMATICS IN THE NAVY. 


Joux H. C. Coffin, of Maine; A. G. Pexpre- 
TON, of Virginia; Monreal Yarnaxt, of Ken- 
tucky; WILLIAM B. Benepicr, of Virginia; Mans 
H. Beecner, of New York; Henry M. Locx- 
woop, of Delaware; Wittiam Frye, of Maine; 
WILLIAM Cuacvenet, of Pennsylvania; James 
Major, of New York; Jos xen S. Hussard, of 
Connecticut; Rue: KiErn, of Vermont, and An- 
sEKE N. GinaviIr, of Maryland. 


NAVY AGENT. 
Joux Parrott, to be temporary Navy Agent 
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INFORMATION TO VOLUNTEERS. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Second Auditor's Office, Oct. 24, 1846. 


To enable those who have claims on the Uni- 
ted States Treasury for money due on account 
of military services rendered by deceased offi- 
cers and soldiers, whether regulars or volunteers, 
to draw such balances with the least difficulty 
and delay, the ſollowing information is pub- 
lished : 

ORDER OF CLAIM. 


Where the letters testamentary or of adminis- 
tration are Jegally granted, such legal represen- 
tative will have preference. Where the sum due 
exceeds one hundred dollars, it will be paid to 
the legal representative alone, no matter who 
may be distributee. 

If the deceased died unmarried, payment will 
be made first tothe father; second, lo the mo- 
ther; third to the brothers and sisters collec- 
tively, and lastly, to the heirs general; each 
class claiming where those preceding are dead. 

If the deceased had been married, then the 
following will be the order of clain—first, the 
widow ; second, the child or children, (if mi- 
nors, the guardian ;) third, the father ; fourth, the 
mother; fifth, the broth: rs and sisters collective. 
ly ; and lastly, their heirs general. 

If there be more than one brother, or sister, or 
child, or heic general, should the money be due 
to one of those classes, letters of administration 
must in ali cases be taken out. 


PROOF AND AUTHENTICATION. 


To satisfy the accounting officers that the per- 
son claiming is entitled to the money, the depo- 
sition of two witnesses must be procured, to be 
taken before a judge or justice of the peace, 
(who shall certify to the credibility,) that the 
person so claiming is the widow or child, &c., of 
the deceased ; and if it bea child, that is of age, 
and the only child, or if it be a brother, or sis- 
ter, or general heir, that the deceased left no 
other brother, or sister, or general heir, and that 
the elaimant is of lawful age; and said depo- 
sents shall make oath tbat they are most inter- 


The certificate of the clerk of the court to 
which said judge or justice belongs, accompa- 
nied by the seal of his office, if he bas one, and 
if not, by a certificate of the fact, must be annex- 
ed to said deposition. 

Where letters testamentary or of administra- 
tion, are forwarded, they must be proven to be 


true copies by the clerk of the court or officer 


granting them, with the seal annexed, as above, 
or its absence accounted for. 


. DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


In all cases where the soldier has been dis- 
eharged—whether living or not at the time of 
presentation of claim—the captain’s descriptive 
certificate should be forwarded to this office: and 
to obtain the bounty land or script, the discharge 
sod surgeon’s certificate should be forwarded to 
the Commissioner of Pensions. 


MODE OF PAYMENTS. 


Payments will be made by an order from the 
accounting officers, or the paymaster most conve- 
nient to the residence of the claimant. Such or- 
der will command the money at par in almost 
every town in the United States. Such orders 
Will require the signature of the claimant on its 
ace, before it will be paid. 


MODE OF PRESENTING CLAIMS. 


All claimants wishing to obtain information or 
to present claims, can communicate with this of- 
dy mail, and will receive as speedy a reply 
asthe force of the office will allow. The Gov- 
ernment will pay all postage on such communica- 
lions, whether received or transmitted by this 
ce. 
If the claimant wishes that money due shall be 
paid to any other person, an order to that ef- 
feet, endorsed upon some paper of the claim, attest- 
d by a magistrate or two witnesses, will be suffi- 
cient, | 
A compliance with the above rules will ensure 
ê prompt and certain payment of all such dues. 
Joux M. McCarLa, Second Auditor. 


[Norx.— The three months’ pay for unattached 
freruils was still under consideration by the At- 
lorney General and Secretary of War on the 
Sth inst.) l 
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Tne Parsipent has recognized Cezar Hen- 
rique Stuart de la Figaniers as vice consul of 
Portugal for the port of New York, for other 
parts of the State of New York and of East Jer- 
sey. 


Pxesipvent Pol x, accompanied by Dr. Foltz, 
of the Navy, and one or two personal friends, 
left Washington, on Friday morning, for Bedford 
Spribgs. 


Loan Crertiricates.—The following is an out- 
line description of the face of four of these cer- 
lificates of Government Loan, engraved by Car- 
penter, Toppan & Co., of New York, which for 
chasteness of design and neatness of execution, 
will „ with the best bank - note 
engraving in the country: 


THe One Hunprep.—The centre vignette is 
an eagle, with the American shield: on the right 
is a portrait of Jefferson and orf the left that of 
Washiogton. On the left hand is a female figure 
representing Justice, and on the right Minerva, 
bearing the American flag. 


Tug Two Hunprep.—Centre vignette is a 
figure representing Fame; in her right hand a 
trumpet—the left resting on a globe, with an 
eagle on the right; on the left is the American 
flag. On either side of this vignette is a half 
length figure of a female representing America, 
surrounded, in an oval form, by the arms of the 
different States. On the left hand of this certifi- 
cate is an accurate figure of Washington in uni- 
form on horseback. 


Tux Five Honprepv.—Centre vignette is a 
beautiful female figure of an Indian, represent- 
ing America; on her right and in front is a 
globe, upon which is standing an eagle, with the 
American flag thrown loosely over the arm of 
the figure, and the hand is resting lightly on the 
wing of the eagle. On one side of this vignette 
is a head of Washington, and on the other that 
of Franklin; on the right hand end (in an oval) 
is an eagle; on the left a female figure repre- 
senting Union. 


Tue Ten THovusann.-—Centre vignette same 
as on the 500; on the right is the head of Wash- 
ington; on the left that of Jackson; each sur- 
rounded by appropriate ornaments. On the ends 
are eagles to correspond, looking inward, with 
rich medallion ornaments above and below each. 
On the face of this certificate the words Loan 
of 1848” are printed in red, directly over the vig- 
nette, and the denomination, 10,000, in blue me- 
dallion figures in the centre of the certificate. 


On the face of each of the other certificates 
the denomination is printed in red figures, ruled 
in medallion style. On the back of each of 
these certificates is engraved some fine medal- 
lion ornaments, with the denomination and the 
proper lettering for transferring printed in red. 

— . 


DIPLOMATIO, 


RECEPTION or THE New Frenca MINISTER.— 
On Saturday last Mr. William Tell Poussin 
was presented to the President as an Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic. 

Upon delivering his letter of credence he. ad- 
dressed the President as follows: 

„Sin: In delivering to you the letter which 
accredits me near the government of the United 
States as the first Minister of the French Repub- 
lic, allow me to express a sentiment which the 
solemnity of the occasion inspires and imposes 
upon me. 

This important mission has been entrusted to 
me by the executive department of my country 
solely because of my acquaintance with the in- 
stitutions, habits and people of the United States, 
having bad the honor of. holding a commis- 
sion as an Officer of engineers in their service. 
This fact, sir, will, 1 bope, receive its proper 
interpretation, and de considered by the govern- 
ment and people of this country as a proof of 
the earnest desire of the French nation to iden- 
tify herself with the American nation.” 

Mr. Poussin then presented to the President 
the decree of the French National Assembly, in 
response to the resolution of the Congress of 
the United States, approved April 13, 1848, 
“ tendering the congratulations of the Ameri- 
can to the French people,“ and proceeded as 
follows: 

Sin: I have also the honor to present to you 
the decree by which the French Republic re- 


sponds to the testimonials of sympathy, and the 
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amicable sentiments of the Republic of the Uni- 
ted States of America. In this instance by a 
happy innovation in international intercourse, 
the government stands aside to allow the people 
themselves to speak. This is a happy augury, 
for the future, and [may be] the means of avoid- 
ing many misunderstandings. 

hatever may have been in times past the 
tendencies and proceedings of its government, 
France, it may be openly affirmed, has never 
since the glorious epoch of the declaration of in- 
dependence ceased to regard the people of the 
United States as brethren. Brought nearer to 
them as she now is by similitude of institutions, 
she will eagerly seize, and make every effort to 
increase the opportunities of strengthening the 
bonds which already so closely unite her with 
the first nation of the new wocld—the eldest 
daughter of liberty.“ 

The President responded to Mr. Poussin as 
follows: l 

“i am happy to recognize you, sir, as the 
representative of your government and to receive 
at your hands the decree of the National Assem- 
bly of France, in response to the resolution of 
the Congress of the United States, tendering 
their congratulations, and those of their con- 
stituents, do the people of France, ‘upon the 
success of their recent efforts to consolidate the 
principles of Jiberty in a republican form of 
government.’ This decree I shall take the plea- 
sure in laying before Congress. 

The people of the United States have ever 
cherished sentiments of grateful affection for 
France, since the days of their own memorable 
struggle for independence, in which France 
generously aided them. They ardently hope 
that your recent revolution may result in firmly 
establishing a free, prosperous, and powerful Re- 
public, which will secure public order, protect 
persons and property, and maintain liberiy. 

The sympathies of the whole American peo- 
ple ure enlisted for your success. 

So far as my official functions will enable me, 
I shall use every effort to biud still more closely 
the ties of amity and good understanding, which 
now so happily unite the two nations. May the 
friendship between them be perpetual, and may 
France become as prosperous and free, as she is 
great and powerful. 

l trust, sir, that your residence at Washington 
may prove to be agreeable; and 1 entertain no 
doubt that, in your official intercourse with this 
Government as the diplomatic representative of 
the young republic of France, yuu will find the 
friendly sentiments you have expressed toward 
the United States fully reciprocated toward 
France by the public authorities here.” 


Public Documents. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, RELA- 
TIVE TO THE BILL ESfABLISHING A 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN ORE- 
GON. 


To the House of Representatives of the United Slates: 


When the President has given his official sanc- 
tion to a bill which has passed Congress, usage 
requires that he shall notify the House in which 
it originated of that fact. The mode of giving 
this notification has been by an oral message de- 
livered by his private secretary. 

Having this day approved and signed an act 
entitled * An act to establish the territorial go- 
verument of Oregon,“ I deem it proper, under 
the existing circumstances, to communicate the 
fact in a more solemn form. 

The deeply-interesting and protracted discus- 
sions which have taken place in both houses of 
Congress, aud the absorbing interest which the 
subject has exeited throughout the country, jus- 
lify, in my judgment, this departure from the 
form of notice observed in other cases. 

In this communication with a co-ordinate 
branch of the government, made proper by the 
considerations referred to, I shall frankly and 
without reserve, express the reasons which have 
constrained me not to withhold my signature 
from the bill to establish a government over 
Oregon, even though the two territories of New 
Mexico and California are to be left, for the pre- 
sent, without governments. None doubt that it 
is proper to.establish a government in Oregon. 
Indeed, it has been too long delayed. I have 
made repeated recommendations to Congress to 
this effect. The petitions of the people of that 
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distant region have been presented to the Govern- 
ment, and ought not to be disregarded. To give 
them a regularly organized government and the 
protection of our laws, which as citizens of the 
United States they claim, is a high duty on our 
part, and one which we are bound to perform, 
unless there be controlling reasons to prevent it. 

In the progress of all governments, questions 
of such transcendent importance occasionally 
arise, as to cast in the shade all those of a mere 
party character. But one such question can now 
be agitated in this country ; and this may endan- 
ger our glorious Union, the source of our great- 
ness, and all our political blessings. This ques- 
tion is slavery. With the slave-holding States 
this does not embrace merely the rights of pro- 
perty, however valuable; but it ascends far 
higher, and involves the domestic peace and se- 
curity of every family. 

The fathers of the constitution—the wise and 
patriotic men who laid the foundation of our in 
slitutions—foreseeing the danger from this quar- 
ter, acted ina spirit of compromise and mutual 
concession on tnis dangerous and delicate sub- 
ject; and their wisdom ought to be the guide of 
their successors. Whilst they left to the States 
exclusively ths question of domestic slavery 
within their respective limits, they provided that 
slaves, who might escape into other States not 
recognizing the institution of slavery, shall“ be 
delivered up on the claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.“ 

Upon this foundation the matter rested until 
the Missouri question arose. 

In Decen.ber, 1819, application was made to 
Congress by the people of the Missouri Territory 
for admission into the Union as a State. The 
discussion upon the subject in Congress involved 
the question of slavery, and was prosecuted with 
such violence as to produce excitements alarm- 
ing to every patriot inthe Union. But the good 
genius of conciliation which presided at the birth 
of our institutions finally prevailed, and the Mis- 
souri compromise was adopted. The eighth sec- 
tion of the act of Congress of the 6th of March, 
1829, “to authorize the people of the Missouri 
Territory to form a constitution and State go- 
vernment,” &c., provides: That, in all that 
territory ceded by France to the United States, 
under the name of JI,outsiana, which lies north 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north 
latitude, not included within the limits of the 
Stale contemplated by this act, slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the parties shail. have 
becn duly convicted, shall be, and 1s hereby, for- 
ever prohibited: Provided always, That any per- 
son escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service 18 lawfully claimed in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming bis or her labor or services alore- 
said.” 

This compromise had the effect of calming the 
troubled waves, and restoring peace and good- 
will throughout the States of the Union. 

The Missouri question had excited intense agi- 
tation of the public mind, and threatened to dji- 
vide the country into geographical parties, aliena- 
ting the feelings of ultlachment which every por- 
tion of our Union should bear to every other. 
The compromise allayed the excitement, tran- 
quillized the popular mind, and restored confi 
vence and fraternal feeling. Its authors were 
hailed as public benefactors. 

I do not doubt that a similar adjustment of the 
questions which now agitate the public mind 
would produce the same happy results. If the 
legislation of Congress on the subject of the 
other territories shall not be adopted in a spirit 
of conciliation and compromise, it is impossible 
that the country can be satisfied, or that tue most 
disastrous consequences shall fail to ensue. 

When Texas was admitted into our Union, the 
same spirit of compromise which guided our 
predecessors ip the admission of Missouri, a 
quarter of a cenlury before, prevailed without 
auy serious opposition. The joint-resolution 
for annexing ‘lexas to the United Siates,“ ap- 
proved March the first, one thousand eight hua- 
dred and forty-five, provides that such States 
as may be formed out of that portion ol said ter- 
ritory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line, shall ve admitted into 
the Union wiih or without slavery, as the people 
of each S ate asking admission may desire. And 


in such State or States as shall be formed out of 
cain territory norih of tha MWieeniure namrnrpamicn 
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line, slavery or involuntary servitude (except for 
crime) shall be prohibited.” 

The territory of Oregon lies far north of thirty- 
six degrees- thirty minutes, the Missouri and 
Texas compromise line. Its southern boundary 
is the parallel of forty-two, leaving the interme- 
diate distance to be three hundred and thirty 
geographical miles. 

And it is because the provisions of this bill are 
not inconsistent with the terms of the Missouri 
compromise, if extended from the Rio Grande 
to the Pacific Ocean, that 1 have not felt at 
liberty to withhold my sanction. Had it em- 
braced territories south of that compromise, the 
question presented for my consideration would 


have been of a far different character, and my 


action upon it must have corresponded with my 
convictions. 

Ought we now to disturb the Missouri and 
Texas compromises? Ought we at this late 
day, in attempting to annul what has been so 
long established and acquiesced in, to excite sec- 
tional divisions and jealousies; to alienate the 
people of different portions of the Union from 
each other; and to endanger the existence of 
the Union itself? 

From the adoption of the federal constitution, 
during a period of sixty years, our progress as a 
nation has been without example in the annals 
of history. Under the protection of a bountiful 
Providence, we have advanced with giant strides 
in the career of wealth and prosperity. We 
have enjoyed the blessings of freedum to a great- 
er extent than any other people, ancient or mo- 
dern, under a government which has preserved 
order, and secured to every citizen life, liberty, 
and properly. We have now become an exam- 
ple for imitation to the whole world. The friends 
of freedom in every cline point with admiration 
to our institutions. Shall we, then, at the mo- 
ment when the people of Europe are devoting all 
their energies in the attempt to assimilate their 
institutions to our own, peril all our blessings by 
despising the lessons of experience, and refusing 
to tread in the footsteps which our fathers bave 
trodden? And for what cause would we endan- 
ger our glorious Union? The Missouri compro- 
mise contains a prohibition of slavery througtiout 
all that vast region extending twelve and a half 
degrees along the Pacific, from the parallel of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes to that of forty- 
nine degrees, and east from that ocean to and 
beyond the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
Why, then, should our institutions be endangered 
because it is proposed to submit to the people of 
the remainder of our newly- acquired territory, 
lying south of thirty six degrees thirty minutes, 
embracing less than four degrees of latitude, the 
question whether, in the language of the ‘Texas 
compromise, they ‘shall be admitted (as a 
State) into the Union with or without slavery ?” 
Is this a question to be pushed to such extremi. 
ties by excited partizans on the one side or the 
other, in regard to our newly acquired distant 
possessions on the Pacific, as to endanger the 
union of thirty glorious States which constitute 
our confederacy? I have an abiding contidence 
that the sober reflection and sound patriotism of 
the people of all the States will bring them to 
the conclusion that the dictate of wisdom is to 
follow the example of those who have gone be- 
fore us, and settle this dangerous question on the 
Missouri compromise, or some other equitable 
compromise, which would respect tho rights of 
all, and prove satisfactory to the differcnt por- 
tions of the Union. 

Holding as a sacred trust the Executive autho- 
rity for the whole Union, and bound to guard the 
rights of all, I should be constrained, by a sense 
of duty, to withhold my official sanction from 
any measure which would conflict wiih these 
important objects. 

cannot more appropriately close this mes- 
sage thau by quoting from the Farewell Address 
of the Father of his country. His warning voice 
can never be heard in vain by the American 
people. If the spirit of prophecy had distinctly 
presented to his view, more than a half-century 
ago, the present distracted condition of his 
country, the language which he then employed, 
could not have been more appropriate than it is 
to the present occasion. He declared: | 

„The unity of government, which constitutes 
you one people, is also now dear to you. It is 
justly so; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence, the support of your tran- 
quillity at home, your peace abroad, of your 


safety, of your prusperily, of that very 
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foresee that from different causes, and from dif- 
ferent quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth—as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the batteries 
of internal and external enemies will.be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly 
and insiduously) directed—it is of infinite mo- 
ment that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your rational union to your col- 
lective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming ourselves to think 
and to speak of it as a pal'adium of your political 
safely and prosperity; watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety ; discountenanciog 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it 
can in any event be abandoned ; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 

10 alienate any portion of our country from the 

rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 

link together the various parts. 

“For this you have every inducement of sym- 
pathy and interest. Citizens by birth or choice 
of a common country, thal country has acright 
to concentrate your affections. The name of 
American, which belongs to you in your na- 
tional capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism more than any appellation derived 
from local discriminations. With slight shades 
of difference, you have the same religion, man- 
ners, habits, and political principles. You have 
in acommon cause fought and triumphed toge- 
ther. The independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils and joint effurts, 
of common dangers, sufferings and success. 

„With such powerful and obvious motives to 
union, affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be reason to 
distrust tne patriotism of those who, in any quar- 
ter, may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

in contemplating the causes which may dis- 
turb our Union, it occurs as matter of serious 
concern, that any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discrimina: ions northern apd southern, Allanite 
and western; whence designing men may en- 
deavor to excite a belief that there is a real dif- 
ference of local interesis and views. One of the 
expedients of party to acquire influence witbin 
particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions 
and alas of other districts. You cannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousies and 
heartburnings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations. They tend to alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by frater- 
nal affection.” JAMES K. POLK. 

WasuincTon, August 14, 1848. 

— .. —$__—_—__ 

LETTER OF NIcholLAs P. Trist, lale Commission - 
er of the United States to the Mexican RRETORBLic, 
preferring charges ogainst the PRESIDENT of the 
Unitep STATES ; read in the House of Represen- 
latives on Thursday last, and referred, with the ac- 
companying papers, to the Commillee on Forcign 
Affairs: 

Westcuester, PA., Aug. 7, 1848. 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives, U. S. 


Sır :—The accompanying papers are transmit- 
ted to you, us the organ of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the request that they be laid be- 
fore that body. 

They are not what 1 have wished and in- 
tended to present; but the day fixed for the ad- 
journment of Congress forbids any further delay 
on my part, and until my intentions can be exe- 
culed they must suffice. They will answer the 
purpose of dispelling, in some degree at least, 
the utter mystification with which the mind of 
our country has been clouded up in regard to 
the treaty of peace, and all matters iouened upon 
in them. 

During a great portion of my absence in Mexi- 
co | have been entirely cut off from all means of 
knowing what was going on at home ; and during 
the entire period my attention has been urgently 
pressed upon and constantly engrossed by sub- 
jects of the greatest moment to our country. It 
was consequently out of my power to make use 
even of such means as presented themselves, 
when the channels for conveying them ceased to 
be closed. Ou my arrival home, the state of 
things among us was unknown to me, except 
fromthe mere glimpses afforded by an occasional 
and hasty glance at a newspaper. 

I soon became aware of the mystification 
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could be thoroughly dispelled, I determined to 
lay before the representatives of (be people a 
connected and detailed narrative of every thing 
that has occurred. lo me having the slightest 
bearing upon matters which the public interests 
demand that the country should know the exact 
truth of. This exact and full knowledge, and 
thorough understanding, it is of the very highest 
importance to her that she should pnssess. It is 
so for numberless reasons that most deeply con- 
cern her, and concern her in the most permanent 
manner; concern her now, and concern her in 
the boundless hereafter. The generations which 
are to follow us, so long as our nation shall exist, 
and after it shall have ceased to exist, are 
deeply interested in this matter. Should the 
American people fail to obtain this knowledge 
pow, the evil consequences to that people, now 
and in all future lime, and through them lo man- 
kind, cannot fail to be such as no human mind 
can calculate. We are the vanguard in the 
„movement“ of this age, and upon us chiefly 
depends the direction which that movement is tu 
pursue. 


Deeply impressed with this truth, this plain 
and obvious fact, I formed the determination 
above stated. li remains however, as yet unful- 
filed. The attention demanded by my private 
allairs, the necessity of providing a home for my 
family, and a variety of incidents, have contri- 
buted to prevent its fulfilment. This, however, 
will take place, i I lire a morth or two longer. 
The example recently sei by Talleyrand will not 
de followed by me. [shall not write any thing 
which is to be read only a century hence. The 
highest interests of our country, and of mankind 
through her, demand that she shall know the 
truth, that she shall know it, now. She shall 
have it; she shall have it now. 


Had Congress continued to sit a month or two 
longer 1 should not at this moment have broken 
silence ; 1 should have bided until I could lay 
before the country, through their representatives, 
the narrative to which I have referred, connected, 
unbroken, not a single gap in it, detailed so far 
as necessary to establish a clear connection. 
This is the only way in which truth can be pre- 
tented in a shape to leave no doubt as to its 
being what it is. Isolated, * prominent facts” 
willnot do. However true they may be, they 
can always be denied and more or less plausi- 
bly controverted. ‘Che whole trutn is the thing; 
(hia the people shall have. It will then be seen 
who, among those who seek their confidence, 
willbe so bold as to pretend that he does not be- 
lieve it. 

ln one of the accompanying papers, (letter to 
the “ Representatives of the American People,” 
under date Mexico, February 12, 1848,”) my 
belief is expressed that Congress and the coun- 
ly had been deceived by the individual holding 
we trust of * President of the United States,” 
ead that the object for which that deception had 
been practised was the indefinite protraction of 
the war—this protraction of the war having 
for ils end the conquest of Mexico and her ab- 
This was my belief 
then; itis my belief now. In that same letter, 
and particularly in the notes recently appended 
lo il, my belief is expressed thal a corrupt use 
has been made of the power and influence at- 
tached to the trust of President of the United 
Siates,” even to the extent of subornation of per- 


Jury. 

Upon both these points my belief is positive 
and rm, distinct and clear. Equally firm and 
clear in my mind is the further belief, that to 
Make the former the belief of Congress and of 
the country, nothing is necessary but that the ro- 
Presentatives of the people should exercise the 
Powers of inquiry ioherent in them as the grand 
inquest of the nation—as the body “exclusively” 
entrusted by the Constitution with the power,” 
and consequently with the duty “of impeach- 
meng,’ 


»Tis but yesterday that the welkin was made 
toring throughout our country with the accla- 
mations that burst forth from our democratic 
bosom at the spectacle exulbited by the people 
of France. And a most glorious spectacle it 
was! Congratulations and felicitations poured 
out from us towards that people; our hearts 
were drunk with noble joy; we, and our pub- 
he servants, vied with one another in giving 
utterance to the enthusiasm which filled our 

ms. 

Tue cause of that enthusiasm consisted in the 
fact that the French people had Jiberated them- 


selves from a bad Government. They had risen 
in the majesty of men, and had upturned that 
Government; upturned the Throne,” as that 
Government was called. This they had done. 
It had been at the cost of civil strife, of brother's 
blood spilled by brother’s hand. It had been at 
the cost of ANarcny. That was the first result; 
and no one could tell how long it might last, or 
what it was to involve while it lasted, or in 
what it was to end. And yet we rejoiced. The 
object, in our estimation, was worth all cost, all 
this risk of whatever else it might cost. Even 
in the uncertainty as to ils being secured, it 
was enough that this should have been the ob- 
ject, to make us reckon as cheap, to make us 
disregard as dust io the balance, whatever might 
happen. 

At the head, or very near the head, (I speak 
from indistinct recollection) of the reasons which 
had impelled the French people so to act, which 
had created the necessity for their plunging into 
that sea of carnage whose shore no hunan eye 
could discern—at the head, or very near the 
head of those reasons, stands recorded, The 
corrupt use of Executive influence 


It is time, high time, that we should Loox ar 
Home. ‘Corrupt use of Executive influence,“ 
such as, accordmg to my solemn belief, has oc- 
curred among OURSELVES within the last six 
months, cannot have been surpassed by any thing 
that formed part of the misrule” of the “ Citi- 
zen King.” lu point of unscrupulousness and 
llagitiousness, it cannot have been surpassed. In 
point of audacity and etfrontery, I doubt if it has 
been equalled by any thing ever ventured upon 
by that “ monarch.” 

Just as the task of preparing the papers now 
transmitted was drawing to a close, an envelope 
reached me by mail, bearing my address, in the 
hand of a bosom friend; a man whose name is, 
irrespectively of locality and country, among the 
very highest of the profession to which he be- 
longs, and who has intimately known me during 
the latter half of my life. ‘hat envelope con- 
tained, without note or comment, the words 
which I will here transcribe. lam no LUTHER, 
nor have I ever proposed to myself to act the 
part of one. The task | am now engaged in has 
been forced upon me by the power of circum- 
stances. It will soon be at end; and with it will 
cease for me ail incidents arising from a connec- 
tion with public affairs. Except in discharging 
my duly to my country as a private citizen, they 
are heuceforward to be beyond my sphere. | 
have bid farewell forever to all public employ- 
ments und all public posts. When these words 
shall be belied, then let my country brand me 
“ Impostor,“ and ascribe to the desire for office, 
or for notoriety,” all that [shall have done and 
said in regard to things of concernment to her. 

But although inapplicable to me, the very 
name of Luther, presented in such a connection 
as this, comes fraught with a significance which 
cannot but be felt, even though the day is gone 
by when omens were believed in. This incident, 
though no prophetic virtue can be in it, may prove 
the forerunner of a storm that shall purify our 
political atmosphere, and dissipate the seeds of 
death with which already it has become loaded. 
It will prove 80, if the Representatives of the 
People do their duty. 

These are the words referred to: Luther 
says, if 1 am to bave a fault, I would rather 
speak too harshly, and thrust forth truth un- 


*In the letter of the „ Secretary of War to 
General Scott, under date of April 21, 1848, which 
was published in all haste throughout our country, 
care ts taken to pre-occupy her mind with the belief 
that I have been actuated by this motive. The Ad- 
ministration have sludtously withheld from her all 
knowledge of what my course has been. All the 

and all the influence attached to the trusts held by 
those men have been ererted to mystify the public mind 
in regard to the whole subject with reference to which 
I have acted. It has been rendered impossible for that 
mind to form for itself any judgment in regard to my 
motive. And yet, not content with all that bought let- 
ter- writers could do, this high functionary of the Go- 
vernment, in writing a letter concerning the uffairs of 
the Department entrusted to him, must needs enter upon 
a topic (my course) having no connection whatever with 
the subject of which he was treating. And for what ? 
To give to the country information respecting what 
my COURSE has ? . No! To impress her with the 
idea that my MOTIVE in 0 that course (respect. 
ing which she had been = in the dark, and her mind 
had been befogged in every possible way) had consisted 
in the desire for notoriet y. and that I posseseed this 
passion so excessive as to make me mistake notoriety 


Sor fame,” 


landed in America. 
opened the whole northern frontier, pushed for» 
ward to the Hudson, and spread consternation 
It should, however, de re- . 
marked that he had some proper appreciation of 
Vermont. 
dition, as it advanced, will be found this entry of 
Gen. Burgoyne: “The Hampshire Grants, in 
particular, a country unpeopled and almost un- 
known in the last war, [that is, the old Freneh 
war, j now abounds in the most active and most 
rebellious race on the continent, and hangs like 
a gathering storm upon my left.” There was a 
depot of provisions at Bennington, in Vermont, 
and a detachment of Burgoyne’s army, under 
Col. Baum, was sent to capture it; and upon this 
detachment this gathering storm burst like a tor- 
nado. Sir, 1 wish it remembered that no Uniled 
States troops were present. 


throogh the country. 


wisely, than to have played the hypocrite to any, 
and held truth in.” 
do not believe that I have spoken too harshly,” 
or *“ thrust forth truth unwisely.“ Upo 
point our country will judge. All 1 ask of her 
and | ask this for her own sake far more than on 
my own account—is, to suspend her judgment 
until she can judge wisely.” 


So far as regards myself, 1 


n this 


Jam, sir, very respectfully, your fellow citi- 


zen, N. P. Trist, 


Late Commissioner of the United States of 


America to the Mexican Republic. 


Historical. 
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Vermont REvOLUTIONWARY Tnorhiks.— On the 


3d July, Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, by leave, in- 
troduced the following joint- resolution: 


Resolved, &¢, That two brass field- pieces cap- 


tured from the enemy at the battle of Benning- 
ton, in the State of Vermont, in 1777, now in the 
possession of the United States, be immediately 
well mounted, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, and delivered to the governor of 
the State of Vermont, to be bereafter holden as 
the property of said State. 


The resolution having been read a first and se- 


cond time— 


Mr. Collamer rose and addressed the House to 


the following effect: Mr. Spesker, a motion has 
now been entertained, that when this House ad- 
journs, it will adjourn to the 5th instant, and this 
is, therefore, for all the practical purposes of this 
House, the 4th of July. 
a fitting occasion to present this resolution. I 
am sensible that the House has little of time or 
patience to listen to a subject to them of so Iittle 
interest or importance, and J will therefore state, 
as concisely as possible, the history of the two 
field-pieces mentioned in the resolution, and the 
claim of Vermont to the same. 


I therefore take this as 


in 1775, before the declaration of indepen- 


dence, and immediately after the commencement 
of hostilities with England, the people of Ver- 
mont—then called The New Hampshire Grants— 
captured the fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and therein took one hundred and thirteen 
pieces of cannon, six mortars, and three howit- 
zers, good for service. 
service of the United States; and the peuple of 
Vermont have received therefor no compensa- 
tion. This constituted the basis of the artillery 
with which the war of the revolution was 
achieved. 
the American arms. 
entered the country from Canada, with his im- 
posing army of invasion—the best-appointed and 


These all passed into the 


In 1776 little but disaster attended 
In 1777 Gen. Burgoyne 


est-furnished army, though not the largest, ever 
He captured Ticonderoga, 


In the published journal of his expe- 


it was the people of 
Vermont, assisted by tneir neighbors of New 
Hampshire, under the gallant Stark, and a few 
bold neighbors from Berkshire, Massachusetts, 
who overthrew this army under Baum, behind 
their log breast-work, and captured over seven 
hundred men, besides the killed and dispersed ; 
and then it was that they took these two field- 
pieces. Did they not belong to that people? 
But, sir, they were wanted by the country.— 
They were taken down to the Hudson, and con- 
stituted a A i of the artillery in the battles of 
Beamis’s Heights and Saratoga, which resulted 
in the capture of the whole British army. They 
have been retained by the United States ever 
since. Sir, ine expenses of Vermont in the Re- 
volution have never been settled, or a dollar of 
them repaid. Their efforis at Ticonderoga, at 
Hubbarton, at Bennington, and even those of the 
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last war, when Vermont rose en masse and went 
to the rescue at Plattsburg, have never been ad- 
justed, or a dollar paid therefor by this nation. 


All I now ask is, that- you return to Vermont 


these two field-pieces, which you have kept sev- 
enty years, and, having worn out their carriages, 
_ you have thrown them aside as valueless, out- 
side your arsenal; and there, sir, you may now 
see them, neglected and corroding; but there is 
chiselled on them the precious memento that 
they were captured at Bennington, 1777. This 
government regards them as of no value. May 
we have them? Will you remount and return 
them? To us of Vermont they are invaluable. 
We will put them in the vestibule of our granite 
capitol, and they shall be kept bright, in patriotic, 
filial, and grateful remembrance of our fathers’ 
valor. Again, I ask, may we have them? 

The resolution was then read a third time, and 
passed unanimously. 


Secret History or rae War with ENGLAND. 
—Col. Miller, of Vermont, who was formerly a 
representative in Congress from that State, is 
now a resident of Wyoming. In a speech re- 
cently delivered at Warsaw, Col. Miller revived 
a charge which has been often made, tha: our 
Government, though causing much blood to be 


shed in Canada, did not intend to conquer that 
Territory, because by so doing the Free Terri- 
Jn proof 


tory of the Union would be extended. 
of this assertion, Col. M. says that after Gen. 


Hull was convicted, by a Court Martial, of 


**treason and cowardice, and sentenced to be 
shot,” he handed a Letter to the President 
of the Court which proved to be an order from 


the Secretary of War, directing him to sur- 
Col. Miller 


render his Army to the British! 
adds :— 


„The President, Mr. Madison, stayed the pro- 


ceedings of the Court, which left it in such a 
situation that any President, at any future time, 


could tssue an order for the fulfilment of the sen- 


tence of the Court ! 


„Cen. Hull's oath, as officer in the army of 


the United States, not to reveal his instructions 


from the War Department, prevented his de- 


fence, to the public, of the traitorous act! It 
hang over him up to the last hour of his life! 


The fiat for his execution could nave been 1s- 
sued at a moment's warning, even to the day of 


his death! 


“ Dr. Eustis remained at the head of the War 


Department until the close of the year 1812, 
when he was succeeded by John Armstrong, 
who, of course, became acquainted with the 
above matters. He remained in office about two 
years, when, incurring the displeasure of Presi- 
dent Madison, he was removed. Mr. A. then 
presented to the Government a claim of some 
630.000 — the payment of which was refused. 
Mr. Armstrong then published a pamphlet, en- 
titled „ Astounding Disclosures,” containing the 
foregoing in relation to Gen. Hull; the Govern- 
ment immediately purchased the suppression of 
the work, by the payment of Mr. A.’s claim, and 
ordered the whole edition to be destroyed. This, 
it was supposed, was done; three copies of it still 
exist—one of which is in the possession of Col. 
Miller, another in that of Alvan Stewart, of 
Utica, and the third, a mutilated copy, is in 
the hands of Judge Hutchinson, of Woodstock, 
vt” i 

We bave long entertained strong suspicions 
that the conquest of Canada was no part of the 
plan of the Administration, in 1812. At 
the commencement of the war, England was 
engaged in a mighty conflict with Napoleon. 
She could spare but a small force to defend the 
Canadas. Gen. Hull could have marched tri- 
umphant through the Upper Province. But there 
was either imbectlily or treason at Washington. 
Perhaps the ‘Free Soil” movement may bring 
out important truths. There are those enga- 
ged in it who know all.— Evening Journal. 


Tue Cuocraw Nation.—The Choctaw Nation 
of Indians now number about twenty thousand 
souls, the majority of whom emigrated to the 
westward of the State of Mississippi in 1840. 
The remainder have since been following, ull 
now the whole tribe, except three or four thou- 
sand are permanently located in the territory 
apportioned them by our Goveroment, between 
the Red and Arkansas rivers, west of the State 
of Arkansas. Here, occupying about nineteen 
thousand five hundred square smiles of arable 
land. diversified in surface. and eninvinoe a eal. 


brious climate, their numbers are increasing. 
Their government is thoroughly republican, be- 
ing modelled after ours, and strictly local. Their 
constitution is of their own framing, and their 
laws of their own enactment; and under them 
the penalties of their violation are enforced. 
This healthful state of affairs has been brought 
about mainly through the instrumentality of 
Northern christians laboring among them and 
chiefly connected with the American Board of 
Missions. For thirty years, Messrs. Dwight, 
Kingsbury, Byington & Hotchkins, have been 
among them, and with such results that it is not 
extravagance to say that these Indians exceed 
the surrounding whites in morality, intelligence, 
and skill in the mechanical arts. 
are chiefly engaged in growing wool and the cul- 
ture of cotton, which they manufacture into fa- 
brics suitable for apparel. There are six mis- 
sionary stations among them, having under their 
supervision ten large boarding schools and three 
academies, (five of the former, female.) in each 
of which from forty to one hundred young per- 
sons are preparing for usefulness. Six are study- 
ing theology. These institutions are supported 
at an annual expense of 526,000, which 1s the 
product of a National School Fund, made up of 
the annuities received by the Nation from the 
United States, for nearly twenty years past, but 
shortly to be discontinued. 

The publication of a newspaper is now con- 
templated, and Mr. Dwight and Mr. Wright, 
(one of the tribe,) are at present in this city, for 
the purpose of translating the New Testament 
into the Choctaw language. The Testament is 
advanced near to completion at the American 
Bible Society's house.— V. F. Jour. of Com. 


Che Courts. 


Important Decision.—The Law Journal for 
July contains an eloquent opinion by Judge Lew- 
is, delivered ut the June Term of Common Pleas 
Court at Lancaster, on acase where a certain 
man devised to his widow all his property, * pro- 
vided she remain a widow during her life; but in 
case she should marry again, my will is she shall 
leave the premises,” &c. The widow having 
married again, suit was brought by other heirs 
of the husband to recover the property. Judge 
Lewis decided that * the condition in restraint of 
marriage is void, and the second marriage of the 
widow does not divest her estate“ - the princi- 
ples of morality—the policy of the nation—the 
doctrines of thé common law—the law of nature 
and law of God, unite in condemning as void the 
condition attempted to be imposed by this testa- 
tor upon his widow.”—Miner’s Journal. 


We copy from the New York Sun the following 
notice of a recent legal decision in that city rela- 
tive to Notarial duties, which will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the interests of the commer- 
cial community, as it has been generally the prac- 
tice of Notaries to employ clerks to protest notes, 
&e. The Supreme Court of Louisiana, a short 
time since, in a similar case, decided that a No- 
tary cannot certify to any thing that he does not 
know of his own knowledge. 


MARINE COURT. 

Important To Noranries.—In the case of 
Marsh vs. Palmo and others, Judge Smith, of 
the Marine Court, has decided that a Notary can- 
not protest a note when he himself does not pre- 
sent it. That a public officer cannot delegate his 
authority, as such toan agent, unless there is a 
law expressly authorizing him to doso. In the 
case above alluded to, the Notary’s clerk pre- 
sented the nole, and gave the notice, the N otary 
making the protest from the statements of the 
clerk. 

An apprentice in Philadelphia has been freed 
from his indentures, by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, because his master requireg bim to work 
on Sundays. 


The following is a sketch of the argument of 
David Paul Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, in the 
defence of Stagg, upon trial for murder, and upon 
the question“ Can the dying declarations of an 
infidel (alleged to have been murdered,) be received 


in evidence 
This is a great question for this world and ihel B 
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tions of greater importance have presented them- 
selves to a judicial tribunal. Its consequences 
should be well considered in its decision. 

An infidel—one who denies the existence of a 
God, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ment—cannot be sworn. An oath, in such cir- 
cumstances, would bea solemn mockery! An 
oath or appeal to God, is the only tie that a hu · 
man tribunal can have upon the truth of a wil- 
ness. Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth—so help me God, “ is the obligation as- 
sumed by the witness. Butit has no power—no 
binding influence, where the existence of a God 
ne future rewards and punishments ere de 
nied. 

lf, then, this man, while living, could not be 
sworn, can his dying declarations be evidence? 
They are even more objectional and more dan- 
gerous than his testimony. They are ex parte, 
they are surrounded by none of the safeguards of 
cross-examination—they are to be received by us 
by transmission through others—and, superadded 
to these objections, the deceased was an avowed 
and unqualified infidel. Why is an oath binding? 
From its appeal to God. Why are dying decla- 
rations admissible? From an approsch to God 
and his judgment—from the almost immediate 
approach to that High and mighty One, that 
inhabits eternity.“ and of whom the Holy Bible 
is the earthly emblem. It is therefore obviously 
necessary to competency, that God and judgment 
should be present in the dying man. 

Supposing it the dying declaration of a de- 

fendant, would it be received to affect the rever- 
sal of an attainder? No. Why not? Because 
not competent to be sworn. Suppose the de- 
ceased were infamous from crime, or pecuniarily 
interested. His ceclarations could not be heard. 
For legal purposes infidelity is the same. An 
infidel is not competent as President of the 
United States—as a tipstaff, as any officer 
of the General or State Government that re- 
quires an oath—for the life of an oath is fear of 
hell and reverence for Heaven. 

This doctrine is said by the opposite counsel to 
be a novelty—and it is further said that its novel- 
ty is an argument against it. The novelty of the 


doctrine consists in the anomalous character of the 


crime to which it relates, and which seems to 
flourish most in the present century. But we are 
told that the effect of the doctrine will be bigotry 
and delusion. What bigotry is that which stands 
by the Holy Bible? Who is deluded that relies 
upon the justice of the Omnipotent? Let me 
tell you that the effect of the opposite will be im- 
piety, corruption and perdition. 

A map who hives as a beast, and dies as a 
beast, must, according to his own standard, be 
considered as a beast, and for judicial purposes, 
he should enjoy no greater privileges. The 
ae of the defendant, and the sacred character 
of justice demand it—the lofty and immutable 
principles of our religion forbid that it should be 
otherwise. : 

The decision of this day will startle thou- 
voni from tbeir impious and perilous slum- 

ers. 

Do I ask you to work iniquity to any man? I 
ask you only to do justice to the Great Source of 
all justice. I beg you not to permit an opportu- 
nity for so much good to pass unimproved. The 
fate of the defendant is nothing—but these prin- 
ciples are vital to us all. 

Remember, I allow for all differences and 
modes of worship, but l make no allowance for 
that man who boldly confronts his God, and 
paos his cloven feet upon the Book of Eternal 

ife. 


Chirtieth Congress. 


Monday, August 7, 1848. 


The President, pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, made in compliance with a resolution of 
the Senate, showing the quantity of sugar im- 
7 during the fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1847. 

Also, from the Secretary of State, communi- 
cating a copy of the joint report of the Commis- 
sioners under the treaty of Washington of August 
9, 1842. 

Several memorials and petitions (of a private 
character except the following) were presented 
and appropriately referred, viz : 

Walker: Resolutions of the Legis- 


ge ent 


ment of the barbors 
Lake Michigan. 

Reports from Commillees, as follows, were re- 
ceived :— 

Mr.“ Benton, from the Committee on the part 
of the Senate to whom was referred the joint re- 
solution of the House relative to the proceed- 
ings aod debates of Congress, a report, which 
was ordered to be printed; and, on motion of 
Mr. Hale, one thousand extra copies were or- 
dered. 4 e , 

By Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: Adverse repurts on the 
clas of Joseph Barclay and of Reuben M. 
Gibbs. 

Also, from the same committee, an adverse re- 
port on House bill for the relief of Leyi Colmus. 

_ Also, from the same committee, asking to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
following petitions: of Mary Ann Bronaugh, of 
Catbarine Hoffinan, of Priscilla Decatur Twiggs, 
and of Sarah A. Mackay. 

By Mr. Atherton, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance: House bill requiring all moneys receiva- 
ble from customs, and from all other sources, to 
be paid immediately into the Treasury, without 
abatement or deduction, and for other purposes, 
with amendments. 

By Mr. Downs, from the Committee on Private 
ae Claims: A bill for the relief of John Craw- 

ord. 

The Army Appropriation Bill was read, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Benton gave nolice that he would, at the 
commen: ement of the next session of Congress, 
ask leave to bring in a bill to release the mem- 
bers of the late Court Martial whereof Brigadier 
General Brooke was President, and before which 
the ex-Lieutenant Colonel of Mounted Rifles, J. 
C. Fremont, was tried, and the J udge Advocate, 
frou their oath of secrecy, according to the pre. 
cedent set by the British House of Commons in 
the case of Admiral Byng. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Jenson, of Maryland, was taken up and adupted: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
Sistes be requested to inform the Senate, at the 
earliest period, whttber he bas any information 
that any citizen or citizens of the United States 
is or are now preparing, or intending to prepare, 
Within the United States, ap expedition to revo- 
lutionize by force any part of the Republic of 
Mexico, or to assist iu so doing; and, if he bas, 
what is the extent of such preparation, and 
whether he has or is about to take any steps to 
arrest the same. $ 

On motion of Mr. Borland, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to graut to the State 
of Arkansas certain unsold lands subject to over- 
fow, for the purpose of internal im rovement, 
education and other purposes in said State. 

Mr. King thought it would be best to limit the 
bill to the lands in the State of Arkansas. So 
far he was willing to go, but no further at pre- 
sent. Whenever his friend from Florida would 
introduce a bill relative to the lands in that 
State, he would give it a {avorable consideration. 

Mr. Westcott wade a reply. l 

Mr. Borland said he had osiginally limited the 
bill, but had extenged its provisions in com- 
pliance with the wishes of (riends around him. 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, sustained the bill 
as it had been amended, and expressed a hope 
that the opposition of the Senator {rom Alabama 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Foote expiained that the language of the 
bill applied only to the lands known as swamp 
lands, utterly valueless to the General Govern- 
meat, and which could be reclaimed and mado 
valuable by the State. 

Mr. Borland said that if he thought these lands 
could ever be made worth any thing to the 
United States he would not ask fur them on the 
terms named by the bill. The State would em- 
bank aud reciaim the lands and thus remove 
a fertile cause of disease, and encourage the 
sulũi vauon of the lands and the increase of popu- 

tion. 

Mr. Westcott was of opinion that the improve- 
menis necessary to make these lands useful 
would never be made by the United States. It 
would require ten regiments of topographical 
engineers aod a hundred millions of money. 
the States would take the lands on the condition 
of reclauwing the lands, the offer ought to be 
accepted. 

Mr. Miller thought we had not sufficient in- 
formatioun on the subject of these lands to enable 
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on the western sbores of ner, and at this late period of the session. Ii 


had been said by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that a general system would be brought be- 
fore Congress at the next session, and he thought 
we should wait for that system. ee 

Mr. King said he had no objection to a bill to 
give to the States the lands which never could 
be reclaimed by the Government, which would 
not go into a system of drainage. If the States 
would do this, it was the only way in which the 
lands could be made valuable. He did not be. 
lieve that the everglades of Florida could ever 
be reclaimed by the State or the General Go. 
vernment. He would withdraw bis opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. Metcalfe said he could not, as a represen- 
tative of a State which was excluded from the 
benefit of any improvement of her rivers and 
harbors, vote now to give away to particular 
States the lands which were the common pro 
perty of all. He moved to lay the bill on the 
table. - 

The question was put and negatived. Yeas 16, 
nays 20 

The yeas and nays were then ordered on the 
passage of the bill. 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, made a few remarks 
io favor of the bill, because neither the means of 
the Government nor private capital can e ver be 
applied to the reclaimation of these lands. The 
measure had been long before Congress, and no 
one could pretend that it was sprung in the Se- 
nate. 

Mr. Niles opposed tbe bill. The title of the 
bill referred to lands subject to overflow. All 
bottom landa are subject to overflow, and this 
description would embrace all the valley lands. 
But the bill has been amended so as to extend to 
oll lands which the surveyor may denominate 
swamp lands. After a wet season, it would be 
difficult to decide which are precisely swamp 
lands, and which were only temporarily over- 
flowed. He thought such a sweeping grant, 
which would give away a hundred millions of 
acres, ought not to be made in this manner, and 
he should oppose the bill. 


Mr. Breese stated that the practice of the sur- 
veyors, when employed in surveys, in reference 
to overflowed lauds, was to give them a distinct 
designation in their maps and reports to the 
General Land Office, and from these reports 
the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
made. In his State there were many acres of 
lands in high situations, near the sources of 
streams, which were subject to overflow, and 
which could not be called swamp lands. 


Mr. Underwood thought more particular in- 
formation ought to be before the Senate io re- 
ference to the lands in other States than Arkan. 
sas. He moved to strike out the third section 
which extends the provisions of the bill to other 
States. 

Mr. Foote said that the state of things was the 
same in Mississippi and Louisiana as in Arkan- 
sas. He hoped there would be no delay, as no 
further information could throw new light on the 
subject. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, before he could 
vote, desired to know what portion of these lands 
were now inhabited and under cultivation. A 
great deal of money had been expended by the 
Government io removing obstructions and rafts, 
and it was now proposed to give all away. He 
doubted whether overflowed lands were entirely 
useless, ashe knew that many such lands bad 
been reclaimed and made valuable by private en- 
terprise. He should prefer that the Govern- 
ment should be able to make some estimate of 
their value. 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, complained that 
every application from the States in which these 
lands lay had been refused. The overflow from 
the Mississippi was sdmetimes ten feet, and it 
was impossible for any private enterprise to re- 
claim the lands. The health of the couutry was 
injured by these inundations. 

The further consideration of the bill was then 
postponed until to-morrow. 


Oregon.—On motion of Mr. Douglass, the Se- 
nate proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
to establish the Territorial Government of Ore- 


on. s 
i The bill being before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the question being on 
the amendments reported by the Committee) on 
the Territories— 
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no act of the Territorial Legislature shall be- 
come a law until approved by the Governor.” 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi moved to amend the 
amendment by adding the words, * of the Terris 
tory, or, if disapproved by said Governor, until 
specifically submitted to and approved by the 
Congress of the United States.” 


i The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
o. 
Mr. Douglass explained that the absolute veto 
power was embraced in all the Territorial Go- 
vernments. i 

Mr. Hale suggested an amendment making it 
the duty of the Governor to transmit any bill 
which did not become a law to Congress, as ſol- 
lows: And it shall be the duty of the Governor 
to transmit copies of any acts disapproved by 
him to Congress.” 

Mr. Turney moved to add, „and his reasons 
for disapproval.” 

Mr. Hale accepted the addition as a modifica- 
tion of his amendment, and then withdrew his 
amendment. 

The question recurred on the amendment of 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Hale renewed his motion to amend, and: 
again withdrew it. 

The amendment, as amended, was then agreed 
o. 

Mr. Hale moved to insert his amendment in 
the third section, as follows: And it shall be 
the duty of said Governor, immediately after the 
session of the Legislature, to transmit copies 
of any acts from which he may have withheld 
his approval, together with his reasons for such 
disapproval.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The second amendment of the Committee being 
under consideration, as follows: At the begin- 
ning of the 14th section insert, * Inasmuch as 
the said Territory is north of the parallel of 
thirty-stx degrees and thirty minutes of north 
latitude, usually known as the Missouri Com- 

romise ,”” 

Mr. Underwood moved to strike out “ thirty- 
six degrees and thirty minutes,” and insert 
t forty-two,” and to strike out the words “‘usual- 
ly kuown as the Missouri Compromise.” f 

Mr. Douglass suggested that the better mode 
would be tu (ake the question on the amendment 
altogether. 

Mr. Underwood thought the amendment, as re- 
ported, left the disputed question of slavery open 
to be renewed in the California bill, and it was 
his desire to make the language so plain as to 
preclude the re-opening of this debate. 

Mir. Butler said he was a passive member of 
the Committee, intending to vote against this 
whole section, the reasous for which be sbould 
give bereafter. 

Mr. Niles expressed astonishment that the 
Committee on the Territories should have re- 
ported an amendment, which hid nothing to do 
with the subject-matter of this bill, as it is well 
known that all of Oregon lies north of 36° 30%. 
He was at a loss to understand the reason for 
such a provision. Was it intended to refer to 
some other subject which might come up for 
legislation hereafter? If it was intended for any 
thing it must be to exercise influence over legis- 
lative action in the other Territories. He was 
enurely opposed to this mode of legislation. If 
it wasa re-enactment of the compromise bill, 
he thought it better, after our failure to legislate 
in that form, to leave it alone. Perhaps it was 
to ease off the feelings of certain Senators here, 
and to enable them to justify their voles. He 
did not wish to see any thing go abroad which 
might be construed into a compromise, when 
compromise is not intended. Í 

Mr. Douglass explained that the amendment 
was reported with the unanimous desire of the 
Committee, that no Senator's vote on the bill 
should be understood as committing him on the 
great question. 

Mr. Hale said he should vote against the 
amendment, and whatever the vote on the amend- 
ment, he should vote for the bill. But he de- 
sired it to be distinctly understood that he did 
not by such vote commit himself in the slightest 
degree as to his future course. 


Mr. Mason charged the language reported in 
the amendment as unintelligible. He attributed 
to the Committee the design to evade the slavery 
question. He reſerred to the state of public 
opinion abroad, aud to the Convention, about to 
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shipped there, and that god was power—the 
power to trample down the Constitution of the 
country. He referred to the recent decision of 
Virginia not to regard any law of the United 
States which should prevent her citizens from 
carrying their slaves into any of the Territories. 
He and his constituents were willing to be bound 
by the principles of the compromise, but it was 
not to be expected that they would go one single 
step beyond it. lt would be to expect them to 
submit to insult. 

Mr. Dayton replied to the threats held out by 
the Senator from Virginia, that if she was to be 
forced another step she would proclaim nullifi- 
cation. He repudiated for the Whig party this 
question as the great issue to be tried at the com- 
ing election. The questions of free soil and 
slavery were not the great questions of the Whig 
party. They constituted too narrow a ledge for 
that parly to stand on. Nor would it be gene- 
rally understood that this was the great issue 
with the Democratic party. Asto the amend- 
ment, whatever may be the understanding with 
which it was adopted in the Committee, Sena- 
tors would have to stand on their recorded 
votes. He did not see- how the amendment 
could be sustained. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said that, it being 
evident the bill could not be disposed of to-day, 
he would therefore move (hat its further conside- 
ration be postponed until to-murrow; which 
motion was agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business; after coming out of 
which, it adjourned. 

House or Representatives.—The question 
before the House when it adjourned on Saturday 
last was on reconsidering the vote by which the 
bill making appropriations for the support of the 
army for the year ending June 30th, 1849, was 
ordered to be engrossed, and on which Mr. Kauf- 
man had moved the previous question. The ques- 
tion this morning being on seconding the pre- 
vious question— 

Mr. Hunt appealed to Mr. Kaufman to with- 
draw the demand for the previous question for 
five minutes. 

Mr. Kaufman yielded to the appeal on condi- 
tion thal the gentleman would not occupy more 
than five minutes, and on the pledge that he 
would renew the demand. 

Mr. Hunt accepted the pledge, and said he had 
not risen with a view of consuming the time of 
the House in any discussion upon the motion to 
reconsider. What he desired to say was, that, 
although in his opinion it would bave been en- 
tirely proper to have incorporated the provisions 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Me. Thompson) into this bill when it was origi- 
nally reported, or when it was under the consi- 
deration of the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, he was still of opinion that, 
at this slage of the session—tbe army bill having 
already been engrossed, and being now at the 
very point of passage—it was expedient to faci- 
Jitate the business of the session by passing the 
army bill through at once. He considered that 
the amendment of the gentleman was strictly in 
order to the army bill, on the ground that the 
improvement of the rivers and harbors was ne- 
cessary for the defence of the country, and for 
the additional reason that all the expenditures 
proposed were to be made under the direction of 
tbe War Department. But as this bill had been 
matured in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and was now so far advanced to- 
wards its passage, he felt indisposed to incumber 
it, or take up the lime Of the House in discussing 
the question of harbor and river improvements in 
connection with this bill. 

He wished to state to the House, moreover, 
that, when the army bill was passed, he intended 
lo move immediately to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and to post- 
pone previous orders for the purpose of taking 
up the Harbor and River Bill. That bill had been 
reported a long time since by the Committee on 
Commerce, and was now ready for the action of 
tho committee, and might be passed in a very 
short time if the majority who were in favor of 
that system would act together and press it to its 
passage. He thought it might be passed at once, 
alter the army bill was voted on. 

In comphance witb his pledge, he renewed 
the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, remarking that it was 
too important a bill to be acted on in so thin a 
House, moved a call of the House. 
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The yeas and nays were taken on ordering a 
call, and resulted: Yeas 75, nays 85. 

re the House determined there should not be 
a call. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be now put, viz: 
Will the House reconsider the vote by which the 
bill (Army Appropriation Bill) was ordered to 
be engrossed? The question was decided in the 
negative by yeas and nays, as fullows: Yeas 57, 
nays 117. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Thompson moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and entered into 
some remarks in regard to inaccuracies in the 
report published this morning of the remarks he 
made on Saturday last relative to the expediency 
of making appropriations for improving the navi- 
gation of the Western rivers. His views to-day 
were also generally confined to the subject of 
river improvement. 

Mr. Hunt made a few brief remarks in reply 
to Mr. Thompson, and concluded by moving to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider the 
vote on the passage of the bill, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Darling moved the following resolution: 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House to the officers, clerks, messengers, 
pages, and laborers thereof, the compensation usually 
paid by the House and Senate at the close of a ses- 
sion. 


Mr. Darling moved the previous question. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay the re- 
solution on the table, which motion was decided 
by yeas and nays in the negative: Yeas 54, 
nays 121. P 

The question recurring on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question— 

Mr. Darling modified his resolution to read as 
follows : 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House to the assistant clerks, messengers, 
poges, and laborers thereof, including folders and 
police of the Capitol, with its messenger and laborer, 
the extra compensation usually allowed by the House 
and Senate at the close of a session. 


The previous question was seconded, and un- 


der the operation thereof the resolution was P 


agreed to by yeas and nays. Yeas 119, nays 51. 
Mr. Wentworth moved to reconsider the vote 
just taken ; which motion was laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. Vinton, the amendments of 
the Senate to the Civil and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation Bill were referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Senate Bills —On motion of Mr. Boyd, the fol- 
lowing Senate bills were taken up, read and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees, viz: 

A bill to compensate R. M. Johnson for the 
erection of certain buildings for the use of the 
Choctaw Academy. 

A bill for the relief of Ward and Smith. 

A bill to grant tothe State of Wisconsin the 
military reservation at Fort Winnebago. 

A bill for the relief of Shadrack Gillet and 
others. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution of the House concerning certain portions 
of the marine corps. 

The amendments were severally read and con- 
curred in. 

So the joint resolution stands passed. 


Monument to Jackson.—The House proceeded 
to consider the joint resolution of the Senate 
granting to the Jackson Monument Committee 
certain brass guns and mortars captured by Gen. 
Jackson, and for other purposes. 

lt was read three limes and passed. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved to reconsider 
this vote. He said he had no objection to give a 
monument to the brave old soldier: but he was 
not willing to give for this purpose all the brass 
ordnance in the service which wight be techni- 
cally reported unfit for service. 

Mr. Collamer stated that there had been many 
pieces of ordnance taken from the enemy during 
the Revolution, and many also were taken in 
the last war which were now unfit for service. 
And why? because most of those of brass were 
light pieces, and not sufficiently strong to resist 
the greatly increased strength of gunpowder as 
now used; for tbe modern luprovements in the 
manufacture of that article had been such that 
its strength was now more than doubled; be- 
sides, these light pieces recoiled so much as to 


be unfit for modern practice. This being borne 
in mind, let gentlemen look at this resolution, 
aud they would perceive that, if it were passed 
in its present form, it would authorize the delie 
very up of all the trophies won by the brave 
achievements of the army of the Revolution, 
and they would all be melted up. Many of them 
were taken at Yorktown, at the surrender of 
Cornwallis. Were gentlemen prepared for a re- 
sult like (his? He had no objection that all the 
cannon taken by General Jackson himself should 
be appropriated to this use, but he must object 
to giving up the precious trophies of the Revo- 
lution. He therefore desired that the bill Mould 
be amended by adding a proviso, providing tbat 
it should not be considered as including the 
pieces taken from the enemy in the war of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, said be was not only 
willing that General Jackson should have a 
monument of brass, but one ere perrennius ; but 
he hoped the House would. take care to exclude 
from the grant the trophies to which the gentleman 
from Vermont had alluded for the erection of a 
monument to any body. And he demanded the 
previous question. 

He withdrew it, however, at the request of— 

Mr. Palfrey, who took the same ground, ob- 
jecting to giving up the trophies of the Revolu- 
tion. Should such a thing be done, at would be 
felt in all parts of the country as a great outrage 
on the public feeling. Mr. P. was ready to go 
as far as any other man in voting money for the 
proposed monument. The reading of the reso- 
lution brought to his recollection a vague re- 
membrauce of two pieces of ordnance which 
were (he favoriles of Massachusetts; they were 
dear to her from Revolutionary memories, and 
associations with the days of Hancock and 
Adams. The country would not forgive the sur- 
render of trophies like these for any purpose not 
immediately connected with the Revolution. 

Mr. McClernand wished to bave read the me- 
morial of the Monument Committee. He said, 
as he understood the language of that memorial, 
it prayed that certain brass pieces taken at Pen- 
sacola, together with such others as might be re- 
ported unserviceable by the Chief of the Ord- 
nance Department, might be taken for this pur- 
ose. lt had last year been supposed that the 
ordnance taken at Pensacola would be sufficient. 
But it was now found thata small addition of 
other brass pieces would be requisite, and they 
prayed that such might be given them as were 
unfit for the public service. 

‘Mr. Schenck inquired whether, in these addi- 
tional pieces, were included the guns taken du- 
ring the Revolution ? 

Mr. Evans moved again the previous question, 
which was seconded ; and the main question be- 
ing on reconsidering, it was carried. So the vole 
adopting the resolution in ils present form was 
reconsidered. 

be question then recurring on reconsidering 
the vote by which the resolution bad been or- 
dered to its third reading, 1t was carried. 

Mr. McClernand then proposed to add a proviso 
excluding the trophies of the Revolution. 

Mr. Haskell reminded the House that when he 
had introduced a resolution for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Mr. Adams, the 
House had voted it down. He moved to fay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. Schenck was understood to express shame 
that the house should for a moment think of in- 
dulging a resolution like this after having refused 
a monument to the greatest man in the land. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, was oppcsed to giving 
up the venerable and precious trophies of the 
valor of our ancestors to any general whatever. 
They belonged to the country; they should de- 
scend from generation to generation; they were 
so many beirlooms, which ought to descend to 
posterity, to show them what their ancestors had 
done. He was opposed to the whole proceed- 
ing. He would not vote such a gift to com- 
“memorate either Taylor or Scott or any other 
man, however distinguished, patriotic, or brave. 
He moved to lay the resolution on the table, and 
demanded the yeas and nays; which were taken, 
and resulted: Yeas 74, nays 111. 

So the House refused to Jay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. Schenck moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out the words, * togetner with such 
other pieces of brass ordnance reported ‘ unser- 
viceable’ as the Chief of the Ordnance Office 


may deem sufficient for the purposes of the said 
committee. 
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Mr. McClernand said there seemed to be much 
misapprehension upon this subject. A member 
of the committee appointed by the Jackson 
Monument Association had placed in his hands 
their memorial, asking the donation of certain 
brass pieces, to be used in the construction of an 
equestrian statue to the memory of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. The pieces asked for consist of four 
four-pounder brass guns, and two nine-inch brass 
mortars, weighing in all 4,930 pounds, reported 
to be unserviceable, which were captured by 
Gen. Jackson at Pensacola. 

A contract had been made by the committee 
with Mr. Clark Mills, of Charleston, for the con- 
struction of the statue, at a cost of 812, 000, of 
which sum $11,500 had already been contri- 
buted by a generous and grateful public. There 
was now no doubt but that ar ample sum would 


be received for the construction of the statue in 


a tasteful and substantial form. The statue was 
to be one-third larger than life, and was to be 
completed within two years from the date of the 
contract with the artist. li was to have a place 
in the public grounds in this city. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. King) had 
objected to the donation as a misapplication of 
national trophies for individual objects. But not 
so. It had been an immemorial usage to devote 
a portion of the trophies won by great benefac- 
tors to the perpetuation of their memories, and 
it was an usage of salutary example, in its effect to 
stimulate a noble emulation of great deeds and 
great services. 

Mr. Toombs. Where has such a usage pre- 
va iled ? 

Mr. McClernand. In France, where the co- 
lumn of Napoleon had been made of the cannon 
captured at Austerlitz; and in England, where 
an equestrian statue to Wellington had deen 
made, or was being made, of the brass picces 
taken at Waterloo. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. King) could 
not be more mistaken than in supposing that it 
was a misapplication of national trophies to de- 
vole them to the perpetuation of the names of 
the heroes whose valor and patriotism bad won 
them. The name of Jackson—the brave, the 
wise, and the incorruptible—was inseparably 
blended with the glory of his country; his his- 


-tory would be a bright and instructive portion of 


her history. To honor his memory, therefore, 
was to honor his country, which he so dearly 
loved, and which he so faithfully served. 

At the last session of Congress a resolution 
had passed this House nem con. granting the tro- 
phies in question; and he hoped now, since the 
present resolution was amended, it would be 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. McClernand moved the previous question ; 
which was seconded, and under the operation 
thereof the amendment was agreed to, and the 
joint resolution was read a third time, and re- 
turned to the Senate. 

Mr. Botts, the rules being suspended fur the 
purpose, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be directed to furnish io such members of 
the present House as have not already received them, 
such books as were furnished to the members of the 
28th and 29th Congresses, and such other books as 
were disiribuled to the last Congress to the members 
of the Senate; Provided, That this resolution shall 
not be construed to authorize the reprinting of such 
boc ks. 


Mr. Botts moved the previous question ; which 
was seconded, and under the operation thereof 
the resolution was agreed to, by yeas 116, nays 
58. 


Mr. Bolis moved to reconsider the vote, and 
also moved that thal motion be laid on the table; 
which latter motion was agreed to. 


California and New Mexico.—Mr. Cobb, of Ga., 
moved that the House proceed to the considera- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s table; which 
was agreed to. 

‘The first business in order were the messages 
of the President in relation to the treaty of peace 
with Mexico, and in relation to the boundaries, 
of New Mexico and California, &c. 

Mr. Venable continued his remarks from a for- 
mer dsy upon the question of the constitutional 
power of Congress to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery, in denial of the existence of which 


he warmly argued ; replying to the remarks of | 


Mr. Donnell, dir. n, and other gentlemen, 
aod was interrupted in the midst of his remarks 
by the termination of his hour. | 

Mr. Stephens followed in an argumentative 


Stephens, and delivered a prepared speech. When 
he concluded 


consider on the table. 


speech on the subject of the compromise bill re- 
cently passed by the Senate (which was laid on 
the table by the House of Representatives) and 
on the territories acquired from Mexico. 
contended that that bill did not settle the ques- 
tion ‘which has agitated and still agitates the 
Union; it only postponed it. 
remarks were cut off by the expiration of his 
hour. 


He 
Mr. Stephens“ 
Mr. Bingham succeeded to the floor after Mr. 


Mr. Wentworth moved the previous question, 


which was seconded, and the main question was 
ordered. 


Mr. Stephens moved to lay the messages on the 


table. 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, at a few minutes before 


4 o'clock, moved that the House adjourn, and 
also called for the yeas and nays on the motion. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 


taken, resulted: Yeas 36, nays 80. So the House 
refused to adjourn. 


The question recurred on the motion that the 


messages be laid on the table. 


It was decided in the affirmative: Yoas 76, 


nays G4. 


Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved that the 


last vote be reconsidered. 


Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, moved that the 
Honse adjourn. Lost. 

Mr. Stephens moved to lay the motion to re- 
Agreed to. 


Rivers and Harbors.—Mr. Hunt moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that the House 


adjourn. Lost: ayes 64, noes 67. 


The question recurred on the motion that the 


House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 


It was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 65, 
nays 58. 
The House accordingly resolved itsself into 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, (Mr. Cabell in the chair.) 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, inquired what was 
the order of business? 

The Chair replied the bill appropriating for the 
construction of the dry dock in New York was 


first on the calendar. 


Mr. Houston said he believed the rules had been 


changed so as to allow the majority of the com- 
mittee to take up any bills they saw fit; and be 


moved to take up Senate bill No. 33. 

Mr. Hunt moved that the first nineteen bills 
on the calendar be passed over, and that bill No. 
170, making appropriations for the preservation 


and repairs of the public works upon certain har- 
bors ard rivers, and for the survey of certain bar- 
bors, be taken up. 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, called for the reading 


of the rule recently udupted regulating the order 


of business in Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union; which was read, and pro- 


vides that in Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union bills shall be taken up and dis- 


posed of in their order; but when objection is 
made to the consideration of a bill, a majority 


of the committee shall decide without debate 


whether it shall be taken up and disposed of, pro- 


vided thal the general appropriation and certain 


specified bills shall be first in order. 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, made the point that, un- 
der the rule which had been read, the committee 
must take up each bill in the order of the calen- 
dar; and objections being made to the consider. 
ation of that particular bill, the committee must 
determine whether it would take it up or proceed 
io the next bill. 

Mr. Vinton hoped that course would be taken, 
and the committee could vote all the bills down 
Lill they got to the River and Harbor Bill. 

Mr. Hunt objected to the consideration of the 
first bill. 

Mr. Cobb claimed the floor, and called the gen. 
teman to order. He asked for the reading of the 
first bill, that the committee might vote advisedly 
upon taking it up. 

Mr. Hunt, objected to the reading of the bill. 
He insisted that the gentleman had no right to 
call for the reading of the bill until the commit- 
tee decided to take it up. 

The Chair sustained Mr. Hunt's view of the 


question of order, and decided that the commit- 
tee must first decide whether they would take up 
the bill before ıt was competent to insist upon its 
reading. 
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Mr. Cobb appealed from that decision, and on 


that appeal had a few words to say. 


Mr. Hunt claimed that the appeal was not de- 


batable. . 


Mr. Cobb, claimed the floor on a previous ques- 


tion of order. 


Mr. Faran called for the reading of the rule. 
Mr. Hunt said the order of business was not 


open for debate, and consequently an appeal from 


a decision as to that order could not be debata- 
ble. He raised the point of order that the gen- 
tleman’s remarks were not in order. 

Mr. Cobb (still retaining the floor) said the 
gentleman from New York had no right to make 
a point of order when one point was pending. 

The Chair decided that the appeal was not de- 
batable. 

Mr. Cobb appealed from the decision, and 
proceeded to say that it was a new rule, and 
he wished to test the application of it. 

The question was taken by tellers on the last 
appeal, and the vote stood; Ayes 84, noes 16— 


no quorum. 


Mr. Hunt hoped a new count would be taken 


It was evident there wasa large quorum here, 
and gentlemen were refusing to vote. 


The Chair. The tellers will resume their places, 
and the vole will continue. 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, (one of the tellers.) 


The tellers have finished their report. The vote ` 


was ayes 84, noes 16. 
Mr. Kaufman moved that the committee rise; , 


but— 


The Chair ordered the Clerk to call the roll 
under the rule; which having been done— 

The Speaker resumed the chair, and the Chair- 
man reported the names of the absentees to the 
House, to be entered on the Journal. 

Mr. Cobb, of Geo., and Mr. Hall, of Missouri, 
called for the reading of the names of the absen- 
tees. 

The names of the absentees were read, and a 


quorum having appeared, the committee resumed 


its session, and, under the direction of the Chair- 
man, the tellers took their places. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved that the commit- 
tee rise. 

The motion was not received, as the commit- 
tee were dividing upon the appeal, the question 
being Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the committee ?” 


The affirmative vote having been announced 
80, and but few more gentlemen voting— 
The Chair said he shouid feel under the neces- 


sity of calling upon gentlemen by name if they 


did not vote. 

Mr. Meade rose and asked the Chair if there 
was a rule of the House 

The Chair interposed and said: The gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Meade, will vole upon 
this question. 

Mr. Meade asked if there was arule of the 
House on this question ; and, until he ascertained, 
be asked to be excused from voting. 

The tellers during this tame, were receiving 
other votes of gentlemen, who were slowly and 
reluctantly passing between them, and now re- 


ported ayes 80, nays 30. 


So the decision of the Chair that the (first) 
appeal was not debatable was not sustained. 

Mr. Cobb claimed that the question now re- 
curred on his previous appeal. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, moved that the 
commiltee rise, and on that motion called for tel- 
lers. 

The Chair propounded the question and an- 
nounced that it was decided in the affirmative, 
(by the sound.) l 

Mr. Thompson insisted, with much warmth, 
upon the question being taken by tellers. 

The Chair stated that the cafi for tellers came 
to his ear too late. 

Some conversation ensued upon this point be- 
tween Mr. Thompson, Mr. McKay, the Chair, and 
other gentlemen. 

The Chair aunounced the question on the first 
appeal. z 

Tellers were ordered, and after some time, 
and not without the Chairman repeating that he 
should be consira ned to call gentlemen by name 
who remained in their seats and refused to vote, 
a quorum voted, and the vole was announced :— 
Ayes 99, noes 17. 

So the decision of the Chair, thal it was not 
competent to call for the reading of the bill prior 
to the decision of the committee whether (bey 
would toke it up, was sustained. l 

Mr. Faran moved that the committee rise, 
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with the view (he said) of moving to take a 
recess to half-past seven. Rejected: Ayes 54, 
noes 78. 

The question then recurred on laying aside 
the first bili on the calendar. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, called for tellers on that 
question. | 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, moved that the 
committee rise, with a view of moving an ad- 
journment. 

The Chair decided that motion to be out of 
order. 

Tellers were then ordered, and the committee 
agreed to lay the first bill aside—95 in the affir- 
mative, and 20 in the negative. 

Mr. Johnson then renewed his motion that the 
committee rise, with the view of moving an ad- 
journment. ; i 

Mr. Hunt inquired if that motion was in or- 
der? 

The Chair said it was, and he stated the ques- 
tion to be on the motion to rise. 

The motion was negatived, the vote being 
taken by tellers. i 

Mr. Hunt then moved to take up bill No. 170, 
the 3lst on the calendar, being a bill making ap- 
propriations for the preservation and repairs of 
the public works upon certain harbors, He said 
his motion came within the 80th rule of the 
House, which is in these terms: ‘ General Ap- 
propristion bills shall be in order in preference 
to any other bills of a public nature, unless 
otherwise ordered by a majority of the House.” 

The Chairman stated the question on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Hunt said it was certainly in order, as the 
bill made appropriations for unfinished works. 

Several gentlemen appealed tothe Chair to 
know whether he decided that motion in order un- 
der the 80th rule? 

The Chairman said he did. The bill appeared 
to be of asufficient general character to come 
under the 80th rule. 

Mr. Cobb appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. It was an uprecedented decision. He 
rose to ask a question of the Chair. He desired 
to know if this committee were not entitled to 
the benefit of a reading of that bill as well as the 
Chair, that they might be able properly to decide 
upon it. He hoped the bill might be read, 

Mr. Hunt concurred in the wish that the bill 
might be read. 

The Clerk read the bill accordingly. 

Mr. Cobb then asked for tellers oa this appeal, 
and they were ordered. 

The tellers took the vole. and, though still 
retaining their positions announced that there 
were 77 in the affirmative, and 21 in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Johnson called upon the the tellers to re- 
port. 

Mr. Evans said that they could not be compell- 
ed to report. 

Mr. Vinton hoped that the members in their 
seals would be required to vote. 

The tellers then reported 78 in the afirma- 
tive and 24 in the negative, being less than a quo- 


` 


rum. 

Mr. Hall, of Missuuri, and Mr. Vinton insisted 
that the gentlemen should be required to vote. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, inquired if the gentle- 
man from Ohio was in order. When there was no 
quorum present the rule required that the roll 
should be called. He hoped that the rule would 
be enforced. 

The Chairman said, there being no quorum 
present, the rule required that the roll should be 
called; the Cterk would therefore call the roll 
in obedience to the rule. 

The Clerk called the roll accordingly, and then 
the committee rose, and the Chairman reported 
the numes of the absentees to the House to be 
entered on the journal. 

That duty having been discharged, the Chair- 
man again took the chair, and the committee re- 
sumed its business, a quorum being present. 

Mr. Hunt inquired what question was before 
the committee? He hoped the question would 
be taken on the appeal. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, asked to be excused 
from voting on the appeal, and on that he called 
for tellers. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, said the gentleman from 
Tennessee was pertectly in order. He had a 
right to ask to be excused, and to have a vote on 
that motion. 

The Chairman reminded the gentleman from 
Georgia that the tellers were taking the vote on 


his own appeal when the committee found itself 2 o'clock., or whatever time the committee should 


without a quorum, and that question was not yet 
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think proper, and that the five-minute rule should 
then be suspended. If this suggestion should be 
agreed to they would then dispose of this bill 
under the old rules of the House; that is, every 
gentleman would have an opportunity to vote on 
his amendment, but without debate. 

Mr. Morehead would suggest to his friend from 
Ohio that they could get along without making 
any order on that subject now. 

The Chairman stated that, the appeal having 
been withdrawn, the bill was before the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Morehead then moved that the committee 
rise and report progress, which was agreed to, 
e the committee rose and reported accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Morehead then moved a resolution to ter- 
minate debate, at 12 o’clock Wednesday, on bill 
No. 170, making appropriations for the preserva- 
tion and repairs of the public works upon certain 
harbors and rivers, and for the survey of certain 
harbors. À 

Under the operation of the previous question 
the resolution was agreed to; and— 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, a motion 
to reconsider was made and laid on the table. 

Mr. Cabell offered a resolution to provide that 
hereafter it shall not be in order for any gentle- 
man to make a motion to adjourn before 8 o'clock, 
P. M., and that a recess should be taken each 
day from 2to 4 o'clock. Rejected. 

Internal Improvements. —On motion of Mr. Root, 
the House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Cabell in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill No. 170. making sppropriations 
for the preservation and repairs of the public 
works upon certain harbors and rivers, and for 
the survey of certain harbors. i 

And a debate arose thereon, which was parti- 
cipated in by Messrs. Hunt, (in explanation of 
the bill,) Holmes, of New York, Marvin, of New 
York, Turner, of Illinois, Vinton, of Ohio, and 
Wick, of Indiana; after which the committee 
rose, and the House adjourned, having been in 
session thirteen hours ! 

— 6 — —ä U⁵ , 
Tuesday, August 8, 1848. 


Sznate.—The following messages were re- 
ceived from the President of the United States: 

[See page 99 for message of President and decree 
of the French Republic in response to resolution of 
Congress, of 13th April last.) 

On motion of Mr. Allen, it was ordered that 
the foregoing message and decree be entered on 
the Journal. 


disposed of. ' 

Mr. Cobb, said that any gentleman had a right 
to ask to be excused from voting; and if the 
Chair decided otherwise, he should take an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. Root rose and asked the unanimous consent 
of the committee to make a proposition. If any 
gentleman dissented fro» it, he would withdraw 
it. 

The Chairman inquired if there was any ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Root (there being no objection) said, if 
they could take up this bill, he, for one, should 
be willing to allow to-morrow for a full and open 
discussion upon it. [Several voices—Wednes- 
day, at 12 o’clock.] Well, he had no objection 
to fix 12 o'clock on Wednesday for the termina- 
tion of the debate upon it. 

Mr. Vinton inquired if the five-minute rule was 

to remain in force. If so, it was worthy of 
consideration, as two days more might be con- 
sumed on amendments and five-minute explana- 
trons. 
Mr. Root said he had made the suggestion 
without any consultation with his political 
friends, in the hope that it would be found ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. Hunt asked the general consent to make 
remark. He was willing to agree to the arrange- 
ment, with the express understanding that the 
bill shall be reported to the House on Wednes- 
day at-12 o’clock. If that were not acquiesced 
in, he agreed with the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Vinton) that they might be kept here two days 
with fiveeminutes’ explanations of amendments. 
Let it be understood that the bill should be re- 
ported to the House at 12 o’clock on Wednes- 
day, and he should be satisfied. 

Mr. Duncan, of Kentucky, begged to be un- 
derstood that he was no party io such an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Cobb inquired if there was any objection 
to the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Root.) For the purpose of testing the sense 
of the committee on the proposition of that gen- 
tleman from Ohio, he would withdraw his appeal, 
and move the committee rise. He did it with the 
understanding on his part, and on the part of 
those around him, that this bill would be taken 
up to-morrow morning on going into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
that the debate should close on Wednesday at 12 
o’clock. | 

Mr. Cobb desired to say that there was no dis- 
position on his side of the House to consume the 
lime of the committee for the purpose of delay. 
In this he believed he spoke the sentiments of the 
gentlemen around him. 

Mr. Wentworth called upon the committee to 
proceed with its business. 

Mr. Root desired to say one word. He was 
not much io the habit of consuming the time of 
the House. To avoid such scenes as he had seen 
here, he made his proposition to the committee 
for himself alone, and be hoped, if it should be 
concurred in, and any gentleman was ready to pro- 
ceed, the committee should eit, and allow the de- 
bate (o go on to-night. 

Some irregular conversation and much confu- 
sion prevailed for some minutes. 

The Chairman replied that the question was 
on the motion to rise. 

The motion to rise was then negatived. 

Mr. Cobb renewed his appeal. 

Mr. Stanton rose to a question of order. He 
wished to know if it was now in order for the 
gentleman fram Georgia to appeal? 

The Chairman decided the appeal to be out of 
order. 

Mr. Morehead moved that the committee take 
up the bill fur consideration. If the committee 
would consent to take up the bill, he hoped they 
would then rise and report progress, that they 
might in the House adopt a resolution to fix a 
time to terminate debate which would be satis- 
factory to both sides of the House. 

Mr. Cobb withdrew his appeal, on the sugges- 
e of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. More- 

dd. 

Me Duncan again begged it to be understood 
that he was no party to any such arrangement. 

Mr. Vinton said it was in the power of the 
House at any time to suspend any of its rules, 
either perpetually or temporarily. If they de. 
bated the bill tor two days he thought that would 
be sufficient. He therefore proposed that the 
debate should continue until Wednesday at 12 or 


Wasnincrton, August 8, 1848. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


In reply to the resolution of the Senate of the 
7th instant, requesting the President to inform 
that body whether he has any information that 
any citizen or citizens of the United States is or 
are now preparing, or inlending to prepare, with- 
in the United States, an expedition to revolu- 
tionize by force any part of the Republic of 
Mexico, or to assist in so doing; and, if he has, 
what is the extent of such preparation, and whe- 
ther he has or is about to take any steps to arrest 
the same,” I have to stale that the Executive is 
not in possession of any information of the cha- 
racter called for by the resolution. 

The late treaty of peace with Mexico has been 
and will be faithfully ouser ved on our part. 

JAMES K. POLK. 


Several memorials and petitions were present- 
ed and appropriately referred; among which 
was the following 

By Mr. Calhoun, from merchants and other 
citizens of Charleston, asking that the great Sou- 
thern mail may be restored to its direct route. 


Reports from Commitiees.—By Mr. Atherton, from 
the Committee on Finance; 

Mr. Underwood, trom the Committee of Claims; 
and, 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, from the Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims; 

Also, from the Committee on Pensions: sun- 
dry reports of a private character, favorable and 
adverse. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instruct- 
ed to furnish, at the next sessiun of Congress, a gene. 
ral map from the reconnotssunces und surveys of To- 
pographical Engineers, showing the operations of the 
army of the Uniled States in Ia and the adjuceme 
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Gon; which motion was agreed to 


Denate proceeded to the consideration of Execu- 


85 ab in consequence stricken from the rolls. 
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nied with the astronomical observations and descriptive | bill was to grant him a peosion for bis mainte- annually upon the prices 
and memoirs of the country traversed by the | nance. £ * Ae e of 1 . N 
troops of the United States. The bill was severally advocated by Messrs.) After considerable debate, in which Messrs. 
On motion of Mr. Bell, Baldwin, ‘Davis, of Mississippi, Bradbury, and | Allen, Johnson, of Maryland, Underwood, and 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested others, and was passed without a dissenting | others participated, the resolution was laid on 
to communicate to the Senate copies of the report of the | Voice. f the table; Yeas 20, nays 17. | 
intendent Indian Affairs at St. Louis, in re · On motidh of Mr. Downs, the Senate proceed- And then the Senate adjourned. 
3 to the di 15 5 pace er W A to eat y bill for the relief of the Red — 
€ tc and Fos annuities. toge iver Railroad Company. H R 
r cil ihe accom testimony and s and . We A ousk or REPRESENTATIVES. — Mr. Wentwo 
any proceedings KA AHS Department 40 ay] 7 85 44 5 he this bill is to remit certain duties | and Mr. shaun, made ineffectual N 
in reference thereto. Mr. Hamlin regarded it as objectionable, and Suspend the -furt for the purpose of taking up 
On motion of Mr. King, the Senate proceeded | asked the privilege of having the yeas and nays C z 
to the consideration of the bill granting to the | on the bill; which were ordered. Reports from Committees.—Mr. Cobb, of Alas 
State of Alabama the right of way and adona-| The bill was defended by Messrs. Downs, John- bama, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
tion of public lands for making a railroad from | son, of Louisiana, and otbers, on the ground that | made adverse reports on the petition of certain 
Mobile to the mouth of the Obio river. And the | the iron rails would have been laid down had it individuals, and on the memorial of the General 
bill having been read— I | not been for the general sickness that prevailed Assembly of Florida, for a quarter section of 
Mr. Benton moved to amend the bill by adding at that time, and which rendered it impossible land on which to locate the court-house of Hills- 
s reot to the State of Missouri of the right of for the company to have performed the work. boro’ county; all which were laid on the table. 
way and a donation of land for making a railroad| The question was taxen on ordering the billto| Also, from the same Committee, a bill for the 
connecting the town of St. Joseph, on the Mis- be engrossed, and decided in the affirmative: relief of Wm. J. Price. Read and committed. 
wi riter, with the town of Hannibal, on the | Yeas 30, nays 4. Also, from the same Committee, a bill to au- 
Mississippi river. On motion of Mr. Bradbury, the Senate pro- tnorize the State of Alabama to apply certain 
Mr. King hoped ine Senator from Missouri | ceeded to consider House bil for the relief of lands heretofore granted to that State for inter- 
would not persist in the amendment, and pro- Samuel Cony; and alter a brief debate, in which nal improvements and for the use of schools ia 
tested against having his bill loaded down with | Messrs. Bradbury, Feich, and others advocated the valueless 16th sections in said State. The 
extraceous matters, which would be almost sure | the bill, and Mr. King opposed it, on the ground bill was read twice, and after some conversation 
to defeat it in the House. tbat it would be throwing open too wide the between Messrs. Collamer, While, and others; 
Mr. Benton was very far from believing that | doors of the Pension Office to grant a pension on the bill was ordered to be engrossed; and, being 
the amendment would have a tendency to load | the proof adduced, the bill was then read a third | engrossed, was read a ‘third tune and passed. 
down the bill. On the contrary, he regarded it | time and passed. i Mr. Duncan, of Kentucky, from the same 
ẹ safe and healthful prop, and he thought ine On motion of Mr. Dayton, the Senate proceed- Committee, to whom was referred Senate bill to 
Senator from Alabama would be pleased witb | ed to consider the bill in relation to the terms of authorize the relinquishment of the 16th sections 
such a union, which was like marrying bis daugh- | the circuit and district courts of the United in certain cases, and the selection of other lands 
ter to a sound and vigorous young man, that] States in and for the district of New Jersey, and lieu thereof, reported the same. 
could afford her protection. after a brief explanation by Mr. D., the bill was Also, House bill to pay to the State of Mu- 
Messrs. Calhoun and Westcott sustained the | read a third time and passed. ‘ souri the 2 per cent. Upon the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands sold in said Stale which 


ball, and Mr. Buller opposed it; when On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, the b ab : 
Senate proceeded to consider the act for dividing has been reserved by the United States for the 
purpose of constructing a road to said State, re- 


Mr, Niles soar desired to make the bill a 
apes and magnificent one, and with that view Georgia into two judicial distri 

should move to amend it by inserting the bill ad akii ad establishing ay giaitionsl dip ported the same back to the House; and they 
to male a railroad to the Pacific. That would | trict court of the United States A éircuit coupi e 

une it a character for splendor that could not powers and jurisdiction. Mr. Brodhead, from the same Committee, made 

dil. 10 charm. With all the grants made to these This bill led to some considerable debate, in adverse reports on the petition of citizens of 
companies or States, he would challenge any | which Messrs. Dayton, Westcott, Berrien, King Oregon county, Missouri, praying for a change 
gentleman to show that a single dollar had ever! Johnson, of Georgia, and others participated ; of the location of u small tract of land; also, on 
been derived from them for the benefit of the after which the bill was read a third time and Certain private claims, aud un the petition of 
Treasury. While they were on this subject of | passed f citizens of Louisiana, for a graut ol laud, Laid 
granting lands, he desired to see it carried out P On motion of Mr. Badger, the Senate took up on the table. , 
on a grand scale. ihe bill from the House for the relief of F. M. Also, from the same Committee, a bill to aid 

Mr. Turney denied at some length the consti- | Holton. the State of Louisiana in reclaiming the swamp 
tutional power of Congress to make any such Mr. King called for explanations; which Mr. lands therein. Read and committed. 
grant, and declared that the doctrine of the de- Badger gave, and the bill was then read a third Mr. Collamer, trom the same Committee, to 
mocracy was to graduate and reduce the price | time and passed. which was relerred Senate biil for the relel of 
of pa lands. While he might be willing to] Mr. Niles, from the Committee on the Post William W. Wynn, reported the same vack 
Laie them away to actual settlers, he was not Office and l'ost Roads, reported House bill to E House wituout amendment. Laid on the 

ing to violate the constitution by grantin i ai routes, with sundr : e. p 
tbem for purposes of internal e in e A ; . Mr. Goggin, from the Committee on the Post 
the States. Mr. Niles urged the immediate consideration Office anu Post Roads, to which was reterred 

Mr. Breese replied at some length, denying the| of the amendments, and the prompt passage of Senate bill to ſaciliale international exchanges, 

paition assumed by Mr. Turney in his argu- the bill. reported the same back to the House without 
meni; whea— Mr. King thought the bill too important for ameudment. It was laid on the table. 

Mer. moved that the further considera-| any such hasty action, and contended that the Subsequently, Mr. J. R. Ingersoll moved to 
tion. of. the subject be passed over, with a view | amendments should be printed. reconsider the vote by which ine bill was laid oa 
to take up the bill to establish a government in| Mr. Niles yielded the point reluctantly ; and | the table. a . 
the Territory of Oregon. the amendments were ordered to be printed, and On motion of Mr. Chase, that motion was laid 

~ My. “entreated him not to press the mo- then the Senate took a recess. on the table. 

but to allow the vote to be taken onthe! The Senate proceeded to consider House bill Mr. Lincoln, from the Committee to which was 
É; And if gentlemen would not persist in| authorizing the State of Alabama to apply cer- referred Senate joint resolution for the relief of 
long constitutional speeches, the vote tain lands heretofore granted to the State for in- Such persons as muy have incurred the disability 
taken at once; to which Mr. Douglas ternal improvements and use of schools in the of the 28th section of the act io change the or- 
| valueless sections in said State; whicb, alter ganization of the Post Office Department, and 
having been engrossed, was cead a third time and | provide more effectually fur the settlement of 
the accounts thereof, approved July 2, 1836, re- 

ported the same with an amendment. 

Mr. Lincoln moved that the resolution be put 
upon its passage ; aud, after some remarks by 
Messrs. Lancoln, Root, and Ficklin,— 

On motion of Mr. Root, the bill was laid on 


the table. . 
Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, from the Com- 


ented. 
Dos bill haviag been amended, and the amend- 
6 ‘@oneurred in, (Mr. Niles withdrawing his | passed. 
-agseadment,) on the question, Shall the bill de On motion of Mr. Hennegan, the Senate pro- 
seed for a third reading? the yeas and nays | ceeded to consider Senate bill to provide for car- 
we demanded, and the vote stood as follows :| rying into effect the Sin article of the treaty be- 
i$ 34, nays 15. ; tween the United States and the Mexiean Re- 
| bill was subsequently reed a third time, public, for the establishment of the boundary 
by unanimous consent, and passed. line between them; which was ordered to be 


Mr. Diz moved to concur in the amendments | engrossed, and was subsequently read a third) Post Ofi AP 
df the House to the point resolution granting cer- Hee and 5 e T sets = NV ß 555 e 
i i = 1 ting a pension to Eliza un- L 

Asio eannon to the Jackson Monument Associa he bill granting a pe George V. Mitchell, reported the same 0 


roe was considered in Committee of the Whole; 
and, on motion of Mr. Breese, laid on the table. 

Senate bill for the relief of George Center was 
considered in Committee of the Whole; and, 
after some debale— 


the Huso without amendment. Committed. 

Mr. Chapman, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia; reported the following re- 
solution: 


to. 
2. On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, the 


“lve business, and, after three hours spent there- 


_ fa, the doors were reopened ; when— 
On. motion of Mr. Baldwin, the Senate pro- Mr. Allen demanded the yeas and nays on the 


-Faded to the consideration of the bill for the question of engrossment, and the vote stood as | to cause a surucy d examination to 
relief of Gustavus Dorr. . follows: Yeas 20, nays 14. the Long Bridge and 
-This bill involved a case of some interest. Mr. The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
AF g aliy belonged 5 pits was Mr. Diugani a 155 e Tomia 
; » his post, which order he never obe ed, | ries, report e o establis erritoria Ae: 

wa aad Tis 5 of Minesota, with amendments. 55 7716 fea peti 
sequently it was discovered that the disobe On motion of Mr. Underwood, the Senate pro- aqueduct of the canal at G-orgetown ; and also an es- 
oe wae occasioned by insanity, and that he ceeded to the consideration of the joint resolution | timateof the probable cost of keeping up a steamboat 
e insano asylum. The object of the requiring the Commissioner of Patents to report ferry in the place of the Potomac Bridge; and that 


5 
formation of land on the { 
river; and that he cause also an estimate to be made 
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the report be made at as early a period in the next ses- 
ston as practicalue. ' 

After some remarks by Messrs. Chapman and 
Sawyer,— 

Mr. Sawyer, moved to lay the resolution on 
the table, which was disagreed to: Yeas 76, 
pays 91. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved the pre- 
vious question, which was seconded ; and, under 
the operation thereof, the resolution was agreed 
to l 


Mr. Chapman, from the same Committee, re- 
ported a bill supplemental to an act entitled 
An act to incorporate the Washington, Alex- 
andria, and Georgetown Steam Packet Com- 
pany.“ Read and committed. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, frum the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred Senate bill to 
carry into eſſect certain provisions in the trea- 
ties between the United States and China and 
the Ottoman Porte, giving judicial powers to 
ministers and consuls of the United States in 
those countries, reported the same back to the 
House without amendment. 

After a brief explanation by Mr. Ingersoll, the 
bill was read a third time, passed, and returned 
to the Senate. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, from the same Committee, 
to which was referred Senate bill for giving 
effect to certain treaty stipulations between this 
and foreign Guvernments, for the apprehension 
and delivering up of certain offenders, reported 
the same back tu the House with amendments. 

Mr. Ingersoll made a brief explanation of the 
bill; after which, the amendments were read 
and agreed to, and the bill, as amended, was 
then read a third time, passed, and returned to 
the Senate. 

Also, the bill from the Senate for the despatch 
of business in the Supreme Court, and to repeal 
the second sectionof the actof June 17, 1844, 
entitled An act concerning the Supreme Court,’ 
with an amendment, substituting the House bill 
for the same object, passed in the early part of 
the session. 

Mr. Bowlin said, as he understood the bill, it 
was a proposition to change the entire judicial 
system. He explained the distinctions between 
the bill of the Senate and the bill of the House. 
The Senate bill could do no harm; but the House 
bill was tantamount to an abolition of the cir- 
cuil system, and he should be surprised to see 
the proposition receive twenty votes. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, was originally 
in favor of the House bill; but, upon examina- 
tion, he was now in favor of the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill conforms to the law as it now 
stands in regard io the circuit courts. It required 
a session of the Supreme Court from the first 
Monday of December to the first Monday in 
July, allowing of a vacation from the first Satur- 
day in March to the first Monday in May. 

Mr. Ingersoll explained the provisions of the 
House bill, being a proposition to relieve the 
Supreme Court from all circuit duties for twelve 
months. 

Mr. Ficklin suggested an amendment to the 
substitute, requiring the judges to remain in ses- 
sion from day to day (Sundays excepted) until 
the docket te cleared. 

After turther explanations, Mr. Ingersoll de- 
manded the previous question: and there being a 
second— 

0 8 Bowlin moved to lay the subject on the 
table. 

The yeas aad nays being demanded, ordered, 
and takep upon this motion, it was decided iu 
the negative—yeas 82, nays 84. 

The question then recurred on concurring in 
the amendment reported; and the yeas and nays 
be ing again taken, the vote stood—yeas 76, nays 
84. l 


So the substitute was rejected. 

The question recurred on the third reading 
of the Senate bill; and the vote being again 
taken by yeas and nays, it was aunounced—yeas 
61, pays 98 ; and so the bill was rejected. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll {rom the same Committee 
to which was referred Senate joint resolution 
in reference to the next census, reported the 
same back to the House with an amendment. 
Committed to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, from the same Committee, 

“to which was referred Senate resolution con- 
cerning the distribution of the statutes at large, 
reported the same back to the House without 
amendment. 

The resolution was then read a third time and 
passed, and returned to the Senate. 
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Mr. Hall, of New York, from the same Com 
miltee, to which was referred Senate bill to 
change the time of holding the Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts in the State of Kentucky, reported 
the same back to the House without amendment. 

Thereupon the bill was read a third time and 
passed, and returned to the Senate. 


Op motion of Mr. Hall, of New York, th 
Committee on the Judiciary was discharged frum 
the petition of Wyatt Eppes. Laid on the table. 

Mr. King, of Massachusetts, from the com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims, reported bills 
for the relief of the heirs of John Jackson; of 
the heirs of Willis Reddick; and, of the legal 
representatives of Col. John H. Stone, an officer 
of the Revolutionary war; which bills were se- 
verally read and committed. 

Mr. Buller, from the same Committee, report- 
ed bills for the relief of the heirs of Capt. Samuel 
Ransom, an officer of the Revolutionary war, 
killed at Wyoming ; and of Moses Van Campen ; 
which bills were read and committed. 

Also, from the same Committee, adverse re- 
ports on the petitions of the executors of Henry 
Pauling, heirs of William Cherry, and the heirs 
of Lieut. Micah Whitmarsh. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Bowlin, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the village of Carondelet, in the 
State of Missouri. Committed. 

Mr. Barringer, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of the Creek 
nation of Indians. Read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Barringer, the Committee on 
Indian Affsirs was discharged from the petitions 
of R. C. Gentry and others, Lawrence Taliaferro, 
late Indian Agent at St. Peters, John Phagan, 
Joseph Chaffee, William B. Hart, assignee of 
Alexander Anderson and others, &c. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, from the same 
Committee, to which was referred Senate bill to 
compensate R. M. Johnson for the erection of 
certain buildings for the use of the Choctaw 
Academy, reported the same back to the House 
without amendment. Committed. 

Mr. Bolts, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred Senate bill for 
the relief of the legal representatives of ‘Thomas 
J. V. Owens, deceased, reported the same back 
to the House without amendment. Committed. 

Also, from the same Committee, to which was 
referred Senate bill for ascertaining and paying 
the California claims, reported the same back to 
the House with an amendment. Committed. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, made an adverse report on the 
petition of C. H. Todd. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Schenck, from the same Committee, re- 
ported the following resolution, which was read: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed 
to purchase, out of the contingent fund, from Mechlin 
& Winder, the publi-hers of the General Navy Regis- 
ter and compilation of all Luus relating to the Naty 
of the United States, three hundred cojnes of that work, 
at @ price not exceeding three dollars per copy, and 
that the same be deposited in the Congressional Li- 
brary, subject to the further order of this House. 


Mr. Schenck, after making a few observations 
in explanation of the resolution, moved the pre- 
vious question; which was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered. 

On motion of Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, the re- 
solution was laid on the table. 

Mr. Gayle, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to which was referred a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate authorizing the submission 
of certain claims to arbitration, reported the 
same back to the House without amendment; 
and, thereupon, the bill was read a third time, 
passed, and returned to the Senate. 


Mr. Burt, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was relerred Senate bill to revive 
the act entitled“ An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of horses and other property lost or de- 
stroyed in the military service of the United 
States,” approved January 18, 1837, and the acts 
approved October 14, 1837, and August 23, 1842, 
and the last proviso of the act of March 3, 1843, 
amendatory of the same, reported the same back 
to the House without amendment. Laid on 
the table. 


Mr. Burt, under instructions from the Commit. 
tee on Military Affairs, moved a suspension of 
the rules to enable him to move to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of atie 
Union from the consideration of Senate bill re- 
lating to the payment of the fourth regiment of 


Vermont militia. Two thirds not voting ia fa» 
vor thereof, the motion was lost. 

Mr. Marsh, from the Committée on Foreign 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of the 
representatives of John M. Baker. Read and 
committed. 

On motion of Mr. S. Lawrence, the Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions was discharged 
from the petitions of John Rose, Adam Harper, 
and Mary S:gar, widow of Peter Segar. Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Hammons moved a suspension of the rules, 
for the purpose of enabling him to move to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole from 
the bill to change the time of holding the terms 
of the Circuit Court of the United States in the 
district of Maine. Lost, two-thirds not voting io 
favor thereof, 

Mr. Fries, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, made adverse reports on the petitions 
of Robert and Henry Blow, Silas Chatfield, 
James M. French, John Harrigan, and John 
Forrest. Laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Fulton, the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, to which was referred the 
House bill to authorize the payment of invalid 
pensions in certain cases, was discharged from 
the further consideration of the same; and it 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Fulton, from the same Committee, report- 
ed a bill for the relief of Horatio Fitch. Read 
and committed. 

Ou motion of Mr. Fullon, the Committee of 
the Whole were discharged feom the further 
consideration of the bill of the Senate for the 
relief of David N. Smith. 

The bill was then read a third time, passed, 
and returned to the Senate. 

On motion of Me. Venable, the Committee on 
lnvalid Pensions was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the petitions of Samuel J. 
Smith, of New York, William Wallace, Sally S. 
Crocker, and Cnarles Wilson; and they were 
laid on the table. 

Me. W. T. Lawrence, from the Commi‘tee on 
Invalid Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of 
Wa. Lynch. Read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. W. T. Lawrence, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions were discharged from 
the further consideration of the petitions of 
James Charles, John H. Goolsby, and nineteen 
others, and of Beoj. P. Snith; and they were 
Jaid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. W. T. Lawrence. the Com- 
mitte of the Whole were discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill fur the reliet of 
Catharine Clark. 8 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed; 
and, being engrossed, was read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Nes, the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions was discharged from the ſurther 
consideration of the petitions of Robert Ruse, 
Jessee Rose, Aaron H. Hoyt, Joseph M. Rhea, 
Joshua Russell, Benjamin Watson, William 
Murray, and Mrs. C. H. Johnston. Laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Venable, by direction of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further con- 
sideration of the bill for the relief of Joseph D. 
Ward. lLost—two-thirds not voting in favor 
thereof. 

Mr. Kaufman moved that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. Wentworth moved that the House pro- 
ceed to consider the business on the Speaker's 
table. Lost. 

Mr. Duer, from the Committee on Foreign Af. 
fairs, to which was referred Senate bill for the 
relief of the personal representatives of Wil- 
liam A. Slacum, deceased, reported the same 
back to the House with amendments. Com- 
mitted. i 

Mr. Schenck, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canais, to which was referred the bili to 
surrender to the State of ludiana the Cumber- 
land road jo suid State, reported the same back 
to the House without amendments. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, made a few brief re- 
marks in urgent advocacy of the bill. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut then moved the 
previous question; which was seconded, and un- 
der the operation thereof the bill was read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Schenck, the Committee on 
Roads and Canals was discharged from the 
further consideration of the petitions of the Le- 
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gislatures . and Pennsylvania, and 
of sundry petitions on the subject of a railroad 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean. Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Smith, of Illinois, ſrom the same Commit 
tee, reported a bill making an appropriation for 
surveying and opening a road from the Falts of 
St. Croix to La Pointe, on Lake Superior. Read 
and committed. 

Mr. Cummins, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of Re- 
becca Freeman. Read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Cummins, the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions was discharged from the peti- 
tions of Abigail Williams, Isaiah Williams, Let- 
tis Pond, Squire Ferris, Abigail Hamilton, 
Nancy Byrd, and Roubert Allison; and they were 
laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Donnell, the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions was discharged from 
the petitions of Nathaniel Baily, Catherine Wil- 
son, Solsbery Wheeler, heirs of James Taylor, 
Elizabeth Simpson, Ann Spencer, John T. Par- 
rish, administrator, Lemuel P. Montgomery, 
Wa. Sedford, Mrs. Sally Ketchum, Josiah 
Hobbs, Lucretia and Mercy Demmon, Henry 
Bardan, Heory Haines, and Esther Fish, widow 
“tiles Ladd, &c.; and they were laid on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was discharged from the petitions 
of Morris Fosdick and Robert Graham. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Henley, from the Committee on Patents, 
to which was referred Senate bills for the relief 
of Oliver C. Harris, reported the same back to 
the House without amendment. 

The bill was thereupon read a third time and 
passed, and returned to the Senate. 

Also, from the same Committee, a bill for the 
relief of Ross Winans. Read and committed. 

Mr. Palfrey, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, repurted a joint resolution to authorize 
the purchase of Catlin’s gallery of pictures of 
North American Indians. Read and committed. 

Mr. Preston, from the same Committee, tu 
which was referred the resolution of the Huuse 
of March 13, 1848, relative to the Smithsonian 
Institution, reported the following resolutions; 
which were read and agreed tu: 


Resolved, That it ts inexpedient to change and 
modify the act establishing the Smilhsonian İnstitu- 
tion in the manner proposed in said resolution. 

Resolved, That the Commitlee be discharged from 
the further consideration of suid resolution, and that 
it de laid upon the table. 

Mr. Murphy, fro the same Committee, report- 
eda joint resolution iu relation to the printing 
of the documents, &c. of Congress, and to the 
Library of Congress; which resolution was read 
thfee times, passed, and sent to the Seffate. 

Mr. Ashmun, from the Joint Select Committee 
on the subject of publishing the proceedings and 
debates of each House ol Congress, reported the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That, in order to secure a more full, 
impartial and prompt publication of the proceedings 
and debates of this House, the Clerk be authorized and 
directed to enter into a contract, to take effect from 
this day, and to conlinue until otherwise ordered by 
the House, with the propriclors of the two daily pa- 
pers in this city, the National Intelligencer and 
Union, for the daily publication in each paper of the 
proceedings and debales of the House, and for the 
early subsequent publication of such speeches as mem- 
bers may choose to revise and write oul at full length, 
for which the Clerk shall make weekly payment out 
of the contingent fund at the rate of 57. 50 a column 
of brevier type: Provided, That the proceedings and 
current debate shall be trangferred to the country edi- 
tion of seid papers, and one copy of each of said 
daily pepers shail be furnished to each member dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress, wilhoul additional charge. 

Mr. Ashmun asked the attention of the House 
whue he would proceed toa brief explanation 
of the resolution just read. He stated, in the 
first place, that the joint committee were unani- 
mous in recommending the measure proposed, 
excepting only the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. McKay); aud that gentleman dissented 
as to one point vuiy. With relerence to the sub- 
slance and principle of the measure, the Com- 
Milles were unanimous. A resolution in the 
same words bad been reported to the Senate, 
and would, in all probability, be adopted by that 


5. 

The object before the Committee was to give 
regular, prompt and accurate information of 
what oernre tail in thia Canitol- and this the 


result was an utter failure. 
possible, under the system adopted, to keep up 
the reports. 
fortnight, and even three weeks behind-hand,-and 
so the repurts became useless io the newspaper 
circulation. 


the debates. 


Committee were satisfied could only be accom- 
plished by the publication of the proceedings and 
debates in the leading newspapers of this city. 
They were convinced that this object could not 
be effected in any other way. The experiment 
of another way had been tried effectu illy by the 
Senate, under the superintendence of one of the 


most accurate reporters io the world. and the 
It was found im- 


They were sometimes a week, a 


This was one of the reasons why 
the Senate debates had not been transferred to 
the daily papers of this city. 

It was a fact well known, that during the pre- 


sent session of Congress, neither of the Jeading 


papers had given full reports of the debates ot 


both houses; and at least one of them—the 


Union—had given absolutely no report at all of 
These papers were cependent for 
support upon the amount ef their circulation; 
and it was not to be reasons bly expected of them 
to maintain, at their own private cost. the ex- 
pense of full Congressional reports. Every one 
would be assured of this, he thought. when he 
stated that the proprietors of the National Intel- 
ligencer had actually paid out for tbeir Congres- 
sional reports alone, more than one hundred 
thousand dollars.. While they were continued as 
public printers, he was informed that they could 
to some extent afford to sustain these reports. 
But dow Congress had taken this away from 
them, and given it to lower bidders, the question 
was, whether lor the daily distribution to our 


constituents of a full and impartial account of 


our doing and words here, we are willing to pay 
a just and liberal compensation. 


After further debate by Ms. Ashmun, Mr. Root, 
and Mr. Cobb of Georgia, the latter gentleman 
proposed to amend by striking out in the filth 
line of the resolution the words from this day,” 
and inserting the words, * from the commence- 
ment of the next session of Congress; and strik- 
ing out in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh lines 
the words, * and for the early subsequent publi- 
cation of such speeches as members may chuose 
more carefully to revise and write out at ful) 
length ; which was agreed to. 


And then, under the force of the previous 


question, the resolution was rejected—yeas 80, 


nays 85. 
Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, reported a resolution to rescind for 


the residue of the session the rule allowing to; 


any member moving an amendment in Com- 
mittee of the Whole five minutes to explain the 


amendment after the debate has been closed. 


Mr. Smith moved the previous question. 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. The yeas and nays were 
taken oo the motion and resulled: Yeas 72, 
nays 99. 

The House refusing to Jay the resolution on 
the table— 

The previous question was seconded, and, 
under the operation thereof, the resolution was 
agreed to; and a motion to reconsider the same 
was laid on the table. 


River and Harbor Bill.—On motion of Mr. 
Thompson, of Indiana, the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union (Mr. Cabell in the Chair) and resumed the 
consideration of the bill muking appropriations 
lor the preservation and repairs of the public 
works upon certain harbors and rivers and ior 
the survey ol certain barbors. 


Mr. Hunt made some explanations in relation 
to the bill, and proposed an amendment, adding 
sundry other items of improvement, after which 

Mr. Dickinson took the fluor, and addressed 
the Committee upon the subject of the improve - 
ment of harbors and rivers. The late veto mes- 
sage takes ground upon this subject to which he 
could not subscribe. He occupied the same 
position upon this subject which had been pro- 
lessed by Gen. Cass, aud by all the line of Demo- 
cratic Presidents before Mr. Polk. He would 
appropriate money to improve such harbors, 
aud the navigation of such rivers, as the national 
interest might require. Mr. Dickinson then took 
up and reviewed the doctrine of the veto mes- 
sage, and constructed an argument against the 
collection of tonnage duties by the States, for the 
purpose of improving barbors and rivers. Ile 
also spoke at length upon other topics bearing 
unon the Presidential election. N 
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General speeches were made suecessively 
by Mr. Putnam, Mr. Pilsbury, and Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Kaufman spoke only about hatf an hour, 
making pertinent allusions to the history of the 
adjustment of the boundary of the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, next addressed 
the Committee in opposition to the appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to pay the claimants against this 
Government on account of the Armistad negroes, 
which the Senate have applied to the Civil and 
Diplomatie Bill. 

Mr. Mullin next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Committee in opposition to the seve- 
ral bills of the session proposing appropriations 
of the public lands for the purposes of internal 
improvement in the West. ‘he public lands 
were held by the federal Government on trust 
for all the States; and they should be careful 
how they discharge this trust. He denied that 
the Government was owner of these lands; and 
if they persisted in this abuse of their trust, it 
ought to be removed from their hands. The day 
was when the Government did not venture to 
make these appropriations of lands; but now it 
was a struggle for the largest share between the 
new States, and the tendency wag to exclude 
the older States wholly. 

Mr. Mullin inquired into the history of the. 
cession of the public lands to the General Go- 
vernment. The cession was made to relieve the 
Government from the debt of the Revolution, 
and for the purpose of quieting the contests about 
them among the States themselves in relation 
thereto; and though the cession was perpetual, 
yet these lands were to be applied only to Na- 
tional objects. These appropriations for western 
States were for local objects and improvements, 
and must be regarded in the light of mere gifts 
io these States. He showed that these dona- 
tions were still greater than the mere value of 
the land given; for the price of land was raised 
for a distance of from fiiteen to twenty miles, of 
which increase in value the Government re- 
ceived no advantage farther than six miles, 
which was the limit of the donation of alteruate 
sections. 

He reviewed all the arguments by which this 
outrage upon the’older States was now sought to 
be violated, and espec.ally that by which it was 
alleged that the Government lost nothing, be- 
cause, in all these donations, they give away 
one-half, and double the price of the remaining 
half. He showed how poor a justification this 
was for the violation of atrast. The Govern- 
ment had thus thrown upon it the worst lands, 
and if the lands remaining will not sell for the 
| higher price dewanded, then the Treasury was 
robbed to that amount. The General Govera- 
ment was not a speculator in land. It was av 
swer enough to all such applications for lands, 
to reply that we do not hold these lands in trust 
for any such purpose. 


He argued that Congress had only the right 
to increase the trust fund—to improve the land 
for the benefit of the cestuique trust. It you give 
them away for the States to make improvement, 
they get the benefit of the improvement; but if 
the General Government makes the improve- 
ment itself, the General Government gets the 
benefit. 

Mr. Ficklin followed, and contended, in reply 
to the gentleman trom New York, (Mr. Murphy,) 
thal the heavy merchants of tbe Atlantic cities 
were profited as much as the people of the west 
(themselves, by the facilities of commerce which 
were opening among them. He spoke particu- 
larly of the importance io the whole country) 
the whole Northern tier of Stutes—of the con- 
struction of the Illinois railroad {rom Cairo to 
Chicago, and of the IIlinois canal connecting 
the waters of the Mississippi with Lake Michi- 
gan. 

3 Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, obtained the floor, 
and moved that the Couwmittee rise; but witb- 
held the motion at the instance of several gentle- 
men, and proceeded. He adverted to the amount 
of the appropriation proposed to be put into the 
bill under consideration—some six or seren hun- 
ured thousand dollars, he said--and inen he 
regarded the large indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment, and the fact that the expenses of the war 
were hardly yet well ascertained; and asked if 
ine present could be regarded by any as a pro- 
per time tọ go into a system of expenditures for 
internal improvements. f 

80 Upon 110 subject of slavery, Mr. Johnson said 
there was in the United States twelve hundred 
millions of dollars invested in slaves. The an- 
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nual interest of this amount was seventy-two | being made known, a constabulsry force of be- 
millions. He then showed that all the talent tween 40 and 50 men, under sub inspector Trant, 
which this immense capital controls, stands as | of the Callum station, proceeded to the neighbor- 
the advocate of bigh prices for labor, in which hood of Ballingarry, on the borders of Tippera- 
the masses of our citizens were concerned. | ry, to assist in the arrest of O’Brien who, it was 
When a man’s capital consists in labor, it is to | stated, was somewhere in the mountains of that 
his interest that labor should command high | locality, with a large body of armed peasantry. 
prices. But when capital becomes separated These were met by O'Brien, and a force of 
from labor, the case changes, and it becomes | armed peasantry stated to be between four and 
the interest of capital to reduce the price of | five thousand, at the Commons of Bonlagh, «hen 
Jabor. Trant took sheller in Mr. McCormick’s house 
He then pursued in succession various topics| which was surrounded by a strung wall, and 
broached in this debate, and treated of them at Stood on an elevated position. A system of har- 
Jength ; such as the appropriation to pay for the | ricades was immediately commenced, aud other 
Armistad negroes, the Mexican war, the return of | Measures to resist an entrance into the buileing. 
Santa Anna, and the connection of the adminis- O'Brien demanded a surrender of their arms, 
tration therewith. promising them protection. No answer was 
Mr. Oullaw next obtained the floor, at 11} | given to this, and he (O'Brien) was fired upon 
o’clock, but gave way to a motion that the Com- | at a distance of only twelve yards without effect. 
mittee rise; which was agreed to, and the | Some cross firing took place between the insur- 
House adjourned. gents and the police, killing and wounding se ver- 
al of the former, when the body under O'Brien 
broke and fled; aaother police force having heard 
the firing at some distance, came up, when a gen- 
eral retreat of the whole took place. The po- 
~~" | hice then withdrew from the scene of action. 
The Steamship Camsria arrived at New York | Several persons were found dead and others badly 


on Saturday, bringing intelligence to the 5th inst., | Wounded. Mr. Dillon is represented to be among 


h ‘led follow; : the latter, baving been shot in the knee, O'Brien 
-when she sailed The following summary is co- shortly afler was seen to ride off in the direction 
pied from the Ledger of this city: 


of Kilkenny. a 

The above statement needs confirmation. Th 
Dublin Post (not a physical force repealer) ex- 
presses much doubt on the subject, and gives the 
following sateinent of the affair: 

“ Inspector Trant, it appears, with forty po- 
lice, had been for some time in proximity with 
about three hundred country people, William 
Smith O’Brien at their bead. Some amicable 
communication must have taken place between 
the two chiefs, for It is positively stated by our 
informant that Smith O’Brien rode away on Mr. 
Trant’s horse. A police party of twenty, under 
the command of Inspector Cox, marched up to 
join Sub- Inspector ‘'rant’s party, and these were 
fired on after Mr. O’Brien’s departure, by the par- 
ty he had just left. Another party of twenty po- 
lice, under the command of Sub-Inspector J. 
Callaghan Foot, also arrived at this period, and 
both formed a junction with Mr. Trant's party, 
who immediately attacked the party which fired 
on Cox, killing tour, and wounding ten or twelve. 
The shots of the peasantry took no effect, and 
those that escaped the fire of the police instantly 
dispersed.” 


About 1 o’clock on Wednesday morning, a 
steam tug, which had been specially engaged for 
the occasion, proceeded out into the river with a 
party of police to search among the passengers 
of the ship John R. Skiddy, which had just ar- 
rived from New York, fur armed sympathizing 
American confederates. 

The search was unsuccessful. Some respec- 
table young men of desperate fortunes, connected 
with the Dublin clubs, have gone by the great 
Southern and Western Railways, with a view of 
joining the army at Slievenamon Mountains, 
which they say is to be the ultimate head quar- 
ters of O’Brien and Meagher, and to occupy 
Waterford, Doheny, Coik, and O’Gorman Lime- 
rick. 

The 9th Regiment of Infantry, which last 
week in Liverpool, went off by railway imme- 
diately on landing into the disturbed districts. 


Latrer.—On Sunday, Smith O'Brien and his 
followers were still in the Colliery District, be- 
tween Slievenamon and the Village of Balllin- 
garry. It was said considerable accession to the 
Rebel ranks had come from Clanaulty, the estate 
of Lord Hawarden. 

This detachment had seized a number of bul- 
locks belonging to that noble Lord, and drove 
them asa supply for the rebels. The large 
army was concentrated in the disturbed districts, 
under the command of Generals Napier and 
McDonald. 

Lord Hardinge arrived in Dublin on Tuesday, 
to take command of the military force. 


The following is from the Irish papers of 
Wednesday: The accounts from the South are 
quite tranquil. The army concentrated around 
the district where the rebels are located were to 
have moved this morning, under the command of 
Generals Napier and Macdonald, to scour the 
country, and effectually to crush the insurgent 


Foreign News. 


A 


The Cambria brings intelligence of an unsuc- 
cessful outbreak in Ireland. We of course have 
to rely upon the English version of the matter, 
for the Irish papers friendly to the Irish cause 
have been mostly suppressed. This will account 
for the ridicule thrown over the movement. A 
collision bad taken place between the police and 
the insurgents; the latter have been worsted and 
the leaders are fleeing from arrest. The im- 
mense preparations made by the English govern- 
ment seems to overpower all idea of effectual 
resistance. A continued stream of forces con- 
sisting of cavalry, infantry and artillery bave 
poured into Ireland, and an immense fleet of war 
steamers encircled the whole coast. The Felon, 
Nation and other papers were seized, the types 
carried away, and effectual steps taken to pre- 
vent their re-appearance. Nine counties were 
further proclaimed under the Arms Act, inclu- 
ding math Galway and seven baromes in Cork 
county, Wexford, Queen’s county, Carlow, Kil- 
dare, Wicklow, and eight baronies io King’s 
county; Westmeath, Louth, and four baronies 
in Cavan; Farney, in Monaghan; two baronies 
in Aimagh, and the carony of Newry, in the 
county of Down. Meantime numerous arrests 
have been made in Dublin aud in various coun- 
ties. Patrick O’Higgins, the leader of the Dub- 
lin Chartists, was the first person sent to Kıl- 
mainham jail on a charge of high treason. 

From the Jatest advices received from the dis- 
turbed districts about Ballingarry, where Gea. 
Macdonald has established his head-quarters, 
everything continues peaceable, with the general 
impression that the moment the troops were 
withdrawn, dissatisfaction would again show it- 
self. O'Brien is supposed, by the most cool- 
headed people writing from the spot, to be 
concealed in some of the mines m the neighbor- 
hood. 

Wilmer and Smith’s European Times says :— 
It is quite evident, from all that has occurred, 
that the movement has totally failed. ‘The most 
sanguine of the Confederates must now de aware 
that there never existed the smallest chance of 
successfully coping with the British arms.” 

France is quiet. The Paris papers announce 
the death of Gen. Damesme on Saturday. 

A portion of the French squadron bad sailed 
from Naples for Ancona. 

From Spain there is no news of any import- 
ance. 

In Portugal all is quiet; the last dates from 
Lisbon are to the 29th ult. 

The news from Morocco is that the people are 
again rising in insurrection. 

There has been a long and close battle between 
the Austrians and the Piedmontese, and victory 
has finally declared for Radetzky, who has suc- 
ceeded in effecting the object he had in view, 
and in forcing Charles Albert to retire beyond 
the Mincio. 


IRELAND.~The proclamation for the ar. 
rest of Meagher, Doheny, Dillon and O'Brien, 
und all others engaged in treasonable prac- | movement. 
tices, or any person who shall aid, harbor, or! It is stated that Smith O’Brien had fled from 
shelter them, or mislead those in perzuit of them, the colliery district of Tipperary—that he had 
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arrived at Woodford, on his way to New Quay, 
a little sea-port village in the coun of Galway. 

One letter informs us that the peasantry were 
returning toward Thurles, and resuming their 
work. 

The 75th Regiment, with two pieces of ar- 
tillery, arrived at Kilkenny on Wednesday even- 
ing. There was no later intelligence of the 
whereabouts of the fugitive insurgents. 


Tne Army iu Inttanp.—As a matter of inter- 

est al the present moment, we subjoin the official 

return of the troops in Ireland for the month 
commencing August 1. 

Ist Dragoon Guards, Cahir; 6th Dragoon 
Guards, Dundalk; 2d Dragoons, Athlone; 4th 
Light Dragoons, Newbridge; 6th Light Dragoons, 
Dublin; 7th Huzzars, Dublin and Tipperary ; 
8:h Royal Irish, Newbridge; 12th Lancers, Cork; 
13th Light Dragoons, Longford ; 17th Lancers, 
Dublin; lst foot, 2d bat. Parsonstown ; 2d foot, 
Dublin; 3.4 foot, Pilltown; Ath foot, 2d bat. 
Youghal; 9th foot Dublin; 13th foot, Belfast; 
26th foot, Cork; 31st foot, Athlone; 35th foot, 
Dublin; 40th foot, Galway; 41st foot, Butte- 
vant; 43d foot, Templemore ; 47th foot, Clon 
mel; 48th foot, Dublia; 49th foot, Dublin ; 55th 
foot, Dublin; 57th foot, Enniskillen; 59th foot, 
Templemore ; 60th foot, Dublin ; 64th foot, Li- 
merick ; 68th foot, Mullingar; 70th foot, Cork; 
71st foot, Naas; 74th foot, Dublin; 75th foot, 
Phoenix Park; 83d foot, Kilkenny; 85th foot, 
Dublin; 89th foot, Kilkenny sand Parsonstown ; 
924 foot, Limerick ; depot companies of 7th foot, 
Waterford ; 19th foot, Castlebar; 34th foot, Ne- 
nagh ; 38th foot, Boyle; 66th foot, Kinsale ; 73d 
foot, Fermoy ; 79th foot, Mullingar; 88th foot, 
Tralee; 95th foot, Londonderry. 

In addition, there are detachments of Royal 
Artillery, stationed at Dublin and in out districts; 
Royal Marines, Out-Pensioners, Royal Engi- 
neers, and armed Police—making in all, a force 
of about 49,000. 


Nava Prerarations.—The following appear 
in the Cork Constitution: The Channel fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Napier, has been 
placed under the immediate command of Admiral 
Mackay, for service on the coast of Ireland only. 
A war steamer is to bg moored off Monkstown, 
and another off Passage West, and a naval officer 
is to be stationed in Blackrock Castle, and ano- 
ther in the neighborhood of General Turner’s 
residence, with signal flags to keep up a corres- 
pondence between the military at Cork barracks 
and the fleet in Cove harbor. 

The military and police are all called in from 
the small outposts to the large towns in this 
county. 

Sheds are fitting up in the Custom House for 
200 of the military, and a party of military is 
also to b@ stationed at Cat Fort.” . 


Over 3000 men were seen from Clonmel to 
have assembled on yesterday at Slievenamon, 
whilst the Waterford mountains immediately 
over the town, were literally black with people, 
whose movements were watched with the utmost 
anxiety by the officers of the garrison. 


Kirxenny.—The military outposts of this 
county are strengthened considerably. This 
morning, 300 men of the 75th, commanded by 
Maj. Delanzy marched from this city, taking 
their tents with them, for Callen, to be there eu- 
camped to act in conjunction with Gen. Macdo- 
nald, and under that officer’s command. A com- 
pany of the 83d, under Lieut. Crow, also march- 
ed to Castlecomer, to strengthen the garrison 
there. Intelligence stating that Maj. Gen. Prince 
George of Cambridge, will come to Kilkenny 10 
case of an outbreak here has been received. 


Proclamations of arrest for the following per- 
sons, charged with treasonable practices, have 
also been made, viz: Michae! Crean, Thomas M. 
Halpin, Francis Morgan, John H. Dunne, James 
Cantwell, Thos. D'Arsy McGee, Joseph Bren. 
nan, Thomas Devin Reilly, John Cantwell, Ste- 
phen J. Meany, Henry Shaw, aod James Lalor. 


Numerous arrests have been made of persons 
implicated of treason. Among these are J. F. 
Lalor, Editor of the Felon ; Michael J. Barry, jr., 
Editor of the Northern Reporter; Mr. Halpin and 
Mr. Rea, of Belfast; Charles Taaffe, Barrister ; 
W.T. Meyler; Ralph and Isaac Varian; Patrick 
O'Higgins; Dr. Kane, and Mr. J. S. Meany and 
Mr. Brennan, lately connected with the Felon 
newspaper. Mr. O'Gorman, jr., was Closely 
pursued, but made his escape. The arrested 
were al! thruat inte.nelaea. -. : i 
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Secret Corpesrondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


We have the following from a confidential cor- 
respondent in Dublin. Ii is almost too favorable 
to be believed, and yet the blind and inconsistent 
reports of the British press seem to give a plausi- 
bility te our correspondent’s statements. 

The number of the British troops said to be 
killed seems exaggerated. The letter was writ- 
ten in cypher to evade the vigilance of the Brit- 
ish Post Office, which would otherwise have de- 
tained it, bat we make the number six thousand. 
The writer would not knowingly deceive the 
public. His brother is a resident of this city. 
Without further comment we subjoin the letter: 


Dustin, Aug. 3, 1848. 


No newspaper here dare tell the tru.h concern- 
ing the battle of Slievenamon, but from all we 
can learn the people have had a great victory. 
Gen. Macdonald, the commander of the British 
forces, is killed, and six thousand troops killed 
and wounded. The road for three miles is cover- 
ed with the dead. We hsve also the inspiring 
iotelligence that Kilkenny and Limerick have 
been taken by the people. Tux rrorlx or Dos- 
BLIN HAVE GONE IN THOUSANDS TO ASSIST IN THE 
countay. Mr. John B. Dillon was wounded in 
both legs. Mr. Meagher was also wounded in 
both arms. It is generally expected that Dublin will 
rise and attack the Jails on Sunday night, (Aug. 6.) 

All the people coming in on the railroad are 
cautioned and commanded not to tell the news. 
When the cars arrive, thousands of the Dublin 
people are waiting [gr the intelligence. The po- 
lice drive away those who are seen asking ques- 
tions. Why all this care of the government to 


‘prevent the spread of intelligence, unless it be 


that something has happened which they want 
kept as a secret? If they had obtained a victory 
tbey would be very apt to let us know it. 

We are informed that the 3d Buffs (a regiment 
of Infantry) turned and fought with the people. The 
Bist Regiment at Athlone, have also declared 
for the people, and two regiments sent to disarm 
them ° 

The mountain of Slievenamon is almost inac- 
cessiole. There is but one approach to it. It is 
said to be well supplied with provisions. It was 
a glorious place for our noble Smith O'Brien to 
select. Ii is said he has sixty thousand men 
around him, with a considerable supply of arms, 
ammunition and cannon. In 98 the rebels could 
not be taken from Slievenamon until they chose 
to come out themselves. 

A lady who caine to town yesterday, and who 
had passed the scene of batile, said that for three 
miles the stench arising from dead men and 
horses was almost suffucating. 

Wexford was quite peaceable till recently— 
but the Government in its madness procla med 
it, and now it is in arms tu assist the cause. 
Now that we are fairly and spiritedly at it, are 
we not worthy of help? What are you doing for 
us? People of America, Ireland stretches her 
hands to you for assistance. Do not let us be 
disappointed. 

Private correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Dosi, July 31, 1848. 


On Satorday week, when O’Brien, Meagher 
and O'Gorman heard of the new ty rannic bill 
which Parliament were passing, they wisely 
went to the country. O'Gorman is in Limerick 
with 10,000 men. Meagher is in Wexford with 
I don’t know how many thousand. O’Brien is 
encamped with 30,000 at the mountain of Slieve- 
namon in Tipperary, and he asked the people if 
they were disposed to let him be taken. They 
ehouted no. The greatest anxiety exists in Dub- 
lin to hear news every hour. Jn the meantime 
the bloody Government are surrounding the 
people with military. Every day for the last 
week regiments of soldiers are arriving from 
Engiaod and going at once to the South! As in 
90, we are once more at real issue with the old 
despot. Now, when our friends in your happy 
land see we are truly determined, assist us. A 
Isttle help now does it. Does not glory, humanity 
celi en you 7 lu the meantime Government are 
arresting numbers who are suspected. Even this 
morning nineteen yo ‘men were arrested in 
their beds at Pim’s in George’s street, before the 
establishment opened! This is the policy of the 
Government, to provoke hostilities at once, while 
the people’s policy is to wail until the harvest is 
riper. It is reported that there are American 
and French officers with Smith O’Brien, and 
that they have breastworks thrown up so as to 
resist all the cannon that can be brought againet 


~ — ( 


them. The whole force of military, police and 


constabulary was, before the last three or four 


regiments came in, only 45,000 men, and if 
England was stripped she could only send 15,000 
more. In 98, with half the population, there 
were 175,000 British bayonets here. Good bye. 
Yours, truly, He tp, Herp. 


Private Correspondence of the M. F. Tribune. 
Help! Help !— Haste! Haste ! 
Dusiin, Aug. 2, 1848. 


All is despotism here! The liberty of the 
Press is no more! The “ Nation,” ‘* Tribune,” 
and “ Felon” newspapers are crushed, the types 
seized, and the printers put in prison! The 
“ Freeman” has a censor placed over it, and is 
not allowed to publish any true account from 
Slierenamon, or from where our leaders are. The 
passengers on the railroads are examined and 
sworn to secrecy by magistrates before they are 
let away to Dublin. Still the facts, it appears, 
creep out. The report yeasterday from private 
letters was that 6,000 of the British troops, under 
Col. McGregor and Geo. Macdonald thought to 
force the pass of the mountains where O'Brien 
is. The insurgents, it appears, prepared to meet 
them in line; the troops fired; the others fell 
flat and let them fire over their heads, then charg- 
ed with loud shouts; in the meantime auother 
body of insurgents came at the rear and cut up 
tremendously the British troops. McGregor and 
Macdonald, it is said are shot. Dublin ia nearly 
empty of troops; yet, as communication is cut 
off with the leaders, the people are at a loss how 
to act. It appears the mountain of Slievenamon 
is well supplied with provisions, ammunition and 
cannon. Certainly the rewards of £500 and £300, 
&c., are now offered, these ten days back, aud 
Government, with all its troops and means, have 
not arrested the brave leaders. 

Sisevenamon is seventeen miles in circumfer- 
ence, three miles from base to summit, and sur- 
rounded by a bog. It is not twenty miles from 
Cork. 


France.—There is some doubt about France 
interfering in the Italian question, though it is 
said two regiments have already left Lyons for 
that purpose. The Minister of War had given 
orders for the immediate formation of a camp at 
Marseilles, of from 15,000 to 20,000 men. En- 
voys from Sardinia aud Venice had arrived in 
Paris. Goudchaux’s bill for a tax on mortgages 
had been carried by a vote of 378 tu 339. 

The Minister of Martne intends to make a re- 
duction in the Budget uf Marine of 30, 000. 000ſ. 

lt is now said that the result of the interview 
between the Envoys from Italy and General Ca- 
vaignac is that France will endeavor to come tu 
an understanding, with England, in the first in- 
stance, to offer the joint mediation of both couu- 
tries to Charles Albert and Austria. 

The National Assembly, at ils sittings on the 
3d instant, was occupied with considering the 
report of the Committee on the Insurrections. 
By that report the affair of the lst March is cha- 
racterized as a manifestation; that of the 6th of 
April as 8 conspiracy, that of the 15th of May 
as an overt act of treason ; and that uf June as 
civil war. Ledru Rollin is inculpated in April 
and May; Louis Blanc and Caussidiere, the jat- 
ier very seriously in all, and M. Proudhon, in 
June. It is supposed thal these parties will be 
taken into custody. 

LaMARTINE is nol compromised in any of the 
outbreaks. 7 

The celebrated bulletin of the Republic, No. 
16, is cited in the commencement of the report 
and Madame George Sand stigmatized as its au- 
thor. 

After the report was read. Ledru Rollin 
mounted the tribune, and defended himself witu 
feverish animation, without producing any effect. 

The Mountain cheered him furiously. M. 
Louis Bianc next spoke, with still more embar- 
russmeni than Ledru Rollin. 

The first part took about an hour in the deli- 
very, and at the close of it the session was sus- 
pended for a short time. Certaiu passages in 
this strongly inculpated M. Ledru Rollin, Louis 
Blanc and Caussidiere, and the reading of them 
elicited from these inidviduals severally most 
violent reclamations, and drew from M. Caussi- 
diere, more especially, epithets in relerence to 
ibe reports which polite ears do not delight in. 


Spain.—From Spain there is no news of any 
importance. Court intrigues and squabbles are, 
as usual, the prevailing topics of the day. In 
Portugal all is quiet; the last dates from Lisbon 
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are to the 29th ult. The news from Morocco 
is that the people are again rising in insurreo- 
tion. 

Iraty.—There has been a long and close bat- 
tle between the Austrians and the Piedmontese, 
and victory has finally declared for Radetzky, 
who has succeeded in effecting the object he had 
in view, and in forcing Charles Albert to retire 
beyond the Mincio. On the 23d the Austrians, 
who seem to have taken the Piedmontese by sur- 
prise, were completely victorious. ‘They swept 
the whole country before them. 

On the 24th, they were attacked in their posi- 
tion by the Piedmontese, and driven farther, 
leaving 2 500 prisoners in the hands of the Italian 
army, On the 25th the battle was renewed, anil 
continued until night, when the Piedmontese 
army retired in good order, taking with them 
their prisoners. The head quarters of Charles 
Albert were, on the 26th, at Goito. 

M. Goureiri had arrived from Milan, with 
an address to the members of the French Go» 
vernment, signed by the whole of the members of 
the Provisional Government of Lombardy, and 
earnestly invoking the intervention of France, 
by sea and land, in favor of Italian independence. 

From Turin, a telegraphic despatch announces 
that the Provisional Government having been 
broken up, Charles Albert, by the wish of the 
people, had been proclaimed Dictator. A slight 
engagement bad again taken place between the 
Austrians and the Piedmontese on the 27th, in 
which the Italians were at first successful in re- 
covering their former positions; but owinz to 
reinforcements arriving to their enemy, they 
were obliged to abandon them. 


Spain.—Madrid Jetters of the 26th ult. men- 
tion a military revolt at La Granja ; 2,000 con- 
victs had revolted, murdered their guards, and 
fled into the country with the intention of joining 
the Montemolinists. 


Prussia.—Intelligence from Berlin to August 
l. ‘the Prince and Princess of Prussia have 
again taken up their residence in Berlin, which 
they had not visited since the 18th of March last. 


— . — 


Latex rrom Mexico.—An arrival at Neu 
Orleans from Mexico brings Vera Cruz dates of 
3d inst. and the gratilying imtelligence that the 
revolution in that country had been finally sup- 
pressed. The particulars are not given,—but, 
from the fact being stated thatthe prisoners taken 
were discouraged, and pledged themselves to 
support the government, we infer that an action 
must have taken place, in which the insurgents 
were defeated and a considerable po: tion of their 
furce captured. 

Mostof the Americans left in Mexico had 
taken their departure fur Yucatan, whether armed 
and organized, or with the view of settling in 
tbat country, is not stated, but it may be fairly 
presumed that our brave and enterprizing citi- 
zens are prepared for any emergency that may 
arise. ö 

Youcaran.—Sisal dates to the 15th ult. have 
been received. The white inhabitants in the 
neighborhood of Sisal have been gaining power, 
and are gradually subduing the Indians ; but fa- 
mine will shortly finish what the Indians have 
left. The poorer class are already dropping off 
fast, owing tọ their extreme destitution. 


IMPORTANT FROM OREGON. 


Battle with the Indians. imericans Victorious— 
Call for more Troops ! 


Sr. Louis, August 3d, 9 P. M. 

Ten men arrived here this evening from St. 
Josephs, direct from Oregon. They made the 
trip to this city in 87 days. 

On the 10th of March a battle was fought be- 
tween the Indians and the Oregon Regiment, in 
which the former were defeated, with fifty killed 
and many wounded. The Americans bad nine 
killed and ten wounded. 

The pursuit of the Indians was abandoned for 
want of provisions, and ammunition. 

The Regiment bave been successful io defend- 
ing the Territory. They are in great want of 
provisions, ammunilion and horses. ; 

Col. Gillian, who commanded the Regiment, 
was killed, after the battle, by the accidental 
discharge of a rifle. 

Propositions of peace were entertained by the 
Indians, but notbing had been settled. 

‘The Governor had called for three hundred 


moro troops. 
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The Mormon settlement at Salt Lake, was 


flourishing. 


The Oregon emigrants were met at Sweet 


Water. 


Colonel Garland and Mejor Brant have ar- 


rived from Fort Mann. 


Thirty-three Indians 


were killed in the engagement on the 13.h of 
June, between Lieut. Roll’s command and the 


C amanches. 
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The following tables have been compiled nt the 
Treasury Department, by request of Messrs. Cam- 


—— ee Ne 


mann and Whitehouse, of New York. The popula- 


tion of the United States, public debt, receip!s trom 


loans and Treasury notes, receipte exclusive of loans 
and Treasury notes, and payments on account of the 
debt each year, from 1791, to June, 1843, are fully 
exhibited, in order that oficial information of the ex- 


tent of our population, resources and debt may be 


given to foreigners and others desirous ot investing 
in American Stocks. 


Year. 


Population. 


Debt. 


Census of 1791 4,067,371 75.463 476 52 
2 4,205,414 77 227.924 66 
3 4.343.457 80.352.634 04 
4 4.481.500 78.427.401 77 
5 4.619 543 80.747.587 39 
6 4,757,586 83,762,172 07 
7 4.895.629 82.046.479 38 
8 5.033,672 79,228,529 12 
9 5.171.715 78.408.069 77 
Census of 1800 5.300.758 82.976.294 35 
1 5.502772 83.038.050 80 
2 5 695,787 80,712 632 25 
3 6,888 801 77 054,686 30 
4 6.08 1,816 86,427,120 88 
5 6.274 830 82.312.150 50 
6 6, 467.815 75.723.270 66 
7 6,660,859 69,218,398 64 
8 6.853.874 65.196.317 97 
9 7.078 888 57 023,192 09 
Census of 1810 7,239,903 58.173.217 52 
11 7.479.729 48.005 587 76 
12 7,719,555 45,209,737 90 
13 7.959.381 55,962,827 57 
14 8,199.208 81,457,846 24 
15 8,439 034 99.833.660 15 
16 8,678. 860 127,334,933 74 
17 8.918.687 123 491 965 16 
18 9.158.513 103 466.633 83 
19 9,393,339 95,529,648 28 
Census of 1820 9 635,166 91.015.566 15 
1 9.959.965 89,987,437 66 
2 10.281.765 93,516,676 98 
3 10, 603.565 90.875.877 28 
4 10,925 365 90,239.777 77 
5 11.247.165 83.788 432 71 
6 11.568.965 81,154,059 99 
7 11.890, 765 73.987,357 20 
8 12 212,565 67.475 053 87 
9 12 534 365 58,421,413 67 
Census of 1830 12 856,165 48.565.406 50 
1 13 277.415 39, 123.191 68 
2 13.698 665 24,322,235 18 
3 14.119.915 7.001.032 88 
4 14,641,155 4.760.082 68 
5 14,962 415 351.289 05 
6 15,333,665 291,089 05 
7 15,8014 915 1,878,223 55 
8 16,226,165 4 857 660 46 
9 16.647, 415 11.983.737 53 
Census of 1840 17.068.666 5.125, 077 63 
1 17,560,052 6.737,393 00 
2 18.051.499 15,024,456 37 
June 30 3 18,542,915 27,748,158 23 
4 19,034,332 24.748.188 23 
5 19,525,749 17,093,794 80 
6 20,017,165 16,750,926 53 
7 20,508,582 38 956 628 38 
Es tmated 8 21.000, 000 48.526, 309 37 
0 5 0 a 8 — 
S an 88 
5 SN 35 
& 2 
cae 328 Ry 
T 2 8 8 8 g © at 
Year. S mE ES RE S 
1791 5.791,112 56 4.418913 19 5.287.949 50 
1792 5,070,806 46 3.669 960 21 7.263;665 99 
1793 1,067,701 14 4.652.923 14 5,819.505 29 
1794 4.619.196 78 5,431,964 87 5.801.578 09 
1795 3,303,268 20 6.114.334 59 6.084.411 6] 
1796 362,500 00 8.377.549 65 5, 835.846 44 
1797 70, 135 41 8,633,780 98 5.792.421 82 
1798 308.576 27 7.900, 495 80 3,936,294 14 
1799 5,074,646 63 7.546.813 31 4.596 876 78 
1800 1 602,435 04 10.843.749 10 4,573,369 95 
1801 10,125 00 12,933,330 95 7.291.707 04 
1802 5,597 39 14,994,793 95 9,539,004 76 


s 


1803 
1804 
1505 
1806 
1807 
1803 
1809 
1810 
1811. 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1520 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1823 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1538 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


* Estimated, returns not completed. 
j 8 5 
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1,832 16 
2,759,992 25 
8'309 U5 
12.837.900 
26, 184.435 CO 
23.377,911 
35.26, 320 78 
9.494436 
734512 
8,765 
2.291 

3 040.824 13 
5,000,324 00 


5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 


2.992.989 15 
12,7 16.820 86 
3,857,276 21 
5,589,547 51 
13.659.317 39 
14,808,735 64 
12.55 1,409 19 
1,877,847 95 


28.900, 765 36 


11.064.077 63 
11.826 307 38 
13.560 693 20 
15.559.931 07 
16,398,019 26 
17.060,661 93 

7.773.473 12 
9.334 214 28 
14,423,529 09 
9.801.133 76 
14.310 409 95 
11.181.625 16 
15 696 916 82 
47 676.975 66 
33.099019 74 
21.5855 171 04 
24 603374 37 
17,840,669 55 
14.573 379 72 
20 232 427 94 
200 540.666 26 
19 331.212 73 
21,840,858 02 
25.260 434 21 
22 966 363 96 
24,763 639 23 
24.827.627 33 
24,844,116 51 
28,526.820 82 
31,865,561 16 
33,948,426 25 
21,791,935 55 
85,430,087 10 
50,826,796 08 
24,890,864 59 
26,303,561 74 
30.023.966 68 
19,442,646 08 
16,860,160 27 
19.965.009 25 
8,231,004 26 
29,320,707 78 
29,941,853 90 
29 699,967 74 
26.437, 403 16 


7.256.159 43 saves a hundred to the country. During the present 


8,171,787 
7.359.889 
8 959 884 
6.307.720 
10.260.215 
6.452 551 
f. 004, 904 
8.009.204 
4.419.622 
11.105 123 
7 900,543 
12.623 922 35 
21 871 052 § 
25 423 03b 
21.296 201 
7.703 926 
8,625 494: 
8,367 093 62 
7.8 18.949 
5 530,016 
16.533.303 
12.095.341 
11.041.052 
10,003 665 
12 163.438 07 
12,383 867 78 
11,355,748 22 
16,174,378 22 
17,840.309 29 
1,543,543 38 
6,176,565 19 
58,191 28 
21.822 91 
5.605.720 27 
11,117,957 42 
4,086,613 70 
5,600,689 74 
8,575,539 94 
861,596 55 
12 991.902 84 
8,595,019 10 
1,213,823 31 
6,719,282 37 


79 
61 
10 
35 
16 
46 
05 


70 


21,256,700 00 „35,425,750 59 15,429,197 2t 


Present debt. including the amount to be realized 
on the let of July, 1818, of the Loans of 1846, 1847, 
and 1848, $65,787,008 ,92. 
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WeEstTERN SAEAMBOATS.— The third number of the 
Western Boatman, furnishes a list of steamboats 
built on the Western rivers prior to the close of the 
year 1835. In speaking of this list, the editor says: 


From the foregoing list we find 684 boats, measur- 
ing 106,135 tons, averaging 155 tons each. 
344 worn out or abandoned 
238 snagged or otherwise sunk 
68 burnt 


17 lost by collisions 


17 e 


xplosions 


501 r et. 

343 as 
10 do. 
21 do. 
22 do. 


The 17 boats which had their boilers burst were 
the Washington, Union, Atlas, Caledonin, Porpoise, 
Cotton Plant, Tallyno, Tricolor, Car of Commerce, 
Alabama, Hornet, Kanawha, Helen McGregor, Hun- 
iress, Gen. Robinson, Arkansas, and Teche. 

Average age uf boats worn out or abandoned, five 


years n 


early. 


Average age of boats sunk, burnt, or otherwise 


lost, four years nearly. 


Built in Pittsburgh District 301 
Do. Cincinnatti do. 221 
Do. Louisville do. 103 
Do. Nashville do. 19 
Do. other places 37 

Total 684 
Number of boats built in each of tho ſollowing 
years: 
1811 1 1820 9 1828 35 
1812 0 1821 7 1829 55 
1813 l 1522 10 1830 43 
1814 2 1823 14 1831 61 
1816 5 1824 13 1832 80 
1817 8 1825 32 1833 48 
1818 31 1826 60 1834 5S 
1819 34 1827 24 1835 52 
82 169 433 


Since 1835 the business of steamboat building has 
regularly and rapidly increased. There sre now 
afluaton the Western rivers more steainboats than 
the total number built previous to 1836. Of the 
boats built up to the close of 1835, more than one- 
third of the whole were lost, owing to obstructions in 


the navigation of the rivers. 


This frightful destruc- 


tion of property continues and must continue to go 
on just as long as our Presidents continue to veto 
bills appropriating money for the removal.of snags 
and other obstructions from the beds of the rivers. 
Every dollar expended by the Guvernment in the 
improvement of our great commercial high ways 


45 


78 square miles, or 462,878,720 acres. 


29 mainder of the North-western Territory, norih 


administration, obstructions of various kinds have 
been suffered to accumulate in the beds of the rivers, 
and many steamboats have been wrecked on ther. 
This nevlect of duty on the part of the Government 
will not be acquiesced in by ary party in the West. 
All will unite in demanding from the Government 
ample protection for Western commerce, such as 
has been liberally and wisely extended towards the 
commerce of the ocean. 
— — 


A variety of interesting statistics in reference 


' to the new Territories has been developed in the 


recent reports of Secretary Marcy and others, 
which accompanies the message of the Presi- 
dent, in relation to New Mexico and California: 


The Oregon Territory, it appears, comprises 


1 | 341,463 square, miles, or 218,536,320 acres. The 


Terriiory north-west of the Mississippi, 723.248 
The re- 


of the Ohio, 22.336 square miles, or 14,295 040 


| acres. The Indian Territory west of Missouri 


aud Arkansas, 248 851 square miles, or 159,264. 
640 acres. California, 448,691 square miles, or 
287,162,240 acres. New Mexico, 77,387 square 
miles, or 49,527,680 acres.“ 

The number of Indians in Oregon is 23,309; 
in California, 16.930; in New Mexico, 31, 900 
—a total of 72,139. The Secretary proposes to 
garrison and protect Oregon with a military force 
of 1000. For the protection of California and 
the frontier along the Gila river to New Mexico, 
1500 or 1800 men. The Sécretary adds: 

“ For the protection of New Mexico, it is be- 
lieved, that not more than three or four posts 
will be required. The principal one will be at 
Santa Fe, and the others at Albuquerque aud 
Sacono. 

„% As connected with the defence of New 
Mexico, it is believed that a post ought to be es- 
tablished on the east side of the Rio Grande, in 
Texas, nearly opposite to E! Passo. li is esti- 
mated that nearly 1200 men will constitute an 
adequate garrison for these posts. 

“ For the protection of the Lower Rio Grande 
and the Texan frontier, | estimate that a force 
of 1500 men will be required. 

„have brought into view all the new posts 
and lines of defence which require to be garri- 
soned and guarded in consequeuce of the change 
in our territorial condition and estimate that al- 
most 5000 men will be required for that purpose: 
The remainder of the force will be required for 
the Atiantic and Gulf coast on the Ludian and 
Northern frontier und on the route to Oregon 
and New Mexico, where three or four posts may 
be required. In regard to the forces to be sent 
to Oregon, California and New Mexico | would 
respectfully recommend that the companies 
should be raised tothe maximum, if authority 
should be given lo raise them to one hundred pri- 
vates in each. This recommendation is in con- 
sideration of the casualties which happen, and 
the difficulty of filling up the regiments on dis- 
tant service. In this event there would be left 
nearly as large a force for the protection of the 
Atlantic coast, the Northern and Indian frontiers, 
and the route to Oregon and New Mexico as the 
whole military force of the United States before 
the commencement of the war with Mexico, 
even if the oumber of privates in the companies 
for this service, should not be raised above sixty - 
four.” 

— 


Tue Canapas.—The population of Upper Ca- 
nada in 1829 was 193,440; in 1842 was 506.055. 
That of Lower Canada in 1831 was 511,917, and 
in 1844 was 690 782. The number of emigrants 
arrived al Quebec from 1829 to 1842 inclusive, is 
350,246. Of these 3-10 have taken route for the 
United States, 7-8 of the balance for Upper Ca- 
nada, and the remaining 17 have settled ia 
Lower Canada. ‘This gives an increase of popu- 
lation in 13 years 93,086. The number of emi- 
grants arrived at Quebec from 1842 to 1847 is 
195,547. Putting that of 1848 at 50, 000 makes 
in six years 245,547. Applying to this the ratio 
as above, gives the population of Upper Canada 
for 1848, 724,751. By the same process, we 
shall have for Lower Canada an increase of 
148,218 in 13 years, and an amountof populatioa 
of 1848, 767,034. This amount, however, will 
no doubt be modified relatively, in consequence 
off the advantages enjoyed by the Upper Pro- 
vince since the Union, and the consequeut grea- 
ler influx of population, in preference to Luwer 
Canada. 


ee 
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ene 

Taz Graxo Sutraw is moving against the 

peogress of Revolution in Europe. A Constanti- 


nople letter in the Evening Post says: 


Wallachia and Moldavia are provinces of Tur- 
key, governed by Greek princes, under a sort of 
protection from Russia. The Russians are bound 
to aid the Turks in keeping order there, and 
they are exceedingly glad of every opportunity 
ef marching their forces into any part of Turkey 
to ard the Turks. Warlike preparations are now 
going on here ia an unwonted manner. Steamers 
are leaving for the Danube, freighted with 
troops and the munitions of war, and more are 
soon to be despatched. In the meantime Rus- 
aia is not idle. The van of her army has already 
crossed the Pruth. We shall soon see what suc- 
cess a combined Turkish and Russian army 
will have in their attempt to crush the liberal 
Spirit of the Sclavonians. 

— . —Uñœü⁴4—j68j̃— 


Hair. — Recent intelligence from this Island 
states that at Port au Prince repeated execu- 
tions of persons of color were taking place.— 
The President's return was momentarily expect- 
ed, when it was believed that a renewal of the 
wholesale slaughter, which recently took place 
tbere, would be recommenced. David Prote, 
Ex-Minister of the Interior, and citizen Elizee, 
of the Civil Department, were killed. Ii seems 
that President Soloque, who was at Jeremie, had 
only to send to his frst General, Simillien, orders 
to sacrifice an individual, aud it was immediately 
effected. Numbers of persons were in custody, 
and it was expected that, on the arrival of the 
resident, they would be executed. 

— M 

The estimated value of the warehouses at 
Liverpool is said to be £3,000,000. This in- 
cludes only those which have been built upon 
private speculation. 


Crope in Texas, Copper of 


National Affairs. 


The issue of stock of the loans of 1847-1848, 
on foreign account, for the week ending 19th 
Aug., was as follows :— 


England $140,000 
France 184,000 
Switzerland 10.00 
Scotland - 7,000 
Cuba 8,000 


American Commence in THe Battic Pons. 
The Washington Union learns from a private 
letter written at Copenhagen, under date July 6, 
by an American gentleman, well informed upon 
the subject, that since the blockading of the 
German ports on the Baltic by the Danish Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Flenniken, our Charge d’Affairs 
near that Government has succeeded in obtain- 
ing from it special licenses to all American ves- 
sels trading to those ports to pass the blockading 
squadrons. These licenses have been claimed 
by our charge, because of the remoteness of our 
Government from the belligerent parties, and in 
order to place our ships upon an equal footing 
with those of the adjacent powers. ‘The Danish 
Government appears to have exhibited a marked 
respect to our flag in this matter, as neither the 
Russian nor the English envoy has been able to 
procure a single similar license for ships of their 
respective nations ; while on the contrary, not 
a single American ship bas been stopped or re- 
fused a license. 

The following extract on the subject, translated 
from one of the leading journals of Germany, 
has been furnished to us with the letter to which 
we have referred 7 


t Swenemunde, June 28, 1848. 


“Atlasta ray of light has fallen upon ou- 
gloomy situation. Since yesterday, two Ameria 
can ships have entered our port, without moles- 
tation from the blockading frigate. We are in- 
formed that it was only through the energetic 
remonstrances, or even menaces, of the American 
envoy at Copenhagen, that the two ships obtained 
a’ passport to this place. But it is also very 
probable that the large amount of the Sound 
dues, the cargoes of both vessels consisting of 
sugar, was not without influence. But this only 
renders more striking the Danish Goyernment’s 
treatment of other flags.” 

Another communication which we have re- 
ceived from Swenemunde, runs as follows: l 

‘* Owing solely to the active proceeding of the 
American minister, residing at Copenbagen, the 
Josephine“ obtained a free pass; and, therefore, 
ene was also given to another American vessel 
coming from Marojn, and which had, till then 
been lying at Elsinore. The latter is just now 
entering our port.” 

— ee 


Ocrax Steamens.—The line of mail steamers 
between New York and New Orleans, by way 
of Havana, with its branch to Chagres, will. as 
we learn from the M. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
soon be in operation. The arrangement is to 
connect with the mail line on the Pacific from 
Panama to the Columbia River. This service is 
to be performed ‘by a steamer touching at San 
Bias Mazatlan in Mexico, and at some of the 
principal ports in California, until it arrives at 
San Francisco. Thence another steamer takes 
the mail and passengers to the Columbia. The 
whole distance from New York to Oregon, be- 
tween five and six thousand miles, will be per- 
formed in little more than thirty days. Some of 
the Government steamers are now fitting out for 
the Pacific, to extend the mail communication 
to the Sandwich Islands, and it is contemplated 
ultimately to comprehend China in the system. 
lt is supposed that the Sandwich Islands may be 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


connection with Wheelright’s line of British 
steamers on the Pacific coast of Sonth Ame- 
rica. ' 

The paper from wbich we learn the foregoing 
particnlars says: Se 

The Government pays $490,000 a year, for a 
monthly mail by this route between New York 
and the Columbia River, and a semi-monthly 
mail between New York and New Orleans by 
way'of Charleston, Savanah, and Havanna. The 
contract is for ten years. The steamers are all 
constructed under Government inspection, with 
a view to tbeir employment, when required, as 
vessels of war. 

One of the Pacific steamers is in such a state 
of forwardness, that she will be dispatched to 
her destination in October next. and two more 
will follow her successively at intervals of one 
month each. The whole line between N. York 
and Oregon is expected to be in operation next 
January. 

The magnitude of the project, and the expedi- 
tion with which it bas been carried out, reflect 
the highest credit on the enterprise and energy 
of New York merchants. li has involved the 
expenditure of nearly two millions of dollars, 
all of which has been furnished by our citizens, 
with the exception of one year’s mail pay ad- 
vanced by Government in small instalments, to 
be refunded out of the first year’s mail service. 

— . 


ARMY. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 114.} 
VI. —CASUALTIES. 
Resignations, (58.) 
Pa James M. Withers, 9th infantry, May 


848. 
Major Allen G. Johnson, 13th infantry, De- 
cember 22, 1847. 
Er jor John D. Wood, 14th infantry, February 
12, 1848. 
Captäin John W. Rice, 12th infantry, Janua 
Simaia Frazey M. W 15th i 
aptain Frazey M. Winans, infantry, 
May 6, 1848. i 
Captain Daniel Bachelder, 9th infantry, Feb. 
17, 1848. 
e u C. C. Hornsby, 12th infantry, Dec. 31, 
1847. 
Captain Alexander Wilkin, 10th infan 
Maren 6, 1848. moe 
Captain Wm. S. Tanneyhill, 15th infantry, 
May 6, 1848. ® 
Captain John J. Martin, 12th infantry, March 
31, 1848. 
Captain Charles Taplin, 12th infantry, May 
23, 1848. 
First Lieut. Washiogton L. Wilson, 12th in- 
fantry, December 22, 1847. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Bradford, 
December 31, 1847. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Whipple, 9th infantry, 
February 23, 1848. 
First Lieut. James H. Woolford, voltigeurs, 
December 31, 1847. 
First Lieut. John B. Miller, 15th infantry, Dec. 
31, 1847. 
haa Lieut. James Hughes, | 6th infantry, July 
6, 1848. 
First Lieut. William B. Cooke, 3d dragoons, 
January 8, 1848. , 
oe Lieut. Justin Hodge, 9th infantry, May 
6, 1848. 
Firat Lieut. Preston G. Haynes, 14th infantry, 
December 21, 1847. 


13th infantry, 
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First Lieut. Joab Wilkinson, 17th infantry, 
May 13, 1848. | 

First Lieut. A. J. McAllen, 14th infantry, 
May 23, 1848. 

First Lieut. Nicholas Davis, Jr., 13th infantry, 
March 31, 1848. 

First Lieut. Fitz H. Ripley, 13th infantry, 
Feb. 29, 1848. 

First Lieut. Thomas P. Pierce, 9th infantry, 
March 16, 1848. 

First Lieut. Heman M. Cady, 15th infantry, 
February 23, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Vernon, voltigeurs, 
December 20, 1847. 

Second Lieut. Edward Cantwell, 12th infantry, 
February 21, 1848. 

Second Lieut. James P. Miller, 12th infantry, 
March 3], 1848. 

Second Lieut. William J. Magill, 3d dragoons, 
May 3, 1848. ä ` 

Second Lieut. Samuel H. Martin, 14th infan- 
try, May 31, 1848. 

Second Lieut. David G. Wilds, 13th infantry, 
April 18, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Hugh C. Murray, 14th infantry, 
March 31, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Edward Harte, 10th infantry, 
February 3, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd Magruder, 12th infantry, 
March 31, 1848. . 

Second Lieut. Mitchell Stever, 11th infantry, 
June 17, 1848. : 

Second Lieut. James H. Smythe, voltigeurs, 
June 23, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Edwin R. Merrifield, 15th infan- 
try, February 17, 1848. 

Second Lieut. John V. S. Haviland, 3d dra- 
goons, December 20, 1847. 

Second Lieut. George W. Cheney, I 1th infan; 
try, February 23, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Louis W. Templeton, 15th in- 
fantry, June 5, 1848. 

Second Lieut. John M. Hatheway, 9th infan- 
try, March 31, 1848. 

Secoud Lieut. Samuel T. Love, 14th infantry, 
February 8, 1848. 


, 1848 

Captain John Bufler, 3d dragoons, at Misr, 
Mexico, December 23, 1847. 

Captain Thomas Postley, 10th infantry, at Ca- 
margo, Mexico, May 8, 1848. 


Camargo, Mexico, January 21, 1848. 
First Lieut. Marsball Hannon, IIth infantry, 
at Carlisle, Pa., December 6, 1847. 


try, at Meltamoras, Mexico, November 19, 1847. 
First Lieut. Joseph Samuels, 11th infantry, at 
Cabell Court-house, Va., December 9, 1847. 
tSecond Lieut. James M. Winder, voltigeurs, 
at Jalapa, Mexico, September 6, 1847. 


try, at sea, June 13, 1848. 

Second Lieut. John J. Wheeden, 12th infantry, 
at Raleigh, N. C., January 14, 1848. 

Second Lieut. William D. Gray, 13th infantry, 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, April 7, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Michael P Doyle, 15th infantry, 
at Perote, Mexico, October 23, 1847. 

Second Lieut. John D. Otterson, 12th infantry, 
in cily of Mexico, December 26, 1847. 


goons, at Mier, Mexico, March 16, 1848. 
rote, Mexico, July 3, 1847. 


fantry, in city of Mexico, October 2, 1847. 
Second Lieut. Gustavus F. Gardiner, 9th in- 
fantry, at San Angel, Mexico, March 16, 1848. 
Second Lieut. Tilman Cullom, 14th infantry, 
in city of Mexico, January 25, 1848. 
Surgeon James B. Slade, 15th infantry, in city 
of Mexico, November 30, 1847. 


Dropped, (2.) 
First Lieut. Jas. F. Bragg, 9th infantry, Janu- 
ary 19, 1848. : 


fantry, (there being no such person.) 


Casuatties—Volunteer Service. 
Second Lieut. Marcus L. McMillion, 13th in- Resignations, (4.) z 


fantry, April 27, 1848. i i 
Second Lieut. Purnell Lofland, 11th infantry, | } 3 James S. McFarlane, January 29, 


February 5, 1848. 8 i 
Second Lieut. Charles McClung, 13th infantry, o May 
December 31, 1847. 3¹, 1848. í ? 


Second Licut. Samuel D. Stuart, 1 5th infantry, 
December 21, 1847. 

Second Lieut. James W. Rhey, lith infantry, 
June 14, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Elisha E. Camp, 3d dragoons, 
February 4, 1848. 

Second Lieut. John C. Reese, 13th infantry, 
December 30, 1847. 7 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Barclay, 11th infan- 
try, May 6, 1848. 

Second Lieut. William A. Todd, 11th infantry, 
June 30, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Isaac Harpster, 15th infautry, 
May 6, 1848. 

Second Lieut. George W. Simmons, 13th in- 
ſantry, July 15, 18488 


uary 31, 1848. e 


- - Declined, (8.) 


Captain Arthur Hood, assistant commissary. 
Surgeon Francis M. Hereford. 

Surgeon F. W. Todd. 

Surgeon Thomas J. Buffington. 

Assistant Surgeon E. Tucker. 

Assistant Surgeon Oliver M. Langdon. 
Assistant Surgeon Washington L. Lyon. 
Additional Paymaster Frederick Lansing. 


Dismissed, (1.) 


quartermaster, February 25, 1848. 


Second Lieut. Hamilton Montgomery, 14th in- By order: 
fantry, June 14, 1848. R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
Surgeon Edward H. Barton, 3d dragoons, Jan- 
MEMORANDUM. 


uary 29, 1848. 
Assistant Surgeon Samuel D. Scott, 11th in- 
fantry, February 14, 1848. 
Assistant Surgeon Franklin J. Malone, 13th 
infantry, December 30, 1847. 
Commission vacated under the provisions of the 7th 
seclion of the act of June 18, 1846, (I.) 
Captain Edward H. Fitgerald, 9h infantry,* 
September 8, 1847, assistant quartermaster. 
Declined, (3.) 
Second Lieut. John W. Graham, voltigeurs. 
Second Lieut. James T. Young, 16th infantry: 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Taylor, 16th infan- 


try. 


]. First Lieut. Horace Haldeman, 11th infantry, 
vacated his first lieutenancy (July 1) to accept a 
transfer to the 8th infantry as second lieutenant 
with his original date of commission in this grade. 

2. The promotion of 2d Lieut. Charles F. Ver- 
non, voltigeurs, announced in ‘ General Orders,” 
No. 36, of December 4, 1847, was revoked, and 
2d Lieut. Robert C. Forsyth, promoted in his 
stead. 

3. Second Lieut. Richard C. Drum. 9th infan- 
try, whose promotion to first lieutenant was an- 
nounced in the Army Register, February, 1848, 
waived the promotion to accept a transfer to the 
4th artillery, and 2d Lieut. John Glackin, the 


` Deaths, (20.) next on the list, succeeded to the vacancy. 
Colonel Robert M. Echols, 18th infantry, at 
the National Bridge, Mexico, December 3, 1847. 


* Regimental commission (only) vacated. 


t Of wounds received, August 20, in action_at 
National Bridge. , 

t Ot wounds received, August 20, at battle at 
Churubusco. 


Major James M. Talbott, 16th infagtry, at | GeneraL ORDERS, 


Captain Joshua W. Collett, 10th infantry, at 


First Lieut. William C. M. Lewis, 10th infan- 


Second Lieut. Robert W. Bedford, 14th infan- 


Second Lieut. Edward McPherson, 3d dra- 
Second Lieut. Jacob Brua, 11th infantry, Pe- 
{Second Lieut. Whitfield B. Brooks, 12th in- 


Second Lieut. Edward N. Saunders, 12th in- 


JHL 


Additional Paymaster Alfred H. Colquitt, Jan- 


Captain Samuel H. Montgomery, assistant 


Adjutant General's Office. 
No. 43. IWashmgton, Aug. 7, 1848. 

1. The following-named cadets, constituting 
the first class of 1848, having been adjudged by 
the academic staff at the June examination, com- 
petent to perform duty in the army, the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, has attached them as su- 
pernumerary officers, with the brevet of second 
lieutenant, to the regiments and corps below spe- 
cified, in conformity with the fourth section of 
the action of the act of April 29, 1812, to take 
rank from July 1, 1848: 


Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the Corps of Civil 
i Engineers. 
Rank. 


l. Cadet William P. Trowbridge. 
2. Cadet Andrew J. Donelson. 

3. Cadet James C. Duane. 

4. Cadet Walter H. Stevens. 

6. Cadet Rufus A. Roys. 


Brevet 2d Lieutenants attacked to the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 
5. Cadet Robert S. Williamson. 
7. Cadet Nathaniel Michler, Jr. 
Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the Dragoon rm. 


War DEPARTMENT, 


REGIMENT. 
16. Cadet John Buford, Jr. Ist dragoons. 
23. Cadet Charles H. Tyler, 2d do. 
29. Cadet Charles H. Ogle, Ist do. 
36. Cadet N. G. Evans, Ist do. 
37. Cadet George H. Steuart, 2d do. 


Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen. 


10. Cadet William E. Jones. 
14. Cadet Thomas S. Rhett. 


Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the Artillery Arm. 


8. Cadet James M. Haynes, Light company B, 
Ath Artillery. 

9. Cadet Joseph C. Clark, Jr., Light company 
C, 3d Art. 

Cadet John C. Tidball, Light company E, 
3d Art. 

Cadet William G. Gill, 3d Art. 

Cadet James Holmes, Light company A, 2d 
Art. 7 

Cadet Truman K. Walbridge, 4th Art. 

Cadet Grier Tallmadge, Light company I, 


12. 
15. 


17. 
19. 


Ist Art. | 
22. Cadet Edward B. Bryan, Light company K, 
Ist Art. 
24. Cadet John C. Booth, Light company M, 2a 
Art, 
20. Cadet Thomas K. Jackson, 4th Art. 
Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the Infantry Arm. 
13. Cadet Benjamin D. Forsythe, 3d Infantry. 
18. Cadet Richard J. Dodge, Sth do. 
20. Cadet William A. Slaughter, 2d do. 
21. Cadet Robert M. Russell, 5th do. 
26. Cadet George H. Paige, 6th do. 
27. Cadet Nathaniel H. MeLean, 7th do. 
28. Cadet A. G. Miller, 6th do. 
30. Cadet William N. R. Beall, 4th do. 
31. Cadet Ferdinad Paine, 4th do. 
32. Cadet Thomas D. Johns, lst do. 
33. Cadet William T. Mechling, Zd do. 
34. Cadet George C. Barber, 7th do. 
35. Cadet Daniel Huston, Jr. 8th do. 
38. Cadet George W. Howland, 65th do. 


Promotions will take place according 
following rule : 


“Cadets acting as supernumerary offcers in 
the army, in virtue of their brevets, will be suc- 
cessively promoted to vacancies of the lowest 
grade which may first happen in the particular 
arm to which they may have been attached, ac- 
cording to the order of rank established at the 
Military Academy.” 

II. The brevet second lieutenants will join their 
respective regiments, and report in peraon fur 
duty agreeably to regulations, by the 30th day of 
September, and immediately by letter to their re- 


to the 


spective colonels, who will assign them to com pa- 


nies, where they are not already so assigned by 
this order. In cases where the address of the 


regimental commander may not be known. the 
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inattention, negligence, or any other fault on the | For gallant and meritorious conduct in the storming 
Adjutant General’s office, where the proper di- part of the commander, officers, or crew of the of the castle of Chapultepec, and in the capture of 
pert will be given ; and on the receipt of this aa are . in 0 rae 15 the San Cosmo gate, 13th September, 1847. 
order, colonels will avail themselves of the same say, thal they can | a “| First Lieutenant Jo Si to be captain 
. ͤͤN— ,,,, . 
companies to which they are attached. , expected and unaccountable as that which caused Second Lieutenant Charles A. Henderson, to 
I. Accepta , : 
ptances or non-acceptances W the loss of the On-ka-hye, and which no human be first lieutenant by brevet. 
promptly reported to the Adjutant General of the | foresight or skill eould anticipate or ptovide First Lieutenant Robert Tansill, to be captain 
army; and in case of acceptance, the birth-placc | against ; and they submit this testimony to the | by brevet from November 17th, 1847, for gallant 
of the person appointed will be stated. honorable the Secretary of the Navy, that a me- and meritorious conduut in the defence of the 
By order: ritorious and zealous young officer may enjoy the | town of Guaymas, in Mexico, while in command 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. | advantage in his misfortune to be derived from | of a small party of marines. 


the voluntary statement of his seniors. 


LAWRENCE KEARNY, President. 
Gannkrr R. Barry, Judge Advocate. Thirtieth Congress 

— —.—.——.—.—.———————————————————— 
Wednesday, August 9, 1848. 


— . —U—ͤ— 
Senate.—The President pro tem. laid before 


report intended for him will be enclosed to the 


AFTER ORDER. 
TRANSFERS. 


Cadet Thomas S. Rhett, from the mounted 
riflemen, to the 4th artillery, [light company G.] 

Cadet Thomas K. Jackson, from the 4th artil- 
lery, to the 5th infantry. 

Cadet George W. Howland, from the 5th in- 
fantry to the mounted riflemen. ö 

By order: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


— — . — 


NAVY. 


Navat.—The report of the arrival at New 
York, of the U. S. ship Jamestown must have 
been ipcorrect. There has been no confirmation 
of it in any of the papers since. The last accounts 
from her stated that she left Madeira, on the Ist 
of July, for the Coast of Africa. 

The U. S. prize schooner Wasp, Lieut. Com- 
manding Knox, 25 days from Laguna, arrived at 
Philadelphia on Monday. 

The U. S. sloop of war Saratoga, Commander 
ee remained at Laguna, officers and crew 

well. 


MARINE CORPS. 


Promotions by brevet in the United States Marine the Senate a communication from the Department 
Corps, made by the President, by and with the ad-|of War, made in compliance with a resolution 
vice and consent of the Senate, Angust 8, 1848. of the 28th ultimo, calling for information as to 


; , : : __| the gross amount paid each officer, and why such 

55 e 300i, ie 5 „ dooi Dol appear in the Army Regis- 
bh Sep * 80mm, , ; r e present year. 
tinguished services in California, and for merito-| The communication, with accompanying letters 
rious conduct in the defence of the ‘Ciudad de | from the Second aod Third Auditors and the 
los Angeles,” when in command of a small party Adjutant General, were ordered to be printed. 
5 5 ei of Californians, 11 Nl from Committees. —By Mi r. Corwin and 
. r. s, bills of. A private nature. 

Captain A. H. Gillespie, to be major by brevet,| By Mr. ‘Alberton, irom the Committee en Fi- 
from December 6, 1846, for gallantry and courage | nance : House bill for the support of the army 
displayed in the battle of San Pascual, in Cali- for the year ending on the 30th of June, 1849, 
fornia. l 1 05 „ with a notice that be should 
First Lieutenant William A. Maddox, to be all itup for speedy action. 
captain by brevet from January 3, 1847, for gal- F By Br. Breese, from the Committee on Public 
lant and meriton Juct in the battle of S Lands: House bill granting the right of way 
Cl d F anta | through the public lands in Indiana and Iilinots 

ara, and in suppressing the insurrection at and | to the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company, 
around Monterey, while in command of a com-| with an smendment. 
pany of mounted volunteers operating inthe mid-| Mr. Breese, made an effort to have the bill con- 
dle district of California, in the month of Decem- | sidered, but it was resisted. 

8 1846. 2 , Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, from the Committee 
aptain Jacob Zeilin, to be major by brevet | on Pensions: Asking to be discha ed from the 
from January 9th, 1847, for gallant and merito- consideration of the memorials of Wm. Parke- 


ious conduct displayed in the bat son, Benj. Miller, Ellen F. Smith, Angel Spald- 
a 35 40 ay 85 Gabriel,” aaa sc 5 ing, Wm. Miller, Sarah Overback, and William 


the “ Mesa.” Pennoyer. 


Also, from the Committee on Private Land 
For gallant and meritorious conduct at the bombard- 


Claims: Asking to be discharged from the further 
ment and capture of the city of Vera Cruz, March consideration of the petition of Lieut, Liuleton 
10th, 1847. 


Barclay. 
Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Public 

First Lieutenant Addison Garland, to be cap- Buildings, reported the following resolution : 
tain by brevet. Resolved, That a sum not exceeding $8,770 be ex- 


O08” 


The new frigate St. Lawrence dropped down 
from the Gosport Navy-yard to the naval an- 
chorage, on the 18th inst. She is a splendid 
ship, and will compare advantageously with the 
most perfect specimen of a man-of-war to be 
ſound in any navy. The St. Lawrence is des- 
tined for the protection of our commerce in the 
North Sea, and is to be commanded by Captain 
Hina An Paotowa.—Norfolk Herald. 


QQ 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
August 12, 1848. 


Sir: I enclose berewith a copy of the finding 
of the Naval Court of Inquiry recently convened 


he N eyard, Brooklyn, = 
N ie ko asas ee parece First Lieutenant William B. Slack, to be cap- pended out of the contingent Jund of the paren 
States schoo O i $ tai re om he system venlilating and war 

f nee “Oa-ka-tiye, Mpe under “your n . the Renate chamber, ppt ile and proposed by John 


First Lieutenant William L. Shuttleworth, to Skirving : provided, however, that the money shall be 
be captain by brevet. cxpended and the work executed under the direction of 
Second Lieutenant George Adams, to be first | the Secretary of the Senate. 
lieutenant by brevet, from 12th August, 1847, Which was laid over under the rule. 
for gallant and meritorious conduct at the National Mr. Greene asked the favor of the Senate to 
Bridge, while serving with the command of Major| excuse him from serving on the Committee on 
Lally, Printing. His engagements were such that he 
could not be present during the recess, and he 
For gallant and meritorious conduct at the storming | would prefer to have some other gentleman ap- 


Chapult and at the capture the ci ointed more conversant with the duties, and 
E e 13, 1847. . 1 proximity to the district would better fit 


him for the duties. 
Captain John G. Reynolds, to be major by) Mr. Greene was accordingly excused. 
brevet. : 


Mr. Greene begged leave to submit, from the 
First Lieutenant D. D. Baker, to be captain | Committee on Printing gppointed by the respec- 
by brevet. tive Houses, a resolution to the effect that it have 
21st of June last; that tbe bearing of the land.] First Lieutenant Wm. L. Young, to be captain leave to sit in the recess of onn 5 
sod the position of the vessel by her chronome- | by brevet. them to execute the E Lacy we on er i y 
1 5 9 N 5 Second Lieutenant D. J. Sutherland, to be first | Ore Jed that 5 of the sommities shall 
bs p 75 i 5 ie a ore lieutenant by brevet. he ay for anything beyond his actual expen- 
rece ihe Gaieos 5 without delay, in Second Lieutenant Freeman Norvell, to be seq while travelling to and from the Capitol for 
stich he was fully justified by the certainty of | first lieutenant by brevet. ; the performance of duties of said committee, 
bis position ; bul during the evening he encoun- Second Lieutenant Edward McD. Reynolds, to and his per diem while thus engaged. 
tered an unexpected current getting strongly to be first lieutenant by brevet. Mr. Borland asked to be discharged from serv- 
windward, and notwithstanding tnat he continued | Second Lieutenant Thomas Y. Field, to be first | ing on the same committee. The reasons given 
to wateb the navigation of the vessel in person, lieutenant by brevet. by the Senator from Rhode Island, for being ex- 
and to use every precaution that could be taken Second Lieutenant Charles C. McCauley, to be | cused, would apply with double force to him, who 
the most careful navigator, the yessel was un- first lieutenant by brevet. lived at so great a distance from ae metrope ia 
fortunately lost about 9 o'clock the same evening, | Second Lieutenant John S. Nicholson, to be and which would render bis alien ance to 
ca a reef very near to which the deep blue water | first lieutenant by brevet. a 5 5 
was found the next day; thus proving that the} Second Lieutenant Aug. S. Nicholson, to be r. Borland was ah a ge aie 
ordioary Sppearances o danger could not, in this first lieutenant by brevet. The Chair is to supply the vac . 
instanco be observed in lime to avoid them; that Captain George H. Terrett, to be major by 


On motion of Mr. Westcott, 
: y 
beera a 34 ge 1 5 n hie brevet, for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 3 42 5 hed 
service prompted for the preservation of the pas- storming of the castle of Chapultepec, aud in the 


: his Department as to the practicability of reclaim- 
rs and Stores of the vessel. The opinion of | capture of a redoubt on his advance upon the San go the agel in the State Florida, or as to the 
engere n sat the wreck, was not caused by Cosmo gate on 13th September, 1847. exped 


command. R 

The result of this inquiry by a court so respect- 
ably composed, is no less gratifying to tbe de- 
partment, tban the terms in which their opinion 
is eouched are honorable to yourself. 

- 1 am, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Y. MASON. 

Lieut: O. H. Berryman, U. S. N., New York. 


The court was then closed, the record was 
carefully examined, and the court find the fol- 
lowing facts: : 

The United States schooner “ On-ka-hye” sail-. 
ed from New York for Chagres uuder the com- 
mand of Lieut. O. H. Berryman, and made the 
land on the Caicos bank on the afternoon of the 


iency of ceding them to the. said Stale for that 


f 
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purpose, and his opinion as to the best mode and man- 
ner of accomplishing such object. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, 

Ordered, That during the remainder of the session 
775 Sone will take a daily recess from 4 to 5} o'clock, 

On motion, it was Ordered that the employees in 
and about the Senate chamber, in consideratien of the 
long and arduous session, have some extra allowances 
made to them. 

Mr. Douglass moved to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill to establish a government in 
the Territory of Oregon. 

And the question being taken, it was lost. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, then moved to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Executive business. 

Which motion was adopted, and the Senate 
remained in secret session for near four bours. 

When the doors were reopened— 

Mr. Felch moved to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill to apply certain alternate sections 
of the public domain towards the completion of 
the Clinton and Kalamazoo canal, in the State 
of Michigan: which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Felch the bill was amended 
in several particulars, the amendments ordered 
to be engrossed, and the bill was subsequently 
read a third time and passed. 

House bill for the relief of John Farnham: 

Senate bill for the relief of Samuel Coy; 

House bill for the relief of Alborne Allen; 

And, the bill for the relief of Joseph Perry; 
were severally read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
Senate took up House bill to confirm Elizabeth 
Burriss, her heirs or assigns, in their title toa 
tract of land, which was considered in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and passed; and the Senate 
took a recess. 

_ The Senate was occupied during the evening ses- 
sion in discussing and amending the Army Appro- 
priation Bill, which, as amended, was eventually 
passed and returned to the House. 


House or Representatives —Mr. McClelland 
stated that he desired the unanimous consent of the 
House to enable bim to offer a resolution, to 
which he knew no objection would be made, when 
he stated it was done at the instance of General 
Riley, one of the most distinguished officers of 
the old army. No one objecting, he offered 
the following resolution, which was reed and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War he r 


to transmit to this House a copy of the proceedings of 


a Court of Inquiry convened at the erty of Puebla, in 
Merico, in July, 1847, at the instance of Col. Bennet 
Riley. of the infantry, of which Maj. Gen. Pillow 
was President. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, (the rules being 


suspended for that purpose) offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the Hous . 
sentatives be instructed to pa A Master ye la le 
out of the contingent fund of the House, the same 
** thut has been paid to other pages, he 
Cones 5 as page during the present session of 

Which was received, and uoder the operation of 
the previous question was agreed to. 

Ineſſectunl motions to suspend the rules were 
also made by Messrg, Rockwell, of Conn.; Holmes, 
of S. Caroline ; and Evans, of Md., to enable 
them to offer the resolat ions appended to their 
names respectively, viz: 

By Mr. Rockwell: 


Resolved, That private bills from the Senate shall 
be the special order for Friday next, and those bills to 
meek e shall be no objection shall be firat consid- 
ered. 

By Mr. Holmes: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives be directed io pay. out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to each of the laborers employed tn the 
Capitol grounds, the same extra com 
is paid to the laborers employed in 


By Mr. Evans: 
Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, 
id 1 he 


sation which 


Capitol, 


Postmaster, and Chaplain of this House be pa 
usual extra compensation out of the contingent fund 
of this House. 

River and Harbor Bill.—On motion of Mr. 
Hunt, the House resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Cabell in the chair,) and resumed thé considera- 
tion of the bill making appropriations for the 
preservs:tion) and repairs of the public works 


vey of certain harbors. 


Mr. Outlaw was entitled to the floor, and 


yielded for a few moments to— 


Mr. Evans, of Maryland, who further explain- 
ed his views of the Amistad case, confirmatory 
of the general positions taken by Mr. Rockwell, 


of Connecticut, last evening. 


Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, and Mr. Pal- 
Srey, (speaking by the courtesy of Mr. Outlaw,) also 
briefly expressed their views: the former in ad- 
vocacy of, and the latter in opposition to, the 
proposed appropriation for the Amistad negroes. 
Mr. Root (speaking in like manner) recalled the 
attention of the committee to the bill under con- 
sideration, and briefly presented the importance 
of the proposed pl Lie ele for Vermillion 
andusky harbor, stating 

that these and larger appropriations at these 
points had been recommended by the chief of the 
proper bureau in the War Department, and that 
the same officer had recommended, in every in- 
stance, at least double, and sometimes treble, the 
amount of appropriations proposed by the various 


and Huron rivers and 


items of thia bill. 


Mr. Oullaw gave notice cf an appropriation, 
which he sbould move at the proper stage of the 
bill, for the opening of a communication between 
Albemarle Sound and the Atlantic ocean, and 
presented its paramount importance and claim to 
appropriation, not only for the benefit of the en- 
tire section of country adjacent, but asa great 
national work, important to the commerce of the 
He represented that, by a 
change which had been going on since Walter 
Raleigh first landed on the coast of North Caro- 
lina, and which bad been produced by natural 
causes, the channel at the mouth of the Albe- 
marie bas been diverted from its direct course to 
the ocean, and it now took a southerly direction 
into Pamlico Sound, and discharged itself into 
the Ocracock channel, so that vessels bound out 
of that sound to the north were obliged to go 
south sixty miles into Ocracock and then sixty 
miles back, making one bundred and twenty 
miles, to get back to within sight of the point 
which they first left ; and this by a voyage around 
Cape Hatteras, which was well known to be the 
most dangerous point along the Atlantic coast. 
The commerce of the adjacent country which 
sought an outlet by that sound amounted to some- 
thing like $5,000,000 annually, and paid ir conse- 
quence of this obstructed and dangerous naviga- 
uon and lighterage alone more than 5100, 000 an- 
nually, and for increased insurance and additional 


whole country. 


freight something like $375,000 annually. The 


Legislature of North Carolina had instructed 


her Senators and requested her Representatives 


gineers both uoder the authority of the War De- 
partment and of the State of North Carolina, aud 
was pronounced perfectly procticable. He urged 
various other considerations recommending this 
as s national work, especially its value as a sale 
harbor for our navy in time of war, and warmly 
urged the justice ot the apprupriation. He yield 
ed in the course of his remarks to, 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, who responded 
to all which had been said respecting the great 
general importance of the work, and said if 
there was any work on our whole coast from 
Maine to New Orleans which was one of high 
national character, and deserved appropriations 
for the object named, this was such a work. 

Mr. Palfrey, during the few remaining moments 
allotted to debate, lurther opposed the appro- 
priation, asked for the payment for the Amistad 
negroes, aud denounced as felons those to whom 
it was proposed to be made. 

Mr. Hunt then availed himself of the privi- 
lege afforded by the rules to address the commit- 
tee for an hour in explanation of the bill under 
consideration; but the first yielded he floor tor 
a moment that— 

Mr. Venable might say that, in deference to the 
request of the Legislature of North Carolina, he 
should vote in committee for the amendment of 
bis friend and colleague (Mr. Outlaw) for the ap- 
propriation for the improvement of Nag’s Head, 
on the coast of that State. He feared, however, 
that the bill, as digested and matured in com- 
mittee, would be such as to make it his duty to 
vote against it. 

Mr. Hunt then proceeded to explain the cbar- 
ter of the bill, which he said was entitled to the 
serious attention of the House and of) Congress. 
At this late hour of the session he should not en- 
ter into an argument to establish the constitu- 


upon certain harbors and rivers, and for the sur- 


to vole for au appropriation to open this channel; 
the work had been surveyed by distinguished en- 


tional power of this Government to make ap- 
propriations for harbors and rivers, for it appear- 
ed to him to be unnecessary. The power had 
been exercised by this Government from the first 
Congress under the Constitution, in 1789, to 
erect light-houses, and to do other things for the 
protection of commerce. Every Congress has pass- 
ed bills to make and to protect public works ss 
broadly as this under consideration; and the pre- 
sent House has declared by a solemn vote of 
more than two to one that this Government has 
this power, and therefore it would be trifling 
with the House to argue in favor of that which 
is self-evident. There was a large portion of 
the people of the Union interested in the prose- 
cution of these works, and their necessity w's 
as apparent as the duty of the Government to 
make such appropriations. 

He next proceeded to show that the. Execu- 
tive, with his message sent to Congress at tbe 
first session of the 291h Congress, sent in esti- 
mates and reports from the Topographical De- 
partment, accompanied by a communication from 
the Secretary of War, which not only recom- 
mended different works of improvement, but 
furnished an argument to show the importance 
and necessity of making them. The President did 
not deny the right to make them, but committed 
himself to their approval. The appropriations 
for this purpose were recommended as warmly 
as those for the army and navy, or any other 
branch of the public service. And the estimates 
ef the officers of this Government, which the 
President submitted io Congress with his warm 
commendation, exceeded a million of dollars, 
while the appropriations proposed to be made by 
this bill did not amount to half that sum. He 
read the items of the bill to show the character 
of the works themselves, and the claims which 
they had on this Government. But, in addition 
to these, there would be one or two other items 
submitted a8 amendments, with the intention of 
submilting them singly to the House for its con- 
sideration, which to some gentlemen would be 
more satisfactory than to mix them up witb the 
general appropriations. Of thischaracter wero 
the Mississippi river and Buffalo harbor, for each 
of which a separate bill has been prepared; but 
they would be submitted to the attention of this 
committee as separate items or amendments to 
this bill. lt must oe evident to every one thal at 
this late day appropriations for these two objects 
must be made in the general appropriation bill or 
not at all; and he should move to pul them in, 
and in this respect make the bill resemble that 
of the last Congress. He should do this not only 
because he considered it judicious, but because 
it would afford some hope of success if tbey 
were all put together. lt would show the House 
the whole amount to be appropriated, and pre- 
sent at one view the obligations which they were 
taking upon themselves. He knew it was that 
such a course gave an opportunity for combina- 
lions ; but, in Justice and fairness to the mem- 
bers of the House, he would submit to the intel- 
ligence of the country if it wus proper lo make 
isolated appropriations for some sections, and 
omit others that were equally meritorious, 

Mr. Sawyer wished to be informed of the true 
position of this bill, that it might be known to the 
country. He wished to kuow if the amount 
which it was proposed to appropriate for the 
purpose specified in this bill, had been em- 
braced in the estimates from the Executive De- 
partments. In the estimates for the present tis- 
cal year he was not aware that there was a sin- 
gle dollar asked for these purposes. 

Mr. Hunt said the gentleman was eorrec:. He 
had not said that at the present Congress there 
were any estimates for these works, but they 
were sent in by the present Executive at the opea- 
ing of the last Congress. 

Mr. Sawyer desired to learn from the gentle- 
man from New York where he was going to 
find the money to do the work specified in this 
bill, and those to be provided for by amendments 
to be offered, which he had no doubt would in- 
crease the amount to be appropriated by this bill 
from the sum of 9400, O00 to twice thal amount? 
He asked if the House would make these appro- 
priations, which had not been recommended by 
the Secietary of War, without knowing that 
there was money enough to pay for them? The 
gentleman should remember that we are largely 
involved in debt, and it was therefore bad policy 
to make such appropriations under the circum- 


stances. 


Mr. Hunt replied that be intended io come to 
that, but first he would say a few words on the 
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the exercise of that power was necessary to the 
harmony and prosperity of the whole country. 

In the course of bis remarks some conversa- 
tion ensued between Mr. Hunt, Mr. McClelland, 
and Mr. Embree. 

Mr. Hunt then proceeded with and concluded 
his general argument, in which he enforced on 
the committee the right, the duty, and the neces- 
sity to act favorably on this bill. 

Amendments were then moved and agreed to 
as follows: 

By Mr. Outlaw : "* For opening a communica- 
lion between Albemarle Sound and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the improvement of the harbor at or 
near Old Roanoke inlet, on the coast of North 
Carolina, $50,000.” 

By Mr. Hall, of N. York: For the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and repair of the bai bor at 
Buffalo, New York, $25,000.” 

By Mr. Me Cletland: For the improvement of 
the St. Clair flats, in the State of Michigan, 
$50,000 ; for the improvement of the harbor at 
the mouth of the Grand river, and Lake Michi- 
gan, $10,000 ; for the improvement of the har- 
bor, at the mouth of the Kalamazoo river, 
$5,000." 

By Me. Crozier: “ For the improvement of 
the canal around the Muscle Shoals, and improv- 
ing the navigation of the Tennessee river above 
the Shoals, $50,000.” 

By Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut: For the 
continuation of the works on the river Thames, 
in the State of Connecticut, in accordance with 
900 plans and surveys of the Department, $10,- 
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By Mr. King, of Massachusetts: For the com- 
pletion of the breakwater, at Sandy bay, Massa- 
chusetts, $30,000.” 

Mr. Hunt: In lieu of “for survey, &c. of 
Newark,“ &c. insert, . For the improvement of 
the harbor at Newark, New Jersey, $10,000”. 

By Mr. Hunt: In lieu of “for survey, &c. at 
Providence and Block Island,” &c. insert, For 
the improvement of the harbor at Providence and 
Block Island, Rhode Island, $5,000.” 

By Mr. H „of New Jersey: For the 
removal of obstructions and clearing out of 


vubject of these improvements, and the course of 
the President in relation to them. After leading 
them to suppose that he was in favor of the po- 
Hey on which this bill was based, the President 
refused to sanction it; and he therefore refused 
to concur in the action of every Ad ininistration 
from the commencement of the Government, 
not even excepting that of General Jackson 
aud Mr. Van Buren, under the former of whom 
many of these works bad been commenced. 

He went on to show what had been done by 
Congress when the President vetoed the River 
and Harbor Bill. A new’bill was prepared by 
the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. Me Clelland,) 
who was then the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, In which many of the items were 
reduced, and those retained were for certain 
special objects, in the hope that the President 
would not persist in withholding his appropria- 
tion from works which had received the appro- 
val of Jackson and Van Buren. The President, 
however, took ground against all such appropri- 
ations ; and if they would examine his veto mes- 
sege, they would find that he maintained that the 
power to make such appropriations for harbors 
acd rivers would embrace the power to make 
roads and canals. 

But the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Sawyer) 
had raised an objection wbich they had often 
heard before, namely, that there were not sufi- 
ecient means in the Treasury to meet these ex- 

_ penditures, and the gentleman asked where the 
money was to come from. It has been said that 
the country was in debt, and that if these appro- 
priations were made the Government must bor- 
row money; which he (Mr. H.) denied altogether. 
In the first place, he maintained that our com- 
merce was increased as a consequence of the 
improvements which had been heretofore made, 
and the passage of this bill would result in a fur- 
ther increase of our commerce, and consequent. 
ly in an increase of our means to meet these en- 
gagements. It was true we had incurred a large 
debt by our late war with Mexico, but he would 
ask if that debt was to operate on one part of 
our policy only? Was our commerce alone to 
suffer because we bad contracted a debt by our 
war with Mexico. It was not good policy to| Great Egg Harbor river, in the State of New 
impose the burdens occasioned by this war on | Jersey, from Hamilton bridge to its mouth $10,- 
one branch alone. He maintained that the debt 000.” 
created by the war should be paid from the sur-| By Mr. Hubbard: For a continuation of the 
plus revenue of the country, and that the neces-| improvement of the mouth of Connecticut river, 
sary appropriations shonid not be withheld ſrom to be expended under the direction of the Eogi- 

our rivers and harbors. It was necessary to make | neer Department, $20,000.” 

a discrimination in our expenditures—if it was By Mr. Hunt: In lieu of “ for survey, &c. of 
necessary to practise a sysiem of economy, and | Havre de Grace,” &c. insert, For the improve- 
be was in favor of a just economy to reduce the | ment of the harbor of Havre de Grace, Mary- 
debt more speedily—he should be willing and land, $15,000.” 

should prefer to see a discrimination made in fa-| Also, in lieu of “ for survey, &c. Mobile, Ala- 
vor of these works, and a reduction of expendi: | bama,” insert, For the improvement of the 
tures in other branches. It would be both more | harbor at Mobile, $15,000.” 

beneGicial and satisfactory 5 the ree! 8 55 Also. the following items: 

duce the army one or (wo thousand, and thereby : : - 
save a letge amount of money. He alluded to F of Cattaraugus $5, 


harbors in his own neighborhood, near which : ; 
many sevare losses were annually sustained by * ake Erie. ö the harbor at Ashtabula on 5.000 
9 U 
5,000 


wrecks; they had also a fort on the Niagara i 
frontier, in which was kepta military force at For improving the harbor of Huron, on 
Lake Erie, 
5,000 
5,000 


an annual expense of from 000 to ,000. : : en 

Now, could aby one doubt sca aoe eae F 5 b harbor at Vermillion, 

beoeficial in time o ce to ex that money 5 

for the ad vantage of fae N by the im- For improving the barbor at Conneaut, on 

vement of harbors and rivers, has in keep- 

ing men to defend a fort which had no enemy to 2500 

threaten ii? 
He tben ed to answer some objections 4.000 

which had been before urged against the Harbor s 


Lake Erie, 

For improving the harbor at Dubuque, 
Iowa, 

For improving the harbor at Racine, on 
Lake Michigan, 

For improving the harbor at Southport, 


and River Bill, and in favor of giving permis- 
sion to the States to levy tonnage duties. He , on Lake Michigan, 4 1 4,000 
opposed the levying of tonnage duties because it For removing obstructions and improv- 


ing the navigation of the Mississippi 

river 
For the completion and repair of thedam 

constructed by the Government at 

Cumberland island, in the Ohio river 50,000 

By Mr. Hampton, of Pennsylvania, the folluw- 
ing, as an additional section: 

Be it further enacted, That a sum of money be 
and the same is hereby appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the ‘|! neat not otherwise 
appropriated, sufficient for the following purpo- 


ees: 
For the improvement of Little Sodus Bay, 


wuuld lead to conflicts between States, which 
thie Union was designed to avoid. But, besides, 
i would not operate justly, for the duties would 
be paid only ai the port of destination on vessels 
arriving there. The advantage of such a sys- 
tem would be greatly to the advantage of the 
State from which he came, but New York was 
not dis to take any advantage of her posi- 
uon. here could be no doudt that the levying 
ef tonnage duties at (he port of New Yok, from 
her commercial position, would directly or indi- 
rectiy affect the whole Union; and from that 
source New York could doubtless raise not only a 


75,000 


sufficient sum to improve her on barbors and] on Lake Ontario, 5,000 

rivers, but to defray all the expenses of their] For the improvement of the barbor atthe 
eroasent. But New York would make that] mouth of Enghteen-mile Creek, at Ol- 

sacri&ce on the altar of nationality. He argued eott, on Lake Ontario, 5,000 


t was the duty of the General Go- 


For the improvemeet of the navigation of 
ake these improvements, and that 


coniy that : 
bales James river, in the State of Virginia, 20,000 
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For a survey and examination of the Alle- 
ghany river, the Sabine river, and the 
harbors at the mouth of Black river and 
New Buffalo, on Lake Michigan, and 
Little Egg Harbor, and for the im- 

rovement of the navigation of the 
assaic river, in the State of New 
Jersey, 10,000 

For a survey and examination of the 
Perriwig Shoals, in the river Dela- 
ware, 

For the improvement of the harbor at 


Little Fort, on Lake Michigan, 5,000 
For the improvement of the harbor at 
Newcastle, in the State of Delaware, 5,000 


For the improvement of Great Wood 
Hole Harbor, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, 
For the construction of an ice harbor at 
Delaware city, inthe State of Dela- 
ware, 5, 
For erecting a breakwater at Nantucket, 20,000 
For the improvement of Ocracock Inlet, 
N. Carolina, i 
For the improvement of the harbor at 
Sheboygan, on Lake Michigan, 4,000 
For repaira of tbe piers in tbe river 
Delaware, at Marcus Hook, 1, 
For the repairs of the pier at Chester, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, 
For the improvement of the harbor of 
Big Sandy Creek, on Lake Ontario, 5,000 


The following amendments were moved and 
rejected. 

By Mr. Meade: Striking out the words out 
of any unappropriated money in the Treasury,” 
and insert the following: By a direct tax levied 
on the realestate of the people of the United 
States.” 

Tbis amendment was ruled out of order, and 
Mr. Meade appealed; but “the decision of the 
Chair was sustained. ; 

By Mr.—: Strike out the item“ for the im- 
provement of the Oak Orchard barbor on Lake 
Ontario, $3,000." à i 

By Mr. Bowtin: “ For the continuation of the 
works upon the harbor of St. Louis, Missouri, 
$50,000.” l 

By Mr. Van Dyke: “ To remove obstructions 
from the river Raritan, $10,000.” 

By Mr. „of Mississippi: For con- 
structing and working the steam dredge- boat at 
the mouth of Yazoo river, in Mississippi, $5,- 
000.” 

By Mr. Kaufman: For survey and improve- 
ment of the Sabine river, the alternate sections 
of public domain lying on the east bank of said 
river.” ; 

By Mr. McKay: “For continuing the im- 
provement of the Cape Fear river, below Wil- 
mington, 20,000.” 

By Mr. Haralson: For the improvement of 
the Chatahoochee river, both below and above 
the falls, $50,000.” . 

By Mr. Clark : For the improvement of the 
Big Barren river in Kentucky, $50,000. 

y Mr. Featherston: * For the improvement 
of the Tombigbee river, from Camargo to Pick- 
ens ville, $70,000; for the improvement of Gala- 
busha river, $20.000 ; for the improvement of 
Big Black river, $20,000.” 

y Mr. Cobb, of Alabama: For the improve- 
ment of the Flint and Paint Rock rivers, $15,- 
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000 , 

By Mr. S. Lawrence: “For the improvement 
of the harvor of Whitehall, on Lake Champlain, 
New York, $10,000.” 

By Mr. McClernand : “ For the improvement of 
the Wabash river, alternate sections of the public 
land for five miles on each side of said river.” 

By Mr. Cobb, of Alabama 2“ For the improve- 
ment of Coosa river, 50,000.” 

By Mr. Brown, of Virginia: “ For the im- 
provement of Dog river, above the falls, $50,- 
009.” Ruled out of order. 

By Mr. Silvester: For continuing the public 
works and removing the obstructions in the 
Hudson river, near the city of Albany, 650, 000.“ 

By Mr. Fries: Add to the the item for the 
improvement of the Ohio river,” to be ex ended 
under the direction of the Secretary © War 
in removing the dams and wing walls put 
into said river at the expense of the General 


39 
Sy Mi, Kinnek : Add tothe item for the im- 


Ohio river, to be provided that 
aie ea sí said last mentioned sum shall be 


employed for the purpose of changing the cur- 
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rent to or from either channel of said river round 
Wheeling island.“ 

By Mr. Richey : For improving and deepen- 
ing the channel of the Ohio river opposite Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, $10,000.” 

By Mr. Embree: * For the improvement of the 
Ohio river below the falls at Louisville, 940,000.“ 

By Mr. Taylor: For improving the Ohio 
river at the mouth of the Scioto river, State of 
Ohio, $10,000.” 

By Mr. Chase: “ For the improvement of Sal 
river, above the falls, for the benefit of the Whig 
party, 810,000.“ 

By Mr. Dickinson: For the continuance of 
the improvement of the head of the Sandusky 
bay, $5,000. ” 

y Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas: For a survey 
of the Washita and Litue Missouri rivers, in 
Arkansas, $10,000." 


“ For the improvement of White and Black 
rivers, in accordance with a survey already made 
by the order of Congress, $10,000. ” 

By Mr. Farelly : For the improvement of the 
Alleghany river, $25,000.” 

By Mr. Thompson, of Iowa: For the improve- 
ment of the Des Moines and Rock River Rapids, 
in the Mississippi river, §50,000.” 

By Mr. Hubbard: * For continuing the im- 
provement atthe mouth of Connecticut river, 
§20,000.” 

By Mr. , of Missouri: Add at end of 
item for improvement of Ohio river below the 
Falls, and Missouri and Arkansas rivers, &c. 
the following: ‘ Commencing at the points in 
said rivers where the improvements are most 
needed by the public interest, and proceeding 
until the appropriation is exhausted.” 

By Mr. Holmes, of New York: For repair- 
ing the piers at the mouth of the Genesee river, 
New York, $10,000.” 

By Mr. McClernand, as a new section: That 
the General Assembly of the State of Illinois is 
hereby anthurized to levy and collect a tonnage 
duty upon vessels upon the Illinois river, to de 
approved by Congress, for the improvement of 
the navigation of that river.” 

By Mr. Bowlin, as a new section: That the 
State of Missouri is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to levy and collect a tonnage duty, not 
exceeding ten cents on the ton per annum on all 
boats navigating the waters of the Siate, and 
trading to St. Louis, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the harbor of St. Louis; and the said Leg- 
islature is authorized to continue the works 
on said harbors St. Louis with the amount thus 
raised by tonnage duty, and by any and all other 
funds that the Legislature or the city of St. Louis 
may appropriate for the continuance of such a 
work at St. Louis.“ Ruled out. 

By Mr. Mann, of Pennsylvania, as new sec- 
tions. 


‘6 Jind be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized to bor- 
row onthe credit of the United States, such 
amount of money as shall be required to carry 
into effect the foregoing act, and to issue there- 
for stock of the United States for the sum thus 
borrowed, in the same form as provided in 
formereacts of Congress on the subject of loans, 
redeemable ata period not longer than twenty 
years. 

“ And be it further enacted, That the stock is- 
sued under the provisions of this act, shall not 
bear a higher rate of interest than six per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and no part 
thereof shall be disposed of at less (han par.” 


By Mr. Kaufman: " For the improvement of 
the Trinity river, in Texas, 520, 000. 

No more amendments being offered, the com- 
mittee rose and reported the bill as amended. 

Mr. Hunt moved the previous question, which 
was seconded ; and, under the operution thereof, 
the amendments which had been sanctioned by 
te Committee of the Whole were all agreed to, 
and the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

Mr. Wentworth moved to reconsider the vote 
ordering the engrossment of the bill, and moved 
to lay that motion on the table; which latter 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Pollock moved to suspend the rules, for 
the purpose of reading the bill a third time. 
The yeas and nays were taken on the motion, 
and resulted, yeas 112, nays 59. Two-thirds not 
mng in the affirmative, the mojion was not car- 
ried. 

Mr. Weniworih moved a suspension of the 
rulcs for the purpose of considering the business 
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on the Speaker's table. Lost—two-thirds not 
voting in favor thereof. i 

Mr. Vinton rose to propose that the House take 
a recess from four to half-past 6 o’clock to-day, 
and gave notice that when the House came to- 
gether, he should move to take up the amendments 
of the Senate to the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Bill; and, he would state that he 
was informed by the Speaker that, without this bill 
passed, it was impossible to pay the members of 
the House. 

The Speaker said, the Chair will confirm the 
statement of the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. There is not enough money 
in the Treasury of the House to settle the ac- 
counts of the members until the bill ie passed. 

After a word of conversation between Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, and the Speaker 


Mr. Vinton modified his motion to provide for 
a recess from three to half-past five o' clock; 
which was agreed to. 


Light-houses—On motion of Mr. Grinnell—by 
ayes 76, noes 53—the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Smith, of Indiana, in the chair.) and, 
after some points of order by Mr. Cobb, of 
Georgia, proceeded to the consideration of the 
Senate bill making appropriations for certain 
light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c. 

Mr. Grinnell called for the reading of the 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Com- 
merce ; and the first having been read— 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, zrose and announc- 
ed his intention of submitting some remarks 
which he had for some time been seeking an op 
portunity to deliver. 

Mr. Grinnell, claimed that he had not yielded 
the floor, and, remarking that it was evident if 
the committee went into a general debate upon 
this bill they would not be able to pass it at this 
late stage of the session, he moved that the com- 
mittee rise for the purpose of offering a resolu- 
tion to terminate the debate. 

The Chair, however, decided that Mr. Hous- 
ton had the floor unless Mr. Grinnell claimed it 
for the purpose of debate. And after some fur- 
iber points of order and conversation, 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, addressed the com- 
mittee until the hour appointed for the recess. 
He first expressed bis views on the subject of 
the Compromise Bill recently disposed ol by the 
House of Representatives, and next proceeded 
to the discussion of the Light-house Bill, and in- 
cidentally the question of internal improvements, 
showing that it was objected that, with works 
that were legitimate cluims upon the Govern- 
ment. He examined the positions assumed by 
the President in his veto message at some length, 
in which he was engaged at hall-past 3 o'clock, 
when the House, in accordance with its resolu- 
tion, took a recess until half-past 5 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Speaker resumed the chair at 5] o’clock, 
and after the adoption of an order to terminate 
debate on the Light-house Bill in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, at the end of 
ae minutes after the same shail be again resu- 
med. 

The House resolved again into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Smith 
of ladiana, in the chair) and resumed the consi- 
deration of said bill. 

Mr. Houston of Delaware concluded his speech. 

And then, after a few words from Mr. Bowlin, 
the bill was read through, together with several 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Com - 
merce ; which were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Grinnell, the bill was then 
laid aside to be reported to the House. 

Civil and Diplomatic ppropriations.—On mo- 
lion of Mr. Vinton, the Committee now took up 
the consideration of the Senate amendments 10 
the Civil and Diplomatic Bill, as reported with 
amendments from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

_ Mr. V. eaid the bill came over from the Sen- 
ate a few days since with a vam mass of amend- 
ments—ninely-pine in number—the aggregate 
increase of appropriation being between 5800, 000 
and $960,000—deducting, however, by striking 
out about $70,000. The Committee of Ways 
and Means had labored night and day upon the 
bill since it had come into their hands; atili they 
had not been able to give to ali the amendments 
the allention which the importance of the claims 
under them woulddemand. It weuld not, there. 
fore be in his power to give that detailed infor- 
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mation which was expected of him. The com- 
mittee had done the best they could. The com- 
mittee had disagreed to a majority of the Senste 
amendments. Among those agreed to were twa 
or three important ones. He referred to the item 
of $141,000 to pay the Creek Indiens upder the 
treaty of 1821; this item was agreed to with an 
amerdment. Mr. V. explained the terms of the 
Creek treaty, the acts of the commissioners un- 
der the treaty, and the legislation following. The 
United States undertook to pay the §450,000— 
$200,000 of which was to be paid in money, and 
the remainder in unliquidated claims which the 
citizens of Georgia held against the Creek in- 
dians, but limiting the amount of said claims to 
$250,000—just as we have since undertook to pay 
the unliquidated claims of citizens of the United 
States against Mexico, so that we are not requi- 
red to pay of these claims more than 3} millions. 
$108,000 of these Georgia claims were liquida- 
ted and paid, and the balance of $250,000 had 
been paid to claimants not acknowledged by the 
indians. Mr. V. considered when we had paid 
the debt of the Creeks to Georgia, we had dis- 
charged the obligation of the treaty; but 9 ma- 
jority of the Committee of Ways and Mesns 
thought that the United States should pay $250,- 
000, whether their debt to the Georgians, and 
the money promised them, amounted to so mach 
or not. The result would be, that we should 
have to pay the interest on $141,000 for the lest 
quarter century, besides the 5 108,000, and inter- 
est, and other considerations involved, which 
might swell the claim to between five and six 
hundred thousand dollars. The committec con- 
cur in the Senate amendment, adding a proviso 
to the effect that the $141,000 shall be paid to 
authorized representatives of the tribe, and shall 
be paid in full of all demands on the part of 
these Indians against the United States. 

He then spoke of another Senate item—a claim 
of about 580,000 to the State of Virginia, on ac- 
count of certain old judgments for pensions, half- 

ay, commutations,’&c., which the Committee of 
Ways and Means had concurred in, without har- 
ing time to examine. Jt was for the Committee 
of the Whole to decide upon the cases, both 
when the Committee of Ways and Means have 
agreed, and when they have disagreed, to the 
Senate amendments. ; 

Mr. Nicoll said he must admit, with the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that there had not been time enough for 
examination. The committee had given all tne 
attention possible to the whole mass of matter 
before them ; and after ma: ure examination for 
himself, he had overcome his prepossessions 
against the claim of the Creeks. 

Mr. Vinton interposed to say there was an ad- 
ditional item of $43,000 which he thought should 
be paid, being the balance of $100,000 which 
was awarded by act of Congress to the Mcintosh 
party of the tribe. 7 

Mr. Nicoll. If we are confined strictly to the 
terms of the treaty, he might not be in favor of 
the claim. But. the decision of the Supreme 
Court was, that we should go behind the language 
of the treaty, and look into all the talks and the 
intentions of tbe parties for the meaning and in- 
tent of the contract; and this rule was founded 
in justice. Mr. N. then reviewed the history 
and the terms of the treaty, particularly; elabo- 
rating the statement made above by the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Explanations were also thrown in by Mr. Buri, 
Mr. Jacob Thompson, Mr. King, Mr. Holmes of 
South Carolina, and others. 

Mr. Nicoli maintained that thie $141,000, 
which is the surplus remaining after paying the 
Georgian claims against the Indians, amounting 
to something more than $108,000, should be paid 
to the Indiaus, with the proviso indicated by dir. 
Vinton. 

Mr. N. then reviewed the Virginia claims for 
judgments for half pay, commutations and pen- 
sions arising ont of services rendered in the re vo- 
lutionary war; and when he had concluded— 

Mr. Toombs took up the argument for the Che- 
rokee claim, asserting that there was not the 
slightest doubt resting upon any fact upon which 
the claim is predicated; and be proceeded to 
state all the facis as collected, both from the in- 
dians and the people of Georgia. 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi believed there 
was no legal claim on the part of the Indians. 
He considered that the settlement of the Georgia 
claime_was the settlement of the obligation; and 
such, too, were the terms of the treaty and of 
the law of 1834. Tbe 6250, 000 was paid, where- 
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was then orderad to a third reading, and wes, by 
unsnimous consent, passed. 

Mr. Cameron, of Penn., from the Committee on 
Printing, made a report, showing that a saving of 
$100,000 would ensue to the present Congress, 
under the contract system. 

The Light House bill was returned from the 
House, with amendments; which, on motion, 
were taken up, and part were agreed to, and part 
rejected. 

Mr. Hannegan, Chairman of the Committee on 
Rosds and Canals, reported House bill, ceding to 
Indiana that part of the Cumberland Road lying 
in said State, which was read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vi. es, the bill establishing 
various posi · routes wes then taken up and consi- 
dered. 

An amendment was offered reducing newspa- 
per postage to one cent per ounce, and making 
the postage free within thirty miles of the office 
of publication of every newspaper. 

Pending this amendment, Mr. Douglass sts ted 
that the Senate had, on the previous evening, 
agreed to take up the Oregon bill the first thing 
this morning, and be would therefore call up that 
bill. 

Messrs. Cameron, Niles, and other Senators op- 
posed a call of the bill at the present time. 

Mr. Douglass asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were called, and Mr. Doug- 
lass’ motion was carried by a vote of 26 yeas to 
24 nays. 

The Senate then procecded to the considera- 
tion of the Oregon Bill, as paseed by the House 
and reported with amendments from the Commit- 
tee on Territories, 

Mr. Webster was entitled to the floor. 

The question was on Mr. Underwood's motion 
to strike out * 36 deg. 30 min.” and insert“ 42 
deg.” gs the line of partition, in section 14 of the 
bill, alter the enacting clause. | 


Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 


Mr. President It is desirable, sir, undoubtedly, 
that (bere shouid be established, as soon as may 
be, a proper Government for the Territory of 
Oregon; and I am willing to vote for the bill to 
establish such Government which has come to us 
from the House of Representatives, but if amend- 
ed as proposed by the proposition for amendment 
now under consideration of the Senate, 1 shall 
not be able to vote for the bill. 

The fourteenth section of this bill provides 
that the inbabitants of said Territory shall be en- 
titled to enjoy all and singular the rights, privi- 
leges and advantages granted and secured to the 
people of the Territories of the United States, 
Northwest of the Ohio, by the articles of con- 
tract, contained in an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of said Territory, passed 13th day of July, 
1787, and shall be subject to all the conditions, 
aud restrictions, and prohibitions of said articles 
of compact imposed upon the poopie of said Ter- 
ritory. Itis well known that by the ordinance of 
13th July, 1787, involuntary servitude, except as 

uoishment for crime, was excluded from the 

orthwest Territory. Tbe proposal now before 
the Senate is to give a reason for applying that 
rule to the Territory of Oregon, and that reason 
is in the words of the amendment: inasmuch 
as the said territory is north of the parallel of 36 
deg. and 30 min. of north latitude, usually known 
as the Missouri Compromise.” 1 understand, sir, 
that when a man does an act, and uadertakes 40 
give reasons for that act, and gives but one, with- 
out suggesting that there are others, the world is 
fairly entitled to draw the inference that he has 
no otber reason. For my part, sic, I snould 
think that with this provision in the section, the 
implication would be irresisuble, thatif the ter- 
ritory were south of :he parallel of 36 deg. 30 
min., the proposition of the ordinance of 1787 
would not be applied. For one, I wish to avoid 
all committals, all traps by way of preamble or 
recital; and as ldo not intend to discuss this 
question at large, I content myself with saying, 
in few words, that my opposition to the further 
extension of local slavery in this coantry, or to 
the increase of slave representation in Congress, 
is general and universal. It has no reference to 
limits of latitude or points of the compass. I 
shali oppose all such extension and all such in- 
crease, in all places, at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, even against all inducements, against 
all supposed limitation of great interesis, against 
all combinatione—against al compromises. This 
is short, but 1 hope clear and oomprehensive. it 


as, the bona fide claims of the citizens of Georgia 

amounted to §280.000. 

He objected to the Senate amendment also, be- 
cause the $141,000 was to be paid by the Presi- 
dent to some four or five Indian chiefs, perhaps, 
of whom it was not known that they were au- 
thorized to reee ive it. 

Mr. Toembs said that was provided against by 
the amendment of the Committee of Ways and 

eens. 

Mr. Thompson concluded by giving notice that, 
by an amendment, he intended at a proper (ime, 
to propose to put this $141,000 into a permanent 
fund, of which the interest only can be drawn by 
the Indians for school purposes. 

Mr. Cobb, of Geo., said the principal facts had 
been clearly stated by his colleague Mr. Toombs,] 
and, after 2 careful consideration of them, his 
wind had been brought to the conclusion that the 
Creek Indians are not entitled to any part of (he 
elsim. After stating the case fully, the terms of the 
treaty, and the construction of the commission- 
ere on the part of the United States, he stated 
tbat the ,000 had been fully paid, by the 
award of a commission which sat in Georgia in 
1822, in the very neighborhood of the ladians ; 
and the Indians did uot object to the award till 

six years afterwards. Se 

Mr. Stanton submitted an explanation, embra- 
eing the fact, that in the urticles of release by 
the Indians, such construction was put upon the 
treaty as to settle the question against all claims 
on the part of the Indians. E 

Mr. Cobb then appealed to the House against 
the manner, and the time, and the place of this 

propriation; and he questioned very much 
whether it bad merit enough to carry it through 
as a separate proposition. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the committee then 
rose, for the passage of a resolution to terminate 
debate upon these amendments—the order being 
to terminate debate at the end of fifteen minutes 
after the same shall be again resumed. 

The light-house bill from the Senate, reported 
from the Committee of the Whole, with amend- 
ments, was then considered; and under the force 
ef tte previous question, the amendments were 
enacurred in; aud the bill, as amended, was read 
a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House again re- 
solved into Commiltee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, (Mr. Smith of Indiana in the chair, ) 
and resumed the consideration of the Senate 
amendments to the civil aud diplomatic appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. Bowdon obtained the floor, and addressed 
the committee upon tne claim of David Taylor, 
to the value of 640 acres of land, being an item 
of $12,800 appropriated in the Senate, upon the 
motion of Mr. ton. 

Mr. Clingman interposed, to explain in behalf 
of the claim of Mr. Taylor; taking occasion, in 
conclusion, to denounce the Indian Bureau as 
wholly corrupt. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, replied, that, if be 
possessed the information npon which the gen- 
Uensan from North Carolia [Mr. Clingman,] 
fouods bis charge, he would be derelict to his du- 
ty, both as a citizen and as a representative, were 
be to neglect to pul the matter in train for in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, also speaking in be- 
half of the chief of the bureau, demanded that 
an investigation of the charges should be had. 

Mr. tesumed, and soon after the chair- 
man's hammer announced the termination of the 


to. 

The clerk tben proceeded to report tbe amend- 
ments. 

The mileage amendment of the Senate was 
disagreed to—affirmative 54, negative 80. 

The amendment for the purchase of the Jeſſer- 
son aud Hamilton papers was also disagreed 1o— 
affirmative 56, negative 73. 

Oiber (fifty-four of the ninety-nine) Senate 
amendments wete passed upon—nearly all of 
them being disagreed lo; and, at a few minutes 
before 11 o’clock, the committee rose; and 

The House adjourned. 


Thursday, August 10, 1848. 


The Senale met at the usual hour this morn- 
ing, anda number of reporte from Committees 
were made. 

Mr. Badger, from the Committee of Conference, 
to whom was referred the Naval Pension Bill, re- 

that the Committee bad considered the 
bill, mad after adding to it several amendments 


hed reed upon a report. The bill, as repested, 
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is merely to announce my purpose, and I have no 


more to say against this bill. If it be the plea- 
sure of the Senate to take it as it came from the 
House of Representatives, ii shall have my sup- 
port. If smended,!I shall vote against it. So 
much for the Oregon Territory. 

With respeet to California and New Mexico, 
no subject regarding them is before the Senate, 
and therefore I have only one remark to make, 
and that is, that the controversy which has arisen 
in the Councils of the country respecting the 
Government of these Territories, is fa exactly 
that controversy which | supposed it very easy 
to foresee from the very beginning; easier to see 
from the beginning, I fear, than it is now to fore- 
see a peaceable and satisfactory termination of it. 
That subject is not now before us. I will there- 
fore say no more upon it, but that I am happy in 
tbe reflection that for one Ihad nothing to do 
with the commencement of the war with Mexi- 
co, but to oppose it with sll my might; and that 
l had nothing to do with the treaty which termi- 
nated that war, but to oppose it with all my might. 
l regarded the war as a calamity.— I regarded the 
treaty as a calamity; and I fear it is likely to 
prove by the annexations and acquisitions which 
it bas brought to us, a greater because a more per- 
manent calamity than the war itself. 

Mr. Butler. Mr. President, Iwill explain my 
position, asa member of the committee which 
reported the bill, Sir, unless the amendment be 
adopted, the South cannot vote for the bill. We 
have repeated again and again, that we are anx- 
ious for any settlement of the question, which 
does not deprive us of our rights, or coerce us to 
sacrifice a principle. We are resolved to abide 
by this purpose; but sir, if Senators are about 
again to cry out no compromise,” we must fall 
back upon the allernative of resistance, and sub- 
mit to the consequences. We cannot help our- 
selves. And sir, I will tell you how we will ac- 
complish this resistance. We will advise our 
constituents, should they desire to emigrate to 
these countries, to carry with them there, their 
arms, end stand upon their rights in the retention 
of their property. This is the only alternative 
we have; and let me assure you, sir, thal we 
will adopt it. You have the power to defeat us 
here, but, sir, our arms will bear us out there. 
You bave broken faith in every sense of the 
word. When the Comprumise bill was present- 
ed, it was my determination to vote for it, be- 
cause I thought you were willing to settle the 
dispute, but I find sir, that 1 have been mista- 
ken. I shall now oppose every measure which 
looks io a compromise, and contend for my 
rights—I mean sir, the rights of the South—at 
the cannon’s mouth. Political ambition hag 
blinded you to tbe issue of this contest. You 
have heated a furnace, whose fires you may yet 
find it difficult to quench. Sotelp me God, sir, 
the South will never submit to your encroach- 
mentis. Your overbearing power has stirred the 
whirlwind, and it must be quelled by the North; 
for now we have taken our stand, and from this 

ition no inducement will ever remove us. 
ou desire to extend your area of power—add to 
your individual ambition—but I assure you, sir, this 
you shall never do under a law so proscriptive. 
Why, you will not let well enough” alone? Sir, 
the machinery of this government is so beautiful 
tbat were Congress to cease iis labors for ten 
ears, the State legislatures would keep it going. 
ut you must come here, and not only paralyze 
this harmony of action, by enacting proscriptise 
laws, but you atlempt to trample us entirely un- 
der foot and deprive us of a right which és guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. Well, sir, I will not 
now contioue the subject, but will await further 
action ; should it then be necessary for me to 
enlarge upon the question, I hope | shall not be 
pledging a determination of the South which she 
is not prepared to fuli. , 

Mr. lass wouid have a fow remarks to 
make when the bill should have assumed a defi- 
nite shape. He desired a vote on tbe amend- 
ments at once, that the views of tho Senate 
might be understood. 

Mr. Hale replied to some of the remarks of Mr. 
Butler and gave a history of the proceedings in 
Cougress in regard to slavery since (he commence- 
ment of the Texas agitation. He compliment- 
ed the moderation of the Sonth Carolina Senators 
in the discussion of the slavery question, and 
pertioalarly that of Mr. Buller, in declaring that 
if this law were , be pe advise his con- 

i ist even unto ‘ 

Fk El. al, the Senator from South Caro- 
ling bas said, or intimated, that if the South 
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cannot take her slave institution to the territories 
by law, she will resort to the terrible alternative 
of arms, to effect her purpose. Sir, this is a 
startling announcement. 

Mr. Buller. Let mecorrect the gentleman. 
I did not say the South would do it—but | 
merely observed that I would so advise her. 

Mr. Hale. Very well. I can perceive no va- 
riation in the term. It has the same meaning: 
and I hope and trust the Senator will reflect up- 
on the consequences such an announcement 
will bave upon the public mind. Sir, let moral 
influence prevail, and if the Legislature of this 
Territory agrees to introduce slavery, after it be- 
comes a State, I for one will acquiesce ; but do 
not let us resort to bloodshed, in order to effect 
a measure, whoso results will be so disastrous to 
the country. But when I rose, I intended to ask 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglass) to ex- 
plain the word ‘ inasmuch,” which prefaces his 
amendment. When that gentleman gives us his 
views upon the question, f trust he will not over- 
look this point. 

Mr. Calhoun. Mr. President, I too will vote 
against this bill, but from far diferent motives 
from those of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster.) For myself, sir, | am determined 
that a vote shall be taken upon the main question. 
The South is prepared for it. We want no am. 
biguity. 

This is a question involved in ambiguity. 
What does it mean? Why, sir, should the North 
give it support, the South are to suppose they 
construe it as a compromise of 36 deg. 30 min.; 
while we are left to infer a different meaning. 
Now, sir, this does not suit me. I wish to vote 
with my eyes open. Fanaticism has become the 
order of the day, and I desire to ascertain how 
far it bas identified itself with the politics of the 
day. We are gradually and slowly, but with 
certainty, verging toward a consolidation; and 
if we give you a preponderance of power in all 
things, the South will shortly be deprived of her 
rights—her institutions be trampled upon—and 
her voice unheard in your Congress halls. Now, 
sir, we are resolved to resist this encroachment 
of power. We have yielded so much, that we 
have little left, and every point thus conceded, has 
tended to increase your side of the balance, and 
to weaken ours. Sir, when in 1835, the first abo- 
lition papers were presented to this body, that 
side of the chamber (tbe whig) was the first to 
deliver their opinions against them. Now mat- 
ters are reversed. Then I took my stand against 
all jurisdiction by Congress over the subject, and 
was supported by these gentlemen, in voting to 
lay the petitions upon the table. But now, sir, 
they abandon their position, and are the very men 
who cry out against what they then were pleased 
to concede as a measure to deprive us of our 
righls. 

[Mr. C. then went into a general historical in- 
vestigation of, and disquisition upon, the subject, 
and concluded by saying. ] we are upon the verge 
of a precipice, which threatens destruction to 
one or other of the parties of the day, as well, 
perhaps, as the harmony of our common rela- 
tions. We were willing to accept the compromise 
bill, because it seemed to meet the approval of 
both sections of the Union; but, sir, for reasons 
I will not dilate upon, it met its fate in the House. 
Why was this? Sir, I wil) not undertake to de- 
termine. In making the offer, however, to refer to 
the Supreme Court the only question which di. 
vides us, we considered we had gone to the extent 
of compromise., What else could we do? Were 

the North distrustful of the validity of their po- 
sition, or were they distrustful of the tribunal to 
which it would be our mutual interest to defer? 
Sir, st is clear to me that the North has acted 
badly in this respect; but it is too late for reme- 
dy. You would do well to reflect upun a further 
issue between us. We have offered you all we 
intend to offer, and you must either meet us upou 
the naked question, or accept the proposition we 
have tendered you. It is not for me to say, 
have always been devoted to the welfare of this 
Union. 171 hre at all in the memory of of pos- 
terity, it will be as one zealous in defend- 
ing tue rights of all. No one will charge me 
With aiming toextend the area of slavery—God 
forbid. I only ask for a charitable concession to 
our rights and our principles. I do not threaten 
you with the indignation of the South; but as 1 
live, sir, that South whose institutions you 
would now exterminate, will rise to assert bodily 
what she now pleads for, mendicant like, at your 
capital doors. What is free soil” principle? 
Why, sir, it is, that no man shall bold more 
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property than he can work. Do you think, sir, 
we are silly enough to subscribe to this doctrine, 
and become a mere cypher in the confederacy? 
You have mistaken our passiveness for indiffer- 
ence. You have encroached upon us until you 
begin to think you have a warrant for so doing; 
but I tremble, sir, for the mistake. You have 
trifled until the hour of settlement, and that hour 
has now arrived. 

Mr. Mangum —It is but proper, Mr. President, 
that I should give my views upon this bill; and 1 
shall do so in ten words. As 1 do not believe that 
Congress bas the power to legislate over slavery, 
1 must, without besitation, declare my hostility 
to the measure now pending. 

Mr. Niles.—Mr. President; so far as l am au- 
thorized to speak for the North, our chief objec- 
tion to the compromises heretofore proposed by 
the South, is, that we do not believe the Su- 
preme Court is the tribunal to decide the consti- 
tutionality of the slavery question, but that it 
belongs exclusively to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. Herein we differ; and let me assure 
the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
that he is not less anxious to meet the naked 
question itself, than we are. I believe, sir, that 
the country will never be better preparcd to 
withstand the consequences of the- issue than 
now; and the sooner we meet it, the sooner 
will the end be seen and felt. JI have no appre- 
hensions of the strength and perpetuity of the 
Union, let that end be what it may. All may not 
have been satisfied with the settlement of the Tex- 
an question; and yet no melancholy results follow- 
ed. Such will be the case now. A few may chaſe 
and fume, but the Union will stand, and that as 
long as Christendom has a name. 

Mr. Webster.—If my conjectures are correct, 
I believe the delegation from Connecticut, iv the 
House of Representatives, voted for the annexa 
tion of Texas. 

Mr. Niles.— Yes, sir, 

Mr. Webster.—1 wished merely to be set right 
in the matter. 

Mr. Niles concluded. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. President, I was a member 
of the House of Representatives when the Mis- 
souri Compromise question was proposed to that 
body, and, believing that the harmony of the 
country demanded it, I voted for its passage. It 
then 1s a grievous thing for me to see the ques- 
tion of slavery again agitated in this or the lower 
body. It is painful to think that misunderstand- 
ings must divide us at all; and doubly painful, 
because that deſeotion is based upon a question 
so Vital to the interests of the South. Sir, I be- 
lieve in this case, tbat old Kentucky cannot 
stand neutral, and see her warm-hearted sisters 
suffer in their rights. Kentucky is the link be- 
tween the two sections—thst lie between the 
North and the South. She believes that the 
North is asking too much, when they demand a 
sweeping prohibition of slavery in the territories , 
but that no rupture may ensue to wound the sen- 
sibilities of the one or deprive the other of her 
rights, I, Mr, President, looking to the welfare 
of the Union only, am willing to vote for this bill 
I will vote for the 36° 300. 

Mr. R. Johnson.— Mr. President, 1 greatly ap- 
prehend that if the North are determined to take 
the stand resolved upon by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) to appropriate ali 
these territories to themselves and exclude sla- 
very, they will find, come weal, come woe, that 
tbe South will sbow her opposition in a manner 
which every true patriot would deplore. 

Mr. Webster.—I1 did not say so. 

Mr. Johnson.—I beg the Senator will pardon 
me, if 1 mistook his words, | am glad of 
it. We have arrived at a crisis which is big 
with fate. We cannot ward off the impending 
blow, nor can we so soften it that it will not ope- 
rate unequally (as men may think) upon some. 
For my part, sir, I would rather slavery was 
extinct from one end of the South to the other, 


l| thao that the Union was to dissolve; yet 1 fear 


there is moreinthe threatening clouds which 
are gathering over us, than is revealed to the 
eye. I trust, however, that we are all prepared 
to meet the question as we should, and not en- 
dea vor, by holding outa useless opposition, to 
throw gimpedimenis on the passage of the bill, 
which may stir up a tempest that may entail uo- 
happiness upon us hereafter. You must not at- 
tempt to wrest the rights of the South from her, 
for that she will resist; but when she proposes 
to accept the line of 36 deg. 30 min., take her 
at her word ; for that is all she will ever consent 
to give. It ig yielding you in lands, millions for 


thousands; but even that she will do, rather than 
it should be said, she added oil to the flame, when 
it should have been water. It is my conviction, 
sir, tbat slavery will eventually cease to exist 
everywhere; but never by attempting to exter- 
minate it by force. This will rather protract the 
period of its duration than detract from it; but 
change the mode of attack, and your kindness and 
concession will do more to level the institution, 
tban all your counter efforts at coercion. We 
jose enough now, God knows; but when you 
ask more, that reminds us of these forfeited 
rights, and we become sore upon the subject.— 
Sir, I too, like my friend from South Carolina 
[Me. Butler,] will go home, and say to my con- 
stituents, since you cannot have your rights re- 
spected by Corgress, because you are in the mi- 
noriiy pf votes, go there [to these’ territories, ) 
and establish yourselves by the force of arms. 
This is our alternative. 

Mr. Webster said that in the remarks which he 
had made he spoke only for himself—be knew im 
this question neither the north nor the south, nor 
did he look upon it so gloomily as did the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. Ever since he hed 
been in public life, he had resisted every aug- 
mentation of slave represer tation in Congress, 
and ils augmentation, as a local institution, 
throughout the country. He acted against all 
acquisition—he had endeavored to keep off ac- 
quisition, and now the honorable member from 
S. Carolina, who took such an active part in the 
acquisition of Texas, would not say that he did 
not in that acquisition look to an augmentation 
of slave territory. 

Mr. Calhoun replied that he was most happy to 
have itin his power to inform the Senator thet 
he did not. He explained his reasons, and denied 
that he had been actuated by any local and com- 
mercial reasons. 

Mr. Webster gave the Senator all credit for the 
honesty of his motives. He voted for the annex- 
ation of Texas because he saw that unless annex- 
ation took place, the system of slavery in Texas 
was in danger of annihilation. 

On the constitutional question, Mr. W. said 
there was not one letter in the Constitution 
which looked to acquisition. This power of 
acquisition is a resulting power, out of the con- 
stitution, growing out of a state of war, which 
the powers of the constitution never contempla- 
ted. We may govern them as we please, alter- 
ing, amending, or repealing all their laws and 
regulations as we please. It is ao arbitrary 
power—not, he would say, to be arbitrarily ex- 
ercised—but a power which Congress would ex- 
ercise as they deemed proper. 

Mr. W. said there were other constitutional 
considerations which he should present now, did 
he think it at all probable that this bill would pasa 
into a Jaw at the present session, but of that be 
presumed there was no probability. He did not 
deem delay injurious, but rather calculated to 
lead to a satisfactory adjustment, so far as Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico were concerned. 

He did not choose to speak of the possibility 
of a dissolution of the Union. If it come, let it, 
come, be would not prepare for it—though he 
believed that he possessed as much patriotism as 
those who talked more about it. He believed 
there were men who contemplated it, und were 
looking to see which was tbe best side when it 
did come, but be believed the people of these 
U. States had no idea of allowing any such dis- 
solution. 

Mr. Berrien replied to Mr. Webster, and was 
followed by Messrs. Johnson, of Georgia, Doug- 
lass, and Foote—when the latter gentleman, after 
stating that he had become perfectly satisfied 
that no adjustment of any question relating to 
slavery could be made at the present session, 
moved to Jay the whole subject on the table. 

Pending this question, upon which the yeas 
and nays were ordered, the hour of 4 arrived, 
aod the Senate took a recess till half-past 5. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate re-assembled at half-past five, 
when, on motion, 2000 copies of the joint report 
of the Commissioners of the North Eastern 
Boundary, were ordered to be printed. 

The discussion of the Oregon Bili was again 
resumed. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, moved to lay the bill 
on the table, which motion was lost by the fol- 
lowing vote eas 15, nays 36. 

The preamble tothe Wilmot proviso section 
was taken up. The question being on Mr. Un- 
derwood's motion to amend it. 


` the belence was then to be struck. 


ject, than in the laying on the table of the Com- 
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Mr. Mason said, this amendment must mean] Compromise” amendment as a substitute for bis | abilities —but if he persisted in what he under. 
something or nothing. Let those who possess| other amendment from the territorial committee, | stood to be his intention, be must say to that ho- 
the numerical strength, pass it, and take the re-| leaving the remainder of the section, including | norable Senator that he was doing what— 
sponsibility. the Wilmot Proviso, to stand as it came from the Mr. Webster said that the gentleman was en- 

Mr. Foote would not go behind the face of the | House. tirely mistaken in supposing that he desired to in- 
law. He wished to be with the amerndment—| Mr. Jenson, of Maryland,—Why not strike terfere with Southern slavery—Southern insti- 
for he understood it to mean the Missuri Com- | out the rest of the section? tutions. The gentleman was an eminent law- 
promise—and he wished the Missouri Compro-| Mr. Walker was surprised at the views propo- yer, and found himself in the predicament which 
mise to receive respectful consideration from sed by the Senator from Illinois. The country | they sometimes find themselves, when, supposing 
the Senate. had set him down as a friend to Oregon—as in fa- | that they stand on one leg, find that they really 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, was opposed to] vor of giving a government to Oregon. And yet | stand on the other. So it has been in regard to 
the amendment, for it had no bearing on the pro- the Senator offered this amendment, when he | his present remarks, or his present understanding 
visions of tke bill. What then does it mean? must know that the effect would be to deprive | of his (Mr. V.:) remarks. He repeated what 
If any court could establish a meaning to it, it] Oregon of all government at the present ses- he had before said in regard to slave representa- 
would be the Missouri Compromise. But as he | sion. tion. 

did not intend to vote for that compromise, and Mr. Douglass ssid it was rather too late to} Mr. Berrien made some remarks in regard to 
was opposed to it, he could not vote for the] question bis friendship for Oregon, and he did | allusions by Mr. Webster to bimself and to the 
amendment. The “ Buffalo Hunt,” it is said, is | not fear the decision of his constituents on his | power of the Constitution to acquire territo- 
connected with the two new territories of Cali- present course. Ii was important that Oregon | ry. 

fornia and New Mexico, and when it had been should have a government, and no argument] Mr. Benton called the Senator from Georgia 
determined whet was tobe the result of that which did not exist now, existed in 1820. Why to order. He was engaged in’a personal disqui- 
hunt, he was ready to enter the arena with the | not unite then, and settle this question now? He | sition with the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senator from South Carolina, and examine how | trusted there were some men who yet loved the | more suitable for a debating society, and entirely 
Union, and preferred this compromise to the agi- | out of place in the Senate—it was wasting the 
tation of the country. The firebrand, if they | precious time of the Senate. 

agreed to this, would be removed, and they would | Messrs. Berrien and Johnson, of Maryland, re- 
pass the bill in one hour. He had only delayed, | quested that the point of order might be reduced 
from respect to majorities, from offering this to writing—and it was reduced accordingly, and 
Compromise before. read from the Cheir, viz: 

Mr. Mason returned his thanks to the Senator The Senator from Georgia is engaged in a 
from Illinois, for the proposition which he had | personal disputation with the Senator frum Mas- 
now presented, and proceeded to reply to the re- sachusetts, for the sake of victory, and not to 
marks of Mr. Walker, and to advocate a settle- | promote the despatch of business.” 
ment to the line proposed. He referred, with The presiding officer, [Mr. Breese) submitted 
some severity, to Mr. Webster’s remarks of to- | the question to the Senate, and Mr. Berrien was 
declared to be in order—Mr. Benton's being the 
only vote in support of the point raised—and Mr. 
Berrien concluded. 

Mr. Webster said: A single word, and he 
would relieve the Senator forever from this dis- 
cussion. And he explained some misepprehen- 
sions of Mr. Berrien in regard to his (Afr. N 
remarks this afternoon. He had said that the 
power of acquisition was a resulting power, from 
the circumstances of the case, and pol to be found 
in the constitution. 

Mr. Walker replied to some of the remarks of 
Messrs. Douglass and Mason, and discussed briefly 
the general question of slavery in the territories, 
taking the view of the free States on this subject, 
and in opposition to compromise, in reference 
to the newly acquired territories on the line of 
36. 30. 

Mr. Westcott made a ‘few remarks in opposi- 
tion to the Missouri Compromise. He should 
vote for it, and would trust to an overruling 
Providence for the result—to the good sense of 
the North, when the effects of this excitement 
shall kave died away. ‘There would be no secu- 
rity that this compromise would now be observed 
any more faithfully than that of 1820. 

Mr. At followed, in explanation of his un- 
derstanding of the action of the committee, (of 
which he is a member.) It was that the amend- 
ment was nothing more nor jess than the Mise 
souri Compromise. Ii was a proposition which 
he had offered six weeks ago, which he had with- 
drawn, to give place to the Compromise Bill, 
which had been rejected by the House, and he 
was willing to take the present amendment 
again, if it would give peace to the country, and 
stop the agitation by those whose political oxiat- 
ence depended upon agitation, though he preler- 
red the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. Butler also made some explanation in re- 
gerd to the action of the commitee. With the 
exception of the 12th section, (the Wilmot 
Proviso,) there bad been no objection by the 
committee to the bill, as originally reported by 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. Dickinson would have been better satisfied 
wilb the bill reported from the Compromise com- 
mittee, but if this bill was to take its place in 
regard to Oregon, he preferred it, as it came 
from the House, as every one could understand 
it. 

The vote was first taken by yeas and pays, on 
tbe amendment (heretofore given) by the terri- 
torial committee, inserting the preamble to the 
section containing the Wilmot Proviso, that“ in- 
asmuch, “ &c., aud ıt was decided in the nega- 
tive, 2 to 52. ; 

The question was then taken on the substitute 
offered by Mr. Douglass (the Missouri Compro- 
mise, as substantially above given,) and the quos- 
tion was; by yeas and nays, decided in the attr- 
mative, 33 to 21; 


Y ras— Messrs. Aichison, er, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Geet Puller, Caan: Cameron, j 


Mr. Downs, Mr. Foole, and Mr. Hunter followed. 
The latter gentleman ‘concurred with bis col- 
league, (Mr. Mason.) that the amendment was 
Gelusive, and intended to deceive. 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana differed from the 
gentleman from Virginia, and from his colleague 
from Louisiana. In regard to this amendment, 
the different members from the South entertain- 
ed diferent opinions. He looked to the language 
of the amendment, and it clearly implied that 
slavery should be admitted south of 36 30. The 
great body of the people at the South do not wish 
to sęp slavery admitted north of that line. He 
bed prepared an amendment sometime since, 
and which he now read, (and which is the same 
as that some days since presented in the House 
by Mr. Kaufman, proposing to denominate the 
territories of California and New Mexico by the 
names of North and South Carolina, and provide 
that slavery therein shall be prohibited north of 
36. 30, and may be permites soutb of that line, 
with the consent of the inhabıtants thereof. ) 
He would vote for the biil with this amendment, 
but not witbout it. 

Mr. King had never known an act of greater 
disrespect by the House, on so important a sub- 


day. 

Mr. Webster said the Senator could refer to him 
as he chose; he should be the same man still. 
He had referred to him as the leader of the party 
of abstractions. That was aterm applicable to 
the South alone. He bad charged bim with an 
intention to break down the representation of the 
South. He said no such thing, and it was indi- 
cative of a condition of weakness on the part of 
an opponent to misrepresent an opponent. He 
had said merely that he would do nothing to ex- 
tend the area of slavery, or to increase the rep- 
resentation in Congress from slave territory. 
This he had said over and over again. The rep- 
resentation upon slave property, was an inequati- 
ty. The Northern States had no such represen- 
tation. 

He would not consent to increase this ineqiali- 
ty, notwithstanding the gentleman’s designations. 
The gentleman had never heard him say more— 
had never heard him express any wish to break 
down the constitution, or deprive the South of 
their just representation. He defied any South- 
ern mən to say that ever, in the whole course of 
his political life, he bad any disposition to trench 
upon the rights of the South. He appealed to the 
candor of the bonorable member from Virginia 
to answer. 

And now, in regard to this Missouri Compro- 
mise Jine—be wished to avoid all allusions in this 
bill to lines of demarkation—ihey were unneces- 
sary—out of place, and should be avoided. He 
repeated, by no act of his should the area of sia- 
very be extended, or the slave representation be 
exterded in the other House of Congress. He 
would do no act which had a tendency to pro- 
duce such results. 

Mr. Mason had no intention in the world to 
provoke the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts to words of heat. They were unsuited, he 
had supposed, to bis temperament, or his age. 
Nor bad he intended to detract one iota from his 
reputation. Any thing that he could say would 
not add to it or take irom it one whit. What he 
had said was the just interpretation of his lan- 
guage, for which he was alone responsible, if it 
bad been misunderstood. What, he would ask, 
had the bonorabie Senator, or his constituents, to 
do witb the slaves of the South. Whatright hed 
he or they to interiere? 

Mr. Webster. Because it affects us—pelitical- 
y 


promise” bill of the Senate. 

Mr. Foote thought the Senator from Virginia 
had entirely misunderstood the Senator from ll- 
Jinuis, (Mr. Douglass) in regard to the amend- 
ment. The latter had simply said that it was in- 
tended to commit no one in regard to their future 
action, but not that it was intended to express 
the moet profound respect for the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

Mr. Douglass said that he had distinctly de- 
clared that he was instructed by the committee 
to say that it was intended to commit ao one to 
any measure on California and New Mexico, 
bul left every one to vote for the Missouri Com- 
promise, which he was in favor of, and which he 
desired to support. He did not wish Yo be un- 
derstood as committed to the Wilmot Proviso, 
but at liberty to vote for the Missouri Compro- 
mise, 

Mr. Hunter said the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Downs) had himself introduced an amend- 
ment embracing substantially the Missouri Com- 
promise—let them put that in the bill and he 
could go for it. But this was not the Missouri 
Compromise, far from it. He had never said 
aught against the constitutionality of that mea- 
sure—he had never taken a step against it. 

At 9} o’clock Mr. Underwood said, 

Mr. President, I perceive that my amendment 
can only add to the discussion which is about to 
ensue on this subject, and I therefore with- 
draw it. 

{The emendment was accordingly withdrawn. ] 

Mr. Douglass then rose and said, if the Sena- 
tors from the South would vote for the Missouri 
Compromise, hc was prepared now to offer it. 

Several voices— Agreed | agreed ! 

Mr. Hunter was prepared to take it, if it se- 
cured the existence of slavery south of 36. 30. 

Mr. Douglass read the amendment which he 
bad prepared embracing the precise language of 
the Sin section of the act of March 6, 1820, and 
extending the line, with all its provisions, to the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Butler explained that that amendment 
could not be applicable now, in the same sense 


$ RM te inlet the ( Missouri 


Mr. Mason. You have no right to express an 
opinion in reference to Southern slavery, much 
less lo legislate upon it. We regard this descrip- 
tion of property as a a trust, and not as property— 
upon which the North, the non-slavebolding 
States, have no right to legislate. He knew the 
weight of the honorable Senator’s words, and 
were he dispused to ascribe improper motives to 
him, he would ssy that he intended designedly to 
disparage what he had said. He had no ambition 
to be brought into a contest with that bonorable 
BSenalor—no one was more willing to admit bis 
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was a leading motive to the establishment of the 
protective system; and under that system this 
tendency was kept in salutary check. As a 
measure of finance, the reduction of duties at the 
moment of plunging into an expensi:e war was 
superlative madness. A few statistical facts, 
derived from the official documents, will place 
the whole matter in a light too clear for cavil or 
doubt. At page 93 of Mr. Secretary Walker's 
report of December 9, 1847, we have a table of 
our imports consumed in the United States, ex- 
cluding specie and merchandise re-exported, and 
on page 94, the amount of nett revenue ac- 


Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglass, Downs, 
Fitzgerald, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson, of Maryland. Johnson, of Louisiana, 
Johnson, of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Ma 
son, Metcalf, Pearce, Sabustian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, and Underwood.—33. 

Nars— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Brad- 
bury, Breese, Clarke, Corwin, Davis, of Massachu- 
setts, Dayton. Dix. Dodge, Felch, Greene» Hale, 
Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Upham, Walker, 
and Webster—21. 

The other amendments from the committee 
(already before given,) were then agreed to 
without opposition; and : 

Mc. Downs read his amendment proposing to 
add all that part of the rejected compromise bill 
relating to California and New Mexico, modi- 
fied in several particulars. He, however, de- 
clined, upon consideration, offering the amend- 
ments, as he did not wish to embarrass its pas- 
sa 


results: ; 
Under the Tariff of 1842. 


Year end’g June 30. Imp'ts consumed. Nett rev'e 
1844 496,390,548 $26,183,570 
1845 105,599,541 27,528,112 
1846 110,048,859 26,183,570 


Average of three years 104,012,983 26,631,750 
or 25 57-100 per cent. 


Under the Tariff of 1846. 


1847 116,258,310 23, 747, 864 
or 20 43-100 per cent. 


We thus see a reduction of upwards of five per 
cent. in the rate of duty on our entire importa- 
tion, and this notwithstanding it had been in oper- 
ation but seven out of the twelve months of the 
year. It is true that the full effect of this tariff 
of 1846 was postponed for a year by the famine 
in Europe, which caused us to export forty to 
fifty millions extra in byeadstuffs and other pro- 
visions, and brought in twenty-four millions in 
gold and silver coin, notwithstanding the above 
large increase in the import of merchandise. 
But how stands the matter now? We are in- 
formed by the Administration paper, with great 
exultation, that the revenue from imports for 
the year ending 30th June last will fully come 
up to Mr. Walker's estimate of thirty-one mil- 
lions of dollars. What, then, must have been 
the amount of foreign merchandise imported ? 
Why, one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and sixty millions! as plainly as that figures 
cannot lie. Here lies the solution of the 
whole matter. Under the tariff of 1842, the 
same amount of importation would have given 
us a revenue of nearly or quite forty millions; 
but more probably we should have had an 
importation of one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and thirty millions and a revenue of 
thirty to thirty-tbree millions. We should thus 
have saved our gold and our stocks. For in our 
present distress, we shall consider it a great re- 
lief if Europe will take from us some millions of 
eur six per cents. in payment for the goods 
which we did not want. This she will doubtless 
do. In fact, under our present system it is, pro- 
bable our whole war debt will be gradually 
transferred to Europe, as was so large a portion 
of that created by the war of 1812. That debt 
was paid by the establishment of the protective 
system. So will this be; for, long before these 
stocks fall due, we shall come to our senses. The 
game of folly will be played out. The demo- 
cracy of labor will resume its rights; for it is 
the labor of the country which is to suffer. The 
first blow is upon capital, but lubor cannot long 
escape. The ironmasters are putting out their 
fires. The establishments, manufacturing wool- 
lens and cottons, on making up their accounts, 
find no return for their capital. Their next step 
isa reduction of wages. Kentucky finds her 
cotton bagging undersold by the East India gun 
pies. I am told upwards of twenty cargoes of 
gunny in cloth and bags have been imported 
within the last year. What says Burns’ Glance 
of the shipment of cottons from Great Britain 
to the United States? Forty-nine millions of 
yards of plain cottons in 1847, against nine, 
twelve, ten millions for the three preceding 
years; forty-nine millions of printed and dyed cot- 
tons in 1847, against twelve, thirteen, thirteen 
and a half millions for the three preceding years. 
Doubtless we are acting a most benevolent part 
towards the labor of Manchester and Bengal, and 
the miners of Wales fand Scotland. To crown 
our folly, we have the Sub-treasury dispersing 
what little specie remains in our cities into small 
streams, from which it returns slowly and with 
difficulty. ` 

After all, it is wonderful how the blunders of 
the Administration have been favored by blind 
fortune. The famine in Europe furnished specie 
to put the Sub-treasury in motion, without which 
it bad been impossible. The infamous Mexican 


Ir. Davis, of Mississippi, preceded by some 
amendments, then proposed to strike out ail after 
the enacting clause, and to insert the Compro- 
mise bill of the Seuate as a substitute. 

` Mr. Berrien opposed the amendment and ap- 
pealed to Mr. Davis, as a southern man, to with- 
draw the amendment—as fatal to the purpose 
which all contemplated. 

Mr. Davis said he had proposed this from his 
own convictions of right, and because he believ- 
ed it stood a beiter chance than the bill before 
the Senate as amended. 

Mr. Metcalf was surprised that any southern 
man, under the circumstances, should have made 
such a proposition. He would not appeal to 
the Senator from Mississippi to withdraw it, but 
he would appeal to his southern friends to re- 
ject it. 

Mr. Davis finally consented to withdraw his 
amendment, and 

Mr. Fitzgerald made a few remarks éxplana- 
tory of the reasons which would induce him to 
vote for the bill. He didjso to settle the question 
though he had little hope that such would be the 
result. He had voted for the substitute for the 
amendment of the Territorial Committee, but 
he must confess that he had regretted it after the 
proposition made by the Senator from Mississippi, 
and he regretted that he bad withdrawn that 
proposition. 

The vote was then taken on the passage of the 
bill, as amended, and it was decided iu the affir- 
mative—33 to 22, as follows: . 

Yeas—Messrs. Alchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cameron, 
Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglass, Downs, 
Fitzgerald, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson, of Md., Johnson, of La, King, Lewis, 
Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, Pearce, Sebastian, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood —33. 

Nare—Mesers. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Brad- 
bury, Calhoun, Clarke, Corwin, Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Dix. Dodge, Felch, Greene, 
Hamlin, Hale, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Upham, Walik- 
er, Webster, Westcott—22. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 


— varane a 


The Press. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
FINANCIAL STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


It is now upwards of nine months that the 
country has been suffering under a continued 
pressure upon the money market. During this 

riod, a constant drain of the precious metals 
as been going on, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
some fourteen or fifteen millions of dollars. The 
consequence has been a constant appreciation of 
the currency, a regular reduction in the price of 
merchandise and produce, embarrassment and 
stagnation in our trade aod manufactures. 

The cause of all this is easily traced ; it is as 
plain as A BC. It is the excessive importation 
of foreign commodities, induced by the change 
in our tariff under the act of 1846. The object 
of that tariff was to increase our imports of 
foreign manufactures. Mr. Secretary WALKER 
has glorified himself and bis policy in its great 
success in that particular. But practical men 
take a different view of the matter. They know 
very well that over-importation has always been 
the immediate cause of those crises’ in the money 
market, so prejudicial to commerce, so paraly z- 
ing to industry and all prosperity, to which this 
country has heretofore been peculiarly subject. 
it was this tendency to over-importation which 


crued ia each year, which present the following | year, was as follows : 


war, by its creation of debt, furnishes a stock 
which is alleviating the pressure in the money 
market, which would otherwise have been iatol- 
erable. But for the European famine, our worst 
fears of the effect of the change of tariff, and of the 
Sub-treasury had been more than realized. There 
is nothing cheering in the future, but in a change 
of men and measures. A Looxer Ox. 
Our Trane wira Great Bnriram.— The quan- 

tity of breadstuffs exported from the United 
States to Great Britain and Ireland, siace Sep- 
tember 1, compared with the same period last 


1848. 1847. Decrease. 
Flour, bbls. 169,436 2,773,421 2,603,985 
Corn meal, bbls, 98,530 795,583 697,053 


Wheat, bushels 219.917 3,095,693 2 875,781 
Corn, bush. 3,865,100 15,496,275 11,631, 175 

The above table is fraught with deep interest 
to the business men of this country. The de- 
crease in the export of breadstuffs has been far 
greater than was expected, even by the most 
violent opponent of the free-trade policy of the 
Government. It will be recollected that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his last anoual re- 
port, vauntingly pointed to the increased exports 
of breadstuffs as having been brought about main- 
ly by the free-trade tariff. He alluwed but an 
inconsiderable influence in producing the in- 
creased export, to the scarcity of breadstuffs in 
Europe, but boldly predicted that the demand for 
our breadstuffs would continue under the “ be- 
nignant influence” of free-trade. The result 
has shown that Europe will take no more of our 
breadstulis than is really wanted, and that quan- 
tity will be taken under any tariff. 

Whilst the exports of breadstuffs hav@ de- 
creased in the startling proportion mentioned io 
the above table, the exports of other articles 
have not in the same ratio. We have no 
official returns on which to base an estimate, but 
we are safe in asserting that the aggregate value 
of the exports for the year enuing June 30, 
was less by at least one-sixth than during the 
previous year. The aggregate value of the im- 
ports, on the others hand, has not decreased, 
but, if we mistake not, exceed the large impor- 
lations of 1846-7. Our imports exceeu in value 
the exports, und for six months pe there has 
been a constant drain of specie. This drain con- 
tinues, notwithstanding large amounts of foreign 
funds are about tobe invested in Government 
stocks. It is easy to predict the effect of such a 
condition of trade—it is unsvund and cannot 
long be sustained. The crisis may be postponed 
for a time by the influx of specie in exchange 
for our Government stocks, (which, by the way, 
adds but little to the real wealth of the country,) 
but should these heavy imports continue, we 
shall ultimately experience, in their fullest ex- 
tent the bitter fruits of the free-trade tariff. It 
has already paralyzed many branches of our 
manulactures, and bas created a stagnation io 
business which even the glorious news of peace 
was unable to overcome.— Boston Journal. 


From the Washington Union. 

In replying to an article which our neighbor 
of the Intelligencer had copied from a Bostona 
paper, we took occasion to show that the unprus- 
perous condition of certain branches of manufac- 
tures in Massachusetts, was not owing to the 
tariffof 1846, but to other causes, and chiefly 


to the enormous expansion and subsequent ovu- 


traction of paper credils io that Common- 
wealth. 

A striking evidence of the truth of what we 
advanced is furnished by the following estunate 
made by the Boston Courier, of the amonut which 
cilizens of Massachusetts have embarked in a few 
leading enterprises, principally since the spring 
of 1846, viz: 

In factories and manufacturing cities on the 


sites enumerated. 413,000,000 
Purchase of railroads out of the 

State, 8,000,000 
Expansion of old lines of railroads 6,000, 000 
Construction of new railroads in 

Massachusetts, 7,000,000 
Construction of new lines out of 

the State, 12,000,000 
Boston aqueduct, estimated cost 

witb reservoirs, and dead in- 

interest, 4,000,000 
Stock taken in United States 

loan, 7,000,000 


$57,000,000 


Amount unpaid less than 37,000, 000, July 20th 
1848. The valuation of the State for 1848, if 
the ineresse of value in Boston and its vicinity 
be any eriterion, must exceed $450,000,900. 
and the whole annual accumulation can be lit- 
tile short of 622, 000, 000. 

Real, substantial wealth cannot be thus sud - 
denly accumulated. By doubling paper currency, 
pticés may, indeed, be raised, and thus wealth 
may, in appearance, be doubled—but it is only 
in appearance. Then comes a contraction. 
Men are puzzled to comply with engagements 
they entered into in times of inflatton of paper 
credits; and this is precisely the condition in 
which a large part of the people of Massachu- 
setts are at this moment. 

According to a report which the comptroller of 
New York made to the legislature of that State 
in January, 1845, the aggregate value of the 
real and personal estate in that Commonwealth 
was then $599,891,293, This was all the wealth 
a population, then amounting to about two mil- 
lion eight hundred thongand souls, had been able 
to accumulate.in ten generations. Thus it ap- 
peared that all the accumulations of wealth in the 
great State of New York did not amount to a 
dollar a year—counting from the first settle- 
ment of the country—for each of the inhabitants 
of the State.—But Massactiusetts, with a pops- 
lation of only one-third that of New York, is 
accumulating—-or apparently accumulating— 
wealth, with more than twenty times the rapidity 
of New York. A little reflection must convince 
any men of common sense that such rapid accu- 
mulation can be only in appearance. individuals 
imay become rich in a year or two by some sud- 
den stroke of good fortune. Nations cannot. 

Bank credits ig the form of bank deposits, so 
long as they reinain quiescent, do no good, and 
no harm. But let an etort be made to convert 
these mere inscriptions on the books of the banks 
into something tangible—such, for example, as 
sailroads and manufacturing cities—and then it 
will be ſound that bank credits are mere obliga 
tions to pay, which cannot always be complied 
witb, or the mere effort to comply with which 
deranges every branch of industry. New Eng- 
land is laboring under the very disease from 
which Old England has but lately recovered. . 


Stavery Question.—The Washington corres- 
pondent of the M. F. Journal of Commerce, after 
referring to the action of Congress on the Sla- 
very question at the close of the recent session, 
makes these statements: 

The Southern men, generally of both par- 
ties, and more particularly the Calhoun men, 
leave this city with a fixed determination to re- 
com mend to the South some decided and separate 
action on this subject. 


The attempt made to procure a meeting of 


the Southern members signally failed. Mr. 
Meade, a member from Petersburg, Va. wrote 
and carried around a paper inviling a meeting 
of the Southern members, without distinction of 
party, for the purpose of protestiog against the 
course of Congress on this subject, and demand- 
iog for the South tobe placed on equal footing 
with the North, as to the use and enjoyment of 
the new territories. The paper was handed te 
many, and very few consented to sign it, many 
refused. If the meeting had been heid, it Would 
net heve been a meeting of Southern members, 
but s partial meeting of the Cass men of the 
South. The same will be the result, no doubt, 
of any attempt that may be made in the Southern 
States, to get up a Convention. Gen. Houston 
declared that no respectable men in the South 
could go into a Convention of 4 character so 
wild, uunécessary, and mutinous. ‘Mr. Calhoun 
would not heed the Convention,’ declared the 
General, ‘because he himself voted against the 
bill containing the Missouri Compromise, —and, 
continued he,—Heaven will not heed it—and 
men would scout it?” 


The States. 


Pruner vam! The Ten Hour Law meets 
with some opposition. The proprietors of the 
various cotton mills in Alleghany, Pennsylvania, 
justify the course lately pursued by them io clo- 
sing their mills, by stating that they cannot com- 
pete with fuctories in other States, if confined to 
the operation of this law—that their mills must 
atop until they are placed on a footing with other 
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ject to sale under such levy. 


from, by metes and bounds, according to the cer- 


said. 


the Pennsylvania Line; Putnam, out of parts of 


* 
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Mame.—The Legislature of this State, which 
adjourned on the llth, after a session of 94 days, 
passed a Ten Hour Lato, so modified as not to ap- 


ply to agricultural laborers or those employed by 
the month. 


factories—and that they are willing to resume 
when they can do so with safety to themselves. 

Presidential Election Law.—By the act of April 
11th, 1848, Assessors are required to open their 
books immediately after the second Tuesday of 
October, and are required to assess any white 
freeman making application to them at any time 
within ten days of the time fixed by Jaw for the 
election of electors for President and Vice Pre- 
sident, and tó make out lists for the officers of 
said election; and deliver the same to them on or 
before eight o’elock on the morning of the elec- 
lion. 


Arxansas.—A state election took place on the 
3d inst., for Legislature, Congress, and City offi- 
cers. State Senators are elected for four years, 
and Representatives for two years. At the last 
election, the state of parties in the Legislature 
was as follows: Senate, 22 Democrats, and 3 
Whigs; House 62 Democrats, and 3 Whigs. The 
result is yet unknown. = 


Kentocxy.—Crittenden has been elected Gov: 
ernot bya large majority, and the legislature 
will be strongly Whig. 

One of the questions submitted to the people 
of Kentucky at the recent election, was whether 
they would authorize the Legislature to levy a 
tax in the State, for the purpose of public schools, 
The vote in Louisville stood thus: for the tax. 
4086 ; against it, 120. 


Norto Capotma—-The Whig candidate 
for Gavernor, Mancy, is certainly elected. The 
political complexion of the Legislature is not 
certainly ascertained, but it is believed that the 
whigs have a majority of two on joint ballot. 

Since the recent election, a vacancy has oc- 
curred by death, in each branch of the Legisla- 
ture. In the Senate, Col. Jas. R. Hill, (Dem.) 
of Dauphin county, and Alfred Marler, ( Whig) 
of the House, from Burke county. Gentlemen 
of similar politics, it is said, will be elected. 


Wisconsiw.—The following is a copy of the 
bill passed by the Legislature of this State, ex- 
empting a homestead from sale on execution for 
debt, via? 

A BILL TO BXEMPT A HOMESTEAD FROM FORCED 
SALE IN CERTAIN CASES. 


The People of the Sicte of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Secrion 1. A Homestead, consisting of any 
quantity of land not exceeding forty acres, used 
tor agricultural purposes, and the dwelling- 
house thereon and its appurtenances, to be se- 
lected by the owner thereof, and not included in 
any recorded town plot, or city or village; or 
instead thereof, at the option of the owner, a 
quantity of land not exceeding io amount one- 
fourth of an acre, being within a recorded town 
plot,-cily or village, and the dwelling-house 
thereon, and its appurtenances, owned and occu. 
pied by any resident of the State, shall not be 
subject to forced sale on execution, or any other 
final process from a Court, for any debt or liabili- 
ty contracted after the first of January, in the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-nine. __ 

Sec. 2. Such exemption shall not extend to 
any mechanic’s and laborer's lien, on any mort- 
gege therefrom lawfully obtained; but such 
mortgage or other alienation of such land by 
the owner thereof, if a married man, shall not be 
valid without the signature of the wife to the 
same. 

Sec. 3. Whenever levy shall be made upon 
the lands or tenements of a householder, whose 
homestead has not been selected and set apart 
by metes and bouuds, such householder may no- 
tify the officer at the time of making such levy 
of what he regards as his homestead, witb a de- 
scription thereof, wathin the limits above pre- 
scribed, and the remainder alone sbull be sub- 


Inpiana.—The returns from this State show a 
gain for the Democrats. The Legislature will be 
Democratic, on joint ballot, securing the elec- 
tion of an administration Senator. 


ILL GIs. — Col. Baker ( Whig) 1s elected from 
the Sixth District, at present Demoeratic; and 
Harris (Democrat) has beaten Lincoln, (Whig,) 
in the Sth District, at present Whig. The re- 
mamaining districts have eleeted Democratic 
Representatives, as follows :—Joseph H. Bissell, 
John A. McClernand, Thomas R. Young, John 
Wentworth, and Wm. A. Richardson. 


Miseours.—Gov. Edwards has appointed the 
Laib November next as a day of thanksgiving. to 
be observed throughout the State. This is the 
first proclamation on the subject that we have 
noticed. 

The elections in this Btate have resulted in fa- 
vor of the Democratic ticket, as usual, by in- 
creased fiajorities. . 

The members of Congress elect are James B. 
Bowlin, William V. N. Bay, James S. Greene, 
Willard P. Hall, and Jobn S. Phelps. 


lowa.—New Senate is Whig. The House is 
Democratic. Joint ballot is close, but probably 
in favor of the administration, securing the two 
U. S. Senotors to be elected. Leffler (Dem.) 
and Miller (Whig) are said to be chosen for 
Congress. 


Sec. 4. If the plaintif in execution shall be 
dissatisied with the quantity of land selected 
and set apart as aforesaid, the officer making the 
levy shall cause the same to be surveyed, begin- 
ning at a point to be designated by the ewner, 
aod set off in a compact form, including the 
dwelling-house and its appurtenances; the amount 
specified in the first section of this Act, and the 
expenses of said survey, shall be chargeable on 
the execution and collected therefrom. 

Sec. 5. Alter the survey shall have been made, 
the officer making the levy may sell the property 
levied upon, and not included in the set-off, in 
the same manner as provided in other cases for 
the sale of real estate on execution; and in 
giving a deed of the same he may desoribe it 
according to his original levy, excepting there- 


TExAs.— The crops of cotton, sugar, and corn 
aré said.to be superior to that of any preceding 
year, in this State. 

* 


Lage Surzrion Correr.—The Lake Superior 
News of the 23d ult. has the following interest- 
ing statement: 

The propeller Goliath, Capt. Palmer, left here 
on Tuesday with two hundred and sixty-one tons 
of copper, in barrels and mass, from the Cliff 
Mine” of the Pittsburgh and Boston Compeny, 
and consigned to D. Keener, Esq., of the Baiti- 
more and Cuba yaa Works. The masses 
shipped weighed from to 3000 Ibs, many of 
which were entirely por eopper, without a par- 
ticle of rock attached. At the very lowest rate 
of per centage, tbe cargo was valued at $75,000. 
The Company has two more cargoes of the 
game sort” ready for shipment. 


tificates of survey, the quantity set off as afore- 


Sec. 6. Any person owning and oceupying any 
house on fand not his own, of which land he 
shall be in rightful possession by lease or autho- 
rity, and claiming such house as his homestead, 
shall be entitled to the exemption as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be considered 
as exempting any real estate from taxation or 
sale for taxation. 


VCI. Five new counties have been form- 
ed in this State at the two last sessions of the 
Legislature, viz: Boone, out of parts of Kanawha, 
Cabell, and Logan; Highland, out of parts of Pen- 
dleton and Bath; Hancock, out of the northern 


part. of Brooke, bounded by the Obio River and Lum Salze ar Savrt pe Sr. Manix.— 


Proceeds of sales of land at this office 
from 10th June to lat July, 1848: $13,350 73 
Of which there was sold for mineral 
112,478 85 
861 88 


lands at 62, 50 per acre, 
And for agricultural lands, 

Since the first of July the sales of agricultural 
lands have been increased. Some smal! parcels 
were bid off at the public sale, containing gyp- 
sum of à superior quality, at $3 to 64,50 per 
acre. 


Kanawha, Cabell, and Marion; and Wirt, out of 
Wood and Jackson. 


Onio.— lu the neighborhood of Hanging Rock 
on tue Ohio River, in this State and Kentucky, 
within a radius of twenty miles, are thirty fur- 
naces. Twenty of these are in Ohio, and ten in 
Kentucky. Sixty thousand tons of iron are an- 
nualiş manufactured by them. 
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Cauitrornta.—A correspondent of the New 
York Herald, writing from California under date 
of March 30th, 1848, says: 

Mines are discovered in many places; but 
quicksilver is to enrich California beyond all 
other mines. There is one now in operation be- 
longing to Barron, Forbes & Co., an English 
house in Mexico. The workmen in this mine 
use the common try-pots, a few picks and crow- 
bars, and for a few days past have bottled of 
$300 per day. I presume the expenses are less 
than one quarter. This ore issimple rock, most- 
ly of, a red color; is merely broke aud heated, 
producing one-fourth its weight in pure metal. 

By dropping a pinch of it on a hot iron, cover- 
ing it with a tea cup two minutes, the cup is cov- 
ered with the smoke. This being rubbed care. 
fully by the finger, in some cases, produced a 
globule the size of a pea. Almost the sume ex- 
pense and labor employed in Pennsylvania, in 
obtaining a ton of iron, will obtain a ton of 
quicksilver in California. Neither you nor your 
readers are expected to believe this most incredi- 
ble story; yet, such is the fact. The quicksilver 
obtained at the Forbes mines, in one week, will 
pay for the machinery. When the expected 
works from Europe reach this country, the tons 
of quicksilver will show for itself. 

N ear the Pueblo de San Juse, an American has 
two leagues of land which cost him four hundred 
dollars. A gentleman from Virginia, lately ar- 
rived here, has purchased a small part of this 
laod at five hundred dollars, and should it have 
quicksilver, as he expects, is to pay several 
thousands more. There is a mining company es- 
tablished here, who do not wish to commence 
working their quicksilver ore until they have 
proper machinery. They are not satisfied with 
the slow process of Barron, Forbes & Co., who, 
however, this month make their first shipment 
to Mazatlan, of twenty thousand dollars. South 
California this month makes the first move tow- 
ards shipping this all important article to work 
the Mexican gold and silver mines. If the pres- 
ent war cost a pair of hundred millions of dol- 
Jars, or even a million ounces, and the United 
States can obtain a tenth of this rich quickeilver 
that appears to be scattered so profusely about 
in thie territory, 1 think the Rothschilds had bet- 
ter enter into a contract with Mr. Polk to 
carry on the waron their own account, taking 
the tenths of our mines for a generation or two 
for their expense. 


The Commercial Advertiser, of Cincinnati, adds: 


If this statement approximates near the truth, 
the quicksilver of California is very valuable. 
For years back the only known mines of quick- 
silver worth working, have been owned and con- 
trolled by the Rothschilds, and have added greatly 
io their overgrown fortune. The principal mine 
of quicksilver, known previous to the discovery 
in California, is in Spaio, and is owned by tke 
Rothschilds, who control the market. For the 
purpose of obtaining a high price they have kept 
the aupply below the demand, consequently the 
price has been very high, and such arts have suf- 
fered as require the use of quicksilver. In sepa- 
rating the precious metals from their ores, quick- 
silver is indispensable, and the bigh price of this 
article has led to the suspension of operations in 
many mines, which, were quicksilver low, could 
be worked to advantage. For many years back 
the products of the precious metals, throughout 
the world, has fallen off, whilst their consump- 
tion and use, as a medium of exchange between 
distant parts of the globe, have increased, conse- 
quently the relative value of the precious metals 
is rising. If, as the correspondent of the Herald 
jot:mates, the price of quicksilver will be cheap- 
ened by the opening and working of mines in 
California, there will soon be a great increase of 
the products of the precious metals. New gold 
and silver mines will be opened, and old ones 
more extensively worked, The bowels of the 
earth contain an abundance of the precious mei- 
als, and another golden age may arrive. 


To the foregoing we append this extract of a leller 
From an officer of rank, to a friend in Washington, 
dated Monterey, California, April 19, 1848, copied 
from the Union: 


California cannot support a dense populace; 
there is too much open country, only fit for graz- 
ing purposes, extensive ridges of mountains, with 
large level plains between them, most of which 
are destitute of timber, and, with small excep. 
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tions, cannot be cultivated for want of moisture ; 
no rains from March to the latter partof No- 
vember, or some time in December. Some of 
the valleys might be irrigated and made to pro- 
duce the. most abundant crops. The country I 
have no doubt is rich, very rich, in minerals— 
quicksilver, silver, gold and copper. A mine 
some eighty miles north of this, owned by a Mr. 
Forbes, has within the last four our five months 
yielded more than $20,000 worth of quicksilver; 
the whole of which, in truth ] may say, was 
made in the way of experiment in ascertaining 
the extent and value of the mine, and with the 
most rude and simple apparatus; nothing more 
than one or two whalers’ kettles (such as are 
used for frying out whale oil) converted into 
ovens for heating the ore. There is nota single 
navigable river in California, except those en- 
tering into the bay of San Francisco. How far 
they are navigable and for what sized boats, 
(must be small ones,) | know not. San Francisco 
bay will be the great commercial point on this 
coast—it cannot be any other place. Monterey 
is a handsome site for a large town, has a popu- 
lation perhaps a little rising of 1,200, but no 
back country ; harbor easy of access, and alto- 
gether an open roadstead, as the northerly winds 
never blow home, (as the sailors say,) and it is 
protected from the southeasters. Climate most 


delightful; the ground never freezes, and seldom 


any frost ; woollen clothing comfortable the whole 
year round. This is along the coast. A short 
distance (say 15 or 20 miles) in the interior, the 
weather is very warm inthe summer; vegeta- 
tion commences with the first rain in December, 
and by July the grass is all parched by the sun. 


Colonel Benton has deposited in the Congres- 
sional Library, for public inspection, various 
beautiful specimens of crystalized salt, taken 
from the shores of the Great Salt Lake in Cah- 
fornia, by Colonel J. C. Fremont, October, 1845. 
This crystalization of the salt is formed by the 
spray of the lake. The specimens are on twigs, 
but it forms on every thing that it touches. There 
is also deposited a specimen of mineral salt, ta- 
ken from the mountain in the basin of the Great 
Salt Lake by Colonel Fremont, October, 1845. 


Statistics. 


LF “ Dirrusion” or S1aves.—In 1810, there 
were 59.000 slaves in Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
land and Missouri; now there are over 195,000. la 
1790, the whole number of slaves in the Union, 
amounted to 597,890; now they number more 
than 2,500,000. 


The following tables are copied from the Bos- 
ton Daily Times. They will be read with inter- 
est at (he present time: 


The first presents the electoral vole of 1844, 

as follows : 
Pork. Cray. 

Maine, 9 
New Hampshire, 6 
Massachusetts, 
Vermont, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Virginia, 
Maryland, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Arkansas, 
Texas, 
Florida, 
Missouri, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 1 
lowa, , 
Wisconsin, 
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The next gives the popular votes in each of 
the States, with the plurality by whieh the re- 
spective tickets of electors were chosen in them. 


States. dem. whig. d. plu. w. plu. 
Maine, 45,718 34.378 11.341 
N. Hamp., 27.160 17.866 9,294 
Vermont, 18,041 26.770 8,729 
Massachusetts, 52,846 67,518 14,673 
Rhode Island, 4867 7.322 2.455 
Connecticut, 29, 841 32.832 2,991 
New York, 237.588 232.482 5, 106 
New Jersey, 37,495 38 318 323 
Pennsylva., 167535 161.203 6,312 
Delaware, 5,971 6,258 287 
Maryland, 32.676 35.944 3,305 
Virginia, 49,570 43.667 5,893 
N. Carolina, 39.287 43.232 3,945 
Georgia, 44,147 42.100 2.047 
Alabama, 37.740 26.084 11,656 
Louisiana, 13,782 13,083 699 
Tennessee, 59.917 60.030 118 
Ohio, 149,117 155,057 5.940 
Missouri, 41.369 31.251 10,118 
Kentucky, 51,988 61.255 9,267 
Michigan, 27,703 24.37 3.465 
Indiana, 70,181 67.867 2314 
Mississippi, 25,126 19,200 5,920 
Illinois, 57.920 45.528 12.392 
Arkansas, 9,546 5.504 4,046 
Total, 1,327,325 1, 288.533 90, 620 51,828 


The State of South Carolina chose electors by 
the Legislature, and without counting ber vote, 
Mr. Polk’s plurality over Mr. Clay, was 38,792. 

The abolition vote amounted to 62,263, and 
was cast by the several States as follows :, 


Maine, o 4,836 
New Hampshire, 4.161 
Vermont, 3,954 
` Massachusetts, 10,830 
Connecticut, 1,943 
New York, 15,812 
New Jersey, 131 
Pennsylvania, 3,138 
Ohio, 8,050 
Indiana, 2,106 
Illinois, 3,570 
Michigan, 3,632 
Total, 63,263 


The whole number of votes cast by the Demo- 
crats, Whigs, and Abolitionists in 1844, without 
counting the votes of South Carolina, was about 
2,700.0U0. It is estimated that the number gir- 
en in 1848 will exceed three millions. 

LF LowELL.—A quarter of a century ago 
Lowell was not known. It was then almost un- 
inhabited. Now it contains 35,000 inhabitants, 
47 Cotton and Woolen Mills, 111 millions of in- 
corporated capital, 260,000 spindles and 8,000 
looms. There are from 10 to 15,000 girls em- 
ployed in the mills. On every side new build- 
ings are being erected, and improvement is the 
order of the day. 


Lawrence.—The valuation of the town 
of Lawrence, the present year, is $3,633,890, of 
which e is real estate belonging to the 
Essex Company, the original purchasers of the 
site, $671,800 real estate of Bay State Mills, and 
500,000 real estate of the Atlantio Mills. The 
tax of the Essex Company is $4,951, of the Bay 
State Mills 63,0 28, of the Atlantic Mills $2,100. 
Total tax of these three corporations, $10,- 
079. Total town tax $18,000. Number of polis 
in the town, 1731. 


IL Mixx Business.—The quantity of milk 
transported over the Baltimore and Susquehana 
Railroad, from the lst of April to the Ist May, 
was 11,068 gallons, and from the lst of May to 
the Ist of June, was 13,291 gallons, showing an 
increase in the month of May of 2,223 gallons; 
which at 2 cents per gailon, the price charged, 
gives a monthly revenue of 3265, 82, and an an- 
nual revenue of 53, 723,36. When this business 
was first introduced on the Erie Railroad, at the 
same price per gallon, it gave that company a 
revenue only of $1,300 per annum. Last year it 
had increased to the round sum of $30,000. 


I Deap Lerrer Orricx.— Not less than 
1, 800, 000 dead letters, it is said, were received 
at the General Post- office during the year 1847. 
The contents of 2,782, of the most valuable, ex- 
ceeded ( $20,000! This department of the Post 
office is a dead loss to the government of more 


than 5130, 000 annually. 


— 
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3LF Cuorncazs iv Brooxirn.— With a popu- 
lation of 6U,000 in 1845, they now have churches 


as follows: Protestant Episcopal, 12; Methodist 


Episcopal, 12; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catho- 


lic, 4; Baptist, 4; Dutch Reformed, 4; Congre- 


gational, 4; Unitarian, 1; Universalists, 1; Ger- 
man Evangelical, 1; Friends 1; Sailor’s Bethel, 
‘1—Total 53,—nearly two to one to New York io 


point of population. 


IF Tne Garar Laxes.—Professor Drake, 
of Cincinnati, has been making some observa- 
tions on our inland seas, and gives the result of 
them to the public. The chain of lakes extends 
over nearly eight and a half degrees of longitude 
in length. The extent of their surface is esti- 


mated at ninety three thousand square miles; and 


the area of country drained by them is computed 
at 400,000 square miles. Their relative sizes are 


as follows: 


„Ontario, 5,300 square miles; Erie, 9,600; 
St. Clair, 360; Huron, 20,400; Michigan, 24,- 


400; Superior, 22,000. 


The average depth of water in the different 
lakes is a question upon which there is no certain 
information. Authorities differ. Dr. Drake 


gives it as follows :— 

„St. Clair 20 feet; Erie 84; Ontario 500; Su- 
perior 900; Huron and Michigan 1,090. 

t Ìn our standard works, Lake Erie is usually 


stated to have a depth of about 120 feet. The 


deepest soundings have been made in Lake Hu- 


ron. Off Saginaw Bay 1800 feet of line bave 


been sent down without finding bottom. 
„The altitude of these lekes varies step by 


step from Ontario to Superior. Lake Ontario 1s 


feet above the tide water of the St. Law- 
reace. Erie is 333 feet above Ontario, and 565 
feet above the i water at Albany. St. Clair 
is sıx feet higher than Erie; Huron and Michi- 


gan are thirteen feet above St. Clair, and Supe- 


rior lies forty feet above them. This shows the 
curious fact that while the surface of the Huron 
is 684 feet above the level of the ocean, its bot- 
tom at Saginaw Bay is more than 1100 feet be- 
low the same level. 

„The waters of these lakes, with the excep- 
tion of Erie and St. Clair are remarkable for 
their transparency and delicious flavor. Of lake 
Huron Prolessor Drake ascertained that the wa- 
ler at tie surface, and two hundred feet below 
at the same place, indicated precisely the same 
temperature, namely fifty-six degrees. His ex- 
planation of this fact is ibis: the waters are so 
Pure that the rays of the sun meet with no solid 
3 io suspension to arrest and retain the 

eal. 


IF Evecation iw [ower Canapa.—The re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Education 
for the above province has recently been printed. 
it embraces the returns for half the year 1847. 
From these it appears that there are in Eastern 
Canada 1,631 public schools; children frequent- 
ing tbe same 63,281; allowance to teachers (6 
months,) 60, 000; allowance for school houses (6 
month,) $72,000 ; number of school houses built 
and repaired (6 months,) 605. 

In Upper Canada there are 3,000 School Dis- 
tricts, 336 of which, or over one-tenth of the 
whole, were without schools in 1846. 

Averege annual allowance for teachers in Low- 
er Canada, 5144; Upper Canada, $116. 


a 
TRADE AND COMMBEROE. 


Bagapsturys.—The exports of flour from the 
United States to Great Britain and Ireland from 
let Sept., 1847 to 15th August, 1848, were 178, 
782 barrels. During the same period last year, 
the exports were 2,992,319 barrels—or about 
seventeen times more than the present year. 


DF Tur Ice Taape.—There were exported 
from Boston during the month of July 3,034 
tons of ice ; of these 1650 tons were sent to New 
Orleans. The total exported since January is 
38,0135 tons. 

The St. Louis Republican makes the following 
announcement: ° 

The Illinois packet Acadia arrived yesterday 
morning from La Salle with a heavy cargo of 
produce and about 25 tons of dry goods, boots, 
shoes, &e., from the east via the northern route. 
Receipts, by way of the Lakes are increasing ra- 
pediy, and it will not be a great while before the 
long and tedious route of the Ohio will be totally 
abandoned. 


Fisneamun.-—The Nantucket Enquirer, of Sat- 
asday, 6: »The schooner Laurana arrived 


yesterday with 39,000 fish, and the Oneco will 
no doubt be in to-day with 49.500 fish. Excellent 
voyages, both of them. Our fishermen have, thus 
far, done grandly.” 


The ship Robert C. Winthrop cleared from 
Boston for Liverpool on Saturday, witha car- 
go consisting of 20,000 bushels of Indian Corn. 
8,500 bushels of Wheat, 525 bbls. of Flour, 136 
bales of Cotton. ä 


EzicnATiow.— During the last ten years, the 
emigration from Great Britain has amounted to 
1,042,000 and of these, 522,000 came to the Uni- 
ted States. 


The M. F. Abune says that the Erie R. R. 
Cempany have completed a contract in England 
for 5,000 tons of rails at £6 per ton, equal to $45 

er ton laid down in New York. They are to be 
aid for two-thirds in bonds at par, and one-third 
cash. 

The Pennsylvania Rail Road Company“ con- 
tract one year ago made, was at $62 per ton. 


August, 1848, the number from Ireland has ex- 
ceeded by some thousands those of Germany. 
This is owing, no doubt, to the war between 
Denmark and Germany, and the blockade of the 
German vessels in the rivers by the Danish fleet. 
The number arrived in July, 1848, was 24.622, of 
which 7,963 were from Germany; 11.740 from 
Ireland; 2,235 England; 1,566 Scotland; 106 
France; 34 Holland ; 129 Switzerland ; 63 Spain ; 

114 Wales; 493 Norway; 85 Sweden; 91 West 
yor 1 Denmark; 3 South America; 1 Po- 
and. 


Foreign News. 


The news received by the Britannia must be dis- 
heartening to the numerous friends cf the liberation 
of Ireland from its present despotic yoke. The gove 
ernment of Great Britain has been too well prepared 
for the movement, and by its bold, vigorous, and 
prompt action has, for the present at least, ecouted 
all the dearly cherished hopes of the warm-hearted 
patriots of that oppressed country Our information, 
however seems to warrant the conclusion that the 
rebellion, though subdued, is not erushed that the 
spirit of disaffection yet exists, and that, if the movo- 
ment be stilled at this time, it is not by reason of the 
disinclinations of the people to revolt, but because 
the opportunity is wanting, and the country needs 
the proper leaders to conduct so great an enterprise. 
The T'ribune’s news of las: week, relative to the bat- 
tle of Slievenamon, as was expected, turns out to be 
a mere fabrication. For particulars, our readers are 
referred to the caption of “Arrival of Steamer.” 

InxLAnD.— The proclamation issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant, under which it was hoped, by 
the government, that the revolution would be 
suppressed : 


By the Lord Lieutenant General and General Gov- 
ernor of Ireland. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


The large Cotton Manufacturing Company at 
New Market, one of the best managed concerns 
in New England, makes no dividend for the last 
six months. The Pittsfield (N. H.) Company 
have made no dividend for a year past. 


The N. F. Courier and Enquirer says, that a 
large sale of cloths, caseimeres, and sattinetts, was 
made by Austen & Spicer, at better prices in pro- 

ruon than those received at the late sale by 
Wilmerding & Co.; but, although the sale was 
deemed a good one, and satisfactory to the 
owners, the loss is heavy, baving been bought at 
higher figures than they are now selling at. 


IF New Corron Cror.—The first bale -of 
the new crop was received at New Orleans on 
the Sth instant. 


Savannau, Geo.—The first bale was sold in 
this market on the Sth inst., for 7 cents per Ib. 
The cotton was not yet in town, but was to come 
down by railroad. The first bale last season was 
received the 18th August. The first in 1846 was 
received August the 13th, and in 1845, the 26th 
July. The first bale was offered in Albany, Ga. 
on the 2d inst., and sold at 7 cents. The first 
bale was cffered in Montgomery, Ala., on the 4th, 
weighing 506 pounds, classing good middling, 
strong staple, und well matured. It was sold at 
auction at 83 cents per pound. 


CLARENDON : 

Whereas, a tressonable conspiracy exists with- 
in this part of the United Kingdom, for the over- 
throw of her Majesty's power and authority, 
and to this end, and in order to strengthen and 
extend the seid conspiracy, various confederacies 
have been organized throughout the country, un- 
der the name of clubs, by means whereof the 
people are encouraged and incited to associate 
and combine together in armed bodies, for the 
purpose of acting in military array against her 
Majesty's forces ; and the designs of the traitor- 
ous conspirators engaged in these wicked pro- 


Moni x, ALa.—The steamboat Olive brought 
down on Monday, the 7th inst., two bales of the 
new crop, one raised by P. D. Sayre, of Mont- 
gomery county, and the other by H. Lucas, of the 
same county; they class micdling and middling 
fair. We give the date of the first receipts of 
new cotton at this port for ten years : 


1848 August 7 2 balea classing mid. to good mid: | ceedings, are openly aided and abetted by the 
1818 6” 18 i good mid. to m. f. Paler and publishers 15 e and renon 
: 1 gee ; able newspapers and other publications: An 

1844 Aui i 3 art anar whereas an Fact has been passed on the 25th 
1843 3 ord. to mid. fair. day of the present month, empowering us to ap- 
1842 4 3 mid. to fair. prehand and detain such persons as we may sus- 
184ʃ 14 2 fair to good fair. | pect of treason or treasonable practices : 

1840 22 6 middling. Now, we hereby declare, that we shall pro- 
1839 22 3 fair to good fair. ceed forthwith to enforce the provisions of the 


said act, and being resolved, by every means in 
our power, to protect and defend her Majesty's 
crown and government against the said conspira- 
cy, and to suppress, as far in us lies, all such 
treasonable combinations—and being desirous, 
at the same time to guard the well disposed and 
peaceable subjects of her Majesty from incurring 
the dangers to which their joining any such 
confederacy will expose them—we do hereby 
earnestly warn all her Majesty's subjects from 
taking part in such associations, and strictly com- 
mand all those who have already Joined therein, 
forthwith to withdraw from and abandon the 
same. | 

And we do hereby further charge and com- 
mand all sheriffs, magistrates, constables, and 
others of her Mejesty's loyal subjects acting in 
their aid, to use their best endeavors to prevent, 
and when that cannot be done, to discover and 
months of this year to the 31st of July, the whole | bring to justice those concerned in the aforesaid 
number of Immigrants arrived at New York in practice, and to prevent and disperse all treason- 
vessels from abroad, was 110,404. In the 8 pre- able, seditious, and unlawful assemblies; the 
vioue months, or from the Sthof May {the time | necessary orders having been siready issued to 
of the organization of the Department of the the several officers of her Majesty's forces in 
Commissioners of Immigration] to 31st Decem- | Ireland, as well to be promptly aiding and assist- 
ber, the number was 129,082, being 239,486 in| ing the civil authority in the execution of their 
the last fifteen months. From May to Decem-| duties for these purposes a6 of their own authorie 
ber, 1847, there were 83,180 German and 53,- ty, to repel and repress, by force li necessary, 
496 natives of Ireland; but, from December to ' ali steaks on the places and property committed 


Wool. Trape.—Over 114 thousand pounds of 
wool, of this year’s clip, says the Pontiac Oak- 
land Gazelle, (Michigan) have been sold in Ponti- 
ac, at an average of about 22} cents. Besides, a 
large amount from the Southern part of the coun- 
ty was sold in Detroit. The wool clip tor Oak- 
land county this year, will amount to 200 thou- 
sand pounds, and at the average of price named, 
would yield the aggregate sum of $45,000. 


Cnicado.— The new crop of grain, from vari- 
ous causes, comes forward slowly. The prices 
are nominal at 56260 cents for spring, 60265 for 
winter. The demand for corn continues gcod, 
and the prices, from the Eastern advanciog pri- 
ces, are up to a pretty high figure, 35 cents being 
the top price it commands. 


Iumicrants Agriven.—In the seven 


to their care, or on the lives and property com- 
mitted to their care, or on the lives and property 


of any of her Majesty’s subjects, and all assem- 


blies of armed bodies, who may venture to appear 
arrayed in open rebellion against her Majesty's 
crown and government. 
ae at Dublin Castle, this 26th day of July, 
48. 
By bis Excellency’s command, 
T. N. REDINGTON. 


Tre Cross or Corx.—The Cork Examiner, 
contains the following manifesto from the club 
leaders in that city : 


To the Members of the Repeal Clubs of Cork. 


Brother Repealers—An act of the Imperial 
Legislature has, before this time, received the 
royal assent, and is now law, by which the Lord 
Lieutenant is authorized to cause the arrest and 
imprisonment of any person suspected to enter- 
tain (reasonable opinions, and, without proof or 
charge of any crime against bim, to bave him 
detained in prison till the first of March, 1849. 

Love of Ireland, and a determination to work 
for her freedom and prosperity, have so often, 
before now, been made treason by her rulers, that 
you will not be surprised to find the provisions 
of this law enforced against those who have made 
themselves conspicuous for these qualities.— 

There can be no doubt that persons whom you 
value and respect, will, possibly within a few 
hours from the time when you peruse this ad- 
dress, be seized under the act in question. 
implore of you to make no atlempt to prevent 
their arrest. By doing so you will only endanger 
the cause whieh you have so near at heart, and 
for which you have perilled so much. That cause 
is safe if you act as the time requires; but, if 
lost now, it is lost forever. 

Do not for an hour despond, or for a moment 
relax your exertions. On no account whatever, 
dissolve your clubs. They are strictly legal, and 
you should increase your number and efficiency 
as much as possible. 

If tbe police, or other parties, not members, 
seek admission to them, refuse it. They have no 
authority to enter, unless it be given them by 
a warrant, such as would entitle them to walk 
into any private dwelling. We recommend you, 
however, not to resist them if they attempt to 
force an entrance. 


Finally, our counsel to you is this—be tranquil; 


but be active. Increase your efficiency as much 
as possible; but attempt no violence. If your 
officers are arrested, elect new ones in their 
stead, and wait for the advice of those you trust 
and know, to guide your farther conduct. 

Denny Lane, President Des mond Club. 

Isaac S. Varien, President John Mitchell Club. 

M. J. Barry, President Sheares Club. 

1 Power, President Lord Edward Fitz'd 
Club. 

Robert Lamb kin, President Wolf Tone Club. 

Frederick Lyons, President St. Patrick's Club. 
B. J. Bennesy, President Arthur O'Connor 
Club. ; . 

John Walter Bourke, President Mer. Assist. 
Club. 

Eugene McCarthy, President Brian Boroihme 
Club. 

Francis Maguire, Vice President 21 Branch 
John Mitchel! Club. 

John J. Shanahan, President Felon Club. 


Faom Mexico.—In the New Orleans papers 
of the 18th July, we find news frum the capi- 
tal of Mexico to the 6th, brought by the pro- 

eller Massachusetls, which left Vera Cruz on 
tbe 11th. We copy from the Picayune. 

The papers give no news of the military ope- 
rations of the parties contending for power ex- 
cept that the forces of Bustamente and Cortazar 
had formed a junction and amounted in all to 
about three thousand wherewith to attack the in- 
surgents in Guanajuato. Down to the 6th, nei- 
ther the papers oi the capital nor the govern- 
ment had received late despatches from the seat 
of operations, and the government had com- 

lained of Bustamente’s remissnese in keeping 
it Informed, as he had been charged to do. 

Bustamente had been also censured for hold- 
ing the least parley with Paredes. To this he 
answered that on the 27th June an envoy from 
Paredes had presented himself and submitted 
certain propositions. Bustamente's reply was 
that he would depart in no particular from the 
literal tenor of the orders of his government, or 
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in words to that effect. These orders are that 
the insurgents must submit unconditionally or the 
laws must take their course. This language is 
the proper one for a righteous government to 
hold with rebels, and looks dignified and confident 
on the part of President Herrera ; but the silence 
of Bustamente is ill-boding. The latest despatch 
from him is dated June 29, and five or six days 
later were due. There was a rumor in the city 
of Vera Cruz on the 11th that news had positive- 
ly reached there that Paredes had overthrown 
the army of the government and was in full 
march upon the city af Mexico. This was the 
town talk in all quarters, our correspondent 
writes, and was so confidently repeated that he 
should feel himself constrained @ believe it, did 
he not suppose that his own advices from the 
capital were as late as those of other people. 
Moreover he writes that on the night of the 10th 
inst. there did reach Vera Cruz positive news 
that Paredes was within one league of the city 
of Guadalajara, and that little or no resistance 
to his entrance there was anticipated. This 


seems extremely probable and is totally inconsist- 
ent with the other rumors, for Guadalajara is 


as far west of Guanajuato—the headquarters of 
Paredes—as the city of Mexico is east; the 


latter being about a hundred miles farther south 


than either of the others. Guadalajara is the 


capital of the large state of Jalisco, and is a 


rich and populous city. It was the former home 
of Paredes, and here he nursed the revolution by 
which a few years ago he entirely prostrated the 
wer of Santa Anna, when the latter's was at 
its height. If Paredes found himself yet unable 
to march directly upon the capital, and give bat- 
tle to the government troops, nothing seems more 
natural than this retrogade movement upon 
Guadalajara. He would thus gain time, other 
discontented spirits would join his standard, and 
his resources would be increased rather than di- 
minished, for the government has too many dith- 
culties to contend with in other quarters to give 
him vigorous pursuit. 

The custom-house at Vera Cruz was turned 
over to the Mexican authorities on the 11th inst. 
at noon. An order from the Mexican treasury 
department is published in the last number of the 
Arco Iria, the substance of which is as follows: 
As the ports are restored to Mexico, her revenue 
laws of 1845 will go at once into effect, and all 
vessels and cargoes arriving be liable to their 
pains and penalties. But in consideration of the 
interests of commerce which may suffer by the 
sudden change, all vessels with lawful cargoes 
arriving at ports of Mexicu within three months 
of the date ef the order (June 14th) without 
proper manifests and other necessary documents, 


‘instead of being seized, shall be allowed to en- 


ter and discharge, giving bonds with sufficient 
security to Mexican coinmissioners, to pay all 
cuties and charges and abide the decision of the 
department in each case. And furthem all con- 
traband goods arriving withio said three months, 
instead of being confiscated, may be re-exported 
upon the same vessel, (or any other leaving 
sooner,) upon giving proper security that sucn 
exportation be actually made and uo abuse com- 
mitted. 

The roads in Mexico, in every direction, seem 
to be swept by highwaymen. We open not a paper 
that does not recyrd several scandalous robberies 
of coaches. 

The famous contra guerrillero, Roque Miranda, 
is in prison in Mexico. The notorious robber, 
La Chince is also in the hands of the govern- 
ment. 

The Titan sailed from Vera Cruz for Yueatan 
on the 17th inst. with $18,000, 500 guns, and 
50, 000 cartridges for the protection of the country 
from the Indians. The money was furnished by 
the Mexican government; the arms by a gentle- 
man in Vera Cruz. 

From Mexico.—The steamship Alabama, at 
New Orleans on the Sch instant, left Vera Cruz 
on the Ist instant. In this vessel came General 
Peasiror F. Surg and Stafl—being the last de- 
tachment of American troops at Vera Cruz. On 
the morning of the first instant, the formal cere- 
mony Of the final surrender of the city of Vera 
Cruz into the hands of the Mexicans took place. 

At S o'clock, A. M. the plaza was filled with a 
mixed crowd of both races, anxious to wilness 
the ceremony of pulling dowo the American 
stars and stripes and hoisting the Mexican tri- 
color. in the first part of this expectation they 
were disappoiuted, as the American flag was not 
lo be secu fying anywhere in the city and the 


—— — — 


flag staffs were perfectly bare. The Ist Artillery 
were drawn up in line in the plaza, and about 
half-past 8 a company of the Gardia Nacional 
marched past on their way to the castle. About 
nine o’clock another company of the Guards 
marched into the plaza and halted under the por- 
tals of the Palace, when the officers appointed to 
take charge of the city came forward and were 
presented to Gen. Smith. 

Soon afterwards Gen. Smith and staff, the 
Mexican officers and the Ist Artillery, took their 
stations in front of the Palace, and the Mexican 
flag—red. white and green, with the eagle and 
serpent embroidered on the white—was hoisted 
on the flag-staff of the Palace, when the officers 
saluted and the soldiers presented arms. The 
band of the Ist Artillery struck, up, but was per- 
fectly inaudibie for the first five minutes, in con- 
sequence of the intolerable clatter kept up by the 
beils of the old Cathedral. This was stopped by 
one of the Mexican officers, and the band allowed 
to proceed. Salutes were then fired from the 
Forts Santiago and Concepcion, and from the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, but, although the 
tops of the houses and the larger portion of the 
square were crowded with Mexicans, not a sin- 
gle shout or cheer was heard when their coun- 
try’s flag was flung to the breeze, and had, it not 
been for the church bells and the American 
band, the silence would have been profound. 
After this ceremony was performed, the A meri- 
can troops left the plaza and marched to the 
mole, whence they shortly after embarked on 
board the ships lowa and Massachusetts, for 
New Fork. The regiment is under the com- 
mand of Capt. Norman. 

About 6 o’clock in the evening the Alabama 
left the harbor of Vera Cruz, with Gen. Sinith 
on board. As she passed the UYS. sloop of war 
Germantown, lying near the Island of San Juan, 
the latter fired a salute of eleven guns. 


LATE FROM CUBA, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
AND YUCATAN. 


The steamship Crescent City, from Havana, on 
the 19th inst., has arrived at New York, aud 
brings the following intelligence, as we learn by 
the Herald : 

The news from Cuba is not interesting. Quite 
a disastrous fire had occurred at Puerto Principe, 
on the Sth inst., by which the establishment of 
Senores Belandin and Hornosa was totally de - 
stroyed and a large amount of property lost. 

In the Havana papers we find accounts from 
Central America to the 5th of July, by which it 
appears the civil war in Guatamala was still 
going on, and that the government trovps, under 
the commaod of Gen. Carrera, had been defeated 
on several occasions by the insurgents. 

In consequence of certain articles which ap- 
peared in the official paper of the government, 
the Freoch Consul General to tha republic of 
Guatamala had deemed it due to the respect he 
owed to his own government, tq retire from his 
official position; consequently there was no rep- 
resentative of the French goverumeat in Guata- 
mala. 

The Congress of the republic was ta assem le 
on the 15th inst., and it was hoped that their la- 
bors would conduce to the quiet of the country. 
The ministry of Geo. Carrera bad suffered many 
changes. Don J. M. Rodriguez, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, resigned on the 3d of July, iu 
consequence of ill health, and Don Jose Najera 
had taken bis place. 

The celebrated question of the Mosquito Ter- 
ritory, and the position of the British govero- 
ment with part of Central America, as proteot. 
ress of the improvised sovereignty of uncertain 
extent, was not only causing an excitement in 
Nicaragua, on whose frontier it more immediately 
lays, but also ip other parts of the Centro-Ameri- 
can confederation. ‘Che State of Honduras has 
likewise issued maniſestoes expressive of the 
disgust with which it views the English in the 
possession of a position which would give them 
the mastery of a large portion of the foreiga 
trade. 

From Yucatan accounts had been received up 
to the 27th ult. from the capital, Merida, con- 
firming the rumors of the continued successes 
of the whites against the Iudians; tae lide of 
success seems to have completely changed. 
They are rapidly recovering the towns which 
were taken from them, and were, at last ac- 
couuts, entering the eastern portion of the coun- 
try, the ii which was most overrun by the in- 
dians. Bacalar, probably the most important 
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lace which the Indiang heid, had been retaken. 
Don Lazaro Rus had retaken the town of Tinus, 
distant only four leagues from Valladolid, having 
completely routed the Jodians, killed fourteen of 
them and wounded a large number. Accounts 
had also been received at Merida, of the capture 
and destruction of Pustunich by forces under 
the command of Zetina. Notwithstanding these 
triumphs, however, in the southern part of the 
peninsula, it is to be regretted that the govern- 
ment forces do not contrive to gain possession of 
the territory occupied by the Indians; as, hardly 
have they succeeded in gaining poasession of 
some parts, before they are again obliged to leave 
it. e insurrection seems to have been the 
most concentrated in that part of the country. 


IF Tae Convicts ar Bermupa.—4 corres- 
pendent of the St. John’s Morning News, furnishes 
Che following, relative to the Island of Bermuda, 
where the Patriot Mitchell now is :— 


% About 1000 soldiers are garrisoned at three 
or four different points an the Island. There are 
usually about 1400 convicts incarcerated in four 
hulks—three at be Dock Yard,” and the other, 
the Thames,“ on board of which Mitchell has 
been placed, at ‘St. George's.“ These men, 
about one half transported from five to seven 
years, for the crime of poaching, are subject to 
the most laborious employments, their usual oc- 
cupation being building forts, drawing loads of 
stone like cart horses, under an intensely burning 
sun, with no vestige of tree or shrub for protec- 
tion; other gangs are employed at work for ma- 
ny bours in the water, cleaning out channels in 
diving bells, which soon puts a period to their 
miserable existence.” 


— — 
ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 

The Britannia arrived at Halifax on Thursday 
night, at 12 o'clock, and left for Boston at 3, A. 
M , last Friday. She arrived at her wharf, at 
the latter cits, at 1, P. M., having made the pas- 
sage in fourleen days. 

The following summary of news, by this ves- 
gel, is taken from the Ledger of this city :— 


The state of offairs in Ireland has not materi’ 
ally changed, though every day seems to lessen 
the probability“of any serious outbreak. 

hat this unfortunate country is not now plun- 
ged into all the horrors of a civil war is not lo be 
attributed to the disinclination of the people to 
rise in arms, but rather owing to the want of able 
and trustworthy leaders. 

No serious disturbance in Ireland has occurred 
since the sailing of the Cambria. 

William Smith O’Brien was arrested at the 
Railroad station at Thurles, on Saturday evening 
Rast, whilst io the act of procuring a ticket for 
Limerick, where it is said, he intended to take re- 
fuge among bis friends. Immediately after his 
arrest, he was marched to Bridewell, and subse- 
A was conveyed to Dublin, and lodged in 

ilmainham jail. 

After O’Brien’s arrest, he is said to have ex- 
pressed himself satisfied of the bopelessness of ac- 
complisbing his object, and that he was induced 
to leave his retreat in the mountains, because the 
further he went the more the people feared to 
harbor him, or to hold any communication with 
bim. He is said to be cheerful, aud his wife is 
allowed free access to him ; other friends are per- 
mitted to converse with him in the presence of 
the jail authorities. 

Richard O’Gorman. for whose arrest three 
hundred pounds are offered, on attempting to es- 
cape from the country, was arrested by the Coaat 
Guard, after he had crossed the Shannon in an 
open boat. The notice was forthwith sent to the 
police, but before they arrived, O’Gorman per- 
suaded his captors that he was a mere traveller 
from Derry to Clare, and left in a buat. He sub- 
sequently boarded a vessel bound down the Shan- 
non, for America, in which be escaped. A war 
steamer bas been despatched after the vessel. 

We have received, by the arrival of the Britan- 
pia, English papers down to the 12th inst. 

A guard, working upon the Limerick Rail- 
way, has received the reward of five hundred 
pounds for discovering and arresting Mr. Smith 
O'Brien. 

The Emperor of Austria intended to abdi- 
cate. 

Charles Albert, whose services in Lombardy 
inspired so much hope for the Italians, has been 


beaten so badly by the Austrians, under Ra- 
detsky, that be will be compelled to leave the 
couniry. 

The Austrians have recovered nearly all the 
places that they have lost. | 

Charles Albert is reported to have promised 
the Lombards to resume the war with renewed 
forces. 

Three American sympathisers with Ireland, 
Dr. McCarron, Mr. Duffy, and another named 
Bergin, have been arrested, and lodged in New- 

ate. ' 
5 There are the usual conflicting accounts about 
the potato crop in Ireland. But most certainly, 
the blight is making progress in various districts. 
The far greater portion of the crop, however, is 
still quite safe. 

The insurrection appears to be quelled almost 
entirely. Offers of surrender have been made on 
the part of the leaders since O'Brien! arrest, but 
the Governmant has refused to listen to any terms 
whatever. 

An attempt, unsuccessful, has been made in Pa- 
ris to assassinate M. Thiers by an air gun. 

The accounts from St. Petersburg down to the 
26th of July, state that 185 persons only had been 
taken ill of the cholera; 258 had recovered, and 
84 ‘died. 

Constantinople journals to the 24th ult., state 
that the cholera was subsiding rapidly at Con- 
stantinople. 

The fate of Wallachia is decided. The Otto- 
man Porte has recognized the constitution, and 
the Ambassadors of France and England have 
given in their adhesion. The Porte has protes- 
ted against the entrance of Russian troops. The 
Russians have already retired from Jassy, and 
will be replaced by Turkish troops. The chole. 
ra is declining in that city. l 

Another insurrection in Posen, among the 
Polee, is feared. The insurrectionists have suc- 
ceeded in seducing from their allegiance some of 
the soldiers of the 18th regiment of infantry, of 
Polish extraction. 

Advices from Dantzic report revolutionary tu- 
mulits in that city. All the better class of the in- 
habitants, resident foreigners as well, were çal- 
led out in consequence, and doing duly under 
arms. 
` Advices by the Hamburg mail notice the inten- 
ded re-commencement of the blockade of the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the Jahde, by the Danish 
fleet, on and after the 15th inst., and with every 
probability of its being strjeter than before. Bu- 
siness was likely to suffer severely, and holders 
of foreign produce, anticipating a temporary sus- 
pension of supplies, were asking higher rates. 
Money continued very easy, but the exchange on 
London had declined to 13 marks 6 shillings. 

At Athens, the government bas entered into a 
treaty with the National Bank of Greece for a 
loan to meet its most pressing exigencies, the 
Bank receiving, in return for this aecommoda- 
tion, an extension of privileges. 

The continental intelligence is again exciting. 
The question of peace or war between Denmark 
and Germany rests entirely in doubt whether 
Denmark will recognize the German union. 
Should she recognize the union, negotiations will 
be immediately commenced for the settlement of 
the dispute. If, on the contrary, Denmark reſu- 
ses ber recognition, war will be at once resumed 
with the military forces of the whole of Germa- 
ny. la a few words, all the Germans would rise 
as one man in defence of their nationality, and a 
desperate war be the result. 


IRELAND.— From the London Morning Chronicle. 
Arrests and “ searches for arms” stilt continue 
io constitute the main staple of our political news. 
The Cork papers inform us that the arrest of 
Mr. O,Brien has already had a very sedative ef- 
fect in that quarter. The savings bank is again 
resorted to, as the people say, We'll have no 
war now.” Many of the Cork club-men bave 
disappeared, thereby gscaping at once the grasp 
of the Lord Lieutenant and of their creditors. 
lt is said that Mr. Meagher has been arrested. 
The guard of Kilmainham gaol bas been unusu- 
ally strong in consequence of the detention of 
Mr. O’Brien. | 

A communication has been made to the Irish go- 
vernment, throngh the mediation of an influential 
Catholic clergyman, from the parties who, next 
after William Smith O’Brien, were considered 
the most important against whom warrants have 
been issued, to the effect that these gentlemen 
undertook to surrender themselves to the govern- 
ment upon receiving the assurance that none of 


the proceedings instituted against any of the state 

prisoners shall extend to the taking of life. This 

communication was induced on the parties hear- 

ing of the urrest of Smith O'Brien, on Saturday 

evening. The Rev. Mr. Mackey, parish priest. 
of Clonoulty, is the negotiator of this surrender 

on the part of the rebel chiefs. 

On Saturday, as the up and down mails be- 
tween Limerick and Tralee arrived at Abbey 
Fell, about twenty miles from Cahirmoyle, the 
seat of Mr. O'Brien, the coach was surrounded 
by some hundreds of the country people, well 
armed, who demanded the fire arins and the 
moil-bags, which were given up to them by the 
guard, resistance being useless. On reaching 
Limerick, the guard gave information to the au- 
thorities. - 

Near the place of this attack, the country 
people seized, a policeman in colored -clothes, 
who had a warrant for the arrest of Mr. O“ 
Gorman. 

They searched him and took his watch, £10, 
and a six-barrelled pistol. They tore the war- 
rant in pieces, kept him five hours in custody, 
and then discharged him. S bsequentiy the mo- 
ney was returned to him. The Freeman reports 
a second altack of the same description on the 
Cork and Dublin mail; in which, however, the 
insurgents were not quite so successful. 

At the Nenagh Assizes, William Carthy and 
John Ryan, for conspiring to murder Mr. Rich- 
ard Bayley, were sentenced to be executed on 
the 16th September. Martin Ryan, convicted 
of shooting at Mr. Lioyd, was also sentenced to 
be hung on the same day. 

Lord Hardinge left Dublin with his staf on 
Monday morning for Kilkenny. As Lieutenant 
General the gallant Viscount takes command of 
the southern division of Ireland. General Mac- 
donald continues in command of the moveable 
column. Colonel Clark, late of the Scots Grays, 
and Colonel Pennefather, whose gallant conduct 
in India bas been the subject of so much praise, 
have been appointed to the staff in Ireland. 

Two of the American sympathizers have been 
lodged in Newgate—one of them, Dr. McCarron, 
is a brother - in- lar of Duffy ; the other is a man 
named Bergin. 


Dosiin, WepneEspar Evenia, 9th.—[ From our 
Correspondent.]J— The insurrectionary movement 
is now spoken of amongst the things that have 
been. All apprehension appears to have passed 
from the public mind; but whilst the feeling is 
‘general and decided that the precautions of the 
Government should not be relaxed, und that a 
most vigorous policy should be adopted to pre- 
vent the revival of agitation, there is an earnest 
anxiety amongst the respectable and well affected 
classes, without distinction of party, that the 
life of Mr. Smith O’Brien should be spared. 

There were rumors to-day that two of the in- 
surgent leaders, Messrs. Meagher and Doheny, 
had surrendered; but there appears. to be no 
foundation whatever for these reports. It is 
staled that the Roman Catholic clergyman who 
has made the proposition to Government of their 
surrender on condition that the lives of the par- 
ties implicated should be spared, is the Rev. Mr. 
Mackey, parish priest of Clonouliy. 


EnoLanp.—During the last fortnight the weath- 
er has been very unsettled in the Southern coun- 
Ues especially. Nota day has passed without. 
heavy rains. 

As the wheat has been out in various parts of 
the country, this unseasonable weather not only 
retards barvest operations, but must, if it con- 
tinues a few days longer, naturally affect the yield 
all over the cuuntry. : l 

If the potato crop should prove seriously in- 
jured both in England aud Ireland, (and state- 
ments to this effect are rapidly multiplying,) the 
consequence would be very serious. 


Francn.—The chief consideration in Paris at 
the present moment, is the critical state of North- 
ern italy. 

Nomerous diplomatic meetings have taken place 
in Paris, and Lord Palmerston in the House of 
Commons, has stated that Her Majesty’s govern- 
mert are deeply sensible of the great sw portance 
of seeing a termination put o that aoa: 
warfare, and be added, 1 am able, although 


have no right to speak for another government, 


yel I believe I may assure the House that the de- 
sire is equally shared by the French Govern- 
ment.” 

An attempt bas been made to assassinate M. 
Thiers. Several members of the National As- 
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sembly, have, it is said, alse received Setters, 


threatening them with assassinanation. The Pre- 
fect of Police, in his weekly account of the state 
of Paris, says that the aspect of sffairs in the ca- 
poe are daily improving. The state of the poor 
as considerably ameliorated. The Mont Piete 
Jast week lent on deposite 329,251f., while it re- 
ceived back on redeemed pledges, 347,7711. The 
price of bread continues remarkably low. Even 
the Savings Banks, nutwithstanding the little 
confidence placed in the government, are receiv- 
ing considerable deposits. 
etween the 27th of February and the 3]st of 
July, the total sums received by the savings banks 
amounied to 912,460f. For the last three weeks, 
the medium receipts amount to 56,00f. On Sun 
day and Monday last the deposits amounted to 
39,083f. The number of workmen out of em- 
ployment is diminishing. Tbe number of per- 
sons who arrived in Paris during the week is 4393, 
and the departures amounted to 4683. The num- 
„ ber of foreigners who arrived at the Paris hotels 
amounts to 700, the number who departed from 
the capital to 571. 

In the National Assembly on Wednesday, the 
amendment moved by M. Pascal Duprat, relative 
to the caution money to be deposited by newspa- 
pers, was rejected by a majority of 402 to 342. 
A very violent discussion afterwards took place 
with respect to the printing of the documents 
upon which the report of the committee of inqui- 
ry on the insurrection of June is founded. 


M. Louis Blanc demanded that an early day 
should be fixed for the debate on the report. One 
of the members of the committee, M. de Mor- 
nay, resigned, because the committee hesitated to 
publish all the documents. After a short but bot 
discussion between M. Louis Blanc and Banchart, 
it was determined that the whole of the docu- 
ments, without exception, should be published. 
The discussion, which is still going on, is a very 
violent one. M. Caussidiere is charged by seve- 
ral wituesses with having giren the insurgents a 
description by which they could know General 
Cavaignac. 

The report of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the several insurrectionary movements 
which have happened since February, has created 
an alarming sensation. The most strenuous ef- 
forts are being made, on the one side, to get the 
evidence printed, whilst on the part of Cavaignac 
there seems some degree of hesitation, lest the 
proofs of guilt should be so overwhelming against 
Ledru Rollin, Caussidiere, Louis Blanc, and 
Proudhon, as to completely cut off all possibility 
of their evading punishment. 

M. Arago, and M. Trouve Chaurel, the late 
Prefect of Police, have given evidence directly 
implicating M. Ledru Rollin, who was to have 
been elected Dictator if the affair of the 16th of 

April had succeeded. M. Arago declares that 
Ledru Rollin was a Red Republican, whilst La- 
martine and the other members of the Provisional 
Government adhered to the tri-colored flag. Ca- 
vaignac, deprived of the votes of the mountain 
party, must yield up the Government, and, tn the 
present temper of the people, no une would be so 
hardy as to aspire to Gill his unenviable office. 


Two thousand of the insurgents have been de- 
spatched by railway to Havre, tu be thence trans- 
pa by sea to Brest, Ruchefoct, Cherbourg. and 

‘Orient. A second removal will soon take place 
of another batch to Belleisle where their families 
will be allowed to join then. The whole of the 
examinations, trials, and condemnations have ta- 
ken piace in secret. All has been mystery; and 
at was not known that the condemned parties had 
been removed until they had almost arrived at 
Havre. By M. Lamorciere’s statemeut there 
were 9200 prisoners in the forts. All that is 
known is that the names of the condemned are 
to be inserted in the Montleur. 

A decree has appeared removing the suspen- 
sion in force against the Presse, L'Assemblee, Na- 
tionale, and nine journals, since the 27th of June ; 
und the Presse aud one or two of these papers 
have re-appeared. The Presse assumes a mode- 
rate tone, but in ils moderation is keenly sarcas- 
tic. The Constitutionnel is contesting with the 
Nationale fur the authority of the State, and the 
Constitutionnel seems to bo gaining fast upon its 
hitherto successful rival. 


Greaman Paritiament.—On Monday, the 7th 
inst., the German Parliament was the theatre of 
a disgraceiul scene. The order of the day was 
the discussion of the report of the committee on 
the petitions for a general amnesty. The elec- 
tion of Hecker, who raised the staudard of revolt 
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sion, he being included in the proposed amnesty. 
Hecker and his companion, Struve, are at the 
present moment fomenting new disorders on the 
Swiss borders. 

Schoder (of Wurtemberg) said that to grant 
a general amnesty at the present moment would 
be the height of imprudence, and to include a 
man like Hecker would be awarding a premium 
for high treason. 

Simon then rose in support of his motion. He 
said that the amnesty demanded was for the 
champions of the people; they did not ask it for 
the Metternichs who were feasting on their estates, 
but for the people who were pining in dungeons. 

Loud cheers from the galleries. This was the 

rst outburst of the storm that followed. The 
Vice President commenced ringing his bell, and 
threatened to have the galleries cleared—a threat 
which was received with ironical laugbter by 
some members of the Left, upon which Sviron 
called upon that portion of the Assembly to give 
an example to the rest. Simon continued for 
some time, and sat down amidst great uproar.) 

Various members respectively addressed the 
Assembly, last of all Brentano, who brought the 
storm to a climax by saying, Shall the National 
Assembly allow the Revolutionists of Baden to 
stand on a less favorable footing than a Prince of 
Prussia? ” (alluding to the departure from and 
return of the Prince to Berlin.) 

The tumult that ensued is indescribable. Eve- 
ry member rose, and all spoke at once, each try- 
ing to elevate his voice to a higher pitch than his 
neighbor. Amidst the universal uproar the tink- 
ling of the Vice President's bell was scarcely 
audible. Soiron stamped and shouted for order, 
but in vain, and finally demanded that the Speak- 
er should repeat bis words, for otherwise he was 
not in a condition to call him to order. This only 
increased the tumult. . 

The Prussian deputies rushed towards the ros- 
trum, and clenched fists were visible in numbers; 
a scuffle was imminent. At this juncture, Soi- 
ron, in despair, put on his hat and left the Assem- 
bly. Brentano maintained his position in the 
rostrum. All this time the gallery kept chorus. 
The Assembly finally dispersed without any for- 
mal adjournment, amid the greatest excilemen:. 


Lomparpy.— Recent events in Lombardy have 
been rapid, decisive and most unexpected. A 
fortnight sgo eet Aben was a conqueror, 
almost all Combacdy as within bis grasp—now 
the whole breadth of Lombardy has been re- 
traced by the Piedmontese army, and Charles Al- 
bert, utterly defeated at every point, is either 
shut up in Milan, or perhaps has crossed the Ti- 
cino into his own dominions. ; 

The accounts from the belligerent armies in- 
form us that the army under the command of 
Marshal Radetzky, consisting of between 80,000 
and 90,000 men, was advancing in three corps in 
the direction of Milan. The centre, composed 
of 50,000 men, under the command of the Mar- 
shal in person, was Yollowing the Piedmontese 
army io its retreat. ‘The corps on the right was 
wnarching between Bresica and Milan, and that 
on the left was advancing by the right bank of 
the Po in the direction of Parma and Placencia. 
The Piedmontese army had retrograded from Co- 
dogno to Casal Pusterlengo. lt was not known 
whether the King was proceeding towards Milan 
through Lodi or whether he was about to retreat 
to Pavia. A new and bloody affair took place in 
the course of the 5th inst., at the distance of a few 
leagues from Milan, between the Piedmontese ar- 
my and the army of Marshal Radetzky. In conse- 
quence of this battle,which was not very favorable 
to the Piedmontese, King Charles Albert had reti- 
red to Milan where be had endeavored to fortify 
himself. Subsequent accounts stato that Milan 
capitulated to the Austrians on the 5th, but the 
terms ol the capitulation were not known. 


Pavssia.—The Prussian capital still continues 
the scene of political cabal and excitement. — 

The ple were for the moment occupied 
with the renewal of the war with the Danes. 

The exact position which Prussia is to take in 
the newly concoted German scheme of Govern- 
ment, is not yet ascertained. 

The latest news from Vienna reports that the 
Emperor of Austria had resigned, but no credit 
was attached to it. The whole range of Eastern 
Europe seems more or less affected with the cho- 
iera, and four cases have appeared at Berlin all 
which terminated fatally. 


Bovel was found wounded in his bed, and covered 
with blood, at his country seat near Velsen. 
Three walches, two silver candlesticks, and some 


money were stolen from the bed-room. How 
and by whom this atrocious act was committed 
remains a mystery. 

Letters from Maestricht announce that the 
most perfect tranquillity reigns throughout the 
province of Limbourg. The authorities are ta- 
king every measure to prevent an outbreak, and 
the troops are received and treated in the kindest 
manner by the inhabitants. Several functiona- 
ries who were favorable to the annexation to 
Germany have been deprived of their places. 
The German colors have been taken dowa 
wherever they had been hoisted. 

Intelligence had been received from the Duteh 
East Indies up to the month of May. The return 
of the Sultan of Ternate to the island of Mac- 
quian had occasioned some disturbances, whieh 
had been speedily repressed. The expedition 
against Bali was about to set sail. The native 
princes were preparing to oppose resistance, but 
they were not expected to meet with support 
from the population. 

— — 


Tur Mankrs.— Liverpool, Aug. 12.—The last 
week has been one of quietness in the commer- 
cial circles. The cotton market has been steady; 
sales to a moderate extent bave taken place. 
There has been no activity in the Corn market, 
and prices are on the decline. The Iroo trade 
continues without improvement; in fact prices 
are some what lower. 

Money is still plentiful, and the rate of interest 
continues moderate. The stock market has been 
tolerably steady, but at the same time subject to 
fluctuations. 

Various and very conflicting rumors are afloat 
as to (he existence and extent of the potato dis- 
ease. It is admitted that the disease bas made 
its appearance this year, but itis not believed 
that ihe plant bas been injured to any serious ex- 
tent. 

The general reluctance of the speculators te 
operate to any extent has caused the corn markets 
throughout England, Ireland and Scotland to 
fluctuate during the week. 

Indian corn was not in active demand at any 
of the markets held during the week, but the bule 
ders were unwilling to submit to low er rates. 

At the markets held here during the week, 
trade has been considerably firm, and, in some 
respects, active, and although no actual advance 
has taken place in wheat, prices on the whole, 
have been in favor of the seller. 

Lard, both in this and the London market, is 
taken to a considerable extent, and firmer prices 
are maintained. 

The sugar market has been rather active, and 
a good demand for home consumption has pre- 
vailed. Merchants manifest firmoess, and prices 
are inclined to advance. 

Advices from the manufacturing districts are 
rather dull, but for the most description ol goods, 
both cotton and woollen, prices are supported. 

Consols for money, lowest, 86} ; highest, 863 ; 
closing, 86. For account, lowest, 863? highest, 
862 ; closing at 86. 


—— —e—— —b¾— 


Tre NxwoasrLXx Coal. Formation contains 
5,575,680,000 cubic yards, extending in length 
23 miles; 20,000,000 tons of coal are annually 
raised, being 31, 000, 000 cubic yards.—[ Trades 
Weekly Messenger. 


A Pariiamentary Return, printed recently, 
show s that on the 18th of March, there were in 
tbe workhouses throughout England and Wales, 
51,237 children, no less than 26,500 of whow 
were certainly illegitimate. 


DerreciaATiON or Property in Evaopr.—As 
an instance of the rapid depreciation of property 
in Europe since the recent revolutionary move- 
meuts, it is stated that at a sale of the largest 
weaving establishments at Ghent, which six 
years ago, let at a yearly rental of 81,000 francs, 
(about $16,000) had realised only 21,000 francs, 
er about $5,000. 


England pays to Holland, Belgium and Hol- 
stein about £700,000 per annum for butter. 


The weight of the tracts distributed by the 
Anti-Corn Law League amounted, according to 
Mr. Cobden in a recent speech ut Hamburgh, to 
128 tons! 
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Thie publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 


will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
ere $5 per annum, IN apvance. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Vol. vux, at their option. 
— G CWùWũda— i 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS, 
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uons, Naval Intelligence. 

ConeressionaL,—List of Acts of first session of 
Thirtieth Congress, Proceedings of 10th, lith and 
{2.h of August. i , 

STaTesy—Pennsylvania,—Conventions for nomi- 
nating a candidate for Governor, Mr. Buchanan's 
Letter declining the nomination of Governor; Wis- 
consin—Election of Judges; Oregon—Gen. Lane's 
acceptance of appointment as Governor. 

Ma. WintTuHrRop's ADDRESS, on laying corner-stone 
of Washington Monument. 

Forgicn News,—Arrival of Steamer Niagara, 
Cholera in europe: 

Stratiztics.—Import of Sugar. Relief of Seamen, 
Tariffs of 1842 and 1846. Specie Exports, Tonnage 
of the States, White Population of U.S. in 1840, 
‘Temperance Staustics, Pork Trade of the West, 
Cotton, Business Review. 

GrNERAL INTEI.LIoRNCER,.— The Copper Region, 
Fire at Albany, Indians, Louis Philip's Funds, Pre- 
eident of Liberia, Level of the Caspian and Dead 
Seas, Common Salt, Depth of the Ocean. 


— — a 

Cuo.gra.—The progress of this epidemic in Eu- 
rope, which hitherto has been slow, is now rapid. 
Iu route is precisely that of 1832; and as then, so it 
is mow preceded by diseases of a similar character 
influenza and diarrhea. It has already extended to 
the western parts of Russia, and south to the Turkish 
dominions. Berlin also shares in the mortality pro- 
daced by it, thuugh the number of cases there as yet 
is comparatively small, and the malady is confined 
almost to persons residing close to the water. The 
municipal authorities of London are taking precau- 
tionary measures, and the Government of Great 
Britain has ordered two of the old line of battle ships 
to be immediately prepared for the reception of 
Cholera subjects from merchant vessels. Tne Turk- 
ish Government is also adopting preservative means, 
and has ordered fur publication all tbe information 
forwarded by the physicians sent to St. Petersburg 
to study the ins. ady, as well s in regard to the laws 
of the disease as the niost efficacious means of pre- 
venting and curing it. Is it nut time that our medi- 
cal men and the authories in our Atlanuc cities 

were taking some aciion on the subject? 

— — — 

Tus American Ant Unton.—We have re- 
ceived the eighth semi-mouthly Bulletin of this 
6 institution, containing its plan and 
ist of officers, and the catalogue of paintings and 
other works of art, to be distributed among 
its members at the annual meeting in December 
next. The catalogue already embraces 115 prizes 
m painting, among which are several of extraor- 
dinary merit and value. That brilliant prize, 
Rod which will distinguish this year above all its 
predecessors, the beautiful allegory, by the late 
Mr. Cole, consisting of four paintings, each 4ft. 
Zin., by 6ft. Gin., aud forming the most illustrious 
apecimens of his transcendant genius, will be 
distributed as one work. The artist received for 
this series, $6,000. The engraving intended for 
distribution tor the present year, is from a recent 
painting (included in the catalogue of paintings 
for distribution) by D. Huntington, of Queen 
Mary signing the death warrant of Lady Jane Grey. 
at the command of the Spanish Ambassador, of the 


large size of 22 inch. by 174 inch., which promi- 


ses to be one of the best works ever produced by 
the American Union. The subscribers for this 
year will also receive a large book containing the 
inimitable tale of Washington Irving, entitled Rip 
Van WINkLE, with six illustrations of the same 
in outline, -etched by Mr. Darley. Besides the 
paintings, 450 medals, in honor of GILBERT 
Stuart, and the late WASHINGTON ALsrox will 
be distributed. - 

The following shows the progress of the Insti- 
tution: 

In the year 1839, the first of its existence, there 
were 814 members, among whom 36 paintings 
were distributed. No engraving this year. In 1843, 
Farmers Nooning, and 51 paintings were distribu- 
ted to 1452 members; and in the last year, two en- 
gravings, Jolly Flat-boatmen and Sibyl, and 572 
paintings and other works of art, were distribu- 
ted among 9666 subscribers, and the prospects 
of the iustitution are even more flattering than 
ever. 

To ensure an early receipt of the engravings, 
remittances should be made soon, as these will 
be delivered in the order in which subscribers 
are registered. 

Honorary Secretaries have been appointed in 
all the principal cities and towns, with whom sub- 


“scriptions may de made. 
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REGISTER OF 255 NAVI AND MARINE 


The Secretary of the Navy has anthorized a 
general register of the Navy and Marine Corps 
to be compiled from the records of thet Depart- 
ment, and published. The e deen per- 
formed by Messrs. Mechlin & Winder, and, as 
appears from extracts therefrom and the opinions 
of the press (we have not seen the work), in a 
highly satisfactory manner. The Washington 
Union says: 


We have examined this work carefully; and 
it appears to be one of great value, not only to 
officers of the navy and persons interested in that 
branch of the public service, but to Congress 
and the Executive Departments, as a work of 
reference. It is alphabetically arranged, and 
contains the names of every officer, military and 
civil, commissioned and warrant, who has ever 
been in the service since the foundation of the 
Navy Department, in 1792, down to the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1848: showing the dates of entry, their 
original ranks, and the dates of their promotions 
to higher grades; the manner and dale of their 
leaving the service, if not still in it. It is in 
tabular form, and exhibits at a glance a co:n- 
plete professional history of every man who has 
been in the service. Much of the information 
could never be acquired except by a laborious 
search of voluminous records. There is append- 
ed to the work a correct copy of the Constitution 
of the United States; also a carefully-revised 
edition of all the laws of the navy and marine 
corps down to the present session of Congress, 
with a most copious index. Not the least in- 
teresting feature in this work, is a list of all the 
uficers who have ever been engaged in naval 
actions. ‘This portion of the work, the compilers 
inform us, is as complete as the records and 
documents could make it. 

This volume should be placed in the hands of 
every diplomatic agent and consul of this govern- 
ment, the head of every bureau of the executive 
departments, as well as every commissioned offi- 
cer of the navy. 


National Affairs. 


et ee es ee 


Mr. Turney, of Illinois, declines the appoint- 
ment of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
for the Territory of Oregon, to which he La 
been nominated and confirmed. 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


CuarLes McVean, of New York, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, vice Benjamin F. Butler, removed. 

WILLIAM A. Hatt, of Missouri, to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court for the Territory 
of Oregon, in place of James Turney, who de- 


clines to accept. 
— . 


Treasury Notes Outstanding Ist Septem- 
. ber 1848. s p 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, September 1, 148. 
Amount outstanding of the several issues prior io the 
act of 22d July, 1846, as per records of 
this office, $162,739 31 
Amount outstanding of the issue of d July, 
1816, as per records of this office, 327,400 00 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 28th Jan- 
uary, 1847, as per records of this office, 12,131,600 00 
12,621,799 31 
Deduct cancelled notes in the hands of the 
accounting Officers, of which 810,700 is 
under the act of 22d July, 1846; $200 


under the act of 28th January, 1847; and 
$850 under other acts, 


— 


11,750 00 
$12,609,989 31 
DANIEL GRAHAM, 
Register of the Treasury. 
cn U— 
U. S. TREASURERS’ STATEMENT.—The Treas u- 
rors’ return of funds up to Bth ult., shows the following 
totals: 


Amount on deposit·· „C 84.355.850 29 
Drafts unpaid,» ---.ososseeees RETETE 9 õr⁵* 2.344.606 18 
Amount subject to draſt - 2.011.244 11 
Of tnis latter amount, there were in the hands of— 
Assistant Treasurer, Boston, -- +--+ . . . . 893.669 49 
Assistant Treasurer, New York, ä — ** 563.322 46 
Assistant Treasurer Philadelphia.. 160.123 42 
Treasury of the U. States, Washington, D C. 50,116 21 
Assistant Treasurer, Charleston 17.169 15 
Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans. 425. 800 05 
Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis ---++--+e+e0> 219.503 86 
Depositary at Buffalo, New Vork. 2.609 98 
Depositary at Baltimore,---+--++--s 44,757 95 
Depositary at Richmond,------- 93 32 
Depositary at Wi mington,--++-+-cseseeceeeces 3,004 48 
Depositary at Savannah eer eseeess 767 55 
Depositary at Mobile Ceres * 6,493 02 
Depositary at Nashville 1,300 73 
Depositary at Cinein nat. ; 22 
Depositary at Pittsburg, - 2 47 
Depositary at Norſolk .. 44 98 
Depositary at Little Rock, Ark... 17,361 38 
Depositary at Jeffersonville, Ind, 7.616 38 
Depositary at Chicago, III. e... ‚( —ͤ—ͤ—2˙ᷣ—» * 5.893 32 
positary at Detroit, Mich. 3.856 65 
int of the United States, Philadelphia 246,115 30 


— . ͤ —myꝓ⁴— . —n—. 


GENERAL LAND OFKICE. 
September 1, 1818. 


Statement of the montly receipts from the sales of the 
public lands, for the fiscal year commencing zuly l, 
1847, and ending 301m June, 1818, as reported to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


7, Jul 264.568 64/1848, January $230,700 38 
a an 927,350 yelp February 278.375 79 
u September 312.546 07| March 257,162 41 
“u October 431.520 A| © April 309,82 34 
“ November 296.950 81, “ May 257.000 22 
“ December 223,774 93| June 209,369 13 
Total, 3,419,324 44 

Add Chuctaw certificates received during 

the year, so far as returnshave been re- 
ceived, and equal to 107,614 02 
$3,526,933 40 


The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year, including Choctaw certificates, was 1.500, 
QUO. RICHARD M. YOUNG, Commissioner. 


—ͤ —ͤ— — — 
The Danish Biocknde--Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, } 
Washington, Aug. 29, 1848. 
lockade.—Official information has been 
Soave tors the Danish charge d'affaires In the 
United States, to the effect that his government has 
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determined to cause the blockades, already in force, 
to be extended to the outlets of the rivers Elbe, We- 
ser,and Jahde, in the North Sea; and to the port of 
Criefswalde, and the astern inlet to the port of Stral- 
rund, a the Baltic—to take effect from the 15th 


ins 
s will be allowed full liberty 


Neutral packet shi 
to carry on the regular postal communications, as 


now established, provided always they do not carry 
articles contraband of war. 


— . 
CIVIL AD DirLO MATIC Appropriation Birt. — 
The following are among the items: 


Compensation and mileage of Congress- 


men, J388, 440 
Pay of Clerks and other officers of Con- 


gress, 39,557 
Contingent expenses of the Senate, 75,000 
Do. do. House Rep., 117,756 

For the Jefferson Papers, 20,000 
Salary of President and Vice President, 30,000 
Expenses of State Department, 70,590 
Expeuses of Treasury Department, 385,373 
Contingent expenses of do., 80,028 
Expenses of War Department, 141,522 
Contingent expenses of do., 31,000 
Expenses of Navy, do., 106,800 
Expenses of Post-office, do., 172,050 
Contingent expenses of P. O. do., 8,700 
Pay of Surveyors and their Clerks, 38,700 


Expenses of the U. S. Mint, 84, 
Expenses of the Judiciary Department, 580,300 


Repairs of Capitol, &c., 17,497 
Lighting Pennsylvania Avenue, 6,000 
Repairs of White House and grounds, 14, 368 
Painting the Capitol, 20,000 
U. 8. Coast Survey, 65,000 
Surveying Northern and West'n Lakes, 25,000 


Contingent expenses under Sub-Trea- 
sury act, 
Bringing to Washington votes for Pre- 
sident and Vice President, . 
Expenses of Loans and Treasury Notes, 15,000 
Pay for Congressional Globe for məm- 
rs, 


Pay for Documentary History, 24,327 
Custom-house in Savannah, 30,000 
Do. Charleston, 30,000 

Do. New Orleans, 30,000 

New do. Boston, 12,500 

` Gravelling Indiana Avenue, 13,500 


Publishing Exploring Expedition, 

Virginia Revolutiouary officers and sol- 
diers, 

Supplying Light-houses, 

Repairs and incidental expenses of 


Light-housa establishment, 78,889 
Salaries of Light-house keepers, 131,598 
Bepairs of floating lights, &c. 79,265 
Supplying loss of Beacons, &c. 33,466 


Superintendent’s Commissions, 11,640 
Completing Light-house, Boston Harbor, 10,000 


Completing other Light-houses, 133,835 
Surveying Public Lands, 130,000 
Clerks in Surveyor General's Offices, 22,000 
Location of Private Claims, &. 14,230 
Compensation of Geologists, &c. 40,000 
Salaries of Foreign Ministers, 60,000 


12,000 


Salaries of Secretaries of Legation, 
Marking the boundary between the U. 


States and Mexico, not exceeding 50,000 
Salaries of Charges des Affairs, 76,500 
Contingent exp. of Foreign Missions, 30,000 
Intercourse with Barbary Powers, 90,000 


For Relief and Protection of Seamen in 


Foreign Countries, 75,000 
Balance due Creek Indians, 141,055 
ir — 

NAV WT. 


The U. S. Steamship Reuier, which has been 
thoroughly overhauled, has nearly completed (says 
the M F. Post) taking in her cargo, and will sail 
in a few days for the Mediterranean, via Port au 
Prince. 

Orders, it is said, have been received at the 


Brooklyn Navy-yard, for the immediate fitting 
out of the U. S. Frigate SAVANNAH. 

The U. 8. Sloop of War, Portsmoura, Com- 
modore Armstrong, sailed from Boston on the 
29th ult., for the Cape de Verds. 

The U. S. gun-brig Srromsoui, and bomb-brig 


Heca, both of which were fitted out for service, 
at Vera Cruz, are now at New York. 


— . —ä—ämũ — 

Analysis of Mechlin and Winder's General Register 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, exclusive of the 
civil officers, from the commencement of the Navy 
to the present time : 


Died — — — - 994 
Killed in action - — 532 
Killed in duels - — - 21 
Killed by accidents — — 7 
Drowned — — — 67 
Lost at sea — — — 87 
Murdered — — — 6 
Resigned — — - 1,635 
Dismissed — - - 462 
Cashiered — — — 51 
Disch'ged under peace establisment 277 
Discharged — - — 06 
Last appearance or unknown 545 
Deserted - - — - 3 
In service — — - 1,505 

5,758 


Thirtieth Congress. 


ACTS 
Passed at the first session, Thirtieth Congress. 
PUBLIC. 
BILLS OF THE SENATE. 


An act concerning certain collection districts, 


and for other purposes. 


An act to amend an act, entitled“ An set for 
the regulation of seamen on board the public and 
rivate vessels of the United States,“ passed 


arch 3, 1813. 


An act authorizing persons to whom reserva- 
tions of land have been made under certain In- 


dian treaties to alienate the same in fee. 


An act supplementary to an act, entitled An 
act to regulate the exercises of the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court in certain cases, 


and for other purposes.” 


An act to provide for the purchase of the manu- 
script papers of the late James Madison, former 


President of the United States. 


An act to provide clothing for volunteers in 


the service of the United States. 


An act to provide additional examiners in the 


Patent Office, and for other purposes. 


An ect to authorize the issuing of a register to 


the barque Canton. 


An act exempting vessels employed by the 


American Colonization Society in transporting 
colored emigrants from the United States to the 
coast of Africa from the provisions of the acts of 
the 22d of February and the 2d of March, 1847, 
regulating the carriage of passengers in merchant 
vessels. 

An act amending the act entitled “ An act 
granting ball-pay to widows or orphans where 
their husbauds and fathers have died of wounds 
received in the military service of the United 
States, in cases of deceased officers and soldiers 
1 militia and volunteers,“ passed July 4, 
1846. 

An act supplemental to the act passed on the 
9th day of July, in the year 1846, entitled An 
act to retrocede the county of Alexandria, in the 
District of Columbia, to the State of Virginia.” 

An act to make attachments which are made 
under process issuing from the courts of the Uni- 
ted States conform to the laws regulating such 
attachments in the courts of the States. 

An act to require the holders of military land 
warrants to compensate the land officers of the 
United States for services in relation to the loca- 
tion of those warrants. 

An actto provide additional quarters near to 
New Orleans for United States soldiers and volun- 
teers returning or going to the seat of war in 
Mexico. 

An act in amendment of an act, entitled, “ An 
act io amend the act entitled An act to reduce 
the rates of postage, to limit the use and correct 
the abuse of the franking privilege, and for the 
prevention of fraud on the revenues of the Post 
TAA Department,’ passed the 3d of March, 

An act to extend the provisions of existing 
pension laws to enlisted men of the ordnance 
corps of the United States army, 

An act to authorize the issuing a register or 
enrolment to the schooner Robert Henry. 


An act to authorize the sale of a part of public 
reservation numbered thirteen, in the city of 
Washington, and for other purposes. 

An act concerning the courts of the United 
States in and for the district of Michigan. 

An act to remit the duties on books, maps, end 
charts imported for the use of the library of Con- 
gress. 

An act explanatory of the act entitled An act 
to raise for a limited time an additional military 
force, and for other purposes, approved ilth 
February, 1847. 

An act for the relief of the bona fide settlers un- 
der the acts for the armed occupation and settle- 
ment of a part of the Territory of Florida. 

An act to authorize the issuing of a register to 
the brig Palmetto. 

An act respecting certain surveys in the State 
of Florida. 3 

An act extending privileges to Ameriean ves- 
sels engaged in a certain mentioned trade, and 
for other purposes. 

An act renewing eertain naval pensions, end 
extending the benefils of existing laws respecting 
naval pensions to engineers, firemen, and coal- 
beavers in the navy, and to their widows. 

An act concerning Spanish steam vessels. 

An aot to revive an act authorizing certain 
soldiers in the late war with Great Britain to 
surrender the bounty lands drawn by them, and 
to locate others in lieu thereof. 

An act to make Bangor a port of entry for ships 
or vessels coming from and beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

An act to extend an act entitled“ An act pro- 
viding for the adjustment of all suspended pre- 
emplion land claims in the several States and 
Territories,” approved August 3. 1846. 

An act for the payment of liquidated claims 
against Mexico. 

An act to change the time of holding the cir- 
cuit and district courts in the State of Kentucky. 

An act to change the time of holding the terms 
of the circuit court of the United States in the 
district of Maine. 

An act to carry into effect certain provisions 
in the treaties between the United States and 
China and the Ottoman Porte, giving judicial 
powers to ministers and consuls of the United 
States in those countries. 

An act concerning the pay department of the 
army. 

An act giving effect to certain treaty stipula- 
tions between this and foreign governments foe 
(he apprehension and delivery up of certain of- 
fenders. 

An act in relation to the terms of the circuit 
aod district courts of the United States in and for 
the district of New Jersey. 

An ect making appropriations for light- houses, 
light-boats, buoys, &c., and providing for the 
erection and establishment of the same. 


BILLS OF THY HOUSE. 


An act to annex that part of Indiana bordering 
on Lake Michigan to the Chicago collection dis- 
trict. 

An act for dividing the State of Georgia into 
two judicial districts, and organizing and ests- 
blishing an additional district court of the United 
States with circuit court powers and jurisdiction. 

An act to establish certain post-routes. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the army for the year ending 30th June, 1849. 
An act in relation to military land warrants. 

An act to establish the Territorial government 
of Oregon. i l 

An act making ap appropriation to supply in 
part a deficiency in the appropriations for sub- 
sistence in kind of the army and volunteers du- 
ring the year ending the 30th June, 1848. 

An act relating to the collection district of 
New Orleans, and fur other purposes. 

An act making further provision for survivirg 
widows of soldiers of the revolution. 

Ao act giving further time for satisfying claims 
for bounty lands, and for other purposes. 

An act to extend the time for locating Virginia 
military land warrants, and returning surveys 
thereon to the General Land Office. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 
organize the General Land Office,” approved 
July 4, 1836. 

An act to authorize a loan -not to exceed the 
sum ofsixteen millions of dollars. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy, for the year ending the 
dih of Tune 1849. 
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An act making appropriations for the payment 
of revojutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending the 30th June, 1849. 

An act to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the service of the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1848. 

An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the va- 
rious Indian tribes for the year ending June 30th, 
1849, and for other purposes. 

An act to confirm the boundary line between 
Missouri and Arkansas. 

An act authorizing a term of the United States 
circuit and district courts at Chicago, Illinois. 

An act making appropriations for certain for- 
tifications of the United States for the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1849. 

An act to authorize the issue of a register to 
the barque Wilhamet. 

An act to change the location of certain light- 
houses and buoys. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury lo license yachts, and for other purposes. 

An act in explanation of an act, entitled , An 
act to appropriate the proceeds of the public 
lands, and to grant pre-emption rights.” 

An act to amend the act to provide for the 
transportation of the mail between the United 
States and foreign countries, and for other pur- 

s. 

An act to amend an act, entitled “ An aot in 
amendment of the acts respecting the judicial 
system of the United States.” 

Ao act making appropriations for the naval 
aervice for the year ending the 30th June, 1849. 

An act granting the ſranking privilege to Louisa 
Catharine Adams. 

As act to amend an act approved the 24th of 
May, 1824, entitled “An act supplementary to an 
act approved on the 3d day of March, 1819, enti- 
Ued ‘Ao act providing for the correction of errors 
in making entries of land at the land-olffices.’ ” 

An act to provide for the ventilation of passen- 
ger vessels, aud for other purposes. 

An act making appropriations for the eivil and 
‘diplomatic expenses of government for the year 
ending the 30ih day of June, 1849, and for otber 
purposes. 

An act supplemental to “An act to confirm the 
survey and location of claims for lands in the 
State of Mississippi, east of the Pearl river, and 
south of the thirty-first degree of north latitude,” 
epproved March 3, 1845. 

Ao act to change the place of holding the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the middle 
district of Alabama, and for other purposes. 


An act toattach a portion of the north-western 
land district in Louisiana to the district north of 
Red river, Louisiana. 

An act to make Ship island, in the collection 
district of Pearl river, a port of delivery, and to 
authorize the appoifitment of a deputy collector 
for said port. 

An aet making sppropriations for the service 
of the Post-office Department tor the year ending 
30ih June, 1849. 

An act for the admission of the State of Wis- 
consin into the Union. 

An act for the relief of those pre-emption 
claimants upoo Miami lands, in Indiana, who, by 
their services in the Mexican war, are entitled 
to bounty lands. 

An act in addition to an act therein mentioned, 
{relating to the Wabash and Erie Canal lands.] 

An act to continue, alter, and amend the ohar- 
ter of the city of Washington. 


An act to amend the act entitled An act sup- 
plementail to an act entitled ‘An act providing for 
the prosecution of the existing war between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico,’ and 
for other purposes.” 


An act to refund money for expenses incurred, 
eubsistence or transportation furnished for the 
use of volunteers, during the present war, before 
being mustered and received into the service of 
the United States. 

An act to regulate the exchange of certain 
documents and other publications of Congress. 
An act for the relief of certain Tennessee vo- 
lunteers. 

An act to anvex the town of Essex, in the 
State of Massachusetts, to the collection district 
of Gloucester. 

An act to authorize the issuing of a register to 
the brig Encarnacion. 

An act to amend the act entitled An act to 


lic lands, and to grant pre-emption: rights,” ap 
proved September 4, 1841. 

An act giving the consent of the government of 
the United Stotes to the State of Texas to extend 
her eastern boundary so as to include within her 
limits one-half of Sabine pass, Sabine lake, and 
Sabine river, as far north as the 32d degree of 
north latitude. 

An act to prevent the importation of adultera- 
ted and spurious drugs and medicines. 

An act to authorize the issuing a register to 
the schooner James. 

An act concerning the taking of official oaths 
in the District of Columbia. 

An act to surrender to the State of lodiana the 
Cumberland road in said State. 

Anact for the relief of certain surviving widows 
of officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army. 

An act to authorize the issuing a register to 
the barque Mary Theresa. 

An act to authorize the State of Alabama to 
apply certain lands heretofore granted to that 
State for internal improvements, for the use of 
schools, in the valueless 16 h sections in said 
State. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Joint resolution extending the time for the 
erection of certain light houses. 

Joint resolution expressive of the thanks of 
Congress to Major General Winfield Scott, and 
the troops under his command, for their distin - 
guished gallantry and good conduct in the cam- 
paign of 1847. 

Joint resolution of thanks to Major General 
Taylor. 

Joint resolution providing for payment of the 
regiment of Texas mounted troops, called into 
the service of the United States under the requi- 
silion of Colonel Curtis, in the year 1847, and for 
other purposes. 

Joint resolution relative to the evidence which 
shall be considered satisfactory in applications 
for bounty land. 

Joint resolution relative to evidence in appli- 
cations for pensions. 

Joint resolution in relation to the transportation 
and discharge of the military forces of the Uni- 
ted States at the close of the war with Mexico. 

Joint resolution disposing of two brass field- 
pieces captured at the battle of Bennington, in 
1777. 

Joint resolution to change the location ofa 
light-house on Lake Superior, in the State of 
Michigan. 

Joint resolution relinquishing to the State of 
Missouri certain trophies of Doniphan’s victori- 
ous expedition. 

Joint resolution concerning certain portions of 
the marine and ordnance corps. 

Joint resolution of thanks to the officers, sai- 
lors, and marines of the United States navy. 

Joint resolution authoriziug the Secretary of 
State to furnish the clerk of the several district 
and circuit courts of the United States with co- 
pies of Little aud Brown’s edition of the Laws of 
the United States. 

Resolution tendering the congratulations of the 
American to the French people. 

Resolution to sanction an agreement made be- 
tween the Wyandols and the Delawares, for the 
purchase of certain lands by the former of the 
latter tribe of Indians. 

Resolution authorizing the presentation to the 
goveroment of France of a series of the standard 
weights and measures of the United S:ates, and 
for other purposes. 

Resolution authorizing the submission of cer- 
tain claims to arbitration. 

Resolution authorizing the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury to make a just and fair 
settlement of the claims of the Cherokee nation 
of Indians according to the principles established 
by the treaty of August, 1846. 

Resolution concerning the distribution of the 
Statutes at Large. 

Resolution for the speedy payment-of the three 
months’ extra pay to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned o&cers, musicians’ and privates who have 
served in the late war with Mexico, allowed by 
the act of July 19, 1848. 

Resolution granting to the Jackson Monument 
Committee certain brass guns and mortars cap- 
tured by Gen. Andrew Jackson, aod for other 
purposes. , 

Resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington of a 
monument to George Washington. 

Resolution resnecting enntracts for hema for 


Thursday, August 10, 1348. 


House or Representatives — The journal 
having been read— 

On motion of Mr. Smart, the bill to change the 
time of holding the terms of the circuit court of 
the United States in the district of Maine, was 
taken out of the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. Crozier made an ineffectual motion to 
suspend the rules, to allow him to present a re- 
solution to terminate the House subscription 
fur the Congressional Globe with the present ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Cathcart (upon a suspension of the rules) 
proposed a resolution, which was amended and 
adopted by yeas 103, nays 61, in the ‘following 
terms, to wil: 


Resolved, That, in the execulion of the resolu- 
tion of the House of the 7th instant, giving extra 
compensation to certain employees of lhis House, 
there shall be paid to those persons employed in fold- 
ing for this House, in the folding room, the same 
amount as the pages are entitled to receive under said 
resolution, aud no more; and lo those who are occa- 
sionally so employed, an allowance upon the same 
basis, in proportion to the time they have been en- 
gaged; and that the same compensation be allowed 
to the chaplain, postmaster, sergeant-al-arms, and 
doorkeeper of this House, as has usually been allowed 
to the same class of officers by the Senate and House 
respectively, at the close of the session. 


The Contingent Fund.—Mr.Cobb, of Georgia, 
moved a suspension of the rules to enable him to 
introduce a bill to prevent either House of Con- 
gress from disposing of any portion of the con- 
tingent fund except by joint resolution ; and the 
yeas and nays being cemanded, ordered, and 
taken on this motion, the result was—yeas 90. 
nays 73. So, two-thirds not voting in the uffirma · 
tive, the leave was not granted. 


Letter from M. P. Trist.— The Speaker laid be- 
fore the House a communication from Mr. N. P. 
Trist, (with accompanying papers,) in relation 
to certain official acts of the President, the late 
treaty of peace with Mexico, and his connexion 
therewith ; which was read. 

[See Leiter on page 116.] 


Mr. Smith, of Connecticut moved that the 
communication and accompanying papers be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to de printed; and intimated his inteu- 
tion to demand the previous question. 

Mr. Burt said the paper was marked with ex- 
traordinary rancor and temper, and he trusted 
that the self-respect of the House would lead 
them to suspend the order to print. Let it go to 
the commitiee indicated, and they could report 
on the propriety of a5 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, although he 
agreed witb his colleague [Mr. Burt, ] that the 
documents should not be printed without exami- 
nation, yet he was compelled to respect the 
statements made, es they might be intended for 
matter of impeachment against the Executive. 
He then insisted on the previous question, and 
there was a second. 

Upon a division of the question, the refereuce 
of the papers to the Committee on Foreigu Af- 
fairs was agreed to. 

And the yeas and nays being demanded, order- 
ed, and taken on the motion to print, it was re- 
jected—yeas 83, nays 96. 

Mr. Clarke, of Kentucky, moved to recon- 
sider this vote, and also to lay said motion on 
the table. 

The House refused to lay on the table; and 
the question recurring on the motion to recone 
sider, and the yeas and nays being demanded, 
ordered, and taken thereon, it was negalived— 
yeas 88, nays 93. 

Mr. White, from the Joint Committee on the 
disagreeing votes of the two houses upon amend- 
ments to the Senate bill renewing certain naval 
pensions, for the term of five years, &c., made a 
report, which was concurred in. 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriations.—On motion 
by Mr. Vinton, the House then resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Smith in the chair, ) and resumed 
the vote upon the remainder of the Senate 
amendments to the Civil and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation Bill, and the amendments thereto pro- 
posed, by the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The claimof David Taylor for $12,800, re- 
ported against by the Committee of Ways and 
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When the Clerk announced the seventy-fifth 
amendment, to wit: striking out the Savannah 
river item ($50,000), the question being on con- 
curring in the striking out, and tellers being de- 
manded and ordered, the vote was reported 
affirmative 79, negative 73. 

The Senate amendment inserting an item of 
$81,000 for Virginia military claims on account 
of money paid by her under judgment of her 
own courts, on account of pensions and half-pay 
commutations for services of troops in the re- 
volutionary war, (in which the Committee of 
Ways and Means recommended concurrence,) 
was agreed to—affirmative 101, negative 79. 

The Creek Indian item ($141,000) being read, 
with the amendment proposed by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which was adopted 

Mr. Thompson, of Missiasippi, proposed a sub. 
stitute for the whole, directing that the appro- 
priation shall constitute a permanent Iudian 
school fund, which was agreed to; and the 
amendment as thus amended was then concurred 


The amendments being all passed upon, and 
but a few of them concurred in, the Committee 
rose and reported the bill and amendments to the 
House. 

Mr. Vinton desired to say a word about one of 
the Senate amendments which was cuncurred in, 
and which the Committee of Ways and Means 
had reported aguinst—the claim of David Tay- 
Jor. e referred to the information derived 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
acquitted him of having officiously imposed him- 
self upon the Committee in connexion with this 
or any other matter. He stated all the facts dis- 
closed to the Committee by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and others. His objection to the 
claim arose from his fear that, even il it were a 
good claim, we might have to pay il twice. He 
rehearsed the evidence in the case which in- 
duced him to doubt the validity of the claim, 
and the Cummittee to decide unanimously against 
it. : 
` Mr. Finton gave way for explanation by Mr. 
Clingman and others. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, moved the previous 
question; but he gave way for 

Mr. McDowell, who explained particularly the 
grcunds of the Virginia clsims. 

After further explanations by Mr. Daniel and 
Mr. Vinlon— 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, moved to amend 
by an item of 850,000 to be paid out of the sur- 
plus fund of the patent office, fur the enlarge- 
inent of the Patent Office building. Ruled out 
of order. 

Mr. Vinton then insisted on the previous ques- 
tion; and there being a second 

The amendments reported from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union were 
taken by consent, excepting the most impor- 
tant, upon which separate votes were demanded. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, at half-past 3, the 
House took a recess till half. past 5 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Speaker resumed the chair at 5} o'clock, 
when the House proceeded to pass upon the re- 
mainder of the amendments to the bill; where- 
upon the several amendments, upon which sepa- 
rate votes had been demanded, were passed upon 
as follows: 

Upon the item for a bridge across the Eastern 
Branch of the Putomac, the rote stood—yeas 83, 
nays 97. 

pon the item to indemnify James Crutchett 
for expenditures in lighting the Capitol grounds, 
the count reported was—allirmative 88, negative 
44 


Upon the question of concurrence in the Se- 
nate amendment striking oul the Savannah river 
improvement item, the vote slood—yeas 95, nays 
93 


Upon the Virginia claims item the vote stood 
yeas 101, nays 79. 

Upon the item for the payment of the claim of 
David Taylor, the vote stood—yeas 63, nays 109. 

The item for construction and equipment of 
six revenue-cullers, under the direction of the 
superintendent of naval construction, wilh an 
amendment, was concurred in, nem. con. 


Upon the item increasing the appropriation 
for surveying the public lands, &c., trom $65,000 
to $115,000, the vote siood—yeas 91, nays 84. 

Upon the item for continuing the surveys of 
Colonel Fremont ia Californis, the vole stood— 
yeas 29, nays 128. 


ey es Ve ee 8d 4 


the United States at Alexandria, was agreed to, 
nem. con. 

Upon the item to pay John Hogan for services 
as political agent in St. Domingo, the vote 
stood—yeas 77, nays 72. 

Upon the item to pay Joshua Dodge for ser- 
vices as commercial agent of the United States 
to the various European States, the vote stood 
yeas 96, nays 71. 

The item to pay William Blackburn as Charge 
d’Affaires tu the Republic of New Grenada, 
was agreed to, nem. con. 

The item to pay the remainder of the Creek 
Indian claim, as amended, was also agreed to, 
nem. con. 

The item to pay the balance due to the Meln- 
tosh party of the Creek Indians, as amended, 
was also agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. Farrelly made a written report from the 
Committee on Patents; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Hunt, the House then pro- 
ceeced to the consideration of business on the 
Speaker’s table. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled ‘t An act to 
grant public lands and the right of way to the 
State of Alabama, for the construction of a rail- 
road from Mobile, in said State, to the mouth 
of the Ohio river, and for other purposes,” was 
twice read; and the question being on the third 
reading— 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, said this was a bill 
to provide for the construction of several rail- 
roads. When it was before the House a short 
lime since, it proposed to give this land to the 
several private companies which are to construct 
these railroads. Although the terms of the bill 
now proposed to give the lands to the States of 
Alabama and Florida, yet these States really had 
not one cent of interest in them. He considered 
that donations of land in this way, for the con- 
struction of railroads, involved the same princi- 
ple with that which would support a general 
system of internal improvement by the General 
Government; against which principle he argued, 
making reference to the Constitution. 

He was opposed to the bill for another reason. 
If the State of Alabama were to have these 
lands at all, he preferred that they should be 
appropriated for another object. He was willing 
to cede the public lands to the Siates, at the 
lowest cost, upon certain conditions which 
he mentioned—namely, a reduction of the price 
D s lands, and the establıshment of a school 

und. 

As far as his own constituents were concerned, 
he protested against the passage of the bill. 

Mr. King, of Georgia gave notice of his inten- 
ce to move the previous question; but withheld 
it for 

Mr. Green, who replied to the argument of the 
gentleman from Alabama. This was a grant of 
land to the State of Alsbama, for the construc- 
tion of a road in which the State of Missouri 
was interested. If Congress had not the right to 
give this land, he would inquire by what right 
Congress could appropriate money for surveys? 
if Congress nay not give away a part of the pub- 
lic lands, in order to secure sales of other por- 
tions, then money could be appropriated to make 
surveys, or to purchase books fur the surveyors 
and registers. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, asked if giving these 
jands to actual settlers would not enhance their 
value? 

Mr- Green replied that such a disposition of 
land would not heip the sales. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, resumed the floor, and 
stated the history of the progress of these several 
appropriations of land, and showed that the se- 
veral propositions contained in the bill had been 
submitted to the examination of three commit- 
tees, as well as to the deliberate action of the 
Senate. 

And then, under the demand for the previous 
question, which was seconded, the question was 
taken by yeas and nays on Mr. Houston’s motion 
to refer to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and decided in the ne- 
gative—yeas 66, nays 91. 

The bill was theo read a third time. 

Mr. Vinton moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. Brodhead moved an adjourowent, which 
was agreed to, 

And the House adjourned. 


Friday, August 11, 1848. 
_ Ix Senare.—The Presipent pre tem. laid be- 


of the Creek Indians, relative to the investment 
by the United States of certain moneys appropria- 
ted for their benefit. : 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
petition of George Poindexter, and all the docu- 
ments accompanying it, was referred to the Se- 
cretary of War for his action thereon. 


Reports from_Committees.—By Mr. Mason, from 
the Committee of Claims, of a private nature. 

By Mr. Westcott, from the Committee on Pa- 
tents: An act to provide for applications for the 
renewal of patent-rights in certain cases, witb 
an amendment; and asked to have the bill com- 
sidered at once, which was objected to. 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, asked to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of a bun- 
dle of petitions, which he sent to the Chair, but 
did not name. 


Resolutions— Mr. Felch submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid oul of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee lo audit and control the same, 
to each of the officers, clerks, messengers, (excepting 
the acling postmasters and mail carriers,) pages, and 
laborers in the service of the Senate, the same amounts 
respectively lhal were paid them under a resolution 
of the Senate at the last long session. 


Resolved, That there be allowed and peid in like 
manner, lo the librurian, assistant librarian, and 
messenger of the Congressional Library, and to the 
clerks of the Commiltees of the Senate, each, the 
same amounts as were last allowed them by resolu- 
tion of the Senate. 


Resolved, That there be allowed and paid, as 
above, to the acting postmaster and each of the mail 
carriers of the Senale, the sum of $350, and to each 
of the boys assisting the mail carriers $100, to the 
western gale-keeper $100, and to Sylvester Gray 
and Lloyd Wallace, each the sum of $50. 


Mr. Turney moved to amend the resolution by 
inserting “ to each of the Capitol police $200, or so 
much thereof as, with any allowance made by the 
House of Representatives, will amount to $200.” 


The question was then taken on the adoption 
of the resolution, and agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Downs, 


Resolved, That there be ‘allowed and paid lo 
James Morton Nuah Hanson the same daily pay as 
has been paid to the other messengers of the Senate, 
commencing with the present session. 


On motion of Mr. Westcott, 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid to 
Messrs. Wright and Ramsay $100 each, for services 
rendered the Judiciary Committee of the Senate at 
this session, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Badger moved to proceed to the considera- 
tion of. the resolution relating to the printing of 
the debates in Congress. The resolution was 
read. 

[See Resolution on page 125.] 

Mr. Badger moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out * this day, so as to make the con- 
tract take effect from the commencement of the 
next session. 

Mr. Benton addressed the Senate at very con- 
siderable length, going into a history of repert- 
ing, in all its phases, as commenced and carried 
out in this country, from its inciprency to the 

resent time, and concluding by asking the 
enator from North Carolina to withdrew the 
amendment. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Badger, 
Hale, Johnson, of Maryland, Niles, Foote, Hanne- 
gan, and others; when— 

Mr. Badger withdrew the motion. 

Mr. King moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out so much as related to revised 
speeches, and enforccd his motion in u speech of 
some length. 

Mr. Benton replied; and the question was 
taken on Mr. King’s motion, and decided in the 
negative. . 

Mr. Allen moved to amend the resolution so as 
to give the Journal at the end of each week, 
and spoke at some length on the subject geno- 
rally. 

Mr. Benton regarded the amendment as impro- 
per; and the question having been taken, it was 
decided in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the adoption 
of the resolution, and decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: yeas 33, nays 9. 


Mail Roules.—On motion of Mr. Niles, the Se- 
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tian. Fi Turney, Underwood, Walker, West- 
cotl—30. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
the amendments were concurred in. And the 
Senate took a recess. 


Mexican Claims. — When the Senate re-assem- 
bled, the further consideration of the post route 
bill was postponed, and the bill to carry into 
effect certain stipulations of the treaty between 


: the United States and the Republic of Mexico 
Provided, That newspapers, not exceeding one ounee was taken up. The bill, after having been 


in weight, and not sent over fifly miles from the| amended in several im i 
: A portant particulars, was 
office of een shall be charged with one cent ordered to be engrossed, and on subsequently 
postage ; li rA. f oe ers not sent from the | read a third time and passed. 
effice of pub pe bag 1 must be prepaid one The Post Route Bill was then taken up, and 
peni: am N hi unk ia a nothing herein | the amendment allowing newspapers to go free 
5 sane . e right of publishers to of postage in the State in which they are print - 
eee mea 1 A ee of postage; and | ed was reconsidered, and after considerable de- 
privilege of exchange shall be extended to bate was stricken out, and the bill was read a 


other periodicals, the same as to newspapers: And | third ti 
provided, That newspapers nol exceeding five hun- e 


dred square inches, and sent in bundles weighing 
Four ounces or more, and directed to one person only, 
shall be charged with postage at the rate of one cent 
per ounce. And the same Franking privilege en- 
joyed by members of Congress shall be extended to 
the heads of Departments and the Attorney General.” 

Mr. Dickinson moved to add the following 
proviso, to come in after the word “prepaid :” 

Provided. That all newspapers which are pub- 
disked weekly may be sent any distance within fifty 
miles, or throughout the county where printed, free of 
postage.” 

Mr. Borland resisted the amendment as acting 
unequally. 

Mr. Dickinson replied, and there was a brief 
debate, in in which Messrs. Cameron, Johnson, of 
Louisiana, Downs, Foote, Niles, Dickinson, and 
others participated ; when— 

The question was takeo by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: yeas 25, 
pays 14. 

e question was then taken on the amend- 
ment as amended, and the result was, yeas 24, 
pays 24. 

Mr. Dickinson moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was lost; and after some 
remarks, the motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


On motion of Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, it was re- 
solved that the House do insist upon its amend- 
ment to the Senate bill giving effect to certain 
treaty stipulations between this and foreign Go- 
vernments for the apprehension and delivering 
up of certain offenders, and also that a commit- 
tee of conference be appointed to meet a similar 
committee on the part of the Senate on the dis- 
agreement of the two Houses on said bill. 

Messrs. Ingersoll, Lumpkin, and Taylor were 
appointed said committee. 


The Oregon Bill.— The Speaker next laid be- 
fore the House the bill to establish the Terri- 
torial government of Oregon, returned from the 
Senate with amendments embracing the principle 
of the Missouri Compromise, with other matter. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved that the House 
do not concur in the umendments of the Senate, 
and on that motion demanded the previous ques- 
lion. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved a call of the 
House, which was agreed to. The call proceed- 
ed; and it was reported tbat one hundred and 
ninety-seven members answered to their names; 
and then the proceedings under the call were 


House bill to establish certain post routes, the 
amendment pending being that of Mr. Niles, in 
the following words: 

“Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That, 
from and after the first day of October next, the pos- 
fage on newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and 
books, whether periodicals or not, not exceeding one 
ounce in weight, shall be charged with one cent pos- 
tage, end a like sum for every additional ounce, or 
fractional part thereof, amounting to a half ounce: 


House oy RepresentaTives.— The journal 
of yesterday being read 

On motion of Mr. Jones of Tennessee, the 
vote by which the House yesterday agreed to 
the Senate amendment to the bill of the House, 
changing the time of holding the district court 
of the United States in the western district of“ 
Virginia was reconsidered. 

And, after debate, the amendment was dis- 
agreed to. 


Southern Railroads.—Mr. Rockwell of Connec- 
ticut moved a reconsideration of the vote of yes- 
terday, by which the bill granting to the State 
of Alabama a donation of land, aud the right of 
way for the construction of a railroad from Mo- 
bile, in said State, to the mouth of the Ohio 
river, was ordered to a third reading. He did 
this for the purpose of moving an amendment, to 
the effect that no land shall be taken for said 
road beyond the strip of six miles on each side 
of the proposed tract; and that the said dona- 
tion shall be made by sections of ten miles in 
extent, and only as tbe said road shall be com- 
pleted through the said sections of ten miles. 

Alter debate by Messrs. Tompkins, Collamer, 
Rockwell, and others, the question was put, and 
the reconsideration was ordered. 


. Mr. Rockwell then proposed the amendment 
fected ie e 5 re- above indicated, and moved the previous ques. 


4 : . tion. 
sai ke tea eee ee Sial ecu The previous question was then seconded, and 
the same are published.” en the main question was ordered. 

After some debate, in which Messrs. Westcott, een moree to lay the bill and amend: 
Hemlin, Cameron, and others participated, the ment on the table ; and the yeas and nays being 

iis 7411 1 . demanded and ordered upon this question, the 

question was taken and decided in the affirma- 9 
tive, as follows: yeas 25. nays 20. vote stood—yeas 102, nays 99. b 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Yulee, the Bethe ey T ue fe me sd 
effect of which was to take away the discretion- | Civil and Diplomatic Eill.— A Senate message 
ary power from the Postmaster General; which, | asked for a committee of conference on the dis- 
‘after some debate, in which Messrs. Yulee, agreeing voles between the two houses on the 
Bright, Niles, and others participated, was nega- aaa to the Civil and Diplomatic Bill; 
lived. and, 

Mr. Mies then moved to amend the bill by in- On motion of Mr. Vinton, it was resolved that 
serting the following: the House do insist upon its disagreement to cer- 


40 j tain of the amendments of the Senate to the 
to the Ocean Sleam Navigation Company, a sum not dered that a committee of conference on the part 
exceeding $25,000 per month, to enable the compan of the House be appointed to confer with a simi- 
do complete the steamship Franklin, now building 957 lar committee on the Senate’s part on the dis- 
said company, and lo take security, on said ship for agreeing votes of the two Houses on said amend- 
them so advanced, in such way as he ments. 

. the United Slates, and said | Messrs. Vinton, McKay, and Hudson wore ap- 

: - 4 | pointed sa . 

ssid . pe pase 3 Mr. Vinton, ſrom the Committee of Ways and 
le ton and Bremen, according to their con- Means, to whom was referred the Senate’s 
tract: Provided, That the whole sum advanced shall amendments to the bill making appropriations 
met exceed $150,000: And provided, further, That for the support of the army for the year ending 
seid company shall complels said steamer within nine June 30, 1849, reported the same back to the 
months, and shall also make an arrangement with House. They were, together with the bill, re- 
the owners of the steamship Uniled States to form a ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
line with the Franklin to Havre, in France, and state of the Union. 

the company to run only two ships to Bremen.“ On motion ot Mr. Hunt, the House proceeded 

This led to considerable debate, in which | '° consider the business on the Speaker’s tablo. 
Messrs. Dickinson, Diz, Bradbury Allen, Niles The Speaker then laid before the House a com- 
and others participated, when the: question was | munication from Alexander Vatiemare, tender- 


b Pe : ' | ing to the members of the House of Representa- 
5 is Ba) ay ane decided ia: tenses tives his grateful acknowledgments for the very 


, liberal manner in which he has been welcomed 
Yeas—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bradbury, Da- by them as the humble exponent and advocate 
‘vis, of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Downs, Foote, of the system of international exchanges. Laid 
Hale, Hamlin, Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, ol | on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Louisiana, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Sturgeon.—16. Also a communication from the President of 
Nars—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Ber- 


the United States, enclosing documents in reply 
rien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, to Mr. Stephens’ resolutions of inquiry concern: 
Clur'e, Corwin, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, 


: ing the pay of General Cass and Genera) Tay- 
lch, Fitzgerald, Hannegan, Houston, Hun-] lor; which was laid on the table and ordered to 


„ 

he previous question being seconded, the 
main question was ordered, being first on Mr. 
Smith's motion to non concur in the Senate's 
amendments. 

A division being called for by various gentle- 
men— 

The question was announced on non-concur 
ring in the first amendment, which makes it the 
duly of the Governor of the Territory to trans- 
mit to each House of Congress copies of any 
bills he may veto, with his reasons therefor, im- 
mediately after such session of the Territorial 
Legislature. 

Mr. White asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the Senate’s first amendment, and decided in the 
negative: Yeas 92, nays 106. 

Zo the House refused to concur io the first 
amendment. 

The second amendment next came up, which 
Shane confers the velo power on the Governor 
of the Territory, and provides that in such cases 
the bill shall not become a law, unless approved 
by Congress. 

This amendment was non-concurred io, witb- 
out a division. 

The third amendment of the Senate inserts 
afler the enactment clause of the 14th section 
the following: 


% That the line of thirty-six degrees thirty minules 
of north latitude, known as the Missouri compromise 
ane, as defined by the eighth section of an act entitled 
An act to authorize the people of the Missouri Terri- 
tory to form a constitution ond State Government, 
and for the admission of such State into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, and to pro- 
hibit sla in certain Territories. approved March 
6th, · 1820, fe and the same is hereby declared to extend 
to the Pacific Ocean; and the satd eighth section, 
together with the compromise therein effected, is hereby 
revived and declared to be in full force and binding 
for the future organization of the territories of the 
United States, in the same sense and with the same 
understanding with which it was originally adopted, 


and.” 


The vote on concurring in this amendment 
was taken by yeas and nays, and resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yras— Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, Bar- 
row, Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bocock. Botts, 
Boutin, Boyd, Boyden, Brodhead, Charles 

een Buckner, Burt, Cabell, 


Evans, Featherston, Flournoy, French, Fulton, Gayle, 
Goggin, Green, Willard P. Hall, Haraleon, Hare 


Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Bingham, Blan- 
chard, Brady, Butler, Canby, Cathcart, Franklin 
Clark, Collamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crow. 
ell, Cummins, Darling, Dickey, Dickinson, Dizon, 
Duer, Daniel Duncan, Dunn, Eckert, Edsall, Ed- 
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Hampton, Moses Hampton, Henley, Henry, Elias B. 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenkins, Kellogg. Ken- 
non, Daniel P. King, William T. Lawrence, Sidn 
Lawrence, Lincoln. Lord, Lynde, Maclay, McClel. 
land, McClernand. McIlvaine, Job Mann, Horace 
Munn, Marsh, Marvin, Miller, Morris, Mullin, Mur- 
phy, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Nicoll. Palfrey, Peaslee, 
Peck, Petrie, Pettit, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, 
Richey, Robinson, Rockhill, John A. Rockwell, Rose. 
Root, Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, Schenck, Sherrill, 
Silvester, Slingerland, Smart. Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
Smith. Truman Smith, Starkweather, A. Slewart, C. 
E. Stuart, Strohm, Strong, Tallmadge, Taylor, Jas. 
Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, William Thomp- 
son, Thurston, Tuck, Turner, Van Dyke, Vinton, 
Warren, Wentworth, White, Wick, Williams, Wü- 
mot — 121. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to reconsider 
this vote, and moved to lay that motion on the 
table; which latter motion was agreed to. 

The fourth amendment, which restricts the 
mileage of the delegate to the same amount now 
allowed to members travelling the greatest dis- 
tance, was read and disagreed to. 

The other amendment was read and agreed to 
without a division. 

It was ordered that the Senate be informed of 
the action of the House on said amendments. 

Mr. Stephens made the privileged motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the President's 
message, just received, was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed, with a view to refer 
it to the Committee on the Expenditures of the 
Department of War; which was agreed to. 

And the question recurring on the motion to 
lay on the table, and the yeas and nays being 
demanded, ordered, and taken, the result was— 
yeas 87, nays 97. 

Mr. Stephens then made his motion to refer the 
message to the Committee on the Expenditures 
of ine Department of War, and called for the 
Previous question; but gave way while 

Mr. McLane said he should vote to refer, with- 
out printing, with great pleasure. He was glad 
of the opportunity, and would do so, without for 
a Moment inquiring into motives. He was him- 
self even delighted with the Opportunity to extri- 
cate himself from any participation io any sucn 
inquiry, because he considered that any investi- 
gation on the subject would be derogatory to 
the character of the country. 

He renewed the motion for the previous ques- 
tion; and there being a second, the reference 
was agreed lo. 


River and Harbor Bill.— The bill making ap- 
Propriations for the preservation and repair of 
certain public works, and for the improvement 
of certain harbors and rivers, and for the survey 
of certain harbors, was read a third time. 

The question being on the passage of the bill— 

Mr. Hunt moved the previous question; which 
was seconded, and, under the operation thereof, 
the bill was passed by yeas and nays: Yeas 118, 
nays 62. 

Mr. Hunt moved to reconsider the vote; which 
motion was laid upon the table. 


(‘There is a joint rule of the two Houses of Congress 
which forbids that an original bill may be sent in for 
concurrence from one Ilouse to the other within three 


days of the close of the session. Ata subsequent point 


in the proceedings, the Speaker stated that the ground 


upon which he proposed, by the permission of the House, 
to send the River and Harbor Bill to the Senate, was 


the previous teage und practice of Congress, counting 


Sunday as a legislative day.) 


On motion of Mr. Vinton, a recess was ordered 
from half-past three to half-past five o'clock. 

Mr. Fulton moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to move a resolution to limit the 
Jength of remarks by any member to ten minutes 
for the residue of the session. 

On suspending the rules the vote stood: Yeas 
88, nays 70. 

‘Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Putnam, from the Committee on Public 
. Lands, reported bills for the relief of William 
Kingsbury, and for the relief of Elisha Hampton 
aud others, of the State of Jowa. Read and 
committed. 


Commissior.er of Patents.— Mr. Farrelly, by leave 
from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the petition of Thomas G. Clinton, an 
assistant examiner in the Patent Office, prefer- 
ring charges against Edmund Burke, Commis- 
aiooer of Patents, and the memorial of Edmund 
Burke, asking for an investigation of the charges 


preferred, made a report thereon, accompanied | 


by the following resolution: 


the further consideration of the subject. 


ordered to be printed. 


state of the Union, (Mr. Chapman in the cha ir,) 


Bill, and the amendments thereto reported from 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 


second section, and decide upon that first. 


amendment. 


and concluded by a motion that the committee 


minating debate upon this bill in Committee of 
the Whole at the end of five minutes alter the 
same shall be again resumed ; which was agreed 
to. 


of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 


men of the other side or the House for the verity 
of his assertion, when he said that, every time 
the vote was taken upon the River and Harbor 


80 


twice read 
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the United States against the Republic of Mexi- 
co; which was ruled out of order. = 

Mr. Stephens moved to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Agreed to. 

The Senate bill entitled “ An act to authorize 
the sale of reserved lands, and for other pur- 
poses,” was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The Senate bill granting alternate sections of 
the public lands to the Michigan and Kalamazoo 
canal, being twice read— 

Mr. Bingham, Mr. McClelland, and Mr. Colla- 
mer were then heard in brief explanations of 
the provisions of the bill. 

r. Featherston made an ineffectual motion to 
lay the bill on the table ; which was decided by 
yeas 75, nays 81. 

Mr. Collamer proposed to amend, by limiting 
the grant of land to within six miles on either 
side of said canal, and dividing the grant into 
sections of ten miles, to be taken only so fast as 
the canal shall be finished by sections of ten 
miles, and providing that none of the land so 
granted shall be sold for Jess than $1 25 per 
acre. 

The previous question was now demanded and 
ordered, and, under its force, the amendment 
was agreed to; and the bill was ordered to be 
Mr. Toombs resisted it. engrossed and read a third time—yeas 76, nays 


Mr. uc Lane supported the Senate amendment; 75 


Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 


The resolution was agreed to, and the report 


On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House then re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


and took up the Senate amendments to the Army 


Mr. Vinton stated that the Senate had changed 
the second section of the bill; the elect of which 
was to change the number of the rank and file 
from forty-two to sixty-four to the company, 
and to make a corresponding increase in the esti- 
mates for the whole miliary establishment. All 
the estimates of the bill will, of course, depend 
upon the decision of the Committee of the Whole 
upon this amendment to the second section. If 
the committee disagree lo the Senate's amend- 
ment to the second section, the estimates based 
upon this amendment will be also disagreed lo. 
He therefore recommended that, to save time, 
the committee take up the consideration of the 


The second section was then read. 
Mr. Botts explai:.ed, and supported the Senate 


Mr. Gayle moved to reconsider the vote order- 
ing the bill to a third reading, with the view to 
apply the Alabama railroad bill as an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McClelland moved to lay the motion on 
the table. 

The Speaker intimated that, in accordance 
with previous decisions, he should be compelled 
to rule such an amendment out of order. 

Mr. Gayle then withdrew his motion, not wisb- 
ing, as he remarked, to embarrass the bill unne- 
cessarily. 

Mr. Hilliard renewed the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. Wentworth moved that the motion be laid 
on the table; which was decided in tha negative 
—yeas 71, nays 80. 

The question then recurred on the motion to 
reconsider; and the yeas and nays being demand- 
ed, ordered, and taken upon the question, it was 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 97, nays 67. 

The question recurring on the third reading of 
the bill— 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, rose to inquire how 
it could be explained that northern men could 
be denounced as invidious by voting land for a 
northern work of improvement, and voting also 
to lay a southern bill on the table, precisely 
similar in character, when the fact was that 
southern men themselves laid their own bill on 
the table. 

Me. McClelland explained the difference be- 
tween the two bills—the southern bill granted 
the land to the State for the benefit of the cor- 
porations, according to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, (Mr. Houston,) whereas 
the grant of Michigan was to the State for the 
benefit of a State. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, contended that there 
could be no difference between the cases, so long 
as the State of Michigan had the most unques- 
tioned right to grant this land to individuals or 
corporations, or deed it through such instrumen- 


rise, for the purpose of offering a resolution ter- 


The House then resolved again into Committee 


Chapman in the chair.) 

Mr. McClelland asked and obtained leave to 
make a personal explanation with reference to 
a newspaper paragraph, which he read, charging 
him with captiously refusing to vote in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of ihe Union, for 
the purpose of stawing off action upon the River 
and Harbor Bill. Mr. McC. appealed to gentle- 


Bill, he voted with its friends. If there were 
any doubt upon the matler—if there was one 
man in the House who could intimate any sus- 
picion in opposition to what he now asserted, 
he hoped that he would not refrain from doing 


Mr. Grinnell and Mr. Hunt rose in confirma- 
tion of the statement of Mr. McClelland. 

Mr. Vinton then called for the vote on the 
Senate amendment to the second section; and it 
was disagreed to, nem. con. 

The remainder of the Senate amendments 
were then taken up, and passed upon in their 
order, until the hour arrived for recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Chairman resumed, at 53 o’clock, action 
on the Senate amendments to the Army Bill, 
and the amendments thereto reported irom the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The chief of the Senate amendments were dis- 
agreed to in committee, and the bill and amend- 
ments were reported to the House. 

Under the force of the previous question, the 


several amendments reported from the Committee | tality. ; i a 
of the Whole on the state of the Union were Mr. McClekand did not admit the position. 


agreed to. i After further explanation— 

Mr. Stuart resumed, and proceeded to discour- 
age such efforts to create sectional divisions in 
this country. He gave way again for 

Mr. Henley, who voted aguiost the southern 
bill, and desired to explain. Ile was in favor of 
granting allernate sections of lands for improve- 
ment purposes. His prepossessions were all in 
favor of the south. He voted against the bill, 
for the reason that it did not contain the clause 
that the United States mail should be carried at 
the lowest rate. If there was such a provision 
in the bill, he was now willing to vote tor its re- 
consideration and passage. 

Mr. Stuart resumed, and when he had con- 
cluded— 

Mr. Gayle said he was sorry the genUeman 
from Michigan (Mr. Stuart) was disposed to pro- 
voke a sectional discussion. He bad made no 
charge, but thought the circumstance of the re- 
jection of the one bill, and the disposition to pass 
the other was very remarkable. 

Mr. Birdsall made a brief explanation. 

Mr. Bowdon stated his opposition to the Ala. 


(A separate volte was demanded upon the item of 
98200, 000 to pay the expenses of the military operations 
and civil government in Culifornia 3; and the yeus 
and nays being demanded, ordered, and tuken there- 
on, the result was—yeus 45, nays 112.) 


Senate Bills.—On motion by Mr. Rockwell, of 
Connecticut, the following Senate bills were 
taken up and considered, to wit: 

An act in relation to the terms of the circuit 
and district courts of the United States in and 
for the district of New Jersey ; 

An act for the relief of Gustavus Dorr; 

Which were severally read three times and 
passed. 

The Senate bill to provide for carrying into 
effect the fifth article of the late treaty with 
Mexico, for establishing the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and that Republic, being 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll proposed to amend by ad- 
ding sundry sections to authorize a board of com- 
missioners to audit certain claims of cilizens of 


Do D — — 8 


bama bill to be his objection to raising the price 
of the alternate sections. 

The previous question was then demanded and 
seconded, and under its operation the vote was 
reconsidered ; whereupon, it was again moved to 
lay oe on the table, and A io —yeas 81, 
unys 77. 

be House then, at 10 o'clock, P. M., ad- 
jeurned. 


Saturday, August 12, 1848, 


Sxwate.—The President pro tem. laid before 
the Senate a report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, communicating a report of the continua- 
tion of standard weights and measures and bali- 
ances. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, 

Ordered, That il be printed, and that 500 copies, 
in addition to the Sual number, be printed for the 
use of the superintendent. 


Mr. Pearce, submitted a communication from 
Alexander Vattemare, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Butler moved that the Senate insist on its 
amendments to the bill to revive and extend the 
provisions of an act entitled, “* An act to settle 
the title to certain tracts of land in the State of 
Arkansas,” and asked a coumittee of confer- 
ence, which was appointed by the Chair. The 
5 consists of Messrs. Butler, Mason, and 

On motion of Mr. Buller, the Senate concur- 
red in the amendments of the House to the bill 
giving effect to certain treaty stipulations between 
this and foreign governments for the apprehen- 
sion and delivery of certain offenders. 

Oa motion of Mr. Rusk, the Senate receded 

from all iis amendments to the House bill to es- 
tablish certain post-routes: which was agreed 
to. 
. On motion of Mr, Rusk, the Senate recedec 
from al! its amendments to the House bill to 
establish certain post-routes: which was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Breese, from the Commiltee on Public 
Lands, reported the bill to authorize the drain- 
ing of the Everglades in the State of Florida by 
said State, and to grant the same to said State 
for that purpose, without amendment, and ac- 
com ied by ə written report, witb documents: 
which were ordered to be printed. 


ts of Commitlees.— Mr. Bell, from the 
Committee on lodian Affairs, reported a resolu- 
tion for the relief of the attorneys employed by 
the Choctaw reservees under the treaty of Danc- 
ing Rabbit Creek, concluded the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1830 ; which was read, and passed to a sec- 
ond reading. 

Mr. Bell also asked to be discharged from sun- 
dry memorials and resolutions referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Johnson of Louisiana asked to be discharg- 
ed from sundry petitions referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of sundry memorials, &c., referred 
Ao that committee. 

Mr. Mason gave notice that he should move 
to take up the calendar at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. King submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, 
aod agreed to: 

Resolved, (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring.) That the sixteenth joint rule of the two Houses 
be so far as to permit the sending to the 
House of esentatives the bill io carry into effect 
certain stipulations of the treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Mexico, of the 
24ih day of February, 1848. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following joint reso- 
lution of thanks to Col. Doniphan, his officers, 
and men. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
tives of the United States of America in 


esenta- 
vongress 


led, Thut the thanks of Congress be, aud the 


same hereby are, presented to Col. Doniphan, his ofi 


cers and men, for the brilliant victory of Sacramen- 


to, and the sucessful conduct of the military expedi- 
tion to Chihuahua, and thence to Gen. Taylor's army ; 
end that the President of the United States be r . 
ed to cause to be made a sword of the value o 
with suitable inscriptions, to commemorate 
Qf said victory and expedition. 

Mr. Benion also offered the following joint re- 
solution, which was read and passed to a seoond 


seading. 
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tives of the United States of America 
assembled, That the thanks of Congress be presented 
to Brigadier General Price. his o 
the brilliant vici 
in the State o 
Force; and 

requested to cause a sword of 
suitable inscriptions, to be made and presented to 
3 Price, in honor and commemoration of satd vie · 
ory. 


ence on the bill making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic service, made a report which 
was read. 


ritorial Government in Oregon, as amended by 
the House of Representatives, was then taken 


up. 
The amendments having been read— 
mittee of conference. 
and then to ask for a committee of conference. 


would supercede the other motion. 
that the Senate recede from its amendment. 


ments on the table, and asked for the ayes and 
nays; which were ordered. 


follows :— Yeas 18, Nays 32. 


This question had been a long time before the 
Senate. He had patiently waited with an anx- 
ious desire to adopt some measure of concilia- 
tion. 
clogging Oregon with California. He wished to 
see Oregon go through by herself. When the 
subject was referred to a select committee of 
eight, a bill had been brought in, constructed for 
the 
had not approved of that bill; but he bad always 
determined to vote for it. 
its progress by interposing a single word. He 


equest 
Knot 


in Congress 
ers and men, for 
achieved by them at Santa Cruz, 
Chihuahua, over a superior Merican 


the President of the United States be 
value of , with 


Mr. Atherton, from the Committee of Confer- 


The report was then coficurred in. 
The Oregon Bill.—The bill to establish a Ter- 


Mr. Douglass moved the appointment of a com- 
Mr. Xing said the proper motion. was to insist, 


Mr. Benton rose to make a motion which 
He moved 


Mr. Mason moved to lay the the bill and amend- 


he question was then taken and decided as 


Mr. Benton renewed his motion to recede. 


From the first be had been opposed to 


purpose of conciliating different feelings. He 
He had not impeded 


gave his vote for it, while be disapproved of it 


at the same time. Then there came up the ad- 
justment on the parallel line of 369 30’. He was 
extremely reluctant to go for that measure. Ore- 
gon was 400 miles distant from the nearest, and 
nearly 1,000 miles from the remotest point of 
California ; and there was no rule which applied 
equally to both. Still, he bad voted for that bill, 


in order to put an end to the question; and on 


similar grounds he had given his vote for the 


Oregon Bill. That bill had been sent to the 


House, and bad been returned from the House 


with the Missouri Compromise stricken out. He 
thought he had now done enough to secure con- 
ciliation and compromise. He had done enough 
when he consented to attaeh California to Ore- 


gon. Oregon was now iu a deplorable condition. 


A few years ago, we were ready to fight all 
the world to get possession of her; and now 
we are just as willing to throw heraway, a8 we 
were then to risk everything for ber possession. 
She is left without a government, without laws, 
while at this moment ske is engaged in a war 
with the Indians. There was ]2,UU0 or 15,000, 
persons setlied there who had claims on our pro- 
tection. She was 3,000 miles fram the metropoli- 
tan seal of government. And yet, although she bad 
set up a provisional government for herself, and 
this provisional governament had taken on itself 
the enactment of laws, il is left to the will of 
every individual to determine for himself whethb- 
er ne will obey those laws or not. She has now 
reached a point beyond which she can exist no 
longer. She can work along no farther, no lon- 
ger. The war hereafter will not be between 
whites and Indians; it will be a conflict be- 
tween whites and whites. Jt will become 
necessary (hat every dispute shall be settled by a 
resort to arms. And can this Senate satisfy itself 
that it will have performed its duty, while it sits 
with folded arms, and declines to do anything ? 
Ii is a duty, a solemn obligation, enforced by the 
awful solemnity of our oaths, which we cannot 
avoid without a viviation of that duty. If we 
refrain from extending the protection of this Go- 


vernment to the people of Oregon, we violate 


these obligations. He held it to be our bounden 
duty to provide a government for Oregon; and 
be would not, so far as he was able, permit the 
bill to establish that government, by putting a 
weight of extraneous matter on it, to sink it 


down. Florida had been permitted to come into pos 


the Union, notwithstanding the slavery ques- 
tion. Florida was permitted to come ja at once. 


Mr. Wealcolt.—Florida was an applicant year 


after year—from 1839 to 1845—before she was 
admitted. 


Mr. Benton.—Floride went through as a State. 


Not a single vole wae given against the forma- 
tion of her State Government. She passed 
through as a State. The members from the non- 
slaveholding States could have stopped her if 
they bad chosen, but they let ber pass. 
bad also been admitted. And why was Oregon 
lo be arrested in her application? If Congrese 
should adjourn without establishing a govern- 
ment, it might become a question with the Presi- 
dent whether his duty would not require of him 
to convene Congress before the usual period. Mr. 
B. concluded with re-urping Congress to act on 
the bill now. 


Texas 


Mr. Berrien made an appeal to the Senate not 


to let this last opportunity for conciliation pass 
away. He hoped the motion to recede would not 
prevail. The question involved the interests of 
the people of Oregon; and more than that, the 
harmony of the people of :he United States. 
this measure should prevail, it will be taken 
as evidence that the Government will hereafter 
rule the South with a rod of iron. 
committee of conference would be granted, in 
order that gentlemen might compare opinions, 
= the hope of coming to some satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


if 


He hoped a 


Mr. Mason moved to postpone the further con- 


sideration of this bill until half-past five, for the 
purpose of taking up the private calender; and 
on this question he asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 


The question was then taken and decided as 


follows: yeas 26, nays 34. 


Mr. Calhoun expressed his apprehension that 


there was a fixed majority in this Senate and in 
the House opposed to any further tual at con- 
ciliation. 
serve a correct position, and vote for the ap- 
pointment of a commiltee of conference. He 
might say, without any self-flattery, that he had 
all along foreseen tbis result. 
opposed the views of the South lay their cause 
before the country and defend it as they could. 
The great strife between the North and the 
South is ended. 
exclude the property of the slaveholder, and, of 
course, the slaveholder himself from its territory. 
On this point there seems to be no division in 


Still he hoped the Senate would pre- 


Let those who 


The North is determined to 


the North. Io the South, he regretted to say, 
there was some division of sentiment. The effect 
of this determination of the North was to con- 
vert all the Southern population into slaves ; and 
he would never consent to entail that_disgrace 
ou his pusterity. He denounced any Southern 
man who would not take the same course. Gen- 
tlemen were greatly mistaken if they supposed 
the Presidential question in the South would 
over-ride this more important one. The separa- 
tion of the North and the South is completed. 
The South has now a most aolemao obligation to 

erfurm—to herself—to the Constitution—to the 

nion. She is bound to come to a decision not 
to permit this to go on any further, but to show 
that, dearly as she prizes the Union, there are 
questions which she regards as of greater im- 
portance than the Union. She is bound to fulfil 
her obligations as sbe may best understand then. 
This is not a question of territorial government, 
but a question involving the continuance of the 
Union. Perhaps it was better that (this question 
should come to an end, in order that some new 
point should be taken. 

He had given what he deemed a clear Consti- 
tutional vote on the Compromise bill. He bad 
also voted for the iutroduction of the Missouri 
Compromise into this bill—although he could 
not constitutionally vote for the bill, which he 
regarded as artificial. Gentlemen may do with 
this bill as they please. If they will not give 
now what the South asks as a compromise, she 
will, at the next session, demand all, and will 
pot be satisfied with anything less. 


Mr. Bell said he was a Southern Senator, and 
deeply iovolved in Southern interests; but he 
must ha ve greatly mistaken his true course if the 
arguments to which he had listened were correct. 
There were wiser heads than his; but still, in the 
vote which he should give, he must conform to 
his own judgment. He believed that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and those who concur- 
red with him, bad placed the South ina wrong 
ition, when) they assumed that by the decision 
the die would be cast, and the 


of this question, uld | 
made which involves the dis- 


issue must now be 
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A committee was then appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the sense of the Conven- 
tion, who, afler retiring for a short time, report- 
ed by their chairman, Mr. Fuller, a series of re- 
solutions, in substance as follows. For the pro- 
tection of home industry and home productions,— 
in Opposition to the extension of Slavery,—also, 
to the veto power,—approving of the nominations 
of Zachary Taylor, and Millard Fillmore, for 
the offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States,—and expressing their confidence 
of the abilities of Wm. F. Johnston and Ner 
Middleswarth, for the offices to which they have 
been nominated. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously. 

The candidates of both the parties are men of 
exalted character and abilities, so that the peo- 
ple of the State have nothing to fear from the 
election of either to preside over the destinies of 
the good old Commonwealth. 


solution of the Union. He contended that this 
issue was prematurely made when it was made 
on the Oregon bill. If we are to quarrel with 
the North, let us be sure that in all respects our 
ground of dispute is tenable for us: The vote of 
the House has been cited here as evidence that 
this issue could no longer be avoided. He came 
to no such conclusion. He knew and felt the in- 
fluence of too mang sympathies with the North. 
Until a vote of Congress should, on the subject 
of the Southern territories, actually separate the 
Union, he never would believe that such a vote 
could be given. As to this question, he had 
voted against laying this bill on the table, and 
against its postponement, because he desired to 
give his Southern friends an opportunity of hav- 
ing a committee of conference, from which he 
expected nothing favorable. 

He controveried the doctrine that even if the 
whole country, North and South, was opposed 
to slavery, Congress had no power to legislate 
on the subject. He thought the Missouri com- 
promise had settled that point. He repeated, iu 
conclusion, his conviction that the making up of 
the issue at this tine was premature. When the 
whole question as to the Territories of Califorma 
and New Mexico should come up, it would be 
time enough to tender the issue. 

Mr. Turney thought the whole question was 
involvedin the question now under consideration. 
He did not regard the claims of Oregon as 
greater than those of California and New Mexi- 
co. He hoped the committee would be allowed, 
and to test the sense of the Senate, he would 
move to Jay the motion of the Seoator from 
Missouri on the table. 

The Chair deciding that that motion would 
carry the bill with it, 

Mr. Turney withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Buller had not been disposed to separate 
the Governments of Oregon, Califurnia acd New 
Mexico in the bill, but as all hope of uniting 
them had passed, he conceived there was no 
reason why this proposition to compromise 
should not be incorporated into the Oregon bill— 
why the question should not now be settled. 


possess the necessary qualifications, but he ought 
to be a democrat—and we have many such— ia 
whose support the whole party would cordi- 
ally and enthusiastically unite. 

There bas scarcely been a presidential election 
since the origin of the government of greater im- 
portance than that which is approaching. We 
should therefore strain every nerve in sustainiog 
the principles and the candidates of that glorious 
party whose continued ascendency 19 identified, 
as 1 firmly believe, not only with the prosperity, 
but the permanence of the Union. Dark and 
portentous clouds, from an unexpected quarter, 
now obscure our political horizon. In the hour 
of danger, our only security is to follow, witha 
firm and unfaltering step, our time-honored flag. 
This will guide us, as it bas often done before, 
into the haven of safety. lt will enable us iri- 
umphantly to elect Cass and Butler, and whater- 
er other name the democratic convention at Har- 
risburg may inscribe upon our banners as the 
candidate for governor. 

And now how shall I adequately express my 
obligations to the intelligent and true-hearted de- 
mocracy of old democratic York” for ali their 
kindness to me? In the sunshine and in the 
storm, through many years, they have ever been 
my faithful friends. All that I can offer them 
in returo is the devoted homage of a grateful 
heart. 

With sentiments of the highest respect, I re- 
main your friend, JAMES BUCHANAN. 
To Messrs. William H. Kurtz, Robert J. Fisher, 
General Michael Doudel, George S. Morris, 
and others. 


Mr. Buchanan, having been addressed on 
the 15th ult. by a number of his political friends, 
in York county, in reference to the use of his 
name as a candidate for the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of the late Governor of this 
State, returned the following reply: 


Washington, July 20th, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your very kind 
letter of the 15th July, inquiring whether [ would 
consent to become a candidate for nomination as 
Governor before the approaching Democratic 
State Convention. Ia that event you assure me 
that the Democrats of York county, at their coun- 
iy meeting to be held on the 7th of August, will 
unanimously present my name as their candidate 
to the people of Pennsylvania. This power- 
ful appeal, proceeding as it does from Old 
Democratic York,” would, if any circumstances 
could, shake my resolution. Before its receipt, 
however, l had fully determined not to become a 
candidate for the office of Governor, and had 
expressed this delermination in answer to numer- 
ous enquiries from different quarters of the State. 
I must, therefore, respectfully request that my 
name may not be mentioned at yoar county 
meeting in connexion with this high office. 

l have been, for many years, uniformly sus- 
tained by the democracy of my native State, 
and am content with the ample share of public hon- 
ors which they have already conferred upon me. 
It is both my intention and desire to return to 
private life at the close of the present adminis- 
tration; but I shall bear wilh me into retirement 
a deep devotion to their principles, and a heart 
overflowing with gratitude for all their kindness. 
They have ever treated me with the utmost in- 
dulgence. Throughout my long political career, 
l am not aware that the Democracy of Pennsyl- 
vania have ever condemned a vote, speech or pub- 
lic set of mine. Upon a late trying occasion, 
they cast over me the mantle of their protection, 
and triumphantly defended and sustained me 
against the incessant assaults of men high in 
power and office within our Commonwealth, both 
under the State and general administrations. 
To them, under Providence, | am indebted for 
all the public distinction I have ever enjoyed; 
and I should but iliy requite them for all they 
have done for me, were I now to solicit new favors 
at their hands, or stand in the way of worthy 
democratic friends who may desire to become 
candidates for the governor’s office. Their long- 
tried servant now only asks an honorable dis- 
charge, that he may return home and again en- 
joy the pleasure and the privilege of associating 
with them as a private citizen. 

With you, I sincerely regret the lamentable 
illness of our good Governor, which has created 
the necessity for selecting a candidate for the 
station which he bas held with so much honor to 
himself and benefit to the people. It is fortunate, 
however, that Pennsylvania can proudly point to 
many democrats among her sons eminently wor- 
thy of this distinguished honor. 

The position of chief magistrate of our glorious 
old Commonwealth, requires eminent abilities, 
and integrity not merely beyond the reach, but 
beyond the suspicion, of temptation. It also de- 
mands unwavering moral firmness and sell-reli- 
ance, without which, my observation has con- 
vinced me, no man is fit to discharge the duties 
of a high executive office. 

The approaching election for Governor, as 
you suggest, will doubtless exercise a command- 
ing influence upon the presidential | election. 
The selection of our candidate ought, therefore, 
to be made with great care. He should not only 


Wisconsin.—An election for Judges was re- 
cently held in this State, which resulted in the 
selection of M. M. Jackson of Mineral Point for 
the Western district, E. V. Whiton, of Rock 
County, for the Sonthern district, Gen. Hubbell, 
of Milwaukie, for the Eastern district, C. H. 
Larrabee, of Dodge County, for the Middle dis- 
trict, and A. W. Stow, of Fond du Lac County, 
for the Northern district. 


Onecon.—General Lane has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Oregon, and will leave 
shortly for that distant Territory. Mr. Pritchett, 
the Secretary, will leave immediately. 


Che States. 
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MR. WINTHROP’S ADDRESS, 


On the occasion of laying the corner-stone of the Na- 
tional Monument to Washington. 


PenneyLvania.—The Democratic Conven- 
TION (in pursuance of the call of the Central 
Committee) met at Harrisburg on the 30th ult, 
for the purpose of nominating a candidate for 
Governor, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of the late Francis R. Shunk; and, 
after being regularly organized, and some unim- 
portant preliminary business being transacted, the 
oo proceeded to the selection of a candi- 

ate. 
The following persons were put io nomination, 
viz: Morris Longstreth, N. B. Eldred, Wm. Big- 
ler, Judge Black, Benj. F. Champneys, Robert 
Fleming, and Ephraim Banks. The following is 
the result of the first ballot :— Longstreth, 48— 
Bigler, 28—Black, 28—Eldred, 19—Champneys, 
6—Fleming, 1—Banks, 2. Four ballots were 
made without a choice, when, on the fifth ballot, 
Morris Longstreth having received the votes of a 
majority of the Convention, a resolution was of- 
fered declaring Morris Longstreth to be the 
unanimous choice of the Convention for the of- 
fice of Governor. The last ballot stood as fol- 
lows :— Longstreth, 83— Bigler, 23—Black, 25. 
An address and resolutions were adopted. 


The Wuic Convention, called for the same pur- 
pose, met on the 31st uit., and, after being fully or- 
ganized, proceeded to the nomination of a candi- 
date. Jas. Cooper, of Adams, Wm. F. Johnston, 
of Armstrong, and James Pollock, of Northum- 
berland, were pnt in nomination. 

Mr. South presented a communicatiou from 
the Hon. James Cooper, declining to be consid- 
ered a candidate for the office of Governor; 
which was read and prdered to be entered on the 
minutes. The convention also tendered to Mr. 
Cooper a unanimous vote of thanks for his pa- 
triotic declination. 

Mr. South then withdrew the name of Mr. 
Cooper from before the Convention, and Mr. 
Scott also, to give perfect unanimity io the nom- 
ination, withdrew the name of Mr. Pollock, 

Mr. Russell, of Washington, then moved that 
Wu. F. Jonnston, of Armstrong, be unanimously 
nominated as the candidate of the friends of 
Taylor and Fillmore, for the office of Governor ; 
which wae unanimously agreed to. 


Fellow Citizens of the United States: 


We have assembled to take the first step to- 
wards the fulfilment of a long-deferred obliga- 
tion. In this eight-and-fortieth year since bis 
death, we have come together to lay the corner- 
stone of a National Monument to Washington. 

Other monuments to this illustrious person 
have long ago been erected. By not a few of 
the great States of our Union, by nota few of 
the great cities of our States, the chiselled statue 
or the lofty column has been set up in his honor. 
The highest art of the Old Worlu—of France, 
of Italy, and of England, successively—has been 
put in requisition for the purpose. Houdon, for 
Virginia; Canova, for North Carolina; Sir 
Francis Chantrey, for Massachusetts; have seve- 
rally sigoalized their genius by portraying and 
perpetuating the form and features of (he Father 
of his Country. 

Nor bas the Congress of the nation altogether 
failed of its duty in this respect. The massive 
and majestic figure which presides over the pre- 
cincts of the Capitol, and which seems almost in 
the act of challenging a new vow of allegiance to 
the Constitution and the Union from every one 
who approaches it, is a visible testimony—aod 
one not the less grateful to an American eye as 
being the masterly production of a native artist. 
that the Government of the country has not been 
unmindful of what it owes to Washington. 

One tribute to his memory is leſt to be render 
ed. One monument remains to be res red. A 
monument which shall bespeak the gratitude, not 
of States, or of cities, or of governments; not 
of separate communities or of official bodies ; but 
of the people, the whole people of the nation— 
a National Monument, erected by the citizens of 
the United States of America. 

Of such a monument we have come to lay the 
cornerstone bere and now. On this day, on this 
spot, in this présence, and at this precise epoch 
in. the history of aur. 
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we are about to commence this crowning work 
of commemoration. 

The day, the place, the witnesses, the period in 
the world’s history and in our own history—all, 
all are most appropriate to the occasion. 

The day is appropriate. On this 4th day of 
July—emphatically the people's day—we come 
most fitly to acknowledge the people’s debt to 
their first and greatest benefactor. 

Washington, indeed, had no immediate connec- 
tion -with the immortal act of the 4th of July, 
1776. His signature did not attest the Declaration 
of Independence. But the sword by which that 
independence was to be achieved, was already at 
his side, and already had he struck the blow 
which rendered that declaration inevitable. 

% Hostibus primo fugatis, Bostonium recupera- 
tum,” is the inscriptioa on the medal which com- 
memorates Washington's earliest triumph. And 
when the British forces were compelled to evacu- 
ate Boston, on the 17th day of March, 1776, 
bloo fless though the victory was, the question 
was irrevocably settled, that independence, and 
not the mere redress of grievances, was to be 
the momentous stake of our colonial struggle. 

Wit bout the event of the 4th of July, it is true, 
Washington would have found no adequate open- 
ing for that full career of military and civil glory 
which has rendered him illustrious forever. But 
it is equally true that without Washington, this 
day could never have acquired that renown in 
the history of human liberty, which now, above 
all other days, it enjoys. We may not say that 
the man made the day, or the day the man; but 
we may say that, by the blessing of God, they 
were made for each other, and both for the high- 
est and most enduring good of America and of 
the world. 

The place is appropriate. We are on the banks 
of his own beloved and beautiful Potomac. On 
‘one side of us, within a few hours’ sail, are the 
hallowed scenes amid which Washington spent 
all of his mature life which was not devoted to the 
public service of the country, and where still 
repose, in their original resting-place, all that re- 
mained of him when life was over. On the other 
side, and within our more immediate view, is 
the Capitol of the Republic, standing on the site 
selected by himself, and within whose walls 
the rights which he vindicated, the principles 
which he established, the institutions which he 
founded, have been, and are still to be, main- 
tained, developed, and advanced. 

The witnesses are appropriate, and euch as 
eminently befit the occasion. 

The Presiden: of the United States is here, 
and feels, I am persuaded, that the official dis- 
tinction which he lends to the scene has no higher 
personal charm, if any higher public dignity, 
than that which it derives from its associations 
‘with bis earliest anu most illustrious predeces- 
sor. “I hold the place which Washington 
held,” must bea reflection capable of sustain- 
ing a Chief Magistrate under any and every 
weight of responsibility and care, and of eleva- 
ling bim to the pursuit of the purest and loftiest 
ends. 

Representatives of foreign nations are here, 
ready io bear witness to the priceless example 
which America has given to the world, in the 
character of him whose fame has long since 
ceased to be the property of any country or of 
any age: 

he Viee President and Senate, the Heads of 
Departments, the Judiciary, the authorities of the 
city and District, the officers of the army and navy 
and marines, from many a field and wany a flood 
of earher and of later fame; veterans of the 
line and volunteers, fresh from the scenes of trial 
aod of triumph, with swords already wreathed 
with myriles, which every patriot prays may 
prove as unfading as the laurels with which 
their brows are bound; all are here, eager to at- 
leat their reverence for the memory of one, 
whom statesmen and soldiers have conspired in 
pronouncing to have been first alike in peace and 
in war. 

The representatives of the people are here ; 
and it is only as their organ that I have felt it in- 
cumbent on me, in the midst of cares and duties 
which would have formed au ample apology for 
declining any other service, to say afew words 
on this occasion. Coming here in no official ca- 
pacity, I yet feel that I bring with me the sanc- 
tion not merely of the representatives of the 
people, but of the people themselves, for all that 

cao say, and for much more than I can say, in 


bonor of Washington. 
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in masses such as never before were seen within 
the shadows of the Capitol—a cloud of witnesses 
—to bring their own heartfelt fstimony to the 
occasion. From all the States of the Unioa; 
from all political parties; from all professions 
and occupations ; men of all sorts and conditions, 
and those before whom men of all sorts and con- 
ditions bow, as lending the chief ornament and 
grace to every scene of life; the people, as indi- 
vidual citizens, and in every variety of associa- 
tion, military and masonic, moral, collegiate, and 
charitable, Rechabites and Red Men, Sons of 
Temperance and Firemen, United Brothers and 
Odd Fellows; the people have come up this day 
to the temple-gates of a common and glorious re- 

ublie, to fraternize with each other in a fresh 
act of homage tothe memory of the man who 
was, and is, and will forever be, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen!” Welcome wel 
come, Americans all! The name of Ame- 
rican, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, (I borrow the words of Washington 
himself,) must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism more than any appellation derived 
from local discriminations. ” 

Nor can I feel, fellow-citizens, that I have yet 
made mention of all who are with us at this 
hour. Which of us does not realize that unseer 
witnesses are around us? Think ye that the lit- 
tle band, whose feeble forms are spared to bless 
our sight once more, sre all of the army of Wash- 
ington, who are uniting with us in this tribute of 
reverence for hismemory? Think ye that the 
patriot soldiers or the patriot statesmen, who 
stood around him in war and in peace, are alto- 
gether absent froma scene like this? Adams 
and Jefferson, joint authors of the Declaration, 
by whose lives and deaths this day has been dou 
bly hallowed; Hamilton and Madison, joint fra- 
mers of the constitution, present, visibly pre- 
sent, in the venerated persons of those nearest 
and dearest to them in life; Marshall, under 
whose auspices the work before us was pro- 
jected, and whose classic pen bad already con- 
structed a monu nent to his illustrious compeer 
and friend more durable than marble or granite ; 
Knox, Lincoln, and Greene; Franklin, Jay, 
Pickering, and Morris; Schuyler, and Putnam, 
Stark, and Prescott, Sumter and Marion; Steu- 
ben, Kosciusko, and Lafayette; companions, 
counsellors, supporters, friends, followers of 
Washington—all, all: we hail them from their 
orbs on high, and feel that we do them no wrong 
in counting them among the gratified witnesses 
of this occasion! 

But it is the precise epoch at which we have 
arrived in the world’s history, and in our own 
history, which imparts to this occasion an inter- 
est and an importance which cannot easily be 
over-estimated. 

l can make but the merest allusion to the 
mighty movements which have recently taken 
place on the continent of Europe—where events 
which would have given character to an age, 
have been crowded within the changes of a 
moon. 

interesting, intensely interesting, as these 
events have been to all who have witnessed them, 
they have been tenfold more interesting to Ame- 
ricans. We see in them the influence of our own 
institutions. We behold in them the result of 
ourown example. We recognize them as the 
spontanecus germination and growth of seeds 
which have been wafted over the ocean, for half 
a century past, from our own original Liberty 
Tree: 

The distinguished writer of the Declaration 
which made this day memorable, was full of ap- 
prehensions as to the influence of the Old World 
upon the New. Ile even wished, on one occa- 
sion, that * an ocean of fire” might roll between 
America and Europe, to cut off and consume those 
serpent fascinations and seductions which were 
to corrupt, if not to strangle outright, our infant 
freedom in its cradle. 

Doubtless these were no idle fears at the time. 
Doubtless there are dangers still, which might 
almost seem to have justified such a wish. But 
it is plain that the currents of political influence 
thus far have run deepest and strongest in the 
opposite direction. The influence of the New 
World upon the Old is the great moral of the 
events of the day. 

Mr. Jefferson’s ocean of fire” has, indeed, 
almost been realized. A tremeudous enginery has 
covered the sea wilh smoke and flame. The fiery 
dragon has ceased to bea fable. The inspired 
description of Leviathan is fulfilled to the letter: 
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of fire leap out. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
as out of a seething pot or cauldron. His breath 
kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; he mak- 
eth the sea like a pot of ointment.” 

But the Saint George of modern civilization 
and science, instead of slaying the dragon, has 
subdued him to the yoke, and broken him into 
the service of mankind. The ocean of fire has 
only facililated the intercourse which it was in- 
voked to destroy. And the result is before the 
world. 

New modes of communication, regular and 
more rapid interchanges of information and opin- 
ion, freer and more frequent comparisons of 
principles, of institutions, and of conditions, 
have at length brought the political systems of 
the two continents into conflict; and prostrate 
thrones and reeling empires this day bear wit- 
ness to the shock! 

Yes, fellow-citizens, (if l may be allowed the 
figure,) the great upward and downward trains 
on the track of human freedom have at last 
come into collision! It is too early as yet for any 
one to pronounce upon the precise consequences 
of the encounter. But we can see at a glance 
what engines have been shattered, and what en- 
gineers have been dashed from their seats. Wo 
can see, too, that the great American-built loco- 
motive Liberty” still holds on its course unim- 
peded and unimpaired ; gathering strength as it 
goes; developing new energies to meet new exi- 
gencies; and bearing along iis imperial train of 
twenty millions of people with a speed which 
knows no parrallel. 

Nor can we fail to see that men are everywhere 
beginning to examine the model of this mighty 
engine, and that not a few have already begun to 
copy its construction and to imitate its machine- 
ry. The great doctrines of our own revolution, 
that “all men gare created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed ; that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness ;” these 
fundamental maxims of the rights of man are 
proclaimed as emphatically this day in Paris, as 
they were eeventy-two years ago this day in Phil- 
adeſphla. 

And not in Paris alone. The whole civilized 
world resounds with American opinions and 
American principles. Every vale is vocal with 
them. Every mountain hath found a tongue for 
them— 


——Sonitum toto Germania celo 
Audiit, et insulitis iremuerunt motibus Alpes. 

Everywhere the people are heard calling their 
rulers to account, and holding them to a just re- 
sponsibility. Everywhere the cry is raised for 
the elective franchise, the trial by jury, the free- 
dom of the press, written constitutions, represon- 
tative systems, republican forms. 

In some cases, most fortunately the rulers - 
themselves have not escaped some seasonable 
symptoms of the pervading fervor for freedom, 
and have nobly anticipated the demands of their 
subjecis. To the Sovereign Pontitf of the Ro- 
man States in particular belongs the honor of 
having led the way in che great movement of the 
day, and no American will witbhold from him a 
cordial tribute of respect aod admiration for 
whatever be has done or designed for the re- 
generation of ltaly. Glorious indeed on the page 
of history will be the name of Pius IX, if the 
rise of another Rome shall be traced to bis wise 
and liberal policy. Yet not less truly glorious, 
if his own anthority should date its decline to 
his noble refusal to lend bis apostolical sanction 
to a war of conquest. 

For ltaly, however, and for France, and for 
the whole European world alike, a great work 
still remains. A rational, practical, enduring 
liberty cannot be acquired in a paroxysm, can- 
nol be established by a proclamation. II is not 
—our history proves that it 1s nol— 

“The hesty product of a day, 
But the woll. ripe ned truit of wise delay.“ 
The redress of a few crying grievances, the re- 


form of a few glaring abuses, the banishment of 
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adoring the invisible hand by which they were 
guided and guarded in their great struggle for 
liberty ; but none, none stronger than this provi- 
dential preparation and preservation of their des- 
tined chief, Be it ours to prolong that anthem 
of gratitude which may no more be heard from 
their mute lips: The grave cannot praise thee ; 
Death cannot celebrate thee ; but the living, 
„ they shall praise thee, as we do this 
ay!” 

Of the public services of Washington to our 
own country, for which he was thus prepared 
and preserved, it is enough to say that in the 
three great epochs of our national history he 
stands forth pre-eminent and peerle»s, the mas- 
ter-spirit of the time. 

In the war of the revolution, we see him the 
leader of our armies. 

In the formation of the constitution, we see 
bim the President of our councils. 

In the organization of the federal govern- 
ment, we see him the Chief Magistrate of our 
republic. 

Indeed, from the memorable day when, under 
the unheard, but by no means inauspicious salute 
of both British and American batteries, engaged 
in no holiday exercise on Bunker Hill, it was 
unanimously resolved that George Washington, 
having been chosen Commander-in-Chief of 
such forces as are or shall be raised for the main- 
tenance and preservation of American liberty, 
this Congress doth now declare that they will 
maintain and assist him, and adhere to him, 
the said George Washington, with their lives 
and fortunes in the same cause ;” from this ever- 
memorable 17th of June, 1775—a day on which 
(as has been well said) Providence kept an even 
balance with the cause, and while it took from 
us a Warren gave us a Washington—to the 14th 
day of December, 1799, when he died, we shall 
search the annals of our land in yain for any im- 
portant scene in which he was anything less than 
the principal figure. 

It is, however, the character of Washington, 
and not the mere part which he played, which 
we would hold up this day to the world as wor- 
thy of endless and universal commemoration. 
The highest official distinctions may be enjoyed, 
and the most important public services rendered, 
by men whose lives will not endure examination. 
It is the glory of Washington that the virtues of 
the man outshone even the brilliancy of his acts, 
and that the results which he accomplished were 
only the legitimate exemplifications of the prin- 
ciples which he professed and cherished. 


In the whole history of the world, it may be 
doubted whether any man can be found Who has 
exerted a more controlling influence over men 
and over events than George Washington. To 
what did he owe that influence? How did he 
win, how did he wield that magic power, that 
majestic authority over the minds and hearts ef 
his countrymen and of mankind? In what did 
the power of Washington consist? 


lt was not the power of vast learning or varied 
acquirements. He made no pretensions to schol- 
arship, and bad no opportunities for extensive 
reading. 

It was not the power of sparkling wit or glowing 
rhetoric. Though long associated with delibera- 
tive bodies, he never made a set speech in his 
life, nor ever mingled in a stormy debate. 


It was not the power of personal fascination. 
There was little about him of that gracious affa- 
bility which sometimes Jends such resistless at- 
traction to men of commanding position. His au- 
gust presence inspired more of awe than of affec- 
tion; and his friends, numerous and devoted as 
they were, were bound to him rather by ties of 
respect than of love. 

lt was not the power of a daring and despe- 
rate spirit of heroic adventure. II 1 ever said 
so,” replied Washington, when asked whether he 
had said that there was something charming in the 
sound of a whistling bullet; “if 1 ever said so, 
it was when l was young’? He had no passion 
for mere exploits. He sought no bubble reputa- 
tion in the cannon’s mouth. With a courage 
never questioned, and equal to every exigency, 
he had yet a wisdom which did guide his valor 
to actin safety.” 

In what, then, did the power of Washington 
consist? When Patrick Henry returned home 
from the first Continental Congress, and was 
asked who was the greatest man in that body, he 
replied : “ 1f you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, is the greatest orator ; 
but if you speak of solid information and sound 


of a dynasty—these are but scanty preparations 
for the mighty undertaking upon which they 
have entered. New systems are to be construct- 
ed ; new forms to be established ; new govern- 
ments to be instituted, organized, and adminis- 
tered, upon principles which shall reconcile the 
seeming conflict between liberty and law, and 
secure to every one the enjoyment of regulated 
constitutional freedom. 

And it is at this moment, fellow-citizens, when 
this vast labor is about to be commenced, when 
the files of the Old World are searched in vain 
for precedents, and the file-leaders of the Old 
World are looked to in vain for pioneers, and 
when all eyes are strained to find the men, to 
find the man, who is sufficient for these things, 
—it is atsuch a moment that we are assembled 
on this pinnacle of the American republic—I 
might almost say bysome Divine impulse and 
direction—to hold up afresh to the admiration 
and imitation cf mankind the character and ex- 
ample of George Washington. 

Let us contemplate that character and that ex- 
ample for a moment, and see whether there be 
anything in all the treasures of our country's 
fame—I do not say merely of equal intrinsic 
value, but of such eminent adaptation to the ez! 
gencies of the tıme and the immediate wants of 
the world. 

I will enter into no details of his personal his- 
tory. Washington’s birth day is a national fes- 
tival. His whole life, boyhood and manhood, 
has been Jearned by heart by us all. Who knows 
not that he was a self-made man? Who knows 
not that the only education which he enjoyed 
was that of the common schools of Virginia, 
which, at that day were of the very commonest 
sort? Who remembers not those extraordinary 
youthful adventures, by which he was trained up 
to the great work of his destiny? Who remem- 
bers not the labors and exposures which he en- 
countered as a land surveyor, at the early age 
of sixteen years? Who has forgotten the perils 
of his journey of forty-one days and five hundred 
and sixty miles, from Williamsburg to French 
Creek, when sent, at the age of only twenty-one, 
as commissioner from Gov. Dinwiddie, to de- 
mand of the French forces their authority for in- 
vading the King's dominions? Who has not fol- 
Jowed him a hundred times with breathless anx- 
jety, as he threads his way through that patnless 
wilderness, al one moment fired at by Indians at 
fifteen paces, al the next wrecked upon a raft 
amid snow and ice, and subjected throughout to 
every danger which treacherous elements, or still 
more treacherous enemies, could involve? Who 
has forgotten his hardly less miraculous escape, 
a few years later, on the banks of the Monon- 
guhela, when foremost in that fearful fight, be 
was the only mounted officer of the British troops 
who was not either killed or desperately wound- 
ed? 

Let me not speak of Washington as a merely 
self-made man. There were influences employed 
in moulding and making him—ftar, far above his 
own control. Bereft of his father at the tender 
age of eleven years, he had a mother left to whom 
the world can never over-estimute ils debt. And 
higher, holier still, was the guardianship so sig- 
nally manifested in more than one event of his 
life. * By the all-powerful dispensations of Pro- 
vidence,” wrote Washington bimself to his vene- 
rated parent, after Braddock’s defeat, “1 have 
been protected beyond all human probability or 
. expectation ; for 1 had four bullets through my 
coat, and two horses shot under me; yet 1 es- 
caped unhurt, although death was levelling my 
companions on every side of me.“ Well did the 
eloquent pastor of a neighboring parish, on his 
return, point out to the public that heroic 
youth, Colonel Wasbington, whom (says he) I 
cannot but hope Providence has hitherto pre- 
served in so signal a manner for some important 
service to the country.” 

And uot less natural or less striking was the 
testimony of the Indian chief who told Washing- 
ton fifteen years afterwards, “that at the battle 
of Monongahela he had singled him out as a 
conspicuous object, had fired his rifle at him 
many times, aud directed his young warriors to 
do the same, but that, to his utter astonishment 
none of their balls took effect; that he was 
then perauaded that the youtbfnl hero was under 
the special guardianship of the Great Spirit, 
and immediately ceased to fire at him, and that 
he was now come to pay homage to the man 
who was the particular favorite of Heaven, and 
who could never die in batue.” 

Our revolutionary fathers bad many causes for 


judgment, Colonel Washington is by far the 
greatest man on that floor.” 

When, fifteen years earlier, Washington, at the 
close of the French war, took his seat for the 
first time in the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
and a vote of thanks was presented to him for 
his military services to the Colony, his hesitation 
and embarrassment were relieved by the Speaker, 
who said, Sit down Mr. Washington, your mo- 
desty equals your valor: and that surpasses the 
power of any language that I possess,” 

But it was not solid infurmation or sound judg- 
ment, or even that rare combination of surpass 
ing modesty and valor, great as these qualities 
are, which gave Washington such a hold on the 
regard, respect, and confidence of the American 
people. I hazard nothing in saying that it was 
the high moral elements of his character which 
imparted to it its preponderating force. His in- 
corruptible honesty, his uncompromising truth, 
his devout reliance on God, the purity of his liſe, 
the scrupulousness of his conscience, the disin- 
lerestedness of his purposes, his humanity, gen- 
erosity, and justice—these were the ingredients 
which blending harmoniously with solid in- 
formation and sound judgment, and a valor only 
equalled by his modesty, made up a charac- 
ter to which the world may be fearlessly chal- 
lenged for a parallel. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire, conscience, was one of a 
series of maxims which Washington framed or 
copied for his own use when aboy. Hie rigid ad- 
herance to principle, bis steadfast discharge of 
duly, his utter sbandonment of self, his unre- 
served devotion to whatever interests were com- 
mitted tohis care, attest the more than vestal 
vigilance with which he obeyed that maxim. He 
kept alive that spark. He made it shine before 
men. He kindled it into a flame which illumined 
his whole life. No occasion was so momentous, 
no circumstances so minute, as to absolve him 
from following its guiding ray. The marginal 
explanation in his account-book, in regard to the 
expenses of his wiſe's annual visit to the camp 
during the revolutionary war, with his passing 
allusion to the self denial” which the exigen- 
cies of his country had cost him, furnishes a 
charming illustration of his habitual exactness. 
The fact that every barrel of flour which bore 
the brand of * George Washington, Mount Ver- 
non,“ was exempted from the otherwis? unitorm 
inspection in the West ludia ports, that name 
being regarded as an ample guaranty of the 
quality and quaniity of any article to which st 
was aflixed—supplies a not less striking proof 
tbat his exuciness was everywhere understood. 

Everybody saw that Washington sought noth- 
ing for himself. Lveryuudy kuew that be sacri- 
ficed nothing to personal or to party ends. Hence, 
the mighty influence, the matchless sway which 
he exercised over all around him. “ He was the 
only man in the United States who possessed the 
confidence of all, (said Thomas Jeflerson;) there 
was no other one who was considered auy thing 
more inan a party leader.“ 

Who ever thinks of Washington as a mere pol- 
itician ? Who ever associates him with the petty 
arts aod pitſul intrigues of partisan office-seekers 
or partisan office-holders? Who ever pictures 
him canvassing for votes, dealing out proscrip- 
tion, or doling oul patronage ? 

“ No part of my duty,” wrote Washington to 
Governor Bowdoin, in a letter, the still unpub- 
lished original of which is a precious inheritance 
ol my own: No part of my duty will be more 
delicate, and, in many instances, more unpleasant, 
than that ol nominating and appointing persons 
to office. It will undoubtedly happen that there 
will be several candidates lor tue same office, 
whose pretensions, abilities, and integrity way 
be nearly equal, and who will come lorward so 
equaliy supported in every respect as almost to 
require the aid of supernatural intuition to fix 
upon the right. 1 shall however, in all events, 
have the satisfaction to reflect that 1 enter- 
ed upon my administration unconfined by a 
single engagement, uninfluenced by any ties of 
blood or irieodship, and witb tne best intentions 
and fullest determination to nominate to office 
those persons only who, upon every consideration, 
were (he most deserving, and who would proba- 
bly execute their several functions to the interest 
and credit of the American Union, if such char- 
acters could be found by my exploring every ave- 
nue of information respecting their merits and 
pretensions (hat it was in my power to obtain.” 

And there was as little of the vulgar hero 
about him, as there was of the mere politician. 
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Al the head of a victorious army, of which he 
was the idol—an army, too, often provoked to 
the very verge of mutiny by the neglect of an 
inefieient governmeot—we find him the constent 
counsellor of subordination and submission to the 
civil authority. With the sword of a conqueror 
at his side, we find him the unceasing advocate 
of peace. Repeatedly invested with more than 
the power of a Roman dictator, we see him receiv- 
ing tbat power with reluctance, employing it with 
the utmost moderation, and eagerly embracing 
the earliest opportunity to resign it. The offer 
of a crown could not, did not, tempt him for an 
instant from his allegiance to liberty. He re- 
jected it with indignation and abhorrence, and 

receeded to devote all his energies and all his 
influence, all bis popularity and all his ability, to 
the establishment of that republican system, of 
which he was from first to last the uncompromis- 
ing advocate, and with the ultimate success of 
which he believed the best interests. of Ame- 
rica and of the world were inseparably con- 
pected. 

It is thus that, in contemplating the character 
of Washington, the offices which he held, the 
acts which he performed, his success as a states- 
man, bis triumphs asa soldier, almost fade from 
our sight. It is not the Washington of the Dela- 
ware, or the Brandywine, of Germantown, or of 
Monmouth; it is not Washington, the President 
of the Convention, or the President of the Re- 
pies which we admire. We cast our eyes over 

is life, not tobe dazzled by the meteoric lusire 
of particular passages, but to behold its whole 
patbway radiant, radiant everywhere, with the 
true glory of a just, concientious, consummate 
man! Of him we feel u to be no exaggeration 
to say that, 


All the ends he aimed at 
Were his Counury’s, his God's and Truth’s.” 
Of him we feel it to be no exaggeration to say, 
that he stands upon the page of history the great 
modern illustration and example of that exquis- 
ite and Divine precept, which fell from the lips 
of the dying Monarch of Israel— 

* He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God ; 

And he shall be as the light of the morning when 
the sun riseth, even a morning without clouds.” 

And now, fellow-citizens, it is this incompsra- 
ble and transcendant eheracier, which America, 
on this occasion, holds up afresh to ‘be admira 
lion of mankind. Believing it to be the only 
character which could have carried us safely 
tbrough our own revolutionary struggles, we 
present it, especially this day, to the wistful gaze 
of convulsed and distracted Europe. May we 
not hope that there may be kindred spirits over 
the sea, upon whom the example may impress 
itself, till they shall be inflamed with a noble 
rage to follow it? Shall we not call upon them 
to turn from a vain reliance upon their old idols, 
and to behold here, in the mingled moderation 
and courage, in the combined piety and patriot- 
ism, in the blended virtue, principle, wisdom, 
valor, self-denial, and sell-de votion of our Wash- 
lon, the express image of the man, the only man 
for their occasion? 

Daphni, quid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus, 

Dionæi processit Cœsaris astruin ! 

Let us rejoice that our call is anticipated. 
Washington fs no new name to Europe. His star 
das been seen in every sky, and wise men every- 
where have done it homage. To what other 
merely buman being, indeed, has such ho. uege 
ever before or since been rendered? 

“| have a large acquaintance among the most 
Valuable and exalted classes of men,” wrote Er- 
skine to Washington himself, but you are the 
only being for whom I ever felt an awful rever- 
ence.” 

„ Uiustrious man!” said Fox of him in the 
British House of Commons in 1794, * deriving 
honor less from the splendor of his situation than 
from the dignity of his mind; before whom all 
borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and 
ali the potentates of Europe become little and 
contemptible.” 

“ Washington is dead!“ proclaimed Napoleon, 
on hearing of the event. This great man 
fought against tyranny ; he established the liber- 
iy of his country. His memory will be always 
dear to the French people, as it will be to all 
free men of the two worlds.” 

“lt will be the duty of the historian and the 
ssge in all ages, says Lord Brougham, to let 
bo occasion pass of commemorating this illustri- 
ous man: and. until time shall be no more. will 


a test of the progress which our race has made 
in wisdom and virtue be derived from the venera- 
tion paid to the immortal name of Washing- 
ton.” 

* One thing is certain,“ says Guizot—* one 
thing is certain: that which Washington did— 
the founding of a free government, by order and 
peace, at the close of the revolution—no otber 
policy than his could have accomplished.” 

And later, better still: „ Efface henceforth 
the name of Machiavel,” said Lamartine, within 
a few weeks past, in his reply to the Italian asso- 
ciation— “ efface henceforth the name of Michia- 
vel from your titles of glory, and substitute for 
it the name of Washington; that is the one 
which should now be proclaimed ; that is the 
name of modern liberty. Ii is no longer the 
name of a politician or a conqueror that is re- 
quired ; it is that of a man, the most distin- 
terested, the most devoted to the people. This 
is the mọn required by liberty. The want of the 
age is a European W sushington.” 


And who sball supply that want but he who so 
vividly realizes it? Enthusiastic, eloquent, admi- 
rable Lamartine! Though the magic wires 
may even now be trembling with the tidings of 
his downfall, we will not yet quite despair of 
‘him. Go on in the bigh career to which you 
have been called! Fall in it, if it must be so; 
but fall not, falter not, from it! IJmitate the 
character you have so nobly appreciated! Ful- 
filthe pledges you have so gloriously given! 
Plead still against the banner of blood! Strive 
still against the reign of terror! Aim still 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuusion do the work of fear !” 
May a gullant and generous people second you, 
and the Power which preserved Washington sus- 
tain you, until you have secured peace, order, 
freedom to your country! 


„Si qua fata asperia rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.“ 

But, fellow-citizens, while we thus commend 
the character and example of Washington to 
others, let us not forget to imitate it ourselves. 
have spoken of the precise period which we 
have reached in our own history, as well as in 
that of the world at large, as giving something 
of peculiar interest to the proccedings in which 
we are engaged. J may not, I will not disturb 
the harmony of the scene before me by the slight- 
est allusion of a party character. The circum- 
stances of the occasion forbid it; the associa- 
tions of the day forbid it; the character of him 
in whose honor we are assembled forbids it; my 
own feelings revolt from it. But I may say, l 
must say, and every one within the sound of my 
voice will sustain me in saying, that there has 
been no moment since Washington himself was 
among us, when it was more important than at 
this moment that the two pen leading princi 
ples of his policy should be remembered and 
cherished. 

Those principles were, first, the most com- 
plete, cordial, and indissoluble Union of the 
States ; and, second, the most entire separation 
and di-entanglemnent of our own country from 
all other countries. Perfect union among our- 
selves, perfect neutralily towards others, aod 
peace, peace, domestic peace and foreign peace, as 
tne result; this was the chosen and consummate 
policy of the Father of bis Country. 

But above all and before all in the beart of 
Washington was the unioa of the States; and 
no opportunity was ever omitted by him to im- 
press upon his fellow-cilizens the profound 
sense which be entertained of its vital impor- 
tance at once to their prosperity and their lib- 
erty. 

Ja that incomparable Address in which he 
bade farewell to his countrymen at the close 
of his Presidential service, be touched upon 
many other topics witb the earnestness of a sin- 
cere conviction. He called upon them, in solemn 
terms, to * cherish public credit;” to “ observe 
good faith and justice towards all vations ;” avoi- 
ding both “ inveterate antipathies and pussionate 
altachments’’ towards any; to mitigate and as- 
suage the unquenchable fire of party spirit, 
lest, instead uf warming, it should consume ;” 
to abstain from ** characterizing parties by geo- 
grapbical distinctions ;” to“ promote institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge;” to re- 
spect and uphold * religion and morality, those 
great pillars of human happiness, those firmest 
props of the duties of men and of citizens.” 

But what can exceed, what can equal the ac- 
cumulated intensity of thought and of expres- 


sion with which he calls upon them to cling to 
the union of the States! ‘It is of infinite mo- 
ment,” says he, in language which we ought never 
to be weary of hearing or of repeating, ‘‘ that 
you shonid properly estimate the immense value 
of your national Union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, immovable attachment to it, 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it 
as of the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity ; watching for its preservation with 
Jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, 
be abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts.” 

The Union, the Union in any event, was thus 
the sentiment of Washington. The Union, the 
Union in any event —let it be our sentiment this 
day! 

Yes, to-day, fellow-citizens, at the very mo- 
ment when the extension of our boundaries and 
the multiplication of our territories are produc- 
ing, directly and indirectly, among the different 
members of our political system, so many mark- 
ed aud mourned centrifugal tendencies, let us 
seize this occasion to renew to each other our 
vows of allegiance and devotion to the Ameri- 
can Union, and let us recognize in our conimon 
title to the name and fame of Washington, and 
in our common veneration for his example and 
his advice, the all-sufficient ceutripetal power, 
which shall hold the tbick clustering stars of 
our confederacy in one glorious constellation for. 
ever! Let the column which we are about to 
cunstruct be at once a pledge and an emblem of 
perpetual union? Let the foundations be laid, 
let the superstructure be built up und cemented, 
lei each stone be raised and riveted, in a spirit 
of national brotherhood! And may the earliest 
ray of the rising sun— ll that suo shall set to 
rise no more—draw forth from it daily, as from 
the fabled statue of antiquity, a strain of national 
harmony, which shall strike a responsive chord 
in every heart throughout the Republic! 

Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work 
for which you have assembled! Lay the corner- 
stone of a monument which shall adequately be- 
speak the gratitude of the whole American peo- 

le to the illustrious Father of his Country! 

uild it to the skies; you cannot outreach the 
loftiness of his principles! Found it upon the 
massive and eternal rock; you cannot make it 
more enduring than his fame! Construct it of the 
peerless Parian marble; you cannot make it purer 
tban his life! Exhaust upon it tne rules and 
principles of ancient and of modern art; you 
cannot make it more proportionate than his char- 
acter. 

But let not your omage to his memory end 
here. Think not to transfer to a tablet or a co- 
lumn the tribute which is due from yourselves. 
Just honor to Washington can only be rendered 
by observing his precepts acd imitating his ex- 
ample. Similitudi ne decoremus. He has built his 
own monument. We, and those who come after 
us in successive generations are its appointed, its 
privileged guardians. This wide-spread Repub- 
lic is the true monument to Washington. Main- 
tain its independence. Uphold its constitution. 
Preserve its Union. Defend its liberty. Let it 
stand before the world in all its original strength 
and beauty, securing peace, order, equality, and 
freedom to all within iis boundaries, and shed- 
ding light, and hope, and joy upon the pathway 
of human liberiy throughout the world; and 
Washington needs no other monument. Other 
structures may filly testify our veneration for 
him; this, this alone cau adequately illustrate 
his services to mankind. 

Nor does he need even this. The Republio 
may perish; the wide arch of our ranged Union 
may iali; star by star its glories may expire ; 
stone by stone its columns and its capital may 
moulder and crumble; all other names which 
adorn its annals may be forgotten; but as long 
as human bearts shall eny where pant or 
human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a 
true, national, constitutional liberty, those hearts 
shall enshrine the memory, and those tongues 
prolong the fame, of Grornce Wasuineron ! 


—ů— .wnT 2 — 

Oo the Ist January, 1846, France possessed 
4.872 steam-engines, dating a collective force of 
72,933 horses. 1 is calculated that the mechanic 
force employed in England is equal to pearly 
aixtean millions of menu. 
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While a special train was being prepared, the 
prisoners were supplied with breakfast. They 
looked cheerful and free from anxiety. 

Mr. O'Brien has been brought up for the pur- 
pose of being examined as a witness io the case 
of the Queen vs. John Martin. His appearance 
is greatly altered for the worse. 

A Mr. Harneit has been arrested at Limerick. 
He is charged with being one of the party who 
attacked the mail at Abbey ſoile. 

Two persons named Andrew McDaniel and 
Hugh McMenamin, arrived from America, have 
been arrested and committed to jail in Derry. 

Mr. Ranson, brother to J. H. Ranson, F. Ger- 
non, formerly of Corkreagh, and since of Loui: 
siana, United States, were also arrested imme- 
diately after their arrival from America. Mr. 
Ranson was discharged, and Mr. Gernon has 
been liberated on giving 4400 bail; but his ef- 
fects have been retained. 

Mr. James Lawlor, late a resident of Summer- 
hill, coachmaker, Mr. M. Martin, a medical stu- 
dent, connected with the clubs, and Mr. Timothy 
Sexton, of Mountjoy street, have been arrested 
and committed to Newgate. Inspector Entwisle 
searched the lodgings of Mr. Lawlor, at Summer- 
hill, and in a carpet-bag, under a bed, he gol 
seventy ball cartridges, with about two pounds 
of powder, and a quantity of percussion caps, 
with two balls. 

Dr. McCarron, who was arrested in Dublin on 
Monday, and committed to Newgate for high 
treason, and who is supposed to represent the 
body of Irish sympathisers in America, was for- 
merly a resident of Liverpool. He is understood 
io be a man of remarkable ability. For some 
time past he has sailed as surgeon with the Sarah 
Sands, the American screw steamer, and he only 
gave up this situation to follow bis treasonable 
tastes on this side of the channel. The Execu- 
tive have for some time had their eyes on him 
and his brethren in the crusade which he was 
conducting on behalf of the Young Ireland party 
in America. 


Trial of Smith O'Brien. 
[From the Tipperary Free Press.] 


It is generally reported that there will be a spe- 
cial com mission held in this town on the 9th of Se p- 
tember, for the trial ot Messrs. W. S. O'Brien, Mea- 
gher, &c. 

Austria and Sardinla. 

The Emperor of Austria, in compliance with the 
request of the deputation from the Vienna Assem- 
bly» has returned from Innspruck to the capital, 
where he arrived on the 12th inst. Previous to his 
quitting the place of his long sojourn, His Majesty 
published the tollowing handsome letter to the Ty- 
rolese:— 

„My dear and faithful men of the Tyrol and the 
Voralberg: 

“While I lived among you, you have given me 
many proots of your glorious fidelity and loyalty. 
The care for the weltare of the monarchy calls me 
now to my capital, but I cannot leave you without 
thanking you and bidding you farewell. I add to 
it the assurance that I will always think ot you, 
though far away, and I remain with special and pa- 
ternal affection, “FERDINAND. 

Countersigned “HORN BORSTEL.” 

On the 7tn, the victories gained by the Austrian 
troops in Italy, were celebrated in Vienna by festi- 
vities of great splendor, and by a grand parade of 
tne troops and National Guards. The National 
Assembly voted an address to Marshal Radetzky 
and his army, to thank and congratulate them on 
their successtul campaign. The address was vio- 
lently opposed by the Radicals, who would proba- 
bly have rather that Lombardy had achieved her 
independence, and, by so doing, given another 
blow to the cause of legitimate authority. A sub- 
scription has also been raised to present Marshal 
Radetzky with a splendid sword ot honor. 

With regard to the final settlement of the quarrel 
between the Sardinian and Austrian Governments, 
upon which the pacitication of all Italy must de- 
pend, there are many conflicting rumors and opi- 
nions; but as the Austrian Cabinet has accepted the 
joint mediation of Lord Palmerston and General 
Cavaignac, there is little doubt that the question 
will soon be decided. That Austria will be dis- 
posed to yield any part of that territory over which 
she has ruled for more than a century, and which 
she has now re-conquered by dint of arms, appears 
unlikely. A French paper, however, says: It is 
once more affirmed, and with some probabllity, 
that the Cabinet of Vienna has accepted the me- 
diation of France and England on pretty nearly the 
same basis as those originally proposed, [to wit, 
the line of the Adige,] with this ditference only, 
that Austria requires tnat the expenses of the war 
be borne by those who provoked and commenced 
it. In short, everything tends to the pacific solu- 
tion of the Austro-Italian question. 

On the other hand, the “Voss Gazette” of the 12th 
inst. contains the following account, dated Vienna 
the 6th, which, {f true, is no less surprising than 
important:— 
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Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER, 
The Steamship Niagara arrived at New York 


on tne 31st ult., bringing the following intelli- 
gence :— 


JrReLAND.— Numerous arrests have taken place 
throughout the country, as many as sixty having 
taken place in Tipperary. 

The Roman Catholic clergy of Tuam have got 
up a memorial to the Queen on behalf of the 
Stale prisoners, praying that the prerogative of 
mercy should be exercised in favor of the trailors 
who recently took up arms against the crown. 

The report published in some of the Dublin 
papers of an afiray at Abbeyfoile, turns out to be 
unfounded. All was quiet there, and tn the whole 
county of Limerick. 

An active chase is kept up both by land and 
sea fur Mr. Richard O?Gorman. He was traced 
to Kilrush, but what became of him afterwards 
no one can tell. Ii is said that he is in the Derry 
mountains, at the head of 600 men, but other ac- 
counts assert that he escaped in an American 
vessel. A reward of £300 has been offered for 
his apprehension. 

A number of arrests continue to be made, in 
all parts of ihe country, and active proceedings 
are on foot to bring Mr. O'Brien to trial. 

Tranquillity continues to prevail, although the 
people are far from being well disposed towards 
the constituted authorities. They are fearful of 
present resistance to the law. 

The British government bas made several ar- 
rests of Irishmen and Chartists in England for 
using seditious language. i 

Amongst the papers found on the person of 
Mr. O'Brien after his arrest was a letter purport- 
ing to be written by Mr. Duffy, and which is, as 
Mr. Kemmis believes, in his proper hand writing, 
which is of a highly treasonable character, aud 
written but recently after Mr. O'Brien was 
known to be openly engaged in rebellion. 

The continued prevalence of wet weather and 
the coldness of the atmosphere had caused much 
alarm in Ireland for the good prospects of the 
season of 1848-9. 

The potato disease has made its appearance in 
England, Ireland and Scotland. 

The Catholic clergy of Ireland are generally 
using their utmost endeavors to maintain peace. 

Five persons have been seized in Armagh; 
they had crossed over from Scotland on Monday 
in a steamer, and took the Ulster Railway for 
Armagh. The circumstances of the times, and 
something foreign in their air and appearance, 
caused them to be followed and seized the next 
morning io Hughes’ Hotel at Armagh. They 
consisted of three Americans and two French- 
men, and one journal says they had £17,000 
upon them, We another says the sum found 
was £1750. 

Mr. Meagher has written a letter, in which he 
indignantly denies making any stipulations with 
the government for his lile. 


The Liverpool papers are filled with the parti- 
culars of the American sympathizers. 


Tre State Triats.—Dennis Hoban, printer 
of the Tribune, plesded guilty to having unlaw- 
fully printed articles, the object being to deprive 

her Majesty of her style, utle, and dignity of 
Queen of the United Kingdom. Sentence was 
deferred. 

In the case of O'Duherty, the jury, after two 
days’ trial and a night’s confinement, without 
food or fire, had been discharged without deliver- 
int any verdict. 


The trial of McMaster, the proprietor of the 
Felon, was not concluded until Wednesday night, 
when the jury found a verdict of guilty. The 
Court was then adjourned till the following morn- 
ing, when it was expected that Mr. O'Doherty, 
one of the registered proprietors of the Irish 
Tribune, would be again put on bis (rial. 


Arrest or F. F. Meacner, Ma. Lecue, AND 
P. O'Donocnus.—On Sunday morning, about 10 
o’clock, these three leaders, while walking along 
the road between Cloncully and Holycross, wore 
met by a large party of police, who, suspecting 
them, demanded their names; they immediately 
complied, and were arrested by Inspector Mad- 
den, in the Queen’s name. 

Gen. McDonald then arrived with his staf 
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that, in reply to a prem ptory question addressed 
to the Cabinet of Vienna by the French Govern- 
ment, the Austrian Ministry sent yesterday a 
courier to Paris, searing the following conditions, 
which are to form the Dasis of a negotiation con- 
cerning Italy:— 

“1. The emancipation of Italy, unless she pro- 
fers (!) yielding once more to the sceptre of Aus- 

ria. 

“2. That Italy shall pledge herself to pay a por- 
tion of the public debt. j p 

“3. The conclusion ofan advantageous treaty of 
commerce. 

“It is certain, adds this paper, “that some time 
back the present cabinet was not at all inclined to 
consent to the emancipation of Italy. 

Surely nothing could have brought about such a 
concession but the threat of the French Govern- 
ment to send an army across the Alps and compel 
the Austrians to abandon their claims upon Italy. 

Russia. 

An imperial ukase, under date of the 31st July, 
orders the recruiting of seven men per 1000 inhabi- 
tants in the governments of the eastern moiety of 
the empire. 

The first detachments of the Russian army are 
to be scen about two German miles from the Prus- 
sian frontier. The Cossacks and light cavalry form 
the vanguard, next comes the infantry, then the 
artillery, and the heavy cavalry in the rear. A 
camp of 40,000 men is established near Warsaw; 
and another, under the command of Gen. Radzi- 
will, is in the direction of Gallicia. The army in 
Poland consists of two corps, amounting to about 
50, 000 men;a part only of a third corps has entered 
the kingdom, the rest remaining in the camp near 
Luck, on account of the presence of the cholera in 
the ranks. 

The Emperor was expected at Warsaw, but his 
journey has been postponed, probably in conse- 
quence of the ravages of the cholera in St. Peters- 


burg. 

The St. Petersburg Journal of the 1st ult. pub- 
lishes a long expose by the Emperor of his motives 
for intervention in the principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. Itstates,in the mos positive terms, 
that the intervention is with the consent and con- 
currence of the Ottoman Porte, and that the Rus- 
sian troops wi l act only in accord, if action should 
become necessary, with those of the Sultan. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Germany. 

The Vicar-General, as previously announced, at- 
tended the crlebration of the 600th anniver:ary of 
the laying the foundation-stone of the celebrated 
Cathedral at Cologne. His highness came down 
the Rhine by the steamer “Schiller,” and arrived 
on the 13ih, the day before the ceremony. On 
landing, the Archduke was received by all the civie 
authorities and the committee of burghers appoint- 
ed to superintend the arrangements for the festival. 
Preceded by a band of honor and by detachments 
of the line and the civic guard, the Vicar proceeded, 
ainidst the enthusiastic cheers of the assembled 
crowds, to the house of the Governor of Cologne, 
which was brilliantly lighted up. Aner his high- 
ness had made his appearance for a few seconds in 
the balcony the crowd withdrew. Several steamers 
have arrived with the Frankfort deputies and other 
distinguished visiters. The ceremonies of this Vor- 
fest will be concluded, for this night, by torch light 
processions and a serenade to the Vicar. 

Frankfort. 

The discussion on the amnesty was terminated in 
a most disorderly sitting, on the 8th instant, by ite 
rejection, the votes being, for an amnesty, 90; against 
it, 317. 

Hungary. 

At the sitting of the second Chamber of the Diet. 
on the 3d inst. the Assembly declared in favor ofan 
intimate alliance with the central power at Frank- 
fort. At the same it deelared that should the Aus- 
trian Government, forgetting its real interests, op- 
pose any obstacles to the Unity of Germany, it was 
not to reckon on any support from Hungary. In 
the same sitting the Diet indirectly rescinded the 
resolution it had passed to send troops to reinforce 
the Austrian army in Italy. The resolution was 
based on the Pragmatic Sanction, which obliged 
Hungary to assist Austria in case of war; but in 
this sitting the Diet declared that this obligation did 
not exist. 

Theamicable settlement of the Hungarian-Croe- 
tion question is looked for. The Hungarian Prime 
Minister, Count Batthyany, and the Bann of Croatia, 
who are entrusted with full powers by the Hunga- 
rian and Croation Diets respectively, are expected 
in Vienna daily for the settlement of the question. 


Holland. 

Very satisfactory accounts had reached from Lim- 
burg. The Minister Lichtenveld bad succeeded in 
re-establishing peace and order. 

Bavaria. 

Accounts from Munich, of Aug. 9, say that Baron 
von Thon-Ditmer, the Minister of the Interior, and 
Herr von Weishaupt, the Minister of War, persist 
in their demands to be allowed to resign. It is not 
Siy, Roweyet that the resignation of the former 
will be accepted for the present, in consequence of 
the difficulty of finding a successor. 

Wallacha. 

The Saubian Mercury of the 9th inst. announces 
that the Revolutionary Government at Bucharest 
has been overthrown, and the ancient order of 
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Switzerland. Affai England. 

The Diet has resolved to place 16,090 men on the Important 3 “he Chartists. 
frontiers of Switzerland, in order to guard against Throughout the principal parts of London last 
any nadoon 1 hen a 7 55 ad 2 Sarno aan night, and upt * 12 se to-day, the latest aour at 

J pass which we could catch the out-going steamer, there 
. 5 . to that 8 ae existed the greatest excitement in consequence of 
F itta, a delegate from the disclosures made by a witness named Powell, in 

e Provisional Government of Milan. his cross-examination at Bow street, in the case of 

France. the captured chartists. Powell saye— oat 

The Commission on the Constitution has conclu- “I became a delegate, and entered the association 
ded the amended draught of its report. The pre- for the purpose of coming forward, and giving evi- 
amble has been slightly modified. Gen. Cavaignac, dence against the delegates, in the way l am doing 
who was invited to attend the commission, expres- 5 I encouraged and stimulated those men a 
sed himself in the must unqualified manner in favor good deal; I did it on purpose to bave the more to 
of the election of the President of the Republic, by inform against them; I joined them because I 
universal suffrage. A resolution to that effect was thought something would turn out injurious to the 
carried by the majority of the com aission. Gen. peace of the country; and I thought I would get as 
Lamorictere was likewise heard before the com- much information as I could, fur the purpose of 
mission. He expresses his approbation of the putting a stop to it; I knew I was mixed up with a 
chapter on the army, and particularly that article class of characters who would do any thing and 
which forbidsservice by substitute. The preamble 
it is said is retained without material alteration.— 
It would, therefore, seem that the committee ad- 
heres to the much disputed clause, which declares 
that every one hasa right to demaud employment 
from the state, a right expressed by the words, “Le 
droit du travail.” 

Itis expected that M. Marrast, the reporter of 
the committee, will present the project to the As- 
sembly on Monday next, and that the discussion 
upon it will commence on the 28th. 

It appears that the military commissions estab- 
lished in Paris for the trial of the insurgents of 
Jane have already decided nearly 4,000 cases. Of 
thoes 150 have been ordered to be tried by a supe- 
rior court-martial, 1700 have been sentenced to 
transportation, and 2000 have been discharged by 
order of General Bertrand. The return of these men 
into society, after their late association with thou- 
sends of convicted insurgents, occasioned, we are 
told, unpleasant forebodings in Paris. Namerous 
arrests continued, however, to be made daily. 
rrhe Presse publishes a curious statement to show 
that “the premium ofinsurance against the risk of 
-war paid by France since 1831 amounts to 6850 mil- 
lions of francs.” This, it shows, by giving the ex- 
penses of the army, &c., from 1831 to 1849, both in- 
cluded; during which nineteen years the produce 
was as follows:— 


rigorous action of Government in repressing them: 
e regret to state that in various parts of Eng- 
land the proceedings of the Chartists have broken 
out into violence. At Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
other districts round Manchester, considerable ex- 
citement has existed for some time past, and the 
clubs have been more than usually active. Mobs 
have paraded the streets armed with pikes and 
uns; and there can be no doubt that some scheme 
as been concerted with the disaffected in other 
parts of the kingdom to get up some insurrection- 
ary movement. On Monday evening at Ashton a 
policeman on duty was brutally assassinated, being 
rst stabbed with a pike, and then shot through the 
body. The military on being called out instantly 
apenra the rioters who were parading the streets. 
n Monday the Manchester magistrates struck a 
blow against club organization by arresting four- 
teen of the chief leaders of the various clubs in dif- 
ferent parts of the town; all their paper were seized. 
The prisoners apprehended have been remanded 
fora week. At Hyde, Dukenfield, and Oldham, 
the Chartists have appeared in eensiderable num- 
ber-, parading through the districts armed with 
pikes and guns, but in all cases, upon the appear- 
ance of the poaa or the military, they have taken 
to their heels and have dispersed. At Birmingham 
the activity of the magistrates has resistedany overt 
acts of violence. In our own town we have been 
tolerably quiet. The two prisoners who have been 
for some time in custody on a charge of supplying 
arms to the Irish rebels have been committed for 
trial, when the principal designs of the conspira- 
or On Kia side of the channel will probably be dis- 
osed. 

In the metropolis the Government, having re- 
ceived secret information of the intentions of the 
Chartists to make an attack upon some of the pub- 
lic buildings, took measures to defeat their design. 
On Wednesday evening strong bodies of police, well 
armed for an encounter, made a sudden attack up- 
on the Chartist Club in Webber street, Blackfriars, 
and captured fourteen men. Upon their being 
searched they were tound to be armed with pistols 
loaded to the muzzle, pikes, three cornered dag- 
gers, spear heads and swords, with an ample sup- 
ply of gunpowder, shot and tow balls. Upon one 
man 75 pounds of ball cartridge was discovered.— 
A gang of Chartists in York street, Westminster, 
were waiting to march out to join their comrades, 


every thing. When the chairman made use of the 
expression, ‘The blow must be struck to miini 
only Gurney and Ritchie were present of the pr 
soners here now. I was employed by nobody to 
make a statement of any thing of the kind; I have 
1 the men with bullets and powder. They 
did not want much urging; but I urged them on. 
I have given powder and bullets only to Gurney; I 
Gare him at one time about half a pound of Porn 
remember counting a lot of bullets and giving 


them to him.” 
; MaNcHESTER, Saturday noon. 

It is with feelings of much satisfaction that I am 
enabled to communicate to you that the city and 
surrounding district is quiet. The magistrates, and 
other local authorities of Manchester are well pre- 
pared for any outbreak that may take place, and it 
is satisfactory to know that all the mevements of 
the Chartist ‘body are fully known. The exami- 
nation of all the parties, implicated in the recent 
transactions, is not completed. In the early part 
of next week, the magistrates will dispose of the 
several cases which yet remain untouched. I may 
add, that the public mind is pericculy easy as to any 


outbreak. 
OLDHAM, August 19. 
I have only to report that the Chartist body here 
is quiet, and from all I can gather from among them, 
they feel that it is madness to attempt any rising 


3 major) 0 and were captured; and in one or two other parts sa eh Boron, Saturday, 11 A. M. 
yee merle, 3 ran 000 | of the metropolis similar arrests were made. It is Notwithstanding the fact that there are a great 
A AAP alaries, &c. 5 ee. reported that the Government have complete in- many Chartists here, no anxiety is felt for the peace 
Man fa 2 te Shan ) 15,490,000 | formation respecting the designs of the parties, | of the town. The meetings of the body are held 
Found cture of arms, 81,056,000 and have taken the most effectual measures 10 nightly. They are, however, well watched, 
n de 30,311,000 | suppre-s any further attempts which may be made cannot by any means make a rising unknown to 
Military buildings, TFA 1 809 90 to disturb the public peace. the local authorities. 
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Fortifications, 101,650,000} VERY LATEST INTELLIGENCE Her woop, August 19. 


The chartists here are very angry with those of 
Manchester and Birmingham, for allowing them- 
selves to be caught as they were. Secret meetings 
are being held every night. 


The Hudson Bay Company. 

In the House of Commons, last night, on the mo- 
tion for going into a committee of supply, Mr. 
Chuste opposed the grant of Vancouver's land to 
the Hudson Bay Company; and, after a lengthened 
discussion, the motion was lost by a majority of 18 
—76 against, and 58 for the motion. 


Interesting from France. 
Panis, Friday afternoon. 

Amnesty to e spoken of. 

The ay is quiet, but fears are entertained for the 
peace of the city. 

The returns of the Bank of France are this week 
favorable. 

Our late dates state the that city continues under 
the preparation of a defence, and all the move- 
ments are under the direction of Cavaignac. 

In the departments, some excitement prevails, 
and at all points there is a clore watch kept. The 
soldiery is provisioned fur several days. 

The evidence of Rollin, Lamartine and Arago is 
punted: but it is too long for our telegraphic des- 
patch, 


New constructionsand purchase of land, 34,775,000 
Expenditure on the effective army, 4,528,308, 000 
General expenses, 1,120, 170, 000 
Extraordinary expenses, 410,000,000 
Military pensions, 792,000,000 


From England, Ireland and the 
Continent of Europe, 
By Electric Telegraph, Special Railways, Messen- 
ger Expresses and Steamboat Express, 
From Dublin, Belfast, Waterford & Cork. 


Our Liverpool correspondent furnishes the fol- 
lowing intelligence from various points, being the 
latest received at Liverpool previous to the departure 
of the steamer, on Saturday, the 19th August.—N. 


Y. Herald. 
Affairs in Ireland. 
Dus ttn, Friday evening. Aug. 18, M. 

The State Trials — Tie Queen v. O’Doherty.—At 
the opening of the court, this morning, Mr. Butt, 
Q. C., spoke for the defence; his address occupied 
upwards of three hours. Mr. Whitside replied on 
behalf of the Crown, in a most powerful and elo 
quent address, which occupied fuily three hours in 
its delivery. 

It being half past 5 o'clock, the court adjourned 
until 10 o’clock un Saturday morning. 

This is the last trial that will take place under 
the present commission. 

Previous to the trial of Mr. O’Doherty being pro- 
ceeded with, Mr. James Martin was brought up, in 
custody, for contempt of court, in having used 
threatening language to Mr. Waterhouse, the fore- 
man of the jury who tried his brother, John Mar- 
tin. After a suitable admonition by the Chiet 
Baron, he was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment in Newgate. 

Lord Hardinge is at present in Limerick, but is 
expected to return to Dublin immediaiely. The 
object of the noble commander’s mission being 
$ ted we believe he will speedily return to 

ngland. 

The scene of the late insurrection in the south, 
is now one of perfect tranquility. The peasantry 
are industriously engaged in their usual pursuits; 
and on the surface, at least, of society, there is 
hardly a ruffle. ee 

The scent lies very hot, in Limerick, after Mr 
R. O’Gorman, jun. 

It has been found necessary to remove fourteen of 
the state prisoners from the jails of Kilmarnham 
and Negate, to Belfast, in consequence of their over- 
ccowded state. Thoy were conveyed by railway to 
Kingetown, and embarked in a war steamer; among 
them were Mr. Meaney, of the Tribune; Mr. Bren- 
nan, of the Felon; Mr. O’Higgins, Mr. Rooke, Mr. 
Waish, Mr. Crotty, Mr. Baker, Mr. Teafe, Mr. Jus. 
Bergen, of New York, and Mr. Eugene O’Rielly. 

The accounts of the potato crop received in Dub- 
lin, yesterday, from all parts of the country, are 
most disastrous. The weather continues for the 
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6,850, 000, 000 

Since the revolution of February the French army 
has been greatly increased. Betore the revolution 
the effect of the army for 1848 was fixed at 342,- 
767 men; but since that period 170,360 additional 
men have been called into active service, so that at 
the present moment the French army amounts to 
522.127 men. 

The Moniteur contains decrees on the repression 
of offences of the press, arid on the caution money 
of the journals. The former decree subjects to a 
fine of from £300 to 6000, and to imprisonment of 
from three months to five years, offences against 
the rights or authority of the Chief of the Execu- 
tive, vy aged Republican institutions, the constitu- 
tion, the principle of the sovereignty of the people 
and universal suffrage, and to other comparative 
amounts of fine and imprisonment for other offen- 
ces; and the latter decree imposes caution mone 
of 124,000 for a daily journal, and other correspond- 
ing amounts for other periodical publications. 

The Princess de Belgtojoso has arrived at Paris, 
on something of a diplomatic mission from the 
King of Sardinia. Her missjon has not as yet been 
very successful. It will be remembered that the 
Princess de Belgiojoso is the lady who, at the very 
hear pagar an of the Italian struggle, raised a 
body of cavalry at her own expense, and at the 
head of which she marched to the assistance of the 
people of Lombardy. Since that timeshe has been 
with the Piedmontese army through all its vicissi- 
tudes, and ber regiment has participated in all the 
troubles, as well as in the defeats, which thatarmy 
bas undergone. The Princess gives a most alarm- 
ing and distressing account of the state of Italy, 
and she describes Milan as only at the beginning 
of its misfortunes. 


Hanover. 


The King has persisted in his refusal to order the 
troops of his kingdom to swear allegiance to the 
Archduke Regent, on the ground that the nation- 
ality of Germany must depend upon the perfect 
union of perts and not on empty forms, and that 
the latter are not necessary to consolidate the in- 
tegrity ofthe Empire. The union of the German 
national colors with those of Hanover has been de- 
cided on. The Duke of Brunswick has followed 
the example of his Royal neighbor in opposing the 
arbi enactments of the Frankfort Government. 

The Chartists in England. 

The European Times gives the following sum- 


f 
The War in Denmark. 

Letters from Amsterdam, ofa late date, have 
been received this morning, in which there is ex- 
pressed the univcrsal opinion, that the rupture 
with Denmark will be speedily adjusted. Addi- 
tional troops were arriving daily, but it was said 
that 5 had been issued to countermand their 
march. 


The Latest Market Reports, &c. 
Lon pon, Saturday, August 19. 

The transactions in foreign exchanges in Lone 
don are limited. The demand for Hamburg has 
fallen off. The rate is upward. Paris, and other 
places on the continent, remain unchanged. Con- 
sol 853a F. It is now raining heavily. 

We have a telegraphic message from Madrid 
stating thatthe... (The telegraph stopped withou 
further information, leaving you and your readers 
in a delightful state of suspense.) 

Livernroot Conn MARE RET, } 
Saturday, Aug. 12—12 o’cluck, Noon. 

Although the weather continues gloomy, up to 
this hour, there is no change in our corn market, 
either in prices, or in the movements of buyers or 
speculators. 

LIVERPOOL COTTON, MARKET, } 
Saturday, Aug. 19—17 o clock, Noon. 

There is not any particular feature in the mar- 
ket to-day. Prices are without change, and the 
calea will probably reach 5,000 bales. 
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MancaestTer Corn Market, Aug. 19. 

The weather to-day is fine, and very favorable 
for harvest operations. Still, from the reports which 
prevail respecting the potatoe disease, and the ap- 
pearance of Irish buyers in the Liverpool market, 

olders are very firm to-day, and asked advanced 
rates for almost every article in the trade. Up till 
this hour few transactions are noticed, but both In- 
dian meal and barrelled flour are higher than on 
this day week. 


Manchester Goods and Yarn Mar- 


ket, Aug. 19. 
The demand for all n of goods at our 
market to-day, is limited. but holders in their opera- 
tions are firm, and prices are not lower. Although 


the state of affairs in Ireland are discouraging, the | Maine 


market would improve were it not for the untavor- 
able character of the weather. Rather better priccs 
are being paid for East India qualities of yarn. All 
parties agree that,should the harvest be seasonable, 
a steady progress would manifest itself in a state of 
trade, throughout the manufacturing districts. 
i GLaseow, Friday Night. 

There is not any change in the cotton or yarn 
markets. The iron market was also without 
change—the business was extremely limited, 45s 6d 
is the latest quotation for No. 1, and 45s for mixed 
numbers, cash. In other matters, nothing to re- 


port. 
HULL, Friday. 
There is not any feature worth narrating, in our ex- 
ress, which has just arrived from Hull; the Corn Mar- 
et there is acted upon as in other places, and prices 
have a tendency to advance. 
Dusuin Corn Market, Friday Night. 
The market here is looking up; the business is, how- 
ever, free from speculation. 
Dusiin Stock Exchanges, Friday. 
Three per cent consols, 85, $. l; Three and a half per 
cent stock , 854, 2,4) bank stock, 180. 


Tue CnolLEkRA.— From a late number of the 
Military Medical Gazettee, it appears that since 
the appearance of the epidemic in Russia, there 
were seized at St. Petersburg, from its first ap- 
pearance, the 30th of June to the 31st of July, 
19,772 persons, of whom 4834 recovered, and 
11,068 died. In the whole of Russia, since the 
first appearance of the cholera, from the 28th 
of October, 1846, to the 5th of July, 1848, 
290.318 persons were seized with the epidemic, 
and 116,658 died. On the 23th of July there 
were at St. Petersburg 2396 cholera cases. In 
the course of the day 137 tresh cases occurred; 
211 recovered and 82 died, 45 of whom were in 
their own dwellings. On the 29th, there were 
2240 sick—132 new cases; 188 recovered and 
68 died. On the 30th there remained 2116 cases 
under treatment. 

Letters from Alexandria, Egypt, of the 22d of 
July, announce that the cholera had manifested 
itself with considerable intensity at Cairo, and 
that the epidemic had also reached Tantal, a 
town on the Damietta branch of the Nile. Alex. 
andria had hitherto been spared, and as the ma- 
lady was brought by pilgrims from Constantino- 
ple, several of whom were yisiled with it in the 
lazaretto of Alexandria, the correspondent infers 
from its not meeting there the atmospheric con- 
dition necessary for its development that the 
city had nothing to apprehend from its effects. 
Public prayers had been ordered throughout 
Egypt, by the Chief of the Ulemas, for the ces- 
sation of the cholera. A letter from Tatnopotis, 
in Austrian Gallicia, dated the 26th July, states 
that the cholera hai declared itself with great 
intensity at Okapa, a Russian town, thirty leagues 
distant from Tarnapolis, whence it had spread 
with extreme rapidity over the entire western 
frontier of Gallicia. It is asserted that the cho- 
lera is not only raging at Stockholm, but that it 
has penetrated into the interior of the country, 
into Finland and Lapland, and that it is of a 
most malignant character. 


Statistics. 


APN NE Nl —: 


Import oF SuGar.—According to a resolution of 
the Senate, calling upon the Secretary of the Trea- 
bury lorinformation concerning the umount of iin- 
portations of Sugar into the United States during the 
year 1847, and trom the Ist of July in that year to 
the 3lst of March, 1848, the following reply has been 
furnished ; 


— 


Sugar Imported in the year 1848. Valued at 
Brown Sugar ibs. 226,603,261 $9,324,721 
White Clayed 9,146,100 466,372 
Loaf and other refined, 1,089,177 66,119 


Sugur imported from July 1, 47, io March 31, 48. 


Valued at 
Brown Sugar Ibs, 155,721,516 65,978,304 
White Clayed 6,018,572 306,998 
J7ͤö ⅛ ů ee ee 42029 noo YEP 949 


— 


In Browns there has been a slight per centage de- 
crease, about an equal per ceninge on White Clay- 
ed, and a gain of about 60 per cent. on Loaf and 
other refined. > 


— e — 


RELIEF or SEamen.—In answer to a resolution 
of the Senate, the Secretary uf the Treasury com- 
municated, towards the close of the session, a state- 
ment of the money collected and expended fur ihe 
relief of the sick and disabled senmen. It has just 
been printed, and from it we gather the amount re- 
ceived and expended in each Stute and ‘Yerr.tory, 
from the year 1833 to the present time inclusive : 


Re: eived. Ex. ended 
$167,765 67 $128,750 93 
New Hampshire 22 805 48 26,417 28 
Vermont 1299 19 303 U5 
Massachusetts 558,100 28 454,445 55 
Rhode Island 74.565 35 95.074 97 
Connecticut 82 595 63 57,216 51 
New York 620.965 17 626,272 59 
New Jersey 89.374 48 11.529 72 
Pennsylvania 211.018 83 331,778 88 
Delaware 30,534 50 262 21 
Maryland 188,041 29 385.914 62 
District of Columbia 31,256 82 24.811 38 
Virginia 116,657 61 230.435 65 
North Carolina 73,724 76 112.678 28 
South Carolina 59,749 71 143,313 18 
Georgia 26,470 83 95,379 72 
Alabama 30.925 23 89,251 42 
Florida 18.880 27 52,108 08 
Louisiana 142, 180 88 414,692 27 
Mississippi 3.891 41 139 57 
Michigan 6,698 68 4,427 07 
Ohio 17,987 65 17,811 72 
Kentucky 9,549 07 15.316 93 
Missouri 16,937 88 29,825 93 
Tennessee 2,583 97 74 99 
Texas 428 88 89 96 
Illinois 259 74 
Total $2,604,275 31 3,345,291 83 
Receipts. 


Total receipts to 3lst December, 1833, 
per Senate document, No. 7, 2d ses- 
sion, 23d Congiees 

Receipis ſrom collectors 
ſrom Ist January. 1831, 
to 30th June, 1847 

Appropriations by Con- 
gress 


$1,951,926 06 


$941,797 18 
492,000 00 


1,433,797 18 


Total receipts from 1802, to 30th June, 
i 3,385,723 23 


Payments. 
Total from 1802 to 30th 

June, 1847, $3,345,291 33 
Carried to the surplus 

fund prior to 1834 537 33 
Balance in favor of the 

fund on the 30th June, 

1847, per printed public 


account tor that year 39,894 57 


— 2 — 


TARIrrs or 1842 anp 1816 — The following infor- 
mation is gathered frum ollicial sources not before 
made public. They embrace information on the 
result of the tariffs of 1842 and 1846 respectively, 
and the value of merchandise remaining in ware- 

ouse: 


The following tables exhibit the comparative value 
of the receipts into the Treasury under the tariffs of 
1842 and 1346 respectively: 


Receipts during the 3d 
quarter of 1842 were 
$6,281,659 18; one- 
third of which is 

4th quarter of 1842, 

do 1843, 

do 1843, 


1843, 
1843, 
1844, 
1844, 


$2 093,886 39 
3.927.137 81 
2.940.804 16 
4,106,039 75 
—— 13,067,865 11 
6,132,272 09 
3,881,993 47 
7.675.366 40 
8,493,938 98 


st 


2d 


3d 
4th 
lst 
2d 


26,183,570 94 


3d do 1844, 10,873,718 04 
4th do 1844, 4,067,445 15 
Ist do 1845, 6,385,558 83 
2d do 1845, 6,201,390 68 
— 27,528,112 70 
3d do 1845, 8, 861.932 14 
4th do 1845, 4,192,790 77 
Ist do 1846, 7,357,192 51 
2d do 1846, 6.300,752 45 
— — 26,712,667 87 
3d do 1846, 6.153.826 58 
4th Oct. & Nov. 2,427,461 48 
— 8.581, 288,06 


Total value, 


ori. „ T 10% „ e „„ 


$102,073,607 68 


— — $3,385,723 23 


December. 1846, and since that period up to the 30th 
June, 1848, the following have been the receipts :— 


Receipts during the 4th 


quarter of 1846, $3,641,192 22 
Deduct Oct and Nov., 
1846, 2,427,461 48 
— 1,213,730 74 
Ist quarter of 1847, 6,319,041 48 
2d do 1847, 7.633,804 38 


13,952,845 86 


3d do 1847, 11,106,257 41 
4:h do 1847, 5,379,152 74 
ist do 1848, 9.383.092 92 
24 do 1848, 5,888,567 89 


31,757,010 96 


Total value, $16,923,647 56 


The tariff of 1842 brought into the Treasury, during 
its Operation of 51 months, per month, $2,001,441 32. 
_ Tho tariff of 1846 brought into the Treasury during 
its Operation, from Dec. Ist, 1846, to 30th June. 1848. 
a period of nineteen months, per month, $2,469,665 
65 ; thus showing a balance in favor of the present 
tariff of 1846 of $468,224 33 per month. 

The value of goods remaining in warehouses (bond- 
ed) on the 3ist Dec., 1847, was $4,.853,591—upon 
which the duties amount to $1,524,857 16. As usual, 
New York claims nearly half the goods warehoueed. 
The following shows the principal places where the 
goods are stored : 


New York, _ $2,173,504 
Boston. 913,888 
Philadelphia, 1,118,571 
Baltimore, 90,229 
New Orleans, 296,112 
Charleston, 76,067 
Other districts, 185,220 

$4,863,591 


— ad 
Srece Exroxrs.— The followirg table will show 
the exports of specie from New Vork, as designated 
by the entries at the Custom-house, since the publi- 
cation of our last report, and during the year: 


Ship Admiral, Havre, five francs, $S2 850 
do do Mexican dollars, 36 595 
Steamer Hermann, Bremen, Mexican dols. 4.460 
do do five francs, 15,000 
do do Prussia n silv. dols. 2,520 
do do sovereigns, 375 
Brig Olean, Curracoa, f 2,079 
Total, August 18 to 26, $334,179 
Shipments Jan. 1 to Aug. 18, 3,245,939 
Total for 1848, $3,380,118 


— 0 

TONNAGE OP THE Statss.—The following table 
shows the amount of tonnage built and owned by 
te pacing States, for two years, ending June 30, 


Built. Built. Owned. 


1846. 1847. 1846. 1847. 
Maine 49.447 63,548 385,107 374,347 
New York 33.253 59,964 655,701 747.019 
Massachusetts , 24,321 27,769 641,574 577,513 
Pennsylvania 15,787 24,126 148.057 182,996 
Ohio 9,615 18191 39,915 50.779 
Maryland 13,817 12,691 128,449 139,119 
New Jersey 5,856 9,830 76.013 83.724 
Louisiana 541 493 181,257 213,537 

—— — 
WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1846. 
Free States. Slave-holding States. 

New Yor’, 2, 377,890 Virginia 740.855 
Pennsylvania 1,676,115 Tennessee 640 627 
Ohio 1,502,122 Kentucky 590,253 
Massachusetts 729,030 North Carolina 484.870 
Indiana 678,696 Georgia 405 696 
Maine 600,438 Alnbama 335,186 
Illinois 472,254 Missouri 323,890 
New Jersey 351,588 Maryland 320,204 
Connecticut 301,856 South Caiolina 249,084 
Vermont 291,218 Mississippi 173,074 
New Hampshire 284,036 Lousiana 158.457 
Michigan 211.560 Arkansas 77.174 
Rhode Island 105,587 Delaware 58,661 
Iowa 42,924 Florida 27,943 
Wisconein 30,749 

9,656,063 4,594,976 


Two-thirds and more of the white population was 
in the free States; the proportion is probably now 
greater than in 1840, the prodigious increase in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, more than 
counterbalancing the white population of Texas, 
added tu the slave- holding union since 1840. New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio united, contained 
more white persons than the fourteen slave-holding 
States united. 

— — 

TEMPERANCE Sratistics.— Mr. Delavan, the Tem- 
perance Lecturers gives the following statistics rela- 
tive to the progress of the cause in this country and 
in Europe, 


+ 
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cieties, with 2,615,000 members, which includes the 
Sens of Temperance. In England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, eight hundred and fifty temperance socie- 
ties, with 7,640,000 members. In the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, there nre nine hundred 
and any temperance societies, with 370,000 mem- 
bers. In S. America, there are 17,000 persons who 
have signed the temperance pledge. In Germany 
there are fifteen hundred temperance societies, with 
1,300,000 members. In Sweden and Norway there 
are five hundred and ten temperance societies, with 
120,000 members. In the Sandwich Islands there 
are 5000 persons who have ngaen the pledge of total 
abstinence. At the Cape of Good Hope, there are 
900 pledged members. Upwards of 7000 persons 
annually perish in Great Britain through accidents, 
while drunk, and the loss to the working classes 
alone, through drinking, appears to be annually 

000. The enormous sum of 590,000. 000 
were expended in Great Britain, last year, for in- 
toxicating beverages, and 520,000,000 ot gallons of 
malt liquors were brewed last year in Great Britain. 
In Russia all temperance societies are strictly for 
bidden by the Emperor. In Prussia, Austria and 
Italy, there are no temperance societies. In France, 

temperance cause, although yet in its infancy, is 
greatly on the increase. The first temperance socie- 
ty in the world, as far as discovery is known, was 
anes in Germany, on Christmas day, in the year 

— — 

Tux Porr Trant er Tas West.—DeBow's Com- 
mercial Review, for July, contains some interesting 
tables of the Pork trade of the Western States. The 
number of hogs slaughtered during the yeare 1847-8, 
was 1,500,000—an increase of nearly fifty per cent. 
over previous years. The number slaughtered in 
Cincinnatti alone amounted to 575,000. Only a 
small portion of this valuable produet is exported : 
and four-fifths of that sent out of the conntry is to the 
British Colonies, South America, and West Indies. 


COTTON .—Virginia Cotton Statement, year ending 
Sist August, 1848: ; 

Receipts, including those by Dismal Swamp Canal, 9100 
rts 556; stock on hand 544, 1100 
Consumed in Eastern Virginia and Maryland, 8000 

In the annual statements of Cotton manafactared in 
the United States, there are some important omissions, 
and the extent of them is annually increasing. 

The following may not be correct, but does not over- 
rate the quantity excluded both from the amounts pro- 
duced and consumed in the United States: 

In North Carolina, manatactured in the in- 
terior, which formerly constituted a por- 


tion of mecelple aud exports, 15,000 bales. 
In South Carolina, 6,000 
In Georgia, 6,000 


In Alabama, &c. 
Received at Cincinnati, chiefly from Ten- 
nessee, in 1547, 2,500 
Received at Piusburg & Wheeling from do 12,500 
Received in Kentucky, A 
Mills in Missouri, Tennessee, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, &. 12,500 
Wot embraced in annual statement, either of 
production or consumption, . 
Charleston Courier. 


— oa — 


BUSINESS REVIEW. 


Corrox.— From a letter published in the Mil- 
ledgeville Recorder of 8th ult., written by G. B. 
Lamar, Eq. of New York, to a planter in the 
South, we take the following in reference to the 
Cotton Market, and the probable future prices. 

Phe stock io Great Britain, 1st July, 


American. Total. 
was 526,000 737,000 
Against last year, 384,000 570,000 


The consumption and export have been equal 
to 23,000 American, and 26,000 total per week 
for 1848, against 16,500 American, and 22,700 
total last year. 

Ther were 122,000 bales on the way to Great 
Britsin, and probably 100,000 of the stock on 
shipbosrd, and on hand, wili find its way there, 
and perhaps 100,000 of the new crop prior to 
E January 1849, which will make the statement 

us: 


American. 
Stock Ist July, 526.000 
On the sea, 120.000 
Of the Stoek, 100,000 Bales. 
Of new 100,000 —— 846,000 


Consumption and expert 26 weeks, 
from ist July to Ist January, 
1849, say 26,000 per week, 276,000 

Stock of American, Ist January, 1849, 170,000 
A stock of 270,000 bales only of American 

Cotton ia Liverpool, while it is excluding all 

others from the markets, would be a small con- 

sideration ; if it be but 170,000 bales, prices will 
go to 8 to 10 cts, per Ib., again, if the growing 
crop do not exceed 2,600,000—provided that 
peace and commercial confidence be by that 


— ꝑ-— m — 


From the Lake Proridence Journal, the Canton 
Creole, the St. Francisville (La.) Chronicle, the 
Point Coupee Echo, the Albany ( Ga.) Courier, the 
Alexandria (La.) Democrat, the Livingston, (Als. ) 
paper, and others, we learn that the rains in the 
latter part of July have had a very injurious 
effect upon the cotton crops. The ball worm is 
also doing some injury, though its ravages are 
not so great as in preceding years. In Missis- 
sippi there is some complaint of rust in the cot- 
ton. From the indications it is believed that the 
oF will not be an average one. 

. The amount of sales, and the prices are as 
follows: 

Co.umsia, S. C.— Sales for the week, ending 
19th ult., reach 1347 bales, ranging from 4} to 
63 in price. 

New OnxxANSs.— Sales for the week 2,600 
bales. Market unsettled. Prices range from 52 
to 74. A few bales of new crop, sold at 8 cents. 

oBILE.— Weekly sales 2000 bales, leaving a 
stock on hand of 25,615 bales, against 32,060 
bales, same time last season. Market steady. 

Togacco.—The Bowling Green (Ky.) Intelli- 
gencer states that the growing tobacco crop has 
suffered materially from tne continued rains,— 
affecting both quantity and quality. 

Corn.—The heavy rains may have done some 
damage to the earlier crops in Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland,—but never before has the 
corn crop appeared so promising in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Alabama, as at the present. 
The Richmond (Va.) Republican says: From al! 
parts of the State we hear that the corn crop is 
the most promising one seen for many years, and 
if the weather but cootinues favorable, the far- 
mers say that the yield will be enormous. Our 
Agricultural friends must not look for large 
prices for their corn this year. 

The wheat crop already garnered in, is spoken 
of as large and of superior quality. In Northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Virginia, the 
yield was large, and the planting extensive. 

Seventy Sucar Mitts have been made this 
season at Cincinuatti and shipped South. They 
cust from $3000 to 95000 each. 

he Sugar crop of Texas this year will nearly 
double that of last. 

The falling off in the produce trade this year 
is strikingly exhibited in the following statement 
from the Albany Journal of the quantities of 
flour ond grain left at tide water iu this State 
from the commencement of navigation to the 
22d of August in 1847 and °48. 


Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. Barley, bu. 
1847 2,288,303 2,454,205 4,253,763 308.266 
1848 1,099,980 894, 415 1,373.492 129.108 


Diff. 1, 188,323 1,559791 2,880,271 179,158 


Shipment of Flour and Grain to Liver- 


Ppooss 
Or, the price at which flour and wheat must be bought 
in New York and sold in Liverpool to cover costs 
and charges. , 
The Rochester Advertiser furnishes the following 
table, showing at what prices Flour and Wheat must be 
bought in New York and sold in Liverpool, in order to 
cover costs and charges:— 


Price in New York. Sales in Liverpool. 
@3 50 per br. . gales at 218. Sd. 
3 61 4 9 0 
3 75 EO penvendvavaseceeaee 6s 22 7 
3 © M 4 23 2 
4 00 M ““ngensicawete es eees “« V 9 
4111111 e ‘ “u 24 5 
4 25 EE ß wed seas „4 25 0 
1 277D::777j/ d ĩ 4 25 7 
4 50 o eer 4 26 3 
462 ᷣ „ ee 3 28 10 
4 75 be 66 %% %%% % BAAS OF i 27 5 
487 6666 q —w᷑ 12*2*ͤů . 4 283 0 
5 00 „ „„ ( rrr u 28 7 
8 121 · —Vͥ—n22Bꝛö1Q 4 29 2 
5 25 “ 6 „ „%% scene « 29 9 
5 7))))))) .. 464 30 4 
5 50 WWW t. 30 11 
5 617uue een eeweces “ 31 6 
5 75 „ 10 32 1 

5 87 6 „44% e 4 33 8 
6 00 ((( 000 eeaeaene “« 33 4 
6 11lVPui˖ ß * 33 11 
6 25 n e t 34 6 
6 37+ “ eaoe e e@veve u 35 1 
6 50 „ “ 35 8 


These estimates are made with exchanges ai seven 
percent. When they are more or less than this, of 
course the sterling rates will be reduced or increased in 
proportion. If five per cent. primage be charged there 
must be added to the above rates, the following charges 


for freight: 
If freights be Added to the above rates. 
3s Gd per brlm᷑—·H .. . 08 64d per brl. 
4 0 . 6% % % „„ 02 “ 
46 FFC 1 71 u 
§ 0 C E 2 2 « 
§ 6 bt 2 „ W % „%% %% %% %% „%%% „%%% 9 8ł 4. 
6 0 “ eee e@enGBeeceon Geeeo ae se 2 3 3 15 


HEAT. 


Priee in New Vork, Price in Liverpool, 
per 6 r 70 lbs. 
75... E E re sales at 5s 9łd. 
80 5266 „„ %%% „„ „4 ee wie E E 6 6 
•9yᷣhͥ·! „„ 84 6 7 
95 6 %%%N „ „% „%%%6„%„%'₄¹. e %% %%% %%% „%%% „%„%„„%„„„„%½6 « 611 
hh 8 — 7 Ob 
10) esa ae eens aie u 7 6 
IJ! sa 4 7 91 
/// 8 “u 8 1 
10 seeidecde ese ccesisneeeisess 2 4 8 44 
12ꝶdꝙ.ß u 8 8 
1)))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))j et 8 11 
135. a e e * e * 4 9 2 
140. e . Ld ee e * 9 § 
14355.ꝑq· ] ‚• —I—w— K＋0 Z7iu333õ32 re rere 40 9 8 
1500 ‚ —KͤIᷣ * 2 * « 10 0 


Where freights range from 11d. per imperial bushel 
of seventy Fdunds, with five per cent. primage, to 2s. 
per bushel, there should be added to the above ra'es 
from 12d, to 1s. 6gd. per bushel. The sales in New York 
are always made at sixty pougels the bushel, and in 
Liverpool at seventy pounds The charges are made 
up of the following items:—Say exchange at seven per 
cent; commission, &. four per eent; brokerage, &c., 
three cents. per bushel; marine insurance, one-and-a- 
quarter per cent.; dock and town dues, cartage, 1 
storage, fire insurance, loss in si HN two-and-a-half 
per cent.; commission for seling, &c., four-and-a half 
per cent., which mast bo added to the current rates of 


freight. 
. CORN. 

Indian Corn, by the eame rule, with seven per cent. 
exchange, and 9d. sterling freight, with five per cent 
primage, gives the estimate below. In order io covet 
costs and charges, the purchase in New York, and the 
sales in Liverpool, must be at the following rates:— 
Price in New York, Price in Liverpool, 


per 56 lbs. per 488 lbs. 

45e „„ sales at 308. 2d. 
50 6 „ „% % %%% % „% „% „% %%% „% „% 66 „ „% % „% % „% „% 66% „%% „%% „» 6 32 1 
BS cat cada case eee 5 “ 234 18 
))))ͤ ... pee eee . & 26 3 
6) «6 ‚ W—ͤ—ͤ— 33 . 38 4 
70 69959 „6 cece „ c 40 6 
— 7c et 42 8 
)) 8 4 43 0 
89 2 ‚ HH 40 47 3 
e E wee artes tees “ 49 6 
O5 -cccvcccces „„ et 51 9 

)/ͤ» ... 8 4 54 0 


If frei ghhu range from 10d. (with per centage primage) 
to 2s. per impenal busbel, there must be added to the 
above rates from 94d. to 128. per 480 pounds. 


General Intelligence. 


Tae Corrrx REOION.—. 1 correspondent of the 
Buffalo Express, writing under date June 14, from 

on, Lake Superior, says: 

Mr. Knapp, of the Vulcan Mining Company, 
has lately made some very singular discoveries 
here in working one of the veins, which he late- 
ly found. He worked into an old cave, which 
had been excavated centuries ago. This led 
them to look for other works of the same sort, 
and they have found a number of sinks in the 
earth, which they have traced a long distance. 
By digging into those sinks, they find them to 
have been made by the hand of man. It appears 
that the ancient miners went on a different princi- 
ple from what they do atthe present time. Fhe 
greatest depth yet found in these holes is thirty 
feet—alter getting down toa certain depth they 
driſied along the vein, making an opeg cut.— 
These cuts have been filled nearly toa level by 
the accumulation of soil; we find trees of the 
greatest growth standing in this gutter, and also 
find that trees of a very large growth have grown 
up anc died, and decayed many years since; in 
the same places there are now standing trees of 
three bundred years’ growtb. Last week they 
dug down into a new place, and about twelve 
feet below the surface found a mass of copper 
that will weigh from about eight to ten tons.— 
This mass was buried in ashes, and it appears 
that ihey could not bandle it, and had no means 
of cutting it, and probably built a fire to melt 
or separate the rock from it, wbich might be 
done by heating, and then dashing on cold water. 
This piece of copper is as pure and clean as a 
new cent, the upper surface has been pounded 
clear and smooth. It appears that this mass of 
copper was taken from tbe bottom of a shaft, 
at the depth of about thirty feet. In sinking 
this shaft from where the mass now lies they fol- 
lowed the course of the vein, which pitches con- 
siderably ; this enabled them to raise it as far as 
the hole came up with the siant. At the bottom 
of the shalt they found skids of black oak, from 
eight to twelve inches in diameter. These sticks 
were charred through, as if burot; they found 
large wooden wedges in the same situation. Jn 
this shaft they found a miner’s gad and a narrow 
chisel made oſ copper. I do not know whether 
(hese copper tools are tempered or not, but their 
make displays good workmanship. They have 
taken out more than a ton of copper stones, 
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are nearly round, with ascore cut around the 
centre, and looked as if this score was cut for 
the purpose of putting a withe round for a han- 
dle. The Chippeway Indians all say that this 
work was never done by Indians. This discovery 
will lead to a new method of finding veins in this 
country, and may be of great benefit to some. 
I suppose they will keep finding new wonders 
for some time yet, as it is but a short time since 
they found the old mine. There is copper here 
in abundance, and | think people will begin to 
dig it in a few vears. Mr. Knapp has found con- 
siderable silver durir.g the past winter. 


Fine at Ax BANT.— A destructive fire broke 
out at Albany, N. Y. on the 17th ult., in some 
buildings in the rear of Broadway & Herkimer 
streets, which ragé@ for several hours and con- 
sumed upwards of four hundred buildings. The 
loss of property is immense. The district burned 
is bounded south by Herkimer street and Church 
street; thence west along Church and Lydius 
streets; thence north along Union street to Hud- 
son street, though no houses were burned in Hud- 
son street. The eastern boundary was the dock, 
along which, with the exception of three or 
four stores, all was burned. About one-eighth of 
the city is in ruins. 

The losses in the various streets are as fol- 
lows: 

Pier—Thirty-three buildings. 

In the Basin—Two Boston schooners, five tow- 
boats belonging to Swiſisure Line, and float, 
two lake boats, two barges belonging to the Eagle 
tow-boat line, and several canal boats. 

Quay street—Thirty-eight buildings, most of 
them three and four-story brick stores. 

Broad way One hundred and thirty-nine stores 
and dwellings, including the Eagle Tavern and 
Townsend House, U. States Hotel, Columbia 
Hotel, &c. 

Church street Forty-four buildings. 

Diagonal street Two buildings. 

Union street—Thirty-Four houses. 

Hamilton street— Twenty-four houses. 

Davison street—Fifteen houses. 

Hudson street—Four houses. 

Elizabeth street— Fifty-two houses. 

Dennison street Two houses. 

Lydius street—Thirly houses. 

Bleecker street—Tuirleen houses. 

Herkimer street—Tnree houses. 

Dalhus street—Six houses. Total, 439. 

The amount of insurance is stated by the sev- 
eral companies and agencies, to be as ſollows: 
Albany Insurance Co., S. Groesbeck, 


Secretary, : $175,000 
Albany Fireman’s, R. Van Rensselaer, 

Secretary, 80,000 
Albany Co. Mutual, M. Trotter, Sec- 

retary, 60,000 
Mutual Safety, N. York, J. W. Ford, 

Agent, 60,000 


N. American, N. York, S. Groesbeck, 
Agent, 

National, N. York, E. Satterlee, Agent, 

Equitable N. York, do. dv. 

Cuy, N. York, P. W. Gout, do. 

Hartford, Conn., Steele & Durrie, 
Agent, 

Hartford Protection, Etna, J. F. Jen- 
kins, Agent, 

Northwestern, Oswego, J. W. Ford, 
Agent, 


25 000 
15, 000 
14 QuU 

4.600 
30,000 
25,000 


15.000 


Camden, N. J., A. C. Bentley, Agent, 20.000 
Columbus, Ohio, H. N. Dowd, do. 7,000 
Lexington, Ky., do do. 6,000 
Protection, N. J., J. L. Norton, do. 9,600 


Total, $546,200 

This aggregate does not, probably, cover the 

whcle amount insured. Policies have undoubt- 

edly been issued by companies who have no agen- 
Cies in this city. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS, 


OFFICE or THE Coast Survey, 
WASHINGTON, August 16, 1848. 


The following discoveries and determinations 
recently made by the hydrographic party of the 
coast survey employed on ine Nantucket Shoals, 
under the command of Lieutenant C. H. Davis, 
U. S. N. are of sufficient importance to be 
communicated immediately. They will be 
transierred at the close of the season to the pre- 
liminary charts of the Nantucket Shoals. 

Ist. A shoal 23 to three miles long, making off 
from the southern eatremity of Great Rip, with 
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oms. 
E. direction (mag.) and has only 8 feet on it in 
several places. 

The distance between the eastern end of the 
South Shoal and the new determination is only 
6? miles. The southern limit of dangeron Great 
Rip is fifteen miles from the shore. Vessels 
passing to the Southward of Great Rip, or to the 
eastward of the Old Nantucket South Shoal, 
should be careful to govern themselves accor- 
dingly. 

The Centre of the Shoal bears from Saukaty 
Head SE. 2E. (mag.) and South 62 degs., 30 
mins., (true) — 132 miles distant. 

2d. A small shual, having only 8 feet of water 
on it in one spot, which bears N. 1 W. (maz.,) 
and N. 11 deg. W (true) from eastern end of Old 
South Shoal—4j miles distant. 

3d. A small shoal, with 16 feet on it, a little 
northward and eastward of the preceding, bear- 
ing N. by E. 3 E. (mag.,) and N. 7 deg., 25 
mins. E. (true.) from Old South Shoal—5} miles 
distant. 

4th. A small shoal, with 13 feet on it, to the 
eastward ofsouth end of Bass Rip. The middle 
of this Shoal bears from Sankaty Head SE. by 
E. (mag.) and S. 65 deg. E. (true)—6 miles dis- 
tant. 

5th. A very small shoal spot, having only 10 
feet of water on it, north of Bass Rip, and one 
mile distant from the shoal, discovered in that 
vicinity in 1847, and now marked ^n the latest 
Coast Survey, preliminary sketch” of the Nan- 
tucket Shoals. This spot bears from Great 
Point Light SE. : E. (mag) and S. 62 deg. E. 
(true) —6 miles distant. 

The ground to the northward and to the north. 
ward aud eastward of the Old South Shoal is 
broken, dangerous, and marked by occasional 
strong tide rips. 

Coasters taking the outside way are advised to 
follow down the east side of “Bass Rip,“ and 
passing over the tail of it in four fathoms, to 
haul round under the south side of the Old 
Man,” which [it is always visible] it is best to 
keep in sight. Here they will have a good beat- 
ing channel of at least two miles—i. e. from half 
a mile to two and a half miles from the Old 
Man.” Vessels taking this course with an ebb 
(or westerly) tide, will clear the shoal in a few 
hours. They will also have more room, and be 
more favored by the prevailing westerly winds, 
than in the Sound. A. D. BACHE, 

Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey. 
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The St. Louis Republican has a letter written 
from Kausas River, in the Pottowatomie nation, 
datek July 25th last, as follows :— 

A party of Pottowatomies, with a few Sacs 
and Kickapoos, have just returned to this place 
from a buffalo hunt high up on this river. ‘hey 
report that about the time they reached the buf- 
falo they fell in with the Kaw Indians, who pro- 
posed that they should join and tiunt peaceably 
together ; they consented, and travelled fur one 
day or so; they then met the Pawnees and Ca- 
manches, also together. ‘I'he chiefs of each 
party exchanged friendly greetings by smoking, 
&c.; they parted with an agreement to meet 
next day, and have a cour.cil and friendly feast. 

After the Pawnees reached their camp they 
sent two young men back, with the pipe which 
had been carried to the chiefs of the Camanches 
to smoke, and from the localities of the different 
bands, they approached the Kaws first—who, as 
they rode up in all the confidence of being re- 
spected as messengers of peace, fired upon and 
kilied one of the Pawnees, and the other wheeled 
and ran, the Kaws in pursuit, but being unable 
to overtake him, a young Potiowatomie, who 
became muck excited, und was mounted on a 
fleet horse, dashed off after and soon overtook 
the Pawnee, and killed him with a spear, in de- 
fiance of the commands of bis chief. 

The consequence was, the Pawnees and Ca- 
manches, seeing the fate of their messengers, 
made a charge promiscuously upon the party, to 
punish the act of treachery and to revenge their 
comrades ; the Pottowatomies, without wishing 
to do so, had to fire in defence. ‘The result is, 
they bave arrived with five scalps taken from 
the tribes with whom they have always been on 
terms of peace aud friendship. ‘They report that 
they killed many more, who were taken from 
the field immediately by their friends. 

The circumstance of the Pottowatomies being 
caught in bad company, has been the indirect 


which it is connected by a short ridge of 3} fath- | cause of probably entailing upon them a war 
This shoal lies in a N. by W. and S. by;with powerful and dangerous enemies, whose 


proximity renders it easy for them to continually 
harrass them. The chiefs and sensible part of 
the Pottowatomies regret the circumstance which 
has involved them in a war with their neighbors, 
the Pawnees, who have always manifested the 
greatest desire for peace. But, with the infatua- 
lion natural to an Indian when he sees a scalp or 
hears the war-whoop, they are now talking aod 
preparing for war. 

The traders here have exerted themselyes to 
induce the Pottowatomies to despatch eome of 
their young men to the Pawnees, with the scalps 
of their friends, and a message of peace, to in- 
vite them into a council to adjust their difficul- 
ties. I think it will succeed. 


Tue Winnesaco Inpians.—These In- 
dians nave halted at the Sioux Rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 130 miles above Fort Snelling, not 
being allowed by the Chippewas to proceed—al- 
ledging to the Winnebagoes that the act of Con- 
gress or treaty, by which these lands were pur- 
chased, and their removal authorized, had been 
rendered void by the non-compliance on the part 
of the Government Agent with its provisions. 
From the above, or some other cause, they have 
stopped here, at all events. 


T Lovis Pawirre’s Funps.—The London 
Quarterly Review, speaking of Louis Philippe“ 
funds, says: 


The large sums which the French ex-king 
was supposed to have placed in foreign funus 
were no doubl a great object of curiosity with 
the possessors of his portiolios; but all tbat is 
produced is an account showing that he had in- 
vested in America 555,000, which, all the pro- 
ceeds being re-invested, had increased, in 1847, 
to 572,600. 5 per cents, that is, about £18,000, 
producing £900 a year. ‘There is no trace ia 
these papers of any English funds, but we bave 
heard, and believe the truth lo be, that all the 
King possesses out of France is a sum of about 
£10,000 in the British funds, yielding him avout 
4300 a year: and the Queen has, it is said, avout 
4500 a sear in the Austrian funds, a legacy from 
an aunt, one of the Archduchesses. 


President Roberts, of Liberia, left New 
York for Liverpool on the 31851 ult, wilh the 
view of arranging for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Repusric or Liseria, by the 
governments of Great Britain and France, and 
that diplomatic relations may be opened between 
those goveroments and Liberia. 


A Lever or THE Caspian ann Deap Seas. 
ue Caspian Sea, according to A. Erman, in 
1836, is 84 meters (266 feet) below the Black 
Sea. The Scientific Commission from the Russian 
government in 1837, found it 10; feet (English). 
M. H. de Heil has concluded frum a barometric 
levelling, that the difference of level between 
the Caspian and Sea of Azof, is only 18,304 me- 
ters. From the Geodetic resulls of Sabler and 
Sowitsch, M. Heil deduced 33.7 meters, and af- 
lerwards 27, as the difference of level. From 
the same observatioas, Humboldt obtained 81.4 
feel, (Euglish.) 

Common SaLr.— The amount of common 
salt in all ine oceaus, is estimated by Schafbeutl 
at 3,051,342 cubic geographical miles. This 
would be about five times more than the mass of 
the Alps, and only one-third less than thatof the 
Himalaya. The Sulphate of soda equals 633,- 
644.36 cubic miles, or is equal to the mass of the 
Alps. The chloride of magnesium, 441,811.80 
cubic miles; the lime salts, 109,339.44 cubic 
miles. The above supposes the mean depth io 
be but 300 meters, a» estimated by Humboldt. 
Admitting with Laplace, that the mean depth ts 
1UU0 meters, which is more probable, the mass 
of marine salt wil) be more than double the mass 
of the Himalaya. 

GREATEST AsceRTAINED DEPTR OF THE 
Ocrean.—On the 2d ot June, when in fatitude 15 
deg. 3 min. south, and longitude 26 deg. 4 min. 
west, being nearly calm and the water quite 
smooth, (says Sir James C. Ross,) we tried for, 
but did not obtain, soundings with 4.600 fathoms 
of line, or 27,000 feet [very nearly five miles 
and aq arter.) ‘This is the greatest depth of the 
ocean thathas yet been satistactorily ascertained ; 
but we have reason to believe that there are ma- 
uy parts of it where it is stili deeper. lu deter- 
mibation is a desideratum in terrestrial physics of 
great interest (aud iwportance.—Voyage to the 
Southern Seas. 
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The alarm at New York, in consequence of the 
appearance of the Yellow Fever at Staten Island 
Quarantine, has subsided. The Health Officer of 
that station reported, on the 8th inst., three new 
casos of a miid character, and no deaths. 

— . ——U— 

The news by the Hibernia is greatly encouraging 
to ns, while it announces disaster to a considerable 
portion of Europe. ‘The indication of the potato 
rot in Ireland, the deficiency in the crops of Eng- 
land, and the neglect of the agricultural interest 
on the continent, by season of the war, which 
threatens another famine, must gready enhance the 
value of our cereal products, and increase the de- 
mand fur them. Already, the prices of breadstuffs 
have advanced, and this rise is progressive. 

— 62 —uwà— 

Fises.—A most destructive fire took place on 
Sunday morning last, at Brooklyn, Long Island. At 
least two acres (says the N. F. Herald) of the very 
heart of Brooklyn are in ashes, and the destruction 
of private property is beyond ealculation. Between 
one and two hundred houses, with their furniture, 
are destroyed. 

On Saturday afternoon a disastrous fire occurred 
at Albany, demolishing the Mansion House and 
some other buildings. 

And, on Sunday night, a fire broke out in Potts- 
ville, Pa., which consumed the entire block in which 


n commenced, with the exception of two or three 


National Affairs. 
The President has officially recognized Ep- 
MUND Scuessincer BENZ ON, of Boston, as Vice- 


Consul of Sweden and Norway, for the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 


Also, Jean Freperic Pescnier, as Consul for 
the Swiss Confederation, for the States of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, to reside at New Orleans. 


The President of the United States has official- 
ly recognized Manvet Ravena as Vice Consul 
of Sardinia, for the port of Galveston, Texas. 


aI 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The Hon. Isaac Toucey, Attorney General, 
has been appointed by the President Acting Se- 
cretary of State, during the absence of Mr. Bu- 
chanan. 

Jobn Y. Mason, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Navy, acts as Secretary of War during the ab” 
sence of Secrefary Marcy. 


Arthur Johnson to be postmaster at Ithica, 
New York, vice Jacob McCormick, removed. 


Tuomas C. McDoweLL, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Consul of the United States for the port of Bahia 
or San Salvador, in Brazil, in the place of Alex- 
ander H. Tyler, recalled. 

— .. J— 

Pos ral. ARRANGEMENT.—We understand, says 
the N. Y. Tribune, that a letter has been received 
from Mr. Baneroft, our Minister in England, 
giving strong reasons to hope that before long a 
satisfactory International Postage law will be 
established with Great Britain. 

— 2 ͤ wdäyä— 

Under instructions from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, vessels for Oregon will hereafter clear 
at the Custom- house coastwise.“ The voyage 
to Oregon, some twelve or fifteen thousand miles, 
is a long coastwise voyage. 

— r 

Scientific ExPLORATIoW -Prof. Agassiz, and 
the scientific party with him, have been spending 
some time above the Sault St. Marie, coasting 
almost around Lake Superior, though hardly or 
never looking at a mine on their journey. They 
have been studying the Geology and Zoology of 
the region, and have ascertained facts of the 
highest interest to the scientific world, which 
will, in due season be made public. Professor 
Agassiz, we believe, is now on his return to the 
eastward. £ 


— — ͤ ́ vf — 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
Adjutant General's Office. 
Washington, Aug. 7, 1848. 
The very numerous applications to the War 
Department for the discharge of enlisted soldiers 
will not, as heretofore, allow special answers to 
the applicants, unless it may be proper to grant 
the discharge, which is not the case more 
than once in a hundred times. All persons apply- 
ing for discharges hereafter, will therefore please 
to regard this notice as the only answer which 
the daily dutics of this office will permit, when 
the application cannot be favorably considered. 
R. JONES, Adjulant General. 


A Applicants for discharges, who would be en- 
titled to land bounty. and three months’ pay after 
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serving out the full period of their enlistment, are in- 
formed, if they receive their discharge from service by 
way of favor at their or their friends’ request, that 
they forfeit their claim to any bounty. 

Seplember 1, 1848. 


The Arsy Orpers have assigned Gen. Scott 
to the command of the Eastern Division of the 
Army, and Gen. Taylor to the Western. 

— . ——ꝛ ů— * 

A military expedition is to proceed forthwith 

from Fort Leavenworth to Oregon, to escort the 


newly appointed Governor, General Lane. 
JFF 
ArrivaL or Troops.— The bark Hahnemann, 
of this port, Hallett, arrived at Fortress Monroe, 
on Saturday morning last, 31 days from Brasos 
Santiago, with companies I and C infantry and 
artillery, under the command of Majors Web- 
ster and Scott, and Lieuts. Bowen and Pattison. 
Surgeon, Seneca. Vorfolłk Beacon. 
—ůůr—n G —— 
NAVY. 
Captain Gwinn, of this city, has been ordered 
to the command of the frigate Constitution, now 


fitting for sea at the Charleston Navy-yard. 


The Norfolk Beacon says that the U. S. frigate 
St. Lawrence, Captain Hiram Paulding, has re- 
ceived sailing orders, and will immediately de- 
part for Bremen and the Baltic, and thence to 
her station in the Mediterranean. 

The U. S. frigate St. Lawrence, Captain Hi- 
ram Paulding, bound to the Baltic, went to sea 
from Hampton Roads, on the 5th inst. 

A Board of Navy Surgeons, it is officially an- 
nounced, will meet at Philadelphia, on the 25th 
of October next, for the examination of candi- 
dates for admission into the Navy as Assist- 
ant Surgeons. Gentlemen, between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-eight years of age, can receive 
permits to appear before the board for examina- 
tion, by application, accompanied by proper tes- 
timonials, to the Secretary of the Navy. 


The transport-ship Iowa, arrived at New York 
on Saturday from Vera Cruz, whence she sailed 
on the Ist inst., having on board a detachment of 
the First Regiment of U. S. Artillery, 246 men, 
commanded by Captain George Nauman. 


The States. 


——— 2 —— — f T— n —— 


Marrcanp.—A state Agricultural Convention 
numerously attended, met at Baltimore, on the Sth 
inst., for the purpose of arranging for the holding 
of a cattle show and agricultural fair in the vicini- 
ty of that city, and to take into consideration such 
other snbjects as might be thought of interest to 
the agricultural community. The Convention was 
organized by the appointment of John Glenn, 
Esd., as Chairman, and Sam. Sands, as Secreta- 
ry. An invitation was extended to that able 
champion of the farming interests, John S. Skin- 
ner, Esq., to take a seat in the Convention, and 
participate in its delibcrations. Resolutions were 
adopted/for the appointment of Committees to 
inquire into and report upon several important 
mutters connected with the object of the meet- 
ing, viz: the use of guano, and the relative value 
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of the different kinds.—the connection of the 
sciences with agriculture, and the adoption of 
means for developiog the natural advantages of 
the State,—in reference to insects injurious to 
husbandry, common to Maryland,—also, in rela- 
tion to the greatest agricultural improvements 
in the State, and to the formation of a State Ag- 
ricultural Society. Carefully selected specimens 
of the finest wools of Europe from the most valiti- 
s fleeces in Silesia, Saxony, &c., were exhibi- 
ted. 

After the adoption of a constitution and by- 
Jaws for the organization of a State Agricultural 
Society, and an election of officers, the Society 
adjourned to meet on the evening of the 8th No- 
vember. 


New Tonx.— The Democratic (Old Hunker) 
Convention met at Syracuse on the 5th inst., for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for the of- 
fices of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Canal Commissioners: and, after being perma- 
nently organized, proceeded to ballot for candi- 
dates for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
with the following result :—For Governor, Chan- 
cellor Walworth had 98 votes, Zadock Pratt 23 
votes, and G. C Bronson 3 votes; Fur Lieulenant 
Governor, Charles O'Connor had 83 votes, 
Clinton 16 votes, Baldwin 5 votes, Dayton 6 
voles, and scattering 3 votes. 

Chancellor Walworth for the office of Gov- 
ernor, and Charles O'Conner for Lieutenant Go- 
vernor were subsequently nominated by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. Charles Sherman M'Lean were unanimous- 
ly nominated for Canal Commissioners. 

After the customary resolutions, the Conven- 
tion adjourned. 


Massacuusetts.—The Free Soil Convention 
which met on 6th inst., and were amalgamated 
with the Liberty party of that State, nominated 
Stephen C. Philips for Governor, and John Mill 
of Springfield, for Lieutenant Governor. 

The Democratic Convention of this State met 
at the same place and on the same day, and nomi- 
nated Caleb Cushing as their candidate for the of- 
fice of Governor. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to nominate him by acclamation. The fol- 
lowing is the result of the ballot, viz:—Caleb 
Cushing, 382 votes; Frederick Robinson, 220 
votes. Whole number of votes cast, 637. 


? 


Maive.—Governor Dana of this State, it is 
stated in the Bangor Whig has refused to sign the 


resolutions passed by the Legislature in favor of 
free soil. 


Vermont —Returns of the recent election in 
this Btate, from 69 towns, give the following re- 
sult:—Coolidge ( Whig), 9,578 votes; Dillingham, 
(Dem.,) 4,316 votes; and Shufter (Free Soil), 
4,679 votes. Total 18,573 votes. The remain- 
ing towns voted last year, thus :— Whig, 14,515; 
Democrats, 12000 ; Abolition, 4993 votes. Total, 
31, 509 votes. 

There has, therefore been no choite of Gov- 
ernor by the people. 

Representatives elect as far as heard from, are 
Whigs, 80, Free Soil, 48, and Democrats, 22. 
No choice in 13 towns. 

William Henry and George P. Marsh, ( Whigs), 
are elected to Cungress. In the other two dis- 
tricts there is probably no choice. 


Kenrocxy.—The official canvass of the votes 
for Governor, at the late election, shows the ma- 
jority for Crittenden to be 8,463. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly stands as follows :—Senate, Whigs 
27, Administration 11; House of Representatives, 
Whigs 64, Administration 36. Majority on joint 
ballot, 44. 


The inauguration of Governor took place on 


the 6th inst. 


Inp1ana.—The returns from sixty-eight coun- 
ties have been received at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, which show 62,164 votes for, 
and 45,838 votes against free schools, being a 
war for schools of 16,226 votes. 

‘Twenty-two counties yet to bear from. 

The Indians State Journal says that the ad- 
ministration will have a majority of four in the 
Senate and fourteen in the House of Represen- 
tatıves of that State. This secures to that party 
the election of a United States Senator in place 
of Mr. Hannegan. 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STHAMBERBS. 

The Steamship Washington, arrived at New 
York, on the 6th inst., bringing only one day’s 
later intelligence from Europe. The news by 
that arrival is embraced in the following, by the 
Hibernia, of Boston, on the 8th inst. 

Boston, Sept. 8. 

The steamship Hibernia, Captain Shannon, ar. 
rived here this morning about 8 o clock. 

She sailed from Liverpool on the 26th ult., and 
therefore brings news five days later from all parts 
of the continent than the Washington brought, and 
six days later from Liverpool. 

In Ireland all is quiet, and all prospect of a suc- 
cessful insurrection is, for the present, at an end. 

On the continent, the aspect of affairs is decidedly 
pacific. 

It will be seen that there has been a heavy ad- 
vance in the price of breadstuffe—the most im- 
portant intelligence which the Hibernia brings. 

The Cotton market continues in the same de- 
pressed condition as per last advices. 

England. 


Movements of the Chartists. 
Lord John Russell has announced in the House 


of Commons, that should the fears now indulged in 
by large portions of the population prove well 
founded, Parliament shall be at once called togeth- 
er to adopt such measures as may appear necessary 
for relieving the evil. 

The Chartists of England and Scotland have 
caused some uneasiness in the public mind for a 
considerable time past, but the abortive attempt at 
revolution made at the close of the last week, has 
considerably mitigated the fear previously indulged, 
though the discovery of pikes, pistols loaded to the 
muzzle, daggers and swords, ball cartridges, pow- 
der, tow balls, lucifers, shows the existence of a 
conspiracy. l 

Terrible Shipwreck. 

The splendid packet ship Ocean Monarch, of 
Boston, was totally destroyed by fire in the British 
Channel, on the 24th ult. soon after leaving Liver. 
pool. We regret to add, that one hundred and 
fifty lives were lost by this terrible catastrophe, 

[A detailed account of this melancholy affair 
will be found in another part of our paper] 

Ireland. 


The State Trials. 
Trish affairs have lost much of their interest, 


and now begin to be regarded with indifference not 
only by the people but by the government. 

The State Trials have so far resulted in the con- 
viction ofonly one of the chief leaders, John Mar- 
tin, the proprietor of the Felon newsaper. He has 
been sentenced to ten years’ transportation. 

In the case of O' Doherty, the second jury were 
unable to agree upon a verdict. He is still confined, 
and at the next commission the trial will be again 
repeated. 

The Government has determined upon issuing a 
special commission for the trial of Smith O’Brien 
and the other captured leaders in Tipperary. 

The Potato Rot. 

From every part of Ireland, the reports give but 
poor hopes of saving the great bulk of the potato 
crop, added to which it is even reported that the 
grain crops will be below an average. The reports 
of famine have attracted the attention of the gov- 
ernment, and measures have been adopted for ascer- 
taining the real state of the case. 


France. 
The Socialist Confederacy. 
The Continental news, generally, is peaceful. In 
the early part of the week there was u little uneasi. 


ness with regard to France. Mach apprehension 


exists in reference to the probability of another ont- 
break in Paris, and the occurrences of the week 
seem to show cause for the anxiety so generally 
expressed. 7 

The Socialist confederacy has extensive influence 
amongst the operatives of Paris, Lyons, and all the 
principal cities of France, and the audacity main 
tained by Proudhon, Louis Blane and others impli- 
cated in the the former contest, strengthens the pre. 
sumption that the government are unwilling to pro- 
ceed against them from a fear of the consequences. 


Northern Italy. 
The Italian question is yet unsettled. The 


wanton siege and bombardment of Bologne served 
to exemplify the old spirit of Austrian despotism, 
while the patrietism and valor of the citizens, and 
the manifestations that have taken place in their 
favor, show that the spirit of resistance has not 
been quelled by recent reverses. 

Charles Albert’s addresses evince unabated cour. 
age and confidence. The intervertion of France 
and England continues, and rumor goes so far u 
to ascribe to Austria and the Frankfort Assembly 
a readiness to be content with the frontier of the 
Adige, leaving Lombardy to join itself to Piedmoat 
or Switzerland. 

This may form the basis of a settlement, bet 
only of a temporary one. There cannot be s 
permanent peace while Austria retains away over 
any portion of the Peninsula. 


Reported Revolution in Russia. 

Advices from Breslau, Aug. 18, says a Revolt- 
tion has broken out simultaneously at St. Peters- 
burg andat Warsaw. Travelers who have arrived 
here from Russian Poland, unanimously confirm 
the intelligence. The Emperor has fied to Cron- 
stadt. A Provisional Government has been estab 
lished at St. Petersburg. 

Further details are as yet not known. The 
Prussian messenger at St. Petersburg has arrived 
here with the Vienna mail. The same train bas 
also conveyed a Russian courrier, and says he 
not vouch for the authenticity of this intelligence 
from our correspondent, who may in ge 
relied upon, although we must confess there are 
grounds for disquietude on account of the uneer- 
tainty of all news coming from Russia. The Bres- 
lau Gazette contains the same intelligence, but 
adds that nothing had been heard of the emeutes 
which were reported to have broken out at Warsaw. 

That inteligence therefore appears to be without 
foundation. The London Times of the 25th doubts 


the above. 
The Cholera. 


The Vienna papers of the 17th and 18th received 
this morning, state that the Cholera is raging in the 
interior of the empire, and that the disease 16 ex- 
ceedingly malignant at Riga, where as many as 
100 are carried off daily out of a population of 40,- 
000 to 50,000 inhabitants. It is remarkable that the 
I of many of the patients who have recently 

ied of the cholera, were carried off by the same 
disease in 1831 and 1832. 


France. 

The Euro Times says, all Europe bar 
deen am at the disclosures which have been 
made by publications of the report of the late in- 
surrections. 

Never in the history of the world has suchs 
mass of folly, crime, secret villany, open violence, 
infatuation and reckless daring, been presented to 
the world. 1 

It is quite impossible, from the vast prolixity 
the report, which occupies three huge volumes, to 
give to our readers anything like a summary o! 
the contents. We must limit ourselves to dener 
ing the effect which the perusal has produced in our 


minds. 
Schleswig Holstein. 

From the seat of war in Schieswig, there is no 
decisive news. Correspondence speaks of an te 
mistice and a peace, as about to be concluded by 
the belligerent powers, bul rumor has said the samo 
for many weeks past. 


Destruction of the Packet Ship 


Ocean Monarch by Fire. 
The O. Monarch, Capt. Murdock, Jen Liverpo! 
24th, with 340 steerage passengers „ 
cond cabin, and with her crew, had on board 3% 


persons. i 
She had not proceeded far however before the A 

most consternation was produced by announceme 
that the ship was on fire, and scarcel had the alams 
been given, when she was in a complete blaze. ved 
scene which followed may be more pay Oo be 
than described; the passengers became nur e 
despair, and humbers at ones plunged into 
ocean to escape the more awful death which ope. 
parently awaited them. Husbands were thus sey" 
ed from their wives, and 
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and children from their parents. The Captain, find- 
ing that all control over the poor creatures was 
gone, and that the fire was making rapid progress, 
ordered the anchors to be lowered iu the hope of 
bringing the vessel’s head to the wind. 

In the act of lowering the anchors, many of the 
unfortunate passengers were dragged into the 
ocean, they having seated themselves on the 
chain cables, and were thus launched into eternity. 

At the time the fire was discovered, the vessel 
was about eight miles tothe eastward of the great 
Orms Head, and several vessels were in sight. A 
signal of distress was at once hoisted, which was 
immediately answered by a pect belonging to Mr. 
Littledale, and which was about six miles distant. 

Mr. Littledale was himself on board, and at once 


bore down to render what assistance was in his | boa 


wer; there was a stiff breeze blowing, and had 
he yacht ventured alongside it would have heen 
total destruction to all un board. A boat was, 
however, immediately lowered and procecded to 
the ship for the purpose of rescuing some of the 
anfortunate ngers. 

The scene which presented itselfto Mr. Little- 
dale in nearing the vessel was the most appall- 
ing and harrowing. That gentleman truly des- 
eribes it as awful, and such as he hopes never to 
Witness again. The flames were burning with in- 
tense fury from the stem and centre of the vessel. 
So great was the heat in these parts, that the pass- 
engers, male and female, men, women and children, 
crowded to the fore part of the vessel. Their heart 
rending cries for aid were carried by the breezes 
across the blue waters. In their maddening de- 
spair, women jumped overboard with their off- 
spring in their arms, and sunk to rise no more.— 
Men followed their wives in phrenzy, and were lost 
Groups of men, women and children also precip:- 
tated themselves into the water, in the vain hope 
of self - preservation, but the waters closed over them 
for ever. No per-on can describe this awful scene. 

The flames continued to rage with increa:ed fury. 
In a few minutes the mizen mast went over board; 
ina few minutes more and the main mast shared 
the same fate. ‘There yet remained the foremast. 
As the fire was making its way to the fore part of 
the vessel, the passengers and crew, of course, 
crowded still farther forward. To the jib-boom 
they clung in clusters as thick as they could pack, 
even one lying over the other. At lengtn the 

t went overboard, snapping the fastenings 
of the jib-boom, which with its load of human 
beings, dropped into the water amidst the most 

t-rending streams, both of those on board and 
those who were falling into the water. 

Some of the poor creatures were enabled again to 
reach the vessel. Others floated away on spars,but 
many met with a watery grave. 

The New World was in the neighborhood, and 
sent her boats, and was the means of saving a great 
number. A noble fellow, a seaman belonging to 
the New World, went to the wreck when there was 
little hope of saving any more, and stuck to the 
balk of the vessel ull every soul had left her. It is 
said thie praise worthy individual, by his own band 
lowered one hundred persons to the boats below, of 
whom a good portion were women and children. 
The stewardess of the Ocean Monarch lost her life 
ia courageously attempting to get the powder out 
of the cabin; there were about 25lbs weight on 
board, and when she went below to get it, it is sup- 
posed she was suffocated. 

The London Times of the 26th says, in relation 
to the loss, it is questionable however, tf the po si- 
bility of salvation must not have added to the bit- 
terness of the pangs endured by the sufferers on 
board the O. M. during the short space of tine left 
them for teeling or thought. The cottages on the 
Welsh coast were so near that they could see men 
eos upon their calamity from their own doors. 

be sea was studded, as it always is at the mouth 
ef the Mersey, with boats and shipping; above all, 
they would perceive the smoke issuing from the 
funnels of the steamers Orion and Cambria, which 
were coming up the Channel for Liverpool. The 
accoant given by the masters of these vessels, on 
their arrival at that port, is so circumstantial as to 
leave no doubt of their proximity to the awful 
tragedy that was in course of action on board the 
Ocean Monarch. 

The Masters reported they saw flames issuing 
from the after part, and smoke from the fore part 
ef the vessel. They saw that she was rendered un- 
manageable, and supposed that her steering appa- 
ratus was destroyed; they saw also, the foretopmast 

by the board. The masters of these vessels, 
owever, when they perceived a Brazilian steam 
frigate lying near, quiry concluded thay could be 
of no assistance, as they had a considerable number 
of passengers on board, and decided on continuing 
their course. 

It isto be hoped they saved their time at Liver- 
pool, and met with the approbation of their em- 

yers. 

W hen we find it recorded that by the exertions 
of Mr. Littiedale and the crew of his little yacht, no 
less than 33 passengers were saved—that by a fish- 
F boat 16 more were preserved, and that above 

100 human beings were rescued from an appal- 
liog death by the courage and humanity of the 
Marquis d’Lisboa, Capt. Greenfell, and the Prince 
de Joinville, we cannot but think that had the crew 
of the Cambria done their duty, we should not now 
have to Maent 17 the untimely and terrible de- 
struction of 150 of the unfortunate passengers on 
board the O. . $ 


pel us to place the conduct ofour own countrymen 
in unfavorable juxtaposition with tbe humanity 
and courage of the crew of the Alfonso. 

The Brazilian Frigate Alfenzo was outon a plea- 
sure excur:ion. She was commanded by the Mar- 

uis de Lisboa. There was also on board the 

rince de Joinville, his lady and suite, the Duke 
and Duchess D’Aumale, the Brazilian ministry, the 
Chevalier D'Lisboa, Admiral Grenfell and daught- 
ars, and other distinguished individuals. When the 
Alfonzo discovered the Ocean Monarch, no time was 
lost in bearing down to her, and it was intended to 
anchor right under their bow, but the wind chang- 
ed a little and prevented this from being a:com- 
plished; four boats were however at once lowered, 
and weresoon followed by the large paddle-box 


t. 

The Marquis d' Lisboa jumped into one and Ad- 
miral Grenfell into the other, and were untiring in 
their exertions to save the poor people. : 

The Prince de Joinville was particularly assidu- 
ousin assisting the passengers on board the Frigate. 

Ot those on board the O. M. 20 were saved by the 
Queen of the Ocean, 160 by the Alfonzo, 16 by a 
fishing smack, and 17 by the Prince of Wales, be- 
ing a total of 225 saved, leaving 153 to be still ac- 
counted for. i 

A subscription has been set on foot for the relief 
of the sufferers. 

Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., theagents for the 
ship, have subecribed £50; Messrs. Harnden & Co., 
£50; Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., £20; other par- 
ties have given from $1 to £20 each. The Prince 
de Joinville and party have, also, left a very band- 
some sum in aid of the fund. Those of the saved 
passengers who chose to proceed out by the Hope 
on the 28th instant, or by the Sunbeam on the 3d 
prox. will be sent out by Messrs. Harnden by either 
of those vessels. Great numbers of the saved, how- 
ever, have been so terrified by what they witnessed 
and what they suffered, that they yesterday called 
at the office in Waterloo Road for the passage mo- 
ney they had paid; it was promptly refunded to 

em. 

In about an hour and ahalf after the yacht reach- 
ed the vessel, the Brazilian steam frigate Alphonzo 
came up; she anchored immediately to windward, 
and close tothe burning vessel. She got a rope 
made fast to the Ocean Monarch, and by the use of 
it her boats were enabled to go backwards and for- 
wards to the burning vessel with great facility, and 
by 9 means a large number of persons were 
saved. 

The Prince of Wales steamship was on her pas- 
sage to Bangor, came up sbortiy afterwards, and 
with the New World packet ship bound for New 
York, sent boats to the rescue of the passengers, 
and were the means of saving a large number. 

Miscellaneous. 

The stagnation of the shipping business at Havre 
is deplorable. Numbers of vessels are lying useless 
in the docks, and our colonial trade is nearly ex- 
tinct. 

It is stated that no less than three duels were to 
take place at Frankfort between members of the 
Assembly, in consequence of a very stormy debate 
on the 7th August, which ended by a sudden clos- 
ing of the session for the day. i 

t is said that the first case of a Jew being allowed 
to hold office under the Swedish government has 
lately occurred in the instance of Mr. Aaron Philip- 
son; he is in the legal protession, and the king ìn 
his case set aside the decision of the court not to 
admit him. 

The President of the Assembly has proposed 
holding two sessions per day, one in the morning 
for the discussion of the budget, the other in the 
afternoon for that on the new constitution, in order 
to complete the business before them by the month 
of September. 

The brig of war Griffon is about to leave for 
Guadaloupe with 600,000 frs. ia specie. This mo- 
ney is destined for the payment of the civil and 
military agents of government in the island, who 
were in danger of lacking payment of their salaries. 

Gen. Radetzky has been removed and Gen. Weld- 
en created general in chief of the army of Italy.— 
Radetzky is said to have ievied a contribution of 
80,000,000 upon Lombardy. An armistice of forty 
days wos concluded, and Mr. Revel, formerly mi- 
ntster of finance, is said to have been charged by 
the king with the furmation ofa new ministry. 

The ‘National’ states, that in consequence of the 
conduct of the Sultan towards the English Consul 
Admiral Parker was en route for Morocco to deman 
satistaction. The complaint arose in consequence 
of a letter trom the Consul concerning the non-ful- 
filment of an agreement entered into, and for which 
acertain amount of damages wasto be allowed, 
being returned by the Sultan unopened. The 
French Consul was, it is alleged, treated in a simi- 
lar manner. 

The Journal des Debats explains, on the faith 
of a private letter from Turin, the cause of the 
tatal mistake committed by King Charles Albert 
in moving the greater portion of bis army towards 
Mantua, and leaving only fifteen thousand men on 
the line of the Adige. “It would appear,“ says the 
Debats, that an Austrian major, who left Mantua 
with despatches for Marshal Radetsky, suffered 
himself to be captured intentionally, and brought 
to the King’s head quarters, where he told his Ma- 
jesty confidentially, that for a million of livres, 
(£40,000) he would undertake to accomplish the 
surrender of the fortress, provided the King weuld 
show himself before the town with an imposing 


Thereupon an arrangement was concluded with 
the major, who was permitted to return to Mantua, 
whilst the King advanced to blockade it. Marshal 
Radetsky having been epprised of this plot march» 
ed out of Verona, and by attacking Somma Com- 
pagna succeeded in establishing his troops on the 
Mincio, and thus divided the Piedmontese army into 
two portions. It is stated further, that M. Pareto, 
the late Minister for Foreign Affairs, concealed from 
the King the pacific proposals of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, consenting to confine itself to the line of 
the Adige. M. Pareto is said to have replied to the 
Austrian messenger that the King would not treat 
with Austria until their troops bad evacuated, not 
oniy tho Venetian territory, but the Tyrol and Tri- 
este. 


By Electric Telegraph and Special Engine Ex- 

es from Puris, f naon and Dublin, c., Co 
10 Liverpool, and Telegraphic from Buston for the 
New York Herald. 


Papers from Naples arrived for London this mor- 

ning, tothe 13th inst., which informs us that the ex- 

ition which was to have sailed on that day, had 

n countermanded, in consequence, it is said, of 

the interference of the English and French Min- 
iste rs. 

Later advices reached London this morning, 
from Havre, by which we learn that the Cotton 
market, of that port, was less active, and prices 
less buoyant. The reaction is marked by further 
downward tendency in prices. In other articles of 
American produce, there is nothing important to 


report. 
Ireland. 

Various conjectures are afloat as to whether Mr. 
Whiteside will be one of Mr. O’Brien’s counsel at 
the ensuing trial. From all tbat we can learn there 
is reason to say that he will. One thing is certain, 
that learned gentleman has obtained his leisure for 
the purpose. The Crown claims Mr. Jonathan 
Reeme, Q. C., but he, it is said, objects, masmuch 
as he is connected by relationship with Mr. O Bri- 
en’s family. 

Mr. Meagher had been attacked by typhus fever. 
He is attended by Dr. Stokes. The case is reported 
to be a dangerous one. 

By Special Express to Liverpool via 

Holyhead and Chester. 
DusLIN, Saturday morning, Aug. 28, 1848. 

There is very little news worthy of notice to rend 
you. The city is tranquil, and notwiths.anding all 
the vaunts of the contederates, they have very que 
etly succumbed to the powers that be. The law 
officers of the crown are very active in their prepa- 
rations for the trials. The special commission ts to 
be held in Tipperary, and much speculation exists 
as to the probable results of these prosecutions. 
The jury, ìt is said, will be selected from the grand 
panel, in order, if porsible, to secure a conviction. 
Of Doheny, the authorities know nothing; all their 
efforts to capture him have been, up to the present 
date, abortive. His brother rebel, as he is called, 
W. R. O’Gorman, has given leg bail for his loyalty, 
and made his escape to Fiance. The Lord Lieut. 
is busily engaged in rewarding the 3 who have 

roved useful in capturing the late insurgents, 

odon, who arrested Meagt:er, Lyne, and O Dono- 
hue, has been appointed a bead constable, with a 
reward of £100. The men under him, four in num- 
ber, have also been presented with £50 cach. This 
system of promotion and rewards, for arresting po- 
litical offenders, is most loudly reprobated by all 
classes, as it tends to foster a spirit of Pee ie 
in the police, and induces them to go beyond the 
bounds of Jaw and justice, to get up a prosecution, 
and swear for a conviction, so as to obtain the ex- 

ected promotion. 

2 The aie of Gavan Duffy’s chatte!s has been pro- 
ceeding fur the last few days. Tre attendance each 
day is very numerous, and the full cost of every ar- 
ticle has n obtained. Much competition pre- 
vailed for several of the articles put up. The pro- 
ceeds of the auction are to be paid to his creditors, 
and the remainder for the support of his wife and 
children. Mr. Duffy's health, 1 understand, is daily 
retrograding,and further confinement will, undoubt- 
edly, abridge the period of his existence. 

Mrs. Smith O’Brien attends daily at her husband’s 
prison. She has taken Rose Cottage, in the vicinity 
of Kilmainham, and provides his meals. 

Mr. Meagher occupies the same apartment as Mr. 


O’Brien. 
France. 

L’Union says that another journal, La Bouche de 
Fer, which had succeeded Le Lampion, nad been 
seized. 

The report which M. Gowan had presented to the 
National Assembly, in the name of the Finance 
Committee, relative to the expenses incurred by the 
Provisional Government, recommends that a com- 
mission shall be appointed, charged to examine in- 
to the matter, and with power to call for all docu- 
ments bearing on the question, and demand all such 
information as it may deem necersary. 

The Committee cf Legislation, on Thursday, 
heard the report of its sub-committee on the po 
position of M. Perien, tending to abrogate the law 
of 1835, establishing majorates to the second degree, 
and declaring them free in the hands of the present 
holders. The further examination of the subject 
ie oaiit committee also considered the 
demand of Louis Blanc, to prevent documents con- 
nected with the bill of indictment from being pub- 
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pointed to prepare a series of enactments on the | police have still a number of warrants on hand un- 
subject, the anterior laws on the subject being, it executed. There is not the least apprehension of 
appeared, to the committee, abrogated by the pro- riot by any one in the city. 

visional government. 3 Botton, August 26, 1848. 

Tie Pope’s nuncio had an audience with Gen. The chartists here continue to meet notwithstand- 
Cavaignac on Thursday, and presented his letters ing the blow which the government has struck at 
of credence. the body in other lovaliuer; the inhabitants are, 

The medical attendants of Gen. Bedeau have pro- however, not the least apprehensive of any out- 
nounced his life out of danger. . break; the 3 olice are vigilant, and from what we 

Among the candidates for vacant seats in the | can culiect, intend to make a haul of the chiet spout- 
National Assembly, for the department of the Seine, | ers; at the same time the chartists manifest great 
are the following:—M. M. Gowan, Achille Fould, | caution in the ir eflorts to elude the polce. 

Emile de Girardin, Edmond Adam, Secretary Ge- The authorities, we are convinced, know all, and 
neral of the Prefecture; House, editor of La Vraie j can point out tie names of every one of the club- 
Republique, and Raspail, now a prisoner in Vin- bists. 

cennes. 

The municipal elections in the departments, 
which have just concluded, are highly sutisfuctory 
to the cause of order. The candidates of the Red 
Republicans have been everywhere defeated, and 
men who advocate an honest republic have been 
elected by large mdjc rities. 

The Presse attacks England warmly on the sub- 
ject of the cession of Cayr Nicobar to the crown of 
Great Britain, an account ot which came by the last 
India mail. 

This journal, which passes for tho organ of the 
Russian government, strongly countenances the 
story of a revolutionary movement at St. Peters- 
burg. A report is current that a proposition has 
been made to the Council of Ministers, to apply to 
the Assembly for a levy of 250,000 men, but it was 
not generally credited. 

A correspondent writing under date of Friday 


Now I am more than ever in favor of a peaceable 
intervention. Far be it from me to have an dra of 
casting a reproach on the honorable sentiments ex- 
pressed in fuvor of au armed intervention, But! 
7 it. fhe only me, iul im which can usefully 
take place is a peaceabie one. The English nation, 
with which we have joined, could not remain deaf 
to our appeal, and lead us to hope that the pesce 
of Europe will not be disturbed. So long ss the 
Chamber will allow me, I shall be the partisan of 
an honorable peace. 

I know that more than one man has made himeelf 
a great name in war, and that many have died un- 
known and obscure, because they have prefernd 
peace; but as for me, I declare it to be may opinion 
that the Republic will only be founded in France, 
and that our education in this respect will only be 
complete, when those who are at its head show 
modesty in power, and do not seek to give their 
names celebrity. i repeat, I shall always be a par- 
tisan of an honable peace. If other circumstarces 
required, and it became necessary that another 
course should be pursued, it would be easy—nay, it 
would be a pleasure to me—to resume the sword, 
and follow the instincts which have guided my lile 
hitherto.” 


Brapronp, August 26, 1848. 

We are now pretty quiet since the arrest of the 
leading chartists, which took place during the course 
of the present week. It is reported that on the 
trials of the parties arrested, a ceuspiracy to do deeds 
of violence and bloodshed to an unexpected extent, 
will be brought forward, and, as usual, spies or in- 
f-rmers will do the deed. Ten of the leaders of the 
chartist body are now within the grasp of the law 
for treasonable conspiracy. The police, at night, 
perambulate the streets, armed with cutlasses. 

MANCHESTER, Aug ust 26, 1848. 

GOODS AND YARN MARKEI — The continuance 
of unfavorable weather exercises a verylinjurious influ- 
ence in this market. Very Lule business is doing, and 
to-day holders of goods, to realize, must accept rather 
lower prices. Very few transactions in goods for India 
are going on, Manufacturers and inerehun's regarding 
the last as very unfavorable. In yarns, a somewhat 
firmer feeling prevailed, aud yesterday and to-day seve 


EUROPEAN MONEY MARKE TTS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—Ap account, pursuant to tbe 
act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


Aug. 19, 1848. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued £26,763 615|Gov’mmnent Debt £11.015.108 
[Other Securities 2 


night, (25th,) states that the city was never more l È e T rdi Gold Coin & Bul- 
tranquil. Some fears are expressed, that the pro- 1 eee The how ore „ 55 5 15 lion, . 11,179.48 
ceedings of the National Assembly, on Friday, rela- pee 5 ould ihe ea er ake ng N Silver Bullion £90,168 
tive to the Committee of Inquiry, might lead to cue demand would prevail P, ESERE z| 1 0 
some disturbance. The Government are, however MANCHESTER. August 26, 1848. 3 me N 
prepared for any movement which may be made] CORN MARKET.—At thin day’s market there was a j „ 3 ment Secu- 
by the opponents of peace and order. The question, | full attendance of buyers. The market was by no means mere £14.553.000 Yee e 
Henry V.or the republic, is, in fact, the order of | active; nevertheless, there is a steady sale for wheat. Roan : 3.608.790 Dead Weight An- 
ine day, but that it will terminate without biood- at an advance of dd. to 6d per bushel, on the rates of this | publie deposits N nuity) 412.462.725 
shed, no man in his senses believes; but whether day week. Flour has advanced 28 to 3s per sack and ineluding Ex- Other Securities 10 KY 
the union of the latter with the legitimists will turn barrel. We quote Canadian and American, 33s to 358; chequer, Sav- Noles d. 450. 809 
the scale in the conflict. is another matter. In either sour do, 20 10 Is. Beans and malt are 18 per quar er] ings Banks, Gold & Silver Coin, 67,2 
case the advent of the Red Re public is appre- higher—an advance of 2s per quarter hus ben paid.— Commissioners i i 
hended. The plentiful supply of pointecs reduces the demand for} of Nauonal 

Italy. neien 1 . sells at 368 to Jos per quarter;! Debt and Di- | 

eated and inferior 328 10 348. 


vidend Acc’ts) 4, 545,098 
Other deposits, 8,575, 09 
Seven a and 

other bills, 1,101,209 


£32,353,906 £32,353,906 
Dated the 24th day of August, 1848. 


LONDON MONEY MARKET, Aug. 25.—The forb- 
coming financial statement of the Exchequer is augured 
rather favorably of on the stock exchange by antcipa- 
lion, and we have, consequently, an improvement in 
prices, with more active dealings. Consois bave ad- 
vanced to, and now are, 3 to ¢ for money. and for 
lime, 96} to $; reduced ys, Cf 10 1, 51 per cents, 871 to 
$: Exchequer Bills, 30s to 34s prem; Bank Stock. 194 10 
3. The following table ehows the Suctuations in Con- 
sols from 19th to 25th nue — 

‘or Money. 


The Gazette of Ticino of the 21st states that the 
Austrians bad received reinforcements, and advanc- 
ed rapidly in the district Varez Gari Boldrisin the 
valley of Gona, and approached the frontiers of 
Ticino; the greater part ofthe Italians held La Stel- 
vio; had entered the valley of Munster, where they 
deposed their arms The number of Italian soldiers 
who have taken refuge in the canton of the Grison, 
exceeds 5,000. Tho Tu-can ministry is formed as 
toilows:—Mino Capponi, President; Giorgini, For- 
eign Affairs; Samminiatelti, Interior; Maggei, Jus- 
tice; Piovacarri, Finance; Margucchi, Public In- 
struction; Capei, Worship; Belhomini, War. The 
new Sardinian ministry have protested against the 
armstice entered into with Austria. 

The new ministry accepts the armistice asa mil- 
itary contract, but not as the base of peace; it ac- 
cepts the mediation of England and France, and, at 


Markets. 
London Money Market. 

August 26.—The market for English securities has not 
been so good, owing chiefly to the stale of the weather. 
The opening price of consols, for account, was 86. they 
then fell to 855, rose to £6, and finally closed at 53. For 
money, the opening price was tì}, subsequently they 
declined io G;. but aflerwards raliied, and closed at 
bid. The new three and a quarier per cent stocks were 
dull at ¢6§ to eG; and lef otf at the latter figure. Exche- 
quer bills were worth 308 a 33s premium. The share 
market has not beeu active, but prices in general were 
weil supported. 


FURTHER FOREIGN ITEMS, 
BY THE HIBERNIA. 


The Socialists. 


For Account. 
Lowest Highest Lowest Higiest 


the same time, makes preparations fur the national 5 eing. Closing. 
defence. i * The extent of the influence and ramifications of Saturday, Aug. 19, 860 86 6 851 bb i 860 
Letters from Rome, under date of the 15th, which | Socialism in Paris is trightful. In Lyons it is even Monday, Aug 21, dor dd 86 doi d & 
reached London this morning, state that the city | Comparatively more formidable. Unhappily it ex- Tuesday, Aug. 22, 63$ 88 C 801 d, 88 
was tranquil, notwi ‘hstanding the endeavor on the | tends to all the great towus. In the peaceful city | Wednesday, Aug 23, 86 8607 80 od et 2 
part of the revolutionists to disturb the peace. On of Tours the number of Socialists is said to be no | Thursday, Aug. 24, S$ 81 N. 8 tti tt 
the 13th two battalions of the Civic Guard, who | less than 4500. The body is said to be in corres- | Friday, Aug. 25, 861 861 801 dot Ni wd 


pondence with the Chartists of England, and that 
the atliliated are pledged to support each other. In 
Paris, at least there is fur the present no danger of 
their get ing the upper hand, and if the hopes of 
the country be realised. that is, ii Gen. Cavaignac be 
elected President, it will be long before they or dis- 
turbers ofany kind will have the power to do ex- 
tensive mischief. 

Gen. Cavaignac’s Speech on Ital- 


lan Affairs, 

In the National Assembly, on the 21st, M Drou- 
in de L’Huys brought up the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine the petition presented 
a few days ago from the National G uards of Milan, 
praying forthe aid of France against the Austrians. 
This gave rise to an interesting discussion on the 
affuirs of Italy, when Gencral Cavaignac delivereda 
speech, of which the following is the substance:— 

“l have this moment told the Assembly that I 
was ready to answer immediately to any interpel- 
lations that might beaddressed to me respecting the 
affairs of Italy. The Assembly having desired to 
hear the report of the Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs upon the petition of the national guard of Mi- 
lan, I came forward to request it to enter into the 
immediate discussion of the subject, and to allow 
me, in stating the facts, to contine myself within 
certain limits. My first care, when called to power 
by the Assembly, was to examine carefully the ex- 
ternal relations of France, among which those of 
Italy were most prominent. I have seen that the 
Assembly desired the freedom of Italy. 

“Nevertheless, the Assembly has not excluded 
from those means which might be adopted the al- 
ternative of an honorable peace, if, in the attain- 
ment of it, the means could be obtained of etlicaci- 
ously assisting Italy. If 1 am cailed upon to give 
my opinion in this matter, I wili say that Jam per- 
tectly aware that in this country it requires courage 
i m to insist on peace and refure war. Beſore the last 
body are etill held, but I believe it is only for the | events I should not have hevitaled to advise apaci- from America us to the probabie extent of the coming 
purpose of devising means to enable those indicted | fic intervention; I say,before the last events, because crop, combined with the bad state of the weather, 1 
to make a proper defence. It is reported that the they have notably changed the situation of affairs. to huve had some depressing effect, indacing parues 


volunteered to march to the assistance of their 
brothers in Bologna, repaired to the square of the 
Quirinal, to receive the Pope’s benediction. Pope 
Pius the Ninth addressed them, but his agitation 
was such that bis words could not be heard. When 
he bestowed on the.n hig benediction, however, he 
distictly said :— 

“Peace be with you.” 

To which the military and people responded:— 

“Courage, Holy Father.” 

The Fope having been attacked, now openly 
spoke of war, but his only reliance was on French 
intervention, which Le earnestiy demanded from 
M. Bois le Sainte, during the two days that envoy 
remained in Rome. The new ministry have just 
published the protest. 


IIolland. 

The Amsterdam Bourse was less active, and 
little business doing; but pr ces, of the leading secu- 
rities, were not altered. Wheat was in less active 
demand at St. Petersburg on the 16th. Hemp and 
tallow were without alterations. 

Antwerp advices do not report any improvement 
in trade, but quote Exchange on London at 25 32. 
Russia. 

Dates from Vienna ty. state that the cholera 
Was spreading with feartul 1apidity. 

Lhe Russian Revolution is contradicted. 


The Chartist Districts. 
Manchester, Saturday, Aug. 26—2 P. M. 
The local authorities are now pretty easy in their 
minds that they have completely effected the entire 
suppression of chartism; nevertheless, the police 
are on the guard, and are as active as ever, and 
watching the movements of the body. From all I 
can gather, they are chap-fallen by the energetic 
and prompt inatner in which they were arrested, 
and expect nothing else but a conviction against 
all those who are indicted. Private meetings of the 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 

LIVERPOOL COKN MARKET, Aug. 25 — There ba 
been considerable ammation in the Corn market during 
the early part of the week. caused chiefly by a contia- 
ance of unpropitious weather. On ‘Tuesday the aliend- 
ance of buyers was numerous, and Wheat, tree. ad- 
vanced 4 to 6d, and in bond, 6 to Sd per 70 Ibe. Flour 
was in active request, aud improved 2 to 3s per bbi. ut 
310 4s per sack. A considerable business has ae 
place in Indian Corn at un advance of 2 to 3s per azh l 5 
on the week; and Indian Meal, with very light locke, 
has also improved ls per bbl. The attendance atte 
Corn Exchange yesterday, Aug. 25, was ofa Very ume 
ted character, and almost every article in the trase me! 
a slow sale at dragging . Wheat continues T 
tionary at the rates ot Tuesday. Flour gavo 1 0 
per barrel. Indian Corn receded 1s per 450 lbs, W 
Indian Meal was taken at 188 per bbi, being Tuesda) 

rice. 

August 26. This morning being again wet, there bas 
been more life in the trade, but no change in prices. 


LIVERPOOL AMERICAN PROVISION MARKET, 
Aug. 24. Large transactions having been entered ae 
privately in Lard during the week, the sale of Tues y 
was scarcely so brisk as the one of the previous A 
Of the quantity offered only about one-fourth wat ta m 
at prices scarcely equal to those mude by Diva 5 
porters being unwilllug to give way. The deman 3 
Bacon has been inactive, and prices must be quote 
to 3s per cwt cheaper. Hains are in limited bpb ie 
command a free sale at fully former rates. The Vice 
of the Shoulders offering during the week have 10 
taken for Ireland at 288 per cwt With a 1 
fair demand, Cheese sold at about last week 0 Jeera 
the only parcels now lett are inferior and in ba (Bee! 
tion. A fair inquiry exiets for good parcels 0 ae 
whichis scarce. In Pork considerable sales have! 
place in low prime mes: at 33s per bbl. 


LIVERPOOL. COTTON MARKET, Aug 25 h. OM 
market. though rather quict, has maintained 1s e 
steadily throughout the week. Occasionally the 8 
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bring their Cotton on the market, and move on in sales, nounced the proceedings of the Philadelphia 


while the more peaceful tendency of affairs on the con- 
Unent has been in favor of things in Manchester. The 
result of the week is to repeat the same quotations, 


Convention in nowinating General Taylor. Re- 
solutions were passed, one of which called upon 


namely 41d for fair Uplands, and 43 for fair Orleans, all | the people to organize Clay clubs immediately, 


parties looking apon the present price of Cotton, whether 
regard be had to the markets of America or the Conti- 
nent of Europe, as being fixed at a low scale. There 
continues to be a littl demand for export. 1100 Ame- 
rican have been taken on speculation, and 4670 Ame- 
nean. 80 Surat and 110 Pernams for export. Sales for 
the week amount to 33.450 bales. 

Aug. 26, There has been a fair business doing to-day, 
the sales 6000 bales. 1000 Amer.can have been taken 
for export. Prices are steady for all descriptions. 


The Latest Cotton Circular. 
LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, 
Saturday, Aug. 26—4 P. M. 
The sales of cotton to-day are estimated at 6000 bales, 
and consist of the following descriptions: 


5500 bales Ameriea nn S N A 31 aS 
50 do Perna mn a — 
SO do Maranham ...sessesssesesosona 44 a 47 

400 do Surat Ceoeeeseeneesarece 26 „ 6 6 „6 „ 24 a 3t 

6000 beles. 


Taken for export to-day, 1500 bales. 
We have rather a gloomier market to-day, though 
prices are steady. 


Venezuela, Guatemala. 

Venezuela.—A letter from Carracas, dated the 
20th of June, says that Monegas was expected at 
that place on the 2ist, which gave great alarm toa 
portion of the population. 

- Business was completely prostrated, many capi- 
sale having already departed, and others prepar- 
o 80. 

othing is said of Paez and his partisans, from 
which silence it may be inferred that he is engaged 
in developing some further plans. Late dates trom 
St. Thomas states that he was still at that Island, 
where he had been received with the greatest 
honours, 

Sania Cruz.—The war steamer Bazan had ar- 
rived at Puerto Rico, with half of the expedition 
which was sent to aid in suppressing the Santa 
Cruz insurrection. Order has been completely 
re-established in the Island. The Spanish soldiers, 
on leaving, were accompanied to the vessel by 
numbers of the grateful population, who testified 
to their good deportment and discipline. 

uatemala.— This country still remains in a dis- 
tracted state, many parts being in open rebellion. 
The important department of Chiquimula had pro- 
ROLU against the government. 

On tha 14th a battle was fought between a few 
hundred of the government troops and six hundred 
insurgents. The combat lasted with great fury tor 
some hours, and at first the rebels had the advant- 
age; but tho great intrepidity of President Carrera, 
who was present, and the determined valor ot the 
troops, finally prevailed, and the insurgents were 
forced to retreat with the loss of 53 killed. 

Some difficulty seems to have taken place be- 
tween the governmentand the French consul gene- 
ral. The latter had broken off his relations with 
the government on account of some otensive re- 
marks in the official Gazette, which he said indicat- 
ed a spirit of malevolence towards France and her 
new institutions. 


Che Presidency. 


Pare Som Movementrs.—The State Conven- 
tion of New Jersey meets at Trenton, on Satur- 
day next, and that of Pennsylvania at Reading, 
Berks county, on this day. 

The first Free Soil meeting in Michigan, was 
held at Detroit on the first inst. It is represent- 
ed to have been respectable in numbers and 
character. 

In Indiana, a convention was held on the 20th 
ult., when the Buffalo platform was accepted, 
and the nominations of Van Buren and Adams 
were spproved. An electoral ticket was also 
recommended, of which Henry L. Ellsworth 
and John H. Bradley were nominated as Senato- 
rial electors. 

In Wisconsin, the convention to nominate elec- 
lors met at Janesville on the 31st ult. The 
meeling was large and, enthusiastic, cordially 
approving of the Buffalo Convention pro- 
ceedings. The recommendation of an electoral 
licket was postponed until the 27th inst., when 
the holding of a general State Convention at 
Madison was resolved upon. We notice among 
the active participants of the meeting, the names 
of several (recent) staunch Democrats. 

The State Convention of New Hampshire meets 
at Concord this day, to confirm the Buffalo nomi- 
nations, and to select a tivket for Presidential 
Electors. 


Cuar anp Futtwore.—A meeting of the 
friends of Clay aod Fillmore, was held at Vaux- 
ball Garden, New York, on (be evening of the 


in jnst., at wbicb the Hon. Willis Hall presided, | officially aunuunc ing my nomination for the Pre- 
Vics, Presidents, and 18 Secreta- | sidency by “a large meeting of the Democratic 


assisted by 36 


and to use all other means to give efficiency to 
their exertions in favor of Clay and Fillmore for 
the Presidency. 


A meeting of the friends of Clay and Filmore 
was held al Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) on the 2d inst., 
at which resolutions were adopted, nominating 
Clay and Fillmore for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Poughkeepsie Journal & Eagle (whig), of 
the 9th inst, says, in reference to the above, that 
there was a strong excitement for a spell, but it 
has passed by; all has become quiet again, and 
we are satisfied that the stirring up will result in 
ultimate good, instead of injury to the Whig 
cause. 


The Hon. John M. Niles is stumping the State 
of Connecticut in favor of Free Soil; and Ex 
Governor Seward is making speeches in New 
York in favor of Taylor and Filimore. 


A letter was received at Boston on the 30th 
ult., from the Hon. Jno. Hale, in which he with 
draws his name as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. He says: 

„% most sincerely and cheerfully recommend a 
hearty, energetic and unanimous support of Mar. 
tio Van Buren and Chas. F. Adams as the most 


consistent course for the enlightened friends of 
human liberty to pursue. 


LETTER FROM JUDGE MCLEAN. 


Columbus, July 28, 1848. 


Gentlemen—I have delayed an answer to your 
communication of the IIth inst., that I might 
have time for mature reflection. This was due 
to you, to myself, to the subject, and perhaps to 
the country. I have endeavored to consider the 
matter in all its aspects and consequences. 

The great and exciting question of slavery ex- 
tension, in the judicial form it has assumed by 
tbe act of the Senate, as it bears upon my posi- 
tion on the bench; the use of my name in 
the present canvass, and the rejection of it by 
the Ohio delegates to the National Convention, 
the relation which Mr. Van Buren maintains to 
the public; have all beer deliberately consider- 
ed, andl am brought to the conclusion that | 
ought not to gu be: ore the Buffalo Couvention gs 
a candidate lor the Presidency. I feel deeply 
and gratefully the honor you have done me by 
the expression of your kindness end confidence, 
in connection with that bigh office. 

Resting upon the principles of the Constitution, 
as they have been judiciously settled, the free 
States, by moderation, vigilance, and firmness, 
may prevent the extension of slavery to the free 
territory lately annexed. Without the sanction 
of law, slavery can no more exist in a territory 
than a mao can breathe without air. Slaves 
are not property where they are not made so 
by the municipal law. The Legislature of a 
Territory can exercise no power which is not 
conferred on it by the act of Congress. 

With the highest respect, I am, gratefully, your 


obedient servant, 
JOHN McLEAN. 
James A. Briggs, Reuben Hitchcock, S. 1. No- 
dle, Samuel Williamson, H. C. Kingsley, 
Thos. Brown, irad Kelly, John Delamater, 
aud T. C. Turner, Esquires. 


LETTERS FROM GEN. TAYLOR. 
Baton Rouge, July 24, 1848. 


Dear Sir :— Your letter of the Sth inst., asking 
from me a line or two in regard to my position 
as a candidate for the Presidency, has been duly 
received. In reply | have to say that l am nota 
party candidate, and if elected cannot be Presi- 
dent of a party, but the President of the whole 
people. 

l am, Dear Sir, 
With high respect and regard, 
Your most obedient servant, 
l Z. TAYLOR. 
To Mr. Lipparp, Philadelphia. 


Baton Rouge, (La.) Aug. 9, 1848. 


Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of the 26th ultimo; 


that city on the 20th ultimo, and over which 
you were the presiding officer. 

This deliberate express ion of friendly feeling 
existing towards me among a large and respecta- 
ble portion of the citizens of your distinguished 
State, has been received with emotions of pro- 
found gratitude, end though it be but a poor re- 
turn for such a high and unmerited honor, I beg 
them to accept my heartfelt thanks. 

Concluding thal this nomination, like all oth- 
ers which I have had the honor of receiving fron 
assemblages of my ſellow-eitizens in various 
parts of the Union, has been generously offered 
me without pledges or conditions, it is thankfully 
accepted. And I beg you to acsure my friends 
in whose behalf you are acting, that should it 
be my lot to fill the office for which I have been 
thus nominated, it shall be my unceasing effort in 
the discharge of its responsible duties to give 
satisfaction to my countrymen. 

With the assurance of my bigh esteem, I have 
the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR. 
WX. B. Parnave, Esq., President, &c., 
Charleston, S. C. 


The National Intelligencer, in commenting upon 
the platform adopted by the Buffalo Convention, 
says :—" It cannot escape the observation of any 
attentive reader, that these resolutions, very 
itive and dogmatical about abstractions of 
comparatively small or at Jeast remote conse- 
quence, carefully avoid any commilment upon the 
actual practical issues between the two great parties 
of the country; making no allusion even to the 
Mexican war for the acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory within which they contrive to build up their 
abstractions ; to the Executive usurpations which 
have sprung out of it; to the lust of dominion 
which it bas engendered ; to the untold millions 
of money which it will be necessary to raise to 
pay the debt which it bas created ; to the twenty 
thousand valuable lives which have thus been 
sacrificed to a bad ambition, &c. What shall we 


say of a political creed in which all these and 


many other equal enormities of mis- government 
count for nothing? 


Thirtieth Congress. 


ACTS 
Passed at the first session, Thirtieth Congress. 
PRIVATE. 
BILLS OF THE SENATE. 
An act for the relief of the heirs of John Paul 


Jones. 


An act for the relief of Joseph Wilson. 

An act for the relief of the admipistratrix of 
Elisha L. Kean, deceased. 

An act providing for the payment of the claim 
of Walter R. Johnson against the United States. 

An act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of George Fisher, deceased. 

An act for the relief of W. B. Slaughter, late 
Secretary of the Territory of Wisconsin. 

An act for the relief of Charles L. Dell. 

An act in addition to an act for the relief of 
Walter Loomis and Abel Gay, approved July 2, 
1836. 

An act to authorize the settlement of the 30- 
count of Joseph Nourse, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Edward Bolon. 

An act for the relief of Jones and Boker. 

An act for the relief of Richard Bloss and 
others. 

An act for the relief of Fernando Fellanny. 
An act for the relief of Peter Engels, senior. 
An act for the relief of Joho Black, late con- 

sul of the United States at the city of Mexico. 

An act to provide for the compensation of 
Samuel Leech for services in the investigation 
of suspended sales in the Mineral Point district, 
Wisconsin. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Brownell. 

An act for the relief of Samuel W. Bell, a na- 
tive of the Cherokee nation. 

An act for-the relief uf Oliver C. Harris. 

Ao act for the relief of Reynolds May- 

An uct granting a pension to Patrick Walk- 
er. 
An get io confirm to the legal representatives 
of Joseph Dutailis the; location of a certain New 

adrid certificate. 
aires act for the relief of Alfred White. 

An ant for the relief of the heirs of Moses 
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An act for the relief of the Society for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of 
New York. 

An act to confirm the location and to grant a 
quarter- section of public lands for the county site 
of Hillsborough county, State of Florida. 

i An act for the relief of Christopher Cunning- 
am. 

An act for the relief of Jose Argose Villalobos, 
Marie Rose, Frangois Felix, Marquis de Fouge- 
res, or their heirs or legal representatives. 

An act for the relief of the Central Railroad 
and Banking Company of Georgia. i 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to make a compromise and settlement with 
the securities of Francis D. Newcomb, late Sur- 
veyor General of the State of Louisiana. 

An act for the relief of David N. Smith. 

An act for the relief of Gustavus Dorr. 

An act for the relief of Charity Herrington. 

An act authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to Robert Purkis. 

An act for the relief of Milledge Galphin, 
executor of the last will and testament of George 
Galphin, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Elizabeth Pistole, 
whow of Charles Pistole, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Jesse Turner. 

An act granting a pension to Abigait Garland, 
widow of Jacob Garland, deceased. 

An act for the relief of purser Benjamin J. 
Cahoone. 

An act for the relief of Messrs. Cuok, An- 
thony, Mahony, and others. 

An act for the relief of Anna J. Hassler. 

An act for the relief of Welcome Parmonter. 

An act for the relief of David Currier. 

An act for the relief of Benjamin Adams and 
Company, and others. 

An act granting a pension to John Clark. 

An act for the payment of Charles Richmond. 

An act for the relief of Charles M. Gibson. 

An act for the relief of D. A. Watterston. 

An act for the relief of Mary Taylor. 

An act for the relief of David Wilkinson. 

An act for the payment of the fourth regiment 
in the second brigade of the third division of the 
Vermont militia for their services at the battle of 
Plattsburg. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Grice. 

Ar act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Thomas J. V. Owen, deceased. 

An act to compensate R. M. Johnson for the 
erection of certain buildings for the use of the 
Choctaw Academy. 

Ao act for the relief of John Lorimer Graham, 
late postmaster in the city of New York. 

An act for the relief of William B. Stokes. 

An act for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the officers, seamen, and marines of the brig- 
of-war Somers. 

An act supplementary to an act to authorize 
the Secretary of State, to liquidate certain claims 
therein mentioned, passed 18th of April, 1814. 

An act tor the relief of Ward and S. nith. 

An act for the relief of George V. Mitchell. 

An act for the relief of James M. Ssantland. 


BILLS OF THE HOUSE. 


An act for the relief of B. O. Tayloe. 

An act for the relief of William Hogan, ad- 
ministrator of Michael Hogan, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Richard Reynolds. 

An act for the relief of William Pittman. 

An act for the relief of William Triplet. 

An act for the relief of Frederic Durrive. 

An act for the relief of John P. B. Gratiot 
and the legal representatives of Henry Gratiot. 

An act for the relief of Phineas Capea, legal 
administrator of John Cox, deceased, of Boston. 

An act for the relief of Mary Browa, widow 
of Jacob Brouwn. 

An act for the relief of Wm. Culver. 

An act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of James Brown, deceased. 

An act for the benefit of Mrs. Harriet Barney. 

Au act lor the relief of Russell Goss. 

An act for the relief of E. G. Smith. 

An act for the relief of Bent, St. Vrain & Co. 

An act for the relief of J. Throckmorton. 

Au act for the relief of John Anderson. 

Ao act for the relief of Alborne Allen. 

An act for the relief of the legal heirs of Jobn 
Snyder, deceased. 

Ao act for the retief of Thomas Scott, register 
of the land office at Chillicothe, Ohio, for ser- 
vices connected with the duties of his office. 
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An act for the relief of Barclay & Livingston, 

An act for the relief of Amzy Judd. 

An act for th relief of the heirs of Matthew 
Stewart. 

An act for the relief of Wm. Ralston. 

An act for the relief of Joseph and Lindley 
and Smith, Thurgar, & Company. 

Ward. 

An act for the rehef of John Mitchell. 

An act for the relief of Silas Waterman. 

An act for the relief of Bennett M. Dell. 

An act for the relief of John Manley. 

An act for the relief of Sarah Stokes, widow 
of John Stokes. 

An act for the relief of the Red River Rail- 
road Company. 

Ao act for the relief of Stalker & Hill. 

An act to re-establish the collection district of 
Brunswick, in the State of Georgia. 

An act for the benefit of Benjamin White. 

An act for the relief of Joseph Perry, a Choc- 
taw Indian, or his assigns. 

An act for the relief of Jonathan Moore, of the 
State of Massachusetts. 

An act for the relief of Robert Ellis, of the 
State of Michigan. 

An act for the relief of Catharine Fulton, of 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. 

An act for the relief of Elijah H. Willis. 

An act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Wm. McKenzie, late a seaman on board 
the United States ship Vincennes. 

An act for the relief of the heirs and widow 
of Francois Gramillion. 

An act for the relief of John Fitzwater. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Cony. 

An act for the relief of Wm. P. Brady. 

An act for the relief of Wm. T. Holland. 

An act to change the name of the steamboat 
Charles Downing to the Calhoun. 

An act for the relief of Charles Cappel. 

An act for the relief of Edna Hickman, wife 
of Alexander D. Peck. 

An act to change the name of Photius Kava- 
sales to Photius Fisk. 

An act to incorporate the Washington Gaslight 
Company. 

An uct for the relief of Francis M. Holton. 

An act to refund a penalty remitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to John Hardorp. 

An act for the relief of Catharine Hoffman. 

Ao act for the relief of John Farnbam. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolution to explain an act passed 24th June, 
1848, entitled * An act for the relief of W. B. 
Slaughter, late Secretary of the Territory of 
Wisconsin.“ 

Resolution in relation to the naval pension oſ 
John McGarr. 

Resolntion in favor of David Shaw and Solo- 
mon T. Corser. 

Resolution for the relief of Betsey McIntosh. 

Resolution for the relief of H. V. B. Gaither. 


Saturday, August 12, 1848. 
[Continued from page 152.} 


Mr. Houston wished to make his position 
known, not only on this continent, but that it 
should be blazoned forth to the world. He be- 
lieved that tbe crisis so much spoken of had 
come. Texas was peculiarly situated. The 
line of 36° 3U‘ divides her territory. North of 
that, slavery is prohibited ; suuth of it, slavery 
may or may not exist, as she may select. 
Texas had entered the Union on this condition, 
He did not see that this bill affected the interests 
of Texas in any way. The extension in Oregon 
of the line to 42° could not affect the Southern 
States. He stood en the frontier, and he saw 
notbing in whatever legislation might take place 
in reference to territory north of 42° which 
could concern his State. He reminded the Se- 
nate that thirteen Senators from the Northern 
States had voted for admission of Texas as she 
came in. And he was ready to vote for the ad- 
mission of Oregon, even with the prohibition of 
slavery attached to it, as it could never affect 
the Southern Territories. He might vote against 
reccding, because he hoped something better 
might be obtained. As tu the Southern Terri- 
tories, the government of California is not now 
before us. He remembered the cry of disunion 
and nullification when the high tariff was im- 
osed. That cry reached him in the wilderness, 
an exile from kindred and friends and sections; 
but it rung in his ears, and wounded his heart. 
But now he was in the midst of such a ory, and 


he was bound to act as a man conscious of the 
solemn responsibilities imposed on him. He had 
heard the menaces and ories of disunion until he 
had become familiar with them, and they had 
now ceased to produce alarm in his bosom. He 
had no fear of the dissolution of the Union, when 
he recollected how it had been established, and 
how it had been defended. He protested against 
the cries of disunion, and against every attempt 
to traduce the Union. He was of the South, 
and he was ready to defend the South; but he 
was for the Union. The Union was his guiding 
star, and he would Gx his eyes on that star tu 
direct his course. He would advise his friends 
of the South and of the North to pursue mea- 
sures of conciliation. He would discourage 
every attempt to sow discord, and to stir up the 
passions of the country, and kindle them up to 
war. He regretted that the Senator from South 
Carolina had used any menacing language against 
tha Union. 

Mr. Calhoun explained that he used no me- 
naae. He spoke of his own position. 

Mr. Houston said he was glad to find that the 
Senator meant no menace. What would be 
done by the South? Would she have a Cenven- 
tion? 

Mr. Downs. Have not the North bad a Con- 
vention? 

Mr. Buller. Does the [Senator think it trea- 
son in the South to have a Convention? 

Mr. Houston said, certainly not. It would 
have the right to hold a Convention and to raise 
a puny war against the women and children who 
get up abolition papers, or against that Con ven- 
tion at Buffalo; and he had seen a much snore 
respectable convention of buffaloes. He would 
never go into any Southern Convention—he 
would never aid in any scheme to bring about a 
dissolution of the Union. What would a South- 
ern Convention do? Would it oppose the le ve 
enacted by a majority of the two houses ?— 
Would it raise troops to cut off emigrants to 
Oregon, because they were going there without 
negroes? He wished to know if this would not 
be a beautiful idea? The Senator from South 
Carolina, after voting for the Missouri Compro- 
mise could not head a Convention. Heaven 
would not let him. Such a mutinous nonde- 
script company as he would have under him, 
would never have been belore. As for himself, 
he would never go in for carrying on a war io 
Puget’s Sound for a visionary object. 

Mr. Benton called the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the Senate had agreed to every 
word and every letter of the bill from the House; 
but the Senate bad added to it extraneous mat- 
ter. We now saw the opening of that second 
chapter, which-the Senator from Soutb Carolina 
had spoken of, as a part of the history of the dis- 
solution of the Union. Chapter number two” 
was to open when doth Houses had agreed to 
this Oregon Bill, word for word, and letter for 
letter; and when the Senate interjected in the 
bill a foreign questiun—a question relating aho- 
gether to another subject—and this pumber two 
was to go before the country as a part of the his- 
aa of dissolution. 

e (Mr. B.) bad been taunted in the debate 
with baving relaxed in his zeal for Oregon at 
one time, and increasing it at this time. For 
thirty years he had urged the claims of Oregon ; 
and with eqzal zeal he urged them now. He 
reminded the Senate of a letter which he wrote a 
year aod a half ago, in which he treated of the 
scheme formed ior keeping Oregon out of the 
Union. 

All this talk about the dissolution of the Union 
gave him no concern. He was peculiarly con- 
stiluted as to the subject. His observation of 
public affairs went back to that period of our 
history when Aaron Burr engaged in his enter- 
prise of disunion. He (Mr. B.) was a boy of 
sixteen, bul was an observer ol events, aud a 
reader of the public journals. He acknowleuged 
tbat he then read with mortihcation—aud lew 
things from the same source had ever failed to 
meet with his cordial approbaliou—be read, he 
said, with mortification, the proclamation of Mr. 
Jefferson in which be denounced the project of 
Burr as“ dangerous to the Union.” For, at that 
time, there was not a neizhborhood in tue West 
in which Burr would disclose his project. If he 
he had done so, the women and chiidren would 
have tied him down and sent him to the nearest 
place of justice, dragged by a dog-chain. As long 
as he presented mere designs of a dazzling nature, 
and nut concerning our own goveroment, he was 
listened to. Bul when, on the lower Missisippi, 
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he did disclose his (reasonable objects, he was 
mamediately obliged to fly into the wilderness 
and become an outcast from society. ‘Phere, in 
his hiding-place—in his disguise—in a creek, 
where the alligator has his place—he was acci- 
dentally encountered, at night, by one who, be- 
fore affording him relief, demanded his name. 
Who are you? As soon as he gave his name, he 
was taken into custody, and by a string led into 
the Georgia settioments. Burr having heard of 
the sympathy often excited in the behalf of great 
men struggling with adversity, appealed to some 
persons in Georgia for his reseue. He addressed 
some boys as to his case, and, at first, very natu- 
rally excited their sympathy. But when these 
boys heard his name, thev refused to afford him 
eny succor. Such. said Mr. B., will be the end 
of all attempts to dissolve this Union—to divide 
it by any line. He would, he said, think that a 
men who might bring brick, mortar, and trowel 
to dam up the mighty Mississippi, had commenced 
a feasible and wise enterprise, in comparison 
with the project of that man who might under- 
take to run a dividing line between the States of 
this Union. All this talk of disunlon was idle. 
It was like 


* A tale told by an idiot, 
Full of sound and fury,—signifying nothing.” 

No influence had these menaces on him. A key 
dropped into the broad Atlantic would, as it had 
been said, produce a disturbance that would be 
felt in the seas of China. Just as little did this 
talk of disunion ruffle him. Thus, he said, would 
end chapter number two. 

Mr. Yulee addressed the Senate. He would 
be happy if the Senate would agree to postpone 
this bill, with the whole subject. The South 
have never been able to, obtaia their rights from 
the North, except by compromise. Missouri 
was admitted with Maine, and in like manner 
other southern States had been admitted only in 
connexion with some northern States. It gave 
bim pain to hear some of the southern members 
propose to yield this question. It was a contest 
for principles. He still hoped that sume mode 
of compromising this question would be resorted 
to. 


A message wss here received from the House, 
communicating their action on the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill establishing certain post routes. 

On motion of Mr. Rusk, it was taken up. 

The message was read, and the House amend- 
ments concurred in. 

Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, rose and addressed 
the Senale in reply to the Senator from Texas, 
declaring that the South could not with any pro- 
priety rely on the magnanimity of the North. 
He also took exception to the course of the Se- 
nator from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell.) who, as a 
southern man, looked forward to the day when 
the South would be saved by northern generosity. 
He would not dwell on the incendiary publica- 
tione which had been circulated, as blood in the 
beman body, through every vein and artery. 
But this, with numerous other acts of notoriety, 
might be quoted to show the character of north- 
ern generosity. He went into a view of the 
course which had been pursued in reference to 
tbe Oregon question. 

The South had only asked u3 to keep off legis- 
lative action on the subject. They asked only 
that the question should be submitted to the Su- 
preme Court, to be decided upon in conformity 
with the constitution. But the compromise based 
on this principle had been laid on the table by 
the other house—rejected without any of that 
courtesy and magnauimity of which the Senators 
from Missouri and Texas had promised to us. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis rose, and took the floor in 
continuance of the debate. and, as the hour for 
the recess had nearly arrived, he moved that the 
Senate go into executive session; which was 


agreed to. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Chair having announced that a resolution 
offered by Mr. Mangum could not be received— 

Mv. Wesicolt appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, end asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and the decision of the Chair was sus- 
tained by a vote of 23 yeas to N nays. 

Me. Atherton asked the consent of the Senate 
to permit a report to be made from the Commit- 
tes of Conference on the bill making appropria- 
tion for the army, and amendments. 

The t wes received and read; and Mr. 
Atherton moved that the Senate concur. 
need to a concurrence in that 


part of the report which relates to the organiza- 
tion of the marine corps. He considered it a 
matter of importance, and that it was bis duty to 
explain the facts to the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida was here called to 
order, consent having been given merely for the 
purpose of receiving the report. 

The Chair decided that the report could not 
be made a subject of discussion ; the objections 
being withdrawn only to permit the report to be 
received. 

Pas Yulee appealed from the decision of the 
air. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the ques- 
tion being taken on the appeal, viz: * whether 
the decision of the Chair shall stand?” it was 
decided as follows—yens 19, nays 29. 

So the decision of the Chair was not sustained. 

Mr. Yulee asked for the reading of the section 
of the bill which constituted the amendment. 
He stated thst the Committee of Conference was 
not in possession of the facts when the subject 
was before it, and this portion of the bill escaped 
consideration. An increase of the marine corps 
had been authorized last session, and a portion of 
the increase kad been employed on shore in 
Mexico, and had behaved with great gallantry. 

And, after some conversation between Messrs. 
Benton, Yulee, Atherton, and Badger, 

The report of the Committee of Conference 
was agreed to. 

Oregon.—The Senate resamed the considera- 
tion of the bill to establish a territorial govern- 
ment in Oregon. 

Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, yielding the floor, 

Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Senate, at 
some length. 

After Mr. Websler had concluded 

Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, then resumed his re- 
marks, and continued until a late hour. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland, followed, and spoke 
near an bour; when 

Mr. Houston rose and addressed the Senate at 
very considerable length, chiefly in reply to Mr. 
Johnson of Georgia and others. In the course of 
his remarks, he paid a beautiful compliment to 
Mr. Clay, declaring that he deserved to have a 
statue erected in the Rotundo for his stand in 
relation to the Missouri Compromise. 

(At this point of his speech there was an involun- 
lary burst of feeling from the galleries and lobby,— 
which were densely crowded,—that could not be sup- 

essed. ) 

Fit. King rose to express his astonishment at 
such proceedings. Long as be had been connec- 
ted with Congress, he had never, in the course of 
his political liſe, witnessed such a scene. Had 
the United States Senate become a theatre, 
wherein the speakers were to be applauded or 
hissed? He trusted he might never again wit- 
ness such conduct. He gave notice, if there 
were any more such exhibitions, he should feel 
compelled to have the galleries cleared. 

Mr. Dickinson hoped no further notice would 
be token of it, as it was evidently one of those 
involuntary bursts of feeling, which, however 
much they were to be condemned, could not at 
all times be suppressed. 

Mr. Mason said if there were any repetitions of 
that character, if no other Senator moved to 
clear the galleries, ho would do so himself. Mr. 
M. manifested some warmth. 

Mr. Phelps rose, and, turning towards Mr. 
King, remarked, the Senator from Alabama says 
that he never witnessed such a scene in the Capi- 
tol before. If that Senator has not, | have 
and was about to proceed, when the Chair re- 
quested the Senator from Texas to proceed. 

Mr. Houston then concluded bis remarks. 

Mr. Turney moved that the Senate adjourn, 
and desired to have the hour entered on the jour- 
nal. (It wes then past midnight.) 

On thus question the yeas and nays were de- 
manded, and the result was as follows :—Yeas 
18, nays 32. 

Mr. Butler desired to make a motion, and 
moved that the Senate galleries be cleared, in 
order to go into executive session. 

There was some time spent in discussing points 
of order, in which Messrs. Berrien, Benton, Breese, 
Hale, Davis, of Mass., and others participated. 

Mr. Bell spoke at some length as to what might 
appear the object of such a motion at that par- 
ticular juncture. 

The Chair ruled the motion of Mr. Butler, out 
of order, from wbich an appeal was taken; and 
the result was that the Chair was sustained) as 
follows: yeas 36, nays 11. 

Mr. Badger then addressed the Senate in fa- 
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vor of a committee of conference being ap- 
pointed. ` 

Mr. Metcalfe spoke at great length, insisting 
that a committee of conference between the two 
Houses might be able to accommodate the mattes, 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Foote poks for nearly half an hour endea- 
voring to get Mr. Benton to withdraw his motion 
to recede. l 

Mr. Benton playfully observed that he always 
had an objection to retreating. One of his ear- 
liest recollections was the old Roman mazim, 
non retrahit pedem ; and if the objeet of the gen- 
tleman’s speech was to induce him to draw back 
tp foot, he might have saved himself the trou- 

6. 

The debate was continued until after nine 
o’clock, A. M., and was closed in a speech by 
Mr. Foote. ' 

The question being put upon the motion of Mr. 
Benton to recede from all the amendments, a di- 
vision of the question was called for, and it was 
ordered that the question be taken separately on 
each amendment. 

Upon the question to recede from the first 
amendment, giving the velo power to the Gov- 
ernor, the yeas and nays were ordered, and it was 
determined as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bell, 
Benton, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickm- 
son, Diz, Dodge. Douglass, Felch, Fitzgerald, Greene, 
Hale. Hamlin, Houston, Johnson of Maryland, Mil- 
ler, Niles, Phelps, Spruance, Upham, Walker, and 
Webster —31. 

Nays— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Butler, Calhuun, Davis of Mississippi. ; 
Foote, Hunter, Johnson of Louisiana, ee of 
Georgia,. Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and 
Yulee—23. 

Upon the question to recede from the second 
amendment, relating to the same subject, it was 
determined in the affirmative without a divi- 
sion. 

Upon the question to recede ſrom the third 
amendment, being the section extending the Mis- 
souri emise to the Faciĝc ocean, the yeas 
and nays were ordered, and ıt was determined 
in the afirmative, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Breese, Bright, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Diz, Dodge, 
Douglass, Feich, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, 
Hannegan, Houston, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Spruance, 
Upham, Walker, and Webster—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Borland, Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, 
Downs, Foote, Hunter, Jomson. of Maryland, Tin: 
son of Louisiana, Johnson of Geor 5 Mane 

„ Mason, Metcalfe, Pearce. Rusk, Sebastian, 
Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and Yulee—25. 

Mr. Atherton was present, but did not vote, hav- 
ing, as it is understood, paired off with Mr. King, 
who had been compelled to leave from exhaustion. 
Messrs. Clayton and Sturgeon were also absent —the 

Former being still detained at home by the indisposi- 
tion of a member of his family. | 

The remaining amendments were 5 
receded from, without a division, and the bill 
stands passed in the precise form in which it came 
from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Miller submitted a resolution that (the 
House concurring) tbe 17th joint rule be aus- 
pended, in order that the bill may be presented 
to the President of the United States on the last 
day of the session. 

r. Yulee objected to the consideration of tbe 
resolution, and it lies over. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, the bill from the 
House for the relief of Richard Reynolds was 
considered, and passed; and, at a few minutes 
before 10 o’clock, after an exciting session of 
twenty-four hours, the Senate adjourned until 
Monday morning at 9 o'clock. 


House or Representatives.—The journal 
having been read— 

Mr. Wentworth called up the motion to recon- 
sider the passage of the private bill for the bene- 
fit of Charity Herring; and the same having been 
agreed to— 

An amendment by Mr. Thompson, of Penosyl- 
vania was applied to the bill, providing that the 
land granted and located should not preclude 
other prior legal or equitable claims; and then 
the bill/passed. 

National Sympathy. with Germany.—Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll proposed a joint resolution of sympathy 
with the revolutionary people of Europe; which 
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_ was referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, with a view to action at the next session 
of Congress. Said joint resolation ia as follows : 


Whereas, it is as much the right as it is the inter- 
est of the people of this, the oldest and freest of con- 
Sederated Republican Commonwealths, to sympathise 
and rejoice with all others following our example, 
and, above all, that great German nation from 
whom not only we, but most of our English ances- 
tors and instilutions are descended; therefore— 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That their congratulations 
are tendered to the United Germanic sovereignty of 
the people, in sovereign Slates, to govern themselves 
wilhoul hereditary rulers, whereby forty millions of 
Germans may be peaceably restored to the first rank 
among great nations; and that the President of the 
United States is hereby requested to transmit a copy 
of this resolution through the American ministers ac- 
eredited lo the Germanic Confederation. 


Leiter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.— 
Mr. Fries, by leave, presented a communicasion 
from Mr. Medill, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
touching certain charges, preferred, in debate, 
against the Indian Bureau, by Mr. Clingman, 
and demanding an investigation. Said ccummu- 
nication was read. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved that the 
paper be not received. ; 

And, after debate by Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Fries, 
Mr. Clingman, Mr. Burt, Mr. Evans, Mr. Wocd- 
ward, Mr. Faran, Mr. Houston, of Alabama, Mr. 
Thompson, ot Indiana, Mr. Collamer, and others, 

Mr. Rockwell modified his resolution, and pre- 
sented it in form as follows, to wil: 


Resolved, That the communication of Mr. Medill 
„„ in lung uuge, and that it be not re: 
ceived. 


Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, proposed a substi- 
tute, directing that the paper be returned to Mr. 
Medill, and that he be informed that the House 
of Representatives consider its language to be 
offensive and indecorous. 

Mr. Fries inquired uf the Speaker whether he 
had the right, under the rules to withdraw the 
communication. 

The Speaker replied that he had. 

Then, said Mr. Fries, acting in deference to 

the wishes of his friends, and with the view of 
reaching the important object at which he and 
his friend Col. Medili desired to arrive, viz: the 
obtaining of an investigation of all the charges 
preferred against him by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, he would withdraw the commu- 
nication, with the intention of offering a resolu- 
tion of inquiry. 
On mouon of Mr. Vinton, in conformity with 
a request communicated from the Senate, con- 
ferees on the part of the House were ordered to 
be appointed on the disagreeing votes upon 
amendments to the army bill. 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriations.—Mr. Vin- 
ton, from the Committee of Conlerence on the 
disagreeing voles upon amendments to the Civil 
and Diplomatic, Bill, made a report, which was 
read, 

Mr. Toombs said, as far as he had been able 
to proceed in examining the report from the 
conferees upon these amendments, he bad not 
been able to perceive a single case of retrench- 
ment which had been agreed upon by the House, 
but what was capitulated by the conferees—re. 
ferring particularly to the propositions for the 
reduction of mileage and salaries. 

Mr. Vinton said the Committee had left all the 
salaries where they were placed by the Jaw of 
the land, aud had remained without change for 


twenty years past, excepting only the restoration Pe 


of the salary of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
to the amount which he received up to the time 
when, in a fit of retrenchment, the last Congress 
thought proper to reduce it. He considered the 
Civil and Diplomatic Bill was not the place for 
the adjustment of salaries; and he was willing 
to take the responsibility of what was done by 
the Committee. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, should vote 
against the report, because of the change in the 
direction of the Creek Indian appropriation. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina sbould vote for 
the report, but protested earnestly against the 
rejection of the appropriation to pay for the 
Austad slaves. à 
Mr. Dickey demanded the previous question, 
and, under i's operation, the report was agreed 
to—by yeas 101, nays 72. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, from the Committee of 


should be made in view of the use of such road 
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Conference on the disogreeing votes upon amend- | for government transportation. He considered 
ments to the Senate bili to carry into effect cer- | 
tain treaty stipulations between the United 
States and foreign Governments for the appre- 
hension of offenders and fugilives from justice, 
made a report, which was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Dizon, the order for a re- 


cess from 33 to 53 o’clouck was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Root, the House then pro- 


ceeded to the consideration of business on the 
Speaker’s table. 


The Speaker leid before the House a letter 


from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
in compliance with a resolution of the 28th of 
June, a statement of duties, revenues, and public 
expenditures during the two last fiscal years: 
Jaid on the table. 


The Senate resolution for a suspension of the 


joint rules so far as they exclude the Senate bill 


for the acjustment of the claims of citizens of 
the United States against the Republic of Mexi- 


co, was taken up; and, under the operation of 


the previous question, was concurred in. 
The Post Route Bill.— The Senate amendments 


to the Post Route bill were then considered. 


Mr. Root said these amendments had been all 


considered by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and they were unanimous in 
recommending that the House concur in the es- 


tablishment of the new routes proposed. 
The Senate amendments authorizing the ap- 
poiniment of Deputy Postmasters in California, 


and proposing new routes, and providing that 


the new routes should not be put to contract till 
the time of the lettings in 1849, were then seve- 
raliy agreed to—ihe latter with an amendment. 

Mr. Broadhead desired a separate vote upon 
the amendment which postpones the lettings of 
the new routes from October till May, 1849. 
He desired that the act should go into operation 
as heretofore. He knew there were many 
routes in this bill which ought to go into opera- 
tion at once; and thought that the discretion in 
this mat:er usually extended to the Postmaster 
General should be inciuded in the bill. 


Mr. Phelps explained the reason of the propos- 
ed delay. Jt was to give time for extensive ad- 
vertising so as tu invite competition at the lel- 
lings. He showed also that the bill provides 
that where the Postmaster General finds a re- 
sponsible contractor upon legal terms, he may 
put any contract in operation sooner than the 
time indicated in the biil. 

Mr. Root said the Committee had concurred 
in everything properly connected with carrying 
the mail; and non-concurred in everything not 
connected with that service. He now demanded 
the previous question. 

The demand fur the previous question was 
then seconded, and the report of the Committee 
coucurred in. 

On motion, a Committee of Conference on the 
partof the House was appointed on the disa- 
greeing voles between the two Houses touching 
the amendments to the House bill changing the 
time of holding the United States District Court 
for the western district of Virginia. 


Illinois Railroad.—The Speaker Jaid before the 
House the Senate bill granting the right of way 
and a donation of land to the State of Illinois, 
for the construction of a railroad connecting the 
Upper and Lower Mississippi with Lake Michi- 
gun, at Chicago, with an amendment reported 
irom the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Collamer explained the umendment, pro 
viding that the grant shal! not extend more than 
six miles {rom the road, and that the said land 
granted shall not be sold for less than $1 25 
r acre. 
The amendment was agreed to; but the bill 
was lost upon the epgrossment—yeas 74, pays 78. 


Mr. McLane then rose and moved a reconsider- 
ation of the vole just taken. He had voted 
against every bill of this class, because, when 
he came to consider each of them as a u hole, he 
thought that they ought not to pass. He had 
nol seen one yet, which he considered well di- 
gested. He entertained no principle which 


would prevent him from voting alternate sec- | 


tions of land for a railroad; but there were 
strong considerations of expediency which should 
caution the House against extravagant aud un- 
guarded grants ol this character. 
should be voted away than could be made avail- 
able immediately, and thereby be sure, by the 
sale of the alternate sections, to reamburse.the 
treasury; and all the necessary reservations 


Jerred ina de 


No more land 


ide comumtee consist of 


the present bill was of such a character, that by 
the application of a single amendment, it ought 
to pass; and he was glad of the opportunity to 
move the reconsideration, which enabled him 
briefly to recur to his general course upon this 
subject. 

Mr. McLane had voted against the joint reso. 
lution by the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 
Wenlworth,) because he thought it calculated to 
encourage a loose application of the power of 
Congress to expend money; and he had voted 
against the resolutions by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Hunt) for the same reason, and 
because they embodied, as he considered, an un- 
justifiable censure upon the policy of the Presi- 
dent. He believed that whenever appropriations 
are necessary io our commercial, naval, or mili- 
tary interests, Congress possessed the power 
to make such appropriations, and ought to exer- 
cise ii. 

[Here the Speaker announced the recess.] 


EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. Marvin, by leave, from the Committe on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the Se- 
nate bill to allow subsistence to certain Arkar 
sasand other volunteers, who have been pri- 
soners of war in Mexico, reported the same: 
committed, 

Also, from the same committee, to which was 
referred Senate bill concerning the pay depart- 
ment of the army, reported the same without 
amendment. 

The bill was then read the third time and pas- 
sed, and returned to the Senate. 

Mr. Vinton, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which was referred Senate bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to surrender cer- 
tain bonds of the State of Indiana held by the 
United States to the agent of said State of Indi- 
ana, reported the same back to the House with- 
out amendment; and, on motion of Mr. Vinton, 
the bill was laid on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House the follow- 
ing communications : 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mittig, in obedience to a resolution of the House 
of the 21st December, 1847, a report upon tbe 
State of the claims of Aaron Leggett, accompa- 
nied by copies of all correspondence relating 
thereto: referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
miuing, in compliance with a resolution of (he 
House of the 9th instant, a copy of the proceed. 
ings of a Court Inquiry, convened at the city of 
Puebla, in Mexico, in July, 1847, at the instance 
of Colonel Bennet Riley, of which Major Gen- 
eral Pillow was President: laid on the table. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a report of the Soperintendent 0 
the construction of standard weights and mea: 
sures, on the progress made therein during the 
years 1846 and 1847 : laid on the table. 

A letter from the Mayor of the City of Wash- 
ington, transmitting a copy of the resolutions e 
the Boards of Aldermen and Common Council 
of the City of Washington expressive of thelt 
sense of the kind consideration manifested by 
Congress for the interest of the city duriog the 
present session: laid on the table, and ordered lo 
be printed. 

Mr. Fries asked leave to offer the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That à committee of three members of 
this House be appointed, to inquire into and fully ae 
vestigate the course pursucd by the Commissioner y 
Indian Affairs in the administration of his ee 
duties, and especially into the charges made an H b 

bate in this body on the 9th instan y 
the Hon. 7. L. Clingman, a member of this kothe 
and that said committee have full and ample pow 
and authority to require books and papers, (0 ma 
witnesses, and to investigute fully sard charges; . 
that said committee shall report the result of 
said investigation at the next session of Cong rest 


No objection being made the resolution asre 
ceived. bether 

After the inquiry by Mr. Burt, as to ¥ 
the committee were to sit during tbe recan ibs 
Mr. Conger moved to lay the resolution o 
lable. Rejected. zan. by sub- 

Mr. Fries now modified his resolution, 1 15 
stituting Jive instead of * three,” 30 88 85 a 

five members; 

which was $6000- 


moved the previous question, f the reso- 


ded ; and, under the operation thesreo 


lution was agreed to. 
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- Ilinois Ratlroad.—The Speaker announced the 
order now to be the reconsideration of the vote 


P 
on the third reading of the Michigan Kalamazoo 


Land Bill. 
Mr. McLane resumed, and spoke at length on 


bis motion to reconsider, and the principle of 


giving land for the objects of public improve- 
n· ent; and though he was as much as any opposed 
to that loose construction of the power of Congress 
which claims the right on the part of Congress 
to make appropriations of money for internal 
improvements without qualification or restric- 
tion, he would vote for this and any similar bill 
to which the ten smile restriction could be ap- 
plied. 

Mr. McClernend followed in a few brief ex- 
planations and suggestions in favor of the bill. 
Fey 3 stated some general objections to 
t ill. 


Mr. Duncen of Kentucky moved to lay the mo- 


tion to reconsider on the table; and the yeas and 
nays being demanded, ordered, and taken upon 
this motion, it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 78, nays 64. l 

Mexican Claims.—The Senate bill entitled “ An 


act lo carry into effect certain stipulations of the 
treaty between the United States and the Repub- 


lic of Mexico” of the 22d of February, 1848, 


commonly called the Mexican Claim Bill was 


read the first and second times. 
Mr. Nicoll said it was merely a bill providing 
for the adjudication of the Mexican Claims ol 


our citizens; and be hoped that it would be al- 


lou ed to go to the third reading. If objected 
to, he should move a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Smith of Connecticut moved ils reference 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved to refer the bill to 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, which was rejected by report of teller: 


yeas 58, nays 78. 
So tbe bill was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Adiairs. 


bir. Rockwell of Connecticut moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules, to enable him to ofler a reso- 


bution to proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bills on tbe private calendar ; which was agreed 
to. 


Accordingly the House resolved into Commit- 


tee of the Whole, (Mr. Thompson of Indiana, in 
the chair,) and proceeded to tbe consideration 


of sundry private bills, which were reported to 


the House: 

All which bills were then severally read the 
third ume, and passed. 

The Committee of the Whole also reported 
four other bills, with ameadments ; which were 
cuncurred in, and the bills severally read a third 
ume and passed. 


Indemnity for Col. Johnson.—Mr. Morehead 


moved a suspension of the rules to enable him to 
offer a resolution to withdraw from the Commit- 
tee uf the Whole the Senate bill entitled ‘ An 
act to compeusate R. M. Johnson for certain 
buildings erected by him for the use of the Choc- 
taw Academy ;” which was agreed to, and the bill 
was then read a third time, aud passed without a 
division. 

Pay of James Monroe.— Mr. Van Dyke rose toa 
pr iirtzeu motion, and moved the adoption of a 
resolution from the Committee on Elections, di- 
recting the Clerk to pay out of the contingent 
fund ol the House to James Monroe the same com- 
pensation and mileage received by other mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the present ses- 
aion to the termination of the contest between 
bimself and David S. Jackson. 

Mr. Vinton proposed to amend, by adding com- 
pensation and mileage to J. M. Bous, pending 
Dis contest with J. W. Jones; which wus ruled 
out of order. 

Vermont Militia in the Late War.—Mc. Burt 
asked and obtained the unanimous consent of the 
House to withdraw from the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union the Senate 
bill to compensate the fourth regiment of the 
second brigade of the third division of militia 
of the State of Vermont, serving in the battle 
of Pialisbuig, on thelUih day of September, 
1815; and the bill was read. 

Mr. B. said this was a proposition to pay a re- 
giment, which was called out by order of Gener: 
al Macomb at the close of the late war wilb 
Great Britain. The order was issued on the 
7h oi September. On the gth the regiment was 
raised, and they reported themseives to the pro- 
per authorities of the State. On the 10th, thoy 
reported theuselves to General Macomb, and on 
the Llib. they behaved gallantly in the battle; 


but they hed never yet received one dollar of 


sed unanimously. 
Mr. Brown of Pennsylvania, made an ineffec- 


tual motion to suspend the rules, to enable bim 


to offer a resolution authorizing and directing 


the Clerk of the House to pay John M. Botts for 
the time occupied by bim in contesting the right 
of Juhn W. Jones to a seat as a Representative 
from the State of Virginia, in the 28th Congress. 


Mr. Boyd, from the Committee of Conference 


on the part of the House on the disagreeing 
vates of the two Houses on the bill making ap- 
propriations for the support of the army for the 
year ending June 30, 1849, made a report ; which 
was read, and, after a few explanatary remarks 
by Mr. B., was agreed to, under the operation of 


the previous question, moved by him. 


Mr. Hall of Missouri moved that the House 


adjourn. 


The yeas and nays were taken on the motion, 


and resulted—yeas 78, nays 61. 


And the House sccordingly adjourned at a 


quarter-past nine o'clock, P. M. 


Monday, August 14, 1848. 


SenatTe.— Several ineffectual motions were 


made to dispense with the reading of the journal; 
Mr. Bentgn then moved that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of the resolution to 


suspend the joint rule for the purpose of enabling 
the President to receive the Oregon bill. 


Mr. Rusk moved to amend the resolution so as 
to include all bills which might have passed the 


two houses before 12 o’clock to-day. 


Mr. Miller bad no objection to the amendment. 
He would, therefore, accept itas a modification 


of his resolution. 


Mr. Westcott moved to amend the resolution by 
adding, “and that the joint resolution authori- 
zing the Vice President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to ad- 
Journ their respective Houses at 12 o'clock on 


Monday, the 14th of August, be, and the same 
is hereby rescinded.” 


The Chair decided that the motion of the Se- 
nator from Florida was irrevalent, and out of 


order. 

Mr. Turney said he knew not to what bills this 
would open the door. He was willing to suspend 
the rule for any great public measure. Congress 
had adopted the rule for sufficient reasons. 
an important rule to give the President time to 
consider bills. In ordinary cases, he would not 
object to a suspension of the rule. But here was 
a question of great importance; and it was a 
new question. Those who were opposed to the 
Oregon bill in the shape in which it had passed, 
could vole against the Suspension of the rule. In 
pressing this measure through, all parliamentary 
courtesy bad been disregarded. A Senator had 
been treated with discourtesy—cut off from his 
speech while in the midst of the delivery. 

He did not wish to speak against time, but he 
would not hurry himself, while he stated the 
grounds of his opposition to this resolution. The 
responsibility of his course he was willing to as- 


sume, The House had rejected the bill giving 
laws to California, New Mexico, and Oregon, 
which was sent from the Senate. lt was uncere- 


moniously voted down without examination, aud 
laid on the table. 


Mr. Miller reminded the Senator that this re- 


solution embraced all bills. 


Mr. Turney resumed. He should vote against 
the resolution, although he did not desire to de- 
feat the army and other bills, which he regretted P 


to find in such bad company. He then stated 
what means bad been resorted to, for defeating 
the wishes of the South. The Committe of Con- 
ference had been refused ; the Sabbath had been 
violated; Senators had been cut off in the midst 
of their speeches; and now the rule was to be 
suspended for the purpose of getting this Oregon 
Bull through. ‘The other bills which had been 
named were in unholy company; and if they 
were lost, let the respousibilny be on those who 
placed them in such company. 

Mr. Webster rose to a point of order, on which 
he did not desire to make a speech, Lut on which 
be asked the decision of the Chair. He insisted 
that a prolonged debate at this period of the 
session, which was, not pertinent to the question 
before the Senate, was decidedly out of order 
according to the rule of the Senate. 


reduced to wriling, aud entered on the journal. 
Mr. Weheter then reduced the point of order to 


ay. 
The bill was then read a third time, and pas- 


lt is 


Mr. Turney insisted on the point of order being 
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writing. He had called the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to order, because the course of discussion 
he was now pursuing was not relevant to the 
question under discussion. 

After some conversation between Mr. Turney, 
Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Foote, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. 
Webster, the latter withdrew his point of order. 

Mr. Rusk then rose to speak, when— 

[A message was received from the House, 
communicating to the Senate that the House had 
passed a resolution to suspend the joint et 

Mr. Rusk resumed. The Secretary of War 
informed him, a few moments ago, that it would 
be impossible for him to carry on the operations 
of the government for any length of time, unless 
the army bill was passed. He reminded the Se. 
nate of the numerous officers and soldiers who had 
faithfully served their country, and who would 
be left without their pay, unless this resolution 
was agreed to. He appealed, therefore, to his 
friends to withdraw their opposition, and let the 
bill go io the Senate, and let the majority take the 
consequences. 

Mr. King said that he had made a motion to insist 
on the amerdinents of the Senate; but the motion 
to recede had the preference. He was willing— 
after the discussion had proceeded to the length 
at which argument was exhausted—he was ready 
now, to yield to the will of the majority, and Jet 
them take the responsibility. He hoped his 
friends would cease from opposing the suspen- 
sion of the rule, and let the bill go to the President. 
He knew it to be the opinion of some, that there 
was not now time for the President to give pru- 
per consideration to the subject; but he desired 
the Executive to have the opportunity of deci- 
ding for himself. 

Mr. Calhoun said the majority had taken all 
the responsibility of the rejection of the Oregon 
bill and all the other bills on themselves, by their 
course in this discussion. The Oregon Bill was 
lost under the rule of the two Houses. He then 
stated the reason which bad led to the adoption 
of this rule. It was to give the President ample 
time for the examination of bills. Ten days are 
allowed by the constitution, and the last day of 
the session is a portion of those ten days. He 
then reverted to the time which had been occu- 
pied on this bill, and insisted on the impropriety 
of sending such a bill to him, within an hour and 
ahalf of the adjournment of Congress. This 
was the first time the Wilmot Proviso had been 
adopted, and the South would be justified in 
standing out and resisting to the last. He con- 
cluded with moving to amend the resolution, 80 
as lo except the Oregon bill. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the resolution was 
laid on the table, fur the purpose of taking up (he 
message of the House suspending tbe joint rule. 


Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, moved to amend 
the resolution by inserting “ except the House 
bill No. 204, entitled ‘Aa act to establish a ter- 
ritorial government in Oregon.“ 


Mr. Calhoun asked for the yeas and nays ; 
which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and decided as follows: yeas 2U, nays 37. 

Mr. Foote said that although he and those who 
had acted with him had been charged with desi- 
ring to defeat the bills by this improper wode, 
he now desired to disclaim any such intention. 
They had been ready fur an hour or two, and 
were now ready, to vole fur letting the bills go 
to the President. 

Mr. Houston said he was not to be called in 
question for his vote, declaring that he was res- 
onsible for his course, which looked to equal 
justice to all parts of the Union. Texas was 
admitted by a majority of two votes only ; and 
here was a majority ol four. 

The question was then taken on the joint reso- 
lution frum the House of Representatives, and it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Yulee moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the following resolution, re- 
ported some days since by the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings: 


Resolved, That a sum not exceeding $8,770 be exe 


pended, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, in 


completing the system of ventilating and 1 the 
Senate chamber, commenced and proposed by John 
Skirving: Provided, however, That the money shall 

ded, and the work executed, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate. 


Objections being made, Mr. Yulee withdrew 


the motion. 
On motion of Mr. Dickinson, the bill for the 


relief of William Hogan, administrator of 1 
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estate of Michael Hogan, dec'd, was taken up 
and passed. 

Mr. Webster moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the following joit reso- 
lution from the House of Representatives 10 add 
to the joint rules of the two Houses: 


** After six days from the commencement of a second 
or subsequent session of C esa, all bills, resolutions, 
or reports, which originated in either House, and at 
the close of the next preceding session remained unde- 
termined in either House, shall be resumed and acted 
on in the same manner as tf an adjournment had not 
taken place.” 

The motion having been agreed to, the joint 
resolution was taken up, and considered and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration cf the House bill to 
hquidate certain claims therein mentioned* which 
was considered and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Benton. the bill from the 
House for the relief of William Triplett was 
then taken up, considered, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the bill from the 
House in relation to military land warrants was 
taken up, considered, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Downs, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the bill for the relief 
of Frederick Durrire; which was read a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, the Senate proceed- 
ed to consider the amendments made by the 
House of Representatives to the bill for the re- 
hef of William B. Stokes; and they were seve- 
rally concurred in. 

The resolution which had been previously 
submitted by Mr. Mangum, relative to the pay- 
ment of officers, &c., was then taken up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Cameron moved to amend the resolution 
by inserting a provision to pay the laborers in the 
Capitol grounds the same as last session. 

The question waa taken, and the amendment 
was agreed to. : 

Mr. Benton moved to amend the resolution by 
inserting ap appropriation of $60 for the page, 
James Moore; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the resolution by in- 
serting extra pay to James Smallwood and Mar- 
tin Latruite ; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Mangum moved to amend the resolution 
by inserting an allowance to Mr. Isaac Holland, 
as compensation for conveying the remains of 
the late Chester Ashley to Arkansas; and the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Hannegan moved to amend the resolution 
by inserting a provision to place the Senate pages 
on the same fooling, in relation to pay, with the 
pages of the House; and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment as amended, and decided as fulluws : 


YEas— Messrs. Allen, Badger, Balduin, Bell, Ben. 
ton, Berrien, Borland, Cameron, Clarke, Davis of 
Miss., Dodge, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Foote, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson 
of Maryland, Johnsoa ot Lousiana, Lewis, Mangum, 
Muson, Metcalfe, Miller, Rusk, Sebastian, Sp.ruance, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Webster, Westcott, 
and Fulee—86. 


Nays—Messrs. Atherton, Bradbury, Breese, Bright 
Felch, Niles, and Turnen T. 


So the resolution was adopted in the following 
form : 


Resolved, That there be allowed and paid from the 
contingent fund to the Secretary of the te the sum 
of 2500, in consideration of his increased responsi- 
bility in relation to the funds appropriated aud applied 
Sor the use and service of the Senate for each session 
of Congress, the last and present. 

That the laborers employed at the Capitol grounds 
be allowed the same amount that was a d them at 
the lust session. 

That the sum of 860, be allowed to James Moore. 

That there be allowed to Isaac Holland the same 
amount of compensation for conveying the body of the 
Hon, Chester Ashley as was allowed to him in the case 
of the Hon. Alexander Barrow. 

That the pages of the Senate be allowed the same 
daily pay as has been allowed to the pages of the 
House of Representatives for the present session. 

That there be paid to James Smallwood and Martin 
Letruite, the mail · boys in the employment of the Se- 
nate, the same daily pay and extra compensation that 
ts paid to the pages of the Senate for the present ses- 


ston. 

That there be allowed and paid to Thomas Clarke 
and Benjamin Owens the same amount of daily pay 
and compensution that is patd to the messengers, the 
pay to commence with the present session of Con- 
gress. 


That the Sergeant-at-Arms continue in service the 
present force of mail carriers and folders until he 
shall have completed the transmisston by mail and 
otherwise of all the books, public documents, and bores 
now on hand belonging to Senators ; and that he also 
employ the same force at such times during the recess 
as muy be necessary to ensure the prompt folding and 
sending off such further documenta as may be delivered 
to him by the public printers for the use of Sena. 
tors. 

On motion of Mr Dodge, the Senate proceed- 
ed to consi ler the bill from the House for the 
relief of John P. B. Gratiot, and the legal repre- 
sentatives of Henry Gratiot; and the bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Printing to sit during 
the recess; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported House bill making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain 
rivers and harbors, without amendment. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, the 
Committee on Commerce was discharged from 
the further consideration of a number of petitions, 
memorials, and bills. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, the Committee on 
the Judiciary, was discharged from the further 
consideration of the various petitions, memo- 
rials, &c., which had been committed to its 
charge. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 
Committee on Pensions was discharged from the 
further consideration of the memorials and peti- 
tions referred to its charge. 

On motion of Mr. Hannegan, at a 1 before 12 
o’clock, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, and the doora were not re- 
opened until after 12; when 

A message was received from the House of 
Representatives announcing that the House of 
Representatives had adopted a resolution ap- 
pointing a commitiee to wait on the President of 
the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses were now ready to adjourn, and had ap- 
pointed a committee on thelr part. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Chair ap- 
pointed a committee on the part of the Senate. 

Before any report was received from this com- 
mittee, 

The Senate adjourned. 


House or Represenratives —The reading of 
the journal of Saturday being dispensed with— 

Mr. Robinson moved a joint resolution suspend- 
ing the seventeenth joint rule eo as to admit of 
sending bills to the Senate originating within 
three days of the close of the session; and de- 
manded the previous question upon its adoption. 

Mr. Bayly demanded the yeas and nays ; which, 
however were not ordered. 

The question recurred upon the demand for 
tbe call of the House. 

Mr. Bayly demanded tellers on the call: which 
was refused. 

The question then recurred on seconding the 
demand for the previous question. 

There being a second, and the main question 
being ordered, the joint resolution was adopted; 
and the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
lable. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll presented the report of the 
Joint Committee of Conference on the part of the 
House, touching the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses upon amendment to the bill changing 
the time of holding the terms of the United 
States District Court for the western district of 
Virginia—the House to recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment in relation to the 
salary of Judge Brockenbrough. 

Mr. Vinton moved to lay the report on the ta- 
ble; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Vinton moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to offer a resolution to compensate 
Gales & Seaton for reporting and printing the 
proceedings and debates of the House for the 
present session; which was rejected, two-thirds 
not voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. Hall, of New York, made an ineffeetual 
motion for a suspension of the rules to enable 
him to offer a resolution to purchase “* Hickey’s 
Constitution“ for the use of the House. 

Mr. Boyd moved the usual resolution, appoint- 
ing a committee to wait on the President and 
inform him of the proposed adjournment at noon 
this day, &., which was adopted. 

Mr. Hunt asked for a suspension of the rules 


to admit of a report from the Committee on Com- 
merce, asking to be discharged from the cone 
sideration of papers remaining in their hands, 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, said that course 
was usually taken without motion. He bad al- 
ready presented these papers under this prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Hunt asked a suspension of the rules, fo 
enable him to offer a joint resolution authorizing 
the selection of sites for hospitals at Buffalo, 
the Delaware Breakwater and other places: re- 
fused. i 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved to sus- 
pend the rules for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports from committees to which no objection 
shall arise: lost. 

Mr. King, of Georgia asked for a suspension of 
the rules to enable bim to offer a resolution fur 
the removal of members’ desks and for the eree- 
tion of a tribune and two reporters’ desks in 
front of the Clerk's table. 

The rules were not suspended. 


Accounts of Gen. Cass, and Cen. Taylor.—Mr. 
Li.coln, by leave, from the Comaaittee oa 
the expenditures of the War Department, to 
whom was referred the President’s message and 
accompanying papers relative to the accounts of 
General Cass and General Taylor, stated that 
said Committee had prepared a short report, the 
principal part of which was a recommendation 
to print the message, papers, and other docu- 
ments referred to und committed with the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, said, that this report 
was made at the last moment of the session, and 
we are asked to authorize, not only the printing 
of the report of the Committee, and the inessage 
of the President, but also such other documents 
as this Committee have culled from our records; 
and that, too, without our knowing what the re- 
port is, or what is the matter they propose to 
print. I protest against it, said he, as an act of 
gross injustice. Let us publish everything on 
the subject, or nothing. It is not for a party 
committee to cull matter from the records for 
publication, and ask our sanction to it, when, 
from the very nature of the case, we are called 
upon to sel in the dark. J therefore object to 
the report being made. 

Mr. Burt inquired of the Speaker if the mo- 
tion now wade was to print the report of the 
Committee on the Expenditures of the War De- 
partment, or the documents called fur by reso- 
lution of this House, which the majority refused 
to print when the maltet was releried to that 
Committee? 

‘The Speaker said that debate was not in order. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered upon 
the adoption of the report, aud, being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 75, nays 76. 

So the printing was not ordered. 

Mr. Burt suid there wasa bill from the Senate, 
now in the hands of tue Committee of Claims, to 
refund money advanced by A.uerican entizens 
for the reliet of our suffering naval furce in the 
bay of San Francisco, and he asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House that the same be now 
reported and put upon ils passage. 

No objection being made, 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, from the said 
Committee, reported the Senate bill for the re- 
lief of Ward and Smith, with an amendment. 


The amendment was rejected, and the bill 
read a third ume and passed. 

Mr. Ashmun stated that, as the Senate had 
concurred in the joint resolution of this day, re- 
scinding the 17th cule, there remained no neces- 
silty fur the resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to wait on the Present; 
and he therefore moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which it was abopted. 

The reconsideration was_ordered ; and then 

Mr. Boyd withdrew the resolution. 

Mr. Conger, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported a resolution authorizing said Committee 
to sit during the recess of Congress. 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, said the privilege allow- 
ed to the Committee on Printing, to report at any 
time, necessarily limited the nature and charac- 
ter of their reports to specified objects, and 
could pot be construed into leave for them to sit 
during the recess. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. I deny that it is compe- 
tent for the House to communicate apy such 
power to the Committee. 

Tbe Speaker said there was a joint rule of the 
two Houses, which declared that the Committee 
on Printing may)report at any time; aud tbe 


it 
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Chair caused the 20th joint rule to be read by 
the Clerk. 

The Spesker decided that the resolution was 
before the House. 

Mr. Cobb appealed. 

The Speaker. The point is, whether it is com- 
petent for the Chair io decide that the Commit- 
tee shall make any particularly specified sort of 
report. 

The yeas and nays were demanded upon the 
apponi. 

he yeas and nays were now ordered upon the 
appeal; ana, being taken the vote stoud—yeas 
111, nays 37. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained, and 
the resolution was declared to be before the 
House. 

Mr. Conger said the adoption of the resolution 
was necessary in order to protect the public in- 
terest. lt was proposed on the part of tbe Com- 
mittee, he said, that only one of their number 
shall remain in Washington. He demanded the 
previous question. 

Mr. Burt made an ineffectual motion to ley 
the resolution on the table, and the question re- 
curred upon the demand for the previous ques- 
tiun. 

The Speaker now stated that another call of 
the yeas and nays would extend the time beyond 
the hour of twelve, fixed forthe adjournment of 
the session; and, as there was an important mes- 
sage from the President of the United States on 
his table, by unanimous conseat, he would direct 
that it be read. 

Objections being made, 

The yeus and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Jones, of ‘Tennessee, asked and obtained 
excuse from voting. 

On motion of Mr. Collins, the order for the 
yeas and nays on the previous question was re- 
considered; and there being a second— 

The yeas and nays were demanded and ordered 
on the adoption of the resolution; aod the call 
proceeded. ; 

Mr. Stanton interposed to inquire whether, if 
the President's message be not uow read, it will 
not have to remain unopened till the next ses- 
sion in December? 

The Speaker. The Chair is opinion that it 
will bo locked up till the next session. 

The call having proceeded a few minutes lon- 
ger, and it being but one winute befure (welve— 

Mr. Stanton again appealed to the House tu 
alluw the message to be opened and printed. 

Mr. Slephens oujecied. 

The call was then again resumed and contin- 
ued till the hand of the clock fairly indicated the 
hour of twelve, and it was arrested by the 
Spesker’s hammer as the Clerk called the uaue 
of R. Barnwell Rhett. 

aa Speaker then rose to the adjournment, and 

Suid ; 
Ihe Senate and House of Representatives hav- 
ing by joint resolulion authorized the adjourn- 
ment of tLe present session of Congress on Mon- 
day, the 14th day of August, and the day and 
bour baving now arrived, in pursuance ol said 
resolution I now announce that this House stands 
adjourned sine die. 

Aud then tbe House adjourned. 


Speeches in Congress. 


MR. WEBSTER’S ‘SPEECH ON THE ORE- 
GON BILL. 


DELIVERED IN SENATE ON SATURDAY EYENING, 
AUGUST 12. 


The question being on the motion of Mr. Benton 
thet the Senate recede from ils amendment, to which 
the House had refused to agree 


Mr. Webster said: 1 am very little inclined to 
prolong this debate, and | hope ulterly disinclined 
to bring into it any new warmth or excitement. 
l wish to say a few words, however —ürst, upon 
the question ae 11 is presented to us as a pariia- 
Meniary question; and secondly upon the gene- 
ral political question involved in this debate. 

Asa question of parliamentary proeeeding, I 
Understand the case to be this: The House of 
Representatives sent us a bill for the establish. 
ment of Territorial Government in Oregon; no 
motion has been made tn the Senate to strike out 
any portion of that bill. The bill purporting to 
respect Oregon, simply and alone, bas not been 
the subject of any objection in this branch of the 
Legislature. 


The Senate has proposed no important amend- 
ment to the bill affecting Oregon itself; and the 
honorable member from Missouri, (Mr. Benton) 
was right, precisely right, when he said the 
amendment now under consideration had no re- 
lation to Oregon. That is perfectly true; and 
therefore the amendment, which the Senate has 
adopted and the House has disagreed to, has 
nothing in the world to do with Oregon, but re- 
specting the newly acquired Territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. It wishes now tomake 
a line of slavery for those new Territories. The 
amendment says that this line of the ‘ Missouri 
Compromise’ shall be the line to the Pacific; and 
then goes on to say in the language of the bill 
us it now stands, that the ordinance of °87 shall 
be applicable to Oregon ; and therefore I say 
that the amendment proposed is foreign to the 
immediate object of the bill. li does nothing to 
modify, restrain or affect, in any way the Go- 
vernment which we propose to establish over 
Oregon, or the condition or character of that 
Government or the people under it. Jo a parlia- 
mentary view, this is the state of the case. 

Now, sir, this amendment hes been attached 
to the bill by a strong majority of the Senate. 
That majority had the right, as it had the power, 
to pass it. Ihe House disagreed to that amend- 
ment. Well, if the majority of the Senate who 
attached it to the bill are of opinion that a con- 
ference with the House will lead tu some adjust - 
ment of the question, by which this amendment, 
or something equivalent to it, may be adopted by 
the House, it ie very proper for them to urge a 
conference. It is very fair, quite parliamentary, 
and there is not a word to be said against it. 
But my position is that of one who voted against 
the amendment—who thinks that it ought not to 
be attached to this bill, and therefore 1 naturally 
vote for the motion to get rid of it—tbat is to re- 
cede.’ . 

So much for the Parliamentary question. Now, 
there are two or three questions arising in this 
case which | wish to state dispassionately—not 
lo argue, but to state. i 

The honorable member from Georgia, (Mr. 
Berrien) for whom ] have great respect, and 
witb whom itis my delight to cultivate personal 
friendship, has stated, with great propriety, the 
importance of this question. He has said that 
it is a question interesting to the South and to the 
North, and one which may very well also attract 
the attention of mankind. He has not stated all 
this 100 strongly. It is such a question. Without 
doubt, it is a question which may well attract 
the atiention of mankind. On the subjects in- 
volved in this debate tbe world is not asleep. It 
is wide awake; and l agree with the honorable 
member, that ii what is pow proposed to be done 
by us, who resist this amendment, is as he sup- 
poses, unjust and injurious to any portion of this 
community, that injustice should be presented 
to the civilized world, and we, who concur in 
the proceedings, ought to submit ourselves to its 
rebuke. Í am glad that the honorable gentle- 
man proposes to refer this question to the great 
tribunal of modern civilization, as well as the 
great tribunal of the American people. It is pro- 
per. Ii it a question of magnitude enough—of 
interest enough—to all the civilized nations of 
the earth, to call from those who eupport one 
side or the other a statement of (be grounds upon 
which they act. 

Now, | propose to state, as briefly as I can, the 
ground upon which I proceed, historical and 
constitutional! ; and will endeavor to ssy as few 
words as possible, so that I may relieve the Se- 
nate from hearing me at the earliest possible 
moment. 2 

In the first place, to view the matter histori- 
cally ;—This Constitution, founded in 1787, and 
the government under it organized in 1789, does 
recognize the existence of slavery in certain 
States, then existing ia the Union; and a par- 
ticular description of slavery. I hope that what 
lam about to say may be received without any 
supposition that l intend the slightest disrespect. 
But this particular description of slavery does not, 
1 believe, now exist in Europe, nor in any other 
civilized portion of the habitable globe. It is 
not a predial sla very. It is not analogous to the 
case of the predial slaves, or slaves glee adscripti, 
of Russia or Hungary; or other States. It is 
peculiar system ot personal slavery, by which 
the person who is called a slave is traneferable 
as a chattel, from hand to hand. 1 speak of this 
asa fact. And that is the fact; 1 will say fure 
ther—perhaps other gentlemen may remember 


the instances—that although slavery, as a system ` 


of servitude attached to the earth, existed in 
various countries of Europe, I am not at the pre- 
sent moment aware of any place on the globe in 
which this property of man in a human being, as 
a slave transferable asa chattel, exists except in 
certain States of this Union and the West India 
Islands. Now, that existed at the formation of 
this Constitution, and the framers of that instru- 
ment, and those who adopted it, agreed that, as 
far as it existed, it should not be disturbed or in- 
terferfered with hy the new General Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt of that. 

The Constitution of the United States recog- 
nizes it as an existing ſaet—an existing relation 
between the inhabitants of the Southern States. 
1 do not call it an “ institution,“ because that 
term is not applicable to it; for that seems to 
imply a voluntary establishment. 1 have been 
here so long that when | first came here it was a 
matter of reproach to England, the mother coun- 
try, that slavery had been entailed upon the colo- 
nies against their consent, and that which is now 
considered a cherished “institution” was thea 
regarded as, I will not say an entailed evil, but 
ən entailment on the colonies by the policy of 
the mother country, against their wishes. At 
any rate, it stands upon the Constitution. The 
constitution was adopted in 1788, and went into 
operation in 1789. When it was adopted, the 
state of the country was this; slavery existed in 
tte Southern States; there was a very large 
extent of unoccupied territory—the whole North- 
west—which it was understood was to be formed 
into States; and it was then delermined that no 
slavery should exist in this territory north-west 
of the Ohio. 

I gather now, as a matter of inference, from 
the history of the time, and the history of the 
debates, that the prevailing motives of the North 
for agreeing to this recognition of the existence 
of slavery in the Southern States, and giving a 
representation to those States, founded in part 
upon their slaves, was based on the supposition 
that no acquisition of territory was wade to 
form new States on the Southern frontier of this 
country, either by cession or conquest. It is 
plain that, taking the history of the times together 
with the reason why the slave-representation 
was allowed, was that since the North-west Ter- 
ritory was destined by ordinance to be free, and 
since nobody looked to any acquisition by con- 
quest or cession for the creation of slave States 
at the South, there wae an insisting on the par: 
of the South to suffer slavery where it did exist, 
and to be represented according to the princis 
ples and provisions of the Constitution, inasmuch 
as it was limited by thuse two considerations: 
First, that there was to be no slavery in the Ter. 
ritories; and second, that there was not the 
least anticipation of the acquisition of any new 
territory. And now, sir, I am one who, under- 
standing that to be purpose of the Constitution, 
mean tu abide by it. 

There is another principle equally clear by 
which I mean to abide, and that is, that in the 
Convention and in the first Congress, when ap- 
pealed to on the subject of petitions, ond all 
along in the bistory of this Government, it was 
and has been a conceded point that slavery, in 
tbe States in which it did exist, was a matter of 
State regulation exclusively, and that Congress 
had not the least power over it, or right to inter- 
lere with it. Therefore | say that ail agitations 
and attempts to disturb the relations between 
master and slave, by persons pot living in the 
slave States, are unconstitutional in their spirit, 
and are, in my opinion, productive of nuthiog 
but evil and mischief. 1 countenance none of 
them. The maoner in which the governments 
of those States where slavery exists, are to re- 
gulate it, is for their own consideration, under 
their sesponsibility to their constituents, to the 
general laws of propriety, humanity and justice, 
aod to God. 

Associations formed elsewhere, springing from 
a feeling of humanity, or apy other cause, have 
nothing whatever to do with it. They have 
never received any encouragement from me, 
and they never will. In my opinion, they have 
done nothing but to delay and defeat their own 
professed objects. | have slated, as 1 under- 
stand it, the state of things upon the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. bat has 
happened since? Sir, it has happened that 
above and beyond all contemplation or expecta- 
lion of the original framers of the Constitution, 
foreign territory has) heen acquired by cession, 
first irom Spain and then from France, on our 
Southern frontier. And what bas been the re- 
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sult of that? Five slave holding States have 
been created and added to the Union: bringing 
ten Senators into this body, (I include Texas, 
which I consider in the light of a foreign ac- 
quisition also,) and up to this hour when I ad- 
dress you, not one free State has been admitted 
into the Union from all this acquired territory— 
not one! 
Mr. Berrien (in his seat)— Yes—lIowa. 


Mr. Webster. lowa is not yet in the Union. 
Her Senators are not here. When she comes 
in, there will be one to five—one free State to 
five slave States formed out of new territories. 
Now, it seems strange to me that there should 
be any complaint of injustice exercised by the 
North toward the South. Northern voles have 
been necessary, they have been ready, and they 
have been rendered to aid the formation of these 
five new slaveholding States. These are facts; 
and as the gentleman from Georgia has very 
properly put it as a cause in which we ought to 
present ourselves before the world for its judg- 
ment, let us now see how we sland. I do not 
represent the North; l] state my own case; and 
present the matter in that light in which | am 
williog, as an individual member of Congress, to 
be judged by civilized humanity. 1 say, then, 
that according to true history, the slaveholding 
interest in this country has not been a disfavored 
interest; it has not been disfavored by the North. 
The North has concurred to bring in these five 
slaveholding States out of newly acquired terri- 
tory; which scquisitions were never at all in 
the contemplation of the convention which form- 
ed the constitution, or of the people when they 
agreed that there should be a representation of 
three-fifths of the slaves in the then existing 
States. 


Mr. President, what is the result of this? We 
stand here now—at least I do, for one—to say 
that, considering that there have been already 
five new slave States formed out of newly ac- 
quired territory, andjone only, at most, non-slave- 
holding State, ] do not feel that Iam called on 
to go further; I do not feel the obligation to 
yield more. But our friends of the South say,— 
you deprive us of all our righte—we have fought 
for this territory, and you deny us participation 
in it. Let us consider this question as it really 
is; and since the honorabie gentleman from 
Georgia proposes to leave the case to the en- 
lightened and impartial judgment of mankind, 
and as 1 agree with him that it is a case proper 
to be considered by the enlightened part of man- 
kind, let us cunsider bow the matter in truth 
stands. 

What is the consequence? Gentlemen who 
advocate the case which my honorable friend 
from Georgia with so much abilily sustains, de- 
clare that we invade their rights ; that we de- 
prive them of a participation in the enjoyment 
of territories acquired by the common services 
and common exertions of all. Is this true? How 
deprived? Of what do we deprive them? Why, 
they say that we deprive them of the privilege ol 
carrying their slaves, as slaves, into the new 
territories. Well, sir, what is the amount of 
that?) They say that in this way we deprive 
them of the opportunity of going into this ac- 
quired territory with their property. Their“ pro- 
periy — what do they mean by that? We cer- 
tainly do not deprive them of the privilege of 
goiwg into these newly acquired territories with 
ull that, in the general estimate of human so- 
ciety, in the general and common and universal 
understanding of mankind, is esteemed property. 
Not at all. The truth is just this: ‘hey have 
in their own States peculiar laws, which create 
property in persons. ‘They have a system of lo- 
cal legislation on which slavery rests; while 
every body agrees that it is against natural law, 
6: at least against the common understanding 
which prevails as to what is natural law. 


J am not going into metaphysics, for therein I 
should encounter tbe honuravle member trom 
South Carolina, and we should wander in“ end- 
less mazes lost“ until after the time for the ad 
journment of Congress. The southern States 
bave peculiar laws, and by those laws there is 
property in slaves. ‘Ihis is purely local. The 
real meuning, then, of southern gentlemen, in 
muking this complaint is, that they cannot go 
into the territories of the United States, carrying 
wilh them their own peculiar Jjaw—a law which 
creates property in persons. This, according to 
their Own statement, is all the ground of com- 
plaint they hase. 

Now here, I think, gentlemen are uniust lo- 


wards us. How unjust they are, others will 
judge—generations that will come after us will 
judge. It will not be contended that this sort of 
personal slavery exists by general law. It exists 
only by local law. I do not mean to deny the 
validity of that local law where it is established; 
but 1 say it is, after all, nothing but local law. 
It is nothing more. And wherever that local 
law does not extend, property in persons does 
not exist. Well, sir, what is now the demand 
on the part of our southern friends? They say: 
we will carry our local laws with us wherever 
we go. We insist that Congress does us injus- 
tice, unless it establishes, in the territory into 
which we wish to go, our social law. This de- 
mand l, for one, resist, and shall resist. It goes 
upon the idea that there is an equality unless 
persons under this social law, and holding pro- 
perty by authority of that law, can go into new 
territory and there establish that lucal law, to 
the exclusion of other law. 


Mr. President, it was a maxim of the civil law 
that, between slavery and freedom, freedom 
should always be presumed, and slavery must 
always be proved. If any question arose as to 
the status of an individual in Rome, he was pre- 
sumed to be free until he was proved to bea 
slave. So, I suppose, is the general law of man- 
kind. An individual is to be presumed to be free, 
until a law can be produced which creates own- 
ership in his person. I do not dispute the force 
and validity of the local law, as 1 have already 
said; but, I say, it is a matter to be proved: and, 
therefore, if individuals go into an; part of the 
earth it is to be proved that they are not free- 
men, or else the presumption is that they are. 
Now, our friends seem to think that an inequality 
arises from restraining them from going into the 
territories, unless there be a law provided which 
shall protect their ownership in persons. The 
assertion is, that we create an inequality. Is 
there nothing to be said on the other side in rela- 
lion to inequality ? 

Sir, from the date of this constitution, and in 
the councils that formed and established this 
constitution, and I suppose in all men’s judgment 
since, itis received as a settled truth, thal slave 
labor and free labor do not exist well together. 
I have before me a declaration of Mr. Mason, in 
the convention that formed the constitutiun, to 
that effect. He says that the objection io slave 
labor is that it puts free white labor in disrepute ; 
that it makes labor to be regarded as derogatory 
to the character of the free white man, aud that 
he despises to work io use his expression-where 
slaves are employed. This is matter of great 
interest to the free States; if it be true, as to a 
great extent it certainly is, that wherever slave 
labor prevails free white labor is excluded or 
discouraged. l agree that slave labor does not 
necessarily exclude free Jabor, totally. There 
is free white labor in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
other States. But it necessarily loses something 
of its respectability by the side of, and when 
associated wilh, slave labor. Wherever labor is 
mainly performed by slaves, it is regarded as de- 
grading to freemen. The free men of the North, 
therefore, have a deep interest to keep labor 
free, exclusively free, in the new territories. 


But, sir, let us look farther into this alleged 
inequality. There is no pretence that southern 
people may not go into territory which shall be 
subject to the oruinance of 1737. The only re- 
straint is that they shall not carry slaves thither 
and continue that relation. They say this shuts 
them altogether out. Why, sir, there can be 
nothing more inaccurate in point of fact than 
this. I understand that one-half the people who 
settied Illinois are people, or tbe descendants of 
people, who came irom the southern States. 
Ard suppose that one-third of the people uf 
Ou io are those, or the descendants of those, who 
emigrated from the South; and l venture to say, 
that in respect to these (wo States, they are at 
this day settled by people of southern origin in as 
great a proportion as ihey are by people of nor- 
therp origin, according to the general numbers 
and proportion of the people, South and North. 
There ase as many people Irom the Soutu iu pro- 
portion to the whole people of the South, in tuose 
States, 38 there are irom tbe North, iu propor- 
tion to the whole people of the North. There 
is, then, no exclusion of southern people; there 
is only the exclusion of a peculiar local law. 
Neither in principle nor in fact is there any in- 
equality. 

Ihe question now is, whether it is not compe- 
tent to Congress. in the exercise of a fair and 


just discretion, to say that, considering that there 
have been five slaveholding States added to this 
Union out of foreign acquisitions, and as yet only 
one free State, whether under this stale of things 
it is unreasonable and unjust in the slightest de- 
gree to limit their farther extension. That is the 
question. I see no injustice in it. As to the 
power of Congress, | have nothing to add to 
what I said the other day, I have said that I shall 
consent to no extension of the area of slavery 
upon this continent, nor any increase of slave re- 
presentation in the other house of Congress. 

I bave now stated my reasons for my conduct 
and my vote. We of the North have gone in 
this respect already far beyond all that any sou- 
thern man could have expected, or did expect, 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution. l 
repeat the statement of the fact, of the creation 
of five new States out of newly acquired terri 
tory. We have done that which, if those who 
framed the constitution had foreseen, they never 
would have agreed to slave representation. We 
have yielded thus far; aud we have now in the 
House of Representatives twenty persons voting 
upon this very question, and upon all otter ques- 
t:ons, who are there only in virtue of the repre- 
sentation of slaves. 

Let me conclude, therefore, by remarking, 
that while l am willing to present this as present- 
ing my own judgment and position, in regard to 
this case—and l beg it to be understood that! 
am speaking for no other than myself—and while 
l am willing to present this to the whole world 
as my own justification, l rest on these proposi- 
tions: First, That when this constitution was 
adopted, nobody looked for any new acquisition 
of territory to be formed into slaveholding States; 
Secondly, That the principles of the constitution 
prohibited, and were intended to prohibit, and 
should be constructed to prohibit, all interference 
of the general government witb slavery, as it 
existed, and still exists, in the States. And then, 
inst, looking to the effect of these new acquisi- 
tions, which have in this great degree inured to 
strengthen that interest in the South by the addi- 
Uon of these five Siales; there is nothing unjust, 
notbing of which any bonurable man can cum- 
plain, af he is intelligent; and Í feel there is no- 
thing which the civiiized world, if they take 
notice of so humble a person as myself, will re- 
proach me with, when | say, as | said the other 
day, that 1 had made up my mind, tur une, that 
under no circumstances would J consent to the 
farther extension of the area of slavery iu We 
United States, or to the farther increase ul slave 
representation in the House of Representatives. 


Various. 
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EUROPE. 
ITS RACES AND REVOLUTIONS. 


The three greatest elements which enter into 
the society, condition and destiny of nations, are, 
RACE,RELIGION,aud CLIMATE. The first regards tue 
primary constitution vi man; the secoud regards 
the influence of the spiritual world upon bis 
character; and the third modifies his physical 
being. These are generic principles. ‘Ihey are 
not mere dependent details, hke the forms of 
Government and the changes they undergo—or 
like commercial policy or like municipal laws. 
They are organic, fundamental, and no buman 
laws can obstruct or even mudily their influence. 
Many writers have justly estimated the influences 
of some one of these primary elements, but we 
are yet without a philosophy which shall consid- 
era nation, or an individual, as impelled io his 
lite and course, by the joint influence of these 
great lorces. They are not opposed to ove aa: 
other: but they are adapted, and collateral to 
each other, because the God of Revelation u 
also the Gud of Nature. The law of Revela- 
tun admits of modes, while its principles aro 
eternal. i 

Society, then may be modifiec, according ag it 
varies in race or climate. The law of society 
may, therelore, be adapted, in minor particular 
to influences of race aud chmate—while the 
great principles of Revolution remain as eternal 
as the universe, to which they are revealed. 

Montesquieu, iu bis Spirit of Laws, has noticed, 
with great historical accuracy, the profound and 
prevalent influence of climate in modifyiug po 
litical sosutuuons.) Schlegel, in his Philosophy 
of History, has recogaized something of the in- 
tluence of race; but the direct antagonism of 
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noticed, when the revolutionary state of Europe, 
either in the past or present has been considered. 
We recognize in this country, very readily, the 
strong contrast belween the Anglo-American 
and the African. lu marching to Mexico, we 
also may see the difference between an Anglo- 
American and a Cellic American, and between 
both and the original Aztec. We see also, that 
these races are totally unlike, and there is bul 
small tendency to smalgamation, although the 
mixture is possible, and to a certain extent takes 
place. All this we see clearly ; but, at this dis- 
tance, we do not recegnize, as clearly as is ne- 
ceasary to our undeistanding of the matter, the 
natural and essential difference of races and 
religions, betwe n many of the European nations. 
We will make a brief synupsis of the European 
races. 

1. The present races of Europe, divided by 
what is now the philosophical rule, the roots of 
language, a:.d connected, also, with their origin, 
are divided into THREE GREAT FAMILIES, VIZ; the 
Latin, or Romanic; the Teulonic or Germans; 
and the Sclavonic, under whicli may also be 
classed the Finne, a distince class in the North. 
So also in the Latin class might be included the 
remains of the Ceits, in Ireland, and the loerians, 
in Spain But without going into minor distinc. 
tions of more ancient date, the present nations of 
Europe may properly be divi ied into three class- 
es, Romanic, ‘leutonic, aud Sclavonic. Between 
these three races, it must be burue iu mind tbere 
is neither affinity or sywpathy. The division by 
nations, is as lollows: 


ROMANIC RACE. 


France, inhabitants, 34,500,000 
Spain, 14,0UU UUU 
Portugal, inhabitants, 4 UUU UUU 
ltaly, 22 500, 000 
Latin Race, 72, 000000 


Tue languages spoken by these peuple, a re all 
Consanguineuus, sud they, iu lact, Cunstiiule al- 
mosi the u hole availubie pol lions of the Roman 
empire, when overrun by northern Sciavones anu 
allies. 

The Tevronic race, are chiefly the Germans 
and English, though Malte Brun places the 
Scaudinaviaus amoung them. The present Euglish, 
de ing chiefly Anglu-saxon, are oi the race; but 
the irish are of another race, the Celts. Tue 
Teutouic nations may be thus set down: 


Part of Russia, 8,000, 000 
Part of Austria, 6, 000, 000 
Pait of Belgium, 2,000,000 
Geraany proper, 16,UUU, ooo 
Part of Switzerland, 1.400, uo 
Part of Deumark, 2, 000, 000 
Holland, 60, UUU 
Englisb, 18,000, 000 
Teutonie Race, 54, 000, 000 


We have left out some smaller tribes and na- 
tions, but this makes the bulk of the real Teu- 
tunic family. Their languages are more or less 
kindred, aud their origin the same. 

ScLayonic Race. Tuis race inhabits the north 
and cast ul Europe, spreading into Asia. They 
probably occupy wore of the surface of the 
earth than any other race of mau. The uations 
gre as follows : 


Part of Austria, 15,000.000 
Part of Prussia, 2, 000 QUU 
Russia, 50, O00 UUU 
Sclavonic race, 76, 000, 000 


We have left out the Scandinavian of Den. 
mark, Sweden, and Norway; also the Turks, 
the Greeks, &c., as not distinctly belonging io 
either of the great races of Europe. ‘They all, 
however, assimilate more to tus Sclavoues than 
either of the others. 

li is only necessary to glance at the above di- 
vision of races to see at unce the true cause of 
many of the political anomalies of the continent. 
For example, we see that several of the provin- 
ces ot Austria are rebellious, and the empire is 
distracted. Look at the composition of it, and it 
is seen that Austria is a disjuited fabric of dil- 
ferent races. Cruatia, Sciavunia, and a large 
part of Hongary and Bohemia, are composed of 
the Sclavouic race. They are a loyal people, 
but they commence an insurrection upun the 
Gecuaus, who bate come among them. It is a 
war Of races. They will fight lor ine Empire 
aouniust Italy aud France; but they dislike the 


Germans nearly as much. Again, we find that 
Holstein rebels against Denmark; but Holstein 
is German, a different race from the Danes. 
We find again that France sends forth her fia- 
ternization for all insurgents, but nobody ac- 
cepts it but the Italians, and hardly they. In a 
word, the Teutonic and Sclavonic races will give 
ho encouragement to France, nor permit her to 
interfere in their affairs. 

Of the three great races, the Sclavonic, hard- 
ly known in history till within two centuries, ts 
the most powerlul in posit, ve strength of natural 
resources, but inferior in art and culture. Io the 
first particular, (he Teutonic is far superior to 
either the Latin or the Sclavonic. ‘lake for 
example England aud Germany; there can be 
no doubt ti at they are intellectually and morally 
superior to the rest of Europe. But there ts vo 
doubt, either, that all Bure pe might be over-run 
by the hardy Northern nations which lie beyond 
the Elbe. 

lt may be easily imagined that the day is not 
far cff when the Sclavonic nations, under the 
lead of Russia, may encamp in modern Rome, 
as their ancestors did in the Rome of autiquily. 
This event has been contemplated by strong aud 
comprehensive minds as quite possible. The 
northern nations are by far the most powerful ; 
they are increasing in population, and are dis- 
posed to colonization. It aay be, then, that 
seme political events will invite a descent on the 
South, while a productive soil may again tempt 
the Sclavonic race to visit the Seven Hilled City, 
and give new rules to Southern Europe. The 
contest is not between the Sardinian, Charles 
Albert, and the Austrian government of Lom- 
bardy, but with j 


“ The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 
While all the sons of ravage crowd the war.” 


THE ANGLO SAXON RACE. 


The Rererend Theodore Parker, of Boston, in a 
sermon recently preuched, thus alludes to the Anglo 
Suzon Race :— 


This Anglo-Saxon race, inhabiting England 
and America, has a strong nationality. It hasa 
dreaviul genius for material activity ; [ mean ac- 
tivity in all industrial pursuits and all that re- 
lates to politics. In these matters, industry and 

olitics, it far surpasses any former nations. 

his race has more practical sense, it seems to 
me, than any other race has or had. It has not 
the sublime reverence ſor God which so wonder- 
fully marked the Hebrew nation, and so adorns 
every page of this blessed book. Ii bas not the 
love of beauty which appeared in the Greeks. 
It has not the terrible passion and genius for war 
whicb marked the Romans. Ii has not the pro- 
found thought of the Germans, nor that mercurial 
briiliancy, love of glory and martial spirit of the 
French; but in plain and practical sense, in in- 
dustrial activity and political sagacity, it is supe- 
rior to any or all these. This race is industiial 
and comercial more than military. Look at its 
ships all over the world; ils railroads that cover 
England, making it as it were a gridiron. Look 
at its milis and manufactories that turn out ma- 
terials enough to clothe the whole race. lu war 
this race bas always been able to hold its own 
and more. Yet it has a good temper, and takes 
1o trade rather than fighting. When you consider 
the position it occupies you will see that the 
goodness of temper and abstinence from war is 
an important characteristic. It conquers by 
trade. The army goes before to make a market 
for the merchant aud manulacturer. Its energy 
is terrible. Ii never turus back. It is the most 
terrific and energetic people ever developed on 
the earth. In 1548 there were not three millions 
of Anglo Saxons in all England and Wales, 
which was all the land they possessed. There 
are now 20,000,000 in Eugland, 20,000,000 in 
America, possessing all the northern content 
and increasing with terrible rapidity. In Euog- 
land the territory is small, and therefore they 
are more remarkable than those here. England 
with its 20, 000, 000 of men rules one-eighth part 
of the gluve— 125,000,000 are subject to her to- 
day. There is no race in the world to equal it in 
war, thought, industry, or politics, because it is 
by uature fitted for that welk. 


Paurerism IN Evrors.—The rapid increase 
of pauperism is instanced, io the statistics of one 
county, (Huntingdonshire.) The Huntingdon 
Union embraces 83 parishes, with a population 
at the last census of 18.229. By the quarterly 


return made at Lady-day it appears that nearly 
one-fifth of this number were receiving parochial 
relief, namely, 3,416, which is an increase over 
the same period in 1844 (four years) of upwards 
of 1300. The parish of Ramsey, with a popu- 
lation of 3 679, stands conspicuous in the in- 
crease ; al Lady-day, 1844, the number of their 
poor receiving in and out-door relief was 465; at 
the same period in 1¢48, it was 1,410, making 
considerably more than one third of the whole 
population in a state of pauperism. 


Tue Movement ro tHE West.— The Cincinnati 
Herald, in the course of an article on the progress of 
population, makes this slalement ; 

The movement of the solid mass of the population 
is continually and systematically West. Luis move- 
ment is, ov the whole, with accelerated velo- 
city. 

Miles. 
From 1780 to 1800, the movement West was 13 


„% 1800 to 1810, do do 39 
1810 to 1820. do do 41 
% 1820 to 1830, do do 47 
4% 1830 to 1840, do do 52 


„ From this table, it is most obvious that the 
gravitation of population is moving West, at an 
accelerated velocity, and that this must continue, 
because of the far greater fertility of lands in the 
West. The average velocity is more than five 
miles in each year—so that the centre of popu- 
lation is now just about on the Ohio river, and in 
1850 will be in Washington, or Monroe county, 
Ohio. 

But, there is a limit to this gravitation of popu- 
lation West. This arises from the fact, that the 
vast plateau of the Rocky Mountains (nearly a 
thousand miles in diameter) is very interior land, 
and cannot sustain more than a sparse popula- 
tion. On the other hand. the Central (that is, the 
present North-western) States are the best lands 
on the Continent. Tne States of Onio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and lowa, will, at sume time, 
coutain fifty millions of inhabitants. These 
States will make the great Central Empire of the 
North American Continent. They will control 
its destiny, and control its legislation and its civ- 
thzulion. 


— * 


[From the Richmond Republican. 


THE DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. 


The September number of the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger, contains an articte of profuund 
interest on this subject frou tne pen of Lieut. 
M. F. Maury. 

Lieut. Maury gives a history of this expedi- 
tion, brief, but lucid, and which increases the 
auxiety of the public mind to see the report 
of Lieut. Maury, Who has wade a successful sur- 
vey, and who, we are glad tu learn, is expected 
to return soon to this country. 

We learn from Lieut. Maury’s article that this 
expedition was planued by Lieut. Lynch, and 
authorized by Secretary Mason. In the spring of 
1847, Lynch first addressed the Secretary on the 
subject, recummeuding a cifcumnavigation and 
expiuration ol the Dead Sea and its entire coast; 
slaling that the expense would be trifling, as our 
ships irequently touched at Acre, in Syria, forty 
miles frum Lake Tiverius or Sea of Galilee, trom 
wh ch the river Jordau runs and debouches into 
the first named sea; that the fraue of a boat, 
with crew and provisions, could be transported 
on cumels from Acre to ‘Tiberius, and there put 
together again. Only one traveller, Mr. Cortigan, 
hao ever eircumnaviguted the Dead Sea, and he 
had died at the termination of bis voyage, with- 
out leaving any journal or notes behind. It was 
contended, also, that, independent of the eager 
curiosity of all Christendom in regard to this 
mysterious lake, this expedition is of value to 
ihe interests of navigation. 

The Secretary of the Navy received favorably 
the proposition of Lieut. Lynch, and an oppor- 
tunity soon uccurred by which at could be con- 
vepiently carried into effect. It was necessary 
to send a store-ship to the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, and as, aller ber arrival, she would have no 
employment fur monihs, the Secretary deter 
mined to send Lieut. Lynch and his party in her; 
do thal, after meeting the wants of the squadron, 
she could proceed up the Levant, and land Lieut. 
Lynch aud his companions. This was done. ‘The 
sluiesbip Supply” was provided with lwo me- 
lallic boats, one copper, the other of iron ; the 
former named Fanny Mason,” and the lutter 
“Panny Skinner.“ On their arrival at their des 
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tination their troubles began, and in their march|of the west bank ef the Dead Sea more than Lexington i 6,009 
to Lake Tiberius their boats had to be transport- | 1000 feet above its surface, and very nearly on Missouri river points J. 900 
ed over the most formidable mountain gorges a level with the Mediterranean. Iowa, Bloomingten 16,000 | 
and heights, and to be lowered down precipices] Iltis a curious fact,” says Lieut. Maury, Porbilladeson 10.000 

: : d he : Burlington 15,000 
with ropes. But these difficulties were surmoun that the distance from the tup to the bottom of Ohio Chillicoth doth ; 
ted with true sailor skill and perseverance, and | the Dead Sea should measure the height of its ' Mi cote, ADA OMET points on 

: . a : ; Scioto 80.000 
on the 8th of April the two Fannies, each with banks, the elevation of the Mediterranean, and Warren county 30.000 
the American ensign flying, were afloat upon the difference of level between the bottom of the Clinton county 17,200 
the beautiful blue waters of the Sea of Galilee. two seas, and that the depth of the Dead S-a Brown county 17,824 
% Emblematic of its master, it alone of all things | should be also an exact multiple of the height ol Cincinnati county 483,160 
around remained the same. Just as the Apostles | Jerusalem above it.” 1505 55 
506,4 


saw it when our Saviour said to it, Peace, be 
still.“ this little band of rovers now beheld it.“ 

The navigation of the Jordan was found to be 
most difficult and dangerous, from its frequent 
and fearful rapids. Lieut. Lynch solves the se- 
cret of the depression between Lake Tiberius 
and the Dead Sea by the tortuitous course of the 
Jordan, which, in a distance of sixty miles winds 
through a course of two hundred miles. Within 
this distance Lieut. Lynch and his party plunged 
down no less than twenty-seven threatening rap- 
ids besides many others of less descent. The dif- 
ference of level between the two seas is over a 
thousand feet. 

The water of the Jordan was sweet to within 
a few hundred yards of mis mouth. The waters 
of the sea were devoid of smell, but bilter, salt, 
and nauseous. Upon entering it, the boats were 
encountered by a gale, and “it seemed as if the 
bows, so dense was the water, were encountering 
the sledge hammers of the Titans instead of the 
opposing waves of an angry sea.“ The party 
proceeded daily with their explorations, making 
topographical sketches as they went, until they 
reached the southern extremity of the sea, 
where the most wonderful sight that they bad 
yet seen, awaited them. 

In passing the mountain of Uzdom (Sodom) 
we unexpectedly, and much to our astonishment,” 
says Lieut. Lynch, “saw a large, rounded, turret- 
shaped column, facing towards south-east, which 
proved to be of solid rock salt, capped with car- 
bonate of lime, one mass of crystallization. Mr. 
Dale took a sketch of it, and Dr. Anderson and | 
Janded with much difficulty and procured speci- 
mens from it.” The party circumnavigated the 
Jake, returned to their place of depariure, and 
brought back their boats in as complete order as 
they received them st New York. They were 
all in fine bealth. This is a specimen of the 
skill, system, and discipline of the American 
navy. No nation in the world bas such a service. 
‘She time is coming when it will give proofs of 
that fact palpable to the inost dull understanding. 
Thanks to the geod management of Lieut. Lynch, 
the whole cost of this scientilic exploration ol 
the Dead Sea, [except, of course, the cost of the 
equipage aud maintenance of the crew of the 
ship,] was bul seven hundred dollars. 

From the letters of Lieut. Lynch, quoted by 
Lieut. Maury, we transcribe the following interes- 
ting facts elicited by the exploration. 


The bottom of the northern half of this sea 
is almost an entire plain. lis meridianal lines at 
a short distance Iru. the shore scarce vary in 
depth. ‘The deeyest soundings thus far 188 
fathoms, (1128 ject.) Near the shore the bot- 
tom is generally an wmerustation of salt, but the 
intermediate ove is soit mud with many rectun- 
gular erystale— mostly cubes—of pure salt. At 
ope time Siellwager’s lead brought up notb- 
ing but crystals. The southern half of the sea 
is as shallow as the northern one is deep, aud 
fur about one-fourth of its entire length the 
depth does not exceed three fathoms, (18 feet.) 
lts southern bed has presented no crystals, but 
the shores are lined with incrustations of salt, 
and when we landed at Uzdom, in the space ol 
an hour, our foot prints were coated witb crys- 
tallzation. The opposite shores of the penineuia 
and the west coast present evident marks of 
disruption. There are unquestionably birds and 
jusecis upon the shores, and ducks are sometimes 
upon the sea, for we have seen ihem— but can- 
not detect any living thing within it; although 
the salt streams flow ing ito it contain salt fish. 
J feel sure that the results of this survey will 
fully sustain the scriptural accouut of the cities 
of the plain.” 

He thus speaks of Jordan: The Jordan, al- 
though rapid and impetuous, is gracelul in ils 
windings and fringed with luxuriaoce, while its 
waters are sweet, clear, cool, and refreshing.” 


After the survey of the sea the party proceed- 
ed to determine the height of mountains on its 
shores, and to run a level thence via Jerusalem 
to the Mediterranean. ‘They found the summit 


Another not less singular fact, in the opinion 
of Lieut. Lynch, “is that the bottom of the 
the Dead Sea forms two submerged plains, 
an elevated and a depressed one. The first 
its southern part, of slimy mud covered by a 
shallow bay; the last, its northern and largest 
portion, of mud and incrustations and rectangu- 
lar crystals of salt—at a great depth with a nar- 
row ravine running through it, corresponding 
with the bed of the river Jordan, at one ex- 
tremity, and the Wady ‘ e! Jaib,’ or wady within 
a wady at the other.” 

** The slimy ooze,” says Lieut. Maury, upon 
that plan ut tne bottom of the Dead Sea will not 
fail to remind the sacred historian of the ‘slime 
pits’ in the vale, where were joined in battle the 
four kings with five.” 


Statistics. 


U. S. Mint.—The following ia a statement of the 

amount of coinage at the mint of the United States 

and branches from the Ist of Junuary, 1847, to the 

30th June, 1848: 

Amount of coinage during 1847 $22,657,671 60 

From Ist January to 30th June, 1847 2,576,258 87 

The receipts of specie into the trea- 
sury from the Ist January, 1847, to 
the 3%%th June, 1848, (18 months,) 
amounted to 

The disbursements in specie, from the 
Ist Jan., 1847, to the 30th June, 
1848, amounted to 


— dll 


71,044,840 16 


73,689,883 72 


Showing a balance against the Gov- 
ernment of $2,645,043 72 


The whole value of American gold and silver coin 
exported from July 1, 1847, to April 1, 1848, was 
$693,591, of which $215,665 went to England. 

— — 


Corron Goops — From the following account ( 
the exportation to this country from Great Britain» 
of manufactured Cotton Goods, for the first six 
months of the years 1846, 47 and 48, it will be seen 
that the amount has greatly increased under the pre- 
1 5 Tariff, which went into opera uon, December 1, 


1846. 1847. 1848 
Calicoes, printed & 

dyed, yds. 6,359,608 20,971,661 19,220,121 
Ginghanis 41,950 11,850 
Cunibrics and Mus- 

hns 196,166 415,235 695,893 
Cotton and Linen, 

mixed 93,058 225,402 618,895 
Cords, Velveteens, 

&c. 151.443 286.657 178,220 
Calicoes, plain 5.366.950 22 130,635 9,950,156 
Lace, &c. 1,557,559 3,988,747 3,108,948 
Hosiery, doz. 33,150 60,314 40,151 
Shawls and Hdkfs. 16,977 65,040 712,437 
Cotton Thread, lbs. 275,086 356,678 602.411 
Counterpunes, &c. 7,605 5.287 10,532 

— — 


Pork Packine Id THE WEST. Cisus Daily Adver- 
tiser gives the ſollowing as the operations of the 
year 1847—48. The estimate of the St. Louis Re. 
publican falls short of this statement about 1400 hogs, 
which Mr. Cist avers to be made up of packing in 
Ohio not included in that estimate. Cincinnati 
county, it will be seen, has nearly one-third of the 
entire trade. 


Hogs. 
Virginia, Wheeling 5,000 
Kentucky, Louisville 97.200 
Maysville II. ooo 
Covington 6.000 
Tennessee, 100,000 
Indiana, Wabash Points 162,641 
White River do. 29,000 
Madison 75 000 
Aurora 10,000 
Illinois, Quincy 20,000 
Alton 30,500 

Other points on or near the 
Mississippi 3,000 
Illinois river points 121-000 
Missouri, St. Louis P 62.924 
Hannibal 6,000 


The Chiengo Journal vouches for the fact that 
th y have taken in and packed at that place 26,632 
hogs, making 12,159 barrels of mess pork. 

The quality of the pork is said to be very fine, and 
the average weight and quantity of hogs much ex- 
ceed that ever before brought to the same inarket. 
Prices havii.g ranged during the season from 91.75 
tu 83.25. 

— e — 


CHEESE at New Vonx.— The adaptation of oar 
better qualities ot cheese to the taste of the Englieh, 
has been the means drawing largely of us, seth 
the past few years, for such destination. As sue 
poruon of it is drawn from the Western dairies prin- 
cipally, we subjoin the receipts at tidewater on the 
Hudson for a series of years, together with the ag- 
grega‘e exported to England :— 


Arriving at Tidewater. Exp. to Exg d. 


Cheese, lbs. Cheese, Ibs. 

1840, 18.820.000 1.000. 000 
1841, 14.170.000 1.698.370 
1842, 19.004.000 1.578.950 
1843, 23.334, 000 4,738,950 
1844, 26 674,000 5.948.880 
1845, 27,513 000 5.819.660 
1846, 35,560,118 6 833,364 
1847, 40,844,000 13,662,480 
Total 205,849,118 41,280,684 


In addition to the amount sent to the Hudson by 
the canal, there wae niso received there by railway 
during the winter. 872.960 lbs.; making the agere- 
gate of 1845, 28.4 16,820 lbs. In 1844, about 400,000 
ibs. cheese went to tidewater by the railway, show: 
ing an increase of J. 342, 800 Ibs. for 1845 as compared 
with the pre vious year. 

In 1846, 617,767 Ibs. came down by railroad. The 
export to England last year was very large, being 
equa! to the whole quantity which came to udewater 
in 1841. Whata comment upon the value of our 
export trade is this! 

ef a —— 

We learn fr: m the recently published minutes 
of the General Assembly of the Old Scho Presby- 
teran Church, that ite siaustics are as ſollows: 


Synods, 23 
Presbyteries, 117 
Churches, 2,459 
Ministers, 1.803 
Licentiates, 250 

375 


Candidates for Ministry, 

The increase in eight years, in this (Oid School) 
division of the Church, has been 560 ministers, 8! 
636 churches. ‘lhe Assembly, at its last session, 
directed its missionaries to form three Be er 
and a synod in China, one presbytery in Western 
Africa, and one in the Creek Indian Nation. It 
has already a sy nod of three presbyteries in North- 
ern India. , 
The Eoard of Domestic missions received contri- 
butions, during the last year to the amount 
$68 000, besides $6,000 for church extension, and 
employed 300 missionaries. The Board of Foregn 
Missions $109,000, and sustained 16 Missions, euie 
bracing 101 persons. 

— 00 — 


Jewisn SrarisTics.— The Archives Israelite says 
“jt is calculated that the tota} number of Jews 


epread over the surface of the glube is 6,000,000 of 
Of these 180,000 are in the enjoyment of 


souls. 
civil rights, vz: 30,000 in the United States vi Ame, 
rica, 50,000 in Holland, 10,000 in Belgium, and 
90,000 in France. In England 20,000 as yet incom- 
pletely emancipated. ` 

— . — 


Free Chuncg or ScorLAnD.— This Church 
has increased its income last year by 30.000. 
All its churches are free from debt. The total 
raised during the year is £350,000, or $1,860,000. 
The whole number of Iree churches is 781. The 
amount of collections for the cause of foreign 
missions has increased somewhat over those of 
the last year, which was £60,000. The home 
mission scheme of that Church sustains wholly 
or in part 220 clergymen in the destitute parts of 
Scotland. The “ Bond Church,” as it is now 
called, is in statu quo; sleeping most comfortably 
on the. downy pillows of State, though started 
now and then by the moaning” of the foaming 
tempest. 


‘ 
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BUSINESS REVIEW. 


The market for breadstuffs at New York, at 
the close of the last week’s operations, were very 
favorable. The sales of flour reached some 7000 
barrels, 4000 of which were for export. The 
pce of western brands range from 6,183 to 6, 

5 dollars,—of southern, 6 to 6: dollars. There 
was a good demand for wheat, and at better pri- 
ces—nearly 30,000 bushels exchanged hands. 
The quotations are for prime Genessee. 1.38 ; or- 
dinary to choice southern, 1,12; to 1 26 dollars. 
The demand for corn was large, the operations 
reaching 80,000 bushels, at prices ranging from 
72 to 81 cents for northern, and 69 to 76 for south- 
ern. Sales were made of 8000 bushels of rye, 
5000 to arrive this week at 713, and of 3000 on 
the spot, at 74 to 75 cents. Oats was active, and 
ah amounted to 30,000 bushels, at 35 to 35} 
cents. 


Cotten. — The accounts by the Steamer being 
rather discouraging, the operations were small 
and at a decline of į of a cent. The sales of the 
week amount to aboul 6000 bales. 


The receipts of produce down the Hudson 
River since the opening of navigation, are :— 
wheat flour, 821.668 barrels; corn meal, 2 589 
barrels; Coru, 1,084,837 bushels; wheat, 337, 
979 bushels; and Rye, 223,496 bushels. 


Mowery Marxet.—To the large amount of coin 
accumulated io the U. S. Treasury, is ascribed 
the sudden change in the condition of the money 
market at New York. The rates on paper are 
higher, and the banks are calling in their (em po- 
rary loans. There is now nearly two and a half 
millions of dollars in the Sub. Treasury at New 
York, of which about a million and a half is un- 
drawn for. 

Secretary Walker has declined to receive any 
further payment upon the new loan until the ac- 
cumulations in the Sub-Tieasury bad been dis- 
charged. 

The Maskington (D C.) News, 
Warrants at $108 to $110. 


At Philadelphia, the advices by the Hibernia 
had completely unsettled the market, and breau- 
stuffs of every description are held higher. Su- 
ger, eoffve, salted provisions and lard, are duing 
better. In other articles no change worthy ol 
notice. 

At Ballimore, also, the tenor of the advices from 
Europe had caused prices of breadstuffa to ad- 
vance. City mills flour was held at 96, and of- 
fers to buy were made at 35,75. The grain mar- 
ket was quite active, and sales of 3000 bushels 
red wheat at 120 cenis, and 1200 at 123 cents 
were made. White is 125 to 128 cents. Corn, 
white. 60 to 65 cents, and yellow, 65 to 66 cents. 
Oats, 31 to 32 cents. Rye, 70 to 72 cents. 


The above remarks, in reference to the unset- 
tled state of the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
markets, will apply to those of Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. Prices had advanced at 
each of these places. 


Coat Taape.—The quantity of Coal transpor- 
ted to tide water on the principal coal lines of 
Pennsylvania, from the Coal regions of that 
State, for the week ending 7th wst, and for the 
season, was as follows: 


For the week.—By Schuylkill Canal, 11,857 
tons; hy Reading Rail Road, 23,355 tons; and by 
Lehigh Canal, 25,576 tone. ‘Total, 60,788 tons. 


For the Season.—By Schuylkill Canal, 285,812 
tons; by Reading Rail Road, 876,548; and by 
Lehigh Canal, 462,167 tons. Total, 1,624,527 
tons. 


Ick Taapz.— The quantity of ice exported 
from Boston since lst January last amounts to 


44,657} fons. 


CHARLESTON, Sept. 6—Cotton—The transactions 
reach 2700 bales at former prices, ranging from 5 to Ge. 
Rice—Reeeipts quite light, and the demand limited. A 
few sales have been made ai $3} to 3 9-16ths, the latter 
piice for a very choice parcel. 


THE RICE CROP Our rice planters have had un- 
usually good luck in harvesting: Tue second week's 
work is now completed. under the mos: benign sky 
possible, withouta drop of rain. This weather has had 
ts influence on the various crops at the Southward, 
and the accounts from that quarter are encouraging. — 
The only thing now to be apprehended is the too long 
Continuance of the fierce and unremiued heat of a sun 
ch finds no clouds in the sky to intercept its beams: 
Savanneh Republican. 


New Corroxw.—Seven hundred and nineteen 


bales of the new cotton- were received in New 
Orleans an tha OFrt, Ariadne 


qvetes Land 


Waben og tatal af 


1005 bales this season, which is 549 bales more 
than was received there up to the same time last 
year. 


The increase of Michigan ie wonderful. The 
value of its exports amount to $4,517,608 64, 
and it has 26 929 tons of shipping employed. A 
few years ago it was 1 wilderness, occupied by 
roving bands of Indians. 


Hemp ror Canapa.—A lot of 20 tons prime 
dew-rotted hemp was shipped last week from St. 
Louis by way of the Illinois river, canal, and 
lakes to Quebec, Upper Canada. Severa! lots 
have heretofore gone to Toronto and other points 
in the British provinces. 


Savax NAR. — The Savannah Republican gives a 
favorable account of the trade of that city. It 
says: Every one knows that the cotlon crop in 
the Atlantic States was a short one, but few are 
awere, probably, that of that short crop, Savan- 
nah has received 9.487 bales more than she re- 
ceived the year before, whilst Cnarleston has re- 
ceived 88,315 bales less, and Virginia and North 
Carolina 9.605 bales less. At the same time our 
exports of lumber have been almost doubled, 
and it is only recently that the Ogeechee canal 
has been opened and put into efficient operation. 
With the increased means of manufacturing lum- 
ber lately added to those previously existing, it 
is probable that the lumber exports of another 
commercial year will nearly double those of the 
year just past. 


Minerat WEIL TA. — Copper.— The Cliff Mine 
Company of Lake Superior have erected a smelt- 
ing furnace at Pittsburgh for the purpose of smelt- 
ing their ore. The practici results show that the 
ore yields 70 to 90 per cent. of pure copper. H 
is also added that the pickings of the ore alone 
yield over three pounds of silver per day. 


The Lake Superior News of the 18th notices 
the departure of the propeller Goliath with 265 
tons o! copper from the Gif mine, of which 82 
tons were « onsigned to T. W. Howe, Pittsburgh, 
via Cleaveland, and 174 to D. Keener, Baltimore, 
via Buffalo. The News siates that the whole 
umount of copper shipped from Lake Superior 
this season, up to this time, is one million and 
sixty-two thousand pounds of nearly pure cop- 
per. 


Lead — The Mobile Tribune on the 28th ult., 
says, the South Jlabamian informs us that some 
very rich lead ore has been found in Butler Co. 
It was obtained on the plantation of Col. Gre- 
gory, and is remarkable for its richness, yielding 
the editor was told, frum 80 to 90 per cent. of 
pure lead. The extent of the mine is un- 
known, 


Silver.—It is stated in the California papers that 
an immense mine of silver had been discovered 
in the valley of San Jose, four miles from the 
town of (bat name, by J. F. Reed. The vein 
is described as being three and a half feet thick, 
having an uninterrupted run east for three miles, 
the depth unkuown. With a few hours labor, 
several tons of ore were uncovered. It was 
fine ore, and required but little expense in smelt- 
ing. 

Gold.—The Fredericksburg News, noticing the 
receutreturementof Mr. Heiss, from the Wash- 
inglon Union,” who haa acquired a large ior- 
tune in that establishment, says that in coonex- 
ion witb Commodore Stockton, he has become 
tbe purchaser of the White Hall Gold Mine iu 
Spottsylvania, within eighteen miles of Frede- 
ricksburg. It learns that a vein was strucka few 
days since, of incalculable value, so valuable that 
a large standing guard is employed io protect 
it against depredatiun. 


Goin Mings.—A gold mine has recently been dis. 
covered near Mamburg, S. C. Since January last, 
six hands ha ve produced twelve hundred dwts. This 
mine must be of immense value, as it covers an arca 
vf about turty acres, and yields an average of 20 
cents to every bushel of earth, and lies adjacent to 
plenty of water for washing. This deposit of the 
precious metal appears to differ from most mines, 
the mineral is found regularly interspersed through 
the earth, from the surface to the depth of thirty feet, 
this being the greatest depth yet penetrated. Exca- 
vauuns having been made in various places, the 
same result bas been in every case presented. 


a ee a 
33> Seventy colored emigrants, principally 
liberated slaves, left Baltimore on the 6th inst., 
in the barque “ Liberia Packet,” for the Republic 


of Tiheria. 


—— —E— — — — — —— — aera a 


General Intelligence. 


From Texas.—The steamship Globe arrived 
al New Orleans on the 30th ult., with dates to 
the 26th. 

The Barque Mopang had arrived at Galveston 
from Vera Cruz, having left on the 20th ult. All 
was qniet in Mexico. Paredes, the news says, 
was supposed to be at Tamaulipas, and without 
having it in his power to offer further opposition 
tothe Government.” There is no other news. 

We learn from the Austin Democrat that an ex- 
pedition is preparing to set out from San Anto- 
nio to Chihuahua, with a view to make a survey 
of the nearest and most practicable route. The 
expedition is to be under the command of Col. 
J C. Hays. All the necessary expenses have 
already been provided for by the subscription 
in Bexar county. The whole distance from San 
Antonio to Chibuahu is said not much to exceed 
300 miles; and from the coast of Texas to the 
same place, the distance is therefore but little 
over 400 miles. This expedition was to set out 
about the lst inst. 

The Austin Democrat says that it is stated by 
couriers from several of the ranging companies 
on the frontier, that the Indians have lately com- 
menced stealing their horses. Twenty-five were 
taken from Capt Higsmith’s men on the Llano, 
and many from the more north-eastern comps- 
nies. 

The same paper learns by gentlemen recently 
from the Rio Grande, that there is a general revo- 
lutionary movement going on in the eastern por- 
tion of Mexico. In the several towns, parties 
are forming under different pretexts, but the 
real object of which is to ascertain the public 
strength of fhe opposition to the Central Govern- 
ment. The teading men are arousing the lower 
classes against the existing government, and citi- 
zens of the United States are busily at work 
among them. The priest and Alcalde of San 
Fernando, and most of the leading characters of 
that district, have openly declared for the Con- 
stitution of 1824. A public ball was recently 
given tothe Americans in that neighborhood, 
who are treated with much respect by the citi- 
zens. 

The steamer Ogden, Capt. Urie, chartered by 
Col. H. L. Kinney, and is freighted principally 
with lumber for building at Corpus Christi, ar. 
rived at Galveston on the 23d ult., from Mobile. 

Mr. Peoples, lute editor of the .Jmerican Star, 
in the city of Mexico, 1s now about to establish 
a new paper in Corpus Ciristi. 


Repvucep FaRR.— The cheap system has been 
adopted on the roads to Portland from Boston, 
and the fare reduced from §3 to $2, a movement 
that promises to increase the profits of the stock- 
holders. 7 


More “Free Trane” Errects.—The Barre 
Patriot says the proprietors of the large woollen 
factory in Ware village are stopping their looms. 
They have determined to shut down as soon as 
they have worked up the raw material now on 
hand. Give us,” said one of the proprietors, 
“ the tariff of 1842, and we will start every ma- 
chine again in six weeks.” 


3. >> American Enrererise.—The Louisville 
Courier notices the arrival at that place of a new 
steamer, called the“ Venezuela,“ built at Pitts- 
burgh, for the river Orinoco, in Venezuela. The 
Orinoco Steam Navigation Company, of New 
York, built and own her, and she is the pioneer of 
the Company's line, as she will be the first steam- 
er in the region to which she is destined. She 
carries out with her Vespasian Eilis, President of 
the company, and late Minister to Venezuela. 
The navigation of the Orinoco has been confer- 
red upon this company, and the trade of the river 
which is very valuable, will amply repay their 
enterprise. The steamer above noticed cost $25, 
000, and is 175 feet in length. 


A Devorep Quaxeress.—Susan Howland em- 
barked from Boston in the steamer Europa, on 
the 8th instant. Her object is to awaken an in- 
terest in France for a wider diffusion of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, as affording by their conserva- 
tive influence, the only basis of permanent free- 
dom, andthe only means of promoting an eleva- 
ted state of public morals. She will also visit 
other countries on the \Continent, as Providence 


shall open the door. She is accompanied by ber 
a... 1 „„an EInarliand ana af tha magst was l- 


* 
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thy and respectable merchants of New Bedford; | 
retired from business. 


LF Grass Warer Pires.—The Town Coun- 
cil of Plymouth, in England, have resolved on 
Jaying down glass pipes for the supply of water 
fo the town. 

The average duration of pipes made of cast iron 
is about ten years, it is said; while glass is not 
liable to corrosion or abrasion at all, and will 
thus, it is calculated, more than pay its original 
cost. 


lation would be $14 per spindle. 
For 1000 spindles without looma, Mr. Montgo- 


long and 50 feet wide. 
feet long and 50 feet wide. 


above recommended. 

As the cost of labor and materials in different 
localities vary, Mr. M. refrains from giving any 
estimate of the cost of building a mill to contain 
the above machinery. Any one can do this with 
the capacity and cust of materials given. Mr. 
Montgomery says thata building at the South, 
with the same cost of labor and material, could 
he erected much cheaper than one adapted to our 
Northern climate. 

The return from cotton in well arranged mills, 
is 85 per cent, although many return 75 pet cent. 
A loom in fair operation will produce 35 yards 
per day, running at 110 picks per minute, and 
making cloth 64 picks or threads of weft, per 
inch. 


IF A parliamentary return, printed last 
Week, showe that on the 18th of March, there 
were in the workhouses throughout England and 
Wales, 51,237 children, no less than 25,000 of 
whom were certainly illegitimate. 


Lirx on tHe Western Warers.—In the 
COurse of a speech made in Congress, by the 
Hon. Mr. Hampton, of Pennsylvania, he alluded 
to the number of lives which are constantly ex- 
Posed to the dangers of the western waters, and, 
said: Ifall the boats were in commission, allow- 
ing 35 hands to each boat, there would be 42, 000, 
but making due allowance, it is supposed there 
are 38,000, actually employed daily in the run- 
ning and management of the boats. Add to this 
the number of passengers (carefully estimated) 
each day, and you have the astonishing number 
of 105,500 lives each week, exposed to death in 
its most sudden and most frightful form. And if 
we average the length of each trip al three days, 
we see the individual passengers all change in 
that time. 

“ We have then for the total number of pas- 
sengers exposed each three days, 67,500, which 
make 157,500 in a week, and 8,185,000 for a year. 
This is exclusive of the 48,000 hands who are 
continually exposed.” 


Sone Bag 
REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 

This new republic is gradually assuming an im- 
portance which is destined soon to give it a per- 
manent rank among na tions. Governor Roberts is 
now in Europe, with the view of establishing diplo. 
matic relations with England and France, and 
there is no doubt of his entire success. Among 
numerous evidences of her permanent progress, 
is the establishment of a naval force to suppress 
along her borders, the detestable slave traffic. 
The Hamburg schooner, HAROL D, having been 
confiscated, has been purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and well armed and equipped for the 
protection of the coast. A schooner has also 
been built and launched at Monrovia, and various 
oiher improvements have been noticed, eviden- 
cing the commercial relations which already ex: 
ist, and which give promise of a rapid increase. 
The following description is from a pamphlet re- 
cently published in Philadelphia : 


Cotron Facrorizs —This estimate of the total 
cost of machinery and fixtures for 1000 spindles 
and forty looms, is given in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, by William Montgomery, of Orange county, 
New York, and may be relied on for its accura- 
cy:— j 
Cost of 1000 “ Ring” Spindles and preparation. 

MACHINERY, 


’ : Extent.— Liberia extends from Digby at the 
; A needs 350 mouth of Poor River on the . to 
4 double doffing cards, 1,000 Cavally River on the sonth-east between 4 
I drawing Irame.3 heads 995 deg. 20 min. and 6 Jeg. 40 min., north latitude, 
1 slubber, 36 spindles, 7100 and 7 deg. 30 min. and 11 deg. west longitude, 
1 fly frame, 84 spindles, 800 from Greenwich. The length of coast between 


Digby ard the Cavally River is about three hun- 


1.000 ring spindles, at $4 each, 90 dred miles. The territory of Liberia extends 


2 reels, 835 each, 


1 bundling prese 50 from twenty to thirty miles inland. The right of 
1 ba:ling press : 75 possession and jurisdiction over all this line, 
’ — 87345 (with the exception of Young Sesters,) has been 
i purchesed by the American and the Maryland 
FIXTURES. Colonization Societies, and farther purchases 

4 sets card clothing, at 860, $240 have since been made. 
Cans and bobbins, 200 PopuLation.—T he inhabitants of Liberia, emi- 
Shafts, pulleys and belts, 700 grants from the United States and their children, 
Turning lathe, 50 number three thousand five hundred; and seven 
] ten horse p wer engine, 1,200 hundred occupy the American Colony at Cape 
Extra charges for fitting up, 190 Palmas. To these may be added about five hun- 
—— — $2,520 | dred natives, civilized and admitted to the privi- 


leges of the polls and the rights of citizenship 
in general. The natives reside on land owned 
by the Colony, and directly amenable to its laws, 
are estimated from 10,000 to 15.000. The popu- 
lation of the allied tribes in the interior, who are 
bound by treaty to abstain from the slave trade 
and other barbarous practices is not accurately 
known, but may be estimated at 150,000. 

‘J OwNS AND SETTLEMENTS.—Monrovia on the 
south side of Cape Mesurado, near the north- 
western boundary of Liberia, is the Capital and 
chief place of trade. Population 1,000. The 


Total cost of machinery and fixtures, 89,885 


The above is a detail of the cost of 1,000 spin- 
dles and preparation, without looms. Without 
going into detail, $10 per spindle is a safe calcu- 
lation. 100 spindles is the common estimate per 
horse power. 12 looms, with accompanying ma- 
chinery, consume one horse power. 40 loons 
should be allowed to 1,000 spindles for spinning 
oe Nos., say 20’s to 30’s. Looins cost $65 
each. 


The cost of 1,000 spindles, with preparation 


From this detail it appears that the cost per 
spindle, with looms, is 513.60. but a safer calcu- 


mery recommends a one story building, 100 feet 
If looms are added, 140 
For two or three 
thousand spindles, let the building be two or three 
stories high, each story the seme capacity as 


two years, ending September, 
the official returrs. 
interior. : 

Imports.—The imports for the two years, as 
above, amounted to $157,830. 


Reticrovs Asprect.—Churches, 23; communi- 
cants, 1,500 ; of whom 500 are natives and re. 
captured Africans. 


Epucation.—Schools 16; scholars, 500; of 
whom 200 are native Africans. The Sunday 
Schools embrace a far larger number. 


|_ The statistics of the Maryland Colony at Cape 
| Palmas are not given in this statement. 
— 


Insane Poor.—The Senate of the United 
States have printed a memorial, addressed to 
them by that self-denying, laborious, and most 
exemplary sister of charity in its best sense, D. 
L. Dix, asking an appropriation of five millions 
of acres of the public Jands, in order to consti: 
tute a fund out of which the too much neglected 
and most helpless class—the insane poor—who, 
to use her own striking phrase, “ through the 
providence of God are the wards of the nation,” 
may be provided for. 

The facts and reasonings and the appeals of 
the memorial are fitted to attract the atlention 
of the whole country, and call forth its effice- 
cious action for the mitigation of the last and 
worst form of human suffering. 

Miss Dix says: ] have myself seen more than 
nine thousand idiots, epileptic and insane, in these 
United States, destitule of appropriate care end 
protection ; and of this vast and miserable com- 
pany, sought out in jails, in poor-houses, and in 
private dwellings, there have been hundreds, 
nay, rather thousands, bound with galling chains, 
bowed beneath fetters and heavy iron balls at- 
tached to drag chains, lacerated with ropes, 
scourged with rods, and terrified beneath storms 
of pre fane execrations and cruel blows, and sub- 
ject to jibes and scorn and torturing tricks, and 
abandoned to the most loathsome necessities, of 
subject to the vilest and most outrageous viola- 
lions.” 

This terrific statement Miss Dix proceeds to 
verily, Stale by State, with fearful accuracy, and 
then asks thatthe good of the whole country 
should provide us, al least aid in providing lot 
an evil which is common to all. If precedent 
for such a use of the national property be nee- 
ded, Miss Dix cites, as atalogous cases, ‘the 
liberal grants of common property made in the 
light of a wise discrimination, to various insti- 
tutions of learning, also to advance in all the 
States cominon school education, and to aid two 
seminaries of instruction fur the deaf and dumb, 
viz: at Hartford Connecticut, and Danville, Ken- 
tucky.” 

As an argument, over and above the general 
claim of humanity, the memoria! states it asa 
fact, “ not less certainly substantiated than it is 
deplorable, that insanity bas increased in an ad- 
vanced ratio with the fast increasing population 
in all the United States. For example, accord- 
ing to the best received methods of estimate five 
years ago, it was thought correct to count one 
jusane in every thousand inhabitants, throughout 
the Union. At the present, our own careful in- 
vestigations are sustained by the judgment and 
information of the most intelligent supermten- 
dents of hospitals for the insane in rendering 
the estimates not less than one insane person lu 
every eight hundred inhabitants at large through 
out the United States.” 


Here is a motive for interposition to check an 
evil of which the growth is progressive aud Le 
extent already so formidable. 

There are, it is ascertained, „ in proportion to 
numbers, more insane in cities than in large towns, 
and more insane tn villages than among the same 
number of inhabitants dwelling in scatiered 
settlements. - 


t 1843, according to 
These are brought from the 


and weaving machinery, would be as follows: 


Whole cost of 1.000 spindies and prepa- 
ration, (deducting price of reels and 
bundling press, which are not needed 


for weaving,) is $9,765 
40 looms, at $65 each, 2,600 
1 dresser, 450 
1 warper, 100 
1 spooler, 250 
Extra charge for steam engine, eay 350 


Extra charge for shafts aud belt, 450 


$13,595 


Total, 


palm oil and ivory, to the amount of $123 690 in 


other ports, not counting those in the Maryland 
Colony, are Marshal on Junk River, Edina, and 
Boxley on the St. John’s River, Bassa Cove, and 
Greenville on the Sinoe River. ‘lhe more in- 
land towns and their adjoining settlements, are 
Caldwell, New Georgia and Millsburg. 
Fropuctions of iHe Soit.—Cotiee, sugar 
cane, rice, cotton, indigo, Indian corn, potatoes, 
yams, cassades, bannanas, arrow root, and nuts 
may be produced in any quantity ; fruits are va- 
rious and abundant. These are grown in Libe- 


ria. 


Exports.—The chief exports, are camwood 


We fear that at this session at least, the prayer 
Miss Dix puts forth in the name of humanity, 
nay, of self-interest, will not be heeded—for Pre- 
sident-making has more attraction than doing 
good—bul if her voice can be seconded by that 
of the country and if the press will lend itself 
to the good work of circuluung her views and 
the sad facts she has, throughs so much selſ-de- 
nial, so much perseverance, und so many discout- 
aging scenes and trials, gathesed together, it can- 
not be doubled that the next Congress may be 
called upon, in lones-irresistible, to make the 


„ Sppropriauon.asked for, from our boundless pub- 
lic domain. M. F. Courier. 
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THE PAST——THE PRESENT— FOR THE FUTURE. 


GEORGE BEATTY, Editor. Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
° è e at Guayamas, on the first ult. Letters received ° ° 
Niles’ National Register. by the steamer Hibernia announce the death of National Affairs. 
Lieut. Dale, of the United States Navy, attach- . 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 20, 1848. ed to the Dead Sea expedition. He was from this ARMY. 


city. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 


GENERAL ORDERS, War DEPARTMENT, 
? Adjutant General’s Office. 
No. 47. Vashington, Aug. 24, 1848. 

I. Brevets conferred by the Present, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, du- 
ring the recent session of Congress. 

Captain George H. Crossman, assistant quar- 
termaster, (now quartermaster,) to be major by 
brevet, for “ gallant and meritorious conduct in 
18 battle of Palo Alto,” to date from May 8, 
1846. 


SS en 

U. S. Stocks anp U. S. Treasury Notes not 
TaxasLe —The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a case which was carried upto that 
tribunal from one of the courts of South Caro- 
lina, decided that United States Stocks are not 
taxable by States, and United States Treasury 
Notes came within the scope of that decision. 
Chief Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of 
the Court. 

The amount of stock of the loans of 1847-8 
issued on foreign account during the week en- 
ding Sept. 2 was as follows: 


IF The publication office of the Reaister is 
at W. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
ere $5 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 

Communications by mail, must be rosr · ram 
or they will not be taken from the office. 

pe ee gg 


88 3 or 5 eae eee 3 $21,000 | France 135,800 
; American Board of Foreign Mis- — os 
sions ; Sloop of War, Manion; U. S. Stocks and oes PTT Anada 3995 Brevers— For gallant and “meritorious con- 


England 109,000 | Mexico 99,000 


Total $423,800 
It will be seen that Ireland and Mexico appear 


duct in the battles of Palo Alto’ and ‘ Resaca de 
la Palma,’ in Texas. 


To date from May 9, 1846. 


Brevet Major George A. McCall, captain 
fourth infantry, (now major third infantry,) to 
be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 

Brevet Captain William W. 8. Bliss, assistant 
adjutant general, to be major by brevet. 

First Lieutenant Leslie Chase, second artillery, 
to be captain by brevet. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Thomas J. Brereton, 
ordnance, (now second lieutenant,) to be first 
lieutenant by brevet. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Delos B. Sacket, 
second dragoons, (now second lieutenant first dra- 
goons, ) to be first lieutenant by brevet. 


Treasury Notes; Branch Mint, New Orleans ; U. 
S. Revenue Marine Board of Officers; American 
Institute, New York. 
Nationaz Arrairs.—Army General Order, No. 
47, Naval zits ligence: ee ee eae as purchasers. The amount issued the weeek 
c Docunk NTS. Report o et Commi revious was g 
on Publication of the Debates and Proceedings of P $600,000 


Ps koee: Repon of 5 5 sla. Branca Mint, New Oarzane.—The follow- 
5 ing is the amount of coinage at the Branch Mint 


PERCHES IN Concress.—Speech of Mr. Kaufman, | in that city, for the months of June and July: 
of Texas, on the Relations between the United] In June—Gold, 3500 Eagles, $35,000. Silver, 
States and Texas, in regard to the Boundary of the | 200,000 half dollars, $100,000. Total, $135,000. 
latter. Extract from Remarks of Mr. King, of Geor-} In July—Gold, 2000 Eagles, $20,000. Silver, 

360,000 half-dollars, $180,000. Total, $200,000. 


pa, oa the Report of the Committee on Naval Af- 
airs, with refereace to the plan of increasing the Total for the months of June and July, $335,000. 
— 


avy. 
F. — li e De- 

5 poi oy N A Boarn or Orricxns of the U. S. Revenue 

Marine bas been detailed by the Secretary of the 

Treasury for the purpose of examining the Se- 


Press.—Sierra Madre Project. 
States.— Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ver- 

cond Lieutenants of the service who are candi- 
dates for promotion. The Board assembled at 


mont, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Arkan- 
Wilmington on Tuesday morning last and con- 


Iowa, North Carolina. 
DbRNCY.— Free Soil Movement, Extract 
sists of the following officers : 
Capt. Wm. W. Polk, President. 


THE 

from Letter of Henry Clay. ; 
GENERAL. InTeLLicence.—Rapid Transportation of 

r ae Thomas C. Rudolph, Cutter Ewing, N. 

or hd 


Troopa, California, Emigration, Liberia Coffee, 
Deaths of W. Lay, and Capt. Marryatt, 

Capt. Henry B. Nones, Cutter Forward, Dela- 
ware. 


Wrecks on the Lakes, French Prisons. 
Business Review.—Markets, Various. 
— . — 
n 1 Douglass Ottinger, Steamer Dallas, N. 
ork. 
Capt. Josiah Sturgis, Cutter Hamilton, Boston. 
Wm. Hemphill Janes has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Board, who are ia session daily. 
Those officers present for examination are 
Lieutenants Bennett, Pease, Austin, Stule, Bush- 
wood. 


Brigadier General David E. Twiggs, to be ma- 
jor general by brevet, for “ gallant and merito- 
rious services in the several conflicts at Montee 
rey, Mexico, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1846,” to date from Sept. 23, 1846. 


Brevets—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the several conflicts at Monterey, Mexico, 
on the 21st 22d, and 23d of September, 1846.” 

To date from—September 23, 1846. 

Brevet Major Lorenzo Thomas, assistant adju- 

tant general, to be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 
Majors by Brevet. 

Captain George D. Ramsay, ordnance. 

Capt. Henry Bainbridge, third infantry, (now 
major seventh infantry.) 

Capt. William S. Henry, third infantry. 

Capt. Lewis S. Craig, third infantry. 

Captains by Brevet. 

First Lieutenant William W. Mackall, first 

artillery, (now brevet captain and assistant adju- 


tant general.) ae 
First Lieut. Don Carlos Buell, third infantry. 


First Lieut. William T. H. Brooks, third in- 
fantry. 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions commenced its 39th annual 
meeting, in Boston, on the 12th Inst. The oc- 
casion was a very important one, and brought 
together—some from a great distance—a larger 
amount of piety and talent than is usually wit- 
nessed. The report of the Treasurer showed 
that the expenditures during the year had been 
$252,330 38, ond the receipts $254,056 46, leav- 
ing a balance against the board of 659,890 78, 
iocluding the indebtedness of former years. Four- 
teen Missionaries and eighteen assistant (17 of 
these are females) Missionaries have been sent 


forth during the year: 
— — — 
Bos rox, Sept. 13. 

The sloop of- war Marion, of 16 guns, Com- 
mander Lewis E Simonds, arrived here to-day 
from the Meciterranean, after an absence of 
three years on the Coast of Africa, and has 
tailed 50,000 miles, and visited fifty different 
ports. The officers and crew are in general 


— .. 

ÅMERICAN Institute oF THE City or New 
Yorx.—The Twenty-first Annual Fair of this in- 
stitution will open to the public at Castle Gar- 
den, New York, on the 3rd of October next. 
The Circular of the Trustees, containing some 
of the general arrangements adopted for this oc- 
casion has been received, in which we set forth 
the extremely interesting character of the exhibi- 
tion and entertainments for the first and second 
week. The programme of the third week will 
be published during the second week’s exhibition. 

The account of expenditures for premiums, &c. 
which heretofore bas been great, will be in- 
creased the coming fair, and distributed among 
all occupations. Some of the premiums are spe- 
cified, as: for working oxen, farms and gardens, 
wool, and the manufactures therefrom. Besides 
these, the premiums contributed by individuals 
goud health. to promote objects deemed worthy of special 


The U. 8. sloop of war Marion sailed from | encouragement, will be awarded during the fair. 
Gibraltar the 12th ult., for Boston. The Prince- | The public are invited, in full confidence, to 
ton was at Leghorn about the 12th ult., and the come and witness an exhibition of higher interest 
frigate United States was expected there. The | than has ever ever before been presented in the 
storo ship supply was on her way to Malta, and | unnumbered specimens, the evidences of our pro- 
would proceed thence to Beyroul, &c., to take | gress and perfection in industry and inventions. 
on board the persons engaged in the expedition to | and in all tbe arts that contribute to our individual 
the Dead Sea. The U. S. Sloop of war Dale was (comfort and national prosperity. 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. 
Second Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton, first infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant.) 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn, third artiF 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 
Second Lieut. Samuel G. French, third artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 


Barvets—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Monterey, Mexico.” 
To date from—-September 23, 1846. 


Brevet Lieut. Colonel James Duncan, captain 
eecond artillery. to be colonel by brevet. 
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Captain Richard H. Ross, seventh infantry, to 
be major by brevet. 

Captain Richard C. Gatlin, seventh infantry, 
to be major by brevet. 

First Lieutenant John F. Reynolds, third artil- 
lery, to be captain by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Phillip W. McDonald, se- 
cond dsagoons, (now first lieutenant,) to be first 
lieutenant by brevet. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph H. Potter, seventh 
infantry, (now first lieutenant,) to be first lieu- 
tenant by brevet. 


Captain Amos B. Eaton, commissary of sub- 
sistence. ` 

Captain Enoch Steen, first dragoons. 

Captain William W. Chapman, assistant quar- 
termaster. 

Captain Robert H. Chilton, first dragoons. 

Captain Thomas W. Sherman, third artillery. 

Brevet Captain James L. Donaldson, first lieu- 
tenant first artillery, (now assistant quartermas- 
ter.) 

Brevet Captain William H. Shoever, first lieu- 
tenant third artillery, (now captain.) 

Brevet Captain George H. Thomas, first lieu- 
tenant third artillery. 

Brevet Captain Robert S. Garnett, first lieu- 
tenant fourth artillery. 

Captain John P. J. O’Brien, assistant quarter- 
master. 

Brevet Captain John F. Reynolds, first lieu- 
tenant third artillery. 

Captain Daniel H. Rucker, first dragoons. 

Captain James H. Carleton, first dragoons. 

Captains by Brevet. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Benham, engineers, (now 
captain.) 

First Lieut. Thomas L. Brent, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Lorenzo Sitgreaves, topographical 
engineers. | 

First Lieut. Irvin McDowell, first artillery. 

First Lieut. Reuben P. Campbell, second dra- 
goons. 

Brevet First Lieut. John Pope, second lieu- 
tenant topographical engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. Isaac Bowen, first artillery, 
now first lieutenant.) 

First Lieut. Charles L. Killburn, third artil- 
lery. l 
Brevet First Lieut. Samuel G. French, third 
artillery, (now first lieutenant.) 

First Lieut. Abraham Buford, first dragoons. 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. 

Second Lieut Charles P. Kingsbury, ordnance, 
(now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Henry M. Whiting, fourth artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Wiliam B. Franklin, topogra- 
phical engineers. 

Second Lieut. Joseph H. Whittlesey, first dra- 
goons, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Wood, second dra- 
goons. 

Second Lieut. Newton C. Givens, second dra- 
goons. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Francis T. Bryan, topo- 
graphical engineers. 

Second Lieut. Darius N. Couch, fourth artil- 
lery. 
Brevet Second Lieut. George F. Evans, first 
dragoons, [now second lieutenant.] 


Captain George G. Waggaman, commissary of 
subsistence, to be major by brevet, for “ gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the battles of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey, Mexi- 
co,” to date from Sept. 23, 1846. 


Brigadier General Stephen W. Kearney, to be 
major general by brevet, for “gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in New Mexico, and in Califor- 
nia, to date from the battle of San Pasqual,” 
December 6, 1846. 

Captain Henry S. Turner, first dragoons, to be 
major by brevet, for “gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battles of San Pasqual, San Ga- 
briel, and Plains of Mesa, in California,” to date 
from December 6, 1846. 

First Lieutenant William H. Emory, topogra- 
phical engineers, to be captain by brevet, “ for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
San Pasqual,” to date from December 6, 1846; 
and to be major by brevet, for “ gallant and me- 
ritorious conduct in the battles of San Gabriel 
a e Plains of Mesa,” to date from January 9, 

First Lieut. William H. Warner, topographical 
engineers, to be captain by brevet, for “ gallant 
and meritorious services in California,” to date 
from December 6th, 1846. 

Barvets—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 


duct in the conflicts at Embudo and Taos, New 
Mexico.” 


To date from—February 4, 1847. 
First Lieutenants by Brevet. 

Second Lieut. Alexander B. Dyer, ordnance 
(now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Rufus Ingalls, first dragoons, 
(now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Clarendon J. L. Wilson, first 
dragoons. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Oliver H. P. Taylor, first 
dragoons, (now second lieutenant.) ` 


Brevers—“ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battles of Buena Vista, Mexico.” 


To date from —February 23, 1847. 


Brigadier General John E. Wool, to be major 
general by brevet. 


Brigadier Generals by Brevet. 
Colonel Sylvester Churchill, inspector general. 


Colonel Henry Whiting, assistant quartermas- 
ter general. 


Brevet Col. William G. Belknap, major eighth 
infantry, (now lieutenant colonel, fifth infantry.) 
Colonels by Brevet. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Charles A. May, captain 
second dragoons. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. John Munroe, major second 
artillery. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Joseph K. F. Mansfield, 
captain engineers. 

Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 

Major Roger S. Dix, paymaster. 

Brevet Major William W. S. Bliss, assistant 
adjutant general. 

Brevet Major Braxton Bragg, captain third 
artillery. 

Major John M. Washington, third artillery. 


Brevet Major Lucian B. Webster, captain firat 
artillery. 


Brevets— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Sacramento, near Chihuahua, 
Mexico, on the 28th of Feb., 1847.” 


To date from— February 28, 1847. 


Captain Philip R. Thompson, first dragoons, 
to be major by brevet. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Wooster, fourth artil- 
lery, to be captain by brevet. 


x 
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Brevets— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the affair of Medelin, (near Vera Cruz,] 
March 25, 1847.” 


To date from March 25, 1847. 


Captain William J. Hardee, second dragoons, 
to be major by brevet. 
Captain Henry H. Sibley, second dragoons, to 
be major by brevet. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Judd, third artillery, to 
be captain by brevet. 

First Lieut. Hachaliah Brown, third artillery, 
to be captain by brevet. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Neill, second dragoons, 
(now first lieutenant,] to be first lieutenant by 
brevet. 


Majors by Brevet. 


Captain Thomas B. Linnard, topographical 
engineers. 


Captain Ebenezer S. Sibley, assistant quarter to be first lieutenant by b revet. 


S 


dragoons, [now second lieutenant,] to be first 
lieutenant by brevet. 


Brevers—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 


duct at the siege of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in March, 


1847, to date from the 29th of that month, when 


the city surrendered under capitulation.” 


To date from—March 29, 1847. 


Colonel James Bankhead, second artillery, to be 
brigadier general by brevet. 

Colonel Joseph G. Totten, engineers. to be 
brigadier general by brevet. 

Captain Benjamin Huger, ordnance, to be ma- 


jor by brevet. 


First Lieut. Henry W. Halleck, engineers, to 
be captain by brevet, for “ gallant conduct in af- 
fairs with the enemy on the 19th and 20th of 
November, 1847, and for meritorious services in 
California,” to date from May 1, 1847. 


Brevets—* For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Cerro Gordo, Mexico, on the 
17th and 18th of April, 1847.” 

To date from. pril 18, 1847. 
Brigadier Generals by Prevel. 

Brevet Colonel Bennet Riley, lieutenant colo- 
nel second infantry. 

Colonel William S. Harney, second dragoons. 

Colonel by Brevet. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph Plympton, seventh infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 
Major John L. Smith, engineers. 
Major John L. Gardner, fourth artillery. 


Major Edwin V. Sumner, second dragoons, 

(now lieutenant colonel first dragoons. } 
Majors by Brevet. 

Captain Thomas Morris, second infantry, [now 
major first infantry.] 

Captain Edmund B. Alexander, third infantry. 

Captain Francis Taylor, first artillery. 

Captain Robert E. Lee, engineers. 

Captain George W. Hughes, topographical en- 
gineers. 
Captain Danie] W. Whiting, seventh infantry. 
Captain Robert Allen, assistant quartermaster. 
Captain John B. Magruder, first artillery. 
Captain James W. Penrose, second infantry. 
Captain George W. Patten, second infantry. 
Captain Edward J. Steptoe, third artillery. 

Captains by Brevet. - 

First Lieut. Peter V. Hagner, ordnance. 
First Lieut. Jobn P. McCown, fourth artillery. 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Haskin, first artillery. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Humber, seventh infan- 
try. 
First Lieut. William B. Johns, third infantry, 
[now captain.] 

First Lieut. Samuel K. Dawson, first artillery. 

First Lieut. Andrew W. Bowman, third infan- 
try. 
Brevet First Lieut. Franklin Gardner, seventh 
infantry, [now first lieutenant.] 

First Lieut. Napoleon J. T. Dana, seventh in- 
fantry. 

First Lieut. Earl Van Doren, seventh infantry- 

First Lieut. Theodore T. S. Laidley, ordnance. 

First Lieut. Roswell S. Ripley, second artil- 
lery. 

First Lieutenants by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Zealous B. Tower, engineers, 
[now first lieutenant.] 

Second Lieut. Gustavus W. Smith, engineers. 

Second Lieut. Daniel M, Frost, mounted rite- 
men. 

Second Lieut. Edmund K. Smith, seventh in- 
fantry. 

Second Licut. James N. Ward, third infantry. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Clitz, third infantry. 

Brevet Second Lieut. George H. Derby, topo- 
graphical engineers. 

Second Lieuts Jesse L. Reno, ordnance. 

Second Lieut. Truman Seymour, first artillery, 
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Brevet Second Lieut. Alfred Gibbs, mounted 
riflemen, [now second lieutenant.) 

Brevet Second Lieut. George H. Gordon, 
mounted riflemen, (now second lieutenant.) 


Captain Francis O. Wyse, third artillery, to be 
major by brevet, for “gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the affair with the enemy at Calaboso 
river, Mexico,” to date from July 12, 1847. 

Brevets— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in an affair with the enemy at Mil Flores, 
Mexico.” 

To date from—fugust 13, 1847. 

Brevet First Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton, first 
infantry, [now first lieutenant,] to be captain by 
brevet. 

Second Lieut. Lorimer Graham, tenth infantry, 
(now second lieutenant first dragoons,) to be first 
lieutenant by brevet. 


Barvets—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in several affairs with guerilleros at Paso 
Ovejas, National Bridge, and Cerro Gordo, Mexi- 
co, on the 10th, 12th and 15th August, 1847.” 


To date from— August 15, 1847. 


Captain Benjamin Alvord, fourth infantry, to 

be major by brevet. 
First Lieutenants by Brevet. 

Second Lieut. David A. Russell, fourth infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Sears, second artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Clinton W. Lear, fifth infantry. 


Brevers—“ For gallant and meritorious cate 
duct in an affair with the enemy at San Augus- 
tine, Mexico.” 

To date from. August 20, 1847. 

Brevet Major William J. Hardee, captain se- 
cond dragoons, to be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Anderson, second 
dragoons, [now first lieutenant,] to be first lieu- 
tenant by brevet. 

Baevers—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct ia the battle of Contreras, Mexico.” 

To date from—fugust 20, 1847. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. John L. Gardner, major 
fourth artillery, to be colonel by brevet. 

Brevet Major Richard H. Ross, captain seventh 
infantry, to be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 

Brevet First Lieut. Edmund K. Smith, seventh 
infantry, [now second lieutenant,] to be captain 
by brevet. 


Bagvers—“ For gallantry and meritorious con- 
duct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, 
Mexico, August 20, 1847.” 

To date from—August 20, 1847. 

Brevet Brigadier General Persifer F. Smith, 
colonel mounted riflemen, to be major general by 
brevet. 

Brigadier Generals by Brevet. 

Brevet Col. John Garland, lieutenant colonel 
ſourth infantry. 

Colonel Newman S. Clarke, sixth infantry. 

Colonels by Brevet. 


Lieut. Colonel Ethan A. Hitchock, third infan- 


try. 
i Lieut. Colonel Francis S. Belton, third artil- 
ry. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Charles F. Smith, captain 
second artillery. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. John L. Smith, major engi- 
neers. 
[To be continued.] 
— . ͤͤ—— re 
The V. O. Delia announces the suicide, by 
drowning, of Lieut. J. D. Clarke, of the U. S. 
eighth infantry. 
— 
NAVY. 


The line-oſ-batile ship Vermont was launched 
on the 14th inst., from the Charlestown (Mass.) 


The United States ship Arsany, Com. Kelly, 
arrived at Norfolk, on the 12'h inst., in 22 days 
from Laguna. 


Public Documents. 
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Monday, August 7, 1848. 
Mr. Benton made the following report: 


The Select Committee of the Senate on the publica- 
tion of the Debates and Proceedings of Congress, 
appointed to act with the Committee of the House 
of Representatives, respectfully report : 

That, on meeting and consultation, the two 
committees agreed that the subject matter refer- 
red to them was very proper for the action in 
concert of the two Houses, but not for their joint 
action, and that, e each committee 
should report separately to its own immediate 
body. But, while reporting separately, in obe- 
dience to the constitutional privilege and duty of 
each House to provide for the publication of its 
own proceedings, they have the satisfaction to 
say, that they agree entirely in their opinions 
upon the matter referred to them, and make the 
same report to each House. 

The subject referred to them is one of great 
importance, and has long occupied the most se- 
rious attention of Congress. The publication of 
the debates and proceedings of Congress is due 
to the country and to the members themselves, 
and is necessary to a proper knowledge of the ac- 
tion of the government. Public opinion is the 
Judge of men and measures under our form of 
government, and the two Houses of Congress 
being the great forums for the discussion of pub- 
lic measures, it is to these Houses, and what is 
said and done in them, that enlightened public 
opinion must look for much of the material which 
is to guide its decision. 

The publication of the debates and proceedings 
involves three points of expense and trouble, to 
wit: reporting, printing, and circulating; and 
each of these, besides, requires care and fidelity ; 
and reporting requires peculiar talent and educa- 
tion. Congress, as a body, could not take upon 
itself the management of a business requiring so 
mucb skill, care, expense, and trouble, and ac- 
cordingly has never attempted. But the publica- 
tion of the debates and proceedings, in some form 
and to some extent, being imperatively required 
by public opinion, the newspaper press, at its 
own cost and trouble, especially at the seat of 
government, have endeavored to supply the want, 
but necessarily to a limited degree, and ata great 
sacrifice of pecuniary interest to itself. The ol- 
dest established paper in this city, that of Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton, is alleged to have pad out a 
hundred thousand dollars for reporting debates in 
Congress within the last thirty years; and no 
doubt the other principal papers which under- 
took to give full reports of debates, paid in the 
same proportion during the time of their report- 
ing. This mode of publishing is evidently too 
expensive for the newspaper press of this city, 
and is, besides, imperfect and insufficient, and 
withdraws from Congress the proper control and 
supervision of its own proceedings. Authentic 
publications under the authority of Congress, and 
at its expense, bas therefore been the mode which 
has suggested itself as the adequate means of ma- 
king the country acquainted with the debates and 
proceedings of a body entrusted with the power 
of national legislation, and exercising so great an 
influence over public opinjon throughout the Uni- 
on; and this mode of publication has frequently 
been made the subject matter of anxious consid- 
eration before the Committee of the two Houses. 
Pians have been reported by these committees in 
favor of this mode, but no general system has 
ever been adopted by the two Houses. A partial 
system adopted by the Senate for itself at the 
last session has entirely failed. It has failed at 
all the points for which reporting is desirable, to 
wit, promplitude, accuracy, and diffusion among 
the people. It will probably be abandoned. The 
House of Representatives has no system of its 
own, and is dependent upon the voluntary servi- 
ces of the public press for the publication of its 
debates and proceedings—a service, which, how- 
soever, well performed for that House during 
the present session, cannot expect to be continu- 
ed. Both Houses are therefore without any sys- 
tem of reporting its debates and proceedings. 

By the constitution, each House is to keep a 
journal of its proceedings and publish them. It 
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clause of the constitution, and a very insuf- 
ficient communication of the proceedings of Con- 
gress to the people, to confine the publication un- 
der this clause to the yeas and nays, and the no- 
tices of bills and motions which appear on the 
journals; nor is such the practice. Reports of 
committees and public documents are published 
in immense numbers, and at a vast expense, and, 
after all, without the great object and advantage 
of publication—that is to say, diffusion among 
the people—unless the newspaper press lends its 
aid to the re-publication of what Congress has 
printed. Publicity is the soul of our Govern- 
ment action. The nature of our Government, 
the interests of the country, and the will of the 
people require publicity, and it is exacted insome 
form from all the departments of the Govern- 
ment. All the acts and communications, with 
few exceptions, of all the branches of the Gov- 
ernment are published; while in the document 
form they were seen by few. It is through Con- 
gressional debates that the contents of these doca 
uments go to the country. But for the publica- 
tion and diffusion of the Congress debates no 
provision is made, and all other publication is 
inadequate without that. 

Impressed with a full sense of the importance 
and necessity of reporting and publishing the de- 
bates of Congress, and convinced that nothing 
less than the power of Congress—its power in 
point of authority and means—is adequate to this 
object, the committee of the two Houses fully 
decided upon reporting a plan to their respective 
Houses to place this business under the control 
and management of the two Houses, each for it- 
self. The principle being agreed in, the details 
became points of anxious inquiry. To accom- 
plish the great object in view, two different de- 
grees or steps in the publication became indis- 
pensable. First, a prompt publication of the 
debates of each day on the morning of the follow- 
ing day, and their immediate communication to 
the people in all parts of the United States. To 
do this required the columns of a daily press, 
and necessarily involved a running report of the 
debate, to be put to press most usually without 
revision or correction by the speaker. Sxrconpe 
Lr, a revised and corrected publication of the 
same debates in a durable book form, to consti- 
tute the authentic parliamentary history of Con- 
gress. Interviews with the practical men and 
proprietors of the large printing establishments 
in this city show that itcan be done. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer and the Union each will un- 
dertake to report, print, publish, and circulate, 
through their exchanges and subscribers, the dai- 
ly debates of Congress. Messrs. Blair & Rives 
will engage to continue their revised and correei- 
ed publication of the same debate in the book 
form in which itis now done. This is for the 
daily running debate, and which is to come out 
on the morning of each day after its delivery, 
and to appear also in the courtry edition of the 
paper. Speeches detained by members for cor- 
rection and revisal will appear, in the daily pa- 
pers, at the first moment there is room for them, 
without throwing out the current debate; in the 
Congressional Register they will appear in an 
appendix; but the whole running debate may be 
revised and corrected for prompt publication in 
the Register, and for that purpose the publisher 
of the daily reports will be required to deliver 
to each member a copy of the morning paper, 
that he may see how he is reported in each, and 
correct it immediately, if he chooses, and send it 
to the Congressional Register to take its perma- 
nent place in the book-form. 

The committee bave resolved that there should 
be two daily papers, one of each political party, 
to publish the current debates; and this for ob- 
vious reasons. It is idle to quarrel with human 
nature. Two parties exist, have existed, and 
will exist, in tbis as in all free Governments; and 
it is in vain for the party in power to endeavor 
to monopolize advantages, and wrong in itself, 
and often politically injurious, to give one-sided 
information to the public. The plan proposed 
for the publication of the current daily debates 
puts each party upon an equality; and, what is 
more, it enables the leaders and copyists from 
each paper to see the whole debate on both sides, 
and thus escape the evils of one-sided and partial 
information. The revised and corrected dates in 
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This isthe plan which has recommended it- 
self to the committees of the two Houses, as 
combining all the advantages proper to be obtain- 
ed by the publication of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of Congress; an object which requires 
a double publication—one im the daily press, for 
the daily information of the people, and one in 
the book form, for the permanent preservation of 
the debates and proceedings. 

The committee have conferred with the pro- 
prietors of the printing establishments relerred 
to, and find them ready to engage in the business 
according to the plan proposed. The expense, 
and the proper mode of making the compensa- 
tion, was the next object of inquiry with the com- 
mittee ; and, for this purpose, the actual expense 
of reporting, printing, publishing, and circulating 
the debates and proceedings of Congress by the 
daily papers has been carefully ascertained. 
That expense is found to be about five dollars for 
reporting the quantity contained in one columo, 
brevier type, of the Union or Intelligencer, and 
about two dollars fifty cents for the composition, 
or setting up the same in type. Then follows 
the expense of paper, ink, press-work, folding, 
packing, directing, exchange papers, and distri- 
bution throughout the Union. The expense of 
cach of these items is considerable ; of the whole, 
it is lurge, and the two last alone far beyond 
what uninformed pereons would suppose. The 
distribution alone, including folding, packing, di- 
recting, &c., employs six or seven persons al 
night wages, with the comforts of fire in the win- 
ter, and lights always. The expense of exchange 
papers u great, from the great number of ex- 
changes in which the liberality of the American 
press indulges, and almost a dead loss to the large 
daily papers, from the little use which they can 
make of the contents of the papers received in 
exchange, from the crowded local demands upon 
their own columns. Yet this is an expense in- 
dispensable to the communication of the contents 
of the paper to other newspapers throughout the 
Union, and thus to the people. Heavy, then, are 
the expenses of the papers, and requiring the 
working of a large system of exchanges and dis- 
tribution before the debates of Congress, afier 
being reported and put in type, can reach the eye 
of the people of the thirty States of this Union, 
and goto foreign countries. Yet this part of the 
expense, with all ite attendant labor, the proprie- 
tors of the Intelligencer and of the Union are 
willing to take upon themselves in ditlusing the 
debates and proceedings of Congress, provided 
Congress will defray the expense of the first two 
items, the reporting and composition. This the 
committee consider oot only just, but generous, 
and have the gratification to say that the expense 
thus incurred will not only be small in cowpari- 
gon io the greatness of the object altained, but 
insignificant, compared to the expense of attempt- 
ing to give information to the people through the 
multiplication of public documents. The week- 
ly expense is computed at between four and five 
bundred dollars during the sessions of Congress 
for each of the daily papers, giving an aggregate 
for the whole session, either long or short, of a 
less amount than is frequently paid by Congress 
for the mere printing of a single document, viten 
Jost, in great part, even if worthy of distribution. 
In conformity to all which, the following resolu- 
uon is berewith reported: 


(See Resolution on page 125, as reported by Mr- 
Ashmun, of the House of Representatives.) 


To the foregoing we append the substance of a 
statement laid before the Joint Committee, by 
the editors of the National Intelligencer, as fol- 
lows: 


A column of the National Intelligencer, in 
brevier type, contains very nearly us 
much (lacking only three lines) as three 

ages of Congressional Documents. 
Tuereſore, according io your proposals 
to print the Debates of Congress, a col- 
umn will cost about 


The price paid to the hands for preparing 
a column of brevier for the press is at 
least 

The bills of three of the Reporters of De- 
bates for (bis session, as accurately sta- 
ted and measured by me, shows the 
cost of reporting, per column, to be 
within a fraction of 


Which makes the cost of preparing a col- 
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umn of this kind of matter for the press, 
exclusive of wear and tear, and other 


incidental expenses, $7 52 


Amount of money already appropriated to pay for 
publishing the Proceedings and Debates of the two 
Houses of Congress, DURING THE PRESENT SES- 
SION. 


To Dr. Houston, to pay for reporting and 
printing the Senate Debates, $14,500 
To Blair & Rives, to pay for do., for Con- 
gressional Globe, 4,320 
To pay do. do., for the House of Repre- 
16,560 


sentatives, 
$35 380 


Pusiic printina.—On the 10th August, (see 
page 135,) Mr. Cameron made the following re- 
port in the Senate: 

In making this report, the committee avail 
themselves of the opportunity to show the saving 
to the Government in the price of printing al- 


ready done, as compared with the prices paid un- 
der the old system. 


The whole sum paid for work delivered 

to the Senate up to the present time, is 515.941 
Under the old law it would have cost, 35,424 
919,483 


86.275 
13,945 


$7,670 


Saving, 

Cost of 30,000 Patent office reports, 
ready for delivery, 

Its cost under the old law, 


Saving, 


Cust of work delivered to the House of 
Representatives, $29,501 
Its cost under the old law, 65,713 


Saving, 35,712 


Cost of 100,000 Patent Office reports, $21,252 
Under the old law, 47,234 


Saving in this item, $25,978 


Whole saving to the Government in cost of 
printing already completed for the Senate aod 
House, up to the present time, is eighty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three dollars. 

At the commencement of the session there 
was some cause of complaint against the char- 
acter of the work, incident to the commencement 
of all new systems, which the committee were 
induced to overlook, in the hope of making the 
experiment of execuling the printing by contract 
successful, and of reducing its cost. They are 
now warranted in saying that the work has 
greally improved in character ; that it is deliver- 
ed as promptly as so great an amount of work 
could be executed in any other printing estab- 
lishment in the District; and that the whole 
saving, for the present session, in the cost of 
printing, will be over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars ! 

The committee feel confident, too, that with 
proper vigilance on their part, and the increas- 
ed Jacilities of the contractors, the work will 
be delivered much more rapidly hereafter, and its 
style and execution will be much improved. 


MEXICAN LAWS AND DECREES CON. 
CERNING SLAVERY. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, August 12, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN : In answer to numerous inquiries 
made at the department-by members of Congress 
and others, in relation to the laws of Mexico con- 
cerning slavery, I herewith communicate to you, 
for publication, correct translations of the decree 
of President Guerrero of the 15th September, 
1829, and of the act of the Mexican Congress of 
Sth April, 1837, on that subject. The original 
of the cecree may be found in volume 5, page 
149; and that of the act, in volume 8, page 201, 
vf the ** Coleccion de Leyes y Decretos del Con- 
greso General de la Nacion Mexicana.” 

Yours, respectfully, 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Messrs. Rirchiz anp Heiss. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
The President of the Mexican United Stales to the 
inhabitants of the Republic. 
BE IT KNOWN— 
That, being desirous to signalize the anniver- 
sary of independence, in the year 1829, by an 


— ee 


act of national justice and beneficence, which 
may redound to the advantage and support of so 
inestimable a good ; which may further insure 
the publie tranquillity ; which may tend to the 
aggrandizement of the republic, and may rein- 
state an unfortunate portion of its inhabitants in 
the sacred rights which nature gave to them, 
and the nation should protect by wise and just 
laws ;—conformably with the dispositions of the 
30th article of the constituent act, employing the 
extraordinary faculties which have been conced- 
ed to me, I have resolved to decree— 

1. Slavery is and shall remain abolished in 
the Republic. 

2. In consequence, those who have hitherte 
been regarded as slaves are free. 
3. Whensoever the condition of the tressury 


shall permit, the owners of the slaves shall be 


indemnified according to the terms which the 
law may dispose. 
Mexico, Sept. 15, 1829. 
A. D. JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 


Law for the Abolition of Slavery in the Republie. 

Art. 1. Slavery is abolished, without any ex- 
ception, throughout the whole Republic. 

2 The owners of the slaves manumilted by 
the present law, or by the decree of September 
15, 1829, shall be indemnified for their interests 
in them, to be estimated according to the proofs 
which may be presented of their personal qusl- 
ties; to which effect, one appraiser shall be ap- 
pointed by the commissary general, or the per 
son performing his duties, and another by the 
owner; and, in case of disagreement, a third, 
who shall be appointed by the respective consti- 
tutional alcalde; and from the decision thus 
made, there shall be no appeal. The indemni- 
fication mentioned in this article shall not be 


extended to the colonists of Texas, who may 


bave taken part in the revolution in that departe 
ment. 

3. The owners to whom the original documents 
drawn up with regard to the proofs mentioned 
in the preceding article, shall be delivered 
gratis—shall themselves present them to the 
supreme Government, which will authorize the 
general treasury to issue to them the corres 
ponding orders for the amount of their respec- 
tive interests. 

4. The payment of the said orders shall be 
made in the manner which may seem most equi- 
table to the Government with the view of recon- 
ciling the rights of individuals with the actual 
state of the public finances. i 

April 5, 1837. 


Speeches in Congress. 


— 


SPEECH OF MR. KAUFMAN, 


On the relations between the United States and 
Texas, in regard to the boundary of the latter, and 
denying to the United States, in organizing a Ter- 
rilorial Government for New Mexico, the right 
of encroaching upon the limits of Texas, as defined 
by her when an independent Republic. 

On the 10th of July, 1848, the following, among 
other resolutions, was offered by Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, and adopted by the House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States, viz: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to com- 


municate to this House the best and most reliable in- 


formation in his possession relating to the proper 


limits and boundaries of New Mexico and California, 
with the population of each, resrectively ; and par- 
ticularly copies of the map referred to in the lole 
treaty between Mexico and the United States. 

On the 24th of July, 1848, the President having 
communicated his message in reply to sald reso- 
lution, in which he expressed the opinion, that 
no portion of New Mexico, as acquired by treat], 
lies east of the Rio Grande, but that all the terri- 
tory east of tne Rio Grande and bordering on the 
same, belongs to the State of Texas ; which $9 
message was accompanied hy the map referre 
to in Mr. Stephens’ said resolution, upon ¥ 
New Mexico is delineated as lying entirely wes 
of the Rio Grande,—a motion was made to refer 
said message to the Committee on Territories, 
which motion to refer 5 order 
of the day for Thursday, July 27, 

Mr. Kan obtained the floor, and addressed 
the House as follows: h 

Me. Speaker : In rising to discharge by far ar 
most momentous duty that hi map doroine 
upon me asa Representative . * 


Say: 


. * 


ft 
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Texas, I feel deeply sensible of my lack of those 
abilities requisite to do justice to the honor and 
interests of that State, to which l am bound by 
so many feelings of attachment and gratitude. 
Whilst, however, I distrust the ability of ber ad- 
vocate, I have the most perfect confidence in the 
triumph of her cause. | assure you, Mr. Speaker 
—and Í say it not in the spirit of the least subser- 
viency to this House—that I have not the most 
distant foreboding as to the result of this discus- 
sion. Texas leans for support upon the pillars 
of the Constitution, upon the compact of annex- 
ation, and upon the cheering reflection that, in 
regard to this vital question, she has to deal with 
a Government whose escutcheon never hae, in a 
single irstance, and Í trust in God never will be 
tarnished by those damning words, a broken 
faith.” Punica Fides has become a by-word and 
a reproach among tte nations of the earth; but 
no soch legacy of infamy will ever be trans- 
mitted by us to those who come after us. Sure 
am I, that Texas, who generously brought her 
offering and laid it on the altar of the Union, 
breathing affection and love for all her elder sis- 
ters, will never have cause to complain of her 
confidence as misplaced, much less be the first 
to feel the sting of national repudiation. It can- 
not, it must oot, it will not be! 

I regretted very much at the time, and I still 
regret, Mr. Speaker, ine partisan spirit which 
pervaded the remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vinton] on this subject. This isa 
great constitutional question. It is too high and 
sacred to be profaned by the spirit of party. If 
1 may be permitted to use the expression, the 
ground upon which we tread is holy,“ and the 
shoes of party should be taken from our feet. 
What has party to do, sir, witb a great question 
of plighted faith? Let it, if you please, mingle 
in every discussion, except where the bonor and 
faith of the nation are involved. Although the 
Democratic party is responsible for the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas, yet every man in the whole Union 
is equally interested in fulfilling that compact to 
the very letter, ay, io the ninth part of a hair.” 
My friends on the other side of the House will 
recollect the rebuke they administered to Mr. 
Van Buren, in times past, for giving as they al- 
leged, a party character to what had been done 
with a foreign Government by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation. Texas holds this whole 
Uuion responsible for the complete fulfilment of 
every guarantee under which she was admitted, 
and she is confidect she will receive equal Jus- 
lice from men on both sides of this Chamber. 
Let us, then, view this question “ in the calm 
light of a mild philosophy,” divested of partisan 
or sectional prejudice, and, all will be well. In 
such a light pe propose to discuss it. 

Ii will be recollected, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
5th of June last I delivered ms views on the sub- 
ject of the Texas boundary as between Mexico and 
Texas. The right of Texas to that portion of 
New Mexico l) ing east of the Rio Grande I de- 
rive from the treaty made on the 14th of May, 
1836, between the Government of Texas on the 
one part and General Santa Anna, President of 
Mexico, joined by Generals Filisola, Urea, Ra- 
mires y Sesma, and Gaona, chiefs of armies, on 
the part of the Government of Mexico. 1] will 
here insert two brief extracts from said treaty. 


“ 4th. That President Santa Anna, in his oficial 
character as chief of the Mexican nation, and the 
Generals Don Vincente Filisola, Don Jose Urea, 
Don Joachin Ramires y Senna, and Don Antos. ia 
Gaona, as chicfs of armies, do solemnly acknowledge, 
sanction, and ratify the full, entire, and perfect inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Texas, with such boun- 
deries as are hereafter sel forth and agreed upon for 
the same. ” ` 

* Sih. That the following be, and the same are 
hereby, established and made the lines of demarcation 
between the two Republics of Mexico and Texas, to 
wil: The line shall commence al the est or 
mouth of the Rio Grande, on the western bank there- 
A. and shall pursue the same bank up the said river 
to the point where the river assumes the name of the 
Rio Bravo del Norte. from which point it shall proceed 
on the said western bank to the head waters, or source 
of said river, il being understood thal the terms Rio 
Grande and Rio del Norte apply to and designate one 
and the same stream. From the source of said river, 
the principal head branch being taken to ascertain 
that source, a due north line shall be run until it 
-thall intersect the boundary line established and de- 
scribed in the treaty negotiated by and between the 
Government of Spain. and the Government of the 


quenily transferred lo end adopted in the trealy f by-the Mexican Government in accordance with 


limits made between the Government of Mexico and 
that of the United States; and from this point of in- 
terseetion the line Mall be the same as was made and 
established in and by the.several treaties above men- 
tion ed, to continue to the mouth or outlet of the 
Sabine river, and from thence to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.” 

This treaty was the foundation of the follow- 
ing statute of limits, passed at an early period of 
the first Congress of Texas. 


“t AN ACT to define the boundaries of the Republic 
of Texas. 


“ Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Republic of 
Texas in Congress assembled, That from and after 
the passage of this.act, the civil and political juris- 
diction of this Republic be, and is hereby, declared 
to be the following boundaries, lo wit: Beginning at 
the mouth of the Sabine river, and running west 
along the Gulf of Mexico three leagues from land 
bo the mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up the 
principal stream of said river to its source, thence due 
north to the forty-second degree of north latitude, 
thence along the boundary line as defined in the trealy 
between the United States and Spain, to the begin- 
ning ; and that the President be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to open a negotiation with the 
Giovernment of the Uniled Slates of America as soon 
as, in his opinion, the public interest requires il, to as- 
certain and define the boundary line as agreed upon 


iid “IRA INGRAM, 
“Speaker of the House of esentatives. 
RICHARD ELLIS, 
% President of the Senate pro tem. 
%, Approved, December 19, 1836. 
„SAM HOUSTON.” 


In my speech above alluded to, I showed— 


Ist. That although Santa Anna was a prisoner 
of war atthe time he signed the above treaty, 
yet, that the said trealy was not extorted from 
him, but that he first offered to treat; and 1 proved, 
by the statement of General Filisola, that in re- 
gard to said treaty, Santa Anna “ acted with en- 
tire liberty.” 

2d. That General Filisole, who also signed 
said treaty, and transmitted the same to the 
Mexican Government, and who, after the capture 
of Santa Anna, succeeded to the chief command 
of the Mexican army, in which command he 
was immediately and expressly confirmed by the 
Mexican Government, and the threo other Mexi- 
can Generals who signed said treaty, never were 
prisoners of war, but at the head of their com- 
mands at the tiwe of affixing their signatures. 


3d. That Mexico received immense advinta- 
ges from said treaty, in securing the liberty of 
her Presivent, Santa Anna, aod hundreds of her 
citizens, taken prisoners at San Jacinto; tbe 
safety of the other divisions of the Mexican 
army in Texas, that were hot at the disastrous 
defeat of San Jacinto, which, General Filisola 
admitted, with all their arms, munitions, bag- 
gage,.&c., would, but for this treaty, have fallen 
into the hands of the victorious Texans. 

4th. That the President pro tem. of Mexico, 
immediately on receiving the intelligeroe of tue 
defeat of Santa Anna at San Jacinto, viz: on 
the [5th May, 1836, sent a special despatch to 
General Filisola, stating, as bis first desire, that 
he (Filisola) should exact, “ by decorous means,” 
the liberty of Santa Anna, for whose preserva- 
tion,” he stated, * the entire nation was interes- 
ted by gratitude, and because he was chief of 
it;“ and that he should also “ direct all his ef. 
forts to save the remainder of the army,” and 
“ to alleviate the fute of all the prisoners.” 

Sth. That the Government of Mexico gave 
full and unrestricted discretion to Filisola to ef- 
fect these objects, and that, in furtherance of the 
then ee designs of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, General Filisola signed, with the others, 
tbe above mentioned treaty, acknowledging the 
independence of Texas, and her boundary to the 
Rio Grande, and transmitted the same to the 
Mexican Government; by which concessions, 
be effected the objects desired by that Govern- 
ment, and by which alone he could have effected 
them. (It is true tbat General Filisola did not 
receive these instructions until after the treaty 
had been made ; but a subsequent ratification is 
as binding on the Government as a previous au- 
thority.) 

This treaty has always been considered 
tbroughout Texas morally binding upon the Merxi- 


her Constitution of 1824; but it must be recol- 
lected, that Santa Anna had previously overturn- 
ed that Constitution ; that he bad destroyed the 
„States“ of Mexico, and converted them into 
mere departments ;” and that the whole Gov- 
ernment of Mexico was then but a revolutionary. 
military despotism, all of whose powers were 
substantially centred in the President. 

Ii is believed, Mr. Speaker, that every impar- 
tial and unprejudiced mind would hold this treaty 
binding, in conscience and in honor, on the Go- 
verament of Mexico. 1 am highly gratified to 
be able, at this interesting crisis of the affairs of 
Texas, to bring the strongest Mexican testimo- 
ny as to the validity and binding force of tbis 
identical treaty of May 14, 1836, between Mexi- 
co and Texas. It is none other than the evi- 
dence of Luis G. Cuevas, Bernado Couto, and 
Miguel Atristain, the commissioners on the part 
of the Government of Mexico, who negotiated 
and signed the late treaty of peace between Mex- 
ico and the United States. And I would bere 
remark, that one of them, (Cuevas) is the same 
individual who, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Government of the Mexican Republic, by 
virtue of authority obtained from the National 
Congress of Mexico, had, on the 19th of May, 
1845, agreed to acknowledge the independence 
of Texas, provided she would stipulate not to 
annex herself to any country whatever, (mean- 
ing the United States)—a condition which the 
Senate of Texas unanimously rejected. There 
is no longer any interest in Mexico denying the 
binding force of that treaty, and we consequent- 
ly find, in a late number of the Mexican news- 
paper called the “Siglo,” An exposition ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Government by the Com- 
missioners who signed the Treaty of Peace witb 
the United States,” in which occurs the follow- 
ing passage in regard to said treaty, and the 
limits of Texas, to which Í ask the special at- 
tention of this House and the whole country: 

“ The intention (say the commissioners) of making 
the Bravo a limit, has been announced by the clearest 
signs for the last twelve years ; and it would have been 
impossible at the present day to change it. After the 
defeat of San Jacinto, in April, 1886, that was the 
territory which we stipulated to evacuate, and which 
we accordingly did evacuate, by falling back on Ma: 
tamoras. In this place was afterwards statiuned what 
was called the army of the north; and though it is 
true that expeditions and incursions have been made 
there even as far as Bejar, we have soon retreated, 
leaving the intermediute space absolutely free. In this 
state General Taylor found tt, when. in the early pure 
of last year, he entered there by order of his Govern- 
ment. 

[The Bravo is only another name for Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. McLane, of Maryland, here said, What! 
were these men the same Commissioners who 
signed the late treaty between the United Siates 
and Mexico? 

Me. Kaufinan. 
men. 

Ii is true, that Texas never reduced that por- 
tion of what had previously been New Mexico, 
east of the Rio Grande, into possession. Mexi- 
co, after she had received all the advantages 
which the Government of Texas had conceded 
to her, in consideration of establishing our boun- 
dary to the Rio Grande, and acknowledging our 
independence; after she had secured the liberty 
of her President and her citizens that were cap- 
tured at San Jacinto, saved the other divisions 
of the Mexican army from capture, and all their 
arms and military stores from falling into the 
hands of the Texans; and, to use the language 
of General Filisola, alter * the national honor of 
Mexico had been saved from positive disgrace,” 
with characteristic treachery repudiated the 
treaty. ‘Che same apirit which caused the assassi- 
nation, in cold blood, of the gallant Fanning and 
his braves at Goliad, in opposition to tne express 
supulations under which they surrendered, in- 
duced the Mexican Government to disavow this 
treaty. Indeed, the Government of Mexico, (I 
will not say the people,) seemed to consider it a 
crime to keep faith with the people of Texas. 
lo addition to the murder of Colonel Fanning’s 
command, the history of the Mier and Santa Fe 
expeditions will fully sustain this charge. Du- 
ring the late war with Mexico, the United States 
has witnessed repeated, instances of treachery 
and bad ſaith on the parti of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and its oficers.. Under the delusive pre- 
tence of an armistice, our victorious legions 

were delayed before the gates of Mexico, while 


Yes, sir, the same identical 
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for the absolute invincibility of our brave army, 
Tacubaya would have proved another Canne.— 
Numerous instances of the shameless violation 
of “ paroles of honor,” on the part of released 
Mexican officers, have occurred. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if Mexico violated and dis- 
regarded her treaty with Texas, or if Texas was 
not able immediately to enforce by the sword a re- 
duction into her possession of all the territory ce- 
ded to her, are her just rights in any manner weak- 
ened or impaired? Is not the soil of a portion of 
New Mexico, acquired by treaty, as much ours as 
that other portion of Texas which we held by 
the force of arms? Cannot territory be acquired 
by trealy as well as by conquest? Texas never 
abandoned her claim to any portion of this terri- 
tory ceded her by Mexico: on the contrary, she 
conlinually asserted it. She made one attempt 
—unsuccessful, it is true, owing (I blush to con- 
fess it) to the treachery and baseness of an Ame- 
rican connected with the Santa Fe expedition—to 
reduce New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, 
into actual possession ; but instead of that expe- 
dition, or its failure, weakening the claim or 
right of Texas to this Territory, it only shows 
that Texas was in earnest in claiming it, and 
that her“ paper title”—as it has been called by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton]—was in- 
tended as a solemn realily, and not as a mere 
farce. 

To show the views of the Government of 
Texas in regard to ber claims upon this disputed 
country, I beg leave here to read an extract from 
“Au Address to the Inbabitants of Santa Fe,” 
who are styled “fellow-citizens,” by General 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, then President of the Re- 
public of Texas. Ít is dated June Sih, 1841, and 
was sent by the President with the commissione 
ers who accompanied the Santa Fe expedition. 
This is his language: 

* The boundaries [of the Republic of Teras] which 
were thus marked by the sword, and which have been 
confirmed to us by the recognition of the most enlight- 
ened and influential nations, tt is the resolve of this 
Government, al ail huzards, to maintain. The coun- 
try has been won by our valor, and is consecrated to 
ciciland religious liberty; and in no portion of it 
will the enemy who provoked our resentment, and re. 
ceived our chustisement. ever be permilted to continue 
ils authority, or perpetuate ita domination. Knowing 
such to be the feelings of our people, tl is due tu can- 
dor to apprise you of the fuct, and to let you know that 
the position which you now occupy towards this Gov. 
ernment is temporary only, and will have to give way 
toa more enlurged und liberal policy. Although re- 
siding within our established limits, you ure at present 
paying tribule to our enemies, professing allegiance to 
them, and receiving laws from their hands—a state 
of things ulterly incompatible with our right of sove- 
reignly, und which certainly cannot be permitted to be 
of long continuance. Wedo not use this language in 
any spirit of unkindness to you; and although it is 
pluin and unequivocal, tt proceeds from no design or 
desire on our purt to extend the jurisdiction of our 
Government over the country you occupy in opposition 
to your wishes. Our purpose is simply lo place before 
you the rights which we cluim, aud to udimonish you 
of the change in your condition which the force of 
circumstances will inevitably bring about al no distant 
period, either with or uathoul your consent; for no 
one can be blind to the truth, who reflects a moment on 
the subject, that, constituling, as you do, a portion of 
the civilized population of this Republic, you cannot, 
upon any principles of justice, or considerations of 
policy, be allowed to exist as a separute and ir t- 
dent people, but must be finally compelled to unite with 
us under the same constitution and laws, and share our 
destiny as an undivided nation. That which you will 
have to do ultimately, we invite you to do now—not from 
any desire to promote our own interest at the sacrifice 
of yours, but for the exalted purpose of diffusing the 
blessings of our insittutions, und of giving to all 
who | reside within our territor the Jreedum we en- 
Joy.’ 

Can any rational man, Mr. Speaker, doubt, if 
annexation had nut taken place, that, ina few 
short years at furthest, Texas would have re- 
duced into her quiet and peaceable possession 
every inch of “ territory stipulated by Mexico 
after (he defeat of San Jacinto, in April, 1836. to 
be evacuated?” To use the language, above quo- 
ted, of the Mexican commissioners who negoua- 
ted the late treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. There 
is not the least doubt of it. The American popu- 
lation of Texas is twice as large as all the popu- 
Jation of Mexican descent residing east of the 
Rio Grande, and in military prowess and effi- 
ciency immeasurably their supcriors. Our re- 
sources, too, in every respect, were infinitely su- 
perior to theirs; and, inevitably, in a short time, 
if not peaceably, they would have been forcibly 


reduced under the actual jurisdiction and laws of 
the Rantnhilinr af Page If all thaea mes hn en 


—and | challenge successful contradiction—the 
claim of Texas to that portion of New Mexico 
lying east of the Rio Grande, is not the proper 
subject of either saroasm or ridicule, bat is ra- 
tional, well-founded, and just. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, I have argued the 
justice of the claim as between Mexico and Texas. 
But that is no longer an open question. It was 
definitively settled by the late treaty between 
Mexico and the U. States. The question raised 
now in this debate by the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Vinton,] is a question between the United 
States and Texas. 1 will now endeavor to show 
that the same treaty also effectually and finally 
settled the question between the United States 
and Texas, and that to take from Texas one inch 
of territory included in the treaty of May 14, 
1836, which is the same as that included in her 
“ statute of limits,” which I have already read to 
this House, would be a palpable infraction of the 
Constitution of the United States, a violation of 
the letter and spirit of the compact of annexa- 
tion, a nullification of treaties made by the Uni- 
ted States, which are declared by the Constitu- 
tion the supreme law of the land, and a disre- 
gard of the solemnly plighted faith of this nation, 
made to Texas by the Legislative as well as the 
Executive Departments of this Government. 
And in regard to this portion of my argument, I 
feel perfectly confident that the claim of Texas 
would be perfectly unassailable if she had noth- 
ing else to rely on than her ‘ statute of limits.” 
I have made the first branch of my argument, 
merely for the purpuse of showing that an obser- 
vance of the provisions of the Constitution and 
the compact of annexation, will subserve, in this 
instance as well as others, the immutable princi- 
ples of eternal justice. 

The independent Republic of Texas united 
herself asa State of this Confederacy upon cer- 
tain conditions, and with cerlain guarantees, con- 
tained in a joint resolution of the Congress of the 
United States, approved March 1, 1845, and as- 
sented to, not only by the Congress and Conven- 
lion, but by the people of Texas at the ballot- 
box. 1 willnow read said * Joint Resolution for 
annexing Texas to the United States:“ 


“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentauives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assetnbled, That Congress doth consent that 
the territory properly included wtthin and rigħtjully 
belonging to the Republic of Teras, may be erected into 
a new Slate, to be culled the State of Lexar, with a re- 
publican form of government, to be adopted by the 
people of said Republic, by depu'tes in convention as- 
sembled, wtth the consent of the existing Government, 
in order that the same may be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union. 

“2 And be it turtheriesolved, That the foregoing 
consent of Congress is given upon the following con- 
ditions, and with the Jollowing guurauntecs, to wil: 
First, Said State to be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment by this Government of all questions of boundury 
that may arise with other governments ; and the con- 
stitution thereof, with the proper evidence of tts adop- 
tion by the people of said Republic of Teras, shall be 
transmitted tu the President of the United States, 
to be laid before Congress for its ſinul action on or 
before the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and 1 pet Second, Suid Siale, when 
admitted into the Union, after ceding to the United 
States all public edifices, foru fications, barracks, ports 
and harbors, navy and navy-yards, duchs, magazines, 
arms, armaments, and all other property and means 
pertuining io the public defence belonging to said 
Republic of Leas, shall retain all the public funds, 
debta, taxes, and dues, of every kind, which may be- 
lung to, or be due and owing, said Republic; and 
shull also retuin all the vacant and unuppropriated 
lunds lying within its limits, to be ajplicd to the 
payment of the debts and liabilities, of said Re 
public of Texas, and the residue of suid lands, after 
the discharging said debis and liubilities to be dis- 
posed of us suid Stute may direct; but in no event 
are suid debts and liabilities to become a charge upon 
the Government of the United States. Third, New 
States of convenient size, not exceeding Jour in 
number, in addition lo said State of ‘Lexas, und having 
sufficient population, may hercufter, by the consent 
of said Stale, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
uhich shall be entitled to admission under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution. And such States 
as may be formed out of that portion of said terrt- 
lory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirly minutes 
norih latitude, commonly known as the Missouri 
Compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State 
asking admission may desire. And in such States 
or States as shall be formed out of suid territory 
north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or 
involuniary servitude (except for crime) shatl-be pro- 
hibited.” 
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Texas never denied, that there were some por, 
tions of the Republic of Texas” in dispute 
No man will deny, that if “ the Republic of 
Texas,“ had been annexed without saying anye 
thing about her boundary, the whole of it inclu 
ded in her "statute of limits’? would have been 
admitted, ard the U. States would have been com- 
pelled by the Constitution to have defended every 
inch claimed by Texas, and at every hazard. Buta 
provision was made to suit this contingency of 
a disputed boundary. Congress provided, and 
Texas consented, that said State {of Texas) 
was to be formed subject to the adjustment by 
the Government of the United States of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other Go- 
vernments. The words other Governments” 
could not possibly apply to any other Govern- 
ment but Mexico, as Mexico and the United 
States were the only countries that laid contigu- 
ous to the Republic of Texas. Between the 
United States and Texas there was no dispute, a 
treaty of lin, iis having been entered into between 
them in 1838; besides, it was the United States 
that was to adjust all questions of boundary that 
might arise between Texas and other Govern 
ments—“ others,” of course, than the United 
States. This adjustment has been made by the 
treaty with Mexico, bearing date February 2, 
1848. The consent of Texas in regard to ber 
boundary is therefore exhausted. Did she give 
her consent, thatafter the question of boundary 
between Mexico and Texas was settled, the Uni- 
ted States should sit in judgment and adjust tbe 
boundary between the United States and Texas? 
Never. There was no motive to such a provision, 
nor would it have been compatible with the 
rights or the dignity of a sovereign member of 
this Confederacy. The object of giving the com 
sent to adjust with Mexico, was, if possible, to 
prevent a war with that Power. Should this 
Congress now exert the power claimed, 3t would 
establish a dependency on tbe Federal bead, in 
one of what are intended to be sovereign mem- 
bers of this Conlederucy, inconsistent with the 
theory of our institutions, and in express con- 
flict with tbe leer and spirit of our Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 3d, article 4th, of the Constitution of 
tbe United States, provides that “ no new stale 
shall be furmed or erected within the Jurisvic- 
tion of any other State ; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or paris 
of States, without the consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of the Con. 
gresa.” But if the portion of New Mexico east 
uf the Rio Grande is taken from Texas, it may 
be said that it is only, for the present at least, to 
erect it mto * Territory,” and nota * Stale. 
And what isa Territory but an “infant” Slate, 
kept in leading-strings by the General Gover 
ment until it can walk itaeli? The primary ob. 
ject of instituting every ‘J erritorial Government 
is its ullimate admission asa State. ‘There is 00 
express power given in the Constitution to estab- 
lish ‘l'erritorial Governments, but there 18 a pow” 
er “to admit new States into the Union,” aB 
conceive the power to establish Territorial UO 
veruments as derived by necessary implication 
from this last mentioned power. If Congres 
bas the right to admit new States, she bas the 
right first lo prepare them for admission, by ef- 
lablishing Territorial Governments. II that por 
uon of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande k 
taken fur a Territory ncw, the same power here- 
afier can and will take n, and admit it as a Stale, 
aud thus, that provision of the Cousutuuou ol the 
United States will be palpably violated, which 
prohibiis new States irom being erected wilhin 
ine jurisdiction of oer States, without the cot- 
sept uf said States.” ‘The object of this prove 
sion of the Constitution of the United States 1 
to protect the integrity of the States trom Fed- 
eral encroachments, which would ve equally 4 
vaded by the establishment of a Terruotie of 
State Government within the limits of apy Siate. 
In the one case, the letter of the Consututions 
and in the other, ite spirit, would be violated, bu 
in both cases the Constitution would be equally 
violated ; lor tbe barrier erected? by out latbets 
to protect the rights of the States Irom Terno 
rial violation, Would be thrown down. Rio 

The territory ot New Mexico east of the 
Grande, now constitutes a part aud parcel 
State of Texas. ‘Ihe constitution of Lex ” 
declares it. By the ** joint resoiution” ol aunex® 
Lon, due Constitution of Texas was to be weed 
mited to the Present of the United States, o 


be laid belore Congress Jor ils final action hat 
urtin? if anpnraved tan u 01 the State; if dis- 


approved, toreject her. The constitution was 

approved by pgress, and Texas admitted. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, one of the provisions of this 

coustitution of Texas, which was approved by 

Congress of the United States anterior to, 

or contemporaneously with, her admission, is as 
follows, viz: 

*All laws or paris of lawe now in force in the 
Republic of Texas, which are not repugnant to the 
Consttitution of the United States, the joint resolu- 
tione for annexing Texas to the United States, or to 
the provisions thist Constitution, shall continue 
and remain in force as the laws of this state until 
they expire by their own limitation, or shall be alter- 
ed or repealed by the Legislature thereot.” 

The “statute of limits” of Texas above set 
oat, it will not be contended is inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, or the con- 
stitution of Texas, nor, indeed, the annexation 
resolution. It might have been considered in 
abeyance, as far as the annexation resolutions 
were concerned, and not absolute or definite un- 
tin“ the United States had settled all questions of 
boundary arising between Texas and other Go- 
voruments;“ but the moment that adjustment 
was made, eo insfante, the statute took the full 
effect allowed by that,“ adjustment.” In this ad- 
justment, effected by the United States, all the ter- 
ritory claimed by Texas having been confirmed 
to the United States, becomes, ipso faclo, a part 
and parcel of the State of Texas.” It may be 
an id that the United States in the late treaty only 
adjusted the question of boundary between her- 
self and Mexico, and not between Texas and 
Mexico. If the United States did not adjust the 
question of disputed boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, she never can adjust it, as Mexico 
lays no claim now to any territory claimed by 
Texas; and therefore the consent of Texas given 
to the United States to adjust all questions of 
boundary between her and other Governments, 
would be perfectly nugatory, and of as little 
force now as upon the other hypothesis, that it 
bad been exhausted by the late treaty. 


Again: it may be contended, that as the United 
States had the authority, by the aanexation reso- 
lutions, to adjust all questions of boundary be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, and as the United States 
has by treaty secured all the territory in dispute 
det ween Mexico and Texas, she now stauds in 
every respect in tbe shoes of Mexico, and can 
therefore adjust the matter of boundary between 
herself and ‘Texas. No reasoning could be more 
false or unfounded. In the adjustment by the 
United States of the question of boundary be 
tween Mexico and Texas, it was the interest 
of the United States to secure as much as possi- 
dle for Texas, and for that reason Texas consen- 
ted ahe should have the adjustment. In that case, 
the interests of the United States were identical 
with those of Texas; for every inch of territory 
secured to Texas, she secured to herself politi- 
cal jurisdiction. But in the adjustment now con- 
tended for, the pecuniary interests of the United 
States are directly antagonislical to those of Tex - 
as. The political jurisdiction of this disputed 
territory is already in the United States, and 
every acre of vacant land taken from Texas she 
adds to the public domain of the United States. 

The anvexation resolations did not provide bow 
“the adjustment of boundaries” was to be made. 
That was left entirely to the discretion of the 
United States. li might be adjusted by war, by 
treaty, or, as it has been done, by war and treaty 
combined. The mode aod manner” of that ad- 
justment, Texas had not the least control over, 
aad of course her rights cannot be in the least de- 
greo affected by it. The power to control an 
event is absolutely necessary in order to incur re- 
sponsibility from it. 

It was argued by the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Vinton,] that it was only the “territory 
properly included within, and rightfully belong- 
lng to, the Republic of Texas,“ that was annex- 
ed to the United States. If my view of the 
treaty between Mexico and Texas of May 14, 
1836, be correct, then all of New Mexico east 
of the Rio Grande “ was properly included with- 
in, ond rightlully belonged to, the Republic of 
Texas.“ But if that view be not correct, this 
qualification just quoted as to the rightful ter- 
ritory,“ must be construed in connection with 
that other provision of the annexation resolu- 
tions, in regard to the adjustment of boundaries, 
aod the settlement of the boundary settles also 
the question as to what territory was rightfully 
included in the Republic of Texas. Both these 


_pagvisions, just quoted, allude to our dispute with 
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source ; but, on the contrary, as { will now show, 
has repeatedly and expressly recognized Texas 
as extending into and embracing parts of New 
Mexico. 

The United States, Mr. Speaker, recognized 
the boundary of Texas as extending to the Rio 
Grande: 


Ist. In the recognition of ber independence. 
Her statute of limits was passed in 1836, and her 
independence recognized by the United States in 
1837. General Jackson was the President of the 
United States at the date of that recognition. In 
1844, he said that if Texas was annexed to the 
United States, our western boundary would be 
the Rio Grande.” Not the Rio Grande in part, 
but “ the Rio Grande;” which of course means 
the whole river. Nothing had occurred between 
1837 and 1844 to make the title of Texas better 
in the Jatter period than in the former. It has 
been ever since 1836, until the late treaty, alike 
disputed by Mexico. 


2d. The United States admitted that Texas ex- 
tended as far north as the forty. second degree of 
north Jatitude, which could not be done without 
Texas embracing some parts of what ia now 
claimed as New Mexico. [a the “statute of 
limits,“ already read, alter running the western 
boundary of Texas up to the forty-second de- 
gree of north latitude, it provides as follows: 
* thence along the boundary line as defined in 
the treaty between the United States and Spain 
to the beginning ; and that the President [of Tex- 
as] be, and he is hereby, authorized and required 
to open a negotiation with the Government of 
the United States of America, as soon as in his 
opinion the public interest requires it, to ascer- 
tain aod define the boundary line, as agreed upon 
in said treaty.” 

This negotiation was opened, and on the 25th 
of April, 1838, a treaty was concluded between 
the United States and Texas, for markiog a por- 
tion of the boundary between them, the preamble 
to which is as follows: 

“ Whereas, the treaty of limits made and conclu- 
ded on the twelfth day of January, A. D. 1828, be- 
tween the United States and Mexico; is binding 
upon the Republic of Texas, the same having been 
entered into at a time when Texas formed a part of 
said Mexico ;” and 

% Whereas, in order to prevent disputes and col- 
lisions between the United States and Texas, in re- 
gard to the boundary between the two countries, as 
designated by said treaty,” &c. 


Now, I will read that portion of the treaty of 


12th of January, 1828, between Mexico and the 
United States, inasmuch as, by the latter part of 
the preamble just read, it shows ‘‘the boundary 
between the two countries,” (United States and 
Texas.) It is as follows, viz: 

„The boundary line between the-twe countries 
(Mexico and the United States] shall begin at the 
mouth of the Sabine, conunuing north along the 


western bank of that river, to the 32d degree of 


north latitude, thence bya line due north, to the 
degree of latitude where it strikes Red river, then 
following the course of the Red river westward to the 
degree of longitude 100 west from London and 23 
from Washington; then crossing the said Red river 
and running thence by a line due north to the river 
Arkansas; thence following the course of the south - 
ern bank of the Arkansas to its source in latitude 
42 deg. north,” &c. 


By the extract just read from the treaty of 


1828, the United States, by treaty, which is the 
supreme law of the land, clearly recognizes the 
right of Texas as extending north to the 42d de- 
ree of north latitude; aod yet the gentleman 
rom Ohio [Mr. Vinton] would not permit Texas 
to go further north than 34 degrees north lati- 
tude. It is true that tbis treaty did not affect 
the rights of Mexico, but the United States 18 
forever concluded by it. 


3d. The United States in ratifying the late 
treaty between Mexico and the United States, 
expressly recognizes the fact, that no portion of 
New Mexico lies east of the Rio Grande. How 
is this recognition so full, complete and decisive, 
made by this treaty? It is by this following pro- 
vision in the 5th article of the same, viz: The 
southern and western limits of New Mexico 
mentioned in this article are those laid down in 
the map, entitled ‘Map of the United Mexican 
States, as organized and defined by various acts 
of the Congress of said Republic, and construc- 
ted according to the best authorities. Revised 
edition. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. 
Disturoell ;’ of which map, a copy is added to 


right to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 


four 0 north lat isude formerly 
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the undersigned plenipotentiaries.” A copy of 
this map has been furnished by the President, fn 
accordance with the provisions of the resolu- 
tions of this House. It lies, Mr. Speaker, on 
your table. Every gentleman can see it for bim- 
self. By it, no portion of New Mexico lies east 
of the Rio Grande, or conflicts with the just 
claims of Texas. This map was signed and 

ealed by the commissioners who negotiated the 

treaty, and added to the treaty, and of course it 

has become a part of it. It conclusively and 

forever decides the question, and by an authori- 

ty which no legislation can overturn. Indeed, 

the Mexican commissioners, by selecting this 

map, (it is a Spanish map, or at Jeast what might 

be called the title page is in the Spanish lan- 

guage,) seem to have laid, during the negotia- 

tions, no claim to the territory east of the Rio 

Grande, silently conceding the validity of the 

treaty of May 14, 1836, as they have since pub- 

licly acknowledged it, as appears from what I 

already read from the Siglo,” and thus giving 

all the weight of their position and characters to 

the claims of Texas. When that map is exam- 
ined, I apprehend there will be few advocates for 
curtailing the limits of Texas, doubly confirmed 

as they are by the constitution of Texas, which 

was approved by the United States Congress, and 

a treaty of the United States, equally binding as 

the Constitution itself. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the limits claimed by Texas 
cannot be curtailed, without an alarming end 
reckless violation of the faith of this nation—a 
faith plighted, under all the forms of the Consti- 
tution, by the Legislative and Executive de- 

artments of this Government. The joint reso- 
ution of annexation, which | have already read, 
provides, that the territory of Texas may be sub- 
divided into five States, with the eonsent of Texas, 
all of which the faith of the nation is pledged to 
admit into the Union, under the provisions of 
tbe constitution, with the condition that the State 
or States formed out of the Territory of Toxes 
lying north of 364 degrees north latitude, com- 
moniy known as the Missouri Compromise line, 
shall probibit slavery, while those States formed 
south of the said compromise line may tolerate 
slavery or not, as the people of said States may 
determine. It also provides, ‘ that all the vacant 
and unappropriated lands lying within its limits 
shall be applied to the payment of the debts and 
liabilities of said Republic of Texas.” Now, 
sir, if Texas is curtailed of her limits, as con- 
tended for by some genilemen, who does not 
know that there would not be territory enough 
ieft to constitute two more states, when four, in 
addition to Texas, are authorized to be created ? 
Could not Toxas say, if this mutilation of her 
boundaries should be consummated, that the 
twenty-egbth Congress bad kept the word of 
promise to her ear,” while this Congress ‘‘ had 
broken it to the hope?” But I know such re- 
flections will never be called for. The charac- 
ter, the justice, the magnanimity of the nation, 
repel the supposition. ; 2 

The joint resolution of annexation positively 
admits that Texas owned territory north of 364 
degrees of north latitude, at least sufficient for 
one State. The United States is forever conclu- 
ded by that admission, unless, in the adjustment 
of boundary, the limits of Texas bad been con- 
tracted below that line, which bas not been done. 
The map of Texas, which guided the Committee 
on Territories of the twenty-eighth Congrese and 
the twenty-eighth Congress itself, which passed 
the annexation resolutions, | have in my posses- 
sion, and it gives the boundaries of Texas as de- 
fined by her statute of limits. It is a map simi- 
lar in its bounderies to the map consutuuing a 
part of the late treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
That map may be considered a part of the annez- 
ation resolutions. Now air, if no portion of what 
was New Mexico constitutes a part of Texas, 
then the annexation resolutions assert a wilful 
and deliberate falsehoed. Why, sir, what is the 
latitude of the town of Santa Fe? By observa- 
tion of Lieut. Emory, it is 350 44 06" north lati- 
tude. Although, on the maps above alluded to, 
it is put down a little north of its real position, 
yet, on all the maps, it is placed south of the Pa, 
rellel of 300 30’. Texas cannot possibly extend 
north of latitude thirty-four degrees without embra- 
cing what, previously to her revolution, constituled a 
part of New Mexico ; for every inch of the disputed 

i the ie F Texas norih of thirty- 
constituted a part 
of New Mexico. And yel, sir, it is contended, in 


the annexation resolutions, that 
the very face of b janoxation resolutions, Tua! 
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tutes a part of the State of Texas! Can such 
things be without our special wonder?” 


How stands the case, too, with the creditors of 


‘Texas? Her revolutionary debt, contracted in 


keeping at bay for ten long years a nation of 


eight millions of people, she has to pay herself. 
The government of the United States assumed 


the debts of the States contracted in overturning 
the dominion of a British tyrant, and thus giving 


the United States complete control over that por- 
tion of the Union comprised within the thirteen 
original States; while, on the other hand, Texas 


herself is compelled to pay the debt arising out 
of the overthrow of a Mexican despot, which 
overthrow, by the consummation of annexation, 
has also given the United States control over 
This is a marked difference. Both debts 
were incurred to give the United States political 
jurisdiction over different sections of country. In 
tbe one case, however, it was very properly paid 
by the United States; but, in the other, she has 
In consideration, bowever, of 
that refusal, Texas was to retain all the unappro- 
priated lands * within the limits of the Republic 
of Texas,” subject to the adjustment of the 
boundary question, as above stated; but now it 
is proposed to take away, by a mere act of legis- 
Jation, the principal portion of the vacant do- 


Texas. 


refused to pay il. 


main of Texas, which she was permitted, by the 


compact of annexation, to retain, to satisfy said 
debt. Texas gave the United Siates permission 
Suppose 
that in fixing that line, the United States had con- 
tracted the limits of Texas (which she had a right 
to do) to the Neuces, the Colorado, or the Bra- 
zos, would the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vin- 
ton) have complained of the injustice done to 
Texas? Would he have advocated compensa- 
tion to Texas for the encroachment upon her 
Would Texas have received compensa- 
tion? No! she would have scorned to receive 
So, 
then, according to this modern doctrine, if the 
negotiation of the United States had been unfa- 
vorable, Texas was to be the loser; and if favora- 
ble, the United States alone was to be the gainer. 
This would be indeed playing the game of heads 
I win, tails you lose, on a magnificent scale, to 
the derision of nations and to the shame and in- 
jury of Texas! It may be sport to you, but it is 


to restrict her boundary to any extent. 


rights? 


more than was * nominated in the bond.” 


death to us. 
Mr. Speaker, I assure you, this House, and 


the nation, that the assertion of the annexation 
resolutions that Texas owned territory north of 
363 degrees north latitude, (about which Texas 


never ureamed of doubting, ) gave popularity in 
Texas tu the measure of annexation. 
fident that the terms of annexation never would 
have been accepted without some such assertion. 
It assisted in quieting all the dissutisfaction which 
might otherwise have arisen out of that other 
provision of the annexaltuao resolutions, giving to 


this government the right of adjusting ail ques- 


tions of boundary. My colleague, [Mr. Pilisbu- 
ry, ] and myself were both members of the Se- 
nate of the Republic of Texas when the annex- 
ation resolutions were presented to the then ex- 
isting Government of ‘lexas, for their consent, 
and 18 say for him, certainly 1 can say for 
myself, warnı as we both were in favor of an- 
nexation, that but for some such provision, or 
some Satisfactory guarantee in regard to our 
boundary, the plan then proposed would not 
have met our sanction. As Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate of 
Texas, it was my fortune to introduce and report 
to the favorable consideration of the Senate the 
joint resolution which passed the Congress of 
Texas, giving ine consent of the Government of 
Texas to her annexation to the United States—a 
measure Which l could not have supported but 
for this provision in regard to her territorial 
rights, now proposed to be disregarded and an- 
hulled, or some other provision of similar im- 
port. As evidence of the weight given to this 
declaration of the United States, the journals ol 
the Senate of Texas will show, that on the very 
day that the joint resoluuon. giving the consent 
of the Government of ‘lexus to auuexation, was 
reported to the Senate, a bill was also introduced 
into that body, to set apart that portion of the 
_ public domain lying between Arkansas aud Red 
rivers, for the payment of the national debt of 
the Republic of Texas.” That portion of Ar- 
kansas river here alluded to is as far north as the 
33th degree of north latitude, and is the northern 
boundary of nearly all of what was once New 
Mexico, east of the Rio Grande. Ihe object of 
hig joiut resolution was to prevent private sur- 


l feel con- 
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veys from being made in this portion of Texas | for 


thus proposed to be set apart; for, according to 
our landed system in Texas, every individual who 
has a laod warrant against the Goveroment, has 
his own surveying done, by officers elected by 
the people for tbat purpose. This bill passed the 
Senate of Texas without a division, and, I be- 
lieve, unanimously ; and bu: for the shortness of 
that extra session, the sickliness of the season, 
and the fear expressed by some that it might be 
construed by the Congress of the United States 
into a repudiation by Texas of that provision of 
the annexation resolutions which declared, that, 
“all the vacant lands lying within its limits 
should be appropriated to the payment of debts 
of the Republic of Texas,” (which, bowever, 
was by no means intended,) it would also have 
passed the House of Representatives, I men- 
tion this fact to show that Texas did not con- 
ceive that this declaration of the Congress of the 
United States, that the territory of Texas exten- 
ded north of 36} degrees of north latitude, was 
meaningless, bul that it was made in good faith, 
and that that faith would be kept.” 

la coming to a just conclusion upon this ques- 
tion, I am gratified that we are not without the 
aid and light of precedents occurring in another 
quarter of this Confederacy. The Northeastern 
boundary was long a disputed question between 
the United States Government on the one tand, 
and the British Government on the other. ‘I'he 
State of Maine claimed what the British Govern- 
ment would not concede to her. Citizens of 
Maine were insolently called “ maniacs ;" they 
were seized and immured in British dungeons, 
and British troops polluted the soil over which 
Maine claimed the right, but, like Texas, had 
not the power althe time to exercise jurisdic- 
tion. Massachusetts claimed no jurisdiction over 
the disputed territory ; but as Maine had former- 
ly belonged to Massachusetts, and as Massachu- 
setts, in surrendering ber claim to the territory 
of Maine, had reserved an interest in the vacant 
and unapproprjated lands of Maiue, she was al- 
so interested in a favorable settlement of that 
question. In 1842, Lord Ashburton arrives in 
the United States, fully authorized by the British 
Government to setile this ‘* vexed question.” 
Although the Department of State of tne United 
States had then at ita head Daniel Webster, a 
distinguished citizen of Massachusetis, what does 
the ** Old Bay State“ say in regard to the pro- 
posed negotiation? I call the attention of the 
House, and particularly the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, to her language. Ii is as 
follows: 

“ Resolved, That no compromise which concedes any 


lerrilory west o the treuty line of 1783, can be consti- 
tutionally made, without the assent of Maine und 


Massachusetts ; and that, as they ure co proprietors of 


the ‘soil,’ this Commonwealth uill cheerfully co ope- 
rate with Maine in support of their mutual interests 
and rights.” 

“ Co-proprietors of the soil! It seems that good 
old Massachusetts loves land as well as Texas! 
This resolution was approved March 3, 1842, by 
* honest John Davis,“ then Governor of Massa- 
chuseits, and now a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate from that State. 

After tbis * show of fight“ oo the part of old 
Massachusetts, Mr. Webster writes to the Gov- 
ernor of Maine, for the assent of Maine to a set- 
tlement of the boundary question. The Legisla- 
ture of Maine is accordingly convened ; and what 
does Maine say in regard to this matter? And to 
ibis declaration of the Star in the East,” I also 
call the attention of the House, and particularly 
the honorable geotiemen from Maine. itis as 
follows : 

“ Whereas, The Government of the United States 
not possessing the constitutional power to conclude any 
auch negoliution, la settlement of boundary including 
less than Maine cluims,] without the assent of Maine 
has invited the Government of Maine to co-operate to 
a certain extent, and ina certain form, in an endea 
vor lo terminate a controversy of so long duration: 
Therefore, Resolved,” ꝙc. 


The result of the whole matter was that a trea- 
ty of boundary was ratified between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was assenled to 
by commissioners on the part of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts ; one of the provisions of which trea- 
ty is as follows, viz; 


“ The Government of the United States agrees with 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts to pay them 
the further sum of three hundred thousand dollurs, in 
equal moieties, on uccount of their assent lo le line 
boundary described tn this treaty, and in considera- 
tion of the conditions and equivulents received there- 


From the Government of her Britannie Majes- 
ty.” 

Now, sir, I wish to propound a few question» 
predicated upon the positions assumed as abore, 
laid down by Maine and Massachusetts, snd sance 
tioned by the Government of the United States, 
which I hope will be answered before an attempt 
is made to lay hands upon the constitutional lim - 
its of Texas. 

1. If the Government of the United States 
vould not surrender, without her assent, portions 
of Maine, which constituted a part of the origi- 
nal territory of the United States, how can she 
surrender, or appropriate to herself, any portion 
of Texas that came into the Union on certain 
conditions, one of which was, that the Uuited 
States might adjust questions of boundary with 
“ other” governments, not with herself—the le- 
gal maxim being. the expression of one thing 
is the exclusion of others?“ 

2. If the treaty-making power of the United 
States could not curtail Maine of Jimits that she 
merely claimed,“ but had not reduced into ac- 
tual possession and occupancy, how can the mere 
legislative power of the U. States deprive Texas of 
limits which she claimed from the first moments 
of her independent existence, but which she, as 
well as Maine, had not reduced iqto actual pos- 
session and occupancy? 

3. If the United States could not deprive 
Maine of any portion of her territorial claims, 
although Maine had no provision in her constitu- 
tion setting forth her limits, how cao the same 
Government deprive Texas of her territorial 
claims set forth in her constitution approved and 
sanctioned by the Congress and President of the 
United States? 

4. With how much more caution and forbear- 
ance should the United States act towards Tex- 
as, who was introduced into the family of the 
Union, than to one of its original members— 
more particularly when the debts of the original 
members, incurred in securing their independence, 
were paid by the United States, while the debt 
of Texas, incurred in securing her independence, 
has to be paid by herself, and when the action 
proposed would seriously affect, if not entirely 
destroy, the power of Texas to pay that debi? 

5. If all that Maine claimed had been secured 
by the treaty of Washington, would the United 
States have taken it as her own, or would she 
not have conceded it to Maine? 

Many other questions might be propounded ; 
but ‘the sands of my hour“ are disappearing 80 
rapidly, that I must pass on. . 

Mr. Speaker, there is another provision of the 
Constitution of the Uaited States to which ! beg 
leave to call the attention of this House, and 
which speaks in tones of command to you to for- 
bear: Nothing in this Constitution shall be 80 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the Uni- 
ted States, or of any particular State.” This 
provision evidently, from the preceding clause of 
the Constitution, alluded to the éerrilorial claims 
of the United States, it evidently alluded to those 
territorial claims which she held independent of 
the claims of the States—such, for instance, 8$ 
the Northwest Territory, for which she was 10- 
debted to the magnificent generosity of Virginia. 
In regard to the States, it diluded to the immense 
territory claimed, but not reduced into possession, 
by Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
have already shown the continuous clam of Tex- 
as to that portion of New Mexico east of the 
Rio Grande. Her last Legislature provided mil- 
nary and civil regulations for Banta Fe; and à 
district or circuit judge is now on his way lo that 
portion of Texas, instructed by the State lo 8$- 
sert her jurisdiction there. The United States 
has never claimed it, unless for Texas. lo Dis- 
turnell's map, above referred to, published in 
1847, the Rio Grande, from its mouth to ils 
source, is marked as claimed by the United 
States. As this map was published before = 
late treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, and 0 
forms a part of it, which treaty surrenders to (ne 
United States all territory east of the Rio ont 
of course the claim of the Uued States mus 


have been in the right of Texas. Oo the 51 
(rary, the United States, by ber Presidens © 


Congress, have always yielded it to Texas. a 
message on your table, now under duoti i 
concedes a just claim to 'l'exas. ‘The Secretary 
of State concedes it. The treaty-making p 

of this Government has, as 1 have . 
shown; renounced their claim, by conceding 15 
this disputed territory belonged to Texas. ibe 
only claim thatcould be poasibly set up 1 85 
United States would be by virtue of the late t 


— 


ei 
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ty of peace between the United States and Mex- 
ico; but that claim would apply as well to all of 
Texas as to that portion that was disputed. But 
even admitting it is a claim contemplated by the 
Constitution, Texas has also a claim, and neither 
of the claims can be prejudiced in accordance 
with the above quoted provision of the Constitu- 
tion; and if either party was to sit in judgment 
itself on the claim of the other, that claim would 
be necessarily prejudiced. 

But I have already shown, that by the-compact 
of annexation, whatever claim the United States 
might otherwise set up under this treaty, she has 
already surrendered to Texas. 

I kaow of no doctrine so consolidating in its 
tendency, and so destructive of the very founda- 
tions of this Government, as that contended for 
by the gentleman from Ohio when he said“ that 
the United States Congress had the right to de- 
cide the question of boundary between this Gov- 
ernment and the State of Texas, according to its 
good pleasure,” &c. Sir, itisa monstrous doc- 
trine, snd one which no true friend of this Gov- 
ernment can for a moment sanction. The States 
made this Government, and not this Government 
the States. It cannot exist a moment without 
the existence of the States. And yet this doc- 
trine would allow the creature (the Federal Gov- 
ernment) to turn round and destroy its creators, 
(the States;) for if it can decide the boundaries 
of a State, it might reduce them until they were 
annihilated. Terminus, the God of Boundary, 
was the most jealous of all the heathen deities, 
and that jealousy should pervade every State of 
this Confederacy. The States are the residuary 
possessors of all governmental powers. The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people,” says article 10, of the amendments to 
the United States Constitution. Is such a power 
as this ever granted? Could the States have 
been so suicidal as to have granted the means of 
their own destruction? Never. On the contra- 
ry, the rights of the States in regard to their 
boundaries are so cautiously guarded as to pre- 
vent the United States from encroaching on the 
same, “ without the consent of the States,“ as I 
have already shown by quotations from the Con- 
stitution. And, air, if you succeed in taking 
from Texas what she honestly believes to be hers, 
l most solemnly assure this House that I believe 
it will de done by a palpable infraction of the 
Constitution, and I know it will be done in viola- 
tion of what all Texas believes to be the plighted 
faith of this nation. Secure not for yourselves a 
paltry advantage at so fearful a sacrifice. Sell 
not, [beseech you, your birthright for a mess 
of poliage.“ 

l have now, Mr. Speaker, concluded my argu- 
ment in its constitutional and legal bearing. A 
few words as to the expediency of finally conce- 
ding to Texas what she has always claimed, and 
what you have so often acknowledged to be hers, 
and | have done. Harmony is the cement of our 
glorious Union. Without it, it cannot long ex- 
ist. I would not—and 1 assert it solemnly under 
the responsibslilies of my place—wantonly in- 
jure, wound, or outrage the feelings of a single 
sister of this Confederacy for many times the 
value of all New Mexico. No matter whether 
that State be in the East, the West, the North, 
or the South; they should all be dear to our every 
heart, and should be treated with that love and 
affection to which they are entitled. We owe it 
to ourselves, to our children, and to our fathers 
who waded through tribulations, trials, and blood 
toestablish this Government, never to sow the 
seeds of alienation and distrust, amongst any of 
its members. No such Government as this was 
ever before erected. The pages of history are 
dark with the down-trodden rights of man; and 
should the sun of our Union be extinguished, who 
can predict the untold horrors that lie before us? 
France is trembling in the balance ; acd when La- 
martine, with whose name is associated every- 
thing that is sublime in patriotism and exalted in 
genius, is compelled to go into exile, (if compel- 
led he be,) should not our hearts yearn for her 
safety? But let us preserve our Union forever, 
Whatever may be the present fate of struggling 
millions in other leas favored lands. lt will bea 
light to their feet and a lamp to their path.” 
It will cheer them on to ultimate success and 
independence. 

The annexation of Texas—that State which I 
have the honor in part to represent on this floor 


was the cause, but not the immediate or necessae 


ry cause, of the late war wah Mexico. Texas 


does not delight in war, although her sword 
carved out the magnificent empire which ber 
sons, with undying sees for their native land, 
have brought and laid a 

account of that war, is there one individual in 
this great Council Chamber of this great Confed- 
eracy who would throw at her (he barbed arrow of 
calumny, or trample on her blood-bought rights? 
I do not believe tha‘, after calm reflection, there 
will be one. Although by doing Texas justice, 
you will not get any of the soil claimed by her, 
yet you will get men who, if justly dealt by, will 
rally around the star-spangled banner and help to 
carry it to certain victory upon any field where 
Se may iovade our rights or provoke our 
valor. 


late war, Texas at the same lime, furnished as 
many men to fight its battles as any other State 
in the Union, and many more in proportion to her 
population. The acquisitions, too, arising out of 
that war, will be found to be of no worthless 
character. General Waddy Thompson, of South 
Carolina, (by the by, a strong Whig, which I 
mention, not as a partisan, but to give bis testi- 
mony due weight, as not being influenced in his 
statements by 
in his Recullections of Mexico,” published in 
February, 1846, before the late war commenced, 
says, pages 233-4 : 


have been inquisitive upon the subj:ct—1 am well satis- 
fied that kers is not or ihis sieh any country of 
the same extent us little desiruble as Oregon, nor any 
in the world which combines as many 
California. 


metle, there is scarcely any portion of Oregon which 
is inhabitable, except for the most worthless of all— 
a hunting 
mette is of very mull extent. In the south, the only 
port is at the Columbia river ; and thal is no port at 
all, as the loss of the Peacock, and other of our ves- 
sels have proven. To say nothing of other harbors in 
California, that of San Francisco is capacious enough 
for the navies of the world ; ‘and its shores are covered 
with enough timber—a species of the live oak—to 
build those navies. If man were to ask of God a cli- 
mate, he would ask just such a one as that of Califor- 
nia, if he had ever been there. 
of our Western country which produces all the gratns 
as well. I have been told by more 
whom I entirely relied, that they had known whole 
fields to produce—a quantity so incredible I will not 
state it. The whole face of the country ts covered 
with the finest oats, (growing wild.) 1 
colton ; and there is their own congeni 
sides all these, the richest mines of gold and silver 
have been disc 
always been sources o 
than these, there are the 
with nothing intervening but the calm and 
Pacific Ocean.” 


iſornia. Perhaps it is better that 
hands of a weak power like Mexico. and that all the 
maratime powers may have the advantage of tts ports. 
But one thing I will say—that it 
twenty years to prevent England acquiring it; wht 
I have the best reasons for believin 
and j 
do, tf it costs a war with this country.” 


vincibility. 


your feet. And yet, on 


But 


“If you do wrongfully sieze Hereford's rights, 
You pluck a thousand dangers on your head; 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts.” 


Whilst annexation was the remote cause of the 


artiality to the administration,) 


From all the information I have received—and I 


vantages as 


% With the exception of the valley of the Willa- 


ulation ; and the valley of the Walla- 


There is no portion 


n one person, on 


ar, rice, and 
climate. Be- 


overed there; and the pearl fisheries have 

the largest profits; and more 
markets of [kdn and China, 
stormless 


After specifying other advantages which might 


accrue from the acquisition of California, Mr. T. 
says: 


I will not say what is our policy in regard to Cal- 
it remain in the 


will be worth a war o 


she desires to do, 


t as good reasons for believing that she will not 


Our arma, too, have acquired the charm of in- 
Not a single reverse has frowned 
upon them. The United States can never be 
conquered ; and, what is better, she will never 
again be attacked, nor her rights encroached 
upon— 


“ Nought shall make us rue, 
If to ourselves we do remain but true.” 

May we not rationally conclude, Mr. Speaker, 
that the time is rapidly approaching when all will 
consider the annexation of Texas a blessing, in- 
stead of what some now consider H—a curse, and 
that we will shortly see, as remotely engendered 
by it, 

u All the clouds that low’r o'er our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried!“ 
— — 

Extract from the remarks of Mr. King, of Geo., 
on the reading of the report of the Commillee on 
Naval Affairs, having for ils object the establishment 
of a steam communication with India and the Sand- 


690 62, and in 1836 to 1838, 


‘Vermont’ $263 
706 30; on the Virginia’ $184,344 65; on the 
‘New-York’ 219,795 53—making a total of 
$672,846 48 for ships of the line that have not 
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wich Istauds. Referring te the past method adopted 
by the Government for the increase of lhe Navy, he 
said: 


‘© With this view Congress passed an act for 


the gradual increase and improvement of the Na- 
vy, and one million of dollars was appropriated 
for that year. 
appropriated annually for the four subsequent 
years, and every year thereafter, until 1838, in- 
clusive, there was appropriated five hundred 
thousand dollars; so that, during these twenty- 
three years, fourteen millions of dollars, besides 
the ordinary annual appropriations, were ap- 
plied to the increase of 

adopted, was, to build ships of a large class— 
chiefly frigates and seventy-fours—erect houses 
over them at a very large expense, and allow 
them to remain in an unfinishe 
exigencies of the service might require them to 
be put into commission. 
they were launched and roofs thrown over them. 
It was supposed that those under cover in the 
yards, if left without caulking, would remain 
for almost an indefinite period uninjured by dry 
rot. 
tion was not well founded, and that, in a few 
years, these vessels required extensive repairs, or 
almost to be re-constructed, before they could be 
launched or sent to sea. 
placed in the water fared no better. They were 
subject both to wet and dry rot, and went to de- 
cay much sooner than they would have done if 
actually in commission. 
have stated, our ships of the line were built. 
The ‘Ohio’ was constructed in 1820. She lay in 
dock until 1836, 37 and °38, during which years, 
before she had ever been at sea, she was tho- 
roughly repaired, at a cost of $253,846. This 
ship is also charged with repairs at Boston during 
the same three years to the amount of upwards 
of $233,000. 


One million of dollars was also 


the navy. The plan 


state until the 


In several instances, 


Time, however, proved that this expecta- 


Those which had been 


Under this system, as [ 


“ T'he ship North Carolina’ was built in 1818 


to 1820, at Philadelphia, and was completed at 
Norfolk in 1825, at a cost of $431,852. She is 
charged with repairs at Norlolk, in the same 
year, 
repairs at Norfolk, in 1835, only | 
wards, $252,406 46—making a total fur repairs, 
after having been in service only ten years, $317, 
628 92. 


of $65,222 46. She is also charged with 
ten years after- 


“I'he ship * Delaware was built at Norfolk in 
1816 to 1820, at a cost of $543,368. Her re- 
pairs cost in 1827-8, 970.105 27; in 1832-3, $127, 
$156,336 57; in 
1841, $99,650 58— being a total for repairs in 


fourteen years of 5453, 783 04. 


4 There has already been expended on the 
,053 19; on the Alabama’ $263, 


been launched, and which will probably be de- 


stroyed by dry rot before they will be required 


for service. 

“The ship ‘Pennsylvania’ originally cost 
$687,660 62, and although never employed ona 
sea service, she had, in 1841, cost in repairs 
934,625 90. 

„% These are some of the fruits of the system 
adopted in 1816. I might go on and give other 
instances of expenditures equally wasteful, and 
results equally unprofitable. But I think these 
sufficient to show that we must adopt some other 
mode to obtain a naval force which shall be suf- 
ticient for our purposes in time of war. The 
old system, it will be seen, bas this fatal and ir- 
remediable defect—whatever amount may be ex-, 
pended in the construction of ships, they will 
soon require an equal amount to keep them in 
repair, if placed in commission ; and if allowed to 
remain on the stocks or iu the water, they will 
decay in a few years. 

„Tue plan of increasing the Navy, which I 
propose to substitute for the one which we have 
so long and so unprofitably pursued, is, first, to 
encourage the establishment by private enter- 
prise, under the auspices of the government, 
as many lines of steam mail packets as our com- 
mercial interest will warrant and sustain. l have 
no doubt that we may employ in this way tw en- 
ty-five or thirty steamers of the largest class, 
which will be kept in repair by the contractors, 
and be at all times liable to be taken into the 
service of the government at a fair valuation.” 

— 

Kit Carson arrived at St. Louis on the 3d inst., 
from Washington, on his way officially, to Santa 
Fe. 
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Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STHAMEBS. 


Nzw Yorx, Sept. 14. 
The Europa reached her dock at 7 o'clock this 


morning. 


Ireland. 
Escape of O’Gorman and Duffy. 


Ireland continues quiescent. Lord John Russell 
had made a visit to that country, fora personal 
inspection and inquiry into the state of affairs. 

A large number of arrests have been made in 
Manchester and the adjoining towns, of leading 
Chartists. On Tuesday, at the sitting of the Court 
in Manchester, five persons were arraigned, and sen- 

tenced to fifteen months hard labor in Kirkdale 
jail, for riot and assault on public officers. 

Dr. P. Murray M Dowell, a well known Chartist 
eader, has been convicted of uttering treasonable 
language at Ashton, and also sentenced to two years 
imprisonment in the jail at Lancaster. 

The announcement that Mr. O'Gorman has es- 
caped, is now positively confirmed. He is known 
to be in Paris. It is also confidently stated that 
Mr. Darcey McGee, sub-editor of the Nation, has 
succeeded in making his escape to America, where 
he had been before as editor of a Boston journal. 

The special commission will not convene so 


soon as had been expected, as the counsel for the 


prisoners are to receive an official intimation on 
the subject a fortnight before the day fixed for the 


opening of the commission, to be holden at Clon- 


mel in three weeks hence. 


The immense mass of documentary and other 


evidence has been the cause of deferring the issuing 
of the special commission for this county. The 


commission will open at the close of the present 


month. 

It is said that Charles Gavan Duffy will be tried 
in Clonmel along with Meagher and several others 
of the Confederate leaders. 

The state prisoners are busily preparing them- 
selves for their defence, Mr. Meagher is less ac- 
tive in consultations with attorneys than his com- 
panions. Mr. Meagher has been rather ill in Kil- 
mainham. He is constantly visited by his father, 
Mr. Meagher, M. P. 

The statement that appeared tothe effect that 
Mr. Duffy was greatly depressed in mind, and de- 
bilitated in frame, is contradicted on the authority 
of the prisoner. He can hardly be expected to be 
in good spirits, but his health is by no means im. 
paired since his arrest. He plays ball, and takes as 
much exercise every day as the prison affords him. 

Mr. S. O'Brien maintains his nonchalant air be- 
fore such visiters as are permitted to see him, and 
to all appearances he is in good spirits. He com- 
plains bitterly of not being permitted to read the 
newspapers, which he declares to be one of his 
greatest privations. 

Mrs. O'Brien has taken up her residence at Gol- 
den Bridge Spa, a short distance from Kilmain. 
ham, to which prison she has access at all hours 
of the day. 

The America arrived on Wednesday the 30th. 
She experience very severe weather most of the 
passage, with five days heavy easterly gales, 


France. 

Flight of Louis Blano and Caussidiere. 
The long expected debate on the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the affairs of June,came 
offon Friday week. Louis Blanc and Caussidiere 
severally defended themselves. The former in 
most indignant terms repudiated each and all the 
charges against them. The latter, more humble, 
went into the details, and contradicted, seriatim, the 


insinuations against his honor. 
e , , La dah aa 


the Austrian Ministers have brought in bills to 
suppress public meetings. 

Louis Phillippe has applied to the French Gov- 
ernment for the restoration of a portion of his pri. 
vate funds. 

During the week 1493 insurgents have been 
tried at Paris; 855 were liberated, 612 transported, 
and 26 sent before court martials. The whole 
number liberated is 2945, transported 2735, court 
martialled, 190. 


Gen. Cavaignac, as President, read amidst profound 
silence the requisition from the Attorney General 
of the Republic, calling on the Assembly to au- 
thorize proceedings to be instituted against Louis 
Blanc and Caussidiere, charged with being the au- 
thors or accomplices of the attempt of the 15th of 
May, and against Caussidiere for participation in 
the attempt. 

Gen. Cavaignac added that the Assembly must 
come to a decision that night. The demand he 
made was not the result of the political inquiry 
of which the world had been aware, but of a judi- 
cial inquiry which had been proceeding in secret 
concurrently. 

This announcement made an extraordinery im- 
pression on the chamber. After a hot and excited 
debate, the question was put to vote, and the au- 
thorization to prosecute both Louis Blanc and 
Caussidiere, granted. The prosecution of the lat- 
ter is accorded for implication in the affairs of 
May 15th, not in those of June. | 

Warrants were issued on Saturday morniug for 
the apprehension of M. M. Louis Blanc and Caus- 
sidiere by M. Bertrand, the magistrate. Several 
Commissaries of Police, attended by their agents, 
proceeded immediately to the residence of M. 
Caussidiere and lodgings of Louis Blance, but 
neither was to be found. 

Louis Blanc has fled. He took the direction of 
Belgium. On the 20th inst. he arrived at Ghent, 
and there was arrested on account of having no 
passport. He was, however, set at liberty by order 
of the Government on Monday morning, and at 
once sailed for England. He arrived at Dover 
on Tuesday, and has since remained in London.— 
It is reperted that Cavaignac, on hearing of the es- 
cape of Caussidiere and Louis Blanc, said, “so much 
the better—it is one difficulty the less in our 
way.” Caussidiere is supposed to be lying perdu 
in Paris. 

The National Assembly is engaged in discus- 
sions upon the Constitution. 


Austria. 

Austria does not refuse the proffered mediation 
of England and France, but merely expresses the 
hope that through the intervention of the central 
German power at Frankfort, peace might be effect- 
ed between Charles Albert and Radetzky. France 
is not satisfied with the answer of Austria, which 
was received on Tuesday, and thinks that an arm- 
ed interference would be necessary. 

The Paris journals say that amongst the latest 
arrivals in Paris, are Byrne and Cormack, the pro- 
prietors of a seditious Dublin journal called the 
National Guard,“ who have eluded the Irish offi. 
cers of justice. Mr. Duffy’s property had been sold, 
as well as Mr. Dillon's—both bringing very high 
prices. 


France. 

A letter from Paris, dated August 31, says:— 

The news this morning is rather warlike. The am 
ewer of the Austrian Government is pot considered sat- 
isfactory. The following is, according io a communica: 
uon inserted in the Presse, the answer of the Baton de 
Wessenberg, in presence of Lord Ponsonby, to the 
French charge d'u Maires, according to the despatch of 
the latter, dated 23d inst.:— 

It appears to be a settled point, that if Austria should 
persist in refusing to give independence to Lombardy, 
the army of the Alps will cross the frontier. The posi- 
uon of General Cavaignac is such, that he mast either 
withdraw from office, or take this course. 

The last aceounts from the Grenoble state that the 
Army of the Alps is now 60,000 strong, of whom about 
16,000 are experienced troops from Algeria. There isa 
nume ious material, and cannon and ammuniuon were 
arriving every day. 1 

The answer of Austria to the offer of mediation is 
generally regarded here as a subterfuge, in order to get 
ume to induce the Central Power of Germany to make 
common cause with her; but this the French govern- 
ment wished to avoid, and all the Italian States have 
sent depuiauons to implore General Cavaignac notto 
permit Charles Albert to treat for peace with Austria 
without the concurrence of England and France. ma 
fear that he wili sacrifice them to bis own interests. All 
there deputauons engage in the name of their States to 
effect a levy en masse of the Italians iu favor of the 
French. 

From various parts of Italy we received reperts of a 
proposition for an European Congress made by the 
Archdude John of Austria. If this be true, the quer 
uon of Italy may be settled without having re- 
course to arms. It is positive that the statement in 
the Mannheim Journals, of the Emperor of Ruseia hav- 
ing senta nots to the French government, l 
that he would join with Austria in resisting an arme 
intervention was unfounded; but Iam assured that he 
has protested strongiy agaist the principle of interven- 
uon. 

One of the minor journals of to-day has created some 
sensation by stating that there is a report of an intention 
10 arrest two high nnlitary personages implicated in 
Royalistreaction. I cannot find that there 3s the slight: 
est foundation tor this statement. 

The Nutional Assembly on the 3ist was engaged dur- 
ing the siting up to post hour in the discussion of the 
preposition fur doing away with the Lill re-tricung the 
hours of labor, but without coming to any decieicn on 
the subject 


The Potato Crop in Irciand. 
Loapon. Sept. 1. 143. 

The certainty that a o@nagiderabse part of the Potaio® 
crop of Ireland and the South of England wail be orl, 
and that in Scovand and the North ot England a poruon 
of the crop is seriously atected, jusnhes our advising & 
firm market at our quotations of ali descriptions of 
Breadstuffa,with every appearance of an advance in pn- 
ces. The long continued wet weather m the Souu of 
England seriously injured much of the Wheat crop that 
has been housed, and at last market day new Wheat. iu 
consequence of being soft, declined 2a from previous 
quotauons, while old Wheat commanded an advance of 
nearly 3s. 

We look for no extravagant prices like those of 1&4, 
even if the Potato Rot should rapidly extend. Under the 
administration of Lord Clarendon in Ireland, a system 
has been established for ascertaining with great accu- 
racy, the number of acres planted of ellcereal products, 
and from recent returns to Parliament we compile the 
following table. The returns are exact as to twenty one 
counties, and a careful calculation has been made as io 
the ee eleven counties, from which the returns 
have not yet been received. 
Planted in 1847. Planted in 1848. 


Germany. Acres. Acres. 
R i Wheat EEEX 2 2 „6 „46 2596959 „6 743,871 735,000 
The advices from Hungary are ot a serious | Outs ··O·O O4 eresse 2,201570 2,187,000 
es og... . IDA „ „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „% %% „„ „ 6% „66 „%% „ „„ %6„%6%„„%4ñ 2. ` 
nature. On the 19th the Hungarian troope were Re. ee eee 12415 — 1323 
defeated b e Servian rebels, with considerable | Eeans EEB 27,700 2594 
fi 1 y th 8, le Pothto es 284.116 1,054.00 


loss. 

At Vienna, a serious riot took place on the 21st, 
occasioned by an attempt to reduce the wages of 
the female laborers. The 22d passed quietly, but 
on the 23d the combat was renewed between the 
laborers and the National Guards, continuing till g 
sunset. Some of the laborers were forced to retreat 
to the islands in the Danube. Six laborers were 
killed and sixty-one wounded, among whom were 
ten women. 

Berlin is suffering from similar scenes. On Sun- 
day a body of rioters armed with fragments of 
benches, iron railings, &c. battered with stones the 
house of President Von Aversweild, and attempted 
to erect barricades. One constable was killed and 
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FULL DETAILS. 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, and FRANOE. 


9 
From the European Mail. 
LivERPOOL, Sept. 2d. 
Parliament, it is now definitely fixed, will be 
prorogued by the Queen on Tuesday next, and 
lemme diately. after, her Majesty will proceed to 
Scotland. . 
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on the eve of our lest publication, has occupied a 
goodly share of public attention, and it has not 

without its effects upon trade. With regard 
to the statement itself, it is far from satisfactory.— 
The deficiency of income below expenditure on 
the year, is estimated at £292,335; but provision 
for past or extraordinary expenditure—such as that 
caused by the Caffre war—will augment this defi- 
ciency to upwards of two millions; and to meet 
this, power is taken to issue Exchequer Bills, or to 
create stock, as it may be required. By so much, 
then, the national debt will be increased; in other 
words, we are to make posterity pay for our extra- 
vagance and mismanagement: a clumsy though an 
easy expedient, and one not altogether palatable 

r 


or just. 

‘rhe chief news of interest is from France, the 
capital of whioh continues in a frightful state of 
sound owing to vague but general apprehensions 

another attempt at revolution. The Legitimists 
and Socialists are respectively pointed at as sour- 
ces of the anticipated danger, the probable occur- 
rence of which is proved by the vigorous measures 
that have been taken by the government. The 
debate in the National Assembly, on the evidence 
taken before the committee appointed to inquire as 
to ‘ge origin, cause, and authors of the insurrections 
of May and June, bas taken place, and has resulted 
in the impeachment of Louis Blanc and Caussi- 

diere. The proceedings were deeply exciting.— 
Ledru Rolli made a tolerable successful detence of 
himself, and cleared his reputation from the charge 
of deliberately fomenting the disturbances which 
threatened the very existence of the Republic — 
Caussidiere and Louis Blanc were not so foriu- 
nate—but each of them flatly denied the facts al- 
legan in evidence against them. 

be Attorney-General, through the medium of 
the Assembly, de manded the authorization of the 
Legislature to institute legal proceedings against 
the ex-Minister of Labour, and the ex-Pretect of 
Police. The sitting lasted an unprecedented time, 
but General Cavaignac firmly resisted every at- 
temptat postponement. The requisition of the 
Attorney General was at last allowed by an im- 
mense majority. Both parties have absconded— 
it is said with the tact connivance of Government. 
Louis Blanc has, it is reported, reached this country, 
but has published his intention of surrendering on 
the day of trial. Caussidiere is supposed to be hid 
in Paris, ready to originate, or take part in anoth- 
er insurrection. Society is uneasy. An immense 
military demonstration has been made by the Ex- 
ecutive. The trials will probably be pushed for- 
ward with all speed, and the reckless firebrands of 
the Republic will be quenched. 

The intelligence from other continental countries 
is of a chequered character. The belligerents in 
Northern Europe have, it seems, actually concluded 
an arinistice through the good offices of the French 
and English Governments. But the mediation of 
the two powers for the settlement of the Italian 

uestion does not proceed with much celerity. The 
despatch of a special envoy to Vienna by General 
Cavaignac, with peremptory instructions to de- 
mand a definite reply to the proposals of the medi- 
ating powers, would seem toindicate an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Austrian Government to 
accede to the terms of the proffered intervention. 
This delay is no doubt unfavorable to a peaceful 
settlement of the question, more especially as the 
French Government find it no easy matter to stem 
the poputar feeling in favour of armed interfe- 
rence for the preservation of Italy. Happily for the 

of Europe, General Cavaignac is not the man 
to yield to unreasoning clamour, and his manly and 
straightforward declaration in the National As- 
sembly is a pledge that he will not have recourse 
to warlike measures until the last extremity. Three 
of the capital cities of Germany—Vienna, Berlin 
and Munich—have been the scenes of riot and ex- 
citement, which was repressed in each case. 

The last accounts from Paris report the indispo- 
sition of Austria to accede to the terms proposed by 
England and France, “which,” says the Sun, “are 
considered now to come ina more ‘questionable’ 
forin, and many parties are already prognosticating 
very serious political difficulties as the result. The 
assumption of a menacing attitude by France would 
be likely, perbaps,as stated, to have the effect of 
inducing dogged resistance by Austria, backed by 
Germany; but there is at least reason to hope that 
the Danish affair, which with the Diet of Frankfort, 
had much more of a national character than the 
Itatian question, has been amicably arranged, the 
same may be the case with the latter. Under cir- 
cumstances the auxiety_felt is not surprising, and 
we fear the money market will be sensibly affected 
by it, for Frenchmen think too little of the conse- 
quence to be deterred by considerations of the ruins 
entailed by war.” 


The Crops in Great Britain--The 


Potato. 
Our Food Prospects.—On Saturday last, a most 
favorable change took place in the weather, and 
during the whole of the present week it has been 
most seasonable, and considerable progress has 
been made in securing the crops in this neighbour- 
hood, and indeed, generally throughout England 
and Treland. The fears which were becoming so 
general of a deficient harvest, and the failure of the 
Potato crop, have been considerably relie ved, and it 
now appears, that the threatened evils had been 
greatly magnified. i , 
From Ireland, much reliable information has 


half of the crop will be destroyed, but then it ap- 
pears, that the half that will remain, will be great- 
er in amount than the whole crop of any one year 
since 1845; hence, the deficiency will not be what 
people had been led to fear. 

The Belfast Northern Whig, of Thursday, pub - 
lishes the following: We have received tbe fol- 
lowing letter, and we have to state, that according 
to the information which has reached us, from va- 
rious quarters, there appears sutficient reason to be- 
lieve, that, at present, the disease in the potato is 
less extensive than bad been supposed, and that 
it ie not progressing as had been apprehended:— 

“Sir,—On Tuesday last I took a tour through the 
parishes of Raloo and grt Soph for the purpose 
of ascertaining what was the real condition of the 
potato crop at present, how far the disease had pro- 
greesed, and what was the opinion of the farmers 
as to the probable result; and I am happy in being 
able to inform the public, that the answer to my 
inquiries, upon the whole, were satisfactory. Itis 
true, the blight, from whatever cause, is everywhere 
observable in the withered leaves, but very partially 
affecting the stalk; and wherever { found the health 
stem, the tubers were equally healthy and sound. 
There is not, I think, more than one-fifteenth dis- 
eased.’ ‘Black seedlings’ were an exception; the 
one-half of them is gone;—bowever, there is but 
few of them planted. The farmers, in general, are 
of opinion, that the disease is not making progress; 
on the contrary, that the crops, and others of like 
kinds, are continuing to improve at the roots; so 
that, after all, we will have a good supply of hu- 
man ſood, from the quantity planted. 

_ “JOHN LARMOUR, Relieving Officer. 

“Carrickfergus, Aug. 30, 1848.” 

In the Dublin Evening Mail we find the follow- 
ing— The genial autumn weather which we now 
enjoy has done, and is doing, much to alleviate the 
panic, not unreasonably felt, iu consequence of the 
late inclement season, and the partial disease of the 
potato. In every part of the country the sickle is 
busy at work. and much corm—wheat, oats, barley 
and rye—once thought to be endangered, is already 
harvested in good condition. The remainder is 
daily improving, under the influence of the sunny 
breezes which enliven the atmosphere. There is 
no question but that disease, to a great extent, has 
smitten the potato crop. But we are not without 
counterbalancing circumstances, which go far to 
relieve the public mind from the apprehension of a 
famine. The disease 1s not rapid—it seems cura- 
ble through the natural agencies of the atmosphere: 
its prugress, in fact, in many instances, has been 
arrested; in most cases the ascertainable damage 
and loss have been partial. Much of the crop—say 
one half—in the worst cases, has remained untaint- 
ed. Again, the quantity planted this year has ex- 
ceeded, by one tnird at least, the ordinary extent; 
the produce is unusually abundant. Say, then, 
that one half be lost,the residue will constitute a 
return little short, if anything, of an average crop. 
Spain. 

Letters from St. Sebastian of the 20th, mention 
the discovery of a military conspiracy in Madrid, 
the object of which was to replace Narvaez by 
O'Donnell. Madrid letters of the 22d state that se- 
veral arrests had occurred in that city in cunse- 
quence of the alleged discovery of a Carlist conspi- 


racy. 
Portugal. 

The mail steamship Montrose has arrived with 
letters from Lisbon. The Cortes was closed on the 
15th by the Queen in person, who congratulated her 
Parliament apon overcoming all the difliculties 
which they had to encounter, and in preserving 
tranquility throughout the country amidst the va- 
rious revolutions which had occurred in Europe, 
without having recourse to extraordinary measures, 
or in the least departing from the established con- 
sututional turms of government. 

Italy. 

We are informed by the Milan Gazette of the 17th 
inst., that the towns of Brescia, Bergamo, and Co- 
mo, had surrendered unconditionally to the Aus- 
trians. 3,000 of the Milanese people, and some of 
the Pavia students exhibited symptoms of resist- 
ance, but they were strongly disarmed. Betore 
quitting Phizzigitone, the Piedmontese troops blew 
up the citadel, by which 400 persons were killed. 

Turkey. 

Another ministerial change has taken place. Re- 
schid Pacha has been appointed Grand Vizier in 
place of Sarim Pacha; Ali Pacha, President of the 
Council of Justice, is appointed minister of For- 
eign Affairs; and Rifaat Pacha is named President 
of the Supreme Council of Justice instead of Ali 
Pacha. ‘Ihe cholera still continues with the same 
degree of intensity; from eighty to one hundred 
cases per diem. The deaths at Adrianople are 
about 80 a day; at Salonica and its environs it ra- 
ges to the same extent. At Sinyrna it has nearly 
ceased. We are now in the middle of the Rama- 
zan, and the days are awfully long and dull. 

Rome. 

Reported Insurrection and Massacre.— The Ge- 
noese journals, the Coviere Mercantile and the 
Gazette of the 23rd, state that the steamer Arno has 
brought information received frum travellers com- 
ing from Rome, at the momentof her starting 
from Civita Vecchia, that an insurrection had taken 
piaco at Rome, in which several cardinals had been 

lled, while others had tled. 

Tne Morning Chronicle of Thursday saya—“The 
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received none either this morning, we have no 
means of ascertaining the truth of the report we 
gave yesterday, that an insurrection had broken out 
at Rome. The Tuscan papers contain no date 
later from Rome than the 19th, on which day we 
learn that Count Lovatelli, Pro-legate of Ferrara, 
has been named Minister of War. 
Germany. 

Advices from Frankfort of the 25th ult.,report that 
on the 25th ult. M. Von Beckerath, the finance mi- 
nister, intimated to the National Assembly that the 
different departments of the central government 
have in hand sums of money, amounting in all to 
2,882,560 florins. In reply to a question put to him, 
M. Peucker, the minister of war, stated that the 
ceremony of doing homage to the Vicar of the Em- 
pire, ordered to be performed on the 6th ult. by the 

erman troops, had been duly celebrated every- 
where, though with some modifications in the form. 
Hanover being the only exception. 

Schieswig-Holstein. 

The Hamburgh papers tothe 25th inst., contain 
the announcement of the interior government for 
Schleswig-Holstein, which it is proposed to substi- 
tute for the present if an armistice is concluded. In 
that event the interim government is to be compo- 
sed of the Crown Prince of Denmark; Prince Ferdi- 
nand, brother of the late King Christian VIII.: 
Count Baudissin, of Borstel; Councillor Rathgen; 
Councillor Francke; and either Councillor Preusser, 
or Advocate Borcum. 

Russia. 

Circumstantial reports, which arrived in London 
on Thursday, of a revolution in Russia—in Peters- 
burg and Moscow simultaneously—the flight of the 
Emperor to Cronstadt, and the tormation of a Pro- 
visional Government, prove to have been German 
fabrications. 

Prussia. 

A serious riot broke out at Berlin on the 22nd. 
The Monarchists of Charlottenberg attacked a De- 
mocratic Club formed in their aristocratic quarter, 
and beat two popular leaders. The populace wert 
successively to the houses of the Ministers of Com- 
merce and the Interior, and demanded an inquiry, 
which was promised. They then went to the house 
of M. Auerswald, and, on the “accidental” explo- 
sion of two pistols, became very outrageous. A 
diplomatic soiree was in progress at the time, and 
the Bavarian minister was nearly killed by a pav- 
ing stone hurled through a window. 

Ireland. 

Two candidates are mentioned as likely to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith O’Brien in Limerick county, viz: 
Mr. Caleb Powell, the late member, and Mr. A. 
McCarthy, the late M. P. forCork City. The va- 
cancy will not occur unless Mr. O’Brien is convict- 


ed. 

It is stated that in O’Doherty’s case “no fewer 
than forty six jurors declined to answer to their 
names, and submitted to the infliction of fines of 
£50 each, rather than take their chance of serving 
an office usually considered to constitute the decus 
et fututem of free citizenship.” 

Arrests in Rathkeule.—Limerick, August 27.— 
This morning Messrs. M’Namara, an attorney. 
O'Shaughnessy, grocer, and O’Neale, were march d 
into this city, under a strong escurt of mounted 
dragoons and a strong body of police, and lodged in 
the county jail, under a warrant signed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, under the Habeas Corpus Act.—Pilot. 

More Arrests.— The Tralee Chronicle announced 
on Friday week the arrest of Mr. Justin Supple, a 
respectable solicitor, and one of the coroners for 
the couuty of Kerry. He had been, it seems, a 
member of the “Exile Club.“ The warrant sets 
forth “for being concerned in treasonable practices, 
and on suspicion of bein guilty of high treason 
aguinst her Majesty the Qucen,” and rumor has it 
that those proceedings ou the part of the authori- 
lies have been based on a letter of Mr. Supple’s, 
found among Mr. Smith O’Brien’s papers. 

Return of Lord Hardinge. 

Lieutenant-General Viscount Hardinge arrived 
in London on Friday night week from Ireland. On 
Saturday the gallant Viscount had a protracted in- 
terview with tie Duke of Wellington, and subse- 
quently waited on Lord John Russell, at bis Lord- 
ship's official residence in Downing-sueet. The 
noble Viscount atierwards left town tor South Park, 
Penshurst, Kent, to visit Lady Hardinge and fami- 
ly. It is said that the noble Viscount docs not in- 
tend to return to Ireland before the middle of next 
month. 

The Ocean Monarch. 

Mr. Ellis, surgeon of the Ocean Monarch, ac- 
quits the captain altogether of the culpability 
which has been charged N him by a contem- 
porary. In his opinion the captain and mate did 
all that it was possible for men todo uader the cir- 
cumstances. 

Sume of the ngers, when rescued, were per- 
fectly naked. Mr. Ellis, like the majority of the other 
passengers, has lost everything by the flre. That 
gentleman states that the fire first appeared in the 
cabin, and he therefore questious the statement 
that it was occasioned by the carelessness of an 
Emeran in the steerage. , 

‘The tug-boat, which took them out of the river, 
had not lett them half an hour when the first smoke 
was seen. 

Captain-G. Dani, of the city of Dublin Company’s 
steamer Prince of Wales, who, seeing the distressed 
situation of the Ocean Monarch while on his pas- 
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was happily the means of saving the lives of a 
large number of the passengers. 

It is stated that one female was thrust overboard 
by another woman who was frantic; that she came 
in contact with another female in a dying state, 
and who, when she breathed her last in the water, 
formed a buoy, by clinging to which the survivor 
was saved. 

All the survivors who were taken on board the 
Alfonso, speak in the warmest terms of praise of 
her noble commander, and of her most benevolent 
crew. Everything that that frigate had on board, 
was liberally and bountifully supplied to them. 

Many of tho survivors are to proceed to their 
destinations in the United States, by the Hope.— 
Many, however, were so terrified that they de- 
clined proceeding, and have had their passage 
money returned. 

The United States consul has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter of thanks to the gentlemen on board 
the frigate and the yacht: 

To the Prince de Joinville, Duke d'Aumale, Mar- 
gp Lisboa, Admiral Grenfell, und Mr. Thos. 
ittledale. 

„Gentlemen, — On behalf of Captain Murdoch, the 
officers and crew, of the late ship Ocean Monarch, 
I take the earliest opportunity of recording my 
sense of your noble and humane conduct on the 
late lamentable occasion of the burning of the 
Ocean Monarch. The eternal gratitude of the fel- 
low beings saved from impending death by your 
brave and united exertions, is the greatest enco- 
mium that can be passed upon your conduct, but I 
cannot allow the occasion to pass without adding, 
ollicially on behalf of my country, my meed ot 
praise. I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

5 ROBERT ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, August 26. ‘ 


The Markets. 


Breadstuffs, Cotton, and Money. 
From the Liverpool Mail. 

Consequent upon the change in the weather, 
which has since this day week, been most favorable 
for securing the harvest, the reports from the ditfer- 
ent parts of the country, as regards the yield, are 
much more promising than they had been previ- 
ously . but not more so than we antici- 
pated. It isnow generally admitted that the grain 
crop will be a full average, whilst the accounts from 
Ireland in reterence to the potato, tend to show 
that notwithstanding all the alarm, and the loss of 
a considerable portion from from rot. the amount 
saved will considerably exceed,the eropof any year 
since 1845. This will be more readily believed in 
consequence of Lord John Russell’s statement in 
the House of Commons, that the quantity of land 
sown this year, was greater than last; the propor- 
tion being eight acres to five, so that supposing 
that one halt has been destroyed, (which is not the 
case) the gross yield will exceed that of last year. 

Under these circumstances it will 897 8 6 be 
supposed that the grain markets have exhibited less 
firmness within the last four days, and the upward 
tendency in prices exhibited at Mark-lane on Mon- 
day, and at ourown market on Tuesday, has not 
only been checked, but a decline has to be noted. 
At our own market yesterday the amount of busi- 
ness done was very limited, and prices were al most 
nominal, at a decline of 6d per barrel on Flour and 
4d per 70 lbs in Wheat. estern Canal Flour, du- 
ty paid, is quoted at 33s 6d to 34s per barrel. Wheat 
78 6d to 93 2d per 70 lbs, sour Flour 293 to 30s per 
barrel, Indian Corn Meal 168 to 16s 6d per barrel, 
Indian Corn has declined 48 per quarter, 30s to 338 
being the present quotation. Theduty on Wheat 
is now 7s per quarter and on flour 48 21d per bbl. 

The causes which have produced this tavorable 
change as regards corn, have exercised a correspon- 
ding influence on cotton. There has been a large 
amount of business done in ordinary and middling 
descriptions, but prices have not improved, the ta- 
vorable reports from America of the growing crops 
having cheched all animation. Fair Orleans are 
quoted 4id., fair Mobile 4¢d., and fair Uplangis 4id. 
middlind 3id. per lb. The sales for the weck are 
39,400 bales, of which exporters have taken 6170 
and speculators 1000 bales. Of American descrip- 
tions sold, 7470 are Upland at 31d. to 4id., 20, 400 
Orleans at 21d. to 6d., and 5790 Alabama and Mo- 
bile at 3d. to 41d per lb. Of 2000 bales of Sea Is- 
lands, otfered to-day at public auction, only 200 
sold at a decline of Id per lb. The total stock of 
cotton in this port is now 560,000 bales, against 407, - 
000 last year; that of American is 419,000, or an in- 
crease of 100, boo bales as compared with the same 
period. 

250 barrels of very fine Turpentine have been sold 
this week at 9s. to 98. 2d. per cwt., Common Amer- 
ican Rosin is scarce, and 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per cwt. 
has been paid. 

The Money Market, in the early part of the week, 
did not participle in the improvement which was 
observable in every departinent of trade. This 
was chiefly caused by the unfavorable view taken 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial 
statement; but on Thursday this cause ceased to 
operaie, and the funds advanced one half per cent.; 

e improvement not being continued yesterday. 


France, 

The news from France continues to be not only 
unsalislactory, but even alarming in the extreme, 
and the National Assembly finds itself burried trom 
one position of embarrassment into another. Fi- 
nally resolving to bring the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion of June to justice, instructions were issued to 
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Caussidere for their connection with these distur- 
bances, but the former succeeded in escaping to 
this country, and in effecting a safe landing at Do- 
ver. Caussidiere was arrested at Ghent for the 
want of a passport, but was set at liberty on Mon- 
day, and is supposed to have also escaped to Eng- 
land. It is since affirmed on good authority that 
he has arrived in London. 

The affairs of Italy are still under discussion, and 
much speculation is indulged in as to probable re- 
sults. Gen. Cavaignac has peremptorily demand- 
ed a definite reply to the proposals ofthe mediating 
powers, but Austria indicates an unwillingness to 
accede to the stipulations of the proffered interven- 
tion. Each day’s intelligence will be looked for 
with augmented anxiety. 

The Legitimists are daily increasing their num- 
bers in Paris, and make noscruple of publicly an- 
nouncing their intentions. Society is uneasy, for 
a terrible drama is pending. Every thing will 


depend upon the wisdum and firmness of the gov- 


ernment. 

The monetary condition of France is, as would be 
expected, deeply disorganized. Trade is paralyzed, 
and contidence ata stand still. 

The Continent. 

With the exception of the Italian question, Con- 
tinental news generally this week is less bellicose 
than usual. Some local disturbance has taken 
place in Vienna, Berlin and Munich, but was speed- 


uy repressed. 
England. 

In England there is no political excitement, but 
anxiety for our foreign relations is active. How- 
ever England may please to Paciſicale, she is not 
in position to enforce peace. The will of the coun- 
try is opposed to arined interference with any con- 
teuding European power, and she must therefore 
satisfy herself with a grumbling neutrality. 

Commerciai and Financial. 

The gloomy state of trade noticed upon this day 
week appears gradually to have given way as the 
weather became more settled, and to have gather- 
ed strength and elasticity as the prospects of the 
harvest have tended to arouse hope and reliance. 
A fresh and vigorous impulse, however, has been 
imparted to all manufacturing operations by the 
announcement of an extension of the Danish and 
Prussian armistice to the 12th March next, where- 
by a paramount branch of our trade will become 
unfettered, and the numerous suspended orders 
for Germany will be proceeded with with all pussi- 
ble despatch. While the mediation of France and 
England has proved so happily successful in, at 
all events, the temporary adjustment of this quar- 
rel, much apprehension is reasonably felt fur the 
results of our pacific interference in the affuirs of 
Italy, and as a consequence, for the influences 
which a rejection of our offers by Austria will be 
likely to exercise. 3 

Up to the latest accounts, an unequivocal indis- 
position has been manifested by Austria to accept 
the suggestions made by France aud England, and 
it must be apparent to everybody that if the tormer 
power persists in enforcing its own demands to the 
disregard of the predominant will of Europe, armed 
intervention will be the only arbiter. Strongly en- 
tertaining the probability of such an issue, a teeing 
of much disquietude is rapidly gaining ground in 
Englandi but it is hoped by mary persone that the 
intluence ot Palmerston, sustained by the prudence 
and firmness of Cavaignac, will succeed in averting 
the calamity of a general war. 

Our accounts trom Manchester received up toast 
evening, report a much improved teeling among 
spinners and dealers. The news of the Danish ar- 
mistice had been received with feelings of unmin- 
gled satisfaction. 

The Money Market in the early part of the week, 
did not participate in the im} rovement which took 
place in trade, but the depression arose in a great 
measure from the untavorable view taken of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial statement. 
On Thursday, however, there was a cessation of the 
. cause, and the funds advanced a half per 
cent. The Daily News, in noticing this change, 
says:— 

The sales of money stock in Consols to-day were 
much more active than for time bargains, which 
may be considered as the natural consequence of 
the declaration made by the Chancellor ofthe Ex- 
chequer last evening, of his intentions in reference 
tothe realization in money of the two millions 
credit accorded to him. Instead of resorting to 
fresh issues of Exchequer Bills, upon a market 
generally tender in respect of that species of public 
security, or to the more vulgarised method ot con- 
tracting for the whole amount at once with capi- 
talists by way of loan, he has preferred to create 
and sell stock upon the market in such proportions 
and at such periods, as may be most convenient, 
or more especially required, fur the public service, 
taking his chance meanwhile of such diversities of 
price as may prevail during the course of the ope- 
ration in favor or against the [reasury.” 

Yesterday the Stock Exchange was extremely 
inert, and took a lower range by nearly a half per 
cent. The depression did not result tor mere mo- 
ney sales, but from the news from Paris, which 
shows a state of things of considerable doubt and 
anxiety there. Consols were done at 861, and after - 
wards fell to 851. Bank Stock firm at 198. Exche- 
quer Bills of March, 288 prem. New three and a 
half per cents. 86 to 3. 

Intelligence from Havre continues to note an 
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Lordon Money Market.—Rather more business 
Was transacied in Foreign Exchanges yesterday, 
but rates remain much the same as on Tuesday. 

The Rob Roy steamer from Petersburgh has 
ounn, on Russian Government account, $17u.0v0 
in gold. 

PETERSBURE, 23d—Market for tallow, hemp, 
flax and linseed, firm. Freights going up. Bills 
on London more plentiful at 36% to 37. Not much 
doing; no demand tor wheat. 

Napces, 24th—Funds slightly advanced. The 

rohibition against communications by letier with 

icily causes serious inconvenience to commerce. 

Messina, 16th—Dischurges of cannon keep up 
night and day by the Neapolitan garrison, io the 
citadel, against a dariug band of Sicuians who had 
actually got 2U pieces of artillery out of the build- 
ing, and had carried them oll. 

ONDON.—The Times’ city article says, a fiat in 
bankruptcy had been opened against Mr. Edward 
Newcomen, partner in the firm uf Cockerall, Lar- 
pent & Co., of London, and also a partuer in the 
firm of Cockerall & Co., of Calcutta. 

(By Special vy Agel From Dublin) 

Arrests continued to be made in Dublin up to a 
late hour last evening, but none of the leaders have 
been captared. 

The Special Commission is definitely fixed to be 
opened at Neaugh on the 19th inst., the Judges to 
be Chier Justices Blackbone and Doherty. 

The weather was favorable, the mails which 
arrived from the interior last evening, spoke cheer- 
ingly of the condition of the growing crops. 

The provinces were tranquil up to the departure 
of the mails. 


The New Constitution of France. 
At the sitting of the National Assembly of 


France, on the 29th ult. M. Weirhaye ascended 
the tribune and read, in the absenceof M Marrast, 


the revised project of the constitution. 


The preamble had been completely changed. 
France, by adopting the Republican form of Gov- 
ernment, was declared to have assumed, in the 
face of the world, the initiative of progress and civie 
lization. The right to labor was suppressed, and 
replaced by an article providing that the state should 
procure labor to unemployed workmen, within the 
limits of its resources. The constitution had under- 
gone a similar metamorphosis. Capital punish- 
ments are abolished lor political offences. Slavery 
cannotexist in any part of the French dominicns. 
The right of association and meeting is guaranteed. 
The censorshipof the press canno: be re—-vstablished. 
The number of representatives is fixed at 750, in- 
cluding those of Algeria and the colonies, and at 
900 when the consiilutiun is to be revised. The 
election of representatives is to have for its basis the 
population. Universal suffrage and secret balot 
are maintained. The repre-cutatives are always 
re-eligible. The President must bea Frenc citi 
zen, 30 years of age, and must not have lust, on any 
occasion, his quality of French citizen. He is to be 
elected for four years, by universal and direct sul- 
frage, and by the absolute majority of the vuteis. 
The ballots are to be immediat ly furwardeu to the 
National Assembly, which decides on the validity 
of the election and proclaimsthe President. Shou d 
none ot the candidates have obtained the abrolute 
majority, the Assembly chooses the President among 
the five candidates highest on the list. The Presi- 
dent is re-eligible after an interval of tour years. 
He is to reside at the seat of the National Assembly, 
and to receive a salary of f 600,000 per annum. The 
Vice President is appointed for four years by the 
National Assembly, on the presentation of the Pre- 
sicent, during the month that follows his election. 
In the absence of the President he is to replace him 
and exercise his functions; but, in the case of his 
decease or resignation, anew President must be 
elected within a month. The chapters relative to 
the Ministerial department, the Council of State,the 
internal administration, the judiciary power, had 
undergone no material alteratien. Justice is to 
rendered gratuitously, in the name ot the French 
people, and all political offences are to be tried by 
the jury, who, in future, will fix the amount of the 
fine or damages incurred by the offender. The 
judges of the Court of Cassation, appoiuted by the 

ational Assembly, of the Supreme Tribunal of 
Administration, and of the Court of Accounts, are 
to fill their functions for life. Justices of the peace 
who, in the first project, were to be elected by the 
citizens, in their respective d str:cts, are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Military substitutes are 
prohibited. The public force being essentially 
obedient, it is declared that no armed force can de- 
liberate. The territory of Algeria aud the colonies 
is declared a French territory, and to be ruled 
special laws. The Legion of Honor is maintained, 
but its statutes shall be revised and placed in har- 
mony with the democratic and republican princi- 
ple. The present National Assembly is to frame 
the organic laws, and the President of the Republic 
is to be elected immediately after the adoption of 
the Constitution. 


The Weather and the Crops. 
From the European Times, Sept 2.) 


We rejoice to state, that since our last number, a 
decided and very favorable change has taken place 
in the westher which at this cntical moment, is of 


veral days past we have been blessed with the most 
congenial sunshine, which we find from all the re- 
ports which have reached ua, appears to have been 
general throughout England and Ireland. In Lon- 
don and the southern counties, the weather dur- 
ing the week has been splendid. On Thursda 
afternoon a little rain fell, but it was only partial. 
Upon the whole, there is again a well grounded 
hope that the harvest of wheat, at least, will Prove 
nearly an average one. Mr. Hudson, the member 
from Sunderland, an intelligent observing man, re- 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
that he had traveled over a great extent of ground 
in the north within these few days, and gave a ve- 
17 mogune opinion of a favorabie result. Lord 
ohn Russell, also, with reference to Ireland, avow- 
ed that the Government reports were most contra- 
dictory; but, upon the whole, they were more fa- 
vorabſe than they were a short time ago. He 
thought that a very considerable portion of thecrop 
would prove available; but as that expectation 
might be disappointed, the result must be patient- 
waited for. Within the last week a far more 
eerful feeling has existed. The rise in the Corn 
manera Mark Lane on Monday is scarcely main- 
ned. 


DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE IN THE 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Bartimore, Sept. 13, P. M. 

Accounts have been received at Boston oſ a 
dreadful earthquake in the Island of St. Kitts, 
which lasted five hours. Most of the houses on 
the Island had been prostrated, the sugar fields 
were destroyed, and many lives lost. The 
schooner Mary, anchored off the Island, foun- 
dered and went down with all her crew. 

The eflects of the earthquake were likewise 
felt at several of the adjacent islands. A vessel 
at St. Martin’s likewise foundered and ten per- 
sons perished with her. 

The Legislature had been convened to afford 
relief to the suffering inhabitants of the devasta- 
ted islands. 

At Antigua great damage had been experienced. 
The plantations hau received much injury, and 
eleven persons had been killed by the talling of 
houses. Five churches are umong the buildings 
demolished in Antigua. It is feared that the 
worst portion of the details of this calamity are 
yet to come. 


The Press. 


SIERRA MAD RE. 


Under the caption of ‘ Republic of Sierra Ma- 
dre,” in the first number of the present volume, 
an article appeared, taken from the N. O. Delia, 
noticing a new movement in some of the north- 
ern States of Mexico, for the establishment of an 
Independent Republic. Since that time nume- 
rous speculations and statements on the subject, 
have been made, principally of a partisan cha- 
racter,—some of them charging the Government 
with being cognizant of the movement, and of 
aiding and abetting therein, with the view of ac- 
quiring further territory. From the mysterious 
and factious character of these statements for 
the most part, we had not thought it proper to 
trouble our readers with any reference to the 
subject hitherto; but, believing now that the 
mystery is aboul to be developed, that the pro- 
ject is progressive, and even approximating to in- 
eipiont action, we have compiled the following | 
which will sufficiently exhibit tbe plan, the ob- 
ject, and the parties interested in the movement, 
and also tbe views of the press in relation there 
to. 

The National Intelligencer of the 1st ull., says :— 


Without further preface, we place before our 
readers, in the precise Janguage of our authori- 
ty, iaformation upon which we place entire re- 


The arrangements are nearly completed for 
the contemplated new Republic, to consist of the 
Mexican provinces on the Rio Grande, with San 
Luis as the capital, and Tampico and Matamo- 
ros as the seaports. Gen. Shields is atthe bead 
of the movement, and is now probably at San 
Luis in general council to make the final ar- 
rangemen:s. Many have already gone from 

ew Orleans to meet him: the American force 
win mot ha leas than Gea thonennd men. Our Gove 
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ernment (the Executive) were consulted ; but they 
said they would neither aid nor oppose it. They will 
sid it, notwithstanding their declaration. They 
can leave arms, ammunition, etc., at Tampico, 
and on the Rio Grande, and let the invading lorog 
lake them. Further annexation is the object, af- 
ter the new Republic of * Sierra Madre” has de- 
clared its independence of Mexico.” 

“ I have a perfect horror,” adds our informant, 
in whose sentiment we entirely concur, * of this 
annexation system. Texas and the recent treaty 
Territory have been and will be the greatest curse 
that ever befell the country. We have only ta- 

| ken the first draught of the bitter cup, to the ex- 
tent of the loss of twenty thousand lives and the 
expenditure of two hundred millions of dollars. 
Would to God that that were all that the affair 
is to costus! It is, however, only the beginning. 
This new Republic is to be the second act in the 
drama: but which God in his mercy defeat.” 


The Washington Union says: 


Our readers may have seen a statement copied 
by the National Intelligencer, from a New Or- 
leans paper, to the effect that our government 
was in some way directly or indirectly concern- 
ed in a movement alleged to be going on in some 
of the northern States of Mexico, with a view 
to the establishment of anew republic there, 
under the name of the Republic of the Sierre 
Madre; and that Gen. Shields was, at the latest 
dates, in San Luis Potosi, giving direction or aid 
in the business. 

The whole statement is a sheer fabrication, 
and utterly destitute both of truth and plausi- 
bility. We have just concluded a treaty of peace, 
amity, and boundary with Mexico, which is now 
part of the supreme law of the land, and which 
as such, will, in all its provisions, be religiously 
observed in good faith by our government. 


On the other hand, the Washington correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce writes: 


The general impression here is that the Go- 
vernment will not interpose to prevent such an 
expedition, and if they did, that it would be use- 
less. This scheme for acquiring the rest of 
Mexico was openly talked of here last winter, 
and every one believed that it would be under- 
taken. ‘The discharged officers and soldiers of 
the regular and volunteer troops, and thousands 
of others who wish to emulate their deeds, must 
have wanted employment and adventure. War 
has been rendered popular in a great portion of 
the country, by the Mexican war and conquest,— 
anda war begun, on their own book, will, as 
they well know, soon be adopted by the General 
Government, on the score of patriotism. If 
Mexico should resent the scheme, the cry will 
be that American bloed has been shed on 
American soil“ —and Congress will vote another 
hundred millions to carry on the war, till we get 
more indemnity for the past and security foc the 
future. 

But the true object of the expedition which is 
to be got up at Tampico or New Orleans, may 
turn out to be the revolution and conquest of 
Cuoa. A plan was on foot io Cuba last winter, 
to engage the disbanded soldiers of our army, 
immediately on their return from Mexico, in a 
movement for the revolution of Cuba, and the 
establishment of its independence. 


The New Orleans Bulletin, in publishing the ar- 
ticle from the National Intelligencer of the intended 
movement to attempt to revolutionize a part of Mexi- 
co and to establish a new Republic there, says there is 
no doubt of the correctness of the Intelligencer, and 
remarks : 


The information is equally correct, tbat the 
plan for doing this is now organiziog, or rather 
is organized iu the United States, and is to be ef- 
ſecteu by an armed force from this country, and 
that General Shields is st the head of the move- 
ment. The whole plan is no secret here in New 
Orleans, but is freely spoken of, and parties open- 
ly avow that they are engaged in it, und we have 
now before us ove of the printed circulars issued 
by the leaders calling upon the parties to ren- 
dezvous for the grand Buffalo Hunt on the Rio 
Grande.“ s 

It is also a fact, ənd we speak advisedly when 
we assert it, that the government at Washington 
bas nol only been made acquainted with the plan, 
bul was actually cousulted upon it, and ils aid 
and assistance asked. It, however, has declined 
to interfere, and will neither assist the underta- 


and enterprise. 
the country that they should doso. The Mexicans 
wish to make their land more valuable, and to give 


ambition and enterprize. 
argument whether such important and philanthropic 
purposes WOULD NOT JUSTIFY THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF A CERTAIN 
result is contemplated—as the whole plan which 


speaks as follows. 
üu will be seen thal there ts a direct contradiction of 
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king nor take measures to check and arrest the 
movement. 


Thus confesses the Delta of the 12th ult., comment- 


ing upon the Bulletin’s article of the 11th: 


Certain enterprising cilizens, who have obser- 


ved the vast resources of the region north of the 
Sierra Madre, and the hopelessness of the devel- 
opement of these resources by the present popu- 
lation, have, at the request o 
country, determined to emigrate thither with all 


the people of that 
the means and implements of peaceable culture 
tis the desire of the people of 


prosperity to their country. They know that it 
can only be saved by a liberal sysiem of coloni- 


zation—by American energy and enterprise. 
They desire to see introduced into their couniry 
the arts and institutions by which this great re- 


public has been built up to its present height of 
glory and prosperity. 
lt will require stronger arguments (han those 


of the Bulletin and National Intelligencer to 
convince the intelligent people of this country 


that there is any thing wrong in this. 

The cant about the horrors of the Mexican-Texan 
war 18 BEHIND THE AGE. It sprung from the old 
jealousy of the North and South. The former, 
whilst possessing a boundless prospec. of expan- 
sion, wished to hem in and restrict the latter 
within certain metes and bounds. Unfortunate- 
ly, cant has its devotees in the South as well as 
in the North. Through this medium, Northern 


jealousies and sectional rivalries are allowed to 


influence the views and opinions of our own peo- 
ple. We should resist and TRAMPLE upon any such 


influences. 


Discarding all abstractions, we ask the Bulletin 
if the introduction of American arts, principles, 
and institutions into Mexico would not greatly 
improve tbat country, increase its wealth, as well 
as that of the world at large, and enable us to se- 
cure perfect peace on our Southern frontier? Is 
not this a desirable event, if it can be brought 
about by peaceable measures? Is it not desirable 
in the view of political economy, as well as of 
philanthrophy, that a desert waste should be re- 
deemed from sterility, and made to bring forth 


fruits for man’s support and enjoyment? Is it 
not desirable that a people now groaning in igno- 
rance and idleness, should be turned from their 
ways, and made cultivators instead of cumberers 
of the earth? 


These are certainly noble objects for human 
It would admit of much 


DEGREE OF Force. But no such 


has just blazed on our contemporary with such 


fiery and bloody terror, is intended to be peacea- 


ble and political in sts aim and purpose, and not 


warlike, it is unnecessary to examine the quest- 
ion whether, in this case, the end would not jus- 
tify means such as the Bulletin charges are to be 


used. 


The New Orleans Bulletin, in reply to the above, 
In the latter part of the extract 


the assertions of the Washington Union in regard 
to the ignorance on the part of the Executive of the 
objects of the contemplated expedition. 


For some time after the peace we had hopes 
that the scheme would be abandoned, particular- 
ly if Moxico could reorganize an army and send 
a respectable force to San Luis and the valley 
of the Rio Grande. Now there is ſiitle doubt 
but that it will be attempted, and if not iuter- 
fered with by our Government, will probably be 
successful, particularly in the present powerless 
situation of the cenlralgovernment. rms, ammu- 
nition and military stores have already been and now 
are shipping from New Orleans. The object for 
which these shipments are made, is ot course 
not subject to proof, but common report and be- 
lief assign them for the use of the intended 
a foray,” and as they are intended to be landed 
on. the Texas side of the Rio Grande, we pre- 
sume there is no law which can prevent the 
transmission of such articles from one State to 
another, nor asthe Delta wisely observes, can 
American citizens be prevented from emigrating 
to Mexico. But we should suppose that when 3, 
4 or 5000 men, armed, drilled and organized as 
regular military force, with all the means aod a). 
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liances for a hostile demonstration, are assem- 
led on the banks of a border stream, and it is 
universally believed it is witha view to cross 
that stream into the territory of a friendly na- 
tion, does any one imagine our government would 
not have a right, or that it was not their duly, to 


stop that kind of emigration? 
We acknowledge that up to this time, there 


has probably been nothing done that would have 


justified the active interference of the Govern- 
ment, either through its law officers, or its mili- 
tary force, but when the plan was brought to it, 
knowledge, if it had raised its finger, and said 


that it would interfere to check and prevent its 
the scheme we have no doubt would have been en- 


tirely abandoned, as at the time there were many 


difficulties in the way of executing it; and we 
think it just cause of most grave complaint as 
well as of enquiry, that instead of this course, 


the parties were informed, that though govern 
mental aid would not be afforded, it would offer 
no opposition to the plan. 


thority. 
„Ahe avowed object of establishing a new 


republic is only the ostensible and not the real one, 
which is further annexation without, regard to 
the means and mode which may be adopted to 
If these kind of proceedings are 
permitted to be practiced with impunity, par- 
ticularly upon a weak sister republic, our na- 
tion will justly become a bye-word and reproach 


accomplish it. 


throughout the world. 


By an arrival at Galveston, from Tampico, the 
News of that place has received the following intel- 


ligence : 


The citizens of Tampico, we learn, are unani- 


mously in favor of the new Republic of Sierra 
Madre. 
military ſorce - completely armed and equipped 
—for the defence of the city. They keep up 
a constant guard, and do not permit the Mexican 
soldiers, of whom there are about one hundred 


in the neighborhood, to appear in the streets af- 
Captain Wells informs us 
that it was understood at Tampico that an offer 
had been made to Colonel Dx Russy to return to 
that place wtih one thousand Americans to aid in 
establishing and defending the new Republic, and it 
A bounty of 
one hundred thousand dollars was to be paid 
them, besides their usual monthly pay as soldiers. 

The people of Tampico are represented as 
The 
force there already organized and equipped amounts 
lo six companies—tour of infantry and two of dra- 
goons. Two of the infantry companies are composed 
of American§ and foreigners, one of Spaniards, and 


ter a certain hour. 


was believed that he would accept. 


Icoking for their arrival with confidence. 


one of Mexicans.” 


The Nalional Intelligencer alluding to the prepa- 
rations made at New Orleans for the expedition, 


says: 


The very wagons and mules used in the trans- 
portation of Gen. Scott's army have been, some 
of them, bought up fur the service of the invad- 


ing army ! The force destined for the invasion 
by the route of the Rio Grande is already gather- 
ing, and is expected to assemble on the banks of 
that river in the course of next month. 


The Washington Correspondent of the N. York 


Journal of Commerce says: that army officers who 
recently left New Orleans represent that the 
“ Bufalo Hunters” have not formed as yet a 
complete scheme for revolutionizing the North- 
ern Provinces, but the matter is in serious agita- 
tion among the people, and will probably soon 
be carried into execution. They go, when they 
do go, not to combine with any Mexican faction, 
not to obtain merely a separation of the provin- 
ces from the control forever of Mexico, but they 
will go to take the country for their own exclu- 
sive purposes and to annex it to the United 
States. 2 i 

To show that the project is viewed as feasible 
and with favor, it may be mentioned that last 
night, while the Senate was considering the bill 
establishing a Commission to settle the treaty 
boundary between the U. States and Mexico, 
Mr. Webster proposed that the time of the du- 
ration of the Commission should be limited to 
three years, mentioning that it was the remark 
of Lord Castlereagh, that Commissioners seldom 
did their Susiness well, unless they were limited 
to a certain time. Mr. Foote said it would not 


That the scheme was 
mentioned to the government, and that such was 
the reply, we presume will not be denied by au- 


They have organized into a sort of 
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make much difference what time was fixed, for 
before the end of three years they would have 
to run a new boundary line along the Sierra 
Madre. 

The correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, 


under date of August 27, 1848, from Washington, 
avers thal :— | 


The people of the district within the limits of 
the intended state of Sierra Madre have not the 
slightest desire for a separation from Mexico. 
They regard any movement looking to ultimate 
union to this country with dread and abhorrence. 
All classes of the population look with terror 
and hatred to the possible presence among them 
of the ruthless American border rangers. But 
relying upon the good faith of the United States, 
and ils ability to prevent hostile organization on 
this side of the line, they have the fullest, and 1 
may add well founded, confidence in their capa- 
city to repel and to punish any desultory inva- 
ders who may venture across. 

The sale of the immense quantities of military 
stores and supplies which could not be profitably 
transported to the United States, at Vera Cruz, 
and at the depots along the Rio Grande, has been 
supposed to have an important connection with 
the Sierra Madre project. A leading spirit in 
this scheme has been pointed to in the person of 
H. L. Kinney, by courtesy Col. Kinney. He 
was the fortunate purchaser of nearly the whole 
of the articles, principally means of transporta- 
tion, left at Vera Cruz. I am told that, when 
the day of public sale arrived, no bids could be 
obtained: that there was found to exist a well 
laid combination among those from whom bids 
were expected. In this state of affairs Mr. 
Kinney came forward with an offer for every 
thing, horses, mules, harness, waggons, carriages, 
ambulances, steamboats, schooners, surf boats, 
in short, for the remains of all those things re- 
quired for and about an army of forty thousand 
men for two years, from a ship to a hame string. 
His offer was $750,000, and it was accepted. 
How the payment was made I have not been in- 
formed. Certain it is, io use a phrase particularly 
familiar to Col. Kinney, he is known not to be 
the possessor of the first red cent, in his individ- 
ual capacity. But he obtained the property, and 
immediately put into service the steamships 
Southerner and A. E. Ogden, which were among 
his acquisitions, to convey it to Corpus Christi in 
Texas. These facts are doubtless susceptible of 
an explanation perfectly compatible with the 
innocence of our Government in respect to any 
plans for invading Mexico, but until such expla- 
nation shall be given they must wear an aspect of 
suspicion. 

Jf this Government permits regular “ trains,“ 
that is, such appointments as belong to the Quar- 
termaster’s office and the commissaries of an ar- 
my, to be organized in Texas, for any considera- 
ble force destined to invade Mexico, the expedi- 
tion will prubably be successful. Otherwise it 
must inevitably fail. The want of those prepa- 
rations was the reason why from 1836 to 1844, 
the Texans never made the least impressioa, nor 
were able to sustain themselves for any length of 
time, west of the Nueces. Mexico was even 
then able to defend that frontier against the per- 
severing inroads of Texas, though it was seventy- 
hve miles eastward of her settlements on the 
Rio Grande. The conclusion which I draw 
from all these circumstances is, that if the 
American Government earnestly opposes the 
disintegration of the provinces of the Sirra Ma- 
dre region from Mexico,it will not be atlempted ; 
and that if that event takes place, it will be 
owing to the conuivance aud assistance of our 
Government. 


The members of the Emmett Club of St. Louis: 
gave Gen. Shields a supper on Friday night. In re- 
ply to a complimentary sentiment, Gen. S. made a 
speech, the subslanee of which is thus noticed by the 
Union: 


He referred to the many current rumors with 
regard to his designs. He stated plainly that he 
should bare no connection with the * Buffalo 
Hunt,” nor engage in any other enterprise con- 
trary to his duties as a citizen of this Republic. 
He considered that his first duty was to this coun- 
iry, and that in all things he must abide by its 
laws and treaties. He reprobated, also, the idea 
of forming brigades in this country to invade Ire- 
land. Other and more practicable modes of suc- 
coring struggling freedom there, could be used, 
ane ought to be used. 


A leler from Washington of the 16th August, 
states thal: 


When Mr. Arranjois, the Commissioner ap- 
pointed by Mexico to solicit aid from this gor- 
ernment in behalf of Yucaten, passed through 
New Orleans, he was placed in possession of all 
the details of this project, by the Hon. Mr. Soule, 
United States Senator elect from Louisiana. He 
had been previously apprised of the move- 
ment, but not upon such American authority as 
would justify a representation to the President. 


Ind, the Union, of Washington, referring to the 
statement that a large number of waggons, sid te 
have been used by our army in Mexico, and purche- 
sed for the use of this expedition, adds :— 


We deem it proper, therefore, to reiterate 
our former statements, that the government is 
fully resolved to exert its legal authority, to exe- 
cute in good faith the treaty with Mexico, to 
preserve the peace between tbe two countries, 
and to repress any movement whatever in our 
country, of an illegal character, tending to dis- 
turb our peaceful relations with Mexico, or to 
violate our position of strict neutrality and non. 
interference between the Mexican goveroment 
and any disaffection existing in the northern Mex- 
ican provinces. Considering the many rumors 
now in circulation of such a contemplated move- 
ment, our government has already taken efficient 
measures of precaution, in the shape of proper 
instructions both to our civil and military author- 
ites on that frontier, to effect these objects, and 
to cause our neutrality laws to be faithfully en - 
forced ; and neither vigilance nor energy will be 
wanting lo our government to see that these in - 
structions are effectually carried out. 


Tue Expepition acainst Mrexico.—We warn 
ed our readers a few days ago, that there was a 
scheme on foot to raise and organize ao armed 
force in the United States, for the violent and 
forcible conquest of some of the northern pro- 
vinces of Mexico. Since that time we have 
conversed with a gentleman of unimpeschable 
character, who had command of one of the Uni- 
ted States steamers, for the transportation of 
soldiers, arms, munitions, &c., from New Orleans 
to Tampico and Vera Cruz, during the war, aod 
who says that to his.own personal knowledge, 
there is no doubt of the existence of such a plot. 
He was at Tampico frequently, where the move- 
ment was openly canvassed ; knew of the meet- 
ings on the subject, aud says that tbose who 
were engaged in it would have made that cily 
the place of rendezvous, without coming beck to 
their homes, but for the fact that the government 
ordered our troops to be marched back and dis- 
banded at certain points within the United States. 
Corpus Christi is now fixed upon as the point of 
meeting, and a large number of wagons, mules, 
&c., are being brought up and collected at that 
place. But the most astunishing thing connected 
with this monstrous plot to rob Mexico of ber 
most fertile aud valuable lands, is the fact that 
the Administration has been intormed ol it. Our 
informant says that Colonel De Russy, of tbe 
Louisiana regiment, who had been asked lo be- 
come the leader of the movement, told him that 
he knew Mr. Buchauan was apprised of it more 
than three months since! IH he was informed of 
it, of which there is no doubt, he certainly com- 
municated it to the President, as he was bound to 
do, being a member of his cabinet. In the Aus- 
tiu Democrat of the 16th ult., we find the follow- 
ing paragraph, which may be interesting lo the 
„Hunters.“ „ We learn by a gentleman recent. 
ly from the Rio Grande that there is a general 
revolutionary movewent going on in the eastern 
portion of Mexico, In the several towns, pat- 
ues are forming under different pretexts, but the 
real object of which is to ascertain tbe public 
strength of the opposition to the Central Govern 
ment. The leading men are arousing the lower 
Classes against the existing government, and citi- 
zens of the United States are busily at work 
among them. Tue priest and alcalde of Sao Fer- 
pando, and most of the leading characters of that 
district have openly declared for the constitution 
of 1824. A public ball was recently given (0 
the Americans in that neighborhood, who sre 
treated with much respeet by the citizens. They 
express great anxiety tor Captain Veatch's com 
pany to remain west of the Rio Grande.” 

[M. O. Picayune, Sep. J. 
— 2 — — 

Tux Fuxx Srarks.— The free States in the 
approaching Presidential Election, will cast 160 
out of the 290 electoral votes. 
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42,360 
41,486 


The delegates of the several Congressional Manly, (Whig) 
districts also nominated electors of President and Reid, (Dem.) 
Vice President. 

General Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky, address- 
ed the Convention, at the close of which, an ad- 
journment took place. 

The Utica Daily Gazette says that ‘the Con- 
vention was characterized by good feeling, una- 
nimity, and the highest confidence in the result 


of the campaign.” 


The States. 

Mamt.— Returns from 269 towns give Ham- 
lin (Whig) 25,709 votes for Governor, Dana 
(Dem.) 31,468, and all others 10,366. The 
Congressmen elected are as follows: 

1. Elbridge Gerry (Dem.): 

2. Nath. S. Littlefield (Dem.); 

3. John Otis (Whig) ; 

4. Rufus K. Goodenow (Whig) ; 

5. Collen Sawtelle (Dem.) ; 

6. Charles Stetson (Dem.); and, 

7. Thomas J. D. Fuller (Dem.). 


Massachuszrrs.— The Whig State Convention 
met on the 13th inst. at Worcester, and was duly 
organized by the selection of Daniel P. King, of 
Danvers, as President, assisted by thirteen Vice 
Presidents, and three Secretaries. The meeting 
was large and enthusiastic. 

Hon. George N. Briggs was nominated by ac- 
clamation as the candidate for Governor, and the 
Hon. John Reed, as Lieutenant Governor. A 
Committee was then appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress and resolutions, and to nominate electors 
at large. The electors at large are Levi Lincoln 
and Edmund Dwight. 


Commcricur.— The Democratic State Con- 
vention assembled at Hartford on Thursday last, 
in goodly numbers, and the proceedings were 
conducted with much barmony and enthusiasm. 


Veamonr.—The last returns state that the 
Whigs have a majority of two in the Senate, 
and four in the House above all other represen- 
latives. 

William Henry and George P. Marsh, (Whigs) 
are elected to Congress. In the second and 
fourth districts there is no choice. 


New Yeoax.—The Democratic Frer Soi 
Convention met at U:ica, on the 13ih inst. and 
nominated by acclamation John A. Dix, for Go- 
vernor, and Seth M. Gates, for Lieut. Governor. 
Charles A. Wheaton was nominated as Canal 
Commissioner, aad W. P. Angel, as State Prison 
lnapestor. 

The Lisgary Party Convention also met on 
the same day with the foregoing; and, after an 
organization by the nomination of Charles O. 
Sheppard, as President, the Committee ap- 
pointed on resolutions, reported a set of reso- 
lutions, approving of the Buffalo platform of 
principles, and pledging a cordial support to 
the numinees of that Convention, and also 
proposing to ſratermse with the Free Soil De- 
mocracy Convention,—all of whieh were adopt- 
ed, with but three opposing delegates. The 
Convention then proceeded in a body to the Court 
House, where the Free Soil Democracy Conven- 
tion were in session, and were invited to take 
seats in that Convention as honorary members. 

The election for candidates for the State offices 
then took plsce. Robert Emmett, of New York 
city, and James S. Wadsworth, of Livingston, 
county, were nominated as electors at large. 

After the adoption of a set of resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the meeting, the Con- 
denon adjouroed, having been in session two 
daye Tue proceedings were conducted with 
great order and enthusiasm. l 


The Wuia Convention met at Utica on the 
13th inst. and was org auized by the appointment 
of John Miller, of Cortland, as President, assist- 
ed by eight Vice Presidents, and four Secretaries. 

Ambrose L. Jordan, and Hamilton Fish, of 
New York city, Washington Hunt, of Niagara 
county, Joshua A. Spencer, of Utica, John Young, 
(the present Governor), Samuel J. Wiikin, of 
Orange. and Henry H. Ross, of Essex, were 
nominated as candidates for the oftice of Go- 
vernor. The names of Messrs. Jordan, Hunt, 
Wiikin and Ross were withdrawn by their own 
request. An informal ballot then took place, 
which resulted as follows :— 


Manly’s majority 874 
__ Ex-Senator Haywood, of North Carolina, who, 
it will be recollected, resigned his seat in the Se- 
nate of the United States rather than vote for the 
tariff of 1846, has openly (says the Wilmington M. 
C. Chronicle.) avowed himself in favor of Van 
Buren and Free Soil. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —Severa] new counties have 
been formed in this State since the last appor- 
tionment. The foilowing political classification 
of them is made by the Secretary of State, and 
appeared in the North American: 

Wyoming county was erected out of the North- 
ern part of Luzerne county in 1842. For Con- 
gress, it votes with Luzerne and Columbia, con- 
stiluting the Eleventh Congressional District. 
For Senate it votes with Luzerne, Wayne, Pike 
and Monroe, electing one Senator. For Assem- 
bly, it votes with Luzerne, and elects (wo mem- 
bers. 

Elk county was erected out of parts of Jeffer- 
son, Clearfield and McKean, in 1843. For Con- 
gress it votes with Erie, Warren, Potter, Clarion 
and Jefferson, constitating the Twenty - third 
Congressional District. or Senate, it voles 
with Warren, Clarion, Jefferson, Potter and 
McKean, electing one Senator. For Assembly, 
it votes with Warren and McKean, electing one 
member. 

Sullivan county was erected out of parts of Ly- 
coming, in 1848. For Congress, it votes with 
Northumberland, Union, Lycoming and Clinton, 
constituting the Thirteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict. For Senate, it votes with Centre, Clin- 
ton and Wyoming, and elects one Senator. For 
Assembly, it votes with Lycoming, Clinton, and 
Potter, electing two members. 

Forrest county is not yet organized, the act of 
the last Legisiature only provided for commis- 
siopers to fix the boundaries. 


The Presidency. 


_ Free Som Movements.—The Free Soil party 
in Illinois have brought out a full electoral ticket, 
_ An electoral ticket has also been brought out 
in Virginia, though the number of Free Soilites 
in this State is very small. 

The State Convention of Pennsyluania met at 
Reading on the 13th inst. Every Congressional 
district was represented. Resolutions, approv- 
ing and adopiing the platform of principles of 
the Buffalo Convention, and endorsing and ac- 
cepling the nominations of Martin Van Buren 
for President, and Charles Francis Adams, as 
Vice President of the United States, were unani- 
mously agreed to. A State Central Committee 
was appointed, of which Thomas S. Kane is 
Chairman. 

The resolution “ that it is proper for this Con- 
vention to nominute candidates for Governor and 
Canal Commissioner, for the support of those 
who wish or intend to hoist the free soil flag at 
the October election,” was, ufter much discus- 
sion, declared to be unanimously rejected. 


The New Hampshire Convention of the Free 
Soilites met at Concord on Thursday last, for the 
purpose of nominating Presidential Electors. 
Ex-Gov. John Page and Hon. Daniel Hoit were 
appointed electors at large. John P. Hale, Amos 
Tuck and Joshua Leavitt were present, and ad- 
dressed the Convention. The number of dele- 
gates is stated to be large. 


Kentucky.—One hundred and ten thousand 
eight hundred and e were cast 
tor the Convention at the late election. The Hon. H C ; 

Governor Crittenden’s first official act was the Edit ` í 8 Fa en has written a letter to 
the appointment of Orlando Brown, Esq. to the ine de er n tne Sew ork Express, dated Asn- 
office of Secretary of State. LAND, Sept. 8th, 1848, in which he says: 


The trial of several of the slaves engaged in| On one point I desire no secrecy, and that is, 
the late effort to escape to Ohio was concluded | that I am utterly opposed to the use of my name 
at Bracken Court House on the 9th inst. and re- as a candidate for the Presidency. 
sulted in the conviction of three of those upon |» s * 1 H 
trial, viz. Henry, Presley, and Shadrach. A 
verdict of not guilty was entered as to the rest. 

Turner Roberts, a free man of colour, was 
arrested lately at Louisville under the statute 
forbidding the migration of free negroes into the 
State, and failing to give the security required 
by law, was sold for six months. 

The 85 Telegraph case was determined in 


General Intelligence. 
the U. S. District Court on the 9th instant by 


Judge Monroe, who delivered an able opinion, Raps TRANSPORTATION or Troors About 
deciding that the Columbian Telegraph was an two weeks ago six hundred and sixty-seven re- 
infringement on the patent of Morse, and A ant- eruits for the Oregon service, from Governor's 
ing an injunction upon its use. Mr. O'Reilly | Island, New York, under command of Brevet 
notified the public that another instrument will! Lieut. Col. Ross, left New York city and reach- 
take the place of the one enjoined at Louisville, ed Jefferson Barracks, a distance of seventeen hun- 
and the working be continued, without delay. dred and fifieen miles in eight days! They travelled 


Anxansas.—The [legislature elect is composed | VY steam trom New York to Albany, 147 miles ; 
of 76 Democrats and 25 Whigs. Major Borland from Albany to Buffalo, 325 miles, by railway ; 
and Judge W. S. Oldham will, no doubt, be from Buffalo tp Sandusky, 249 miles, by steam- 
elected United States Senators. boat; from Sandusky to Cincinnati, 214 miles, by 

Mr. Drew, the Democratic candidate for Go- the Little Miami, Mad River and Lake Erie Rail- 
vernor, had a large majority. roads, (including the march of 14 miles, from 

Returns from the entire State, except five | Urbanna to Springfield.) Immediately on their 


eee arrival at this cily they embarked on the steam- 
cua give eden We Jounon, ers Declaration aud Pontiac, for Jefferson Bar- 


racks, twelve miles below St. Louis, a distance 
of 780 miles, making an average of nearly two 
hundred and fiſteeu miles per day ! So large a nume 
ber of men never travelled so far in the same 
time. The speed is unparalleled, and speaks vo- 
lumes for railroad enterprise. i 


s e 

I have given, and shall give, no countenance 
or encouragement to any movement to bring my 
name as a candidate for that office (the Presiden- 
cy) before the public. : 


Jowa.—We stated some time ago, on news- 
paper authority, that Messrs. Leffler (Dem.) and 
Miller (Whig) were elected to Covgress trom 
this State, and that the majority of the Senate 
was Whig, and that of the House of Representa- 


Hamilton Fisb 76 votes tives Democratic. The Union, of Washington 
Joshua A. Spencer, 28 votes, now says :— The Democratic majority in the Se- In 1832, when the Black Hawk war took place, 
Jonn Young, 20 votes. nate will be two—and, on joint ballot the Demo- on our North-western Territory, troops were 


crats will have a majority of 21. This secures 
for the Administration the two United States 
Senators to be elected. 

The Desmoines Valley (lowa) Whig insists 
tbat Miller has beaten Thompson for Congress, 
and although the latter may receive the certifi- 
cate, that the seat will be successfully contested 
by the former. 

NoartH Carouina.— The official returns of the 


enia Enn sern mive tha ſallade ino reanlt «cu 


moved from Chesapeake Bay through the Erie 
Canal, and by steamers from Buffalo to Chicago, 
in eighteen days, a journey that can be readily 
performed in now less than one-third of the time. 
The distance was about 2000 miles. 

Recently, the volunteers ſor Mexico made the 
descent of the Ohio and the Mississippi at an 
average speed of about 250 miles per day. 


A. motion was then made that Hamilton Fish, 
of New York, be the candidate of the Whig party 
for Governor, at the approaching election, which 
was uoanimously carried. 

George W. Patterson, of Chautaque, was then 
Dominated for the office of Lieutenant Governor, 
Charles Cook, for Canal Commissioner, Alexan- 

der H. Wells, of West Chester, for State Prison 
Inspector, and Henry H. Ross and John Collier, 


„ 4, 4. . —_ 
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{n 1840, troups were transported from England 
to the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre, on the 
east coast of the Mediterranean. in fifteen days. 
This movement was however eclipsed in the sub- 
sequent year, when troops were despatched from 


England und Canada to the seat of war in China. 


— . — 
From the California Star of April 1, 

CaLirornnia.—We have received information 
from a reliable source, that a large emigration 
from China may be expected here. The Chinese 
would be especially invaluable for the introduc- 
tion and manufacture of silk in this country. 

We are happy to be able to state that Califor- 
nia continues to be perfectly quiet. Castro has 
returned and surrendered himself, promising to 
obey our laws. For more than a year no disor- 
ders have occurred. The native Californians 
are beginning to mingle with our people, and are 
gradually turning their attention to agriculture. 

Col. Mason, Governor of California, has issued 
a requisition for 1000 volunteers, to garrison 
Mazatlan and other Mexican ports in the South. 

Rains have been abundant, and the prospect 
for good crops is cheering throughout the coun- 
try. 
One of the richest veins of silver ore yet dis- 
covered, we are told, has been found in the val- 
ley of San Jose. 


Emicration.—Nearly seventeen thousand emi- 
grants from foreign countries, arrived at New 
York during the month of August, apportioned 
nationally as follows:—From Germany, 5489; 
Ireland, 6661; England, 2685. Scotland, 452; 
Wales, 193; France, 155; Spain, 20; Switzer- 
Jand, 352; Holland, 19; Norway, 533, West 
Indies, 118; all other, 116. Total, 16,825. 


IEA Corree.—Chief Justice Benedict of 
Liberia, presented to the American Institute a 
sample of the indigenous coffee of that Republic. 
He states that the sample was raised on his farm, 
near Monrovia, in Liberia, the trees of which 
were collected when quite young, from the fo- 
rests around, and transplanted into plantations. 
The quality of this coffee is said by gentlemen 
capable of judging, to be equal to the Mocha. 

‘The Liberia coffee will be served up to the 
members of the Great Convention of Fruit 
Growers, in this city on the 10th of October 
next.—[M. F paper. 


Hon. George W. Lay, of Batavia, N. V., 
who was formerly Charge des Affaires to Stock- 
holm, and a Member of Congress, died while on 
a visit to Avon Springs, recently, of paralysis. 


Deatu or Carr. Marnyatt.—The European 
Times notices the death at Langham, Nortolk, 
(England) of Capt. Marryatt, of the British 
Navy, the author of ** Peter Simple” and many 
other naval stories. 


he Oswego Commercial Times gives a list 
of ali the wrecks which have occurred on the 
Lakes from April to September, 1848. Thirty- 
six vessels met wilh disasters, losing 21 men and 
$149,000 worth of property. 


Ata vestry meeting for Marylebone, London, 
it was stated that £120,000 were annually given 
to 50,000 mendicants, who were either thieves, 
or thieves’ accomplices. 


Tue Frencu Prisons.—There were recently 
confined in the prisons of Paris, implicated in the 
insurrection of June last, 8,990 buman beings, of 
whom 8,815 were men, and 175 women. Of 
these, 530 men and 13 women were ill, and laid 
up in hospitals. 


BUSINESS REVIEW. 

Tue Markers aT New Tonk. — Notwithstaud- 
ing the unfavorable tendency of the advices from 
Europe, there was a good demand on Monday 
for Western flour, both for home trade and ex- 
port. The transactions of the day reached 12,000 
barrels, at prices ranging from 85,81 to $6. Of 
Rye flour there were sales at 54,06 to 84, 123. 
lu Wheat there was a fair inquiry, and sales are 
noted of 4,000 bushels Genessee at $1,34, 2700 
bushels damaged ditto, at 974, and 3000 bushels 
damaged Michigan, in store, at same price. Rye 
is dull at 69 to 70 cents. The transactions in 
Corn sum up 50,000 bushels, at prices ranging 
from 64 to 70 cents. 6000 bushels canal Oats 
were sold at 35 to 35} cents. 

In Cotion the market of Saturday was decided- 
ly firm, and 1500 bales were sold at g of a cent 
better than the rates of the beginning of the 
week, The tobacco market was depressed, 
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corn is neglected. Oats are steady. Sales of 
whiskey at 22 cents per gallon. Rye flour sells 
at $275. The weather continues wet, and will 
be favorable for navigation. 

Cincinnatl, Sept. 15, 1848.—Sales of 800 bbls. 
Western flour at $4 06104 123, and 2000 bbls, at 
$4, to be delivered on the 10th of October. 
The grain market is without change. Sales of 
100 bbls fair N. O. sugar at 44, and common at 
4 cents per lb. In provisions there is no activity 
in any article—quotations are steady. Sales of 
clean mess pork at $10 per bb]. Hams sell at 
6; cents per Ib. Mess pork at $9. Sales of 
sides at 43, and shoulders 32 cents per lb. 
Lard is held at 84 cents. Whiskey is declining ; 
sales at 1832 183 cents. Sales of flaxseed at 87 
cents per bushel. Linseed oil at 52:53 cenis per 
gallon. 

Avsany, Sept. 16.—Receipts by canal within 
the past 24 hours.—Flour, 7,900 barrels; corn, 
16,500 bushels. The market for flour was dull, 
with a downward tendency in prices. Sales of 
2,500 barrels were made, including State mixed, 
Western, &c., at about $575 a $5 81}. Bar- 
ley—We noticed sales of 8,000 bushels new at 
75 à 776. No sale of wheat or corn were re. 
ported. 

Burraro, Sept. 16.—Receipts within the past 
24 hours.—Flour, 5,000 barrels; wheat 18,000 
bushels; corn 15,000 do. The demand for flour 
was fair, and sales were effected of 2,000 barrels 
including the various common brands, at 85 873 
a 85 00. In wheat there were sales of 2,000 
bushels Ohio at 81 00. Corn was dull, and the 
market unsettled. For fair samples 5Uc was 
asked and 45c offered. 

Boston, Sept. 16.—The Flour market was 
more or less unsettled, and quotations nominal ; 
transactions of the day reach 1000 bbls. at $6 
12}c.; 86 25c. for Genessee, Ohio, and Michigan; 
and $6 375c. for choice brands do. Corn was 
dull, and tending downward; 7000 bushels white, 
chaoged hands at 62c., and some parcels of yel- 
low, at 67c. Of Rye 500 bushels were disposed 
of at 80e. Oats were coming in pretty freely, 
+o ag less firm, 3000 busbels northern, sold 
at 40c. 


Raitroap Jron.—The ship Hampden, which 
arrived at Boston on Monday, from Newport, 
Wales, has on board 7591 bars of iron, weighing 
1053 tons. The Tariff of 1846 must soon ruin 
our iron works at this rate. 


The New manufacturing city of Manchester, 
N. H., has now a population of 18,000, where 
only twelve years ago there were but two 
houses. 


The Shipping List publishes the following state- 
ment of exports from New York for the past 
twelve months, of the products of the United 
States, 


August. For year. 
Wheat Flour, bbls. 44,973 415,222 
Rye Flour, 1,630 16,906 
Rice Flour 5,202 
Corn Meal 10,135 149,275 
Bread 3,395 40,989 
Wheat bush. 23.880. 304 939 
Corn 456,094 2,477,363 
Oats 237 21.399 
Rye 000 26,491 
Barley 243 8,618 
Peas & Beans 2,911 25,986 
Rice tes. 857 18,834 
Beef 356 12,937 
Beef bbls. 1,474 24,212 
Pork 6,522 74,927 
Lard 100 Ibs. 16,596 143,657 
Bacon & Hams 3,135 117,441 
Butter 893 12,280 
Cheese 2,940 117,629 
Tallow 2,347 28,815 
Cotton bales. 14,454 190,005 
Ashes bbls. 919 17,398 
Wax 100 Ibs. 340 4,390 
Salted Hides No. 382 
Tobacco, Pf bhds. 92 4,807 
= cs. bales. 210 6,731 
“ manf. 100 Ibs. 2,693 25,113 


Wool 107 
Hemp 6.184 
Hops 3,434 
Cloverseed bbls. 2,367 
Flaxseed 4 
Lead pigs. 16,749 


Sperm Oil ` 


gals. 80, 

Whale Oil 205,309 1,424 601 

„% Bone 100 lbs. 896 15.732 
Oilcake 5.770 92.095 
Turpentine bbls. 17,567 159,993 
Sp. Turp. gals. 33,977 425,067 
Tar bbls. 4,301 26,863 
Rosin 10,503 127,53 


The following are the statistics of the leading 
articles of imports into Boston for the year eud- 
ing 3lst August: 


1846-7. 1847-8, 
Coal tons. 227,678 296.371 

10 Chaldrons. 32.799 49.979 

“ bush. 126,800 69,225 
Coffee bags 220,057 158,187 

10 culs 10.700 2.747 
Cotton bales 222 076 241,518 
Flour bbls. 842.523 | 
Corn bush 1,910,546 2,208. 

“ sacks. 144,724 268 878 
Hides No. 332,849 535,782 
Molasses hhds. 79.573 76. 
Lead pigs. 131.793 156.04 
Cod fish drums. 4.152 2 030 

10 boxes. 1.655 4.051 

4 quintals. 133.984 72,603 
Mackerel bbls. 82.919 87,017 
Herring boxes. 32,049 36,653 


In the article of Provisions there was an increase 
of 6,303 bbls. beef, 26,783 do. pork, 4,938 casks 
and tierces, 1,781 bbls. hams, 18,858 bbls. 2,014 
kegs lard. In Sugar there was an increase of 
7,833 boxes, 2.276 hhds. domestic, 1,033 bhds. 
42,017 bags, 700 baskets foreign, and a decrease 
of 5,201 boxes, 537 bbls. foreign, 2,234 bags 2,- 
517 bbls. domestic. 


At St. Louis, on the 7th, there were 
sales of inferior hemp at $90 a $93 ; good 898; 
prime $107. 


Tue Crors.—In Louisiana, the St. Martins- 
ville Creole of the 2d inst. states that the late 
rains have not done such serious damage as was 
anticipated. The cane is improving, promising 
a fair harvest, and the crop of cotton is stated to 
be a good average yield; while the Red River Re- 
publican says that the injury by the bad weather 
is greater than had. been represented. Two- 
thirds or only half a crop is now calculated 
upon. 

* Mississippi, the boll- worm is making destrue- 
tive ravages, says the Carrollton Democrat of the 
30th ult., destroying “ihe fine§prosperity of the 
planters a few weeks ago; while the De Solo 
Press, of the 24th ult., represents the planters to 
be in fine spirits, in anticipation of fine crops. 
Cotton, says this paper, is better than has been 
known for the last four or five years. The cora 
and potatoes are also very fine. 


Tue Potato Ror mw Canapa.—The Montreal 
Courier states that the potato rot is making ex- 
tensive ravages in most of the countries of that 
region, and predicting that that necessary escu- 
lent will be scarce there the coming winter. 


Tosacco.—Efforts have been made within the 
last year to introduce the culture of tobacco.in 
Jamaica. It is said to succeed well, and to be 
superior to the commoner kinds of Cuba to- 
bacco. 


Tue Cotton Crorp.—The New Orleans Bulle. 
lin gives a flattering account of the prospects of 
the cotton crop in Louisiana. The corn harvest 
is also said to be very abundant. 

In Alabama the cotton has been much injured 
by the worm, and in some districts not more 
than half a crop may be expected. 


Pennsytvanra Iron Trape.—The Danville 
(Pa.) Democrat soys that “the prosperity, of 
which the Loco Foco papers in this quarter have 
so frequently boasted of late, has at last resulted 
in the stoppage of the Montour Iron Works. 
Three of their large anthracite ſurnaces together 
with the large rolling mill, are now standing 
idle—victims of the Loco Foco Tariff of 1846— 
and something like five hundred hands have thus 
been unceremoniously thrown out of employ- 
ment.” 


Commerce or New OnINANS.— According to 
an official statement, the total value of American 
produce exported from New Orleans from June 
3, 1847, to June 30, 1848, was $67,182,323. The 
tola/amount of tonfiage entered during the same 
period, beth A Merica and foreign, was 900,448 
tons, and the clearances were 961,015 tous. 
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The President has recognized Apotpae Do- 
nant Sr. Anpre, Consul of the French Republic 
for the port of Philadelphia. ś 


Sir Robert Schomburgh has been appointed 
British Consul to the port of St. Dominga. 
— — V 
The last session of Congress was the longest, 
with the exception of one,- held since the com- 
mencement of the present Federal Government 
in 1789. Beginning on December 6, 1847, and 
ending on August 14, 1848, it bas occupied 253 
dass. The mere pay of the members, 290 Se- 
nators and Representatives, at 88 per day, bas 
smounted to $586,960. To this we must add 
000, at least, for travelling, about $220,000 
or printing, about $100,000, which the members 
voted to themselves in books, and about $150,000 
for “ contingent expenses of the House and Se- 
nate;” the aggregate being $1,136,960. 


The regular compensation of the officers 
of the House of Representatives is as follows: 


Clerk of the House, 93.000 
Chief office clerk, 1,800 
Regular clerks, 1,500 
Sergeant-at’ Arms, 1,500 
- Door-keepers, 1,500 
Messengers, $3 per day 
Laborers, 2° 8 
Pages, 2 “ 


The extra compensation usually amounts in 
the House to from eight to ten thousand dollars, 
but many who receive it are employed during the 
session only. 
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ARMY. 


Assen or LAND Warrants.—To pre- 
vent undue exaction from soldiers in necessitous 
circumstances, the Commissioner of the Gener- 
al Land Office, suggests for the future that the 
assignments of land warrants be made on the 
backs of the warrants in all cases when practica- 
bie. Justices of the peace and notaries public 
are strictly enjoined, in certifying to the ac- 
know ledgements of soldiers, either to powers of 
attorney, or assignments of warrants, to fill up 
the “ dales” on the days on which such instru- 
ments are executed. 
— j — 

The flag of the 4th Regiment of U. S. Artil- 
lery was recently presented to the Colonel of the 
Regiment, Colonel Walbach, (now 82 years of 
age,) by Lieut. Bonham, who planted it on the. 
heights of Contreras: baving taken it, riddled 
with balls, from the hands of the regiment’s 
standard-bearer, who bad received his death- 
wound. 

eo 

U. S. Annonr.— The following is a list of the 
arms aod appendages fabricated at Harper’s Fer- 
ry, during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1848: 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


11.000 percussion muskets. For muskets— | Major William Turnbull, topographical engi 


600 bayonets, 12,310 screw drivers, 8,111 wipers, 
15,648 extra cones, 1,428 ball screws, 1,421 
spring vices—2,802 rifles. For rifles—554 screw- 
drivers 2,802 extra cones, 237 bullet-moulds, 229 
conical bullet-moulds, 2,095 wipers, 380 ball 
screws, besides many components of the flint- 
lock muskets, for supplies to other posts. 
— — — — — 

The following table comprises the force fur- 
nished by the several States on the call of the 
War Department, during the late war with 
Mexico :— 


Massachusetts, 1 Regiment, 

New York, 2 do. 1,690 do. 

New Jersey, 1 Battalion, 420 do. 

Pennsylvania, 2 Regts. and 3 comps. 2,117 do. 
5 


930 men. 


Ohio, do 3 do. 5.334 do. 
Michigan, 1 do 1 do. 970 do. 
ludiana, 5 do 4,329 do. 
Illmois, 6 do 1 do. 5,971 do. 
Wisconsin, 2 Companies 146 do. 
lowa, 3 do 229 do. 
Maryland and 

D. Columbia, 14 do 1,274 do. 
Virginia, 1 Regiment 1,182 do. 
North Carolina, 1 do 895 do. 
South Carolina, 1 do 937 do. 
Georgia, 1 do 12 do. 1,987 do. 
Alabama, 2 do 13 do. 2,981 do. 
Mississippi, 2 do l bat. 2,235 do. 
Louisiana, 7 do 4bat. & 1 co. 7,041 do. 
Tennessee, 5 do 5,090 do. 
Kentucky, 4 do 4,694 do. 
Missouri, 69 Companies 6.441 do. 
Arkansas, 16 do 1.312 do. 
Florida, 4 do 288 do. 
Texas, 99 do 6,856 do. 

Total 65 349 


Of these, 43,213 men were from the States 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 22,136 from 
the free States;—difference in favour of the 
Southern States, 21,077 men, citizen volunteers. 


Troops ror Casironnia.—The 2d regiment of 
Infantry, of Gen. sah California brigade, ar- 
rived here yesterday, strong, under the com- 
mand of Ist. Lieut. Hayden. List of officers: 
Ist Lieut. Hayden, in command of regiment, and 
commanding officer of Comp. H.; Dr. Turner, 
Surgeon ; Adjutant Jones, commanding compa- 
nies C and G; Ist Lieut. A. Sully, regiwental 
quartermaster, commissary, and commanding 
company K; Ist Lieut. Murray, commanding 
company I; Ist Lieut. Schureman, commanding 
company A; Ist. Lieut. Jarvis, commanding 
company B; 2d Lieut. Hendershot, commanding 
company F; 2d Lieut. Johnson, commanding 
company E; 2d Lieut. Sweeny, commanding 
company D.—N Y. Herald, 19th. 

er 

Major Johnson & Paymaster Bradley, of the 
U. S. Army, arrived at St. Louis from Santa 
Fe, on the 21st inst., and report that General 
Price and the volunteers from under his com- 
mand, had taken up their line of March for home 
on the 15th ult. All was quiet at Santa Fe. 

The party met Governor Lane and his com- 
mand at Willow Springs, on the 14th. 

— 6 — 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 179.] 


Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 
Major Edmund Kirby, paymaster. ` 
Brevet Major Justin Dimick, captain first artil- 
ery. ° 
Brevet Major Harvey Brown, captain fourth 
artillery. | 


— 


neers. 
_ Brevet Major George Wright, captain e ight 
infantry, (now major fourth infantry.) l 
i Major Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, sixth infan- 
ry. 
Major Abram Van Buren, paymaster. 
Major Henry Bainbridge, seventh infantry. 

Brevet Major Lewis S. Craig, captain third in- 
fantry. í 

Major Patrick H. Galt, second artillery. 

Major Francis Lee, fourth infantry. 

Major Carlos A. Waite, eighth infantry. 

Major William W. Loring, mounted riflemen, 
(now lieutenant colonel.) 

Brevet Major Benjamin Huger, captain ord- 
nance. 

Brevet Major Edmund B. Alexander, captain 
third infantry. 

Brevet Major Robert E. Lee, captain engi- 
neers. 


Majors by Brevet. 


Captain George Nauman, first artillery. 

Captain Julius J. B. Kingsbury, second infan- 
try. 
Captain William Hoffman, sixth infantry. 

Captain Joseph R. Smith, second infantry. 

Captain John B. Grayson, commissary of sub- 
sistence. 

Captain Thomas L. Alexander, sixth infantry. 
Captain John McClellan, topographical engi- 
neers ° 

Captain Martin Burke, third artillery. 

Captain Silas Case, second infantry. 

Captain Abraham C. Myers, assistant quarter- 
master. 

Captain Jefferson Van Horne, third infantry. 

Captain James V. Bomford, eighth infantry. 

Captain William Chapman, fifth infantry. 

Captain William H. T. Walker, sixth infantry. 

Captain Henry C. Wayne, assistant quarter- 
master. 

Captain Winslow F. Sanderson, mounted rifle- 
men, (now major.) 

Captain George B. Crittenden, mounted rifle- 
men, (since major.) 

Captain Jacob B. Backenstos, mounted rific- 
men. 

Captain Horace Brooks, second artillery. 

Captain Daniel Ruggles, fifth infantry. 

Captain Isaac V. D. Reeve, eighth infantry. 

Captain Daniel H. McPhail, fifth infantry. 

Captain Larkin Smith, eighth infantry. 

Captain Daniel T. Chandler, tbird infantry. 

Brevet Captain William W. Mackall, assistant 
adjutant general. 

Brevet Captain Don Carlos Buell, first lieu- 
tenant third infantry. 

Brevet Captain William T. H. Brooks, first 
lieutenant third infantry. 

Captain Philip Kearny, jr., first dragoons. 

Brevet Captain George Deas, assistant adjutant 
general. 

Captain Henry L. Scott, fourth infantry. 

Captain Henry W. Wessels, second infantry. 

Captain John S. Hathaway, first artillery. 

Captain George W. F. Wood, assistant quar- 
termaster. . 

Captain Justus McKinstry, assistant quarter- 
master. 

Brevet Captain Edward R. S. Canby, assistant 
adjutant general. 

Brevet Captain Earl Van Dorn, first lieutenant 
seventh infantry. 

Captain James L. Mason, engineers. 

Brevet Captain Francis N. Page, assistant ad- 
jutant general. 
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Captain James G. Martin, assistant quarter 
master. 
Captain William Austin, third artillery. 


Captains by Brevet. 


First Lieut. Henry Prince, fourth infantry, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. John W. Phelps, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Lewis G. Arnold, second artillery, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. William H. French, first artillery. 

First Lieut. John Sedgwick, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Peter G. T. Beauregard, engineers. 

First Lieut. Arnold Elzey, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Isaac J. Stevens, engineers. 

First Lieut. Thomas Williams, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Thomas Hendrickson, sixth infan- 
try. 
First Lieut. Joseph Selden, eighth infantry, 
(now captain.) i 

Brevet First Lieutenant Franklin D. Callender, 
ordnance, (now first lieutenant.) 

First Lieut. John H. Gore, fourth infantry, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. Christopher S. Lovel, second in- 
fantry, (now captain.) 

First Lieut. Lewis A. Armistead, sixth infan- 
try. 
First Lieut. Henry D. Grafton, first artillery. 

First Lieut. Ricbard S. Ewell, first dragoons. 
First Lieut. George W. Getty, fourth artillery. 
First Lieut. Oliver H. Shepherd, third infantry, 
(now captain ) 
First Lieut. Delozier Davidson, second infan- 
try. 
First Lieut. William Steele, second dragoons. 

First Lieut. Sterne H. Fowler, fifth infantry, 
(now captain.) 

First Lieut. Michael E. Van Buren, mounted 
riflemen, (now captain.) 

First Lieut. Richard P. Hammond, third artil- 
lery. 

First Lieut. Julius Hayden, second infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry J. Hunt, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Albion P. Howe, fourth artillery. 

First Lieut. Pinkney Lugenbeel, fifth infantry. 

First Lieut. Mortimer Rosecrants, fifth infan- 


i Lieut. Israel B. Richardson, third infan- 
try. l 
First Lieut. George Sykes, third infantry. 
Brevet First Lieut. Philip W. McDonald, se- 
_ cond dragoons, (now first lieutenant.) 
Brevet First Lieut. George W. Lay, second 
lieutenant, sixth infantry. 
Brevet First Lieut. Lafayette B. Wood, eighth 
infantry, (now first lieutenant.) | 
First Lieut. Nathaniel Lyon, second infantry. 
First Lieut. James Longstreet, eighth infantry. 
First Lieut. William Hays, second artillery. 
First Lieut. John M. Brannan, first artillery. 
First Lieut. George W. Rains, fourth artillery. 
First Lieut. Daniel H. Hill, fourth artillery. 
First Lieut. John J. Peck, second artillery. 
First Lieut. Charles S. Hamilton, fifth infantry. 
First Lieut. Henry Coppee, first artillery. 
First Lieut. Edward C. Boynton, first artillery. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Jackson, first artillery. 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Ralph W. Kirkham, sixth in- 
fantry. l . 

Second Lieut. James W. Schureman, second 
infantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Edmunds B. Holloway, eighth 
infantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Jarvis, second infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant.) , 

Second Lieut. Frederick T. Dent, fifth infan- 
try, (now first liceut.) 
Second Lieut. Simon B. Buckner, sixth infan- 


try. 


Second Lieut. Winfield S. Hancock, sixth in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Schroeder, third in- 
fantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Francis Collins, fourth artillery. 

Second Lieut. John P. Hatch, mounted rifle- 
men. 

Second Lieut. Patrick A. Farrelly, fifth infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant.) 


Second Lieut. James G. S. Snelling, eighth in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. James M. Hawes, second dra- 
goons. 
Second Lieut. Gordon Granger, mounted rifle- 
men. : 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. Pitcher, eighth in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. George McLane, mounted rifle- 
men, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Julian May, mounted riflemen. 

Second Lieut. George B. McClellan, engineers. 

Brevet Second Lieut. John G. Foster, engi- 
neers, (now second lieutenant.) 

Brevet Second Lieut. Edmund L. F. Hardeas- 
tle, topographical engineers. 

Second Lieut. Albert L. Magilton, fourth artil- 
lery. 

Second Lieut. Marcus D. L. Simpson, second 
artillery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Hamilton L. Shields, third artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 


Second Lieut. Innis N. Palmer, mounted rifle- | 


men. 
Second Lieut. David R. Jones, second infantry. 
Second Lieut. John D. Wilkins, third infantry. 
Second Lieut. Joseph N. G. Whistler, third 


infantry. Š 

Second Lieut. Nelson H. Davis, second infan- 
try. 

Second Lieut. William H. Tyler, seventh in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. William M. Gardner, second 
infantry. ' 

Second Lieut. Samuel B. Maxcy, seventh in- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. George E. Pickett, eighth infan- 
try. 

Second Lieut. Gustavus A. De Russey, fourth 


artillery. 

Second Lieut. John B. Gibson, first artillery, 
(now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. John H. 
lery, (now first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Samuel L. Gouverneur, fourth 
artillery. 

Second Licut. W. H. Scott, eleventh infantry, 
(now second lieutenant, fourth infantry.) 

Second Lieut. Thomas Henry, seventh infan- 
try. 
Second Liceut. Arthur D. Tree, second dra- 
goon® 


Lendrum, third artil- 


Brevers— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Churubusco, Mexico, August 
20, 1847.” 

To date ſrom—. August 20, 1847. 


Brevet Major Francis Taylor, captain first ar- 
tillery, to be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 

Brevet First Lieut. Lorimer Graham, tenth in- 
fantry, (now second lieutenant, first dragoons,) 
to be captain by brevet. 

Brevets—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Molino del Rey, Mexico, 
September 8, 1847.“ 


To date from — September 8th, 1847. 
Colonels by Brevet. 


Brevet Lieut. Col. Edwin V. Sumner, second 
dragoons, (now lieutenant colonel, first dragoons.) 
Brevet Lieut. Col. George Wright, eighth in- 
fantry, (now major of fourth infantry.) 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Carlos A. Waite, major 
eighth infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 


Brevet Major William R. Montgomery, cap- 
tain eighth infantry. 

Brevet Major Robert C. Buchanan, captain 
fourth infantry. 

Brevet Major William Hoffman, captain sixth 
infantry. . 

Brevet Major Martin Burke, captain third ar- 
tillery. 

Brevet Major James V. Bomford, captain eighth 
infantry. 

Brevet Major William H. T. Walker, captain 
sixth infantry. ` l 

Brevet Major Isaac V. D. Reeve, captain eighth 
infantry. ° 


Brevet Major James L. Magon, captain engi- 

neers. 3 
Majors by Brevet. 

Captain Robert Anderson, third artillery. 

Captain Richard B. Screven, eighth infantry. 

Captain Albemarle Cady, sixth infantry. 

Captain Collison R. Gates, eighth infantry. 

Brevet Captain John C. Pemberton, first licu- 
tenant, fourth artillery. 

Brevet Captain William A. Nichols, first lieu- 
tenant second artillery. 

Brevet captain Henry Prince, first lieutenant, 
fourth infantry, (now captain.) 

Brevet Captain Lewis A Armistead, first lieu- 
tenant, sixth inſantry. 

Brevet Captain James Longstreet, first lieu- 
tenant, eighth inſantry. 

Brevet Captain John J. Peck, first lieutenant, 
second artillery. 

Captain Nathan B. Rossell, fifth inſantry. 


Captains by Brevet. 


First Lieut. Edward Johnson, sixth infantry. 

First Lieut. Leonidas Wetmore, sixth infantry. 

First Lieut. Granville O. Haller, fourth infan- 
try, (now captain.) 

First Lieut. John D. Clark, eighth infantry. 

First Lieut. Harvey A. Allen, second artillery. 

First Lieut. Samuel S. Anderson, second artil- 
lery. 
Brevet First Lieut. James Oakes, second lieu- 
tenant, second dragoons. 

First Lieut. Fitz-John Porter, fourth artillery. 
Brevet First Lieut. George B. McClellan, se- 
cond lieutenant, engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. John G. Foster, second 
lieutenant, engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. Edmund L. F. Hardcastle, 
brevet second lieutenant, topographical engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. Hamilton L. Shields, second 
lieutenant, third artillery, (now first artillery.) 

First Lieut. George P. Andrews, third artillery. 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Henry M. Judah, fourth infan- 
try, [now first lieutenant. ] 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Merchant, eighth in- 
fantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Stone, ordnance. 
Second Lieut. Abram B. Lincoln, fourth infan- 
try, [now first lieutenant.] 
Second Lieut. Delancy F. Jones, fourth tmfan- 
try, [now first lieutenant. ] 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. McConnell, fourth 
infantry. 
Second Lieut. Maurice Maloney, fourth infar 
try, [pow first lieutenant.) i 
Brevers— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Chapultepec, Mexico, Sep- 
tember 13, 1847.” 


To date from—September 13, 1847. 
Colonels by Brevet. 


Brevet Lieut. Col. Edmund Kirby, paymaster. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. William W. Loring, major 
mounted riflemen, [now lieutenant colonel.) 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Benjamin Huger, captain 
ordnance. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Robert E. Lee, captain en- 
gineers. | 

[To be continued. | 
O 
NAVY. 

The United States Navy consists of 76 vessels, 
carrying 2174 guns. 

Byrd W. Stevenson, Francis G. Dailas, Wal- 
ter Queen, and John Gale, Midshipmen in the 
U. S. Navy, have been dismissed the service for 
being concerned in a duel. 

. The U. S. Surveying Schooner GALLATIN, Ar. 
rived at Boston on the 18th inst., baving lost ber 
topmasts, yards and sails in the severe 

gale of the night before. The Gallatio has been 
aciively engaged for the last four months in 
survey ing the shoals of Nantucket, in conaexion 
with the U. S. Steamer Binn. í 
is under charge of Lieut. Commander l. N. Mal- 
fit. She will be refitted, and resume her sur- 
veying duties in the Bay. 

The U. S. Steamer Inis, Commander Carpet 
ter, arrived at Pensacola, on the 9th inst., frou 


The Gallatin: 
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Laguna, in four days and 6 hours. The Iris left 
„ on the 2d inst. A Spanish man- oſ- 
war brig and a schooner were lying there. 


_ The Sarartoea Sloop of war sailed on the 4th 
inst. for Pensacola. The Water Witch re- 
mained at Laguna. i 


The U. S. bomb brigs, Vesuvius and Erna, the. 
schooners Tampico, Bonito, and Mahonese, and 
the Sieameér Spitfire, are io be sold on the llth 
proximo. 


The U. S. Steamship ALtecneny has been or- 
dered to proceed, on the 15th November, from 
Rio Janeiro to the Mediterranean. 


The U. S. Frigate Branprwine sailed from 
Pernambuco, 4th inst., for Bahia. 


The U. S. ship Inperexpence was to sail from 
La Paz, on the July 11, for the Sandwish Islands. 


The U. S. Ship, Onio, was at La Paz on the 
lith July. 


U. 3. Sare or Wan Vermont.—The Bunker 
Hill Aurora contains the following notice of this 
addition to our navy, launched on the 14th ult., 
from the Charlestown (Mass.) Navy yard: 


As much inquiry will naturally be excited to 
learn the history and statistics of the ship Ver- 
mont, we have been to considerable trouble to ob- 
tain them from the most authentic sources, and 
they are placed below. With regard to time 
when the keel was laid, there is no record of the 
fact, which we have been able to find. The 
plan of the ship was made and approved at Wash- 
ington, August 13, 1818, and one book says the 
building commenced September, 1818. Althqugh 
several workmen and others say the keel was laid 
with much ceremony, in the presence of five or 
six infantry companies and a large concourse of 
people, in tho fall of 18]7—that after the keel 
was laid the work was suspended, and the men 
were employed most of the year 1818 in building 
the sbip bouse and getting out the frame of the 
ship. No work of any consequence has been done 
on the ship for the last twenty years until this 
year, when it was only found necessary to put in 
a new keel, caulk her, and otherwise prepare her 
for launching. She has 120 ports, although de- 
signed to carry 84 guns, some of them being 
merely for the shifting of the guns. Her plank- 
ing ts of pasture oak, which ls much superior to 
the kind now in use, and she is ip all respects a 
first rate ship. 


Feet. In. 
Ex Nme length from billet-head to taffrel, 234 0 
Do do fore part of stem to after 
part of stern post, 
Extreme length between perpendiculars in- 
side of rabbit at height of gun-deck, to 


croes seam aft, 196 3 
Extreme length of keel, 186 0 
do of spar deck, 211 0 
Extreme breadth of beam, 54 4 
Moulded, 53 0 
Depth of hold, from top of spar deck to ceil- 
ing of hold, 37 4 
Do do do gun deck, 22 0 


Height from upper side of lower tu upper side 
ot upper gun deck beam, 

Height trom upper side of upper gun deck 
to upper side of spar deck, 


8 ARMAMENT. 
| Length. Weight. Total,. 
Lower deck: ft. in. ewt. cwt. 
4 8 in. shell guns, 8 10 63 252 
28 42 pounders, 9 1 70 1960 
pper: | 
4 8 in. shell guns, 8 10 63 252 
28 32 pounders, 9 2 61 1708 
Spar: 
2 32 pounders, 9 2 61 122 
18 32 pounders, 6 7 32 576 
Total 84 guns. Tons, 243 10 4870 


Darn or CommanperR Macxenziz.—On the 
13th inst., suddenly, at Sing Sing, New York, 
from an affection of the heart. Alexander Slidell 
entered the navy in 1815, and reached the rank 
of Commander in 1841. He stood, on last year’s 
Register, No. 76 in the list of Commanders. The 
tamo of Mackenzie was added to his original 
pame, in conformity with the wishes of a friend, 
who le{t him property on that condition. He 
* was the author of several works, as A Year 
in Spain,“ Spain Revisited,” and a work on 
Great Britain, which had a high reputation. 
But he was more extensively known from his of- 
ficial connection with the terrible tragedy of the 
United States brig Somers, in December, 1842. 


Speeches in Congress. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, OF GEORGIA, 


On the proposed Compromise Bill, delivered in Sen- 
ale, July 26th, 1843. 


Mr. President :—It is with great reluetane that 
I consent to occupy the time of the Senate, even 
for a very brief period, at this late hour of the 
night, and after so long and Jaborious a sitting. 
In doing this, sir, I yield to the wishes of others, 
rather than consult my own inclination, and will 
esteem myself particularly fortunate if after the 
very discursive debate which has taken place, l 
can recall the attention of the Senate to the real 
question which this bill presents for our congide- 
ration. This will be accomplished in the sim- 
plest manner, by recurring to the state of the 
debate on the Oregon Bill at the moment when 
the select committee was raised, and the motives 
then openly avowed as influencing the Senate in 
raising it. 

Sir, we had a bill before us providing for the 
government of the Territory of Oregon, in 
which there was contained a provision which as- 
serted indirectly the power of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery, and to inhibit its ex- 
istence in a Territory. ladvert to this fact as 
well for the purpose of recalling it to the recol- 
lection of the Senate, as to repel an assertion 
which has been reiterated in the course of this 
discussion, that it has been provoked by the 
South: and I avail myself of the occasion to say 
thatsuch an imputation is entirely inconsistent 
witb the fact. A brief reminiscence will prove 
the truth of this assertion. The Territorial 
Committee presented to usa bill for the estab- 
lishment of a government in Oregon, and Sena- 
tors pressed upon us the consideration that the 


condition of that people imperatively demanded 


the protecting arm of this government. We of 
the south replied to you:—Givye to Oregon such 
government as her necessities require, but do 
not taunt us with the useless assertion of a power 
which can bave no practical operation there. 
The provision in relation to slavery was inserted 
in this bill for one of two purposes: It was either 
a wantop exercise of power lo accomplish no legiti- 
mate object, or it was introduced to acquire the 
authori of precedent for the exertion ol the same 
power 1f relation to New Mexico and California. 
We said to you, omit this provision, which is ad- 
mitted to be useless so far as the people of Ore- 
gon are concerned, and you may pass the bill 
with whatever speed you choose to give to it. 
Your refusal imposed upon us the ceceseily of 
moving to strike out the section relating to slave- 
ry, and thus this discussion originated. It is the 
North, then, and not the South, which must be 
responsible for any consequences which may re- 
sult from it. 

The debate proceeded, and various discord- 
ant propositions were presented to the Sen- 
ate. Northern senators asserted the uncon- 
trolled, unlimited power of Congress to legis- 
late for the Territory. We denied the exist- 
enc of that power in the extent which was 
claimed for it. They maintained that, even in 
the absence of legislation by Congress, slavery 
could not exist in Oregon because, as they con- 
tended, it is. an institution contrary to nature, ex 
isting only by statute and therefore necessarily 
local. e questioned the correctness of this 
position; but we said to our opponents, if you 
have confidence in your opinion that slavery 
cannot exist where itis not protected by positive 
statute, act upon your conviction; forbear to 
legislate—strike this provision from the bill, and 
it will pass without opposition trom the south. 
Gentlemen were unwilling to rely upon their 
own repeatedly avowed convictions. ‘They in- 
sisted upon legislating where they asserted tbat 
legislation was undecessary, aud as a conse- 
quence, therefore admitted that it was useless. 

In the midst of this protracted discussion, the 
senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton,) actuated 
by motives which found a cordial response from 
a majority of the Senaie, proposed to raise the 
select committee, the result of whose labors is 
before you. And now, sir, I inquire for what 
purpose was thal committee raised, if it was not 
with the bope of avoiding this exciting discussion 
on the subject of slavery? If we could have 
anticipated the rhetorical displays, alike viola- 
tive of truth and decorum, which bave been dis- 
played in this discussion—if we could have for- 
seen that the occasion would have been seized 
upon to utter denunciations against this institu- 


tion which, if true, would put every man con~ 
nected with it beyond tho pale of humanity— 
what motive could we have had for consenlin 
to raise this committee? Sir, I had hoped, 
continue to hope, notwithstanding the opposite 
feeling heretofore manifested in this debate, that 
the attention of the Senate will be directed, not 
to extravagant, distorted, unfounded calumnies 
in relation to slavery, but to the questions pre- 
sented by this bill—the mode of conciliation 
which it proposes. ; 

Mr. President, there are some minor objec- 
tions to this bill, to which { will firet very briefly 
advert. It is said that the boundaries of New 
Mexico have not yet been definitely settled, and 
that until this is accomplished, it is improper to 
establish a government for that territory. Sir, 
the answer isa plain one. The terms of this 
bill are equally applicable to that territory, 
whether it be of larger or smaller dimensions. 
Nay, the fact of the existence of the claim of 
Texas to a portion of New Mexico, furnishes of 
itself a strong reason for its organization. It is 
fit that the interests of the United States should 
be protected there by their own officers, and 
that the territory should not be left in ine anoma- 
lous condition in which it now is. £ 

Again: it is said that the right of appeal 
which is provided by this bill is allusory—that 
the limitation of it to cases where the value in 
controversy, exclusive of costs, exceeds two 
thousand dollars will prevent its exercise by a 
person suing for his freedom. Sir, if Senators 
would examine the case mentioned by the Sena- 
ior from South Carolina, (Mr. Butler,) they witl 
see that this difficulty is altogether imaginary.— 
In that case the Supreme Court decided that, 
when, in a petition for freedom, the appeal was 
taken by the petitioner, the requisition as to 
value did not apply, because there the question 
of freedom was the ground of the appeal, and 
that could not be appreciated by money; but 
where the defendant was the appellant, as his 
right of property was the matter in controversy, 
it must be of the money value required by the 
act; but, sir, having acquiesced in this bill, I de- 
sire to see its provisions fairly carried out, and 
will therefore readily assent to the amendment 
suggested by the senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Johnston,) or any other which way be necessary 
to accomplish the object. MN 

But, again: it is objected that this is an eva- 
sion of our duty— a transfer to the Supreme 
Court of a responsibility which we ought our- 
selves to assume. Mr. President, thisis a mis- 
apprehension. Congress forbears to exercise a 
doubtful power by legislating.on this subject. 
It leaves the conflicting claims which have giv- 
en rise to an exciting discussion in this chamber, 
on the footing on which they stand under the 
constitution and laws. Whena case arises un- 
der these, the court, in the exercise of its appro- 
propriate jurisdiction, will take cognizance of 
it; but this would be equally true if you were 
to legislate on the subject. You will not deprive 
that Court of jurisdiction, or impose it upon 
them, by legislating or by refusing to legislate. 
If we abstain, it Is because experience has taught 
us, inthe course of this protracted discussion, 
that we cannot come to any satisfactory result by 
legislating on the subject of slavery in these 
territories. 

And now, having stated, and I hope satisfacto- 
rily answered, the minor objections to this bill 
I proceed to present my own. It is by no means 
acceptable to me sir. If I bad been free to choose, 
the rights of my constituents should have been 
placed on a very different footing. The fact 
that a southern planter emigrating to one of 
these territories, and carrying with him his 
slave property, is liable to be harrassed by vexa- 
tious litigation, constitutes a serious objection. 
The disposition to acquiesce ina bill containing 
such a provision, is an evidence of the strength 
as well as the sincerity of our desire, lo adjust 
this unhappy controversy. 1 have yielded my 
assent to it, from the consideration that a decision 
in a single case would settle finally the principles 
applicable to all; and that that decision may be 
promptly had. Questioning as Í do, the power of 
Congress to legisiate on the subject of slavery, 
the provisions in this bill in relation to the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, are by no means acceptable to 
me, and, standing alone, would not have received. 
my vote. As part of a measure of peace and 
concifiation, they are presented to me in a differ- 
ent aspect. I knom the deep interest which is 
felt on this subject how much it concerns us 
all that it shoujd be-amicably adjusted. In the 
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history of all governments, cases have occurred 
which were not co.-templated, and were there 
fore not provided for by the organic law. This, 
I think, is such a case, and feeling that the 
safety of the people is the supreme law; that 
the continued agitation of this question may en- 
danger the peace and harmony of the Union, I 
yield my constitutional scruples to the ardent 
desire which I feel to test the efficiency of this 
measure as one of peace and conciliation. 

Even this poor boon we are not permitted to 
accept. The Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Corwin,) 
declares that, with his consent, no Southern man 
shall be allowed to emigrate to any one of the 
territories of the United States, taking with 
him his slave property. The inhibition applies 
not only to the present, but to all future time; 
not merely to territory already acquired, but to 
whatever may be acquired hereafter. Whether 
the acquisition be made by conquest or by pur 
chase, the blood and treasure of the South must 
be contributed in their full proportion, but all 
right of participation is to be denied to them. 
The Senator does indeed admit that what is ac- 
quired by rapacity and military violence, may be 
subject to distribution, on the principle of “honor 
among thieves"—rather, it would seem, for the 
purpose of giving scope to his anathema against 
the mode of acquisition, than from any deference 
to Southern rights. Nevertbeless, itis an adinis 
sion which authorises me to inquire if the opin- 
ions of that Senator as to the mode in which 
the territories of New Mexico and California 
were acquired, have undergone change? He 
voted with me in favor of the resolution which! 
submitted to the Senate, as an amendinent to the 
three million bill; and against the bill itself. 
He voted with me to strike out that part of the 
boundary in the treaty with Mexico which gave 
these lerritories to the United States ; and, failing 
in these modes of resistance, he voted with me 
against the treaty itself. In all these cases we 
asserted that the object of the Administration 
was to co-erce Mexico to submit to this dismem- 
` berment by the terror of our arms; that it would 
be an acquisition by conquest, which was alike 
hateful to us both. Has he changed his opinion? 
Does he believe now that these territories have 
been fairly acquired by purchase? that they have 
been fully yielded by Mexico? that they have 
been extorted by the terror of our arms? Ordoes 
he still believe, as he was wont to do, that they 
have been wrested by force of arms froma ſee- 
ble republic—that it is an acquisition by con- 
quest? If so, the admission ot the Senator de- 
stroys the argument, and renders quite barmless 
tbe sentimental vituperative rhetoric with which 
he has assailed the rights of the South. 

I have been gratified by the reply which the 
senator from Onio has been enabled to give. to 
the inquiry addressed to him by the senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) that he is unconsious 
of having used the language altributed to him by 
that senator, and that, if used, (as it certainly 
was,) he now disclaims it. Having entertained 
sentiments of respect and good will for the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, he will add to my gratification if 
he is enabled also to disclaim, or willing to re- 
cal, another portion of his remarks. Iu speaking 
of slavery as it existed in the Southern States, | 
adverted to the affection which subsisted between 
the colored nurse and the child committed to ber 
care. The Senator was pleased to speak of that 
portion of my remarks in terms of eulogy, and as 
baving for a moment beguiled his judgment and 
led him to believe that this was indeed the pa- 
triacchal institution which it was represented to 
be. He proceeded to say that he was awakened 
from his delusion by the inquiry of the Senator 
from Florida, (Mr. Westcott,) in relation to the 
power of the territorial legislatures, under the 
provisions of this bill, io establish patrol laws, 
which, he said, were enacted in the South “ to 
prevent these affectionate nurses from throttling 
their young masters.” 

Mr. Corwin. 1 did not suppose the Senator 
from Georgia could have misunderstood my 
meaning in the manner in which | presented the 
contrast referred to. All that 1 said on this sub- 
ject was to present the necessity of watching 
these slaves, in the form of illustration, in a 
playful way. 

Mr. Berrien. Mr President, I leave this part 
of the subject with a single remark: that such 
levity was, in my judgment, unsuited to the oc- 
casion; that the wit which sparkles, is that 
which inflicts no wound, and that calumny is not 
divested of its odious character because it is ut- 
tered in the form of sarcasm. 
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Let us pass to the consideration of the more 
important grounds of opposition to this bill. The 
interests which it involves are Sectional, and the 
discussion of it has unhappily become so. North- 
ern Senators oppose it, because it surrenders 
what they are pleased to denominate the rights 
of the non-slaveholding States, while those 
Southern Senators to whom it is unacceptable 
rest (heir opposition on the ground that it sur 
renders the rights of the South. Surely, sir, this 
must be a bill of very singular properties, to be 
open to such directly oppusite objections. The 
claims of the North and South are exactly op- 
posed, and yet it ia said to surrender both. Now 
sir, this cannot be. One class of disputants or 
the other, must be in error. lu my judgment 
they are both so. 


To my Southern friends I desire to submit this 
simple question. The bill abstains from legisla- 
ting on the vexed question of slavery. It leaves 
that to be decided by the people of the Territo- 
ries, when they are in sufficient numbers to be 
admitted as States, and are engaged in forming 
their Stale constitutions. In the meantime, if 
any question of freedom or slavery should arise, 
the judiciary will take cognizance of it, not by 
virtue of any provision tn this bill, but in the ex- 
ercise of their pre-existing jurisdiction. All 
that it does in this regard is to speed the decision 
of the case by the appellate tribunal. In what 
sense this can be said to be a surrender of South- 
ern rights, I am totally at a loss to understand. 
Ina government like ours; that which: is pro- 
perly called a right, is something substantial—ca.- 
pable of being malntained in judicature, and 
thereout—something which a court of justice 
would be bound to recognize. To say that we 
have no right which the highest judicial tribunal 
would recognize, is to admit that we have no 
right at all, but such as Congress may be pleased 
to confer upon us—is to concede in its whole ex- 
tent, the argument which is urged in support of 
the right of the North to the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of these Territories. Now, sir, 1 do not 
entertain this opinion. If I did—if 1 thought 
that in strict law our right could not be main- 
tained, with the conviction which J have of the 
undoubted equity of the claim of the South to 
participate in all acquisitions made by the ex- 
penditure of the common blood and treasure of 
all the States, I would have remained sint, and 
would have left the argument to be sustained 
bv those who were to profit by its allowance. 
I have asserted the claim of the South, an! am not 
willing to return to my constiluents and tell them 
that l have asserted that claim, but had not suf- 
ficient confidence in its validity to trust it to ju- 
dicial decision. If we have no right to carry 
our slaves into these territories without the per- 
mission of Congress, (and that is the position in 
which this argument places us,) we may aban- 
don at once the idea of having any share in them, 
for the Missouri Compromise was rejected by 
the Select Committee, and will be by the House 
whenever it 1s offered. 


But let us examine the argument which de- 
nies this right. It runs thus: 

Slavery exists only by force of local statutes, 
and is not protected beyond the limits within 
which they operate. The Jaws of a con- 
quered country continue in force until they 
are ‘repealed by the conqueror. Slavery has 
heen abolished in New Mexico and California, 
anu cannot be re-established there, witbout the 
sanction of Congress—by the repeal of the 
existing law, and the enactment of a law of 
slavery. 


Now, sir, it is not true in point of fact, that 
slavery exists or has existed, only by force of 
local statutes. The fact has been assumed in 
certain jndicial decisions, and has been reitera- 
ted here, but it is contradicted in others, and is 
utterly at variance with the historic record of 
the original States. Whoever will consult 
this, will find that slavery existed in all the colo- 
nies before any law was passed to authorize it. 
lt was introduced into them by the cupidity of 
the mother country, (seeking to avail herself of 
the profits of the African slave trade, and of 
the market which the colonies afforded for the 
sale of slaves,) not only without any local law 
to authorize il, but in the face of the remon- 
strances of the colonists, and of acts passed by 
local legislatures, which were negatived by the 
royal governors. When, in process of time, it 
became necessary to regulate this peculiar class 
of people, and to distinguish between those who 
were free and those who were slaves, such laws 


their enactment. 
king in this particular. 
in 1732, under the government of trustees, which 
continued for about twenty years, wien they 
surrendered their character, and it became a 


The case of Georgia is siri- 
That colony was settled 


royal province. In 1756 the trustees passed an 
act probhibiting the use and importation of ne- 
groes into the colony, yet-in despite of this, they 
were introduced from South Carolina; so that, 
when the government of the trustees ceased, it 
was deemed advisable to repeal the prohibitory 
act. But the first law recognizing the existence 
of slavery in that colony was passed in 1770, some 
twenty years after. Such, on examination, will 
be found to have been the fact, 1 doubt not, in 
all the colonies. There is an express recogni- 
tion of it in a case decided in Louisiana, in 
which the court say :—it is an admitted fact that 
slavery has been permitted and tolerated in all 
the colonies established.in America by the moth- 
er country. And again: — Slavery existed in the 
colonies long before any legislative act of the 
mother country authorized their introduction, 
except the charter of tae African company, and 
before any colonial act had passed declaring its 
existence. 

In a case decided in Virginia, the court say: 
The slavery of the African has existed from the 
time of bringing them into the colony—in many 
States by express enactments declaring then 
slaves, in others, by custom. 

In Virginia it is certain that slavery existed 
long before any local laws were passed to au- 
thorize it—now, notwithstanding the Provincial 
Legislature attempted to impose a tax which 


would amount to a prohibition of their importa- — 


tion? and so little foundation is there for the as- 
sertion that slavery exists only by force of local 
statutes, which has so often been made on this 
floor, that in the case of Louisiana to which l 
have first referred, the court say: It may be 
laid down as a legal axiom, that in all govern- 
ments, in which the municipal regulations are 
not absolutely opposed to slavery, persons re- 
duced to that state may be held in it. 

The foundation of the first proposition, the 
assumed fact on which it rests, is therefore taken 
from it. Itis not true, as we have seen, that 
slavery exists only by force of local statutes. It 
existed in these colonies long anterior to any lo- 
cal statute in relation to it. Those statutes re- 
cognised and regulated, but did not establish il. 
The principle stated by the Conrt in Louisiana, 
to which J have referred, was that on which it 
rested. The persons brought to the colonigg by 
the African company, bad been reduced to la- 
very, according to the laws and customs of their 
own country, either as Captives in war, or in 
whatever other mode, and there being no muni- 
cipal regulation in the colonies opposed to it, 
they were held in that condition. The remam- 
ing branch of this proposition, that slavery can- 
not exist beyond the limits of the State in which 
it is established, I will consider presently. 

The next proposition stated by Senators ig 
this: The laws of a conquered country remain in 
force until they are altered by the conqueror. It 
is not necessary to deny this position, but it is de- 
sirable to understand it. A country subdued by 
force of arms is held as a conguest until the right 
of the conqueror is acknowleuged by a trealy 
peace, or until so long a time has elapsed as 
destroy the right of post timine of the nation from 
whom it has been wrested by force of arms. 
it had been yielded in the treaty of peace, the 
terms of thal treaty settle the conditiou of the In- 
habitants. Now, that New Mexico and Califor- 
nia are the fruits of conquest—that Mexico has 
been compelled to yield them by the terror of our 
arms, and for the preservation of her nationality 
—is a proposition which I do not doubt. But she 
has yielded them, and a definilive treaty of peace 
has settled the condition of their inhahitants. They 
no longer stand upon the footing of a conquered 
people. They were left by the terms of that trea. 
ty free io choose between Mexico and the United 
States. If they had adhered to the former, they 
would have continued to enjoy the benefit of 
Mexican laws by a removal to sume other parto 
Mexico. If they chose the latter, they became 
at once entitled to the privileges of citizens of the 
United States, and in due time to be admitted as 
members of the Union. Can those privileges be 
enjoyed in subserviance to Mexican Laws? 
citizen of the United States has the privilege of 
worshipping God according io the dictates of bis 
own conscience. The laws of Mexico prescribe 
the only form in which that worship is allowed. 
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A citizen of the United States is entitled to his 
personal liberty; lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels are liable for the payment of his debts, 
but his person is exempt. For non-payment of a 
debt the laws of Mexico subject to slavery, 
which can only be terminated by the certificate 
of the creditor that the debt has been discharged. 
Are Mexicans who have elected to become citi- 
zens of the United States still subject to these 
Jaws? Are citizens of the United States who 
have emigrated or may emigrate to these territo- 
ries, to be subjected to them? Who will affirm 
this? Let it be remembered that, in no one of 
the cases which have been referred to by Sena- 
tors, was the question we ere considering distinct- 
Jy ia issue. 

The opinions on which they rely are the obiler 
dicta of the learned judges who uttered them. In 
the caf decided by Lord Mansfield, the question 
was, whether the King, by virtue of his royal 
prerogative—that is, independent of Parliament 
could impose the duty or tax which was the 
subject of controversy. It was a question of 
British constitutional law, and was the ouly one 
decided in the case. In the case of Center, the 
inquiry related to the validity of a decree in a 
court of admiralty in Florida, established by the 
Territorial Legislature, under the authority of 
Congress; and the questions which it was neces- 
sary to decide were the right of this Govern- 
ment to acquire territory, and the consequent 

ower lo govern it. In the case of Strother and 
ta the point decided was, that the inhabitants 
of Louisiana were entilled to the protection of 
their property, as well under the treaty as by the 
law of nations, and, in determining the question 
of title to have the benefit of those Jaws ynder 
which it accrued. The distinct question whether 
the laws of a country which is acquired by trea- 
ty, incorporated into the United States as an in- 
tegral portion of it whose inhabitants are decla- 
red to be entitled to the privilege of citizens of 
the United States, and for which a Territorial 
Government bas been established by Congress 
the question whether those Jaws continue to exist 
and to operate prospectively, has not, I think, 
been decided. In relation to the past, they are 
certainly effective to protect rights acquired un- 
der them; but in relation to the future, the laws 
of the United States and those made by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, under the authority delega- 
ted them, are the only recognized laws of the 
Territory, unless Congress shall otherwise pro- 
vide. Accordingly, in the act establisuiug Terri- 
torial Governments in Louisiana and Florida, 
e is in each case an express provision contin- 
uing the pre-existing laws, under oertain restric- 
- tons. It without this provision they would have 
been in force, why was it made? 

But, Mr. President, it is quite certain, that sla- 
very is abolished in Mexico? 1 do not speak 
now of peonage, or white slavery, but that of the 
African race? The Senator from Rhode Island, 
(Mr. Clarke,) has exhibited the decrees of the 
Mexican President and Congress of the 15th 
September, 1829, and of 1837. Now, it 18 very 
clear that slu ery had not been abolished by the 
Ist act, or there would have remained no slaves 
to be manumilied by the second. And yet it pro- 
vides that the * owners of slaves manumitted by 
this (the second) act shall be indemnified for the 

givterest they hold in them,” &c. It is certain, 
then, that there were slaves in Mexico in 1837, 
not withstanding the decree abolishing slavery in 
1829. ‘The truth J suppose to be, that these de- 
crees were acis declaratory of the will of the Go- 
vernment, to be carried into effect when its finan- 
cis] condition permitted. They did not mean to 
deprive the owner of his property without in- 
demnifying him. Accordingly, in the second de- 
cree, they provide for an appraisement and the 
issue of scrip to the owner, payable at the Trea- 
sury. This appraisement was to be made by du- 
ly considering the personal qualities of the slaves.” 
How were the appraisers to do this unless the 
slaves were produced to them, and how could 
they be produced if they became free co instanii, 
on the publication of the decree, and before the 
appraisements were made, and of course at li- 
berty to go wherever they might think proper. | 
suppose, therefore, looking merely to these de- 
erees, that the abolition of slavery in Mexico 
enacted by them remains to be completed by the 
appraisement of the slaves, and the indemnifica- 
tion of their owners, and that until this is done, 
they are inoperative, or rather their operation is 
incomplete. 

And now, sir, having offered to the Senate such 
suggestions as occur to me on the question we 


have been examining, a turn to the consideration 
of that which is in my judgment most important 
—the right of every citizen of the United States 
to remove with hisproperty, of whatsoever kind 
to any territory of the United States. He who 
denies this is prepared to deny the right of all to 
participate equally in that which has been acqui- 
red by the united effort of all; to assert, as a le- 
gislator, what as an individual he would blush to 
affirm, that the majority of a joint association 
have a right to appropriate exclusively to tbem- 
selves the whole gains of the co partnership. The 
farmer of the North may emigrate to these terri- 
tories with his family and househuld goods, with 
his apprentices and hired laborers, his herds and 
his fiocks, his property of every description. 
Why ts not 9 like privilege accorded to the South- 
ern planter? I am told that negroes are not pro- 
perty beyond the limits of the states in which the 
owner resides: that beyond those limits they are 
considered as persons, over whom the owner can 
exercise no dominion. Mr. President, | have be- 
fure pointed out the fallacy of this position, but 
I desire again to expose it to the view of the Se- 
nate. Sir, ne case has been, no case can be pro- 
duced to sustain it. Certain State courts have 
affirmed that a slave brought with the consent of 
his owners within the limits of a Stete, whose 
laws forbid slavery, thereby becomes free. The 
correctness of these decisions may well be doubt- 
ed, so far as they apply to a ei:izen of the United 
States transiently passing through such States, 
not resident therein; but, waiving this it must be 
obvious to every Senator that they fall very short 
of the position which they are adduced to main. 
tain. They do not decide that the slave becomes 
free by passing beyond the limits of the State 
where his master resides, but by enlefing within 
the limits of a State whose laws forbid slavery. To 
sustain the position which is contended here, it is 
necessary to produce a case which decides that 
a slave becomes free by passing into a territory 
where there is no law prohibiting slavery which 
is the common property of all the people of the 
United States, whose inhabitants owe a common 
allegiance to a government whose constitution 
aod laws do not probibit, but expressly recognize 
the” proprietary interest of the master in his 
slave. Such a case has not and can not be pro- 
duced. The precise converse was decided in the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the case to which 
l have before referred. The learned Judge who 
pronounced it as a legal axiom, that in all govern- 
meats in which the municipal regulations are not 
absolutely opposed to slavery, persons reduced to 
that state may be held in it. If then, the aboli- 
tion of slavery has not been completed in Mexi- 
co, or if, as 1 suppose, Mexican laws will have 
ceased to exist, under the provisions of the treaty, 
from the establishment of territorial governments 
in New Mexico and California, and the extension 
of the laws of the United States over them, this 
is, then, the precise case suggested by the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, io which persons pre- 
Viously reduced to slavery, may be held in it. 

1 bare said that slaves are recognized as such 
in the constitution and laws of the United States. 
They are recognized both as s and as pro- 
perty. As persons they constitute an element of 
representation, giving political rights to their own- 
ers which they would not other wise possess, As 
property they are liable to taxation, and have been 
subjected to it whenever you have resorted todi- 
rect taxes. Your laws provide for the taxation 
of slaves, and the collection of the tax by dis- 
tress and sale, by your officer of the slave so 
taxed. Under the operation of these lawa, slaves 
are now held who have been purchased from 
your officer, under warrants issued by your com- 
mand. They have been sold at your instance, 
and the proceeds of the sales have been paid into 
the national treasury. You are daily repeating 
this operation by the sale of slaves under execu- 
tions founded ou judgments recovered against de- 
faulting officers. Do you mean to deny the title 
which has been given by your command, under 
the authority of your laws, while you retain in 
your treasury the price of the slave? 

"Again: elaves are recognized as properly by 
your navigation laws. You provide for their trans- 
portation coastwise, from the port of any State 
to “any port or place within the limits of the 
United States.” You require certain things to be 
done by the owner, and thereupon your officer, 
under the authority of law, grants him a permit 


to transport his slave expressly to any port or 
place within the limits of the United States, to 
be sold as a slave, or to be held to service or la- 
bor. Nyw, consider the operation of these laws 


on the question before us. A citizen of Savan- 
nah holding a slave, the issue of one purchased 
by him from your officer, under a sale for direct 
(axes, for which he has paid the price which you 
hold, goes before the collector of that port, and 
having complied with the requisitions of thatlaw 
obtains from him a permit to transport that slave 
to Monterey, a port or place within the limits of 


the United States, there to be sold us a slave, or 
to be held to service or labor; and having your 
title to this slave, and you having his money, he 
has also your permit tocerry him there as a slave, 
tell me what authority is there in any Territory 


of this Union which can override and nullify 


that of the Supreme Government on which it 
depends, and from which it derives whatever 
power it possesses? Holding a title to this slave, 
given by your officer under the authority of your 
laws, while the price which he has paid yet re- 


mains in the National Treasury—having your 


permit to carry him there to be sold as a slave, 


or to be held to service or labor, what authority 
in thas territory, over which you have exclusive 


dominion, can wrest from the owner the right 


which he has thus acquired to the labor and ser- 


vice of this slaw? 


Foreign Politics. 


In a speech lately made by Sir William Moles- 


worth in the British House of Commons, he said: 


For what purpose do we keep 9,000 troops in 


North Ameriea? [hear, hear !] Is it to protect 
the colonists against the United States? But if 
they are loyal at heart they are strong enough to 
protect themselves; if they are disloyal, thrice 
9,000 men will not keep them down, (hear, hear.] 
But suppose they were to separate from us, and 
to form independent states, or even to join the 
United States, would they not become more pro- 
fitable as colonists than they are at present? 
[bear!] The United States of America, are in 
the strictest signification of the word, still colo- 
nies of Great 
colony of Tyre, and the cities of lonia and Sicily 
were colonies of Greece; for the word colony 
does not necessarily imply dependency, but 
merely a community composed of persons who 
have removed from one country and settled in 
another, for the purpose of cultivating it (hear, 
hear I]. 
of the United States are iu every point of view 
more useful to us thao all our other colonies put 
together (hear, heac!). 
the United States, produce and manufactures to 
the value of £8,000,000—an amount equal to the 
whole of our real export trade to all our colonial 
dominions, which we govern al a cost of £4,000- 
000 a year; while the United States costs us for 
consular and diplomatic services not more than 
£15,000 a year, (hear, hear!] and not one ship 
of war is required to protect our trade with the 
United States. 


ritain, [hear !] as Cartbage was a 


Now our colonies (as I will term them) 


In 1844 we exported to 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE PRESENT 


COLONIAL POLICY. 


The powerful and instructive speech of Sir 
William Molesworth is by far the ablest and 


the completest exposure of colonial misrule that 
has ever been laid before the 
tenness of the whole fabric is laid bare, and not a 


@ublic. ‘Ihe rot- 


word can be said with any show of decency or | 


grace even in extenuation—unless, indeed, it be 
lo acknowledge the evil manfully and to set 
about reformation. ` 


We have, exclusive of the possessions under 


the management of the East India Company,. 


forty Colonies,—four in Europe, five in North 


America, five in Africa, three among the Asiatic 
Islands, and five in the Pacific. The very num. 
ber is overwhelming. These Colonies are scat- 
tered tothe 47th degree of South latitude, and 
Britain’s red mark reaches to the magnetic pole; 


in longitude they make the circle of the globe. 
Our whole colonial population is 5,000,000 ; one- 
half of which only is of European race, or of the 
race of the conqueror, the remainder consisting 
of 1,400,000 feeble and semi-barbarous Cingalese, 
and 1, 000, 000 of more barbarous emancipated 
Africans. The whole are scattered unequally 
over about 5,000,000 of equare miles, giving con- 
sequently about one inhabitant to each mile! 

he expense of governing our 5,000,000 of co- 
lonists is, according io Sir William Molesworth’s 
judicial and careful estimate, a charge of 8,000- 
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000i. a year; one-half falling on the nation, and 
one half on the colonists themselves. All the 
charges of the territories under the government 
of the East India Company, with 120,000.000 
of inhabitants, are covered by a revenue of about 
22,000,000/., including the interest of a large 

ublic debt, Indian and European. Were the 

ndian expenditure on the same scale as that of 
“ the Colonies,” taking population as the basis of 
our estimate, it would amount exactly to 192, 
000,000/., which would be from eight to nine 
years’ purchase of the whole Indian revenue. 
On the other hand, were the colonial expendi- 
ture on the same scale as the Indian, it ought, in- 
stead of being 8,000,000/., to be less than 1, 
000, 0001. This is an useful illustration, and the 
more so asthe Hon. the East India Company 
is not considered too parsimonious an adminis- 
trator. 

But the cost of Colonies to the nation estima- 
ted by Sir Wiiliam Molesworth does not include 
the burthen of monopolies, which may, even af- 
ter their mitigation, be still taken at not less than 
3,000 0002. which added to the 4, 000, 0001. will 
make 7,000,000/. If, then, it were possible to 
get rid of the whole of this unprofitable burthen, 
it would be a measure equivalent Ao paying off at 
once, ‘one-fourth part”? of the whole national 
debt! The evil is, certainly, too inveterate and 
Jong continued to admit of so great a reform; 
but a reasonable approach to it is easy, and 
ought to be the objoct of an enlightened adminis- 
tration. 

As to any solid national advantage derivable 
from the majority of our Colonies, he would be 
a bold man that would attempt any rational proof 
of it. To vapour in general terms, of which there 
has been too much, serves only to mystify, and is 
mischievous. A few of them are valuable for 
the protection of our commerce among barba- 
rous nations; and a few may, although this is 
more doubtful, be necessary to the maintenance 
of our naval and military power. As to emigra- 
tion, the relief which we have received from it 
we owe chiefly tothe United States; which takes 
five emigrants to one taken by our own Colonies, 
the best of which are less fit to receive emigra- 
tion than the territory of the Union—and the ma- 
jority of them, from climate, altogether unfit. 

Commerce was the original purpose for which 
the Colonies were founded, and yet there is no 

one respect in which the failure has been so emi 
nent. Ina bolstered trade we exported to them 
in 1844 to the declared value of 9,000, 000l.; and 
in order to enable our merchants to gain proba- 
bly some ten per cent. profit on this amount, that 
is 90U,U0UL., the nation has to pay in charges and 
monopoly burthens 7,000 000ʃ., which is a pre- 
mium of from 7001. to 800“. per cent. on the 
profits of the question! Our exports to the Uni- 
ted States are, at least, equal to those to all our 
Colonies in the five quarters of the globe, and 
they cost the nation nothing, unless a consulate 
of 15,0004. a year be worth naming. Compared, 
then tothe Colonies which we preserve, the Colo- 
nies which we have lost area pecuniary gain of 
7,000, 0004. per annum. 

Our exports to the West Indies amount to 2, 
800,0004., but our expenditure.on their amount 
is 700,0001., to which if we add the protection to 

‘sugar, molasses, rum, and coffee, it will be 
found that the expense which we incur exceeds 
the whole value of the trade, and cannot be less 
than ten times great as the whole of its profits. 
Qur exports to Brazil are larger than those to the 
West Indies, and they cost us nothing. The 
profits of this trade are, therefore,a clear gain ; 
whereas for every shilling the nation gains in the 
West trade it loses ten! 

We must take other opportunities of recurring 
to this subject—far too large and important a one 
for a single discussion. We have prubably, how- 
ever, said enough to show thal a great evil exists 
which must be abated. Some inconsiderate par- 
ties would ascribe the whole blame of its exist- 
ence to the Colonial Office; but this is simply 
childish. No amount of talent, diligence, or otti- 
cial dexterity can compensate for innate defects 
which are irremediable; and the consequence is 
that the satisfactory administration of five mll- 
lions of men, scattered over 5, 000, 000 of square 

miles of the earth’s surface, by any power that 
can be created in Downing street, is sbout as 

hopeless as a wise and efficient administration of 
the Chinese Empire from the same locality. 

The obvious remedy as far as it can be carried, 

is to delegate the administration of the Colonies 
to themselves—to create more representative 
governments, and to interfere less with those 
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which already exist. There are, at least, ten 
Colonies, or one-fourth part of the whole num- 
ber, at present administered by the Crown, and 
admitted to be the worst admjnistered. By grant- 
ing free constitutions to these, their own govern- 
ment would be more efficiently and economical 
ly administered, and a vast amount of vain and 
unprofitable labor saved to the Colonial Office. 

[ Examiner. 


From the London Economist] 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


At the time of the Commonwealth, the Dutch 
were the objects of our jealousy and maritime 
animosity ; now the Americans have taken their 
place. We never hear a word now about Dutch 
ships, but much about American ships. We ad- 
mit the danger of their rivalry. By their supe 
rior skill and better management, with no other 
advantages, they have ousted®us nearly from the 
South Sea whale fishery. They have set us the 
example—taught us how to improve; but our 
ship-masters and merchants, wedded to their own 
customs, and impeded certainly by duties on 
timber and other articles, which did operate to 
prevent tbem sailing as cheap as the Americans, 
have been slow to learn, and the Americans have 
distanced them. Thal may be assumed as an exam- 
ple of a rivalry that must in the end be perhaps 
overpowering. It is perfectly clear, that, were 
there no increase of population and wealth, there 
could be no increase of trade, and no iucrease 
of shipping. lt is equally clear, therefore, that, 
of two maritime countries, ceteris paribus, that one 
will multiply its mercantile shipping and seamen 
the fastest which most rapidly increases in popu. 
lation and Wealth. Even including all the colo- 
nies of Great Britain, the ratio of increase in 
the United States, is much greater than the ratio 
in our country. They have more means, 
and the peculisrities of their institutions allow 
of freedom for enterprise, and of a rapid devel. 
opmentof population and wealth, which are im- 
practicable in Great Britain, or in any of the 
old countries of Europe. America receives 
by hundreds of thousands the overflowing popu- 
lation of Europe into her bosom; and must 
in proportion increase faster than any of 
the states of Europe. No navigation laws of 
ours can in any important degree retard the rapid 
development of the formidable rival; and what- 
ever retards that, will in a great degree (inti- 
mately conuected as the two countries are by 
commerce) retard the development of the re- 
sources to the maritime power of England. Ex- 
perience has shown that as the United States 
grow in greatness, we grow too, though not 
quite as rapidly. II is for our interest, therefore 
—unable as we are, and shall be, ultimately to 
prevent her surpassing England—to share her 
greatness by the most friendly acls—to do noth- 
ing to relard—and everything in our power to 
promote it. Instead, therefore, of following the 
narrow policy of Mr. Herries and the ship-own- 
ers, to close our East India and colonial trade 
to the Americans, the fulure welfare of the 
nation requires that we should remove ail restric- 
tions on that and every other trade in which the 
Americans are concerned, sure that whatever 
promotes their trade will promote our own ; and 
that whaiever unites the two nations in friendly 
bonds will tend to develope the resources, and 
preserve, for an immeasutable period, the gran- 
deur of our own Country. 


IrnELAND.—We find in a recent number of the 
London Agricultural and Industrial Journal, some 
interesting statistics bearing upon the questions 
of population, food and labor in Ireland. It js 
stated that the population of Jreland, as determi- 
ned by the census of 1841, is 8,175,124 souls, of 
whom four millions are males; and of these, two 
millions and a quarter nay be considered as of 
the laboring age. Now, as there are in Ireland 
thirteen millions and a half acres of arable land, 
there is precisely the allocation, to every 100 
acres of 17 laboring men; butas of the Irish po- 
pulation only two-thirds are actually engaged in 
agriculture, it may be considered that to every 
100 acres there are 11 laborers dependent for 
employment; and on those again are depend- 
ent for support, females, old men and children, 
to the number of 29; and these persons must be 
supported by the land out of the produce before 
proliis can be reckoned, or the value and propor. 
tions of rem can be struck—in all 40 persons, | of 
whom 20 are females, 9 are feeble old men and 


children, and 11 are working men. Thus forthe 
whole country: 


Agricultural females, 2,709 286 
Old men and boys, 1,219,178 
Agricultural laborers, 1,490,107 

Total, 5,418,571 


Now, if we refer to the circumstances under 
which the working land upon the large farm sys 
tem is conducted, we shall find, as well from 
practice as from the estimates put forward by the 
best informed writers, such as Professor Low, 
that on a farm of five hundred acres there will 
be permanently engaged the farmer, his sleward, 
or foreman, and twenty workmen. There will 
be at certain seasons extra field work done by 
men, women, and children, who, if not of the fa- 
milies of the workmen, must be drawn from some 
source external to the farm, and must, eftept at 
those short periods, live upon means not derived 
from farm labor. The staff of the farm employ- 
ed upon and living by means of it is reckoned as 
above. Now let us suppose thirteen and a half 
millions of acres of arable land in Ireland arran- 
ged and cultivated on this plan, there will be em- 
ployed twenty-two persons to each 500 acres; 
but we have seen (bat upon 500 acres there are 
dependent fifty-five working males. Employ- 
ment, cannot, therefore, be afforded to one-half, 
indeed but to two-fifths, and there will re- 
main: 


Females, 1,725,671 
Old men and male children, 721,508 
Laborers, 894,063 

3,351,242 


For whom the Jand can afford no employment; 
who cannot by their labor earn in any way their 
share of the produce of the land ; and the ques 
tion, truly important for the landlord who has to 
seek for rent, as well as for the farmer who has 
to pay rent, is the manner in which these three 
and ahalf millions of surplus people are to be 
removed, or in some way provided for. 

We have presented, it will be understood, not 
our own views but the substance of an article 
from a foreign periodical. Sir Richard Kane is 
the reputed author; but by whoever written, it 
contains food for reflection. 


Home Policy. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE 8 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


How il affects the Farmer and the Planter. 


Shipped in 1820 365 tons. 
“ 1825 34.893 “ 
7 1829 112083 “ 
s 1834 383,547 
4 12837 881.026 
n 1838 739,293 „ 
a 1839 819.327 
( (2) 
4 1841 11088 
“ 1842 1,118,031 “ 
“ 1843 1263.539 “ 

4“ 1844 1,631,699 “ 
“ 1845 2.023.052 
1846 2,343,992 “ $ 
40 1847 2,982,309 


The chief object of this journal being that of 
promoting the interests of the planter and thé 
farmer, we now submit the above statement of 
the growth of the anthracite coal trade of Penn- 
sylvania, with a view to call the attention of both 
to the important influence it has already bad 
upon those interests. 

The price of a ton of coal at the place of ship- 
ment on the canal, or at the railroad depot, is 
about $2, of which one portion goes to the men 
who open the mines and prepare them for being 
worked; another to those engaged in the prepa- 
ration of the machinery; a tbird to those who 
raise the coal; and a fourth to the men and 
horses engaged in transporting it to railroad of 
canal depot. ‘The head operator has a small 
part, which invariably goes to the preparation of 
new machinery, and is thus divided among 
workmen. The land-owner takes a small part 
as rent, but the aggregate expenditures of the 
owners of land in the making of roads and other 
improvements are greater than their aggregate 
reeeipts—so that, taking the whole price of the 
coal it may be assumed that every dollar received 
for it is paid out to) miners, laburers and other 
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workmen employed in its production. If, now, 
we could trace the money that is thus paid out, 
we should find that nearly the whole of it goes to 
the farmer. The food of the workinen and their 


- families absorbs a large portion of their earnings, 


and much of the balance goes toward the build- 


_ ing of houses, by which is afforded to the farmer 


a market for the timber by which his best lands 
have been encumbered. He now sells, instead of 
destroying it. His wagon and horses, and his sons 
are employed in hauling it to market, at intervals 
when they would otherwise be idle, whereby his 
land is cleared and he obtains the means of en- 
closing and improving it. Another part of their 
wages goes lo paying for clothes and shoes, 
which represent little more than the wool, and 
the hides, and the food of the men employed in 
their conversion—and thus the farmer absorbs 
nearly the whole proceeds of the coal mine, 
which is a mere machine for the conversion of 
his products into a form to fit them for market. 

By the time the coal reaches the place of con- 


sumption, the average price is about $4 per ton. 


Two dollars are thus added, and a similar exami- 
nation will show that of this nearly all goes to 
the farmer. A part is for the tolls on the canal 
or railroad, most of which is again expended in 
the payment for labor in repairing and extending 
those works, and that labor represents chiefly the 
food consumed by those who perform it. The 
horse that draws the boat and the men who man- 
age it, are targe consumers of food. The schooner 
by which it is transported again represents a vast 
amount of labor, and the wages of ship-builders 
and sailors go chiefly for food for themselves 
and families. The value of the three millions of 
coal sent to market last year being taken at 
twelve millions, we may, we think, safely as- 
sume that ten of those millions went directly to 
the farmer in payment for ſood and other of his 
products. Ifso, it follows that the market di- 
rectly afforded to the farmer by this trade still in 
its infancy, in the last year, was equal, if not 
superior, to the average exports of ſood to all the 
world, from 1840 to 1846. 

This, however, is but the first and smallest of 
the effects upon the agricultural interest, pro- 
duced by the existence of this trade, yet as we 
bave said, and as we beg the farmer to observe, 
in its infancy, and capable of being increased to 
an almost indefinite extent. We would ask 
him now to look to the numerous furnaces that have 
grown up since railroads and canals have render- 
ed accessible the coal mines of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and to recollect that every ton of iron 
(bat is produced represents chiefly the food con- 
sumed by the men employed in its production. 
Let him then look to the numerous mills and 
factories that have grown up in towns aad villa- 
gee where no waler-power existed, and where, 
without this fuel, such action would have been 
impossible—to the thousand of steam-engines ip 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, engaged in 
the conversion of iron into other engines, of food 
and cotton into cloth, of food and rags into pa- 
per, and finally into newspapers, and thus facili- 
tating the further application of labor to the con- 
version of bis products into the various forms re- 
quired to suit the tastes of those who desire to be 
eonsumers, and his customers—and above all let 
bim look at the wonderful demand for sailing 
and steam vessels, and particularly of the latter 
Since the employment of cheap fuel has enabled 
their owners to carry passengers at such low 
rates that every body travels, and to transport 
grain and flour, and peaches and apples, at rates 
so moderate that the farmer obtains on his farm 
nearly the same 7 70 that is paid by the consu- 
mer in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
and let him then determine if the indirect gain to 
him by the existence of this trade is not far 
more than that which he realizes from supplying 
food to the coal-miners, and laborers, and others 
directly engaged in the production of the coal 
itself, although tbat alone furnishes him a mar- 
ket for probably ten millions of his products. 
Having made this examination, let him determine 
for himself if he is net the chief gainer by the 
trade. He can scarcely fail to see that every ton 
of coal that is miued tends to increase the price 
of bis great product, food, while increasing the 
facility of clearing and cultivating his better 
soila—nor can he fail to see that every ton that 
is consumed tends to diminish the labor required 
for produciog spades and plows, and harrows, 
and clothing, and all other of the commodities 
required for his consumption, and that thus he 
gains on all bands by the creation of this great 


market for load. 


Is this, however, all the farmer gains? 
not. Did not this coal trade exist, the men who 
are now producers of coal and consumers of 
food would be producers of food. Instead of 
customers they would be rivals. The men who 
now work coal mines, and- smelt iron ore, and 
convert pig metal into bars, and make steam- 
engines, and build steamboats, and get out stone 
and lumber for building factories, and those who 
run these engines, and man the steamboats, and 
work in the factories, would now, to the extent 
of probably a hundred thousand able-bodied men, 
be raising food in Ohio or Illinois or Wisconsin, 
and thus the diminution in the market for the 
products of the farmer would be attended by an 
increase in the supply of those products and 
diminution in their value. it can scarcely be 
doubted that the production of coal and the power 
which it has given for the advantageous applica- 
tion of labor in a variety of, ways, have made a 
market for more than $50,000,000 worth of food 
and lumber, and other agricultural products. 
Let then, the farmer calculate what would be 
the-effect of the closing of such an outlet for the 
commodities that he has to sell, and let him add 
thereto the further effect that would result from 
an increase of the supply by reason of the con- 
version of miners and mechanics, and all the 
other persons who owe their employment to the 
existence of this trade, and then endeavor to 
estimate the advantages that he derives from it. 
Let him see if he would not have more transpor- 
tation to perform, while wasting more maoure, 
and getting smaller prices at the end of his jour- 
ney. 
Were it closed there would be an instant de- 
terioration in the value of his farm, and in the 
price of food, all of which, wheat, and rye, and 
corn, and pork, and bacon, and cheese, would 
then, assuredly, be cheap enough for export. 
If he doubt this, let him look to see which are 
the countries that now supply cheap food, and he 
will see that they are those which have made no 
market on the land fur the products of the land—. 
Poland, Eastern Germany, and Southern Russia. 
Let him then look to see what is the value of the 
land in (Hose countries, and he will find it almost 
valueless. Let bim next look to see what is the 
value of labor in those countries, and he will 
see that the laborer is little better than a slave. 
As travellers relate, you may see hundreds of 
white women in the fields at work, without 
bonnet, shoe, or stocking. 

Abolish coal mines and iron-furnaces, and 
clese the factories now dependent upon coal for 
a supply of power, and the’farmers of this coun- 
try may at once become competitors with the 
poor people of Germany, and’ Poland, and Rus- 
sia, for the ever varyiog market of England, the 
securing of which js deemed by many of our 
politicians as the first and great object of all 
legislation. Abolish those markets for food, and 
we can bave that one, so-highly coveted, but the 
farmer will obtain less for his food, and he will 
waste on the road to distant markets the manure 
that now goes baclgupon his farm, and he will 
lose the market for his timber, and he will ex- 
baust his poor soils ig raising bushels of wheat, 
because unable to clear rich ones that would 
yield tons of potatoes, and then he will fly to 
other poor lands that are to be again exhausted. 

But, it will be asked, Why talk of abolishing 
the coal trade? lihas grown up and establish- 
ed itself so fully that it cannot be abolished. 
Nothing would be easier. That trade is dependent 
for its prosperity upon the prosperity of the far- 
mer and the planter. Let them reject the aid 
that is even now afforded them by the tariff of 1846, 
insufficient as it is, in the efiort to seduce custo- 
mers to come with their looms and their anvils 
to the side of the plow, and they will become 
poor, and scatter themselves over the West, and 
their demands for iron, and steam-engines, and 
clothing, will diminish, and the coal trade will 
languish, aod the difficulty of maintaining the 
roads and canals by which the coal is trans- 
ported to market will be increased, and, if the 
trade do net absolutely die, it will linger on in a 
miserable existence. It grew under the tariff of 
1828. In 1829 the quantity sent to market was 
112,000 tons. In 1837 it had risen to 881,000 
tons, and farmers, and manufacturers, and coal. 
miners were prosperous. The rapid reduction of 
the tariff after that period ruined the manufactu- 
rers and depressed the farmers, and in 1842, six 
years afterwards, notwithstanding the applica- 
tion of coal to steamboats, the quantity sent to 
market was 1,018,000 tons. 

With the passage of the tariff of 1848 the de- 
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has now become fairly operative, and furnaces 
have ceased to be built, while factories are being 
closed. Coal is a drug in the market, and so are 
likely to be wheat, and corn, and oats, and hay, 
and potatoes. The potatoes, and corn, and hay, 
are commodities of whieh the earth yields large- 
ly, and therefore they will not bear transporta- 
tion. If the market on the ground be lost, the 
farmer must cease to raise them, and such must 
be the result if he will insist Upon driving those 
who are now consumers of food to the West, 
there to become producers of food. Let bim do 
this, and he will exbaust his land, and then run 
away himself. 

The planter will however say that how true 
soever (his may be, as regards the farmer of 
Pennsylvania, he himself can have no interest in 
the coal trade—that he sells no food to miners, 
or to ſurnacemen, or to builders of steam-en- 
gines, and that it is all the same to him whether 
they use anthracite or Liverpool coal, and 
that his cotton will sell for as much in the one 
case as in the other. How far this is true we 
may now inquire. 

The worlu 1s divided into producers of agri- 
cultural products and consumers of them. The 
larger the proportion which the consumers bear 
to the producers, the higher Will be the prices of 
his products, and the more profitable will be tbe 
labor of the farmer, and the more valuable will 
be his land. 

Tbe planter is a producer of food and cotton. 
If the price of food be low, the larger will be 
the proportion of his force that he must apply to 
the production of cotton, and the smaller will be 
bis production of food. If food be high, he will 
raise more of it and less of colton. ' 

The larger the proportion of bis force that is 
applied to the production of cotton the greater 
will be the demand for ships, the higher will be 
freights, the larger will be the quantity of cotton 
in market, and the lower will be its price. The 
less he is compelled to devote himself to cotton 
the lower will be freighis and the higher will be 
prices. 

The diversion of labor from the production of 
food to that of cotton, to the extent of 100,000 
bales, will, at a very moderate calculation, lower 
the price of the whole crop one cent per pound, 
which, upon the present crop, is equal to $19, 
000,000. The diversion of labor from cotton to 
food to the extent of producing a reduction of 
the crop 100,000 bales, will raise the whole crop 
to a similar extent, and the gain to the planters 
will be g10,000,000, in addition to the further 
gain from the increased price of the food they 
have to sell. ; 

These propositions being admitted, as wo 
think they must be, we may now inquire into 
the effect of the coal trade on the plauter's in- 
terest. 

That (rade even now affords, directly or indi- 
rectly, a market for more food than we have 
ever ex ported, more even than we exported last 
year to all paru of the world. In addition to 
this, it affords a market for labor, which, if appli- 
ed to the production of food, would add im- 
mensely to our present large product. The sur- 
plus for which markets would be needed in case 
of the abolition of the coal trade would be more 
than three times as great as it is even at present, 
and the direct effect of such a measure would be 
an enormous fall in the price of food, the pro- 
duction of which would cease to remunerate the 
‘planter, who would then raise less food and more 
cotton. Large crops would make high freights, 
while prices abroad would be low, and the plao- 
ter would be ruined. 

If such would be the effect of a total abolition 
of it, it must be obvious that-every reduction 
of it, however small, tends in the same direction, 
to reduce the value of Southern property, and to 
reduce the power of the planter to improve his 
condition and that of the people whom he em- 
ploys, while every increase, large or small, tends 
in the opposite direction ; that is, to add to the 
value of Southern property and to increase the 
power of the planter to improve bis own condi- 
tion and that of his people. Such being the case 
—and that it is so we entertain no doubt—it is 
obvious that the planter is directly interested in 
every measure(that tend to place the consumer 
by the side of the producer, whether al the mines 
of Pennsylvania or in the factories of Massachu- 
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setts or Rhode Island, because every such mea- 
sure tends to diminish the necessity for emigra- 
tion to lowa or Wisconsin, there to become pro- 
ducers of food. Every man is either a custo- 
mer to the farmer or a rival to him. Hundreds of 
thousands who are now rivals and whose compe- 
tition is now keeping down the price of food and 
colton, would have remained at home to become 
consumers, had the farmers and planters of the 
country understood that protection to the loom 
and the anvil was, in fact and ib truth, protection 
to the plow. 

Throughout the whole Union, properly consid- 
ered, there is no real difference of interests. 
Every measure that tends to increase the number 

oſ consumers in Massachusetts and Pennsylva- 
nia, tends to diminish the necessity for over-stock- 
ing the markets of the world with cotton and 
tobacco, and every measure that diminishes the 
consumers in those States, tends lo render neces- 
sary the application of more force to the pro- 
duction of those staples, with diminished returns. 

By politicians—the class of men who live by 
the labor of others, and are paid, either directly 
or indirectly, out of the taxes they impose—the 
people of this great Union are divided into Nor- 
thern and Southern, Eastern and Western, all 
with opposing interests, but the only true divi- 
sion is into that of producers of food and cotton, 
and consumers of food and cotton. The one bas 
corn and cotton to sell, while the other has labor 
to sell, and corn aud cotton to huy. The more 
buyers of corn and cotton, the: greater will be 
the demand, and the higher will be the prices. 
The more sellers, the less will be the demand, 
and the lower will be the prices. ‘The nearer 

the loom and the anvil can be brought to the 
plow, the more numerous will be the buyers, and 
the larger will be the quantity of cloth or iron 
obtained in exchange for a given quantity of 
labor. The more distant they are, the less will 
be the value of labor estimated in cloth or iron. 
The nearer they are, the less will be the loss of 
manure, the better will be the soil cultivated, 
the more valuable will- be the timber, the lai- 
ger will be the crops, the more regular will be 
the demand for labor, the more industrious will 
be the laborer, the more valuable will be bis 
time to himself and to his employer, and the 
greater will be the power of union for the pur- 
pose of building houses, mills, or railroads. The 
more distant they are, the greater will be the 
waste of manure, the poorer will be the soil that 
can be cultivated, the Jess valuable will be the 
timber, the smaller will be the crops, the more un- 
steady will be the demand for labor, the more diffi- 
cult will it be to obtain labor in harvest, the less 
valuable will be the time of the laborer, either 
to himself or to his-employer, the less will be 
the power of the union for uny purpose of im- 
provement, and the greater will be the tendency 
to fy from each other. Population makes tie 
food come from the rich soils, and facilitates the 
further growth of population because of the in- 
creased facility of procuring food. Depopula- 
tion compels men to abandon rich soils, and fly 
to poor ones, because of the increased difficul- 
ty of obtaining food. Between the planter and 
the farmer, the manufacturer and the coal miner, 
then, there is no opposition of interest. The owner 
of the plow, whether planter or farmer, is, on the 
- contrary, above all, interested in the measures 
necessary for bringing the loom and the anvil to 
his side. 

„Man must everywhere commence with the 
poor soils aud the richer ones cannot be cultiva- 
ted until the consumer and producer are brought 
together. Whatever foreigu interferenco tends 
to prevent this union, tends to compel men to 
scatter themselves over poor soils, io prevent in- 
crease in the reward to labor, and to preveui ad- 
~ Vance in civilizaton; and resistance tu such in- 
terference is a necessary act of self defence. The 
article of chief consumption is food, of which 
rich soils would yield larger quantities in return 
to half the labor required un the poor ones; and 
half the difference would convert jüto cloth all 
colton and wool produced, and make the iron 
used in the Union. Such being the case, the 
exports required to pay for English labor are so 
much absoiute loss, while the great machine it- 
self suffers in the lose of labor that would double 
it in product and in value.” 

Under the influence of political causes so ob- 
vicus, must il not be apparent to every farmer of 
Maryland aud Virginia, and every planter of the 
Carolinas and Georgia, tbat they and their 
children are directly concerned in, and that they 
ought to keep vigilant watch over, the legisla- 
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tion of State and Federal governments, to see 
that no obstacles are created, or allowed to exist, 
which stand in the way of such associations of 
capital and means as will promote the growth in 
our own country of healthful and useful industry 
in every department of human employment? 
And would it not much better comport with the 
true objects and duties nf agricultural societies to 
promote the investigation and establishment of 
truth in reference to questions of such vital im- 
portance, than to waste their time in the repe- 
tition of mere expedients which have been prac-. 
ticed again and again for the last fifty years? 
Some farmers, high in public estimation and as 
high in individual merit, are heard to say :— 
These are matters we must leave to others to 
discuss!“ —but what said Hercules when Called 
on by the wagoner? First put thine own shoul- 
der to the wheel!“ All the world over it is true, 
that, iſ you want a thing done, leave it to others; 
if you want it well done, look to it yourself. 


— 


THE GOLD MINES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


We have been recently looking over the tabu- 
lar statements of the coinage of the United 
States, contained in the Report for 1847, of the 
Director of the Mint, R. M. Patterson, Esq , 
and especially to the table presenting a state- 
ment of the annual amount of deposites of gold, 
for coinage, from mines in the United States. 
The table exhibits these deposites for a term of 
twenty-four years—from 1824 to 1847, inclusive; 
and it appears that the American mines have, in 
this period, yielded the respectable total amount 
of $12,741,653—or somewhat exceeding the 
average sum of half a million a year. The gold- 
yielding States—named in what would seem to 
be the order of their productiveness, (the State 
returns, after 1837, are confused with the Branch 
Mint returns,) are North Carolina, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee. 
The annual product in any one State, as well as 
in the whole gold region, appears to be very ir- 
regular. The most productive year was 1846, 
which sent $1,139,357 to the Mint and its 
branches. Between 1842 and 1843 there was a 


jump upwards in the deposites of from $777,097 


to $1,045,445. Last year (1847) the yield had 
diminished to 9889 085—a decrease of 22 per 
cent. on the previous years’ product (of $1,139,- 
357, as above stated.) 

Twelve millions of dollars, the product of 
American gold mines, is something added to 
the stock of American wealth, albeit added 
slowly during the long term of a quarter cen- 
tury. But, after pondering upon this addi- 
tion, the golden tribute of six Southern States, 
is not the mind suddenly startled by the recolleo- 
tion that Pennsylvania adds this amount of trea- 
sure every year, in her anthracite alone! that, 
last year, for example, the value of her anthra- 
cite brought down to tidewater—nearly 3,000,000 
tons—was actually equal to the value of all this 
gold dug up in the South du@ing the whole twenty- 
four years! Besides, the anthracite of Pennsyl- 
vani isa “fixed fact;” pou hunt for it in the 
mines, and there it is: you do not find it plentiful 
to-day, and all vanished to-morrow; ils value 
does not decrease 22 per cent. in one year, like 
Southern gold; nothing can causo its product to 
decrease—nothing can prevent its annual return 
rapidly increasing—but the infamous Locofoco 
system of free trade, the ruinous tariff of 1846 ; 
by which, while the petty gold interest of the 
South remains unaffected, the great coal interest 
of Pennsylvania is struck down—the furnace aod 
factory tires put out, that needed it when iron 
and mill goods were profitable, and the work- 
man who dug and transported it deprived of his 
employment and wages. Gold has an intrinsic 
value, very little affected by the labor required 
to mine and bring it into use. Pennsylvania coal, 
as we have previously sven, derives five-sixths 
of its value from the labor which transfers it 
trom the depths of the earth to the borders of 
tide-water. It is labor, therefore, which is struck 
down; itis the industry of the free while miner 
which suffers, whenever the Calhoun-and-Nulli- 
fication free trade legislation of the South is 
allowed to prevail in Congress, aided by the infi- 
delity, the treachery, the moral treason” apos- 
lacy Irom their own State interests of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

What might not Pennsylvania become, from 
her anthracite trade alone, if this were properly 
encouraged—if all the sons of Pennsytvania 
would stand by it, with courage aud honesty— 


with even the consistent firmness with which 
Southern free-traders, nullifiers, and fanatical 
abstractionists generally, stand by their ideal m- 
terests and imaginary rights! Twelve millions 
a year! capable too, of a natural healthy in- 
crease of from 25 to 30 per cent. annually! li 
would not be long before the coal of Pennsylvs- 
nia would overtake the cotton of the South—and 
in fact, furnish to American industry the motive 
power for manfacturing that cotton within the 
limits of the United States. 

The estimated value of last year’s cotton crop 
was §75,000,000, which, in the manufacture, 
according to the British rule of charging the 
wrought article at three times the value of the 
raw material, gave $150,000,000 of wages to the 
labor which converted it ;—five-sixths of the 
whole, yielding $125.000,000, having been manu- 
factured out of the United States, to the great 
loss, both directly and indirectly, of American 
labor. i 

One and the same system of protecting Ameri- 
can industry would develope the mighty coal. 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and give to the country 
at large the still vaster benefits derivable from 
the consumption at home, of its raw materials. 
Give the country but ten years of adequate pro- 
tection, and it will laugh at the Southern gold- 
mines—at all the gold mines on earth: a years’ 
profits in the coal mines, the furnaces and facto- 
ries, would buy the fee-simple of them all, with 
that of the silver and diamond mines superadded. 

[V. American and U. S. Gazelle. 


The Presidency. 


LETTER OF GEN. TAYLOR. 
East PascaGouta, Sept. 4, 1848. 


Dear Sin: On the 22d day of April last, 1 ad- 
dressed you a letter explaining my views in regard 
to various matters of public policy, lest my fel- 
low-citizen3 might be misled by the many con- 
tradictory and conflicting statements in respect 
to them which appeared in the journals of the 
day and were circulated throughout the country. 
I now find myself misrepresented and misunder- 
stood upon another point, of such importance to 
myself personally, if not tu the country at lârge, 
as to claim from mea candid and connected ex- 
position of my relations 4% the public in regard 
io the pending Presidential canvass. 

The utmost ingenuity has been expended upon 
several letters and detached sentences of letters, 
which have recently appeared over my signature, 
to show that I occupy an equivocal altitude to- 
wards the various parties into which the people 
are divided, and especially towards the Whig 
party as represented by tbe National Convention 
which assembled in Philadelphia in June last. 
Had these letters aod scraps of letters been pub. 
lished or construed in connection with what [ 
have heretofore said upon this subject, I should 
not now have to complain of the speed with 
which my answers to isolated questions bave 
been given up to the captious criticism of those 
who have been made my enemies by a fomina- 
tion which has been tendered to me without s0 
licitation or arrangement of mine, or of the 
manner in which selected passages in some of 
my letters, written in the freedom and careless- 
ness of a confidential correspondence, have been 
communicated to the public press. But riven 
from the context, and separated from a series of 
explanatory facts and circumstances which are, 
in 80 far as thia canvass is concerned, bistorical, 
they are as deceptive us though they were posi- 
tive fabrications. l address you this letter to 
correct the injustice that has been done me, 
and the public to the extent that I am an object 
of interest to them, by this illiberal process. 

1 shall not weary you by an elaborate recita 
of every incident counected with the first pre 


sentation of my name as a candidate for the Presi- . 


dency. 1 was then al the head of the American 
army in the Valley of the Rio Grande. | wa 
surrounded by Whigs and Democrats who 1 
stood by me in the trying hours of my life, a0 
whom it was my destiny to conduct through 
scenes of still greater trial. My duty to tba 
army, and to the Republic whose battles we 
were waging, forbade me assuming a position 0i 
seeming hostility to any portion of the brave ml 
under my command—ali of whom knew | was 
Whig io principle, for I made no concealmen 
of my political sentiments or predjlections. 8 
Such has been the violence of party strugg" 
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during our late Presidential elections, that the 
acceptance of a nomination under the rigorous 
interpretations given to the obligations of a can- 
didate presented to the public with a formulary 
of political principles, was equivalent almost to 
a declaration of uncompromising enmity to all 
who did not subscribe to its tenets. I was un- 
willing to hazard the effect of such relationship 
towards any of the soldiers under my command 
when in front of an enemy common to us all. It 
wuld have been unjust in itself, and it was as 
repugnant to my own feelings as it was to my 
duty. I wanted unity in the army, and forebore 


down. Such a nomination, as indicating a coin- 
cidence of opinion on the part of those making it. 
should not be regarded with disfavor by those 
who think with me; as a compliment personal 
to myself, it should not be expected that I would 
repulse them with insult. I shall not modify my 
views to entice them to my side; I shall not re- 
ject their aid when they join my friends volun- 
tarily. 

} have said I was not a party candidate, nor 
am 1 in that straightened and sectarian sense 
which would prevent my being the President of 
the whole people, in case of my election. I did 


any act that might sow the seeds of distrust and | not regard myself as one before the Convention 


discord ln its ranks. I have not my letters writ- 
ten at the time before me, but they are all of one 
import, and in conformity with the views herein 
ex pressed. ” 

Meanwhile I was solicited by my peraonal 
friends and by strangers, by Whigs and Demo- 
erats, to consent to become a candidate. I was 
nominated by the people in primary assemblies— 
by Whigs, Democrats and Natives, in separate 
and mixed meetings. I resisted them all, and 
continued to do so till led to believe that my 
opposition’ was assuming the aspect of a defiance 
of the popular wishes. I yielded only when it 
looked like presumption to resist longer, and 
even then I should not have done so had not the 
nomination been presented to me ina form un- 
likely to awaken acrimony or reproduce the bit- 
terness of feeling which attends popilar elections 
I say it insincerity and truth that a part of the 
inducement to my consent was the hope that by 
going into the canvass it would be conducted 
witb candor if not with kindness. It has been 
no fault of mine that this anticipation haa proved 
a vain one. 

After I permitted myself to be announced for 
the Presidency, under the circumstances above 
noticed, 1 accepted nomination after nomination 
in the spirit in which they were tendered. They 
were made irrespective of parties, and so ac- 
knowledged. No one who joined in those nomi- 
vations could have been deceived as to my politi- 
cal views. From the beginning till now | have 
declared myself to be a Whig on all proper occa- 
sions. Wish tbis distinct avowal published to 
the world, I did not think that 1 had a right to 
repel nominations from political opponents any 
more than 1 had a right to refuse the vote of a 
democrat at the polls; and 1 proclaimed it 
abroad that 1 should not reject the proffered 
support of any body of my fellow citizens. This 
was my position when in- November last I re- 
turned to the United States; long before’ either 
of the great divisions of the people had held a 
National Convention, and when it was thought 
doubtful if one of them would hold any. 

Matters stood in this attitude till spring, when 
there were so many statements in circulation 
concerning my views upon questions of national 
policy, that Í feit constrained to correct the 
errors into which the public mind was falling by 
a more explicit enunciation of principles, which 
1 did in my letter to you in April last. That 
letter, and the facts which I have detailed as 
briefly as a proper understanding of them would 
permit, developed my whole position in relation 
to the Presidency at the time. 

The Democratic Convention met in May, and 
composed their ticket to suit them. This they 
had a right to do. The National Whig Conven- 
lion met in June, and selected me as their candi. 
date. I accepted the nomination with gratitude 
and with pride. I was proud of the confidence 
of such a body of men representing such a con- 
stituency as the Whig party of the United 
States—a manifestation the more grateful be- 
cause it was not cumbered with exactions incom- 
patible with tbe dignity of the Presidential office, 
and the responsibilities of its: incumbent to the 
whole people of the nation. And I may add, 
that these emotions were increased by associa- 
ling my name with that of the distinguished citi- 
zen of New York, whose acknowledged abili- 
ties and sound conservative opinions might have 
justly entitled bim to the first place on the ticket. 

The Convention adoptec me as it found me—a 
Whig—decided but not ultra in my opinions; 
and I should be without excuse if 1 were to shift 
the relationships which aubsisted ut the time. 
They took me witb the declaration of priucipies 
1 bad published to the world, and 1 should be 
without defence if I were to say or do any thing 
to impair the force of tbat declaration. 

1 have said that I would accept a nomination 
from Democrats; but in so doing l would not 
abate one jot or tittie of my opinions as written 


met, and that body did not seek to make me dif- 
ferent from what l was. They did not fetter 
me down to a series of pledges which were to be 
an iron rule of action M all, and in despite of all, 
the contingencies that might arise in the course 
of a Presidential term. I am not engaged to lay 
violent bands indiscriminately upon public off- 
cers, good or bad, who my differ in opinion with 
me. I am not expected to force Congress, by 
the coercion of the veto, to pass laws to suit me, 
or pass none. This is what I mean by not being 
a party candidate. And I understand this is 
good Whig doctrine—] would not be a partisan 
President; and heuce should not be a party can- 
didate, in the sense that would make one. This 
is the sum and substance of my meaning,. and 
this is the purport of the facts and circumstances 
attending my nomination, when considered in 
their connection with, and dependence upon, one 
another. * 

I refer all persons, who are anxious on the 
subject to this statement for the praper under- 
standing of my position towards the Presidency 
and the people. If it is not intelligible, I cannot 
make it so, and shall cease to attempt it. 

In taking leave of the subject ] have only to 
add that my two letters 40 you embrace all the 
topies I design to speak of pending this canvass. 
lf l am elected, I shail do all that an honest zea! 
may ¢ffect to cement the bonds of eur Union and 
establish the happiness of my countrymen upon 
an enduring basis. Z. TAYLOR. 

To Capt. J. S. ALLISON. a 


MR. VAN BUREN’S LETTER OF 
ACCEPTANCE. 

The extreme prollzity of the letter of Mr. 
Van Buren (which has been on our file for publi- 
cation some time,) accepting the nomination by 
the Buffalo Convention, must plead our excuse 
for the omission to publish it entire. It is mainly 
devoted to a repetition of the arguments inhibit- 
ing the extension of slavery, and to a defence of his 
consistency in not declining this nomination after 
the positive declaration made in 1844 that be had 
left the political stage—a declaration which was 
reiterated only a few months ago. We give 
several extracts, which are believed to contain 
the essence of the production. 

The nomination is thus assented to: 

t Lindenwald, Aug. 22d, 1848. 


Genilemen—I have bad the honor to receive 
your letter, giving me official information of the 
proceedings of the Buffalo Convention. The 
composition, character and proceedings of that 
body, as described by you, aud the concessions 
of- feeling, and, to some extent, of opinions also, 
on the part of its members, which enable them 
to unite their exertions upon a common, and to 
the country, a vilally important question, ahow 
it to have been governed by a pure and lolly pa- 
triotum, and demand from mea grateful aç- 
knowledgment, for the expression of confidence 
you have communicated.” 


Next, adverting to his former expressed de- 
claration to continue in retirement for the rest 
of his life, announced in 1844, and his earnest 
desire to remain in that determination, he gives 
his reasons for no longer interposing any obsta- 
cles to the wishes of the Democracy of New 
York to the use of his name as a candicate for 
the Presidency. i 

The platform of principles of the Convention is 
thus approved and endorsed : - 

“I bave examined and considered the platform 


stances under which it is presented. 
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adopted by the Buffalo Convention, as.defining 
the political creed of the Free Democracy,” 
with the attention due to the grave subjects 
which it embraces, and the interesting circum- 
It breathes 
the right spirit, and presents the political chart 
which, with the explanations 1 am about to make, 


I can in good faith, adopt and sustain. 


ln regard to the chief topic of the resolutions, 
it is not to be doubled, that the present unprece- 
dented movement of the public mind in the non- 
slave-holdihg states upon the subject of slavery, 
is caused mainly by an earnest desire to uphold 
and enforce policy the in regard to it, established 
by the founders of the Republic. That policy, in 
addition to the prospective prohibition of the fo- 
reign slave trade, was— 

Isi. Adequate, efficient, and certain security 
against the extension of slavery into territories 
where it did not practically exist. 

2J. That, in the language of your own con- 
densed and excellent resolution, * Slavery, in 
the severel States of the Union which recognize 
its existence, should depend upon state laws, 
which cannet be repealed or modified by the 
Federal G »vernment;’”’ said 

2d. A' spirit of considerate forbearance to- 
wards the institution, in localities where it was 
placed under the control of Congress.?“ 


These genera! propositions are followed by a 
long argument in favor of a wise observance of 
this policy; and, the constitutionality of the 
medsure is supported by a citation of the faot 
that President Polk had just signed a bill exclud- 
ing slavery from the Territory of O:egon. The 
plea set up by the Southern States that slaves 
are to be so far regarded as property as to au- 
thorize their owners to carry them into any of 
the territories, and to hold them there, notwith- 
standing any act which Congress may pass upon 


the subject,“ is reviewed at great length, and 


answered bya reference to the history of the 
first enactment of the ordinance of 1787, and 
ite repetition down to the year 1833, * with the 
general concurrence of the Southera members, 
and after tbrough their particular instramen- 
tality.” , 

His views upon the subject of the abolition of - 
slavery in the District of Columbia, are thus set 
forth : 

My opinion, in favor of the power of Congress 


to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
has. been repeatedly avowed, as well when a 


candidate, a$ while President; and every day's 


reflection has but served to confirm my convie- 
tion of its correctness. I at the same time, ex- 
pressed myself strongly against the expediency 
of exercising it; and in a recent letter to the 
New York delegation at Utica, i referred to my 
continued opposition to that measure. The sub- 


ject was only incidentally introduced, and there 
"was, consequently, but lithe care taken, in re- 


gard to the terms, in which the suggestion was 
made. l 

This form of expression which I employed 
has, it appears, led many honést and intelligent 
men to assume that the remark related exclu- 


sively to the past, and was not imtended to con- 


vey my present views on the matter. This con- 


struction, though perhaps not unwarranted by 


the words employed, is, in fact, erroneous ; and 
it is due to truth; to fair dealing, and to all 
who take an interest in the matter, that the sub- 
ject stould now be placed in its true light. 

It is not to be denied that many of the reasons, 
which, in 1837 and before, opel aled to produce 
the convictions which 1 then expressed, no longer 
exist; and if, when wriling to the New York 
delegation at Utica, I could have anticipated 
what has since occurred, Í should have felt it my 
duty to discriminate between the reasons which 
have passed away, and those which remain. But 
when my letter to them was written, nothing 
could have been further from my expecta- 
tions, than that 1 should ever again be a candi- 
dute for the Presidency ; and, of course, it was 
not my intention to say what my conduct would 
be on this or any other matter, if again an incum- 
bent of that place. i 

l have spoken, inja former part of this letter, 
of three leading features of the policy, ig regard 
to slavery, adopted by the Fathers of the Repud- 
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lic. History, if true, must record the fact, that last year. I have not before me the letter ad- 
the North has hitherto faithfully sustained her dressed by my lamented friend, Gov. Wright, to 
part, in the maintenance of this policy, and in that body, but [ was strongly and favorably im- 


none more so than in that which inculcates for- 
bearance on the point now referred to. I wish 
to see the forbearance which has so long char- 
acterized her conduct in this matter still further 
continued. Approving of the platform which 
the Convention has adopted, and conscious from 
my impressions of right and duty in regard to it, 
that l shall be among the last to abandon it, I 
prefer not to connect our efforts to sustain it, 
with an issue which all must admit to be, insome 
degree at least, affected by different considera- 
tions. i 

In my judgment, all that is necessary to insure 
success, is dispassionate, but steady and firm ac- 
tion. Let the great principle we are now con- 
tending for, be once more re-established in 
the councils of the nation, and the institution of 
slavery in the District of Columbia will fall of 
itself. Other and more important interests will 
intervene, and induce the inhabitants themselves 
to labor for its removal. 

1 must not, however, be understood, either by 
what l now say, or by what was said in my let- 
ter to the New York delegation at Utica, as re- 
peating the declaration that I would, if elected, 
withhold my approval from a bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. 1 
could not now give any such assurance, fur the 
reason, that the circumstances by which the ques- 
tion is now surrounded, are widely and materially 
different from what they were when the declara- 
tion was made, and because, upon a question of 
expediency, circumstances must control. At 
that lime the apprehension was honestly enter- 
tained, that there was danger of a servile war, 
in consequence uf the extent to which the agita- 
tion of this q iestion had been pressed. : 

Participating in this apprehension, and be- 
lieving that such a declaration, in advance of any 
action of Congress upon the subject, would have 
a salutary influence in allaying excitement, and 
warding off the danger which menaced the peace 
of the slave-holding States, 1 did not hesitate to 
make it. Whilst on the other hand, all grounds 
for this apprehension have passed away, we are 
on the other, threatened with a subversion of the 
spirit and character of our government, through 
the successlul encroachments of the slave power. 
If, under such circumstances, two branches of 
the National Legislature should decide that a 
due regard for the public interest requires the 
passage of such a law, I should not, if Presi- 
dent, think it within the line of my duty to ar- 
rest its passage by the exercise of the veto 
power. 


We close our extracts with his views and 
opinions in relation to the great questions of 
River end Harbor improvements, the dis po- 
sition of the public lands, and protection duties 
and the. best sources of revenue,—which con- 
clude the leiter, viz: 


Among the difficult subjects that occupied the 
allention of my illustrious predecessor, while J 
was a member of his cabinet, and of myself 
while President, that of River and Harbor 1m- 
provements by the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, occupied a prominent position. 

While the conviction was very general with 
ourselves and others, that a large class of them 
was deserving of aid from that quarter, and that 
it could be extended to them without exceeding 
the prescribed powers of the Government, all 
were strongly impressed with a deep sense of the 
Jiabilities to abuse, to which the legislation of 
Congress upon the subject was one of frequent 
aud earnest conference between General Jackson 
and myself, during the first (wo years-of his first, 
and the whole of his last term. The result was 
a conviction that no better course could be adop- 
ted than to approve such bills as we were satisfied 
came within the class referred to, and todo all 
that could be rightfully done by the Executive, 
to prevent abuses by appropriations for objects 
that were not entitled to the aid of the Federal 
Government. The appropriations for River and 
Harbor Improvements contained in acts of Con- 
gress approved during our respective administra- 
tions, will show the result of thal conviction ; and 
1 know of nothing that would prevent me from 
pursuing the same course if | should again occu- 
py the office of President. The subject is one of 
vast importance, and well deserving the attention 
bestowed upon it by the Chicago Convention of 


pressed by the views he expressed upon the gene- 
ral subject. 

The views which I have for many years enter- 
tained in regard to the best disposition by Con- 
gress, of the public lands, have been recently set 
forth in my published letter to the * Industrial 
Congress.” They were: 

First. That Congress ought to act upon the 
principle, that the United States have a greater 
interest in the early settlement and substantial 
improvement of the public lands, than in the 
amount of revenue which may be derived from 
them. 

Secondly. That the accumulation of large 
tracts, in few hands, should be discountenanced, 
and 

Thirdly. That liberal facilities ought to be of- 
fered for the acquisition of small portions, by 
such of our citizens, Wherever residing, as are 
in good faith desirous of possessing them as homes 
for themselves and families. These opinions 
were announced as far back as 1835, while a 
candidate for the Presidency. I set forth, also, 
in my letter to the Industrial Congress, the re- 
commendations I had, while President, made to 
Congress, and the acts l had approved to promote 
the policy 1 had avowed. The general principles 
J have sustained upon the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands, are in harmony with the resolution of 
the Convention, with this difference: that while 
the Convention propose free grants of limited 
quantities, for actual settlement, the fartherest 
that 1 had gone was to recommend grants of por- 
tions of them at prices little, if anything, more 
than sufficient to defray the expenses of survey 
and location. The policy to-which I have so long 
adhered, and for the success of which I have 
been sincerely solicitous, makes the early, and, 
as far as practicable, substantial settlement of the 
public lands, the principle and the revenue deri- 
ved from the sales of them, a secondary and com- 
paratively unimportant object. 


regard the question of revenue as only im- 
portant, because it affords a prospect of securing 
regularity and a greater degree of sta »lity in the 
settlements. Jf a plan can be devised by which 
these objectiuns would, in all reasonable proba- 
bility, be as well effected as they can by the ex- 
action of a pecuniary consideration from the set- 
tlers, the relinquishment of that consideration 
would, with me, be no objection to the measure. 
From a report of the com:nittee on public lands, 
which has lately been forwarded to me, it app:ars 
that the sales of the public lands have been piedged 
to the public creditors for one of the loaus of the 
last year. If this is so, Congress will, without 
doubt, if any plan for the free gift of any portion 
of the public lands to actual settlers should here- 
after find favor in their eyes, see that the objec- 


tion arising from this cause be, in some proper 


way, obviates. Come what may, Wie good faith 
of the nation must always be scrupulously main- 
tained. 

My opinions in regard to the Protective Duties 
and the best sources of Revenue, were very fully 
given in my letter to the Indiana Convention in 
1843, which was extensively published ; and they 
are the same now. I, on that occasion, gave my 
reasons for regarding the system of taxation in 
force in the States, viz: a direct tax-upon asses- 
sed property, as more equal and equitable than a 
system of duties on imports. l gave also my 
reasons for believing that dulies on imports would 
for a long time continue to be used, us the mode 
by which the Federa! Government would collect 
its revenues, in preference toa resort to direct 
taxation. Although, the latter policy is, I be- 
lieve, steadily gaining in the public mina, its ad- 
vance has not yet been sufficient to authorize us 
to expect its early adoption. 


In the meantime the Government must have 
revenue for its support, and the very heavy debt 
which it has recently incurred ought to be paid 
as soon as practicable. Under these circumstan- 
ces | acquiesce in the resolve of the Convention, 
that the means for these purposes should be rai- 
sed by a revenue tariff. 


I have deemed it due to the Convention, and to 
the occasion, to depart this much from the rule 
which l proscribed to myself in my letter to the 
Industrial Congress, in regard to farther exposi- 
tions of my opinions upon public questions. Hav- 
ing done so, I shail, for the rest of the canvass, 
adhere to that rule, and leave the whole malter 
in the hands of the people, with whose disposi- 


‘ion of it all should be, and I certainly will be, 
satisfied. 
l am, gentleman, very respectfully your friend, 4 
M. VAN BUREN. |< | 
Bengamin F. Burier, Joszrn L. Waite, bd 
Sarmon P. Cuase, E qs., Committee of Buffalo 
Convention. 4 


The Liberty Leaguers, National Reformers, &e., 
will hold a State Convention at Canistoto, New | 
York, on the 28th inst., to consider and deter- | 
mine whether they will keep a separate organi- 
zation, or fall into the free soil movement 
Gerrit Smith, the nominee of the party, says he 
is in the hands of his friends and will abide by 
their decision. | 

— Le. 

The Anti- rent State Convention is to be held on 

the same day with the above, at Albany.. 


Statistics. 


REVOLUTIONARY, &. 


The following are selected from sevéral tables in 
DeBow'’s Commercial Review, for July, prepared by 
the Editor with great care, and from authentic data: 


1. The number of soldiers furnished by the Ame- 
rican States during the Revolution, and tne popula- 
tion of each State in 1790 and in 1817. Se 

2. Principal battles of the Revolution, eeveral >: 
dates, commanders-in-chief, and losses on each 
side. 

3. Amount of Continental money issued to sup- 
port the war, and the estimated cost in specie. 

4. States admitted into the Union since the orga- 
nization of the Federal government in 1789, the dais 
of admission, and the population at first census there- 
after, and in 1847. 

5. Area of the several States, population to each 
rquare mile, and the number of enrolled militia in 
the Union, estimated to 1847: 


1. REVOLUTIONARY STATES. 
Soldiers. Pop. 1790. Pop. 1847. 


— 


New Hampshire 12,497 141,599 300,000 
Miass., (includ’g ae 
Maine) 67,907 475.257 145000 | 
Rhode I-land 5,90 69.110 130% o 
Connecticut 31,959 233,141 330 U 
New York 17,751 349,120 2.78000 
New Jersey 10.726 184.139 410,0 
Pennsylvania 25 678 434373 2, 2 4% 
Delaware 2 386 59 093 C 0 
Maryland 13,912 319 723 495 ond 
Virginia 20.678 qas 303 1270 600 
North Carolina 7. 63 393 gal 7b (00 
South Carolina 6417 21973 (CERRO 
Georgia 2559 82.518 000,0 
: — ea 
Total 231,701 3.835 545 11.340400 
2. BATTLES UF THE REVOLUTION. 
‘Where fought. When fought. 
Lexington, April 19, 1775 
Bunker Hill, June 17. 1775 
Flatbush, .. Aug. 12, 1776 
White Plains, Oct. 28, 1776 
Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776 j 
Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777 
Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777 
Brandywine, Sept. II. 1777 
Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777 
Monmouth, June 25, T 
Rhode Island, ug. 29 15 
Briar Creek, March 30. D 
Stony Point, July 15, 5 
Camden, ug. 16, 178 
Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781 
Guilturd, March 25, 175 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8, 178 
— £ 8 t 
Š T: . $8 3 
È gE 8 T 8 k 
= 8 8 m E 
R 2 © 
: 215 
Lexing ion 81 1050 
Bunker Hill, Warren, 453 Howe, 400 
Flatbush, Putnam, 260 Howe, 300 
White Plains, Wasb'n, 300 Howe, 1000 
Trenton, Wosb'n, 9 Rahl, oa, 0% 
Princeton, Wasl'n, 100 Ma whoo, 00 
Bennington, Stark, 100 Baum, 500 
Brandywine, Wash’n, 1200 Howe, 600 
*Saratoga, Gatcs, 350 Burgoyne, 40 
Monmouth, Wash'n, 220 Clinton, 260 
Rhode Island, Sullivan, 211 Pigeon, 8 
Briar Creek, Ash, 300 Prevost, 600 
Stony Point, Wayne, 100 Johnsons.. 315 
Camden, Gates, 720 Cornwall % 
Cowpens, Morgan, 72 Teni tig 533 
Guiltord. Greene, 400 Cornwall 4% | 
Eutaw Sprgs, Greene, 555 Stgwarl 


— | 
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The surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, Oeto- : 1847 1846 1842 
ber 9, 1781, closed the war; prisoners 7,073. Champlain, N. York, 4.745 3.192 2.250 
* 5,752 British taken prisoners. Sackett’s Harbor, 7,169 4.279 2,400 
3. CONTINENTAL MONEY. Oswego, | 11,005 16,046 9312 
Amount issued in 1775 $2,000,000 „ oo 155 SEG 
Do do 1777 20,000,000 Osue alchie 2.573 2.058 921 
Do do in all to July, 1779 . 358,000, 000 Buffalo, ? 35.417 24.770 17.198 
The „ N estimated in spe- Presque Island, Penn. 4.990 2,933 2.819 
cie, amounted to 51 35.193.703. Pittsburg, 25.300 17.162 19,107 
4. STATES ADMITTED SINCE 1789. i 9 2.600 1,21 
te. sus. 1847. Louisiana, 2, 124,993 - 95,023 
Vermont i 1825 72803000 | Nashville, 2,707 2809 3.810 
Kentucky 1792 220,955 855,000 St. Louis, ; 31.635 22.425 14.726 
Tennessee 1793 105,602 950,000 | Cayahoga, Ohio, 25,493 18.526 8.671 
Ohio 1802. 230,760 1, 850,000 | Sandusky, 4.322 2914 2.860 
Louisiana 1812 158,407 470,600 | Cincinnati, 17 801 15,312 12.025 
Indiana 1815 147,178 - 950.000 Miami, 3,163 3,163 1,272 
Mississippi 1816 75,448 600.000 Detroit, 27.164 24,848 11.735 
Ilinois 1818 55,211 785,000 | Mackinaw, 1.288 1,104 587 
Alabama 1819 127.901 600,000 : 
Maine | 1820 298,335 600,000 347,656 290,096 197,184 
Missouri 1821 140.445 600.000 Total U. States, 2,889,045 3,562,081 2,092,390 
Arkansas 1836 97.574 152.000 * 
Michigan 1836 212.267 370.000 Enrolled and licensed tonnage only. 
exas 1845 140,000* 140,000 — É 
Florida 1845 75,000 75 000 Doren East Innia Sociery.—This society, i i 
: — y, in their 
Teale f 1846 130,000 130 C00 | report of operations for the past year, state that 180 
isconain 1848 215,000 215,000 | veseels have been engaged in the traffic, the imports 
Total 20,746,000, . by which have comprised 911,000 bags of coffee 


* For 1847, the estimate is from the Report on Pa- 
tents. 


~ ` 
5. AREA AND MJLITIA OF THE STATES. 


248,605 baskets of sugar, 12,406 chesta of indigo, be- 
sides‘a considerable quantity of tin and tea. Their 
exports during the same period, have in value repre- 
sented fl. 6,000,000 (£500,000.) fl. 4,000,600 (330,- 
000,) being in the shape of manufactures, woollen, 


N š . miles. 0. M. TET Et : uae 
Mone S 005 W m Ainas colton, Fi Tae opore of their elips, it is 8 
; ; "376 | amouuted 10 73,925 lasts, upon whic premiums o 
ede Hampane 9700 30 , 1 insurance to the extent of fl. 747. 000 (£62,000), were 
Massachusetts 7.800 95 92.215 paid. The sales of produce realized in gross fl. 49.— 
R d 1251 - 87 15935 | 625,000 (£4.100,000), against fl. 44,340,000 (£3,700- 
Cacncencat 4.789 65 48.470 | 200), in 1846. Coffee is mentioned as having pro- 
New York 46,220 62 191.079 | duced f. 25,500,000 ; sugar, fi. 15,500,000 ; indigo, 
New Jereey 7,918 47 40,170 fl. 4,000,000; ahd tin, fl. 3,300,000. 
P eyl i 46,215 37 66,957 55 i 
5 2,668 38 z 10.229 , Boston.—The value of provisions. bseadstuffs, and 
Maryland 10,755 44 48.864 Tice exported from Boston, from 1795 te 1820, was 
Virginia 65,700 19 121,988 $20,516,438, VIZ: — Provisions $7,071,160; Breadstuffs 
North Carolina 51.632 15 65 218 | $11,572,674 ; Rice $1,872,704. | 
South Carolina 31.565 19 53,566 55 2 
Georgia 61.683 11 59.312 Among the exports from France to England in 
Alabama 54,084 11 46 332 | 1847 were 8,571 cows, oxen and bulls. 
Missiseippi 49.356 1 33.084 mere 
Louisiana 47,413 7 15,508 
A rkansas 44. f l i = 73 252 RELIGIOUS. 
pe nverce 1118. pa 5.25% American Boarn or Missions.—The Missionary 
ae ntucky - 4905 Pte 59255 He raid. for September, says the receipts of the Ame- 
Miel ; 60.537 4 rere rican board of Foreign Missions, for the financial 
> iS gan 3920 19 55.913 Near ending 31st July last, from all sofces, amount- 
111 ue 56 506 9 86234 | eu 10 $254,055. The expenditures during the same 
Miscou ; 70.030 85 62.689 period, were 8282. 330; and .the debt, on the lat of 
ee CaA 4 2217 August, 1847, was $21,616. Hence the balance 
ae 100.000 i ’ 1. 580 the transury on the Ist of August, 1848, was 
lowa a 173,186 1 ee The following table shows the recei; 
= i : 3 pts of the board 
Wisconsin 3 2 8 for the last twelve years : 
Total 1.262.842 1,821,093 | Years. Receipts. Years. Receipts. 
gt 252,076 5 44, 
Table Ist, says the Public Ledger, does not repre- 1835 2556 85 uk a a 98 
sent truly the aid that Pennsylvania gave in the Re- | 1839 244.169 82 1845 965.113 96 
volution The (Philadelphia) Rgdlletin explains the | 1840 241.691 04 1846 262.073 55 
matter as follows: The number of soldiers furnished | 1841 235.189 30 1847 l 211,402 76 
by Pennsylvania is set down at 25,678, while Mas- 1842 318,396 53 1848 254,055 46 


s achuselts with about the same population, is eredi- 
ted with 67,907. In one sense thisis correct. Penn. 
eylvania did furnish but 25,000 recruits, while Mas- 
eachasetts sent 67,000. Bui there was this differènce 
between the r-cruits: those from Pennsylvania were 
mostly enlisted for. three years, or for the war; while 
those of Massachusetts ‘generally. entered the army 
for but nine months. Now, taking the Pennsylvania 
line at its lowest term of enlistment, we find it was 
re newed only once every three years, while, durin 
this interval, the Massachusetts line was renewed 
four times, or once every nine months. In other 
words, the latter nominally furnished four men 
where the former furnished one; and this while 
having only the seme number of soldiers in the field. 
Ac tbe end of the war, in making up a table of the 
recruits sent from each State, the quota of Massa- 
chusetis word seein to e those of the other 
colonies, a most false and unwarrantable conclusion. 
A beiter way to arrive at the truth is to calculate the 
Pennsylvania line os if it also had been renewed 
every nine months, in which case the recruits would 
have been just four times as great, or 100,000. Al- 
lowing tbat a portion of the quota of Massachusetis 
Ess enlisted for three years, or for the war, we are 
j.1stified in concluding that the real force supplied by 
Rlassachusetis did not exceed even it it equalled 
1 Dat furnished by Pennsylvania. 
— 2 — 


COMMERCIAL. 


Intanp Commerce or THE UxrrED Srares.—The 
Jast report of the Secretary of the Treasury embraces 
the following table, showing the amount of tonnage 
owned upon the lakes and rivers, together with the 
zotal tonnage of the United States for the three 

yean:— 


quae t- 
4. 


There are in Russia 2,770,000 Romaniste, 2. 400,000 
Mahommedans, 1,200,000 Jews, and 1,750,000 Lu- 
therans. The number of the Greek clergy in Russia 
is 35,944; Greek churches J1,480. . 


SWEDENBORGIANISM.—The Princeton Review, in 
an article on this subject states, that in 1844, the 
regular preaching force of this body was twenty-five 
ministers ; that the number of congregations was 
forty-eight. As to pecuniary resources, the treasurer 
received in 1844, 161 deflars and 82 cents. Sweden- 
borg stated that the year 1852 is to be decisive of the 
destiny of his church. II its dagtrine be not then ex- 
tensively embraced, itis to be counted as false. His 
religioug writings consist of twenty-seven large vo- 
lumes. He N a large portion of the Scriptures 
as not inspired. . 

MErnopisr EriscorAL Cuurca Soyra.— The sta- 
tistical reports of this denomination shows the num- 
ber of members to be as follows: 

White, 334,559 ; colored, 127,240—total, 462.099; 
and the number of Ministers: Itinerant 1,400; local, 
3,143—total, 4,543. 


a 


Romanism.— It 1 from the Roman Ca. holie 
Direciory for 1848, that the total number of Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels in England and 
Wales is 546; in Scotland, 85, besides 22 stations 
where divine service is performed; making a grand 
total of 630 churches and chapels. Of Catholic col- 
leges, there are ia England 10, and in Scotland 1. 
Convents 38, of which 12 are in the London district. 
Monasteries 4. Of Missiodary priests in England 


cluding the Bishops. 
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and Wales, there are 707, including priests without 
any fixed mission; in Scotland 99; making a grand 


total of 806 missionary ptiests in Gieat Britain, in- 
his is a goody staff, and 
well calculated to extend and uphold the interests of 


the Church of Rome. - ; 


CHURCH AND Srate.—The income of the Bri- 
tish empire is estimated at £468,000,000. The 


revenue of the Church is supposed to be £12,- 
391,000. 


— — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Receipts FRom THE Prstic Lanps.—We find in 
the Washington Union the following statement of 
the monthly receipts from the sales of the public 
lands, for the fiscal year commencing July I, 1847, 
and ending 30th June, 1848, as reported to the Se- 


cretary of the Treasury: 8 
1847, July $264,568 64 - 
August 317,353 48 
September 342,546 07 
October 431,520 24 
November 286.980 81 
‘ December 223.774 93 
1348, January 1 230.790 38 
February 278.375 79 
March 257,162 41 
April 309.882 34 
May 257.000 22 
June 209,369 13 
Total 3,419,324 44 


Add Choctaw certificates re- 
ceived during the year, so 
far as returns have been re- 
ceived, and equal to 107,614 02 


$3,526,938 46 


The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year, including Choctaw certificates, was 
$3,500,000. 


> 
— * 


Square MILES or TERRITORY NORTH anD Sours 
oF 36. 30.—The following important statistics have 
been laid before Congress from the War Depart- 
ment and Land Office. The uggregate results have 
been already stated in our columns: 


N. of 36.30. S. 36 30. Total Total 
eq.m. sq. m. eq. m. acres. 
Oregan Ter. 341,463 2 6 „„ 341, 63 218 536.320 
Ter. N. W. , 
N. W. Ter. 
N. W. of 
Ohio, ro- 
maining 22,336 . 22,336 14,295,040 
Indian Ter. 
.Mo. & - 
Arkansas 190,505 58,346 248.851 159.264.640 
California 287,797 160.894 448,691 287.162 240 
N. Mexico 33,898 43,459 77,387 49,527, 680 


Total’ 1,599,277 262,729 1,961,976 1, 191.664, 640 
l SURFACE OF TEXAS. 


43,537 81,356 124,933 79,957,120 
62,018 52,018 33,291,520 


N. of Ensenada 


Paso 
W. of Nueces & 
S. of Paso 
18 of Nueces & 
. of Ensenada 
river 


. . . . 148,569 148.569 95,084.60 


Total 43,537 281,983 315,520 208, 322,800 


THE TeRRITORIES.— According to an official state- 
ment fram the Secretary of War, and Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, the number ef Indians in Oregon, 
New Mexico and California is 72,139. 


In Oregon 23,309 
Upper California 15,930 
New Mexico 31,900 


British Coinace.—A Parliamentary Return, 
made in obedience to a late order of the House of Com · 
mons, exhibits the amount of coinage of the different 
description of pieces during the year 1847. The fol- 
lowing summary is made up from this return: 


The gross total value of the gold coinage during the 
year 1847 amounted to £90,029.763—including 16, 
119 double sovereigns, value £32,240; 81.711, 149 
sovereigns, valne £51,711,160; and 16,572,717 half 
sovereigns, value £5,286,363. 

The silver coinage included 2,319,561 crown pieces, 
value £579,890; 38˙560, 098 half crown pieces, value 
£4,820,012 ; 119,503,840 shillings, value £5,976,442 ; 
76,017,875 six penny pieces, value £1,900,446 ; 16,- 
575,200 groats value £276,210 ; 88.209 four-penny 
pieces, value £1,470; 1,463,308 threepenny pieces, 
value £18,291; 121,308 twopenny pieces, value £1,- 
010, and 271,920 penny a value £1,133. The 
gross total value of the silver coinage during the*year 
amounted to £13,5735,906. 


The total value of the copper coinage during the 
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year amounted to £243,051, including 24.290,5200 
penny pieces, value £97,496 ; 34,379,520 half penny COMMEROIAL RECORD. 


pieces, value £69,776 ; 66,296,822 farthings, talue 
£67,059, and 12,902,400 half farthings, value £6,720. 


arrivals of last year. There have been sold up 
to this time only some 600 bales, at an extreme 
range of 61290, and at the moment prices are Iit- 
tle more than nominal at a range of about 6e 
for good middling to middling fair. In most íor- 
mer years the early receipts have excited consid- 
erable competition, particularly among buyers fur 
France, Spain, aud the North, but the present 
season is entirely deficient in this advantage, and 
thus a heavy market appears in view, at least for 
some time to come. 

Sugar.—Popular estimate places the crop at 
240,000 hhds. exclusive of cistern bottoms;" 
being an excess of 100,000 bhds. over last year, 
ani of 40,000 hhds. over any previous year. 
This, with 4,000 hhds. estimated to be on band 
at the close of last season, would make a supply 
of 244,000 hhds. Stock now on kand in tte 
State 12.000 hhds.; the quantity taken for the 
West 115,000 bhds. This would give the West 
45,000 hhds. more of Louisiana sugar than was 
estimated to be taken last year; but it should be 
borne in mind that she then wok of Cuba sugars 
equal to about 20,000 hhds.—making her actual 
supply 90,000 hhds. This year the tmports from 
Caba have been comparatively light, being barely 
equal to about 5,000 hhds.; and supposing the 
West to have taken one-half this quantity, the 


ANNUAL SrarementT.— The New Orleans Price 
Current, of Seplember 1, contains ils annual state- 
ment of the markets for the last year. We have taken 
From that statement as much as will prove of interest 
to our readers generally, and recommend it to all per- 
sons who are concerned in agriculture and trade. It 
will be found very inleresling. 

Cotton.—The stock on sale including all de- 
Scriplions, is estimated at about 10.000 bales, and 
a total stock on hand, inclusive of all on ship- 
board not cleared, of 37,401 bales. The total 
receipts at this port since Ist Sept. last, from all 
sources, are 1,213,805 bales. Deducting from 
our total receipts the amount received from Mo- 
bile, Florida, and Texas, the remainder shows 
our receipts proper to be 1, 188.733 bales, an in- 
crease of 481,409 bales as compared with last 
year. The total exports during the same period 
“are 1,201,897 bales. The total receipts at all the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, up to the latest dates re. 
ceived, are 2,325,180 bales, against 1,767,461 
bales to same dates last year, showing an in- 
crease of 557,647 bales. This amount, how. 
ever, it should be understood, does not represent 
the total crop of the United States, as the grand 
result cannot be attained unti! full returns up to 
the Ist September are concentrated at one point. 
it is probable that the total crop of 1847-8, as 
thus computed, will not vary materially from 
2,350,000 bales. 

There are some elements of favorable promise 

which we shall briefly refer to,and among the most 
promineot is the prospect of abundant food crops 
throughout Great Britain aud the various coun- 
tries of Europe, which will modify one of the 
leading causes of depression that have been 
‘brought to act upon the colton interest during 
the past twoyears. Then the stocks of the raw 
material in Europe are-still moderate, though 
somewhat exceeding the amount on hand at this 
period last year, and as the supply of goods in 
the hands of the manufacturers are understoud 
also to de moderate, and money abundant in 
Great Britain, at a low rate of interest, it would 
seem only to require a settlement of the political 
and social questions which have for some tine 
past agitated Europe, to restore confidence an- 
give an upward impulse to the cotton trade. Al- 
ready is Great Britain recovering in her ratio 
of consumption, and we find that while in 1847 
the weekly average in the United Kingdom, for 
the entire year, was 22,230 ba'es, that for the 
first six months of the curreat year has risen to 
26.242 bales. Inthe country there has beena 
material increase of consumption during the 
past over any previous year. The actual amount 
taken for home use during the past year will 
probably be fonnd to have reached, if not ex- 
ceeded, 550,000 bales. 
We may venture a few general remarks touch- 
ing the prospects of supply in this region, as 
they.appear at present, avoiding anything like a 
definite estimate in regard to a matter that is in- 
volved in so much uncertainty at this early pe- 
riod of the season. Up to within a few weeks 
the crops gave highly favorable promise gener- 
ally. The plant was well advanced and healthy, 
sod little: or no complaint was heard-from any 
section. True, the rains commenced early in 
Jupe, but they did not appear to be of that gen- 
eral and severe character to cause injury, but, 
on the contrary, while the plant was in progress, 
their influence was favorable, particularly in the 
uplands. When the plant was well matured, 
and the season for the commencewent of pick- 
ing arrived, the rains lost their beneficial char- 
acter; and, as they have since continued, and be- 
come more general, attended in one or two in 
stances by severe storms of wind, they have for 
some wecks past been productive of positive in- 
jury, by retarding the ripening of the bolls, beat- 
ing the cotton from those fully opened, and pro- 
molting the ravages of the boll worms, which are 
said to be quite destructive in several districts. 
Thus far, however, we have no authentio ac- 
counts of the appearance of the species of cater- 
pillar which committed such ravages in 1846; 
and should the remainder of tbe picking season 
prove favorable it wonld seem that at least a full 
average crop may be fairly calculated on. 

The total receipts of the new crop up to this 
date are 2,864 bales, againt 1,U89 bales to same 
date last year. The character of the receipts 
thus far gives promise of what may be termed a ty.( Of ile 12.000, 000 gallons estimated 
good crop, though as regards quality they are] che product of the past year, there hav 55 
said not to reach as high an average as the early shipped to the Atlantic ports 3,200,000 gare” 


HISTORY OF COTTON, FOR OVER ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


The following brief items of the history of Colton 
From 1730 to 1836. are taken from a South Caro~ 
lina paper, and will be read with interest :— 


1730—Mr. Wyatt spins the first cotton yarn in 
England by machinery. 

_1735—The Dutch first export cotton from Su- 
rinam. 

1742—First mill for spinning cotton erected at 
‘Birmingham, moved by mules or horses ; but not 
guccessiul in its operations. 
me fly shuttle generally used in Eng- 

and. 

1756—Cotton velvets and quiltings made in 
England for the first time. 

1761—Arkwright obtained the first patent for 
the spinning frame, which he further improved. 

1768—The stocking frame applied by Ham 
mond to making of lace. 

1773—A bill passed to prevent-the export of 
machinery used in cotton factories. . 

1779— Mule spinning invented by Hargrave. 

17382—First import of raw cotton from Brazil 
into England. . 

1782— Watt took out bis patent for the steam 
engine. 3 l l 

1783 —A bounty granted in England on the ex- 
pert of certain cotton goods. 

1785—Power-looms invented by Dr. Cart- 
wright—Steam engines used in cotton factories. 

1786— Bleaching first performed by tha agency 
of the cxymuriatic acid. : 

1787—First machinery to spin cotton put in 
operation in France. 

1789—Sea Island cotton first planted in the 
United States ; and upland cotton first cultivated 
for use and export about this time. 

1790—Slator, an Englishman, builds the first 
American cotton factory, at Pawtucket, R. 1. 

1792—Eli Whitney, an Americun, invents the 
cotton gin, which he patents. 

1798—First mill and machinery ‘for cotton 
erected in Switzerland. 

1799 — Spinning by machinery introduced into 
Saxony this year. 

1803 First cotton factory built in New Hamp- 
shire. N 

1805—Power-looms successfully and widely 
introduced into England. 

1807—Thbe revolution in Spanish America be- 
gins to furnish new markets lor cotton manufac- 
tures. l 

1810—Digest of cotton manufactures ın the 
United States by Mr. Gallatin, and another by 
Mr. Tench Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

1811— Machinery to make bobbin lace patent- 
ed by John Burn. 

1813—The India trade more free, and more 
British manufactures sent thither. 

1814—The power-loom introduced into the 
United States ; first at Waltham. 

1818—Average price of cotton 34 cents—high- 
er than since 1810. New method of preparing 
sewing colton by Mr. Holt. i 

1819— Extraordinary prices for Alabama cot- 
ton lands. 

1820—Steam power first applied with success 
extensively to lace manufactures. 

1822—F irst cotton factory in Lowell erected. 

1823— First export of raw cotton from Egypt 
into Great Britain. 

1825—In New Orleans cotton at from 23 to 25 
cents per pound. 

1826—Self-acting mule spinner patented in 

England by Roberts. 
1827 —Awerican cotton manufactures first ex- 
ported to any considerable extent. 

1829— Highest duty in the United States on 
foreign cotton manulactures. 

1830—About this time Mr. Dyer introduced a 
machine from the United States into England fur 
ths purpose of making cards. 

1822 Duty on cotton goods imported into the 
United States reduced; and in England it is for- 
bid to employ minors in colton mills, io work 
them more than ten bour’s per day, or more than 
nine hours on a Saturday; in consequence they 
work at sometbing else. 

1834—Cotton at 17 cents. 

‘1835—Extensive purchases made of cotton 
Jands by speculators and others. 

1836— Cotton at from 18 to 20 cents. 


20,000 hhds., which is not an improbable amount 
considering the low prices; the increase of popu- 
ation, and the extension and the improvement 
of the facilities of transportation. Tbe quantity 
shipped to the Atlantic ports is equal tu about 
84,000 bhds., or an increase of 38, 500 hhds. over 
last year. 


may remark that it has presented an unusual 
low average. The scarcity of the prime and 
choice qualities, made by the ordinary process, 


season. 
With respect to the growing crop, 1t seems to 


large yield are by no means as flattering as they 
Rattoon Cane, is represented in many sections to 


generally is said to he less nearer to maturit) by 
dome weeks, thus rendering the labil tu dan- 
age by {rust more unminent. “Phere has becia 
considerable increase of cultivation, particulsriy 
on Red river, some of the upland Parishes, and 
tu Attakapas, but itis supposed that other ad. 
verse circumstances Will more than counterbai 
ance this advantage, and that tu nu event fs ihe 
crop likely to reach the a-nount produced last 
year. In our neighvuring State ol P-xas the 
sugar culture is steadily advancing, and inte li- 
gent parties with whom we have conversed esli 
mate the product of this year at 4000 hhds. 

In regard to a market for the coming crop, w° 
are under the impression thal tne prospects are 
in favor of a higtter average than was realized 
last year, even with a very full yield, as the re- 
quirements of our own country are coastanlly u- 
creasing, while the product of several of the 
West India islands is likely to be reduced to è 
comparatively unimportant amount by ine abolie 
tion of slavery. Tue same causes will bee 
the supply for the European markets; and a slad i 
arrangement of European difficuities, whic 
would re-establish confidence and revive com: 
merce, would doubtless tend to rescue this iu- 
portant stable of our State from ils present de- 
pression, on both sides of the Atlantic. nu 

Molasses.— Estimating fifty gallons of mo'a : 
to each hogshead of sugar, the total produc’ 
1847 is 12,000,000 galiuns, or exactly doable 
quantity esitmated for the ygar previous. A 
large iucrease of course could no fail to T 
duce a very materiai reduction in the as 
prices; and consequently we fad that thous 10 
market opened in the middle ol October 8 
the sale of a few sinall lots of uew crop a 0 
per gallon on the levee, by the ae he 
January the rates were depressed lo lla 1955 
la ir io prime parcels. This was about ait 
est point of the market for really good Ae 15 
though an unusually large proportion ae iro 
ceipts proved very inlerior, pemg ol 11 55 
frosted cane, and mauy parcels w provabl} ft 
less. For some ume past the receipts at r 1 
have been very trifling and the sales limi j 
range of 15 to 2Uc per gallon, according 


actual increase over last year would be abou 
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Respccting the quality of last year’s crop, we ` 


has been matter of complaint throughout thè 


be generally conceded that the prospects lora | 
were al this period last year. ‘The Stubble ot 


be almost an entire failure, aud the Plaut Cane 
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against 1,700,000 gallons the year previous 
leaving for the consumption of the West and 
South 8.800.000 gallons, against 4,300,000 gal- 
lons in 1846-7. The consumption of the West, 
however, it should be understood, has not in- 
creased in the ratio apparent from tne above fi 
gures, as in addition to the quantity taken from 
the Louisiana crop of 1846 theré were considera- 
ble imports from Cuba during the same season, 
beside a large surplus lying over from the previ- 
ous year in nearly all the most important markets 
of the interior. 

Tobacco. On the 3ist August, 1847, we close 
our tables witb a stock of tobacco on hand, in- 
cluding all on shipboard not cleared, of 2 336 
bhds., but of this amount there were remaining 
en sale only some 750 bhds. Prices, which bad 
been gradually advancing for a period of some 
ten or twelve weeks, were (hen firm at the fol- 
low mg quotations—say for lugs, 2227; leaf, com- 
mon 3233, fair 424g. fine 5a5}, choice 647 ; segar 
leaf, fillers, and wrappers, 21 120 per Ib. From 
lst September to the beginning of March no 
change of any great moment decurred, the stock 
being too small and too poorly assorted to admit 
of any operations of magnitude. Early in No- 
vember we bad occasion to advance our quota. 
tions 123 a cent, the greatest improvement being 
in the finer grades. Even up to the latter part 
of March, however, owing to the moderate ex- 
tent of the supply and to the steadiness of the 
demand (notwithstanding a further advance of 
Ja} a cent in prices, oar quotations for choice 
then being 6)28c) there had been no accumula- 
tion of stock. At this juncture, intelligence of 
the French revolution reached us. There were 
mary covflicting views among dealers as to the 

bable course of the new Government of 

rance with regard to the tobacco monopoly, 
and as to the effect which it would be likely to 
bave upon the trade; but the immediate conse- 
quence of the news, and of this diversity of 
opinion, was a partial suspension of operations. 
The arrivals for some weeks continued moderate, 
and as factors evinced no disposition to press 
their stocks on the maikel, the few sales made, 
although at prices rather in favor of the buyer, 
sbowed no marked decline. Toward the end of 
April, tbe r:ceipts had cowmenced to be more 
liberal, and during the ensuing three weeks the 
arrivals embraced about 10,000 hhds. while the 
sales reported in the same time amounted to but 
1,500 hhds., though it was stated that probably 
as mush more had been disposed of privately. 
This etate of things gave buyers greatly the ad- 
vantage, and when on the 20ih May we resumed 
our quotations which we bad, owing to the -un- 
settled and uncertain state of the market, been 
compelled to omit for several weeks, they were, 
for logs, 2a2}; leaf, inferior, 223, common 
31233, fair 4043, good to choice 4185146; being a 
decline of zal cent on the common qualities, and 
of 1}a2}c on the finer grades. At these reduced 
reies there were sold upto the first of July about 
a R, 

At thik Save the quantity on sale exceeded 11,- 
000 hhds., and as buyers appeared but little in. 
clined to operate largely, unless at a further re- 
duction, while sellers were naturally more dis- 

d to close off their stocks on the approach of 
the sickly season, prices again receded ; je, 
ide sales of the month reaching 6,000 hhds. Du- 
ring the last month the demand has been fair for 
the period of the season, and the transactions 
have amounted to some 4000 hhds., though a 
great portion consisted of the description known 
es “ Yellow Banks,” which has been most sought 
after. Prices have about recovered what they 
lost in July, and owing to the superior character of 
most that has been sold during the pst month, 
our figures sland higher than they did in June, 
our present quotations being for lugs, factory, 
1101 55 planters, do., 2227; leaf, inferior to com- 
mon 3337; fair to fine, dab; choice and selec- 

lions, 51266 per lb. The amount pow remaining 
in factors’ hands is estimated at about 5,000 bbds., 
a considerable portion of which is heid at rates 
decidedly above our closing quotations. 

it was well understood last fali that the crop 
was sshortone. It is true that aur receipts, as 
compared with those of last year, show litile er 
no deficiency ; but, of the 15,000 hhds. received 
from Ist September to Ist of March, not more 
than 2,000 were of the new crop; and deduct- 
ing the remaining 13,000 from the total arrivals, 
(be receipts of the past crop amount thus far to 
only about 42,000 blds. Of the whoie quentity 
received during the past twelve months there 
have been inspected at the State warchouses 


34.628 hhds., of which 4,746 hhds. were Mason 
county. ° 

As regards the extent and character of the 
growing crop, we would merely state at this 
easly period that there are advices in town from 
many sections, announcing serious injury to it, 
both in quantity and quality, wwing in the first 
place to drought at the time of planting, (though 
this was confined to particular sections of con- 
siderable extent,) and more recently to exces- 
sive rains tbroughout the entiré tobacco-growing 
region. 7 

Western Produce.—The very thorough manner 
in which the West gave up her supplies in 1846- 
7, and tne comparatively limited (ureign demand 
during the past season, have carried back our re- 
cepts of breadstuffs to less than one half what they 
were last year. ‘Fhus our arrtvals of flour are 
706 958 bbls., against 1.617,675 bbls, last year; 
ef Indian corn equal (o 3,600,000 bushels aga inst 
7,065 000 bushels last year; of wheat equal to 


last year. The exports show a corresponding 
reduction. The total exports of flour amount 
to 472,519 bbls., against 1,319,506 bbls. last 
year. Of this quantity 15,416 bbis. have been 
sent to Great Britain and lreland, 88,676 to the 


wise ports. Of Indian corn the total exports are 
equal to. 3.059,000 bushels, against 6,303 000 
bushels last year. Of this quantity 1, 360, 000 
bushels have 9880 shipped to Great Britain and 
Ireland, 173,000 to the West Indies, &c, and the 
remainder to coastwise ports. Of wheat there 
have been exported to foreign ports barely 35,- 


Britain—the bulk of the receipts being shipped 
to the North, and a portion consumed in our city 
mills. 

The Speculative mania of the previous year 
having sabsided, there has of course been more 
steadiness in prices, and the following-figures ex- 
hibit the extreme fluctuations of the season in 
this market: Flour— Ohio to the best St, Louis 
city a. ills—lou est point August, 63.871884 25; 
highest point January, $9 5006 per bbl. indian 
corn—lowest point May, 23a3Uc ; highest point 
December,.58a65c per bushel, in sacks. heat 
—lowest point August, 624875; highest point 
November, 61 12; per bushel, in barrels and 
sacks. It is understood that the crops through- 
out the country generally are abundant, and as 
the foreign demand is scarcely likely to exceed 
that of last year there seems a strong probability 
that prices for the coming year will rule at a 
rather low average. The trade in provisions, 
particularly pork and lard, has been more ex- 
tensive than last year, there having been a con- 
siderable increase in the supplies. The extreme 
rates of the season have been as follows; Pork, 
mess, highest point Sept. 11th, $14 75ag15 ; low- 
est point April 26, $828 124; prime, highest 
point Sept. Iith, $12 30612 75; lowest point, 
December 22d, 66 507 per bbi. Lard, highest 
point September 181n, Jlal5c; lowest point 
April 26th, 342852 per ib. The total exports (all 
packages being reduced to kegs) sre equal to 
1,395,496 kegs, against 967,977 kegs last year; 
and the exports foreign 546,019 kegs, against 
437.716 kegs last sear; or an increase of 103,- 
294 kegs. TN ; 

Hemp.—The receipts since the let September 
last to this date are only 21,584 bales, sgainst 
60 238 bales last year, or a decrease of 38,654 
bales. There was quite a large stock remaining 
over at ibe opening of the season detained by tie 
high rates of freight, and thus the exports of the 

ast year considerably exceed the receipts, being 

7,240 bales. Of this quantity all has been sent 
to the Nortbern ports except 224 bales to London 
and 14 bales to Bordeaux. The great deficiency 
in the receipts bas of course had its influence 
upon prices, and the first sale of good dew-rotted 
was in the early part of September, at $120 per 
ton. This price was claimed for all the lots ar 
riving for a period of several months, but find- 
ing no purchasers they were sent forward. In- 
deed very few sales have been made here this 
season, owing to bigher limits than buyers were 
willing to pay, and nearly the whole receipts 
have been forwarded to the North on account of 
the Western dealers. The highest point of the 
market was that above noticed, and the lowest 
about the middle of May, whena lot of about 
300 bales dew-rotted was sold at $82 50 per ton. 
The comparative receipts and average prices for 
a abla of years will be shown by the following 
table: 


300, 000 bushels, against 1, 670, 000 last year; of 
corn meal, 47,543 barrels, against 88,159 barrels: 


West Indies, &c., and the remaining to coast- 


000 bushels—nearly all of which was to Great 
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Bales. Per ton 

1842—43 14.873 980 00 
1843—44 „ 38,062 66 00 
1844—45 46.274 60 00 
1845—46 30,980 ‘60 00 
1846—47 60.238 90 00 
1847—48 21.584 115 00 


With regard to the coming season supply, we 


to promise well, porticularly in Kentucky, and 
as the latter State does not produce enough for 
her hagging and rope manufactories, but draws a 
considerable portion of ber supplies for this pur- 


to be any considerable increase in the quantity 
io come forward for the Atlantic markets. 

Stock of Flour.—The stock of flour is estima- 
ted at about 10.000 bbls., of which there is little 
or none sour. This is about one half the quantity 
-on hand at same date last year. 

Stock of Pork.—The stock of pork at the in- 
spection warehouse on the 31st ult. was as fol- 
lows : Clear 221 bbls., mess 5,287, M O 617, 


28, infericr and damaged 84— in all 7,710 bbls. 
Total same date last year 31, 440 bbls. 

Stock of Beef.—The stock of beef at the in- 
spection warehouses on the 3lst ultimo was as 
follows: Mess 124 bbls., and 103 half bbls., 
«prime 208 bbls., and 28 half bbls., M. O. 37 bbls. 
and B. 19 bbis.—in all 388 bbls. and 131 half 
bbls. Total same date last year 977 bbis., 106 
half bbis., and 69 tierces. 

Stock of Lard.—The stock of Jard is unusually 
light, being estimated not to exceed 3,800 kegs 
and 2,000 bbls. against a stock of 3,000 bbls. and 
4.000 kegs at the same time last year. l 

Stock of Bagging and Rope.—There are on hand 
at the present time in round numbers 16,000 
pieces bagging und 15,000 coils rope. At this 
lime last year. the stock consisted of 35,000 
pieces bagging and 23,000 coils rope. 

: l — . — 


BUSINESS REVINW. 


The intelligence by the Acadia, though not so 
favorable to our breadstuffs, is in other respects 
more satisfactory than previous intelligence the 
fears of another commercial crisis being greatly 
lessened. Austria has accepted-the mediation of 
France and England, and Schleswig and Den- 
mark have so far arranged their differences, as 
to admit of a truce to hostilities. The alarming 
accounts of the failure of the grain crops, and the 
prevalence of the potato. disease have been suc- 
ceeded by statements of a far more propitious 
character, and it fs now generally admitted that 
the former will prové an average one, and the 
latter far exceed forme: suppositions. Cotton 
was firm, and in -fair demand, and money easy, 
with a low rate of interest. 


The money in the Sub-Treasury, at New-York, 
continues to increase. The receipts at the Cus- 
tom-house last week were $678,356. On the 1 8th 
they reached $170,950. ‘The drafts in the same 
time were only $379,738, leaving a balance of 
$300,946 to be added to the amount already in 
the Sub-Treasury. The aggregate amount in the 
Sub-Treasury is now $2,386,438, not including a 
special deposit of $320,000 * a 
At. Baltimore tbere is not quite so much de- 
mand for money, and the market is somewhat 
easier. The rate on the street, however, con- 
tinues at about 1 per cent. a month. 


The principal articles of produce exported from 
Philadelphia from Ist to the 22d inst., were 5,588 
bbls. flour; 5337: bbls. corn meal; 865 bbls. rye 
flour; 922 bbls. ship bread ; 85,685 bush corn; 
3,553 bush. wheat; 213 bbls. beef; 88 bales 
cotton ; 277 tierces of rice, and 19 hhds. of to- 
bacco. Most of these, except the Cern, 84,184 
bushels [which went to England] went to the 
West Indies, Columbian ports, and British North 
American colonies. l 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, of this day, 
says that the first reports of a decline of flour and 
grain in the British market are contradicted by 
private letters at New York. Instead of a decline, 
there had been an advance of 3s. on corn and 4s. 
on wheat, on the day prior to the sailing of the, 
Steamer; : 
This Is confirmed by the rise in the breadstuff 
markets at New York on Monday, immediatele 


observe that the crops of the West are said not 


pose from Missouri, there does not seem likely 


prime mess 5, prime-1,411, rumps 57, shoulders. 
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after the distribution of the latter. 
vanced 4 cents per bushel, and flour was firm at 
Saturday’s prices. 

Freights are active at New York since the ar- 
rival of the Acadia, and large offers of breadstuffs 
were made and taken for Liverpool. 

The market in this city is also more “active 
since the receipt of private letters. 

Flour sales made at 85 44 to 66 00. 

At Pittsburg the foreign news had a depressing 
effect. At St. Louis, it served to check business. 
-At Baltimore, the market yesterday was firmer, 
and prices slightly advanced. i 


Coat Trane —During the week ending Satur- 
day last, the 23d inst., there were cleared at 
Richmond, 12 brigs, 90 schooners, 27 sloops, and 
37 boats—carrying coal to the amount of 19,528 
tons, and making a total shipped from Richmond 
thus far this season of 645,510 tons. 


Coal AND GoLp.— The value of all the native 
gold coined in the United States Mint, for twen- 
- ty-four years prior lo 1847, was $12,741,653,—a 
little more than an average of halif a million an- 
nually. The value of the anthracite coal of 
Pennsylvania brought to market last year (nearly 
3,000,000 tons) was equal to all this gold dug up 
in the South during twenty-four years. 


Che States. 


Texas.—A letter dated at San Antonio, August 
24, states that a few days previous Lieut. Brown, 
of Capt. Crumy’s company of Texas Rangers, 
with about thirty men, had a fight with about the 
same number of Lipan Indians, who had stolen 
some horses from the Rangers’ camp. Ten Li- 
pans were killed, about 125 head of horses und 
mules were taken, and the Texans returned with- 
out the loss of a man. 

The Victoria Advocate says that the late dry 
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weather has been quite beneficial to the cotton j 


crops in that region which had begun to suffer 
from the rain. Cotton ‘packing is new going on 
exiensively. The fields of sugar cane look well, 
and promise a large yield. l 

An annual statement of the receipts and exports 
of Coton for the year ending the lst September, 
is given in the News of the 9th inst. The whole 
quantity received was 39,744 bales; exporis 
anfbunt to 39,027 do., leaving 777 bales on hand. 
Since the lst 103 bales have been received, and 
356 do. exported, leaving on, the 9th inst. 494 
bales on hand. The Cowon sent to New Orleans 
by way.of Red River is not included. The Mews 
adds: It srems utterly impossible to make even 
a tolerable conjecture of the amount of the crop 
of Eastern Texas, which takes that direction to 
market. It may be half the whole crop of Texas, 
as many suppose, or it may be much more or 
less.“ As regards the new crop, it is observed 
by the same authority: “As yet we have received 
here but litle of the new crop. Some 40 or 50 
bales are all we have heard of. From what we 
have learned, we consider that a much larger 
portion of Jast year’s crop than usual is now on 
the plantations, owing to the very low prices, 
which discouraged many from taking all their 
crop to market. How much of the old crop ts 
now behind it is impossible to ascertain.” i 


ILLI VS. Official.—The following are the offi 
cial resulis of the Congressional August election 
in IIinois:— 


Dist. Democrats. Whigs. 
1. Bissell No opposit’n 
2. McClernand 6,948 Marshall 3,514 
3. Young 7,140 Hanson 3.985 
4. Wentworth 11,857 Scammon 8,312 
5. Richardson No opposit'n 
6. Wells 9.302 Baker 10.325 
7. Harris 7,201 Logan 7,095 


— E 


: 42,448 33,231 
Dem. maj. in five districts 9,217. 
The new Legislature will probably be consti- 
tured as follows, viz: l 


Whig. Dem. 
Senate, 7 17 
House, 22 43 
29 60 


An election for nine Circuit and three Supreme 
Court Judges under the new constitulicn, took 


" Fessenden, F. S. 11, 965 
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Corn ad- place in Illinois on the 4th inst. A correspondent 


of the Tribune says that Lyman Trumbull, for- 
mer Secretary of State, Samuel H. Treat and 
John Dean Catou, judges of the old Supreme 
Court, are elected Supreme Court judges, and 
Hugh T. Dickey, Benj. R. Sheldon, Theophilus 
S. Dickey, David Davis, D. M. Woodson, Wm. 
A. Denning, and Wm. S. Archer are elected 
Circuit fidges : two circuns not yet determined. 

The sale of canal lands belonging to the 
IIunois and Michigan canal, commenced on the 
Ist instant. The proceeds of the first day’s sale 
amounted to $50,000. Portions of the land sold 
e as filly percent. above their appraised 
value. 


Information has been received from Illinois of 


the most favorable character in relation to the. 


sales of land for the benefit of the canal. The 
sales have been well attended, and all parcels at 
or near Chicago have sold full 25 per cent. above 
the estimates of the Commissioners, who are now 
completing the sale of lands along the line. The 
business of the canal promises to be very profita- 
ble this autumn, and will give a cousiderable 
sum towards interest. This increase in the re- 
ceipts from the land sales, added to.the earnings 
of the canal, will give increased confidence in the 
stock, which now is sold rarely in the market. 


Tue Mormon TzkurLE.— The Mormon Tem- y 


le, at Nauvoo, has been purchased by Mr. Isaac 
‘ower, for the purpose of converting it into a 
Protestant College. - 


Miss ouRI.— Official.—The official. returns for 


-Congress are in trom all the districts except Shan- 


non county in the Ist, and Gentry, Harrison and 
Putnam in the 4th. The following 18 the result 
by districts :— 


Dist. Democrats. Whigs. 
l. Bowlin 10,202 Cook 6,734 
2. Bay 8,394 Porter 6,968 
3. Green 9,754 Wilson 7,417 
4. Hall 10.181 Samuel 4.354 
5. Phelps 11,062 Winston 5,848 
5 
49,593 31.321 


Dem. maj. 18.272 —0on Governor about 15,000. 


The Missourians are discussing the question 
whether the interests of that State would not be 
promoted by a legislative act declaring that no 
person born in that State after 1860 shal! be held 
as a slave. The S:. Louis Organ says it should 
not be surprised if some immediate measures 
were taken io gradually free the State from this 


acknowledged evil, and adds thar the thousands 


of immigianis who now avoid that State and meke 
for territories north of it, will come ‘there, and 
Missouri will be, in developed resources, what 
she is naturally, the richest State in the Union. 


Nortn Carorina‘—The Cheraw (S. C.) Ga- 
zelle, of the 12th inst., announces the death of H. 
W. Covineton, Senator elect from the district of 
Richmond and Robeson, in North Carolina. This 
is the third death which has occurred among the 
representatives elect in this State, since the late 
election. l 


KRNrUckT.— The official returns of the. late 
election for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
give the following vote, viz :— 


Gore n i For Crittenden, 65,860 voies. 


Powell, 57,397 “ 
Majority 8,463 votes. 
Le cone. Ni fi, S 
Majority 7,728 


Maine.—The Augusta Age contains returns for 
Governor from 416 towns and plantations, with the 
foNowing result compared with 1847: 

1848 ; 


1847 
Dana, Dem. 39,175 | Dana, Dem. 32,736 
Hamlin, Whig. 29,933 | Bronson, Whig.23,938 


Fessenden, 7,520 


Eleven towns and seventeen plantations to be 
heard from, which dast year gave Dana 663 votes; 
Bronson 278, others 109. 

Legislature. —The Senate, when the vacancies 
are tilled, will comprise 3 Whigs and 28 Demo- 
crais. To the House are thus far elected 74 Demo- 
crats, 66 Whigs; 15 Free Soilites; 1 Taylor Demo- 
crat. 

Congress.—2 Whigs and 5 Democrats—a Whig 
gain of one. 


_ Argansas —The returns of the vote for Con- 
gress, in all but five small counties, give the fol- 
lowing aggregates : 


1848. 
Newton. Johnson. 
45 Counties 8,946 oe 
Clay. Polk. 
Do. 5,504 9,546 


Dem. majority 4,627. Whole State 4,042. 


Inpiana.—The result of the late vote in Indi- 
ana on the Free School question in 53 counties is 
for Free Schools 27,443, against them, 12,235. 


Hon. George P. MARZH.— We announced yes- 
terday, on the authority of the Burlington Free 
Press, that Mr. Marsh had been re-elected to 
Congress from the third district of Vermont, but a 
correspondent of the Boston Republican, writing 
from Burlington, Sept. 11, says Mr. M. lacks 
about 300 votes of an election. If this be so, 
there has been but one Congressman (Mr. Henn) 
elected in Vermoni.— Conn. Jour. and Herald. 


IE New Yorx Croton Water Wonzs.— The 
annual report of these works, just published, 
makes the following exhibit:—The receipts fur 
the year were $226,551.83, being an increase of 
532,000 69 over the receipts of the preceding 
fear. The expenditures for the same year have 
been $71,465.74, an increase of $17,192.74. 
The total length of pipes laid down in the city, is 
estimated at 175 miles, and the supply daily ta- 
ken from the reservoirs at fifteen or sixteen mill- 
ions of gallons, of which about one-half is esti- 
mated to be wasted. The waste has got to be so 
great as to materially reduce the supply in the 
distributing reservoir, and to cut off the supply 
from houses located on high ground. 


COLLEGIATE. 

Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. has resigned the 
Presidency of the University of Vermont, a station 
which he has held for fourteen years with honor 
te himself and greatly co the benefit of the insutu- 
tion. He reires, it is understood, on account of ill 
health in his family, which renders a voyage to 
Europe indispensable. Rev. Washington Smith 
D. D. of St. Albans, Ve. bas been chosen to suc- 
ceed him. 

Rev. Dr. Williams has formally accepted 
the Presidency of Trinity College, Hartford. Dr. 
Williams is the editor of the Puseyite novel, 
called Hawkstone, which has attracted some al- 
tention in this country and in England. 1 


LamppeN SYDNEY CoLLE G. We learn that 
the Rev. Dr: Green, of Baltimore, has accepted 
the Presidency of this Institution. 

Hon. Wm. B. Reed will deliver the an- 
nual address before the Society of Pennsylvania 
College next Wednesday, and the Commence- 
ment will take place on the following day. 


Prof. Chas. Davies, late of West Point, 
has been called to the chair of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, in the University of the City 
of New Vork, vacated by Prof. Loomis, now of 
the Cullege of New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 

Henry Sr. Geo. Tucker, of Virginia, a dis- 
tinguished and patriotic member of the great war 
Congress of 1812, long eminent as the President 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, a beloved and 
able Professor of Law of the University of 
Charlottville, and in all respects, one of the 

roudest and pures: ornaments of his native State, 
died at his residence in Winchester, and in the 
midst of his affectionate family, early on Monday 
morning lust, in the sixty-nioth year of his age- 
For several years, Judge Tucker has vainly 
struggled against a disease contracted by too 
coastant a devotion to profound intellectual! 
studies. It resisted the best efforts of the ablest 
physicians, gradually but steadily destroying his 
constitution, and finally forcing him to the grave. 
He will be remembered with sentiments of vene- 
ration and attachment by a. wide circle of friends, 
pupils and neighbors. 10 his domestic scene the 
loss is overwhelming and irreparable; aud the 
Gommonwealth whieb he so long, and in such 
various ways adorned and benefitted, can never 
cease to cherish his memory with grateful pride. 

[Philadelphia Ledger of 31st ult. 

Deatu or Jupce SaunvErs.—At the Red Sul- 
phur Springs, Va., ou the 25ih ult., Judge Latay- 
etie Saunders, of (Clinton, La., breathed his last. 
The deceased was a native of Tennessee, but 
many years age removed to Louisiana, in which 


E 


a. ee. 
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State he was much respected, and filled ina man 
ner highly honorable to himself, several offices 
of distinction. He was recently a delegate to the 
Whig Convention at Philadelphia, and was the 
organ through whom the delegation of that State 
made the exposition of tbe pofitical views and 
op:nions of Gen. Taylor, which has been so much 
commented on in the public prints. He has left 
a widow and several children to deplore his loss. 


The Albany Evening Journal announces the 
death of Judge J. P. Cushman, of Troy, N: Y., 
on the 16th inst., aged 65. He was q member of 
Congress in 1816, and succeeded the late Judge 
Vanderpool, as Judge of the third District, in 
which office he. was succeeded by Judge Parker, 
upon arriving at the age of 60. 


— —— 


Western IATA TON. The Green Ray 
(Wisconsin) Advocate says: Every steamer that 


reaches our wharves brings crowds in search of 


a home and- lands, every stage is crowded with 
passengers in search of some kind of place for 
the transaction of business. 


Savery in Carirognia.—The California Star 
says that neither thé soil, the climate, nor--the 
roductions of California, are suited to slave la- 
or, and that they could not be held in bondage 
there. Ii says that Congress has no right to de- 
queath such a calamity to the country, conirary 


to the wishes of the people.. There is no dangep 


that Congress will be guijty of any such treason 
to the cause of humanity and of progress. We 
regard the question of free soil as settled. 


Foreign News. 


ER AAR RA e Nal Nel at Nal Nat tN, 3 


ARRIVAL OF STRAMER, - 


` Boston, Sept. 24. 
The steamship Acadia arrived at her berth this 
morning at half past 5 o'clock. 
The steamship United states left Cowes for 
New York on the 3d inst, with eighty passengers 
and a large cargo. She had proceeded on her voyage 


„as far as the Scily Islands, when an accident hap 


pened to her machinery, damaging her condenser. 
She was consequently forced to put baek. to South- 
ampton, where a detention of four or five weeks 


wilt be necessary to put her in complete order for 


sailing. 

The steamship Hermann arrived on the 4th inst. 
off the Isle off Wight, aud grounded in-a thick fog in 
Gunnett's Bay, near Cowes. She had. a pilot on 
board, and having gone on at the top of the tide, it 
was necessary to discharge her coal before she 
could be got off. This was accomplished by means 
of lighters, and at three o'clock she was floated off 
without damage. 

The Queen addressed Parliament from the throne 
on the 5th inst., and has since taken her departure 
for Scotland. 8 l 

Ireland continued in a state of tranquility. 

Lamartine has published a defence of himself 
againet the charges brought forward. Gen. Cavaig- 
nec has been compelled to deny the intention of 
suppressing the Paris Constitutionnel. The Jour- 
nal and La Presse have resumed their fierce attacks 
upon the Government. The latter wages war 
against the Republic in spite of Gen. Cavaignac’s 
declaration that he would not Alow the Republic 
to be impeached. 

The Bonapartists are moving both in Paris and 
the departments with the view of electing Louis 
Bonaparte to the Presidency ef the Republic. 

The loeal disturbances in the provinces continue. 
They arise principally from an extraordinary tax 
of 45 centimes imposed upon the people by the Pro- 
visional Government. a 

The Ottoman Government has recognized the 
French Repnblic. 

A letter from Turin, under date of the Zd inst. 
states that the Austrians having levied a contribu- 
tion of four hundred thousand florins (£32,000) on 
the city of Parma, payable in twenty-four hours, 


and the sum not being forthcoming at the designa- 
ted time, the army, according to custom, commenc- 
ed pillaging the city. 
encouraged by the patriòtic defence of the town of 


fearful battle commenced. Even the women and 


Minister at Berlin, announcing officially, that Aus- 


fall amounts to nearly the extent of the recent ad- 


per barrel. ` 
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day are about 5000 bales.. From the Ist to the 
8th inst. 26,730 bales were sold, of which 1 100 
American were for speculation, and 3390 for ex- 
port: The market closed steady. 

The grain market is less active today. The 
weather is more fayorable throughout England for 
harvest operations since our last. The reports of 
the potato disease less alarming. 

Wheat of home production has declined 3s. to 
58. per quarter for old, and new sold at a reduction 
of 5s. to 6s. No change in the Flour market, buf 
the demand was dull. “U.S. wheat sold at 288. to” 
31s; Canadian, 28s. to 30s. Indian Corn was in 
less demand, wt a decline of 28. to 3s. 

Provisions.— The import of provisions to Livet- ` 
pool during the week has been very limited. Lard 
is in demand, and sales brisk to large extent at one 
shilling per cwt. advance. Bacon dull,with no de- 
mand, but prices fitm: ens 
Money is easy, with a fair business doing in con- 
sols. On Friday the funds‘ were fismer owing to 
the anticipated mediation in Italian affairs, which 
counteracted the unfavorable news ftom Denmark. 
Consols closed at 854 to 86 for transfer, 864 to 864 
for account. Exchequer Billa 28 to 31 premium. 
Bank Stock 196 to 198. 

MISCELHANOEUS. ö 

Arrest of Ballingary Insurgents.— The Kilkenny 
Journal says: Mr. Patrick O'Donnell, charged 
with having been with Mr. Smith O'Brien, at Ballin- 
garry, was arrested, in the county of Tipperary, on 
Wednesday night, and brought into this city by 
Mr. Greene, 8.I on Thursday.” This is the Mr. 
O’ Donnell whosé arrival.was deserted by one of the 
Paris journals. It is the opinion of the police au- 
thorities in the South that Mr. R. OGorman, who, 
it was also sta ted, had escaped to France, is still in 
the county of Clare. l 

Louis Blanc.— This. little gentle man has publish- 
ed the following note in the Times: Several per- 
sons in England, who share the opinions of M. 
Louis Blanc, appearing disposed to give him a pub- 
lic mark ofsympathy, M. Lours Blanc begs them ta 
accept the expression-of his profound gratitude; but, 

atthe same time, he thinks it his daty to inform 
them, that it his intention to avoid everything 
which would give umbrage to the English Govern- 
ment. For the quiet of study and the silence of re- 
treat, M. Louis Blanc has resolved to await the 
dawn of better- days for his country; and he would 
deeply deplore, that the call made upon him by 
English hospitality, should become, even for a mo- 
ment the cause of agitation.” . 
_ ‘Phe Sicilian Government nas forwarded orders to 
England for several hundred large rockets, on the 
plan of Mr. Hale, by which they are fired off with- 
out a staff, . n 

The rescript from the Pope gives the new up- 
pointment of Bishop of Birmingham to the Right 
Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, lately officiating as Bishop of 
the Western District. l 

Cheltenham election ended on Monday, in favor 

of Mr. Grenville Berkeley (liberal,) beating Mr, 
Escott (independent) by 990 to 842. 
A malignant casé of cholera -occurred on board 
the brig Reliance during her voyage from Cron- 
stadt to Greenock. She reached the latter place 
on Saturdays - i 

It is stated that William and Mary Howitt-con- 
template leaving England, and taķing up their 
residénce in the west. They have had relatives in 
Onio for many years. 

The postal reform in France isto commence Jan- 
ary 1st, 1849. Stamps will be issued as in Eng- 
land, and the use of them will be optional, but the 
privilege of franking is not to be abolished. 

The Chartist prisoners charged with felony, were 
brought up-before Mr. Hall, on Thursday, at Bow- 
street police-office, London. Several were dis- 
charged. Upwards of thiriy were committed for 
trial at the Old Bailey. a 

The Ebbersfor estate, comprising 12,000 acres, 
situate between Yerk and Scarborough, the net an® 
sustained. nual rental of which is £5,700, was put up by auc- 

The demand for cotton continues good, both tion at York, on Friday, and sold to W. W. Caley, 
from consumers and exporters. The sales each Esq., for £190,000.” 


The inhabitants, however. 
Bologna, rung the tocsin, and. flying to armf, a 


children took part im the defence of the city, throw- 
ing furniture and other missiles from the windows 
upon the heads of the Austrian troops. The pop- 
ulation ofthe surrounding, couptry were hurrying 
to the assistanct of the citizens. The result of the 
struggle has not been ascertained. - 

Advices from Hamburg io the 6th inst. state 
that the Provincial Government of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein had refused to acknowledge 
the armistice concluded by Prussia in the name of 
the German Confederation. © ` 

The blockade of the Elbe and Labda has been 
raised since the 5th, and the Prussian ports on the 
Baltic have by this time become free. 

The latest advices from Paris, received by the 
London papers, announce the important intelli- 
gence, that the French Government on the 7th inst. 
received despatches ‘from M. Arago, the French 


tria had accepted the mediation, of France and 
England, for the settleaient of the Italian question. 
A serious quarrel had occurred between Gene- 
rals Changarier and Cavaignac, growing out of the 
defection of the National Guards, a small portion 
of each division only having appeared at the re. 
view on Sunday. A sharp correspondence between 
them had taken place. l 
Ledru Rollin is about starting a new: Journal in 
opposition to La Reforme. 
Four thousand French troops are reported to 
have arrived at Venice. a a 
The accounts {rom Italy and Rome stdte, that 
the whole country is in a disturbed and excited 
state. Tumults had occurred-at Gerioa, Leghorn, 
and Rome, which were suppressed with the great. 
est difficulty. 72 sy . 
The weather continues fine in Gygat Britain and 
favorable'for harvesting, which has had the effect 
of causing a decline in. the prices of grain. The 
vance, É 
Liverpool, Sept. 9.— Sales. of Corn at 33 tó 34s 
per quartes Flour ranges from 328 6d to 34, 
Cotton Market. Fair Upland cotton 48d, Mobile 
4, New Orleans 483. í 
London Grain Market, Sept 8.—Sales of corn 
36 to 388. per quarter. Flour sells at 28s to 328 


Paris Bourse, Sept. 7—3 o'clock; P. M.—The 
tunds opened at the closing prices of yesterday, 
and continued firm durifig the day. Coupons were 
attached to the 5 per cents. to-day, accounting for 
the,apparent fall. They are actually 25 centimes 
highet than yesterday. Treasury bonds command 
22e. discount. : , : 
From Wilmer & Smiths European Times, Sept. 9. 

The fine weather prevailing during the last 
Week and the temporary settlement of the dispute 
between Germany and Denmark, has had u very 
favorable effect upon the trade generally, since the 
sailing of the Europa. 805 5 

Produce vontinues abundant. There is less buoy- 
ancy in the grain trade, and prices have receded 
considerably from those current on the 2d. 

The reports from the manufacturing districts, 
are encouraging. Activity’ prevails and there is 
no surplus stock remaining on hand. i 

Money is in active demand at 24 to 3 per cent. 
for the raté of discount on the best bills. 

The stock market is steady and prices weil 
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Mr. Bass the celebrated brewer, and Mr. Law- | the Capital, Don Pedro Valez, died on the 5th 
rence Heyworth, of Liverpool, both Liberals, were, | ult. 


on Saturday, elected members of Parliament for 
Derby, on the purity principle. The numbers at 
the close were, Bass, 957; Hey worth, 914; Freshiield, 
775; Lord, 758. ; ; ` 

Seventcen per cent. of the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland receive parochial relief. In 
Great Britain alone it is ten per cent only. The 
poor-rates of Great Britoin are nearly eight millions 
and a half. This must come out of the industry of 
the working classes in a great measure. A nation- 
tel poor - rate is almost inevitable. 

Fifty-eight Chartists, who have been in custody 
some time, were, on Tuesday, committed for trial 
by the Bow-street magistrates. First and foremost 
was the valiant Cuffey, who was so prominent-a 
member of the National Assembly; he laughed 
during the whole of the time he was in court, 
and treated the matter with the utmost indiffer- 


nce. i 

5 Mr. W. Howitt’s certificate was granted on Fri- 
day, at the London Bankruptcy Court, without 
opposition. l 

A new lead mine, of unusual richness, has been 
opened on the surface of the earth near Winster in 
Derbyshire. aan ; . 

The Prince Louis Napoleon has leſt London for 
Ostend for a ſew days, on a visit to his uncle, Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte. 

The Pope, anxious to introduce religious civiliza- 
tion into the east of Africa, has just appointed a 
vicar apostolic of Madagasear. 

Mr, Joseph Sturge has issued acircular urging all 
wha hate slavery or the slave trade, to use only free 
grown sugar. l : 

It is said that the company of moneyers in the 
Mint is to be done away with, which will effect a 
saving of E 10, 000 a year. 3 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Council on 
Education have resolved to devote £30,000 for work 
house schools. oe 

The Rob Roy has brought from St. Petersburgh 

to London, on account of the Russian Government, 
£170,000 in bar gold. 
. Thirty-two persons: have been tried at Antwerp 
for having been concerned in the invasion of Belgi- 
um by the bands of France. 15 were acquitted and 
17 condemned to death. ` 

OCEAN Monanca.—Captain Clark, of the steath- 
er William Penn, which arrived here on Saturday 


last, from Waterford, reparts having seen the heel |. 


of the bowsprit and part of the head of the Ocean 
Monarch above the water, which appeared to be 
held firmly to the spot by the ship’s anchors and 
cables. The wreck lies in the track of vessels pass- 
ing the Ormshead. 
from All sources up ta this evening amount to about 
£3,400. . 1 
— — 
FROM MEXICO. A 
The ship St. Louis, from Vera Cruz, whence 
she sailed on the 21st ult., arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 2d inst., bringing files of papers from 
the city of Mexico to the 16th ult. The follow- 
ing we cut from the New Orleans Delta : - 


Tampico.—Information has reached the Gov.. 
ernment, says the Monitor of the 15th, fro:n Tams 
pico, announcing that disaffection is at its climax 
in that city, and that projects of independence of 
the State of Tamaulipas, or its annexation to the 
United States, are openly discussed. Volunteers, 
late of the Louisiana regiment, which had been 
long in garrison, during the war, were continually 
arriving, for the purpose of aiding to carry those 
projects into effeet. The President had sent 
thither a body of troops to countenance the well- 
disposed among the inhabitants, and to restore 
order. The public prints in the Capital say that 
the presence of some eminent man of known pa- 

triotism at Tampico was alone wanting to ſrus- 
trate the views of the disaffected. i 
MazATLAN.— The insurrection headed by pala- 
cio Miranda, has been completely crushed, and 
that individual has fled to Durango. On the 30th 
July, the Commander-in Chief of the Western 
Division of the Army, Don Pedro Anaya, emered 
@iazatlan and brought the traops to their duty, 
without firing a shot. Four of the rebel officers 
a ve been captured, and would be shot. 
The Senior Judge of the Supreme, Court at 


| 
5 of preserving order in the Capital, were 
o celebrate their organization by a grand ban- 


The contributions. received. 


Company or Sr. EArnicx.— Many of the sol- 
diers of ine disbanded company of St. Patrick 
are wandering about the-country, and live by 
begging, or extortion, when the former does not 
avail. A certain number of them have been em- 
bodied with Mexicans in another corps, but they 
do not harmonize well together, from their mutu- 
al ignorance of each others languages. H is 
suzgested that another exclusively American 
corps be organized. 


Minister To TAE Unitep States.—President 
Herrera had appointed Senor Morh y Villamil, 
resident Minister to the United States, but he re- 
signed through impatience at the delay of the Se- 
nate in confirming his nomination. 4 late mem- 
ber of Pena y Pena’s Cabinet has received the 
appointment, but the Monitor refrains from giving 
his name. f 

The French résidents who had formed them- 
selves into a company of National: Guard, for the 


quet, on the 15th ult., a fact which, the papers 
say, proves the-respect the Gorernment of Her- 
rera inspires foreigners with in Mexico. 

News from the Departments 1s satisfactory, 
with the exception of the untoward movements 
toward separation in Tampico. The Governors 
of the States were gradually putting things into 
their regular train, arid hopes are entertained of 
the speedy regeneration of the whole „country. 
Some of the e have addressed the Ad- 
ministration on the subject of Colonization; ur- 
ging that measure on its attention with aH possi- 
ble force. 

Monterer.—lotelligence from Monterey of 
the 23d July, announces that the National Guard 
was organized there with remarkable despatch, 
aud the people are all animated with a desire to 
repair their losses, by rallying the Government 
in defence of the laws. The American Brigands 
who sacked Sabinas and Vilaidama, made an at- 
tempt on the town of Lampazas, but were beaten 
off by the inhabitants. e o 
` The Indian troubles in Auasteca, it appears, 
have completely disappeared. - . 

On the night of the 10th ult., information was 
given to the Gorerament that attempts had been 
made to seduce from their loyally the American 
Police of the Capital, by persons · indisposed to 
the Government, who contemplated a coup d’etat. 
Two foreigners, named Carlos Capdevillel and 
Richard Mafeta, with other suspected individu- 
als, were arrested. II was buta petty affair: 

On the whole, with the exception ol the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs in Tampico, Tamaulipas, 
the affairs of the Republic stem to be progressing 


`| in Ute right path. Tuere are still, here and there, 


a few vagabond Indians who show themselves in 
arms against the authorities, but they are bri- 
gands, rather than soldiers, aud flee immediately 
when any force is brought agaimat them. The. 
papers which have come to hand by this arrival, 
do not contain so many evidences of disjointed or 
feeble power in the Government, in accounts of 
mul ders, robberies, aud other outrages, generally 
so common in the daily local incideuts which are 
published. e 

Don Ignacio Valdivelso has been appointed 
Mister to Rome. = 

— 


‘SLAVERY ÅBOJISHED IN Gurana.—By advices 
from South America, we léarn that slaveay was 
abolished in French Guiana (Cayenne) by a pub- 
lic proclamation issued on the 10th of August, to 
virtue of a decree of the Republic of France. 
This important ,movament was attended with 
great ceremony, both military and civil, in- the 
town of Cayene, where salutes were fired at in- 
tervals during the day. Ii is sald that the rejoi- 
ciàg on ithe occasion, and the feeling manilested 
throughout, beggared description. After the 
procession, Mass was celebrated, and ‘the te-deum 
sung in the church. 

——~or—— ; 

Hayti.—The intelligence from this island 
to the 23d ult. 

The political executions were continued at 
Jeremie. The French consul addressed a re- 
monstrance io the Government against this 
course, and threatened the President with French 
military interference, in case these eruelties 
were not discontinued. The consul also sent tq 
Martinique for a Freuch frigate, which was daily 
looked for al Jeremie. This information is made 
up from dates to the 22d. ult. ` 


is 


It was feared that an outbreak hed occurred at 
Considerable excitement pre- 
vails among the inhabitants of the Island. 

The President had returned to Port au Prince 
from his tour of bluodshed at Jeremie. The 
prisoners left injhe jails at Jeremie, after the 
late executions, had all been tried and sentenced 
to four years imprisonment. = 


General Intelligence. 


F The Tevecrary.—The New York and 
Philadelptia Telegraphic Company have aban- 
doned the project of communicating with New 
York by means of wires sunk in the river. 
They have extended their line to the Highlands, 
where the wires can be suspended across the rit- 
er at an elevation of 500 feet. 


F Treaty wits rar Pawneges.—The Paw- 
nee Indians are said to have been completely sub- 
died. . Lieut. Powell, commanding at Fort 
Childs, on the Platte river, has purchased of this 
tribe, for two thousand dollars, the whole of 
Grand Island, about sixty miles in extent. It 
is a very valuable post, from the fact, that it 
conlains much the largest proportion of valuable 
timber, to be found any where on the Platte riv- 
er. The extent of territory purchased is about 
600 square miles. 


Prof. Agagsiz and the scientific party 
which accompanied him tothe Lake Superior 
Copper Mines, are now on their return to Boston. 
They have ascertained facts in Geology and Z 
ology of the highest interest 10 the scientific 
world. 

Violent shocks of an earthquake were 
felt al New York, Brooklyn, and the surrounding 
country, on the night of the 8th inst., between 
10 and 11 o’clock, accompanied by a rumbling 
sound, resembling thunder, or the passing of a 
heavy vehicle over rough stones. In some places, 
it caused dours and windows to fly open. 


The loftiest mountain in the United 
States, east of the Mississippi, is in North Caro- 
lina. It is called Muchell's Peak, and lies in 
Buncombe and Yancey counties. Its height is 
6,720 feet above the level of the ocean—being 
nearly 500 feet higher than tbe White Mountains 
in New Hampshire. 


Louis McLane, Esq., has resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—hbis 
services to terminate at the end of the fiscal 
year. N 


The last time the veto power was exercised 
by any King of England, says the Hartford 
Courier, waz in 1694. Then the House of Com- 
mons took. g decided stand against it, and in a 
few years after the King approved a bill of the 


Port au Prince. 


exact import he had before vetoed. 


— — 
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ON Dõ,j.; The very excellent article, entitled 
“The Anthracite Coal Trade of Pennsylvania,” 
on the 198th page of the-Register, was inadver- 
tently omitted to. be credited to the ‘proper ac-. 
count. It is taken from The Plough, the Loom, 
end the Anvil,” a work ‘which has been com- 
menced in this city by that veteran in usefulness, 
John R. Skinner, Esq., the primary object of 
which is to promote the interests of the plough, 
and which the editor urges can be beg done by 
giving encouragement to the loom and anvil. -The 
protective policy finds in him an efficient advocate. 
496° 

The Convention of Fruit Growers announced to 
be held in the City of New York, during the ex- 
hibition of the American Institute, promises to 
be large and interesting. The Society of this 
State has appointed twenty-five delegates ; aad 
the co-operation of the Horticultural and Agrical- 
tural Sooieties-in the various sections of our coun- 
try, is fully expeeted. 

The Agricultural Fair recently held at Buffalo, 
New York, was eminently successful, and drew 
together a large number of distinguished men 
from various sections of the Union. The address 
by John E. Spencer, Esq., of New York, isa 
masterly production and merits a · general. and 
careful perusal. We shall furnish some extracts 
next week. 

The receipts were as follows :-— ~ 


* 


From members l $1,700 00 
Admission Tickets [first day] 3,144 34 
{second day] 1,270 6i 
Total 365114 95 


The number of persons admitted to the show 
grounds, exceeded forty-three thousand [of those 
who paid for admission], besides some fifteen or 
twenty thousand children and others, admitted 
without tickets. 

— . —— — 

Tas Pennsrtvania HORTICULTURAL’ SOCIETY 
held its annual exhibition in this city on the 20th, 
Qiet and 22d ult. The display of (fruits, vegeta- 
bies, &e. was large; $2,660 was received for 

9 

The American Association for the advancement 
of Science met in this city on the 21ſt inst., and 
organized by the selection of William C. Red- 
field, of New York, to preside. Various scientific 
subjects were discussed, aud numerous papers 
offered and read. | 

The next meeting of the association is appoin- 
ted for the 14th August, 1849, at Cambridge, 
Maas. ; and Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Jastitute bas been chosen the President. 

a — — — $ 


Silliman's Journal says the. Royal Geographi 


eat Society of London, has awarded the gold 


mander of the late Exploring Expedition. 
President of the Society, in putting the medal in 
.| charge of our Minister, Mr. Bancroft, for Capt. 
[W., ook occasion to make an address, highly 
complimentary to.the latter genileman. . 


of stone are of very large size, some of them 
weighing seven tons. Such a foundation as this 
monumént promises permanence, if the structure 
corresponds with the foundation. 


stood immovab 


of all the celebrated monuments in the world. 


Antonine’s Column, Rome, 


Tregan's, „145 
Napoleon's, Paris, 150 
Washington’s, Baltimore, 181 1846 


Sesostris the Great oblisk, Thebes, 


Bunker Hill, Boston, 1836 
St. Paul's Cathedral, (Dome,) Lon- 

don, 5 bey 2 320 1675 
St. Peter's Cathedral, Rome, 465 1510 


Tower of :he Cathedral of Straus- 


urg, 460 1228 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, Egfpt, 480 
Tower of Malines, 550 
Was hington's National 500 
Column at Delhi, 262 

— - 


. Wednesday afternoon. The dimensions of this 


medal to Capt. Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., Com 
The 


— 8 E—ͤ—b— 


‘Wasumcton Monument.—The foundation of 
the Washington Monument, in the city of Wash- 
ington, is now twents-five feet high and eighty 
feet eqaare—all of solid masonry. The blocks 


Baltimore. has 
e a numberof years, and promises 
to be as enduring as the pyramids of Egypt. The 


The Washinton Monument, in 


marble blocks of thig monument were all laid in 
‘lead, and no spauling of: the stones is yet to be 


seen. The following are the respective heights 


` Height. . Year. 
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The Steamship “ Georgia,” the second of the 
New York and New Orleans line of mail steam- 
ers, (aud io run in connexion with the “ Cre- 
scent City,”) was launched at New York on 


superb vessel are -às follows: length 275 feet; 
breadth of béam 49 Teet; depth of hold 25} feet; 
breadth amidships 80 feet; tonnage 2800. The 


Georgia is said to be the largest steamship ever 


built gn this side of the Atlantic, and with the 
single exception of the Great Britain, larger than 


any ever constructed in Europe. 


— . — anata 


Three letiers, or. parts of letters, from Henry 
Clay are now before the public, in all which 


he most emphatically and unequivocally denies 


the use of his name for the Presidéntial nomina- 
tion, at the approaching election. 

Tze Civil and Diplomatic Bill which has just pas- 
sed Congress, and become a law, contains the follow- 
ing proviso, which will be of interest to those who 
have business in the United States Courts :— 


“ie Provided, however, that hereafter ip lieu of 


all fees, emoluments and receipts now allowed 
for taking and certifying the depositions of wit- 
nesses in civil causes,—the clerk, commissioner 
or other officer taking and certifying the same 
shall be entitled to receive no greater sum what- 
ever than two dollars for each and every depo- 
sition so taken and certified, and for all services 
connected therewith, and when the taking of 
such deposition shall require more than six hours, 
then for every additional six hours the like rate 
of compénsation. é , 
„And Provided further, that alt books in the 
offices of the clerks of the Circuit and Disfrict 
Courts of the United States, containing the 
docket of minutes of the judgments or decrees of 
said courts shall during office hours, be opened 
to the inspection of any person desiring to ex- 
mine the sau:e, without any fee or charge 
therefor.” f 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS: PER ANNUM. ` 


National Affairs. 


OIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


- Joun C. Fiero, Jr., Coiner of the U. S. branch 


mint at Dahlonega, in the place of J. H. Mason, 
deceased. — 3 ` 
` Cornexivs S. Bocarpus, Esq., of New York, 
to be Nayal Officer for. the Port of New-York, in 
the place of Michac] Hoffman, deceased. ° 


tae | 25 
The President of the United States bas offie ial- 


ly recognized EDuuν,]n Arnout Grattan, as Con- 
sul ſor Her Britannie Majesty, ſor the State of 
Massachusetts, to reside at Boston. 
. Dr. J.-L. Martın, Charge de Affairs of the 
United States to the Papal. States, died suddenly 
at Rome, on the 26th August. i 


The last overland advices from India announced 


the death of Josera H. Weep, Esq., late of New 
York City, Merchant and United States Consular 
Agent at Singapore. 


Hon. Michael Hoffman, Naval Officer for the 


Port of New York, died at Brooklyn on the 27th 
inst., aged sixty years. 


Hon. William J. Graver, late member of 


Congress from the State of Kentucky, died on 
the 27th ult. ao: : 


— — . — . 
AstTronomicaL Exrrpition.—The Secretery 


of the Navy has appointed Lieut. Gillis to the 
command of the astronomical expedition to the 
Southern Hemisphere, authorized by a late · act 
of Congress. 


a ea 
The TxlxnaPH line, from - Boston to. New 


Orleans is now in working order. A message 
from Washington City to New Orleans was con- 
veyed in one > 


hour and twenly minutes. 
55 — 6 p5 
Tue Cueroxer Nation.—The National Coun- 


cil is anhounced to meet at Tahlequah on the 
first Monday of October. 
meets at the same time. . The Advocate estimates 
the number of prafessing Christians. among the 
Cherokees to be not less than 2.500 - about onc- 
seventh of tbe entire population. 


The Supreme Court 


Tax Deap Sea.— The Malta papers state that 
the American transport Supply had left that 
place to brng back the officers and crew of the 
store ship employed in exploring the Dead Sea, 
but owing to the sick state of the men, Lieut. 

ynch had chartered a French brig and sailed 


p Malta, buthad not arrived, though twenty- 


two days out. 
— 

€ Issue oy Bounty LAND Wanranrs.— The Com- 
missioner of the Public Lands having received 
many letters complaining of delay in the Tecef- 
tion of bounty land warrants, has addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Washington Union, 
from which we gather the following facts, viz: 
That of the 40 000 regulara enlisted since the 
commencement of the Mexican war, 35,000 
were probably entitled to bounty lands, and of 
the 60,000 volunteers enrolled since that timo 
55,000 are also entitled to them. So, 90,000 may 
be claimed of the Government. Of these it may 
be inferred tbat 10,000 will not press for warrants 
immediately, and may not at all. Alter deducting 
the 26,367 already issued from the Pension Office, 
and duly registered in the Land Office, there re- 
mains 63,633 stili to be issued, Recently, the 
number of clerks in the Pension Office has 
so increased as to enable them to prepare and 
send to the Land Office 200 a day. 

Thus it-will be about 318 working days, or some 
thirteen or fourtéen months, before the warrants 
for which immediate demands are msde will get 
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to his office, where he says they are being regis- 
tered and sent out as fast as reeeived. 
The expott of. specie from the port of New 


Vork, to the 30th ult. from the first of January 


last, is 8,947,403 dollars. 


Thomson's Bank Note Reporter estimates that 
that there have been issued 25,000 land warrants, 
valued at $5,000,000, and that 50,000 more war- 
rants are to Be issued, msking a total value of 

: e These warrants are now selling at 
1 0 z E 


The Secretary of the Treasury has given no- 


tice; that he will pay the Mexican indemnity 
certificates on the 27th of October. These cer- 
tificates were issued for claims adjusted before 
the war. Their amount is §1.500,000, most of 
which is held in this city.—N. Y. Journal of Com · 
merce. z 
. — — 
af A R N Y e 


@ 


Court MaRTrIAI.— Serious charges having been 
made against Major Emory in the speech deliver- 
ed by Col. Benton in the U. S. Senate against the 
‘nomination of General Kearney, the Major has 
demanded a court martial to investigate tbese 
charges. The following is an extract from Ma- 
jor Emory’s letter to the Adjutant General- 


„These charges I pronounce unfounded calum. 
nies; but, in deference to the place where they 
are pretended to have been uttered, (the Senate 
of the United States,) without the least regard. to 
the individual who utiers them, Í have to request 
that an officer be directed to put these charges in 

_ form, and that 1 be tried on them before a court 
martial forthwith ; my object’ being to put an 
end to this long continued clamor, by show ing 
that all these charges are, in truth, devoid of the 
Jeast foundation; aud also to expose the fraudu- 
lent manner in which historical facts have been 
distorted, and teslimony delivered before the 
proper legal tribunals of. the country has been 
mutilated ut the expense of truth and candor.” 


amar 


Baxacine up or THE Camp at PASCAGOULA. 
The Mobile Register, of Monday, says: we un 
derstand that orders have been received at Pas- 
cagdula to move the troops from that station, and 
that they are io. be distributed among the forts 
on the Western frontier. l : 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 179.] 


Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 


Brevet Major Thompson Morris, captain se- 
cond infantry, (now major first infantry.) 


Brevet Major John B. Magruder, captain first 
artillery. - ae 
Brevet Major Edward J. Steptoe, captain third 
artillery. . 

Brevet Major Silas Casey, captain second in- 
fantry. | o 
Majors by Brevet. 

Captain Gabriel R. Paul, seventh infantry. > 

Captain John S. Simonson; mounted riflemen. 

Captain Stephen S. Tucker, mounted riflemtn. 
Brevet Captain Joseph Hooker, assistant adju- 
tant general. 

Captain Benj. 8. Roberts, mounted riflemen. 

Brevet Captain Peter V. Hagner, first licuten- 
ant, ordnance. ‘ i 

Brevet Captain Joseph A. Haskin, first lieuten- 
ant first artillery. 

Captain Andrew Porter, mounted riflemen. 

Captain Edward H. Fitzgerald, assistant quar- 
termaster. j f 


Brevet Captain Peter G. T. Beauregard, first 


lieutenant engineers. : i 

Brevet Captain Isaac J. Stevens, first lieuten- 
aht engineers. A 

Brevet Captain Joseph Selden, first lieutenant 
‘gighth infantry, (now captain.) : 

.-Brevet Captain Henry J. Hunt, first lieutenant 

second artillery, ° ` ` 

Brevet Captain Israel B. Richardson, first lieu- 
tenant third infantry. 


cond artillery. 


try 


lieutenant engineers. 
tenant ordnance, - Š 


lieutenant mounted riflemen, (now first lieuten- 
ant.) : 


co,” to date from September 13, 1847. 
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Captains by Brevet. 
First Lieut. George C. Wescott, second infan- 
First Lieut. Mansfield Lovell, fourth artillery. 
~ First Lieut. Alexander Morrow, sixth infantry. 


First Lieut. Zealous B. Tower, engineers. 
Brevet First Lieut. Gustavus W. Smith, second 


Brevet First Lieut. Jesse L. Reno, second lieu- 


Brevet First Lieut. George McLane, second 


First Lieut. Henry F. Clarke, second artillery. 
First Lieutenants by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Fredérick Steele, second infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant.) 


Second Lieut. Barnard E. Bee, third infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert M. Morris, mounted 


riflemen, (now first lieutenant.) 


Second Lieut. Francis S. K. Russell, mounted 


riflemen, (now first lieutenant.) 


Brevet Second Lieut. James Stuart, mounted 


riflemen, (now second lieutenant.) | 


Second Lieut. Cadmus M. Wilcox, seventh in- 
fantry. : 5 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Drum, ninth infan- 
try, (now second lieutenant fourth artillery.) 


Brevet Major John. McClellan, captain tope- 
graphical engineers, to be lieutenant colonel by 
brevet, for. “ga 
the military operations before the city of Mexi- 


Brevet Captain. Daniel H. Hill, first lieuténant 
fourth artillery, to be. major by brevet; for a gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct in the storming of 


Chapultepec, Mexico,” to date from September 


13, 1847. ce 


Braevers— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Huamantla, Mexico.” 


To date from— October 9th, 1847. 


Captain Samuel P. Heintzelman, second infan- 
try, to be major by brevet. 

Captain George Taylor, third artillery, to be 
major by brevet. © i : ė 
First Lieut. Horace B. Field, third artillery, to 
be captain by brevet. - a a 

First Lieut: Thomas Claiborne, jr., mounted 
riflemen, to be captain by brevet. 

Second Lieut. Bedney F. McDonald, third ar- 


-| tillery, to be first lieutenant by brevet. 


` Brevers—“ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the defence of Puebla, Mexico, Septem- 
ber 13th to October 12th, 1847.” : 


To date from. October 12, 1847. 


Brevet Col. Thomas Childs, major first artil- 
lery, to be brigadier general by brevet. 


Captain Henry L. Kendrick, second artillery, 


to be major by brevet. 
Capt. John H. Miller, fourth artillery, to be 
major by brevet. 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Rhett, mounted rifle- 
men, to be captain by brever. 
Second Lieut. George Edwards, second artil- 
lery, (now first lieutenant,) to be first lieutenant 
by brevet. 


First Lieut. Henry C. Pratt, second artillery, 
(now captain,) to be captain by brevet, -for “ gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct in the affair at At- 


lixco, Mexico,” to date from October 19, 1847. 


II. Brevers. conferred on officers disbanded at 


the close of the war with Mexico. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph E. Johnston, voltigeurs, to 
be colonel by brevet, for ‘gallant and merito- 
rious conduct, to date from the 12th of April, 
1847, when he was severely wounded under the 
enemy’s works at Cerro Gordo, Mexico, whilst 
on reconnoitering duty.” 


Baevets— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the several affairs with. guerrilleros at 


; Paso Ovejas, National Bridge, and Cerro Gordo, 
Brevet Capt. William Hays, first lieutenant se- Mexico, on the lOth, 12th, and 15th August, |. 


1847.” 


fantry. 


ant and meritorious conduct in. 


—Auguat 15, 1847. 
Major Folliot T. Lally, ninth infantry, to be 


To date from 


lieutenant colonel by brevet. 


Majors by Brevet. 
Captain Frazey M. Winans, fifteenth infantry. 
Captain Wm. J. Clark, twelfth infantry. 
Captain Arthur C. Cummins, eleventh infantry. 
| Captains by Brevet. 
First Lieut. John W. Lee, voltigeurs. 
First Lieut. Charles. M. Creanor, twelfth in- 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. ` 
Second Lieut. William D. Wilkins, fifteenth 


infautry, (since first lieutenant.) _- 


Second Lieut. Alonzo Loring, eleventh infan- 


try, (since first lieutenant.) 


Barvers—* For gallant- and meritorious con- 


duct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, 
Mexico.” - 


To date from August 20, 1847. 
Col. George W. Morgan, fifteenth infantry, to 
be lieutenant general by brevet. 
Major John F. Hunter, eleventh infantry, to 
be lieutenant colonel by brevet. 
Majors by Brevet. 
Captain Daniel Chase, fifteenth infantry, (since 
major tenth infantry.) . 
Captain Nathaniel B. Holden, twelfth infantry. 
Captain James A. Jones, fifteenth infantry. 
Captain Allen Wood, twelfth infantry. 
Captain William H- Irwin, eleventh infantry. 
Captain E. A. Kimball, ninth infantry. 
Captain Presley N. Guthrie, eleventh infantry. 
Captain Moses Hoagland, fifteenth infantry. 
Captain Charles N. Bodfish, ninth infantry. 
Captam Andrew T. McReynolds, third dra- 
goons. 7 
Captaın George W. Rowie, fifteenth infantry. 
Captain John Motz, eleventh infantry. 
Colonels by Brevet. 
First Lieut. John S. Sloçum, ninth infantry, 
(since captain.) 
First Lieut. Thornton F. Brodhead, fifteenth 
infantry, (since captain.) 
First Lieut. Charles J. Sprague, ninth infantry, 
(since captain.) ‘ Ga ig 
First Lieut. George Browers, ninth infantry, 
(since captain.) T 
First- Lieut.. Charles Taplin, twelfth infantry, 
(since captain.) i 
First Lieut. Thomas F. McCoy, eleventh in- 
ſantry. 
First Lieut. John H. Jackson, ninth infantry, 
(since captain.) cm 
First Lieut. Daniel S. Lee, eleventh infantry. 
First Lieut, William B. Giles, twelfth infantry. 
First Lieut. John C. Simkins, twelfth infantry. 
First Lieut. Hermann Thorn, third dragoons. 
First Lieut. Columbus P. Evans, eleveuth in- 


fantry. 


First Lieut. Benjamia F. Harley, eleventh in- 
ſantry. 9 

i First Lieutenants by Brevet 

Second Lieut. Thomas P. Pierce, ninth iufan- 
try, (since first lieutenant.) i . 

Second Lieut. Samuel B. Davis, fourteenth in 
fantry, (since first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut: James W. Wiley, fifteenth in- 
fantry, (since first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut.. Alpheus T. Palmer, ninth infan- 
try, (since first lieutenant.) ; 

Second Lieut. Samuel E. Beach, fifteenth in- 

fantry, (since first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Andrew H. ‘Tippin, eleventh in- 
fahtry, (since first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Francis O. Beckett, fifteenth ig- 
fantry, (since first lieutenant.) 

Second Lieut. Willium A. Newman, ninth in- 
fantry. i n 
Second Lieut. Alexander E. Steene, twelſih 
infantry. 

Second Lieut. John M. Bronaugh, twelfth in · 
fantry. 


Brevets—“ For gallant and meritorious cor 
duct in the battle of Molino del Rey, Mexico.” 


To date 


— September 8, 1847. ° 
Lieut. Col. Paul O. Hebert, fourteenth infan- 
try, to be colonel by brevet. a l 
Major George H. Talcott, voltigeuts, to be 
lieutenant colonel by brevet. 


P 55 For gallant and meritorious con- 
uct in the battle of Chapulte Mexicg, Se 
tember 13, 1847. A 


. To date from—-September 13, 1847. 
Brigadier General George Cadwalader, to be 
major general by brevet. a l 

Brigadier Generals by Brevet. 
Colonel Timothy P. Andrews, voltigeurs. 
Colonel William, Trousdale,’ fourteenth infan“ 


try. . 
N 8 Colonels by Brevet. 
Lieut. Col. Joshua Howard, fifteenth infantry. 
- Lieut. Col. Thomas H. Seymour, twelfth in- 
fantry. oo 
- . Lieutenan{ Colonels by Brevet. 
Major George A. Caldwell, voltigeurs. 
Mejor Samuel Woods, fifteenth infantry. 
Majors by Brevet. 
Captain Oscar E. Edwards, voltigeurs. 
_Captain Charles J: Biddle, voltigeurs. 
Captain Nathaniel S. Webb, ninth infantry. 
Captain Thomas Glenn, fourteenth infantry. 
‘Captain Jobn E. Howard, voltigeur s. 
Captain James M. Scantland, fourteenth infan- 


Captain James J. Archer, voltigeurs. 
Captain Moses J. Barnard, voltigeurs. 
Caplains by Brevet. 
First Lieut. James Blackburn, fourteenth in- 
fantry, (since captain.) 

First Lieut. Thomas H. Freelon, fifteenth in- 

fantry, (since captain.) ; 
First Lieut. William S. Walker, voltigeurs. 

First Lieutenant Albert Tracy, ninth infantry, 
(since captain.) | 

First Lieut. Edward C. Marshall, fifteenth in- 
fantry, [since captain.) 

First Lieut. Albert G. Sutton, fifteenth infan- 
try, (since captain.) $ 
First Lieut. Daniel French, fifteenth infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles Peternall, fifteenth infan- 

- First Lieutenants by Brevet. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Forsyth, voltigeurs, 
{since first lieutenant.) -> -` - 

Second Lieut. Asa A. Stoddard, ninth’ infantry, 
{late first lieutenant.) | 

Second Lieut. Thompson H. Crosby, ninth in- 
fantry, [since first lieutenant.) i 

Second Lieut. John Glackin, ninth infantry, 
[since first lieutenant.] „ 

Second Lieut. William J. Martin, voltigeurs. 

Second Lieut. Andrews J. Isaacs, ‘fourteenth 
infantry. ` ate 

Second Lieut. Levi 
{since first Iteutenant.] 

Second Lieut. Platt S. Titus, fifteenth infantry. 

Second Lieut. John R. Bennett, fifteenth in- 


fantry. i ý > 
Second Lieut. John M. Hathaway, ninth in- 
fantry. 


Captain Theodore F. Rowe, ninth infantrý, to 
be major by brevet; for “ gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the defence of Puebla, Mexico, from 
September 13 to October 12, 1847,” to date from 
October 12, 1847. . 


Bazvers—‘ For gallant dnd meritorious con- 
1877 in the affair of Atlixeo, Mexico, October 19, 
1847.” N 

l To date from— October 19, 1847. 


Captain Lemuel Ford, fhird dragoons, to be 
major by brevet. | . 
Second Lieut. John W. Martin, third dragoons, 
to de first lieutenant by brèvet. i 


III. Beevers conferred on general and staff 
officers, provided for the organization of the 
volunteer forces brought Into the service of the 
United States,” during the war with Mexico. 


Woodhouse, ninth infantry, | 


Brigadier General John A. Quitman, (since ma- 
jor general in the régular army,) to be major 
general by brevet, ‘for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of Monterey, Mexico,” to 
date from September 23, 1846. 

Brigadier General James Shields, to be major 
general by brevet, for “ gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of Cerro Gordo, Mexico, on 
the 17th and 18th of April, 1847,” to date from 
April 18, 1847. 

Brigadier General Joseph Lane, to be major 
general by brevet, for ‘ gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of Huamantla, Mexico,“. to 
date from October 19, 1847. 

Captain Theodore O'Hara, assistant quarter- 
master, to be major by brevet, for ‘gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras 
and Churubusco, Mexico,” to date from August 
20, 1847. . ; . 
Captain Joseph Daniels, assistant quartermas- 
ter, to be major by brevet, “ for gallant and me- 
ritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and 


Sacra Mexico,” to date from August 20, | 
1 47. . : - 


IV. Officers enumerated in the foregoing lists 
of brevets who may not now be in service, are 


requested to report their address to the Adjutant | 


General, in order that their commissions may be 
duly forwarded to them. 5 o 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


NAVY. ~ 


Unitep Srates Navy.—The following table 
shows the nusober, class, and guns of all the ves- 
sels in the American Navy, and their station at the 
present time. „ en 


* 


gypa o 
Passa 2 f 
8 4 2 BEO 

8 . T 

: 8 g i 
Pacific Squadnl I. 1 4 0 0 0 2 258 
Mediterranean 0 1 0 1 2 0 1 2 77 
Brazil 0101010074 
African 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 O 76 
European Seas O. 1 0 00 0 0 0 44 
East indies 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 46 
Home Squadn O 1 O 4 2. 0 t 1 131 
Coast Survey 0 O0 0 0102 0 6 
Lake Service 0 0 0 0 1 0. 0 0 1 
Repair'g ſor Sea 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 2 118 
Receiv’g Ships 3 0 1 0. 1 0 0 0 290 
In Ordinary 2 5 0. 5 2 0 1 0 463 
Tenders -00002000 #0 
On the stocks. 5 5 0 0 O 0 0 0 590 
l 1117 22111 4 5 72174 


+ Total sail 78. Total guns 2174. 


The U. S. ship Saratoga was anchored off the 
harbor of Laguna, waiting to be relieved, io come 
io Pensacola. The steamer Water Witch was 
lying in the harbor. The health of their crews 
was goods. There was but four American ves- 
sels in in port, loading logwood for New York. 


The U. S. ship Germantown left Vera Cruz on 
the 26ih ult., for the United States, with a bearer 
of despatches from the Pacific and oi of Mexico. 


The United Stetea Government has finally pur- 
chased the ee Wallabout, between the 
Navy Yard and the Naval Hospital, New York, 
for $285,960. i 

Professor Grant, with his disinfecting agent, 
has succeeded entirely in removing he impurities 
engendered in the holds of some U. 8. vessels 


which remained in the Gulf during the summer. 


Levi D. Slamm, Esq., Purser of the U. States 
steamship Alleghany, was recently selected by 
(be officers of the ship to present a pair of Colt’s 
revolving pistols to the Emperor of Brazil, at 
whose hands they had received many acts of 
courtesy and kindness. 


OprruART. - Commodore James Biddle, of the 
Navy, recently from the Pacific Station, died in 


this City on the evening of the first instant. Hep 


entered the service in the year 1800, and has 


ever since been actively engaged in the duties of 
his profession. 

A more extended notice of these, and of the 
very satisfactory manner in which they were per- 
formed, will be given at another time. 


The States. 


Wisconsin.—The judges chosen at the late 
election in this State, met at Madison on ‘the 
—— ult., and were sworn -into office by Justice 
Seymour. After being qualified. they proceeded 
to draw for terms of office, with the following 
result: ms 


A. W. Stow, ~ 4th District, 2 years. 
Levi Hubbell, 2d do. 3 do. 
M. M. Jackson, 5th do. 4 do.. 
E. V. Whiton, Ist do. 5 do. 
C. H. Larrabee, 3d do. 6 do. 


The Hon. A. W. Srow was ananimously eléc- 
ted Chief Justice. ’ 

The organization of the Court was 
by thè appointment of J. Rir EXT BrioHam, 
Madison, as Clerk of the Supreme Court. - 

The aggregate vote of this State at the judicial 
election was only 16,219.- In November the vote 
will not be less than 45,000. 


The Legislative Assembly of this State. it 
is stated, have been guilty of an omission unpar- 
rilleled in parliamentary history, having adjourn- 
ed-witbout perfecting the bill aor | the people 
to vote at the coming election for Presidential 
electors. The vote of the State will be lost there- 
fore, unless the Legislature be again convened. 


Kxxrucxr.— The vote at the late election for 
the school tax was 74,637, and against it 37,- 
826. ' , N 
. The vote cast in favor of a convention is 101,- 
828, in 1847, ihe vote was 92.639, <a 

Ex-Goveruor Letcher, of Kentucky,, made a 
speech at Indianapolis on the 9th ult., in refer- 
ence to which the Indiana State Journal says: 

“ We are highly pleased with his remarks in 
relation to the slavery questiod. He said it is 
only the ultra men of the extreme South who 
desire the extension of slavery, and those men 
are the supporters of Gen. Cass. Kentucky did 
not desire its extension. The people of Ken- 
tucky would soon hold a Convention to amend 
her Constitution, and would provide, in it, some 
plan ſoc the gradual emancipation of slavery in 
that State. He would leave such questions, as the 
organization of more Territories, tu the people, 
through their Representatives in Congress.— 
Should this. question of slavery become a con- 
test between Free and Slave States, then, with 
Fillmore as Vice President, the. Free States were 
safe, because of his casting vote as President of 


completed 
of 


the Senate, ; 


Grorora.—The election in Georgia which took 
place on Monday last, the 2d inst., is for Repre- 
sentatives to the 3let Congress. The following 
are the nominees of the two parties: i 

Democrats, 


Ist District J. W. Jackson. 
2d do. M. J. Welborn. 


Whigs. 
Thos. B. King. 
Jas. S. Calhoun. 


3d do. . John J. Carey. Allen F. Owen. 
4th do. HI. A. Haralson. J. N. Williamson. 
5th do., Thos. O. Hackett. Jas M. Calhoun. 
6th do. Howell Cobb. Jas. W. Harris. 
7th do. Joseph Day. A. H. Stephens. 
Sin do. A. J. Lawson. Robert Toombs. 


Texas.—The Governor of this State bas ap- 
pointed a Judge for N ew Mexico, (Judge Beard) 
who has gone there, with his family, to open his 
court'at Santa Fe. This proceeding is founded 
on the claim thatthe boundary of Texas ex- 
tended to the. Rio Grande, at the time of armexa- 
tion. It wopjd appear that she is now deter- 
mined to assert her claims to the land and juris- 
diction of that territory. 


FLonma.— The election took place in Florida, 
on Monday last. It is for Governor, Congress, 
and members of the State Legislature. Gea. 
Brown is the Whig candidate for Governor, and 
Mr. Cabell, the present member of Congress 18 a 
candidate for re-election. The Democratic can- 
didate for Governor is Gen. Wm. Bailey; foc 
Congress William P. Duval. 
Boston Schools. There are in this eity 163 
rimary schools; containing 10,162 Scholars; of 
whom, 5,154 are of foreigu parentage. — 


0 


Illinois and Michigan Canal.— The valuation of 


sent sale, was as follows: 


In Cook County, -- $1,041,295 36 
„ Wash’ton do 17,280 00 
“ Will do 345,392 48 
„% Grundy do 174.727 24 
„% La Salle do 546,305 87 

Total, $2,125,001 95 


To this ıs to be added the water power be” 
longing to the canal, and the wharfing lots in 
Chicago. . 


The President of the Trustees of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal has given a statement of the con- 
dition of the trust to the Ist of July last. The 
balance of monies then on hand was $358,282 93. 
The increase of receipts for the year ending at 
that date, over that of the previous year, was 
$21,436 55, and the amount received in the last 
year, was $124,027 12- 

-The Canal is navigable 189 miles, from the 
State line to Lodi, or Coal Creek, on the Wa- 
“bash, and the difficulties in the supply of- water 


v 


betweeri Lafayette and Ladi are mostly over- |. 


come. The line between Lodi and Terre Haute, 
36 miles, will be completed and ready for navi- 
gation in the Spring, at a cost less than the esti- 
mates. From Terre Haute to Point Commerce, 
42 miles was placed under contract in May last, 


with a navigable feeder of 5 miles, making in all | 


47 miles, to be completed in 1849. A farther lei- 

ting, from Point Commerce to the West fork of 

White River, will take place on the 15th No- 

vember next, including a dam across the river 

and a guard lock. 78 miles are now under con- 

tract, and 90; vet remain to be let during this 
and the next year. ` 


Onio iw Arrica.—A benevolent gentleman of 
Cincinoati offers tu Mr. David Christy, agent of 
the American Colonization Society, for Ohio, the 
sum ol two thousand dollars, for the purchase of a 
portion of the African coast, outside the present 
limits of Liberia, to be paid as soon as the ne- 
cessary arrangements.can be made. È 

His design ıs to offer the territory to the col- 
ored people of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, for 
their acceptance, upon which to establish a new 
Stale, in connection with the Republic of Libe 
ria. »The Agent at Washington, the Rev. Wm. 
M’Lain, recommends that the purchase be made 
north-west of Liberia, so as to include the Gal- 
Jinas, and those other ‘darkest dens of the 
slave trade.” This purchase would embrace the 
coast between the Republic of Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, and forever banish the slave trade 
{rom that region.—Cinn. Gaz. 


Remanxasie. Aquepuct.— Boston is about to 
be supplied with water {rom Long Pond, which 
being on the main land, the pipes have to cross 
Cnarles river; to accomplish which a solid stone 
bridge has been built. The water is brought to 
the edge of the hill, says the Traveller, (the 
river runuing through very low ground,) and de- 
scends into iron pipes, and then ascends in the 
same manner upon the other side. Upon each 
side is a pipe chamber. To connect these pipe 
chau. bers, it has required 230 long pipes, weigh- 
ing 3000 pounds each—in all about 350 tons. 
‘Tbe pipe will probably all be laid by Wednesday 
next. l a 


COLLEGIATE, . 


-The Rev. Dr. Junkin, lately Principal of La 
Fayette CoLl. x R, Easton, Pa., resigned that 
post on: the 20th ult.. The government of the 

College for the present devolves upon the Rey. 
C. W. Nassau, the Vice President of the Faculty. 

The Commencement of La Fayette College 
was held’on the 20th ult. 

Dr. Junk in has been elected to the Presidene 
of Washington College, at Lexington, Va. 7 


Arrangements for an entire “organization of 
Lewispurc University, Penn., are nearly com- 
pleted. ‘The institution will be under charge of 
the Baptists. The academical department is al- 
ready open. 

Sroupents in New Tonx.— Aecording to the re- 

port of the Regents of the University of the State, 
made for 1847, the number of students in the 
colleges of the State for the year was 2.957, being 
156 more than that‘of the preceding year. The 
number of students in attendance at the acade- 
mies during the year 1847, was 22,077 of which 
12,776 were in attendance at the date of the re- 


year, and 13,058 at the date. of the last report 


‘if is—its members and their manner; but we 


port. In 1848, there were 25,838 during the 
This report shows a decided improvement in edu- 
cational matters. The 153 academies, which re- 
port libraries, are in possession of 63.365 vol- 
lumes, making an average of 414 volumes to 
each. i 


Professor Loomis, of the University of New 
York, has accepted the appointment to the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy in the College 
of New Jersey at Princeton. 


GnapvarESs. The number of graduates at the 
respective institutions named, for the year 1848, 
are as follows :— ` 


Harvard University, Mass. 59 a 
William College = do 43 
Amherst do do 32 
Vale do Conn. i 89 
Trinity do do 13. 
Wesleyan University do 2⁵ 
Dartmouth College, N. H. 51 
Brown University, R. L - 30 
Vermont do Vt. Ë 24 
Middleburg College, Vt. 10 
' Bowdoin do Me.“ : 33. 
Waterville do do 6 
Columbia do N. T. 23 
Union ` do do 90 
H imilton do do 36 
Geneva dọ . do - 14 
N. Y. City University, N. Y. 27 
Madison do do 15 
Nassau Hall, Princeton, N. J. 70 
Rutgers College do 14 
La Fayette College, Penn. 
University [Philad.] do 


Historical. 


Tue Concress or 75.— The following picture 
of the Congress of 75 is extracted from an ‘article 
on “ Early American Eloquence,” in the Knicker- 
bocker for June: ` 


In the President's chair, sits Hancock, crownêd 
with a demeanor graceful and splendid, tike 
“ blazing Hyperion on his orbit throne.” Pro- 
minent in the heroic band and oldest of their 
number, ig he who at the same time snatches 
the lightning from the skies and the oppressor’s 
hand. There, too, is Morris, the financier of 
the revolution, whose generdus aid, advanced 
.on his own credit, paved the way for the victo- 
.ries at Trenton and Princeton, and in the gloomi- 
est hour caused the American eagle to soar aloft 


towards Heaven. More retired, but not less in- 


terested, is that old puritan, Samuel Adams, “ on 
his front engraved thought and public care.” He 
was among the very first to excite popular rebel- 
lion against wrong, and he is here to aid in its 
progress and pray for its consummation. Of few 
words, but abounding in great and beneficent 
deeds, he sits in council grave and taciturn, like 
“ gray haired Saturn, quiet as a stone,” his soul 
firm as granite and unbending before the storm. 
His more oratorical namesake, John. Adams, 
with watcbful eye and ear is scanning the pro- 
ceedings ; while every look and motion betrays 
iis readiness to exemplify his favorite maxim, 
„% would rather be in the wrong with Plato than 
in the right with Epicurus.” Lee,’ with inimita- 
ble suavHy and elaborate grace, moves in chi- 
vairic -majesty on the scene. Witherspoon; the 
divine, visibly written blessed in his Jooks,” is 
there, with the meekness of a minister of Jesus 
Christ, but with a firmness, that never failed in 
the presence of his country’a, foe. In the alter- 
native between the sacrifice of freedom, or the 
loss of life, like the Spartan mother, he would 
rather have seen his son brought bome a corpse 
upon his shield than dishonored by ns Joss. And 
Rutledge, the youngest of the patriuts, comes 
forward in bis vun person to illustrate the an- 
cient apologue of the vouthful Hercules, in the 
pride and strength of beauty, surrendering his 
entire soul to the worship of exalted virtue. 
But it is needless any further to specify; all, as 
one man, are- ready to exclaim,—vur mother is 
America, our battle is for freedom, purity of 
of purpose is our breastplate, and the favor of 
Heaven is our shield. : 


HAYNE AND WEBSTER. 
Our object is to'give a sketch of Congress as 
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must be pardoned if we travel a litile out of the 
record to a point of time removed some years 
back. We refer to the great South Carolina de- 
bate upon the tariff question of 1833. We were 
in the gallery. The nullification fever bad risen 
almost phrenzy hi Members of all parties 
had deserted the Tower House to witness the 
splintering of lances between Robert T. Hayne, 
of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster. When 
we entered the Hall, Gen. Hayne, was speaking. 
He was a man of general youthful appearance, 
with his collar turned over his cravat, and his 
hair smoothly brushed across his forehead. He 
was of .the middle stature, and well made. He 
was speaking energetically; his eyes were pecu- 
liarly brilliant, and his ſace was extremely pale; 
he moved up and down. the aisles formed be- 
tween the desks, with a rapid and agilated step; 
his gestures were vehement, and he appeared to 
be in a high state of excitement. We were pe- 
culiarly struck with his whole appearance, and 
the toue of feeling evident inthe Ohamber. Mr. 
Calhoun, then Vice President, was in the Chair. 
With his large, steady and vigilant eyes wilnese- 
ing the first great battle of his doctrine, he 
seemed~the very spirit of embodied interest; not 
a word, nota gesture escaped his lion look. The 
Senate was deeply interested as a matter of 
course. The language of Gen. Hayne was rich 
and vigorous; and his powerful sketch of the 
effect of the impost law on the South—the descrip- 
tion of the people—his own bold and hazardous 
elocution and impetuous beqring—were evidently 
making a strong impression on the body. From 
time to time, attention would be directed from 
him to the gentleman who was expected to an- 
swer him, and whom Gen. Hayne attacked us- 
der cover.of a terrible and galling fire. 

-Cold, serene, dark, and melancholy, that man, 

thus assailed, set apart, bleak and frowning as a 
mountain rock; he evidently felt the gigantic in- 
fluences that were at work around him, but his 
profound mind was strengthening itself for the 
contest. And how deeply solemn was that hour, 
that moment! how grand that scene! and what 
were the meditations aod spirit relyings of that 
dark man! His countenance wavered not during. 
the whole of that tremendous speech; assault 
after assault was made upon him, but yet be 
neither turned to the right nor left, but calmly 
and gallantly, like a soldier, waitiog the signal, 
he bided his hour. That time of retaliation came 
swift as the thought of vengeance, to Daniel 
Webster. Who will forget the exordium of that 
remarkable effort, the lashing sarcasm, the with- 
ering tones of that voice, and the temper of his 
language? Gen. Hayne (we remember distinct- 
ly) changed color, aud appeared to be discon- 
certed, But who that heard him wall permit ibe 
peroration to be forgotten ?—those closing pas- 
sages of grandeur, that majestic allusion to the 
flag of freedom and his country. Looking with 
bis dark and Justrous eye, through the glass dome 
of the chamber, over which he could see that 
banner floating, he delivered an apostrophe, 
which has never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled. lt- composed a figure of the must 
(brilling interest—a burst of solemn and pathetic 
feeling 3 and coming from such a source, (a man 
generally esteemed phlegmatic) it was electric. 
it was like the beam of sunset, or the gleam of 
summer lightning, radiating the brow of tbe 
chiff to which we have above alluded. 
But those scenes are past, and the country has 
the benefit of those speeches; bul the memory 
of them, and the incidents that attended them, 
are forcibly impressed on our mind.— Nutional 
Magazine. 


h. 


. An OLD Printine Press.—There is standing 
at the far enu ol the National Gallery, in the 
upper part of the Patent Office, Washington 
City, the Mentical printing press that Dr. Frank- 
lin worked on as a journeyman printer in Lon- 
don. li is encased in glass; in tront of it is the 
following inscription on a brass plate, which we 
copied this summer, being to us agreat curiosity 
ig all its parts. . 

u Dr. Franklin’s remarks, relative to tbis press, 
made when he came to England, as agent tur the 
Massachusetts, in the year 1768. The Doctor as 
inis ume, visited the printing office of Mr. Watte, 
of Wild street, Lincolu's Inn Fields, and going 
up to this particular” press, (afterwards in the 
possession of Messrs. Cux & Son, of Great 
Queen street, ol u hom it was purchased.) thus 
addressed ihe men u ho were working it: Come, 
my friends we u i drink together. Ii is now 
forty years aince l, wesked like you on this press, 


a 
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as a journeyman printer.“ The Doctor then | Putting on a thick glove to defend his hand from order an extra jomt. Our currency philosophers 
sent for a gallon of porter, and he drank with | the heat, he made the experiment, when to his sur- | must imitate her example. j 
them success to printing. From the above, it | prise, the water rushed upward through the neck | One oversight leads to.another. Ricardo, and 
will appear that it is 108 years since Dr. Frank- | and filled it. Here then was a discovery of an | all the economists who have ranked themselves 
Im worked at this identical press.“ easy mode of driving out thè atmospheric air among. his disciples, having failed to perceive 
(Dated) June, 1833. from a hollow vessel by means of steam, and | the practical fixedness of bullian in quantity, for 
On another brass plate, just below the above, of causing water to ascend into the vacant | very long intervals, and the impossibility, there- 
is the following. Neither the above nor the ſol- space, resulting from its subsequent condensa- | fore, of a metallic standard accommodating it- 
lowing inscription is neat; but still both are very | lion, and the startling point of all effective use of | self to the double action of a variable demand for 
plain and appropriate: steam. = the precious metals as merchandise, and a varia- 
- Presented by Messrs. Harrild & Son, prin- z ble demand for them as money, fajled also to 
ters brokers, London, to, John B. Murray; 2 discover the practical corrective of this evil in the 
New York. i November, 1831.” expansiveness of credil, and paper representatives of 
Dr. Franklin’s old press occupies a very con- VV to understand that a variable de- 
spicuous place in the “* National Gallery,” and anes or metals, of which the supply could not 
altracts much aitention. The main part of. it is ~ A poly be Increased, renders them s0 girin 4 
of wood, and very rudely constructed. The mi elo perlorm: (hè Junctions of a standard o 
pressure for the impressien, was made by a le- i hat mankind: would havo Jong. sincs 
ver through a common screw of coarse thrèa | ceased {o use them as money but for something 


il i 5 in the nature of mercantile arrangements which 
ie prea Cae ae s &c., are still with counteracted, to a considerable extent, the fluc- 


tuations of gold and silver, and gave them, in or- 
dinary circumstances, a comparative uniformity 
of value which could nat otherwise be majs- 
tained. Hence that most mistaken, most disas- 
trous doctrine, radically false, and not only false, 
but the very antithesis of the frue principle upon 
which sound policy should be based—the doctrine 
that the expansiveness of mercantile credit and 
ils paper representatives should not be permisted 
to counteract the fixedness of buHion, but that 
paper money should conform precisely in all its 
changes of value and quantity to the changes of a 
metallic currency.” ~- 
, That is to say—the more gold abounds, and is 
in excess of the average demand, the more we 
may incredse our issues of paper, and the expap- 
sion of credit; and the more it becomes deficient 
the more must we cease to employ a substitnte. 
Or, to put.the proposition in homely, but more 
intelligible language—when meat is cheap, we 
may, if we please, eat bread and potatoes; but 
when meat is not to be had, we must voluntarily 
deprive - ourselves of bread and potatoes, and 
starve altogether. | T 

The proposition is one which can. never be 
fully carried out,-for it violates the only eondi- 
tion upon which a metallic currency can exist 
without reducing a flourishing country to ‘the 
state of one without credit, commerce, agricul- 
inre, or manufactures, as Spain and Portugal; 
but asthe probability is very great that it will 
not be given up without renewed attempts to» 
enforce it in some modified shape, let us endea- 
vor to make our meaning clear to those who 
would save their property from the next hazards 
to which it ts likely to be exposed.. 


The demand for money represents the aggre- 
gate of the necessities of private individuals, 
and its extreme variableness is therefore a -tact 
which may be judged of by every one, from his 
own daily experiencq, if society. were com- 
posed of individuals so methodical in their hab- 
its that, whether for profit or consumption, they 
expended precisely the same sum every week 
in the year, the demand far money would of 
course be uniform, and no inconvenience could 
ever arise from the unchangeable quantity of the 
precious metals; but, practically, we all know 
the irregularities of receiptsand payments, and 
that no man who has money owing to him, or 
money embarked in manufactures or agriculture, 
can tell, three months beforehand, precisely how 
much he will be at liberty to spend, or lay by for 
investment, on any given day in the year. We 
need not dwell upon the most obvious. causes of 
these irregularities—improvidence, caprices of 
fashion, the changes of seasons, &c.; we wil 
confine ourselves to the cause which is most im- 
portant, and which is least understood. 

The greater or less demand - for money de- 
pends upon the proportion of buyers to sellers. 
The demand for money is lowest when the aggre- 
gate amount of comwodities sold the most near- 
ly balances the aggregate amount of commodi- 
(ies bought; gréeBlest, when all are sellers and no 
buyers; when tbe parties who throw their 
commodities upon the market seek money, not to 
part with it again, but to hold it for a time as the 
sdfest investment. The commerce of the world 
is conducted very much like that of- the Stock 
Exchange, where, when business is brisk, trans- 
actions to the. amount of millions are often set- 


Financial. 


: - CURRENCY. l 
The importance of a well regulated system of 
credits in -correcting fluctuations in the money 
market, is ably set forth in the following extract 
ſrom · an article io the Westminster Review, for Janu- 
ary. The purpose of the writer is to show that 
fluctuations in the value of money result from 
variableness in the demand and supply, and that 
these fluctuations are to be met and provided for 

in periods of scarcity and pressure, by an expan- 
sion of credits, and an increase of the paper is- 
sues, to be withdrawn when the necessity is re- 
moved. This is the very antithesis of the prin- 
ciple upon which our banking system is conduct- 
ed—the practice being to expand the. issues when 
gold is most abundant, and to contract them when 
it becomes deficient. The article will well re- 
pay an attentive perusal: 


« 


Ong or Wasuincron’s Ancesrons.—Macrea- 
dy, the actor, at the request of a friend ia this 
country, recently paid a visit to a church in Wilt- 
shire, England, to search for a tomb represented 
to be that of one of Washington's qncestors, Sir 
Lawrence Wasbinglon, who died in 1643. He 
found the tomb, and copied from it the following 
inscription, which, unless it pariakes of the pro- 
yerbial .character of -tonrb-stone - inscriptions, 
proves him to bea very worthy stock of an illus- 
tricus scion: : i 


; To the memory of 
Sr. LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, Kt. 
Lately Chiefe Register of the Cbancery, 
Of known piety, of charitye exemplarye, 
A lovinge husband, a tender father, a Bountiful, 
Master, a constant reliever of the poore, 
and to those of this parish 
A perpetuall Benefactour, whom it pleased God 
To take unto his peace from the fury 
of the insuing warrs 
‘Oxon May XIV to 
Here interred XXIV to Ano. Dmi. 1643. 
A . Ætat. suse, 64. 
Where allso Lyeth 
Dame ANN, his wife, who deceased 
Juni Xiilto. snd was buryed 
- XVIIo. Ano. Dai. 1645. , 
| Hic patrios cineres curavit filius urna 
Condere, qui tamulo nunc jacet ille pius. 
The pious sou his parent bere inter’d, = 
Who hath his share in Urne for them prepared. 


It is obvious that war and peace, speculation 
and panic, seed-time and harvest—all the causes 
which produce great variations in the de- 
mand for money produce ‘corresponding varia- 
tions in the value of money, because the tendency 
of the average cost of production, in the case of 
the precious metals, acts too slowly to produce 
the immediate result. lfour readers still doubt, 
let them again consult Mr. McCulloctf, or refer 
to any of the authorities of the bank charter act 
upon the causes which affect the value of paper 
money. All agree that the value of paper mouey 
is governed solely by the proportion of supply to 
demand; the reason assigned being, that paper 
having no intrinsic value, the cost of production 
doe’ not in thig case operate. Neither does it 
operate, in the case of the precious metals, when 
a new demand has to be met before either new 
mines can have been got into working order, or 
the yield-of the old has been increased by addi- 
tional labor. ie er 

In the oversight we have detected, lies one of 
the fundamental errors of the theory of the bank 
chafter act, that a large reserve Of bullion is best 
secured by d contraction of paper issues. If the au- 
thors of this system bad not omitted to notice all 
the bearings of the fact—tbat the bullion of com- 
mercial Europe is always, for the time being, as 
much a fixed quantity as the stock of wheat exis- 
ing in October is a fixed. quantity, to which noth- 
ing canbe added till the next harvest, and had 
reflected, that to raise the value of hullion here, is 
to raise it. in all the markets of Europe—exactly 
-as wheat in Dantzic and Odessa is raised in value 
upon every advance of prices at Mark Lane— 
they would have ynderstood that an artificial de- 
pression of prices is at once the most costly aud 
the uost uncertain of all methods for effecting 
their object—a method which may sometimes 
succeed, but as frequently fail in producing any- 
thing but ‘a mischievous see-saw action of the 
exchanges; a collapse.in Landou being often 
foliowed by a collapse on the continent. We 
are now learning, from the bitter lessons of ex- 
perience, what our wise mgp should have taught 
themselves and us long ago, that (he gold which 
is tempted bere only by a ruinous interest will 
vot rémain when the interest lalis; and that the 
sensible thing, therefore, to be done in such cir-. 
cumstances, is to embrace. the very opposite 
course to that which we hare been pursuing—iot 
further to enhance, but to cheapen the bullion 
existing, by, for the time, substituting something. 


Birra Purace or Great Men.—The county of 
Westmoreland, Va., is noted as being the. birth 
lace of the following distinguished men: Gen. 
ashingtoo,, James Monroe, Arthur Lee, our 
first Minister to France, Judge Wasbington, 
aod Henry Lee, the. great orator of the -first 
Congress. 


* 


: ; ; 

PRrocress or Steam on tHE ORO. — The fol-- 
lowing is a curious piece of history: The re- 
cords of the Chancery Court of the State of New 
York show that in 1815 a bill was passed against 
Robert Fulton, to rescind a contract for con- 
structing a steamboat to ply between Louisville 
aod Pittsburgh, because, as the complainants say, 
Fulton failed to comply with the ‘terms of his 
proposal: “that he would himself be sespon- 
sible for the perfect construction and perfor- 
mauce of a bos t to carry at least 100 tons burden, 
and to run at. least four miles an hour in still 


` 


water.” , 


Srzam Powzr.—The knowledge of the ezpan- 
sive elastic furce of steam in -working from a 
close vessels of boiling water, appears to have 
been known in the earliest ages, but the. project 
of employing the force of steam to operate upon 
machines, it séems was first published in the 
year 1683, by the Marquis of Wooster. No 
steam machine or engine is kuown however, to 
have been successfully putin operation, until 
Capt. Savery constructed one for which he ob- 
tained a patent about the year 1700 l 

Ii is stated by Savery, that his attention was 
accidentally turned towards this subject from the 
following circumstunce,: Having drank a flask of 


Florence ata tavern, be called fora basin ol else for it, and thus diminishing the demand to 
water to wash his hands, and flung. the flask in| the extent that it had outgrown the- supply. 
the tire. A small quantity of wine which re- People who have no pretensions to science, do tled among the brokers without either gold or 
mained in the flask began to boil, and (he steam | this in humble life with the happiest effects. | notes, by an exchange of stocks and mutual 
issued {rom its mouth. lt occurred to him to try | A good housekeeper, when meal i5 dear, buys: iransfer of names; but where, when consols 
what eflect would be produced by inverting the | jess than usual of ber butcher, aod more of ‘her | and shares are falling, and the Bears” prepon- 
flask and plunzing the mouth into cold water.] paker.- She does not suppress the pudding, and | dorate, money is always scarce. ` 
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It is a most material-fact to notice, that the 
demand ſor money is not greatest when the 
greatest amount of speculation is afloat, but on 
the contrary, greatest when the reaction bas set 
in; when the speculators say, Now let us re- 
alize and wail!” At a moment of great specula- 
tion, money is always a drug; and it is nol, as a 
general rule, the cheapness of money which causes 
speculation, but rather speculation which causes 
cheapness of money; the reason being, that, at 
at such a time, real money is practically superse- 
ded by the money of account, (the £. s. d. figures 
of private ledgers,) and that money itself passes 
so rapidly from hand to hand, that the same 
quantity performs double or triple duty, in re- 
spéct to its ordinary functions ; no one keeping it 
ty them an instant longer than may be necesary 
to purchase thé commodity upon which a 
rise of profit is expected. : 


` Suppose it were customary, in the east, to buy 
and sell estates, not wjth money, but with Ele- 
phants, as in pastoral countries it used to be with 
oxen. A rajah sells to a nabob a sugar plantar 
tion for ten elephants, and the nabob sells to the 
rajah, also for ten elephants, a forest of teak 
wood. Here it matters little whether, the ele- 
pon exist or not, because the two transactions, 

y balancing each other, amount to simple ex- 
change. But suppose the rajah, after the first 
sale has been concluded, refuses to buy the forest 
of teak wood. ‘T'he nabob bas then to deliver ten 
elephants to the rajah for bis sugar plantation ; 
through which, of course, the demand ‘for ele- 


phants, and their consequent value, increases. 


Multiply this instance by a thousand, and we 
should have a community ruined for want of a 
sufficient number of elephants, Which, without 
any elepbauts, might yet bave doubled the 
amount of ils interchanges. i 


.Suppose, again, that there were but three arti- 
cles of merchandise in the world—gold, beans, 
and bacon. So long as the sellers of beans are 
willing to-buy bacon, and the sellers of bacon 
willing to buy beans, it is of no cousequence 
whether the quantity of gold -in the world be 
little or muct—exchanges of beans fur bacon 
may be transacted to any imaginable amount 
without any gold whatever. Bul suppose the 
sellers of beans and the sellers of bacon to be 
impressed with belief tnat both beans and ba- 
con are likely to prove unprofitable commodities, 
we should then have an increased demand lor 
gold; which, as the nominal price of gold is 
fixed, could only show itsell iu the falling prices 
of beans and bacon. A falling market lor beans 
and bacon would of course increase the anxiety 
of holders to sell; and ine demand ‘lor gold 
once begun, might continue lo increase in an ac- 

- celerated ratio until the value of all the beans 
and bacon in the world had fallen down to the 
vulue of all.gold available for its purchase, how- 
ever disproportionately mall aud insiguificant 
that amount might be. 


We have here,in a few words, a simple and 
we trust it will be deemed a rational and salis- 
factory explanation of the action of the late 
railway, cotton, and corn speculations upon the 


money market There is nothing more in 4161, 


000, 000 expended upon railways within twenty 
years to occasion.a dearth of capital, nationally, 
than in the 2161, 000, 000 which the British na- 


tion has often spent within lhe same time upon 


canals, docks, factories, and shipping; but when 
we see the holders of these £161,00U,000 filled 
with distrust of railway property, anxious there- 
fore to part with it at heavy sacrifices, and nobody 
equally desirous of taking ut off their bands—and 
coton and coro speculators in their turn coming 
to swell (be demand lor money—we see the ac- 
casion of areal dearth of money capital, rela- 
tively to a demand enormously increased; and 
Which dearth our suicidal policy of- permitting 
nothing to circulate as money that bas rot a gold 
basis has aggravated, until the- pressure which 
was al first partial, bas become universal; has 
pulled down the funds, landed estates, houses, 
produce, manufactures, and all the property ol 
the kingdom. l 

The dilliculties of railway calls are incidental 
only to the cause out-of which those difficulties 
arise—a general depreciation and distrust of 
railway property—and will help to explain the 
cause and process of the universal depreciation 
of all commodities relatively to gold now in op- 
eration. There never has been, aod never will 
be. as long as the world stands, in a large and 
rich commercial country like England, any dif- 
culty in paying filty or even a hundred millions 


sterling upon shares, or the scrip of government 
loans, when there is a rising market for shares 
or scrip; because, although A and B may have 
no capital for-the payment of calls, some one is 
sure to be able to spare it for the moment, and 
C and D would only be too happy to take the 
shares or scrip from A and B and pay the calls, 
for the sake of realizing the anticipated profit.” 
But the case is changed when there is a falling 
market for scrip and shares. A and B then find that 
if their own resources are unequal to the demand 
upon them for calls, neither C nor D, nor any 
other letters of the alphabet, will help them out 
of the scrape. Shares and scrip becoming un- 
saleable, A and B have to consider what other 
securities in their possession can be converted 
into money. Their first step is perbaps to cb- 
tain loans upon the security of houses, lands, or 
consols, in hopes of better times. When these 
loans have to be returned, aud times grow worse, 
houses, lands, and consols must be sold. Houses, 
lands, and consols forced upon the market begin 
to follow the fate of shares and scrip—they fall 
in value. Other holders of houses, lands, and 
consuls, who may have had nothing to do with 
share transactions, then take alarm, and become 
equally anxious with A and B to convert -their 
property into gold. Consols from 100 fali to 94, 
from 94 to 89; at BY continuous sules of the 
Bank (showing an increasing pressure for money ) 
create a belief that consols will de yet further 
depressed; other brokers hasten to sell, a panic 
seizes the stock market, and consols fall to 781 

In ordinary circumstances, the progress of 
universal deprecigtion in reference to gold is 
checked by an extension of credit, or paper is- 
sues, which extension answers for the lime the 
same purpose as a direct supply of new gold 
from the mines, if any considerable immediate 
increase of the latter were possidle; which it 1s 
not. An increased temporary demand for money, 
that may subside in a, week, is met by the public 
generally deferring their paymgnis tor a week. 
In other cases the demand is met by an increased 
issue of promissory notes and bills of exchange, 
which, during the time they circulate, answer 
the same end in sustaining prices ás an equal 
number of additional bags ot gold. The expan- 
siveness of- credit is strikingly exbibited in the 
fact that the paper currency most-in use among 
merchants and manutacturers, bills of exchange, 
fluctuates in amount to an average extent ol 
twenty millions per annum; the diflerence some- 
limes even amounting to seventy millions. We 
take the following from Mr. Leatham's tables: 


„% Amount of bills in circulation at one time, as- 
suming the bills to be drawn for one half the 
sum the stamps issued would cover, and the 

- average term to be three months: 


1815 -  - -=° =< £162,480,290 
18255 88,601,223 
1835 - > - =. 101,350,762. 
189 132,123,460 


The above figures furnish a commentary upon 
the wisdom of our currency legislation, at which 
posterity will marvel. We pass a law in 1844, 
to limit the issue of promissory notes (not of the 
Bank of England) to £8,000,000 for Euglaud and 
Wales, that is, of notes payable on demand, but 
while framing this enactment, we see no objec- 
tion to a circulation of 130 millions of promis- 
sory notes, payable seven days, six Weeks, or 
three months after dale, and ue ver trouble our- 
selves to inquire whether this immense circyla- 
lation varies in different years tty millions, more 
or less, and what effect ils variatious produce 
upon thé public interests. — 

‘The eti-ct we have already stated. An addi- 
tional twenty millions of bills of exchange con- 
vey, io the parties using them, precisely the 
same purchasing power as an additioual twenty 
millions of gold produced from the mines. An 
additional twenty unllions added to the book 
debts uf the couutrfP ig to the parties enjoying 
such credit the same thing, for the time, as the 
loan of an equivalent amouwt in gold; but book 
debis and bills of exchange resting alike upon 
the basis of convertibility, when the demand Jor 


'® The aggregate revenues of the people, of Great 
Britain and Ireland are usually estimated by slatisti- 
cal writers at &350, 000, 000 per annum. The ag- 
gregale revenues of the whole of the British Empire, 
including India, ab 4900 000, 000 per annum. The 
question here is not whether & 100, 000,000 can al- 
ways be permanently SPARED, but whether they can- 
not at any moment be advanced with fucilily upon an 
expectation of profit. . 

1 The lowest price 6f consols, Oct. 23, 1847. 


gold extends beyond a certain limit the whole 
fabric is endangered, and may presently come 
toppling to the ground. It is not too much to 
assume, that if private credit were so completely 
destroyed tbat no man would trust another for a 
sovereign, and all bills of exchange were to be 
reduced to the condition of waste paper, 500 
millions of new gold advanced by the Emperor 
Aaa would not be sufficient to Gil up the 
void ! 

In tne two facts now before the reader, the ex 
treme expansiveness of credit, and the tendency 
of a rise of profits to diminish rather than to in- 
-crease the demand for money by inducing every- 
body to part with it as fast as they can get it, we 
may see the cause of the disappointment, now 
confessed by Sir Robert Peel, that his measures 
had failed to discourage exeessive speculation. 
Restrictions which can only come. into operation 
upon a scarcity of gold, cannot of course tend te 
check speculation at a time when every sovereign 
in the country is circulating With twice its usual 
rapidity, and when, therefore, the gold iisg / is in 
excess, as compared with the ordinary demand. 
Restrictions, Wbich come into force only at a 
lume when every sovereign is clutched, as with 
the gripe of ‘a dead man’s hand, and gold, there 
fore, insufficient to meet the Ordinary demand, 
aggravate the intensity of the evils sought to be 
averted. l f 

The principles which detérmine the value of 
money at different periods—whether that money 
be gold or silver, promissory notes, wpoden tal- 
lies; or the leather, brass, and copper of the au- 
cients; or skins, as among the hunting tribes of 
Westérn America; or cowries, as iu Africa, 
may be thus stated: . 


1. Uniformity of value im money, or in any 
other commodity, depends upon a uniform pro- 
portion between the demand and supply. 


2. Metallic money being (for long periods) a 
fixed quantity, and the demand for the precious 
metals being variable. both as merchandise, and 
in the shape of coin, the natural tendency of 
gold and silver is to fluctuate in value from day 
to day. 


3. This tendency, in a healthy state of society, 
is corrected by the various forms of CREDIT 
adopted by mercantile communities, which, in 
the shape of book debts, promissory notes, and 
bills of exchange, expaod and contract wHh a 
varying demand, and leave, in ordinary circum- 


t This is placed in a clear light by an able writer, 
under the signature of M., in ine Banker's Maga- 
zine” for December; bul it will be observed, from the 
following extract, that he under-rates the mischief of 


aa total deslruction of credit, by omitting from his cal- 


culation the amount of private book drbts, which are 
legally as much payable in gold as the deposits of 
bankers : 8 
‘© We know that the average circulation 
of bank notes throughout the kingdom 
is upwards of - £35.000,000 
The deposils in banks are assumed to be 150,000,000 
The cash credits, or liberly to overdraw 
accounts, are assumed to be - 50, 000, 000 
The bills in circulation which serve the 
100,000 000 
- £335,000,000 


o = - 


purpose of gold, are assumed to be - 


Making altogether a sum of 
All payable in gold if required. 
It is well known that there is never an amount of 
gold stored up o meet these engagemenis, even lo the 
extent of the bank noles alone. 


S. Jones Lloyd says : The proper reserve of bul- 
lion is usually considered as one-third of the Bank of 
England circulation, which is itself about one-half of 
the paper circulation of the kingdom ; consequently, | 
ihe bullion seldom, even at an ordinary full period, 
exceeds one-sixth of the paper circulation. Should 
panic or any other cause produce the simullaneous 
presentation of a large proportion of this paper circu- 
lation for gold, the demand could not be mel. — 
(Thoughts on the separation of Departments. 

Although it is perfectly clear thet we should be ut- 
terly unable to carry on our trade aud manufactures 
without credit, yet this system, whereby we have be- 
tween £300,000,000 and £4U0,000,UU0 of credit, ald 
resolvable into gold, without the most distant possi- 
bility of procuring it, should ùH be required, seems un- 
sound on the face of it; for, should panic cause the 
holders of credit pounds’ to endeavor simultaneously 
to convert them into sovereigns, it would destroy the 
whole system and-create universal ruin, as so large 
an amount of gold os might be demanded, does not 


exist.” . 
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stances, the action of the 
turbed. dir 

4. Whatever affects crepir affects the demand 
for metallic money, or notes immediately conver- 
tible; and as credit is necessarily impaired by 


every demand which cannet be met, the ten- 


deney of an unusual demand is always to- in- 

crease in a geometrical ratio, ending in a panic, 

re a rapid fall ia the price of all other commo- 
Nies. : 


5. The collapse oceasioned by the discredit of 


bills of exchange (the usual commercial remit- 
tances) and an artificial cheapness of our com- 
modities, attracte bullion from abroad; but this 


supply, not being obtained in the usual course of 


trade, may remain with us only fora brief inter- 
vat; a collapse abroad, produced by precisely the 
same causes, or an improvement of prices here, 
commonly leading to ils withdrawal. 


It will be seen, thatin our view of the causes 
of the late- and existing- embarrassmenls, the 
errors of our monetary system are much mote 
deeply seated than those imagine who would 
confine the attention of the public to the work- 
ing of the bank charter act. Agreeing with 
those who condemn it, but not for the same rea- 
sons, we cannot percejve that much would be 
gained by exchanging the particular, modus ope- 
rendi of the two panics of 1847 for that of the 
panics of 1839 and 1825. Sir Robert Peel was 
quite right -in his assertion, as he proved, by re- 
ſerring to the period preceding the bank restric- 
tion act, that the world would not be exempt from 
panice if the whole of his measures were swept 
from the statut@ book. He might have gone fur- 
ther back in his investigation, and shown, from 
the records handed down to us from the past, 
that the problem which has baffled him perplexed 
the greatest sages of antiquity. The difficulty of 
adjusting the eguity of contracts by the varying 
atanpcard of.the precious metals, or of any com- 
modity used as money, was one which engaged 
tbe attention of philosophers and lawgivers at 
the earliest cawn of civilization. Plutarch com- 
mends especially that institution of Lycurgus 


which prohibited the use of gold and silver as- 


money, and substituled iron lealher money, as 
having no intrinsic value, compared with the 
amount it was nfade to represent. Plato, im- 
pressed with an opinion that this institution had 
worked well in Sparta, adopted it in his scheme 
of a model republic.: His coins were to have “a 
value among the members of the State, but no 
value Yo the rest of the world.”§ Solon cut the 
Gordian knot of the money embarrassments of 
the Athenians, by proclaiming a general forgive- 
ness of all debts. The Jewish lawgiver “skilled 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” proclaimed: 
a jubilee of debts every fifty years, and what is 
et more remarkable of the code he established, 

he not only forbade_ usury, in our’ sense of the 
term, but the receiving of usufruct, or increase in 
Iny shape whatever, 5 of strangers. Ua- 
der the Mosaic economy no Israelite could re- 
ceive of another interest ſor money, nor interest 
for capital, nor rent of land.. Whatever was 
sold, was sold fora fixed sum; whatever was- 
left unpaid was a debt of which the principal 
only had to be discharged, and if not. discharged 
by the year of Jubilee, was then to be forgiven. 
The public taxed were a tithe collected in kind; 
once in three years; and. thus the whole of the 
Jewish code uppears to have been framed with a 
view of disconnecting every class of fixed obliga- 
tions from all contingenotes af profit or loss, whe- 
ther arising from the accjdents‘ol the seasons, or 
the varying value of that“ current money of (he 
merchant” with which Abraham purchased the 
burying place of Sarah of the children of Heth.” 
he authority of Lycurgus and Plato in favor 

of synibolic money, as contradistiozuished fiom 
that possessing intrinsic value, is quoted by Mr. 
Jobo Taylor in a very able essay upon The 
Origin and Use of Money,” in support of his pro- 
position (lately brought before the public by 
“ The Anti Gold Law League”) for superseding 
our metallic by a paper currency, to consist of 


§ Plate, Laws, d. 5, vol. 2, p. 742. He adds: 
u find the State must also have or procure a common 
(current) Greek com, for the purpose of military ez- 
peditions, or the occasion of visting other Sales, 
such as, for insiance, embassies ; or for any other 
purpese necessary for the State. And when any in- 
dividual has oceaston to travel abroad, on obtaining 
permission from the rulers, he shall go abroad (with 
it,) and when he comes home again he shall return to 
the State whatever foreign money he has in hand, re- 
ceiving the Stats maney to the same amount.” 


precious metals undis- 


exchequer notes, limited. to the amount of the 
annuaFtaxzation. 


The plan would effect four very important ob- 
jects; and to the extent of believing in the ad- 
vantage of these, we fully agree with -Mr. Tay- 
lor. It would, 1. Save the public an enormous 
capital now wasted, and annually diverted from 
the production of articles of ulility;-the onty 
process by which our manufactures can be per- 
manently cheapened. 2. Jt would prevent all 
those disturbances in the value of money, which 
we see occasioned by every draiti of bullion for 
exportation. 3. It would prevent that unlimited 
depreciation of money whiclf may arise out of a 
progressive or rapid increase of the supply from 
mining districts; as in the instance of the disco- 
very of Spanish America. 4. It would further 
prevent that sudden eppreciation in the value of 
money, which is the cunsequence of hoarding, as 
in every case of apprehended invasion. A Spar- 
tan, when the commonwealth was attacked, had 
no motive for amassing or hoarding a greater 
quantity of iron or leather money than was ne- 
cessary for bis daily need: He could not, like 
an English banker in Lombard street, chuckle 
over the money in his strong closet and say, 
„% Whatever happens to the State 1 can fly, be- 
cause my gold will pass anywhere.“ The Spar- 
tan money depending wholly upon the eredit oſ 
the State, the interest of every one who held it 
wag identified with the State, and he who would 
maintain the value of the one had to fight for the 
other. at, j 7 : 

These reasons, which weighed with Lycurgus 
and Plato, and in modern tines with Willam 
Pitt—for it was by acting upon them, and by that 
alone, that he waz enabled lo maintain a contest 
with Nspoleon—weigh also with us. But the 
defect of Mr. Taylor’s plan, unless it bus been 


recently modified, and the defect of all plans 


that we have yet seen fur an inconvertible paper 
currency, lies in the proposed mode. of regulating 
the issue. The amount of taxation can be no 
certain indication of the amount of money re- 
quired as a legal tender, for assuming the revé- 
nue to be 440. 000.000, and to be collected half- 
yearly, £2U,00U,00U of p3per would suffice for 
this object; 210, 000, 000, if collected quarterly. 
Nor cao we discover any sound argument for 
the precautionary limit of £40,000,000, (or the 
£14,000,000 of the bank charter act,) tor the de- 
mand fur money being a variable demand, any. 


fixed quantity of inconvertible notes would be lia» 


ble tu the same vicissitudes of value in kind, al- 
though not quite in degree, as a fixed quantity of 
gold. The same amount of inconvertible notes 
that sufficed at one time, as a legal tender, would 
be in excess upon an expansion of credit, and 
deficient upon every subsequent re-action. This 
result, in fact, was realized with the inconverti- 
ble notes of the Bank of England in circulation 
during the war, and it Lelped to puzzle the. mem- 
bers of the bullion committee more ihan any 
other of the stubborn facts by which their theory 
was assailed. They saw money, which bad been 
scarce, become abundant ; and when they looked 
at the bank returns, for (he expected evidence of 
excessive issues, ound esther none, or but slight 
differences in the average circulation, which 
could not adequately account for the change. 

A currency ſouuded upon sound principles 
would require to contract and expand in the in- 
verse ralio of credit, so that the notes in circula» 
uon should always correspond with the amount 
required for immediate use, and the bona fide 
capital’ they were réquired ta represent. Tuns 
end, it appears to us, might be sufficiently se- 
cured by a tax upon the use of them, in the shape 
of an uniform rate of interest. 


Home Policy. 
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Extract from the Speech of the Hon. James Por - 
Lock, of Pennsylvania, in defence of the Proteo- 
tive Pol ic r, delivered in the House of- Representa- 
tives, June 29th, 1848. R p> 


We also have been told, that the. act of 1846 
has greatly increased our exports, snd opened 
new markets for our dotuestic productions. That 
our exports, for the fiscal year ending June, 1847, 
were larger than the previous year, cannot de 
denied. ‘They exceeded the expurts of the pre- 
vious year nearly forty-nine millions of dollars. 
Was this increase owifg to the act of 1846? 
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The friends of the act assert that it was. Un- 
fortunately for them,.the act of 1846, was not in 
operation when the exportation of our domestic 
productions, in large and extraordinary quantities, 
commenced. The increase began under the act 
of 1842, and was continued during only a porlion 
of that year, under the present law. If this in- 
creased importation of domestic productions, 
particularly of breadstuffs, is to be attributed to 
either act, the act of 1842 is entitled to the sole 
merit. The great demand for bresdstuffs com- 
menced during the act of 1842; that demand has 
ceased under the act of 1846!.. With what jus- 
tice then man it be said that this increase was 
the result of the operation of the present system 
of iow duties? Such assertions can be made 
with no dther object than to mislead and deceive ° 
the -American people, in relation to the great 
questions at issue between the friends of the pro- 
teclive policy, and the advocates of free trade 
and low dutes. lt is unfair to attribute io either 
act, the increase of exports during the. year tò 
which I have referred. Other causes, beyond 
the control of men and legislatures, contributed 
to these results. The hand of Providence was 
heavy upon the other nations of the earth. His 
goodness filled our land with plenty; and from 
our abundance we were enabled to supply the 
wants of the famishing millions of Europe. The 
scarcity of breadstuffs in Europe, and particular- 
ly the famine in Ireland, during this period, 
created an unprecedented. demand for our pro- 
ductions, and large exportations were, in conse- 
quence, made. That this cause, and this alone, 
produced thege results. no inteiligent man will 
deny. Politicjans, for party purposes, may per- 
vert the truth—they cannot destroy it; it defies . 
the aris of the demagogue to change or conceal 
it. His attempts to do so, only betray the 
weakness of his cause, and the baseness of his 
sycophancy. : „ be 

}t has been asserted, again and again, officially 
and unofficially, by men in office and out of 
office, that the high prices of our prcductonsy 
during the past geac, were- produced by the ope- 
ration of the present act. The same causes that 
produced the increased exportations, enhanced 
their price. Price is always regulated by the 
great law of supply and demand. The demand 
for breadstuffs being unprecedented, the price 
advanced in a corresponding degree; and had 
the demand continued, the supply remaining the 
same, the prices would have been mamtained. 
And now let me ask those who maintain that the 
exports and prices of our productions were in- 
creased by the actof 1846, why is it, the act 


bemg in full operation, that our-exports have 


largely decreased, and prices greatly fallen, during 
the present year? If this act caused the large 
exports and high prices during the past year, 
what, under the same act, has caused less exporis 
and high prices during the presént year? ll 
my free trade friends answer me? Have they. 
no antwer to give? ‘Che fact that exports have 
diminished, and prices fallen, will not, cannot bẹ 
denied. What has produced these unſavorable 
results? Tour boasted revenue system is in ope- - 
ration; you are enjoying, to the full, the benefits 
of low duties, almost free trade, you have told 
the people, and the dountry, that these created 
the demand for, and raised the price of their prc- 
dpctions. ` What will you tell them now? What 
anewer will yougive them when they ask, why is 
it that the demand has ceased, and the prices 
have fallen? If the present tariff raised the 
price of wheat to two dotlars per bushel in 1847, 
and we were boastingly told it did so, what has 
reduced the price to one dollar per bushel, with 
a probability of its being still lower in 1848. Our 
farmers arð anxious to know. How are these 
opposite and contrary results to be reconciled? 
A (rue solution of- these questions would reveal 
the utter falsity of the positions assumed by the 
friends of free trade, and strip the act of 1846 of 
the adventitious importance which circumstances, 
and the indiscreet zeal of its ſriends have thrown 
around it. 8 

Having referred to the fact, that (he exports of 
our domestic productions have already decreased 
during the present year, I propose to refer briefly 
to some- facts, to show the extent of the decrease, 
as compared with the past year. The exports 
fur the present year will be diminished at least 
forty millions of dollars; the full returns may show 
a decrease of fifty millions. The table given be- 
low will show the decrease in the exports of 
iour leading articles, fo Great Britatn and Ireland 
alone, since September lat, 1847, embracing 
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nearly ten months of the present fiscal year. 
The table will be found in dhe “ Union,” publish- 
ed in this city, June 27th, 1848, and will, there- 
fore be regarded as good Democratic authority. 
1 will permit the correspondent of the“ Union“ 
to introduce his table to the public in his own 
language. He says: À ; 


The immense business of last year in pro- 
duce, which was occasioned by unusual circum- 
stances abroad, gives an appearance of greater 
dulness at present to the market than perhaps 
really exists. It cannot be denied, however, nor 
indeed could it be expected, but that a great 
falling off would and has occurred. The follow- 
ing table will show how much :” 
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As the exports of the last year were estimated 
at the then current prices, we wifl calculate the 
decrease at the average prices of, that year, to 
determine the comparative decrease in value of 
the exports for the present year. Thus— 


Decrease. ‘Av price. Aggregate value. 
Flour; 2,109,923 bbls. a: 86 50 °513°714,499 
Meal, 619,082 bbls. at 3 00 1,857,246 
Wheat, 1,942,709 bu. at 1 50 2,914,063 


Corn, 11,053,436 bu. at 70 


7,740,905 


826, 226,713 


This calculation exhibits a deerease in value 
of exports to Great Britain alone, as compared 
with last year, in four articles only, and in less 
than ten months, of twenty-six millions two hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen dollars. Our exports to France, and other 
countries, have likewise largely decreased. Cot- 
ton hag fallen fifty per centum on the pricés of 
Jast year, and the decrease in value of .this great 
staple will reduce our exports nearly fifteen 
millions. These facts furnish a striking com- 
mentary upon the wonder-working act of 1846, 
aod are a severe criticism upon the ‘financial 
poetry” of the Secretary, ès exhibited: in his 
table of speculations on the probable future in- 
eręase of exports, in the ratio of increase during, 
the year 1847. Facts afe more reliable than 
speculative tables. The true character of the 
act of 1846 is now revealing itself. Its defects 
were concealed, and its evils prevented, by the 
extraordinary circumstances of the past year. 
These have passed away, snd we are beginning 
to reap the bitter fruits of unwise legislation. 
The whole system is defective, and pregnant 
with evil to the country. In abandoning the act 
of 1842, we sacrificed practical utility, to theo- 
retical subtlety ; we abandoned the fixed princi- 
ples and settled practice of our forefathers, for 
the crude speculations, and doubtful experiments 
of modern financiers; with how muth advantage 
to the country the future will disclose. 

The effect of the large importations of the 
present year, and the decrease of exports, has 
been to turn the balance of trade against us, and 
o cause a drain of specie from the country. 

Last year the balance in our favor was twelve 
millions. This year it will be against us neatly 
Sorty-two millions of dollars. The specie balauce 
mu our favor last year was twenty-two millions. 
This year it is against us at least eight millions. 
What has produced these sudden and unfavorable 
changes against us? It the act of 46 created the 


Total decrease in value, 


months, a balance against us of nearly thirty 


balances in our favor last year, why could it not 
produce the same results this; or, at least, pre- 
vent the mischief of heavy balances against us 
now? Let those who claim for that act the ſa- 
vorable results of 1847, answer these questions 
to the country. 

The balance against us this year,.as stated be- 
fore, is estimated at foriy- two millions. Lei us 
test the correctness of this estimate by reference 
to facts and official statements. For the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year, from officjal 
documents, the imports exceeded the exports 
$12,737,618. The returns from the four princi- 
pal cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 

altimore, for the six months of said year, end- 


ing December Ist, 1847, show the following re- 
sults: : . : l 


prices are now low abrosd ; and the duty being 
in consequence reduced, large importations are 
taking place. The protection necessary to sus- 
tain this interest has failed when most required, 
and we may soon be compelled to abandon this 
great interest to its fate. 

Not only is the principle of proteetion aban- 
doned, but in the application of the ad valorem 
principte, in the act of °46, the discriminations 
are against American labor, and in favor of 
foreign labor, by imposing sn equal duty upon 
the raw material and the manufactured article ; 
and in many cases, a higher duty upon the ma- 
terial, than upon the article maoufaetured there- 
from. It thus induces the foreign manufacturer 
to import the manufactured article, to avoid the 
higher duty upon the raw material: Could any 
system be devised more effectually to encourage 
the industry and labor of foreign countries, at 
the sacrifice of our own? These and similar 
principles contained in the Tariff act of 46 bave, 
by their operation, contributed to produce the 
unfavorable results.of the present year, and will 
continue io produce still greater evils, until the 
American people, roused by a sense of wrong 
done to their country, will demand its repeal in 
a language not to be misunderstood, and will blot 
from your statute book a system, into the sup- 
port of which, they were cheated and betrayed. 


— — ; 

_ LETTER OF HON. MR. WALKER. 

A number of distinguished gentlemen of New 
York, merchants and others, during à recent vist 
of Mr. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, to 
(hat city, tendered him the compliment of a pub- 
lic dinner, in consideration of their high respect 
and esteem, and in acknowledgment of the deep 
obligation they are under to him for the watch- 
ful care he has exercised over the interests of 
trade and commerce, in which they are so deeply 
interested.- The tender is made without distinc- 
tion of party,—several of the prominent signers 
belonging to the Whig party. The follow ing. is 
the reply, declining the compliment: 


. New Tonx, September 18, 1848. 


Gentlemen—Your invitation. to partake of a 
public dinner has been received, for which cour- 
iesy and the very kind manner in which you 
speak of my services in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, please accept my most respectful acknow- 
ledgemenis and grateful thanks. Your letter, 
coming from a source so respectable, embracing 
so many most werthy and intelligent men of ail 
parties in New York, affords me the highest 
gratification. Conscious how limited was my 
own financial experience and capacity, compared 
with that of masy distinguished predecessors in 
the Treasury, my only claim is to have devoled- 
all my faculties with a single view to advance 
the best interests. of our beloved country. In 
discharging the arduoys duties of this responsi- 
dle trust, I have never indulged in party asperi- 
ty or personal aspirations, but aimed lo bring to 
the test of practical experiment those measures 
and principles, to the uniform support of Which 
my life had been devoted, and so to carry them 
into effect, as to occasion the least inconvenience 
connected with the commeccement of the ope- 
ration of new systems. 3 ; 

My term in the Treasury bas been marked by 
an entire change in our commercial and financii 
policy, including a new tariff, constitutional 
treasury, aud ware-housing law. The period of 
change and transition in a single system is always 
embarrassing, but when extended simultaneously 
to the entire policy of the government, the difti- 
culty is greatly augmented. To add to our em- 
barrassment at the very commencement of the 
operation of these new systems, the country was 
involved in war, requiring large loans, heavy 
expenditures, and distant transfers of coin. Whilst 
our arms were-crowned with victories une am- 
pled and uninterrupted, it pleased a kind Provi- 
dence so to order the course of events, that the 
credit of the country remained unimpared, aod 
in place of the heavy sacrifices and discounts 
on loans which had marked previous wars in 
our own and other Countries, aur Treasury has 
realized large premiums, and has gone through 
the. contest without embarrassment or default. 

Grateful, as we should be to that Providence 
which has maintained the credit and adyanced 
the character of the country, yet in the debt in- 


Imports for the six months ending De- 
cémber Ist, 1847, - $69,878,845 


Exports for the- aix months ending De- 
- cember Ist, 1847, 39,463;747 


$29,915,093 
We have in these four cities alone, for six 


Excess of imports over exports, 


millions of dollars. Estimating, then, the balance 
against us in the other parts of the United States 
fer the first six months, and in all the ports, for 
the last six months of the present year, al twelve 
millions, we have a total of forty-two millions. 
From these facts, the estimate of. the balance 
against us is below, rather than above, what will 
be the actual result. It is' enough, however to 
show the evil effects of low duties upon {he 
country under ordinary circumstances: 

The effect of the increased importations: of 
foreign merchandize, has been to flood the coun- 
try with British goods, and glut the markets, to 
the exclusion of our own productions. As a con- 
sequence, home labor has been sacrificed without 
the least return—wages have been reduced—en- 
terprise deprived of its re ward—and every branch 
of industry paralyzed. The details of the opera- 
tion-of this act show conclusively, that every 
department of American labor must suffer by a 
ruinous competition with foreign labor and capi- 
tal. The great iron interests of the country, de- 
prived of alt adequate protection, have been 
almost crushed under the weight of foreign im- 
portations. Our manufacturers already expe- 
rience their ruinous eflects, and our laborers and 
mechanics find, in their reduced wages, that its 
evils have reached (hem. Go and, ask the honest 
men, who toil in the furnaces and forges, in the 
workshops ahd manufactories, what they think 
of the doctrine, that. low duties make high 
wages? They will tell you that low duties make 
low wages, and low duties make no wages. Thou 
sands have already realized this bitter truth. 


I can follow these details no longer. The facts 
already adduced prove that the act of 46, in 
principle and detail, is at war with the industry 
and prosperity of the country. It separates the 
interests of the gqvernment from the people, and 
leaves them to the tender- mercies of foreign 
monopolisis. The substitution of the ad valorem 
for the specific duties of tbe act of 42, was an 
abandohment of the policy of protection. The 
incidental protection afforded by ad talorem du- 
ties, fails the American manufacturer in the 
hour of his need. ‘When prices are high abroad, 
there is less danger of foreign competition at 
home. It is against the cheap labor and capital 
of Europe, that we require protection. A specific 
duty is fixed and unchangeable. The ad valorem 
changes with the price or value of the article. 
When the valuation increases, the duty is in- 
creased, and vice versa. On iron, for example, 
the duly under the act of 42, was twenty-five 
dollars per ton—a specific duty, not depending 
upon the value. Under the act of 46, the duty 
is thirly per centum on the foreign valuation, 
without regard to quantity. When the value of 
iron, for importation, is assessed at sixty dollars 
per ton, the duty at thirty per centum ad valorem, 
is eighteen dollars. The price being forty dol- 
lars per ton, the duty falls to twelve dollars—the 
duty falling- with the price. When prices are 
high, we need less protection; the high prices 
themselves 3 us against competitjon. 
When prices are low in England, the British 
manufacturer seeks a market abroad—he throws 
bis surplus productions upon the American mar- 
ket, and forces them to sale. It is then, and 
under these circumstances, that protection is re- 
quired ; but, in such a crisis, under the ad valo- 
rem system, the American manufacturer is ex: 
posed to ruin. That is our condition now. The 
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curred, and still more in the loss of many gal- the colonies, ] should entirely concur in our 2 l : 
Jant spirits, we should learn, however necessary | views of the subject. . 5 . Si oreign News. 
in the present state of the world wars may * * a a * . e a 


sometimes be to vindicate the rights and sustain 
the honor of nations, yet that uninterrupted 
peace with all the world is our true interest, and 
especially with that great power of kindred race 
sod language, now so iotimafely associated with 
as in the reciprocal benefits of an increasing com- 
merce. R 

The mission of -our country is, through endur- 
ing peace and an ever augmenting inter-state 
and international commerce and intercoursé,. to. 
extend the area of liberty and knowledge and 
the influence of our free institutions, purifying, 
elevating, and improving our system by à gentle 


It is altogether internal, and of the most distress- 
ing nature and dangerous tendency. You were 
apprised by me, on your return from Europe, of 
the true character of the negotiation, which took 
place in 1785-6, with the Migister of Spain, for 
ghatting up the mouth ‘of the Mississippi, a 
knowledge of which might have been derived io 
part from the journals of Congress, which then 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER, 

The steamship America arrived at New York 
on Monday, bringing one week's later intelligence 
from Europe. S144 ; 

i Irelànd. - . 

, CLONMEL, September 13.—The Rebels have 
posted themselves in a osl eee peeitions 
5 s ; at New. inn, near rrick-on-Suir, an il- 
a 5 hands. This was not a question | macthomas mountains. Doheny commands. in 

pain in reality, but one among ourselves, (Waterford. The Goverament troo esferda 
in which her preténsiona were brought forward | ead nis ; ps Y y 
p eaptured. nine scouts. Last night there was a. 


in aid of the party at the head of that project. | general rising of the wire wahin N. 
It was an effort to give such a shape to our Union | miles of “Carnck. Peery. we Sven ee 


and gradual progress, so as to attract all nations 
by the light of our example. 


In such an age snd country, the City of New 
York occupies a most responsible position, in- 
creasing in importance every day as commerce 
is here more and niore concentratec. It is not 
from any State, or local or secjional bias, or 
from any preference of this to other American 
cities, that ‘this opinion is given, but because 
this is the place, -from its natural position’ and 
wonderful advantages, which can become the 
auceessful rival of all foreign cities and take from. 
them all, not by force and violence, .but through 
enduring peace and augmenting commerce, the 
eoimmand of the excha: ges and business of the 
wor lc 

These views as to the destiny. of this great 
city, were eXpressed and published by me many 
yeas since, and especially when as a Senator of 
the United States, my attention was called to our 
oom mercial and financial policy. 


Our warehousing system may, it is believed, 
be greatly improved by new regulations now in 
the progress of examination by this Department ; 
and Congress, it ia lioped, at'iis next session; will 
establish a Branch Mint, recommended in my 
first and every succeeeding annual! report, at this 
point, desfihed to become the principle depot of 
the specie of the world. With such a., Branch, 
sided by the proper use of Mint certificates, 
the business ol New York and of the whole 
country would be greatly facilitated and aug- 
mented. ° . 

. H, as you kindly suggest, my efforts in the 
Treasury Department, or in the Senate, bave 
tended in any cegree to advance the interests 
of your city, it was only in pursuance of what is 
regarded by me as a sacred duty of every sincere 
friend of the onward progress and perpetuity of 
tbe Union. E a 

Here, if the Union is perpetuated (as it -is 
‘clearly the design of Providence that it shall be.) 
and its harmony preserved, must ‘be concentra- 
ted the trade of all nations; and ‘to haste - that 
great American epoch, is an object Worthy of án 
‘ambition that wouid aspire tæ something: higher 
and better thah pluce and power—the contempla- 
tion of the progress of our beloved Country, af- 
fecting through peace and commmerce,, aud for 
the benefjt of all mankind, the bloodless conquest 
of the world. go i 

Thankwg you most sincerely for your kind jn- 
vitalion, which oircumstances compel me to de- 
clipe; permit me. io subscribe myself, `. — 

Most respectfully, _ 8 y 
Your friend and fellow citizen, 
— R. J. WALKER. 
To E. K. Collins James Lee + 

Hon. Henry Nicoll Charies-O’Conor : 

Hon. Wo: B. Maclay Barclay & Livjngston, 
_Gharles H: Marshall Brown, Brothers & Co. 

Goodhue & Co. &. &. K 
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The following letter from the late President Mon- 
roe to Mr. Jeſſerson, in reply to a letter of Mr: Jef- 
ferson, in relation to the treaty of 1819 for the cession 
of Florida, has. been made public in consequence of 
the allusions to it by Senator Da vis, of Mississippi. 
It will be read with interest, as havir.g reference to 
the great question which now absorbs so much of the 
attention of the public :— ö „ 
Vashington) May, 1820. 


Dear Sin: —I have received your letter of the 
14th, containing a very interesting wiew of the 
Jate treaty with Spain, and of the proceedings 
respecting it here. Iſ the occurrence involved iu 
it nothing more than- a question between the 
United States and Spain, or- between thear and 


as would secure the dominion over it to Hs eas- 
tern section. It was expected that dismember- 
ment by the Allegheny mountains would follow 
the exclusion of the river, if it was not desired, 
though the latter was then, and still is, my opin- 
ion. i 


and commercial’ States, with five produgtive, 
holding saves, and, had the river been shut up, 
and dismemberment ‘ensued, the division would 
bave always been the same. 


land States, and a 
ruled Boston. Jay% object was to make New 
York a New England State, which he avowed on 
his returh from Europe, to the dissatisfaction of 
many in that State, whose prejndices had been 
excited in the revolutionary war by the contest 
between New York agd those States respecting 
interfering grants in Vermont. It was foreseen 
by those persons that, if the Mississippi should be 
opened, and new States be established on its wa- 
ters, the population would be drawn thither, the 
number of productive States would be propor- 
tionably.incressed, and their hopes of dominion 
on that contracted. sectional: scale be destroyed. 
li was to prevent this, that that project was form- 
ed. ‘Happily. it failed ; and since .then our ca- 
reer, in an opposite direction, has been rapid and 
wonderful: j l : : 


dependent on it acquired ; eight States have al- 
ready been admitted into the Union im that quar- 
ter; a ninth is on the point of ‘entering, aud a 
“tenth provided for, exclusive of Florida. Thi 
march to greatness has been seen with profound 
regret by those in the policy suggested; but it has 
been impelled b 
‘had no control. 

to impede it; among’ which the Harjfotd Con- 
vention in the late war, and-the proposition for 
restricting Missouri, are the most distinguished. 
The latter measure contemplated an arrange- 
ment on the distinction solely between slave- 
holding and nou-slaveholding States, presuming 
titat, on that basis only, such a division might be. 
ſounded as. would destroy, by-perpetual excite- 
ment, the usual effects proceeding from differ- |. 
ence in climate, the produce of the soil, the pur- 
suits and circumstarices of the people; and mar- 
shal the States, differing in that circumstance, in 
unceasing opposition and hostility to each other. 


io ‘the extent contemplated, might bave been 
torned, I cannot say, Certain, however, it is, 
that since 1786 J hate not seen so violent and 
persevering a struggle, and, on the part of some 
of the leaders in the project, for a -purpose 80 
unmasked and dangerous. 
to avow that it wag a contest for power only, 
disclaiming the pret 
It was always manifest that they were willing to 
risk the Union ob the measure, if, indeed, as in 
{hat reluting to the Mississippi, dismemberment 
r 8 ° 
By putting a ‘stay to the proceeding, time has 
deen given for the- passions lo subside, and for 
calm discussion, and reflection, which have never 


country. 


involves difficulties of an internal nature, which 


At 6 o'clock a large body of the rebels marched 
to attack the pole station.’ * 

CLONMEL, t. 19.—The outhouses of the pùr- 
sonage of the Protestant clergyman were burned 
last night. The Third Buffs came into Clomnel 
to-day with 28 ef their men handcuffed for shout- 
ing 6s al.“ ae) 2 

Ar the Insurgent’s camp, seven miles from Clone 
nel, they roast bullocks and sheep on iron gates, 
aud are pressing every one to join them. ` 

AtGlenbower, about 8 miles from Clonmel, the 
police were preparing to seek refuge in Carrick 
when the insurgents fired upon them. A fight en- 
sued which lasted a quarter ofan hour. A number 
were killed on the part of the assaHants, but only 
two or three were wounded on the pait of -the pe- 
lice. The insùrgents feft their dead upon the field. 

The police have fled froin the out stations, and 
to-night it is feared will reveal awful scenes, 


Catan, Seft. 13.—The reports prevalent in 
Kilkenny are thought to be much exaggerated, and 
the number of the insurgents overrated. The po- 
lice were no where disarmed, and on every occa- 
sion defeated the insurgents. Among the insur- 
gents that assailed the police station, four or five 
wore the uniform of the 82 Club. It is believed 
that some pieces of cannon have been captured by 
the insurgents. 1 8 

The Cork Examiner, of the 13th, publishes fhe 
following: - Rumors reached Cork this morning in 
reference to the disturbances in the county of Wa- 
terford. Information’ was received by the Police 
authorities this day, ,that ‘the,Pofice barrack at 
Portlaw was attacked at an early hour, by a body 
of armed peasantry. Phe barrack was occupied by 
ten police, commanded by constable O’Regan.— 
After a short struggle the assailants were put to 
fight, but not-without serious loss on either side— 
two of the police having been shot and several of 
the assailants’ having beem killed and others seri- 
ously wounded. It. is not known whether the po- 
lice were shot dead, or only wounded. We give 
this report as it reached us, without being enabled 
toadd any confirmation to it. 

It is rumored this morning that the bridge at Wa- 
te. ford: had been blown up or otherwise destroyed 
yesterday.-elt is .also rumored that the bridge of 
Grany ferry, about a mile from the city of Water - 
ford on the road ta Carrick, shared a similar fate. 

By the the arrival of the Youghal coach at 12 
o'clock, we have confirmatory intelligence with 


respect to the latter bridge» —s . 
he troops stationed at Youghal barracks were 

despatched et early dawn this moming te Cappo- 
quin by a steamer, on their route to localities 
said to be disturbed. It may be mentioned ip con- 
firmation of this movement of troops towards Wa- 
terford, that two detachments have received or- 
“ders to hold themselves in immediate readiness io 
leave Cork as a garrison for Youghal and Middle- 
top, to replace the tràops sent on. They may have 
marched out-of Cork before this.’ a 

The following succinct account has reached us— 
the surrounding district has been much more alarm- 
ing than was anticipated. No donbt now remains 
of the facr that a considerable insurgent force 
has assembled and shown a spirit of the utmost 
determination. The main body of the insurgents, 
said to be fourthousand strong, has encamped on 
Anessy hill in the county of Tipperary, immediate- 
ly adjoining the slate quarries in that county.— 
Phere can be mo doubt that their leadershave some 
military experience, and are being regularly drill- 
ed. They are chiefly armed with pikes, but many 
have rifles. ; A 

Richard O'Gorman is said to be chief in com- 
mand, and Doheny is also said to be among them. 

The cummussariat is regularly supplied by the 
neighboring tarmers who voluntarily send ‘cattle 
and other provisions. 

The driver of the Cork mail arrived here about 
10 o’clock last night, reports that the police had 

uitted Glenbower station, and retired to that of 


> a + 


The Unioh then consisted of eight navigating 


At that time Boston ruled the four New Eng- 
popular orator in Faneuil Hall 


The river has been opened, and the territory 


causes over which (hey have 
everal attempts have been made 


Te what account this profect, had it succeeded 


They did not hesitate 


t of liberty, humanity, &c, 
was not the principal object. >”. - 


failed to produce their proper effect upon our 
a ea +. 2 © ` 0 


From this view it is evident that the further 
acquisition of territory ſo the West and South 


menace the Union itself. * * When we meet 
in Albemarle we will commubicafe further on this 
subject. ne 


With respect and sincere regard, yours 5 ue 19 5 oem 0 5 a oa “of 
: ’ ’ ival of the coach at the latter place, a party 
= : JAMES MN ROE. e had surrounded the Btation and de- 


manded that the police party within, numbering 
about ten men, should surrender their arms. The 
police refused; and upon the insurgents proceeding 
to: attack the house, the little garrison fired upon 
them, and put the belligerents to flight. 


The" American Association for the advance- 
meat of Science,” held its annual convention 
in this city last week. _~ 
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W illmer & Smith's European Times says, subse- 
quent accounts received from the south of Ireland, 
lead us tothe belief that the disturbances referred 
to at Carrick and the whole district of the valley 
of the Suir, is more of an agrarian than of a politi- 
cal nature. The movement, says the Dublin Free- 
man, if calfed a rising, was a rising of poverty and 
not a manifestation of political discontent. As to 
the presence of Doheny, O’Gourmon or O’Maheny, 
it is pure fabrication; none of these gentlemen 
were.even said to be present by any parties who 
spoke of what they saw oc even heard in the vi- 
cinity. Ls 

It 985 a purely guerilla wafare, directed against 
certain. landholders who have lately distrained 
upon the growing crops of their tenants, on ac- 
count of arrears of rent, and the absence of any 
political feeling on the part of the rioters has been 
throughout remarkable. The movements of the 
party were irregular and without concert. At one 
moment they were reported to be on the hill at 
Carrickbeg, at another at 8 Bridge, in the 
evening to be encamped at Curraghmore wood, and 
next morning they appear at Kilmacthomas. 

It is said that æ body of armed insurgents made 
an attack. upon the ‘position of the Marquis of 
Waterford for the sake of obtaining possession o 

some pieces of cannon, with which it was recent- 
ly fortified, but this needs confirmation. The 
Waterford mail was stopped. T 

Gen. McDonald with the 3d Buffs and a com- 

any of the 83d, left Dublin to put down the out- 
break. and the next arrival will doubtless furnish 
us with more correct details. One report has it 
that Doheny is in Dublin Castle to be used as a 
Witness atthe crown trials at Clonmel! on the 21st. 

Lord John Russell has been summoned as a wit- 
ness on the part of Smith O'Brien, and his 
Lordship must attend the Special Commission, 
which opens at Clonmel on the 21st. - 

DoHENY NEAR SLIEVENAMON.—Since our last, 
we received abundant corroborátion of the state- 
ments which we made in reference to the locale 
and doings of cee His manner of life, his 
hair-breadth escapes by flood and field—an inkabi- 
tant of mountain caves and wild forests—now sur- 
rounded by a band of armed desperadoes, and anon 
a fugitive flying bofore his eager” pursuera—his 
history of late has been of the wildest adventure. 
It is most extraordinary that he has escaped arrest 
so long,-notwithstanding the Jarge reward offered 
by the Government, and the unremitting vigilance 
of the police. We have beenassured by a genile- 
man, that within the past week he has been re- 
peatedly seen in the neighborhood of Stievenamon; 
a country woman told him that on one day he pass- 
ed and re-passed four times within view of a police 
barrack in that .quarter, in company. with Mr. 
O'Mahony, who. is said to be. his constant com- 
panion; it is also said that both of them were pre- 
sent at Coughlan's farm, when 1500 men collected, 

rofessedly forthe purpose of-reaping his corn. 

here is no doubt of his lmving been at Dungar- 
van a few days ago. From all the information 
which we have on the subject, there is no question 
but he is still hovering around Clonmel, and hes 
been 4 good deal about Ballinamylt, Coolnamuok, 
and Slievenamon woods.—Clonmel Chronicle. 

THe Marquis or WATERFORD’S CANNON TAKEN. 
—September 13, 74,.0’clock, P. M.—The car from 
Carricls has just arrived, and by it we learn that 
on its leaving the above-named town the streets 
were filled with soldiery, and the people were, in 
all directions, departing for the mountains. Cur- 
raghmore House, the seat of the Marquis of Wa- 
terford, was attacked on Monday night, and the 
cannon which he had there, after a sharp encoun- 
ter, taken and carried away. In the affray three of 
his men are reported to have been killed. Several 
of the Police are said to have lost their lives at 
Portlaw. Three camps of the Insurgents have 
been formed at Newtown, Curraghmore, and Pil- 
town. . a - 

These are the reports which reached us just as 
we were going to press.— Tipperary Free Press. 


Tux Beacon KINDLED on SLIeveNamon.—On 
Monday evening signal fires were observed to 
burn on tbe mountain of Slieyenamon, and the 
County Waterford mountains, in the direction of 
Carrick-on-Suir. A great deal of. excitement pre- 
” vailed in that town, in consequence of the alarm- 
ing rumors afloat, ail Monday night; and up to an 
early hour on Tuesday morning, that the hills in the 
vicinity were crowded. with -multitudes of people; 
who were armed, and kept firing shots in all diee 
tions. . e., 

Au officer’s servant, who arrived in this town 
n on . swore informations Lefore 

m. Ryan, R. M., that on his way from Carrick 


here he met between five and six hundred men, 


armed with pikes, guns, &c., on the direct road for 
that town. ö 


BLOwINd G Ur or GRANET BRIDGE.—On yester- 
day morning at 5 o' clock, the mail coach, which 
had just passed over the bridge of Graney, (off the 
Suir,) and crossing the Kilmacow Pill, a tributary 
of the Suir, within one mile anda half of the City 
of Waterford, whither it was proceeding, was 


stopped by an armed party of about two hundred 
and fifty men; at the time preparing to blow up the 
bridge. The horses were taken trom the coach, 
the passengers and officials of which were in- 
formed by the people, thut they had not the slight- 
est untention of injuring either person or property 
about the coach, but they had no notion to allow 
it to proceed, to bring the soldiers upon them until 
they bad done what, they came upon.“ They then 
commenced boring under the arches ol the bridge, 
and having ‘made-all right,” as they said, the 
horses were ordered to be put to the vehicle, and 
the mail was allowed to proceed after a delay of 
about twenty-five minutes. As the coach was 
entering the suburbs of Waterford a tremendous 
explosion was heard, but it afterwards appeared 
ouly the battlements were blown up. Such is the 
account we have had as to this vent. 

Tue ATTACK on Nine MILE Hovse.—Our teje- 
graphic report of this concluded with the attacking 
insurgents being put to flight, but the guard who 
imparted the inturmation said also, he was told that 
the insurgents had only gone for a reinforcement, 
and that they would soon return frpm the amp, to 
take vengeance for the loss of their comrades: The 
fate of the party of the police is still doubtful—one 
report'states that they left the barrack, and taking 
with thom their furniture, &c, on cars, marched in 
the direction of Carrick. It is, however, scarcely 

ossible that they could have been rash enough to 
eave the shelter of a house to travel by a road 
which was occupied in many places by the enemy. 
The insurgent parties encountered by the mail did 
not interrupt its course, though they frequemily 
stopped and questioned the guard and driver. 
_ Doincs oF THE INsuRGENT IgIsH.—Rumors, 
which are not yet authenticated, assert that a skir- 
mish took place yesterday at Portlaw between 
the police and insurgents, in which some were 
killed on both sides. Another report asserts that 
yesterday morning 800 men armed with pikes, 
marched through Coolnamuck wood, from the 
county of Waterford, to join the, insurgents at 
Aheny Hill. It is also stated that a temporary en- 
cam pmeat of insurgents was held last night at Lis- 
matigue in this county, and near Kilcash in Tippe- 
rary. In the middle of yesterday a mob ot laborers 


‘paraded the streets of Thomastown, demanding 


that they should be given employment or food, or 
P eTe they would join the rebels. W hat their 
ultimate proceeding. was we have not yet ascer- 
taided. At alate hour last night Sir R. Laugrishe, 
Bart,, with his“ family, arrived in this town, and 
stopped at the club house, as the distcict of Knock. 
topher was in an alarming state of disturbance. 
Several fugitives from Kilmaganny arrived here in 
the night, amongst whom were Dr. Duncan, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Morrea, with their famities. The 
Rev. Jeremiah McShane, with his family, took re- 
fuge with T. Shaw, Esq., dt Kilree. From some 
of the Kilmaganny fugitives we learn that a party 


of the rebels- proceeded to the house of Mr. George 


Shephard, of Kiltrassy, and presenting their pikes 
at him, demanded £50 as a ransom for his Jiſe. He 
was ultimately compelled to swear that he had-not 
such a sum of money, and was then sufféred to 
take his horse and depart. By his advice the inha- 


‘| bjtants of Kilmaganny fled to Kilkenny, and tbe- 


police ofthat station retired on Callan. 

When they were leaving, the peasantry were 
collecting in crowds, and apparently about to join 
the insurgents.. A gentleman from Kilmaganny 
assures us that he had conversed with a person 
who obtained a very.near view of the rebel cam 
npon Aheny hill, and saw a large force being drill- 

to the exercise of the pike, whilst others were 
engaged in slaughtering cattle and cooking at an 
immense fire lighted on the centre of the hill. He 
also states that there were three pieces of cannon 
on the hill, which the rebels had obtained bya 
successful attack on Curraghmore House. One 
hundred and fifty men were said to have been des- 

atched to attack Castletown the residence of W. 

. Stewart, Esq., high sheriff of the county—and 
it was rumored that the rema in ing insurgent force 
meditated a descent on Carrick; a report was even 
received bere that that town bad been taken aad 
burned by them; but this is not authéntieated.— 
Many people passing along the roads were stop- 


ped and-pressed into the insurgent ranks, whilst 


others were suffered to depart upon an assurance 
that they were not spies or messengers of the au- 
thorities.—Ailkenny Moderator. 


REVOLT AMONG THE CATHOLIC CLERGY Res- 
pecting the laté. rebellion, we find the following 
rather startling disclosures in the Dublin Evening 
Herald :—‘‘The extent to which the correspond- 
ence implicates the Popish Ecclesiastical body 
greatly exceeds what was primarily supposed, for 
not only does it compromise, to the full extent of 
high treason, certain simple parish priests and co- 
adjutors, but in a less degree four of the Popish 
Prelates. One ot these is an Archbishop. We have 
been informed that between Lord Clarendon and 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, a disagreement has arisen as to the 
course to be pursued,under existing circumstances: 
The lord lie uienaut, it is alleged, strongly urges 


the wisdom of a firm and impartial administration 
of the law in the cases of the clerical rebels, while 
Lord John Russell, it is said, insists upon the e x- 
pediency of an amnesty as respects that class of 
offenders. Judging from the characters respec- 
tively of the two statesmen, we should have been 
disposed to reverse the parts assigned them by our 
informant, especially when We call to mind the 
Whig viceroy’s deférential letter to Dr. Murray. 
To this diametrical opposition of opinion upon a 


‘topic involving so much of Ireland’s futurity is at- 


tributed the hitherto unexplained visit of the Pre- 
mier to our shores. : 

aa $ 2 England. j 

Tue Quegn’s Visit To ScorLAnx D —Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, with the royal suite, are to 
leave Balmorel on the 23d for Haddo House, the 
seat of the Earl of Aberdeen, and embark at 
Aberdeen on the 25th or 26th inst. There is to be. 
a great gathering of the Highland clans at Inve- - 
cauld this day, September 16. The German ves- 
sels detained at Dundee since the commencement 
of the Danish war, are preparing to leave. 

Great Race Winnincs.—lt is reported that 
Lord George Bentinck has Won no less than £80,- 
000, by Surplice varrying off the St. Leger stakes. 

Tux CHARTIsr AGITATION.—The Chartist dis- 
tricts continue quiet, but the police authorities are 
still active in’ watching the leaders, and arresting” 
all against whom there is the slightest charge. 

A New RETORM Aaitation.—The Financial, 
Retorm Association, which has been established 
at Liverpool, is about to organise branch societies 
throughout the kingdom, with the-view of effect- 
ually agitating the important question of a reduc- 
tion in the national expenditure. The association 
has already done much good in exposing the shame- 
less system of extravagance connected with the 
Court, and the awful jobs which are practixed by 
all parties connected with State affairs. - 

HE STEAMER UNITED STATES —The steamship 
United States is still under repair at Southamptoa, 

THe PREMIER’S OWN WRITINGS CONDEMNING 
fiim.—As considerable anxiety and curiosity is 
felt respe ting the fact of Lord John Russell being 
summoned as a witness on. behalf of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, we directed oir Dublin messenger to 
make some inquiries on the sutject, and he reports 
as follows: As soon as Lord John Russell has 
been placed on the witness table, he will be hand- 
ed for recognition certain autograph notes of his 
own. These notes, it is said, were written by the 
noble Lord, during the memorable, reform bill 
agitation, and convey instructions to the effect 
that large bodies of men should be marched upon 
London, under the pretext of petitioning, but, in 
reality, to terrify, if not worse. As we have not 
seen the documents, we cannot, except upon the 
reports of others, testify” as to their contents. , 
Those who ought to know, bowever, affect but 
little mystery upon the subject. How these damn- 
ing documents got into the hands of Mr. O’Briea’s 
solicitor, is unknéwn: 

Perhaps the vast extent—as yet we believe, un- 
ascerta ined—of the rebellious movement may ba ve 
drawn into active sympathy with the leaders men 
who, since 1831; had never a motive for producing 
the remarkable correspondence, with whose expo- 
sure Lord John Russell is now threatened. e 
may just remark that we consider it highly impro- 
bable that the Court will admit this evidence. It 
appears to us to be illegal; still the documents may, 
and, we think, should -be read and commented 
upon in the statements of counsel. They -will be 
tendered, moreover, as evidence, and, though ob- 
jected to, and successfully, by the crown, the effeet 
will be rather heightened than diminished by their 
technical suppression. These letters, and the doo- 
trine which Lord Joho Russel is said to promul- 

te, in one of his works on the copatitution, name- 

y, that “it is sufficient to justify the movers of an 
insurrection that the people are weary with suffer- 
ing, and view with complacency a change of rule,” 
will surely prove,-even to-a Tipperary jury, that 
my Lord Russell is, after all, an ider and an abet- 
ter of treason and sedition, by open and advised” 
speak ing. f 

e 8 France. 

The lafest advices from Paris are not very satis- 
factory. The Socialists were mustering in their 
Strength, having been much dissatisfied with the 
speech made by M. Thiers. The Government, it 
Was supposed, would close the clubs. It is thought 
the Red Republicans will have a majorny in Paris 
at the election in Paris. Generals Cavaignac and 
Lamoriciere are not on good terms—the former 
having, in the opinian of Lamoriciere, latterly 
leaned too much towards the Democratic party. 

The following telegraphic despatch was receiv- 
ed at Vienna on the 8th instant : 

“Albina has, with the Sardinian fleet, set sail 
from Trieste to blockade Venice.” 

Le Moniteur announces that Baron Koenneritz 
has presented his credentials to Gen. Cavaignac as 
the’ Minister Plenipotentiary of the King of 
Saxony, ee 

There are already seventeen candidates in the 
field for the three vacancies in the representation 
of the department of the Seine, which are to be 
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filled by the election. on the 17th inst. 

Gen. Ca vaignac, it is said, is so much alarmed 
at the prospect of Prince Louis Napoleon being 
elected to the Presidency, that he is determined to 
present a decree for illegalizing the election on 
the ground that Prince Louis Napoleon is a pre- 
tender. 

It is reported that in the event of the Assembly. 
excluding Prince Louis, it ‘is not improbable that 
Prince Pierre Napoleon, who is already a member 
of the Assembly, will become a candidate for the 
Presidency. 8 ; , 

In consequence of the vote. of the German As- 
sembly, reejcting the armistice in Schlewig Hol- 
stein, and the acceptance by Austria of British and 
French mediation in Italy, it is currently reported 
in Paris that the French Government has resolved 
to resume the plan ef forming an army of observa- 
tion on the Rinne, and that troops now composing 
the army in Italy will be removed to the German 
frontier, leaving only twenty thousand men to 
f puen the frontiers of Italy. It is also said that 

neral Changarnier will be the commander in- 
chief of this army of the Rhine. 

The Moniteur announces that the Ottoman go- 


- vernment -has recognised the French Republic, and 


that General Aupick, the French Minister Plèni- 
potentiary, present his credentials to the Sultan 
on the 26th ûlt. : : 

On the 10tb inst. au officer walking in the gar- 
den attached to Gen. Cavaignac’s residence, was 
fired at from, as is supposed: a house in the Rue 
de Babylon. Little aoubt exists that he was taken 
for Gen. Cavaignac. ; 

The army of the Alps is io be reduced to 28,000. 

Italx. 

Tuscany has become the scene of the most 
frightful-disorders. At Leghorn on the 2d ingtant, 
in consequence of attempts made to put down the 

litical clubs, the populace rose, and a copflict en- 
sued with the police and soldiery, during which 
112 soldiers were killed on the spot. 

The Italian question remains in state quo. It 
now appears that Austria has indeed accepted the 
mediation of France and England, but under such 
circumstances as do not for the present give an 
hope of its adjustment. - 

he accounts-of the Bank of England during the 
last week do not furnish any materia] subjects for 
comment. Considerable parcels of gold continue 
to arrive from Constantinople, Lisbon, St. Petets- 
burg, &c., but the increase of the bullion in the 
bank coffers is trifling. Still the large increase of 
other securities in their statement shows that the 
discount business has been. renewed to some ex- 
tent. * : 

Roztk. The Gazetta di Roma, of the 20th, again 
Officially denies the acceptation by his Holiness of 
the terms of the convention with Marshal Welden, 
Letters from Ancona announce that the measures 
for the arming of recruits are all suspended. -On 
the 26th an important armed manifestation took 
plaee at Bologna, on the part of all the volunteers, 
to obtain -the resignation of the members of the 


committee, who were not considered men of suth- 


_ cient energy for the circumstances. The resigna- 
tioroſ Col. Ruccari was also called for, on ac- 
count of his having proposed a disarmament, and 
be was ultimately put under arrèst in his own 


. Letters and journals from Rome represent the 
condition of the Pope as precarious. five cardi- 
nals had left the city at once, namely, Gizzi, Fer- 
retti, Ossini, Lambruschini, and Della Genga.— 


goes so far as to accuse Cardinal Ferretti 


of ha 
of baving conceived the very unlikely plan of 
summoning a conclave at Malta for the purpose 
of ing to the election of a new Pope, . in 
case the chair of St. Peter = ee be vacated. | 
The Austrian troops had entirely evacuated 
Bondeuo. Dr. Farini, an employee of the Sécre- 
- tary of State, has hastify-left Rome for Bologna, 
on a secret and special mission from the Govern- 
ment. The latter city was ib a state of anarchy. 
z . Naples-and Sicily. 
A letter from Marseilles; dated the 7th instant, 
states that the Neapolitans, landing at Messina 
with 10 or 12,000 men; were’ driven back by the 
Sicilians. During the action, a shell fell acciden- 
tally on hoard the British steamship Gladiator, kill- 
ing one of her crew. The English, merchants 
placed their property om board the steamer fOr pro- 
teetion. te ae 
King Charles Albert is said to be reorganizing his 
army. i Y 
8 An msurrection is reportéd in Mechlenburg 
trelitz. ; 
A Paris paper of the 11th speaks of a confedera- 
tion to be concluded. between the Italian Powers 
of Sardinia, Tuscany, Rome and Naples, on con- 
dition that the Duke of -Genoa should not accept 
the crown of Sicily. <All the Powers should offer 
mediation between Sicily and Naples, to indyoe 
the former to accept the son of Ferdinand, 
BomBARDMENT. AND Taina or Messina.— The 
advices from Sicily are N for the cause 
of the people. A large body of Neapolitan troops 
left Naples on the 30th ult. in several war steamers. 
These troops had effected a landing at Messina, 


but were subsequently repulsed by the Sicilians. 

A shell fired from the Neapolitan squadron, had 
struck an English ship and killed one of her crew. 
The Sicilian Coverninent had despatched an envoy 
in an English vessel to demand the assistance of 
the British forces. 

‘A steamer which bad arrived from. Messina at 
Genoa, and which left the former town on the 3d 
announced that the-struggle had commenced. At 
6 A. M., the citadel had opened a terrible cannon- 
ade, responded to by the town with equal vigor. 
A few Swiss landed, and were immediately cut to 
pieces; but 2000 men were introduced into the for- 
tress. Enthusiasm was at its height, and the resis- 
tance desperate. Men and women were armed 
and fighting: At the inoment of the departure of 
steamer the firing continued unabated. ` 

A passenger in the Tancred steamer, which left 
Naples on the Sth, says that on the 3d, al six in the 
moroing, Messina was fired on by 18 gun boats, as 
well as by the citadel, but that Ihe town answered 
with such spirit that the gun boats were damaged 
and compelled.to retire. They then went to the 
Terra-Nuova, where they threw a great number of 
balls to clear the shore of some Eateries which 
were established there. The Sicilians made feint 
of a retreat, having spiked thefr guns, when the 
gun boats landed 500 or 600 Swiss, upon whom the 
Sicilians turnedtheir fury, and massacred a part, 
carrying their heads on bayonets through the city, 
and making prisoners. of the rest. At the-depar- 
ture of the Tancred, at half past two in the atter- 
noon of the 3d, the advantage appeared to be on 
the side of the Sicilians. Several houses Were then 
burning in the town. The shells’ passed so close 
over the British and French ships moored in the 
port that they were obliged to change their posi- 
tion. The Tancred t6wed out several merchant 
vessels which were exposed to the fire. Most of 
the Neapolitan fleet had gone to Reggio. A frigate 
and five steamers which had remained entered the 
harbor to join in the combat, but were soon forced 
fo retire. The gun boats had taken shelter behind 
the citadel. i 
- It was reported that the French and English am- 
bassadors at Naples had unitèd in urging tbe sus- 
pension of hostilities on the Neapolitan govern- 
ment. As an evidente of the determination shown 
by the Sicilians, we take the following from a let- 
ter published in a Paris journal :—‘‘ The resistance 
will be obstimate, but scarcely a doubt exists as to 
its issue. The citadel affords the royal troops a 
dectded advantage. The pavement in the streets 
has beer broken up and strong barricades èreęted. 
Men of alt classes, priests, monks, and children, 
were working night and day to place the city ina 
state of, defence; but the inhabitants, although de- 
termined to resist to the death, have no eficient 
leader ; they are badly armed and their strongholds, 
inefficient. The Neapolitans bad landed at two 
points under the protection of a heavy fire from 
their ships of war; and the town was thus. about 
to be attacked on three sides. The French steam 
frigate Panama remained in the harbor te aflord an 
asylum to the French mhabitants, or to the wives 
and children of the Sicilians. Towards the even- 
ing of the 3d the firing from the city became much 


-weaker, whilst that from the titadel, occupied by 


the royal troops, appeared to be. better served.“ 
Finally, we regret io learn thatthe important in- 
telligence has been received, by means of tele- 
graph, by the French government, via Marseilles, 
that Messina bad been taken by the Neaopolitan 
troops, after a‘bombardment of the most frightful 


kin 
n Austria. ‘ roe 

Our. advices from Austria are by no means satıs- 
factory. Great disquiet and gloom prevailed there 
account of the sullen disposition of the work- 
Men, who; no longer able fo sustain themselves in 
open conflict, had recourse to secfet assassination. 
he Hungarian Ministers, Batthyany and Deak, 


‘had demanded from’ the Ministry categorical ex: 


plications of their participation in the war of Ser- 
vid, and repaired.on the th ult. te the Emperor 
at Schoenbrunn. A numerous deputation’ from 
the two houses of the Hufhgariwn Parliament had 
arrived at Austria on the 7th inst. The Minister 
of Public Works, M. Schwarzer, had been forced 
to resign, and his examplé was expected to be fol- 
lowed by other members of the Cabinet. The 
Weiner Zeitung, the official organ of the Austrian 
Government, states that the negotiations for.a 
peace with the King of Sardinia, Fhave as yet 
made littlé progress, and that the Austrian Govern- 
ment have resolved to proceed at once with the 
regeneration of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. 
Deputies from the different provinces will there- 
fore assemble at Verona to give their advice on 
the subject of the new constitution of the country, 
on the basis of the greatest. liberty and a proper 
consideration of sam A “The interior ad- 
ministration of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom,“ 
adds the Wiener Zeitung, will be exclusively 
Italian.” 

Hyuncary.—The sanguinary Strocitiés stated (o 
have been perpetrated at Weiss Kerehen, on the 
20th ult., are fully and fearfylly confirmed. Ne d 
Moldavia was attacked by, the insurgents on the 
Alst, and burnt to the ground. e 
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A battle took place near the Roman encamp- 
ments between Ternim and Sarek. It lasted two 
days, viz: the 28th and 291h ult. The Hungarians, 
under the command of Messaro, were driven from 
their positions, and thrown back upon Old Ker, 
where General Bechthold succeeded in rallying 
the fugitives. Since that time, on the 2d inst., a 
combat took place at Perlass, in which the Hun- 
garian troops succeeded jn storming the camp of 
the insurgents, taking 7 pieces of artillery and a 
number of prisoners. 90 of the ihsurgents were 
killed. A letter from Temeswar in the Banab, in 
the Oesterreichische Zeitung, states that thé city of 
Weisskirchen haa again been attacked by the Ser- 
vians, who, on the 29th ult., bombarded it for eight 
hours, but .were at length forced to retire, leaving 
200 of their dead behind them. ; 

TgoURLES ar Mopsna.—Advices from Modena 
of the 2d, announce that the Duke, in consequence 
of the agitation reigning in the town, had placed 


two cannons before the gates of his palace. An 


Austrian superior officer, having attempted to in- 
terfere in a menacing crowd, received a pistol shot 
in his hat, from one of the bystanders. The perpe- 
trator was discovered. l 
INSURRECTION If TUSCANY.—A fresh insurrec- 
tion took place at Leghorn on the 2d and 3d inst., 
and at the date of the latest accounts, the insur- 
ents appear to have remained masters of the town. 
The account given of this rising by the Gazetta di 
Genova states that, on the evening of the 2d,a 
prociamation was placarded interdicting the meet- 
ings.of political clubs. To prevent the people from 
tearing down the placards, policé were stationed 
by them. a youne man having tom down one, 
was wounded in the band by the police in charge of 
of it. This was the occasion of the outbreak, which 
commenced with a conflict between the police 
and the populace; the furmer fired, and five of the 
peuple wepe killed, and.twenty wounded.: A 
The troops were then called out, and at first fired 
in the air; but the populace fired with effect, and 
112 soldiers fell -dead. The soldiers then piled 
their arms, and fraternised with the people. The 
governor, with other detachments, retreated to the 
citadel, round which the populace collected to be- 
siege it, and a Provisional Government was im- 
mediately formed. Such is the statement of the 
Gazetta di Gengva but another account says 
that the number of soldiers killed was conside- 
rably less;- that the artillery Swept the Strada 
San Francisco and other streets with grape, 
but that being encountered y a brisk tre. of 
musketry, the gunners. retreated, and the cavalry 
were also repulsed. The conflict is reported to 
have commenced at nine at night, and to have 
continued ‘till the morning. A leiter, written 
at oné in the afternoon cf the 3rd, says that the 
struggle was then renowed, and that. the populace 
was moving towards the Colonella. All accounts 
agree in saying that considerable numbers of the 
troops laid down their arms on the eros of ihe 
2d. It was at three in the morning of the 3rd that 
the governor, with a port ion of the troops, retired 
into the fortress. The Risorgimento, of Turin 
says that the number of soldiers killed was 60, and 
that of the people only six. Letters of the 7th state 
thatthe barticades had been then removed, and the 
city had returned to its-wonted state. A governing 
committee had been appointed until the Grand 
Duke thinks proper to send down the Prince Cor- 
sini to resume his usual authority. i 
SucceEssFUL RRvoLI AT Genoa.—On the morn- 
ing of the 2d instant the disturbances in Genoa 
commenced, in consequence of the expulsion of 
Filippo De Boni, a radical writer, jn violation of 
the constititution. The people assembled, and a 
deputation was sent to the governor. to demand 
satisfaction; but the latter answered that he had 
received the order. trom the ministry, who had as- 
sumed the responsibility of it, and that the nation- 
al guard had no right to interfere. This was not 
the opinion of the deputation, and accordingly 
bills were posted, inviting the people to assemble 
about 5 P. M., to make a demonstration, to obtain 
satisfaction, while a protest-was signed by the 
syndics of the decurional body. The people, how- 
ever, did not wait for the proposed hour, but 
moved on, with cries of “Down with the Pinelli 
ministry!“ invaded the ducal palace, the saloons 
of the syndics, and those of the governor, who 
after vainly trying to elude the subject, was ob- 
liged to allow the return of De Boni by a written 
order. But the general of the national guard, who 
had refused to place himself at its head, was de- 
posed on the spot, and Lorenzo Pareto named to 
the post by the one Tranquillity was ultimate- 
ly reor , atid the expelled writer has returned 
to oa. i 


: Holaa EE 
An Amsterdam correspondent, writing on the 
Sb inst. informs us that Holland has just escaped 
a very serious potitical crisis by a fortunate ar- 
rangement of the important question of the Fun- 
damental Pact, or “ reform bill. It was generally 
feared that the liberal provisions of this measure 
would be rejected by the Upper Chamber, whereas, 
on the cor irary, that Assembly has accepted the 
12 articles by majoritita varying from 22 against 4 
to 14 agmnat 12 votes. Thus, all difficulties have 
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disappeared, and the provisional states will assem- 


Vienna, 1lth—The Hungarian Deputation be 


ble forthwith for the purpose of electing the depu- | ing highly dissatisfied with the answers which they 


ties, who are, in conjunction with the existing 
members of the second chamber, to form. what is 
called . the double chamber, whose office it will 
be to vote the revision en dernier ressort. The at- 
tent ion of the public is naturally directed to the 
choice of the new members, on whom the ultimate 
fate of the measure will depend. ` ` 

The recent reverses at Bali have determined the 
Dutch Government to reinforce its troops in the 
East Indies. Two frigates and a corvette, carry- 
ing altogether 132 guns, together with two large 
steam ships, are being equipped for the purpose. 
They will, of course, transport a strong military 
force to the scene of action. : 

Tue GREAT BRITAIN STREAM Shir was put up 
at auction lately. £20,000 was offered before the 
sale, but the owners would not take less than 
£40,000, which they bid themselves and withdrew 
the vessel, there being no other hid. ` 


Spain, 4 . 

Accounts from Madrid state that General Pavia 
had resigned the Government of Catalonia in con- 
sequence of ill health, and wonld probably be suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Cordova. 8 

The Carlist force now in arms against the go- 
vernment is about 9000 strong. - 

Denmark. . 

Advices received in the early part of the past 
week, stated that the Provisional government of 
Schleswig Holstein refused to acknowledge the 
armistice concluded at Malmo, and although the 
German troops were being moved out of the 
Dutchies, and the blockade of the Elbe, Eider, &c. 
has been raised, it was then feared that in conse- 
quence of the news from Frankfort that hostilities 
would be recommenced. 

Cotton Markrt.—Fair quality quoted the same 
as last week—Uplands at 4}; Orleans 43. Con- 
siderable quantities of these classes are quoted at } 
less than last forthight. There is a general dull- 
ness throughout the whole country. Sales of the 
week 28,820 bales. Taken for speculation 1300 
American, and 5,750 American, 100 Surat, 400 
Pernam, and 150 Bengal, for export. 

Rice—Importers anxious to sell; the recent arri- 
vals of a lot of Carolina sold at 23 to 24s per gt. 

Provisions are in less demand, and the trade is 
languid. A decline of 6d to Is in Bacon No 
change in Shoulders, they are wanted, there being 
none in market. Beef, no change. The late ad- 
vances in Pork has ‘checked the demand, and the 
prices are much below those current at the last 
advices; American Prime Meas, new, 40 to 60s. 
old 46 to 483. Lard, leaf in bris 42 to 43s, in kegs 
44 to 45s. 7 es 

Naval Stores—T urpentine is without alteration. 
American Rosin ia 
were at 3a 6d to 3s 9d. . 

All kinds of: foreign wheat has declined 1d to 2d 

er bushel. United States and Canadian Sweet 

our 33s to 34s per barrel. Several parcels In- 
dian Corn sold tor Ireland at a reduction of Is to 
uarter, sales being made at 30s 6d to 368 
per 480 lbs. 

The full value ot American White and Yellow 
Indian Meal is 6d per barrel lower. 

Securities now figure at £11,368,814, against 
417508, 119 at this period last year. 

The London Consols ſor Account closed at 861. 

f Frankfort. - ` 

The Parliament is still without a minister. The 
Arch-Duke has sent for M. Herman to assume the 
task of forming a ministry. yae 
MT here was some disturbance on the 8th at Eden- 
burg, Saxony, but not of-a political character. 
Two large manufactories were destroyed by the 
workmen, and in the conflict with the guards, the 
latter were disarmed, and fled. Fifieen were 
killed in the skirmish. ö j 

The overthrow ot the governments at Frankfort 
and Berlin are announced, as the Germans are bent 
on establishing an empire Everything at Berlin 
is in a most excited state, and the King is about 
publisung a manifesto to the nation. 

The cholera has appeared in the Grecian Is- 
lands, and the government is adopting measures of 
prevention. ; 5 

A: great fire occurred at Constantinople on the 
oth, destroying fifteen millions of property. - 


ONE DAY LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Weare indebted to the New York Courier for 
the following important European news, received 
at London by express and telegraph on the day of 
the sailing of the Acadia, and thence telegraphed 
tq Liverpool: 

From Frankfort we learn that Dahlmann has 
been compelled to announce to the Administrator 
. ofthe Empire, his inability to form a Government. 

Mapr1p,7th.—Count Mirasol has been deprived 
of his office of Captain Generalissimo of New Cas- 
tile and banished Madrid. 

The Paris paper Moniteur du Soir, states that 
Charles Albert has already 10,000 men under arms; 
and that by phe 21st the number will reach 15,000. 
The same journal says it believes on good authori- 
ty that Charles Albert will absolutely reſuse 10 re- 
new the armistice which expires on the 21st. ` 


good demand. The last sales 


received from the Emperor, mounted red feathers 
and cockades immediately after their audience, 
and left Vienna on their return to Pesth to report 
their il success. In Presburgh, however, they 
were badly received, as the citizens and inhabit- 
ants are antirely opposed to the Republican ten- 
dencies of the Deputies, and the feeling raised 
against them was so strong that they were not al- 
lowed to land, and they were compelled to remove 
thei red decorations while at Presburgh. 

The white flag is kept flying. At Oldenburg, 
the same circumstances occurred. By the latest 
intelligence from Agram, the Bann would not have 
crossed Drave till 10th or 1 Ii. 

The report that the Neapolitan troops had cap- 
tured Messina is confirmed. The city was bom- 
barded for five days, and it is said to be a heap ot 
ruins. This event took place onthe 8th. 7000 
refugee inhabitants were on board the English 
and French ships. - 

The English and’ French Admirals have called 
on the Neapolitans not to attack Palermo. 

The Paris Assembly has rejected the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution pledging the State 
to find labor for the working people, A vote of 
596 to 187. The closing part of the debate was 
most tumultuous. The Clubs out df doors are re- 
viving violent proceedings: The return of Louis 

| Napoleon is said to be certain and to cause great 
embarrassment. The Legitimists and Orleanists 
will combjne to elect Marshal Beageaud. 

1 — — — 


at the prorogation of Parliament on the 5th inst.: 


Mg Lords and Genllemen : 

i am happy to be able to release you from the 
duties of a laborious and protracted session. 

The act for the prevention of crime and out- 
rage in Ireland, which received my assent at the 
commencement of the session, was attended by 
the most beneficial effects. The open display of 
arms, intended for criminal purposes, was check- 
ed; the course of justice was no longer inter- 
rupted, and several atrocious murderers, who 
had spread terror through the couGtry, were ap- 
prehended, tried and convicted. 7 

The distress in Ireland, consequent upon suc- 
cessive: failures in the production of food, has 
been mitigated dy the application of the law for 
the felieſ of the poor, and by the amount of cha- 
ritable contributions raised in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. >. - = | ee 

On .the other hand, organized Confederacies 
took advantage of the pressure to excite my suf- 
fering subjects to rebeilion.- Hopes of plunder 
and confiscation were held out to tempt the dis- 
tressed; whilst the most visionary prospects were 
exhibited tothe ambitious. In this conjuncture 
l applied to your loyalty and wisdom for increased 
powers; and strengthened by your prompt con- 
currence, my Government was enabled to defeat, 
in a few days, machinations which had been pre- 
pared during many months. The energy and de- 
cision shown by the Lord. Lieutenant of Ireland 
in this emergency deserves my warmest appro- 
bation. „„ ee ein och 

In the midst of these difficulties, you have con- 
tinued your labors forthe Impro ement of the 
laws. The act for facilitating the salés of in- 
cumbered estate’ will, I think, gradually remove 
an evil of great magnitude in the social. state of 
Ireland. - es e 
.. The system of perpetual entails of lands esta- 


have great satisfaction in seeing it amended 
upon principles which have long. been found to 
operate beneficially in this part of: the United 
Kingdom. . 1 

l have given my cordial assent to the measures 
which have in view the improvement of the pub- 
lic health, and 1 bope that a foundation has been 


laid for continued advances in this beneficial 


work. ` 22 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 


I thank you for the readiness with which you 
have granted us supplies necessary for the public 
service. } shail avail myself of every opportu- 
nity which the exigencies of the State may allow 
lor enforcing economy. 


My Lords und Gentlemen: 


l have renewed, in a formal manner, my diplo- 
matic relations with the Government of France. 
The good understanding between the two coun- 
Aries has cootinded without the sligbtest inter- 
ruption. 

“vents of deep importance have disturbed the 
internal tranquillity of ‘many of the States of 


The, following is a copy of the Queen's speech r 
Industrial to the 16th instant, by.the steamer 
Falcon. 


blished in, Scotland, produced very serious evils. 
both to heirs of entail and to the community, aud 


Europe, both in the north and south. These 


events have led to hostilities between neigboring 


countries. J ; 

I am employing my good offices, in concert 
with other friendly powers, to bring io an amica- 
ble settlement these differences, and J trust that 


our efforts may be successful. 


lam rejoiced to. think that an increasing sense 


of the value of peace encourages the hope that 
the nations of Europe may continue in the enjoy- 


ment of- its bfessings. . 
Amidst these convulsions, I have had the satis- 


faction of being able to preserve peace for my 
own dominjons, and to maintain our domestic 
tranquility. The strength of our institutions ha- 
ving been tried, has not been. found wanting. 
have studied to preserye the people committed to 
my charge in the enjoyment of that temperate 
freedom they so justly value. 
their side, feet tvo sensibly the advantages of 
order and security, to allow the promoters of 
pillage and confusion any chance of success in 
their wicked designs. ae : 


My people, on 


l-acknowledge with grateful feelings the many 


marks of loyaltv-and attachment which I bave 
received from all classes of my people: Ii is my 
earnest hope that by cultivating respect to the 
law, and obedience to the precepts of religion, 
the liberties of the people may, by the blessing 

of Almighty God, be perpetuated. 


Havana.—We recerved yesterday, the Faro 


The markets on that island had remained un- 


changed since last advices. Business was lan- 
guid. j 


An important decree issued by the Captain- 


General, on the 12.h instant, evinces the desire 
of the Government to encourage the raising of 
cattle on the island. 


Taxes thereon have been 
much reduced, and the result will be to give a 
ue w impetus to that branch of industry. 

Gorp Mine 1N Porto Rico.— Intelligence has 
been received of ihe recent discovery al the long 
lost gold mine, which was in such active opera- 
tion, on the arrival of Juan Ponce in the island. 
It is near the town of: Corozal and on the banks 
of the river Fegros. One woman can collect to 
the -value of five or‘six reala by washing the 
sands there. The mine will be Forthwith worked. 

VeNEzUELA.—An arrival frou Riv Carre, at 


Porto Rico, brings «utes from the Republic to 


ine Wih ult. Ihe squadron of Paez arrived at 
Rio Caribe on the 20th, and the forces of Mona- 
gas there were attacked apd dispersed by 200 of 
the country people, artued by the Commodore. 


Col. Pena was expected to join, and when (he 


whole force disembasked it would amount lo 
2000 muskets. The population of the Cordhlera 
of Cumama had declared for Puez, and the com. 
mander ol Hlonagas' forces hac been assassinated 
by his own soldiers at Cariaco. Gen. Paez sale 
from St. Thomas on the 2u inst lor Maracaibo, 
and Venezuela will bé the immediate theatro of 
a bloody contest between him and his rival, Pre- 
sident Monagas. T 

Cuitr Ecuapor.—News from Chili to the 24th 
ult. announde the signal of commerce in the He- 
public, and the people were desirous of opening 
tlieir ports, abd making them free to all the 
world. Au earthquake had lately occurred, ma 
king the hundred and fortieth in seventeen 
months. Gen. Flores was haurly expected al 
Ecuador, where his friends were rife tv second 
bis atèmpts'at a revolution. ; 

From RIO pe Janesno.—By the arrival at New 
York of the ship Courier, Capt „Wolf, files of pe 
pers tojthe 8th of August have been received. 
There is inulo in them ol a political character 
worth translating. i 

Senor Sergio Teixeira de Macedo, at preten 
Envoy Extraordiugry or Minister Pienipotenlisty 
of Brazil, neur uhe Court of the Einpetor of Aut 
tria, has been recalled, and will be sent 0 a 
similar capaeity to this country.. 

Senor Joan da Costo Rego Monteiro bas 7 0 
named Consul General aud Charge of loterna 
Affairs in Chili. l 

The Rio Mercantile Journal of the 4th ult, 
speaking of the business operations vad ee 
ibe previous month says - AH branches ol nie 
were excecdingly depressed throughout 
month. a g 

From GuapaLoure.—A letter from Gur 
loúpe in the New Haven Journal, dated sal 
says that since the proclamation of the Repu j 
there has boen no business done on that iland. 


The white population is daily threatened by the | at Baltimore on the 25th ult., we have ten days 


. are nearly destroyed by the rot. The late crops, 


_British schooner Planet, Capt. Daly from the 
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à In es 32,913,011 ; commerce of Lakes now 
ouble 


Registered, enrolled and licensed tonnage to the 
Lakes in 1846: 


Champlain district, 3,192 tons 
Sackett's harbor, 4,027 + 
Oswego, . is 16,046 
Niagara, 75. * 
Genesee, 1 769 
Oswegatchie, 258 * 
Buſſa lo. 24.770 
Cape Vineent, 2.230 
Pre- que Isle, 2.993 
Cuyahoga, „ 18.526 
Sandusky, . ' 2,864 
Maumee, 3.163 
Detroit, © . > ! . 24,804 
Mackmaw, a Y 1.067 


blacks aud will have to leave. They think of] later advices from Jamaica and Hayti. 

emigrating to the United States. The northern] As no mention is made of further outrages at 
quarter of this Island was much damaged by |the former place, it is inferred that all is quiet. 
the burricane of the = and 23d ult., and some The Governor of the Island met with a severe 
lives were lost. injury by being thrown from a mute, while 


riding in the vicinity of his country residence. . 

From the Rio De La Platte to the 20th of Hayti too was in a state of repose. Four co- 

me we „ has issued . lored persons who were condemned to death, 
notification of a decree prohibiting all inter- 

course with the British aad French equadrons, ped Deen taken irom fhe prison on. the “day of 


oer a for the embarkation of prowsions: for 5 Hed „ Fe 
t itis 0 . 


— gence was received with great rejoicing—the 
Intelligence from Porto Cabello 40 14th ult. | tawn having been illuminated, and a multitude 
reports that Maracaibo bad sutrendered.to Gene- | of females having repaired to, the Government 
ral Paez. House to return their thanks to him for-his mer- 
The reported defeat of President Monagas’ equad- ciful consideration of the prisoners, 
ron (or the squadron of the Venezuelian Repub- | Sr. Douixdo.— Intelligence from the city, of 
lic) is confirmed by a letter dated Puerto Cabello, St. Domingo has been received to the Ist inst. 
12th September. The fleet of Gen. Paez had | The President (Soloque) it is said, had abdicated, 
achieved a complete viclory, sinking the Commo- and a successor‘ was about to be elected. The 
dore’s ship, aad taking him and other W pri- | island was tolerably quiet. 


SONETS ¥ ` Gen. Santa Anna Js still residing at Jamaica, 
Nova Scotia. —Halifax, papers of the easi ult. „end nis wife dnd daughter | are learning Eng- 
state that the corn crop in Nova Scotia is very lish. 


+h and that the wheat is almost, destroyed. M 
he oat crop is not heavy, and the early potatoes 8 t ye : , 
atistics. * 


From the Report on Western Rtvers and Harbors, 
dy Lieut. Col. Abert, of the Topographical Engi- 
neers, made in reply lo resolulion of the U. S. Se- 
nate Jan uary- 15, 1847. 


Improvement Appropriations | made since so 1806 
to this day: 
For Lake harbors, p $2, 790,000 


e 


For Westera Rivers, 2. 758,800 


$5,747,300 


; ; 836 
F ; [Oficial T 4 T. D. 

“Tonnage i in 1841, 56,252 tons—nearly doubled ; 
annual average increase, 17 98-100 or 18 per 
cent. 

Clearances ip-the districts above enumerated in 
1846, 4070—carrying 1,022.466 tons, and en- 
trances for the same year, 407; delivering 1,012,- 
708·tons, without Buffalo, the’clearances and en- 
tries of which were in 1846, 7,714; and total 
amount of merchandize delivered and received, 
1,825,914; making for. the whole (American) 
lake commerce of clearances and entries, 15 855; 
and of goods im ported . ahd exported lor 1846, 
9,861,088 tons. 

The amount of merchandize imported and ex- 
portcd-in 1841, was $2,071,802; showing again 
an increase annually of 17 27-100 per céal. or 
double in five years. 

Cost of shipping, 55, 341,800. 

Wages, wood, coal, provisions, repairs, ke., $l,- 
750,000. 

E Number of passengers on the Lakes, in all di- 

| rections, in 1846, not less than 250 000. 

_ Fares amounting to $1,250,000. 

| Mariners, about 7000. 

PROBABLE INcREASE. © 
Commerce of 1846, 161.914.910 
Transportation of passengers, 1.250.000 


however, sre in-a better condition. Much suffer- 
ing is anticipated among the poor settlers. 


Fire at ConstaNnTiINnopLe.—A very destructive 
fire 1 ke out in the city of Constantinople on 
the -17th day of August last, which consymed 
3 2500 shops and 500 houses. Among the 
fatter were about forty palaces. Phe loss is sta- 
ted be two-and-a-half millions of pounds sterling: 


Jamaica.—By the arrival here yesterday-of the 


Island the 3d instant, we have dater intelligence 
from Kingston, viz: to the 27th ultimo. 

The Governor AND THE GENERAL Assem- 
spLy.—Sir Charles Grey, as it appears by the 
Kingston Despatch of the 16th instant, bas come 
in collision with the Legislature of the Island, on 
a very delicate subject. The Governor in a cir- 
cular, dated the 10th of. July, makes these ob- 
servations: 


i Rag Lage Trape. 
mports, 483,44 
Exports, 32.342,58] 1836-41. 
$65 826, 022, floating value Lake com- 
merce. 


Consolidated returns of exporis and imports of the 
Lake harbors; fort the year 1846. 


The Governor has not seen any evidenco of | Plates. . Amount. 2. a) g — 
a conspiracy or combination of any sort among. Oswegatchie district, - $180,555} Total. $63,166,910 
| the negroes; and the gredlest evil oo his Ex- e 41 Champlain. i 4 = 18 Probable increase in 1857, 170,515,257 
cellen bas found to be in actual existence, is ite Hall, 327, 1 
the alana which has been prevalent among some | Platisburg, (Dist) 77 - .° 1,160,844 Steamboat tonnage on the Western Riversi a 1842 
of the white and colored classes, and a feeling Burlington, (Dist.) 3,777,726 | New Orleans, . 80,993 
which appears to be growing stronger and stron- ario. `- ae St. Louis, | 14.725 
ger among them, that the emancipation from | Sackett’s Harbor, (pis. * 1822.,735,09 | Cincinnati, : 12.025 
slavery ought to havé been- made by slow ‘grada- | Dexter, ale : 484.575 Pittsburg, . `>- . 10,127 
lions; and that even now it might not be too Salmon River, or Port Ontario, . 423,724 | Louisville, l 4,618 
late to retrace our steps.” : Oswego, - | ". 9,502,980] N ou "E i 3,810 
The Assembly deny. the charge in that part.of | Big Sodus, ` : e 39.206 
the paragraph which applies lo- the writes and Rochester, , 212.926 Tons, 126.278 
colored people, and in an address, respectfully | Pultney ville, 20.342 In 1846249, 055; it consequently doubled. 
call for proof, The reply made by. the Execu- Niagara, (Dist) ~ 7 +. 606,863] 4000 boats of other kinds, of 75 ions average 
tive being unsatisfactory, the Despatch says: Erie. ra each, inaking 300,000-tons ; added together,y 426,- 
We cannot doubt the course that the House | Black Rock, 8 not know. f 278 tons. 
will take, io vindication of its own honor and Buffalo, (Port) e es 48,989,116 Tonnage of flat-boats, 600,Q00 tons, counting 
that of its constituents. Silver Creek, not known. two trips a year. 
The discontent of the Assembly: bas reached Irwing, ` do. ` oe? Steamboat freight. per ton, 1,262, 780 ; count- 
its culminating point, if we may judge of. it-by | Portland,’ do. = a ing six-ir;ps a year. 
the following resotutions, passed on ‘the 55th ults: | Conneaut, (Port) . ? o 380.475| The total merchandize transported in 1842, 
The. House deem it incumbent to cail upon Ashtabula, (Pori) „115,467 reached 1, 862,750 tons. Nett value per ton, $32, 0 
the Home Government to, retieve the colony Fairport, (Grand River) 819,554 | 7 100; making- $61 914,910, value of merchan- 
from the maintenance of the Executive and Ju- Cleveland; (Port) . ` i 12,559, 110 dize. , - 
diciel Estabhshments, and of institutions for the Huron. not Known. , Value of commerce of Western ri- 
detection and punishment of crime. be Sandusky, (Disti. 5, 943, 127 _ vers, with New Orleans, $59,737,354 
That this House ceem it necessary 40 declare Monroe District, includiog Toledo, . 9.519.067 Exports and imports of New Orleans, 
the inability of this colony te raise the customary | Detroit, ans 8, 706.348 in 1842, officially, . 50,566,093 
amount for the year 1849, and their’ de(trmina. | Erie, z a a Ride Statement of the Treasury Dares s 
‘tion lo raise ho supplies beyand a provision for | Dunkirk, , not known. | ment io 1846, . 62 206,719 
the public debt (unless they ure enabled to make | Black. River, (Port) 1 215.040 —— — 
1 retrenchment in the expenouure: of the Vermillion, N Mighiga 137, 770 lncrease in four years, $11,639,816 
sland. )“ - Re tern rivers, in 1846, 148,- 
The Zutriet of St. Mary's was in a disturbed Chigago, aes 3,927,150 300 Heating, S06 618, 438; because ihe 
state z a portion of the Kingston police, and a G. Joseph not known. . | imports gf one port are thé exports of another. 
company of -the 2d. West India regiment, having rl iver, A In New Orleans trade, way trade, and passen- 
: mazoo o. ’ ’ 
J) E Sian New Buffalo do. ger.ttade, We have gross amount for 1846, $190,- 
Iumianation or Jews.—We learn’ from the | Michigan city do: 524 998. 
Jewish Chronicle that such ia the feeling of inse- Mouth of Calumie don. 2 Col. Abert takes three different estimates in 
curity and.alarm felt by that far syghted people, | Lilileport i do. ` order to obtain some accurate expression of the 
the Jews of Europe, m these tines of * tiberty, Southport, ae do. value of the commerce of the western rivers. ` 
equality, and fraternity,” thata number of re- | Racine r do. 151,498,701 Ist estimate, too small. 
spectable families have been baptised’ into the | Milwaukie i do. 190 598 § 988 2d do. 
chireh of Rome, to escape persecution, aod a Sheboygan, l da. 156 694, 463 3d do. 
* thousand Jews in Perth have resolred to de - Manitowoc, > do. The medium of the two last, probably the most 
part for America, the rich undertaking to sup- ‘ f correct, being-$193,609,725, is taken. 
port the poor.” 71225 820 821 Navigable water courses are 16,674 miea ah 
By the arrival of the echooner Mary Emeline Below the truth, © ` P 61 914,910 7 States and 1 Territory are connected wi 
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the Lakes. Total population of which in 1840, 
was 7, 360,630, and in 1846 probably-8,877,456. 
1. Canals and Railroads connecting the Lakes 
with the valley of the Mississippi: i 
2. Those which connect the Lakes with the 
Atlantie: ` 


Gorra Percua.—The trade in Gutta Percha 
seems to be advancing in importance every day, 
and to be engrossing the attention of the natives 
of the Indian Archipelago to the exclusion of 
The quantity imported into 
Singapore in the first four months of this year, 
according to the official reports, was upwards of 


othe 


r pursuils- 


the receipts are larger than last season. Proba- 
bly, the breadth of ground laid down in these 
grains was ‘larger then in the season of 1846 7. 
The falling off in the export table is 380.908 
bbls. flour, 205,177 sacks corn, and 98,392 secks 
oats, a natural consequence of the smaller arti- 
vals. Of flour and oats the home consumption 


Of the first class, are: . | was : f i 2 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, 96! miles. 700 piculs, equal te 820 cwt. which is, however, has increased. The shipments of provisions for 
Wabash and Erie, do. 187 do. | short of the actual supply. The price had risen the two seasons show a considerable inerease 
Sandy and Beaver, do. 156 do. | from 12 to 20 dollars, It is said that the Amer- of 1848 on 1847. The relative proportions are 
Mahoning do. 83 do. | ican Langart Tin Company have secured the as follows : i 
Beaver and Erie, do. 136 do. | Monopoly of the Salangore territory for two Articles. | ` 1846-7 1847-8. 

Railroads projected and partially completed: | years for the sum of 30.000 dollars. Beef, barrels, 10.367. 14.811 

1 from St. Josephs to Detroit, —156 Beef, tierces, ~ 8.970 3.615 
miles in use. i sa i . a 

Mad River snd Lake Erie, 91 miles in use -- OOMHœEROTATL ‘RECORD. . 995 re io ii 1 To 2 862 
V 5 ~ meie] Do do bbls., - 137,213 196.836 

Mansfield and Sandusky, 59 miles completed. | -From Cook and Young’s New Orleans Price | Do do Tos. bulk, 3,478,856 4,759,138 

Lakes wilh the Atlantié. Current. the following statements, for the year | Lard, bbls., a 49 878 81.679 
ending 31st August last, of the trade of the Mis- | Do, kegs, 150,283 208.606 


Great Canal from Buffalo to Albany, 363 miles. 
With branches from Syracuse to` Qs- 


merce, are taken. 


‘sissippi Valley, and its vast contributions to com- 
They will form an useful ap- 


The increase in the export of manufactures of 
the hog this season aver the last is 43 follows :— 


Black River Canal, 30 15 pendage to the review of .the New Orleans mar- Pork and bacon 5.624 hhds. 968 tierces, 59,668 
Champlain Canal, -o 65 do, | ket in our last number: CO ve] bbls. and 1,280,332 bg. ; lard, 91,801 bbis. and 
Otter connections—Chenango ~Canal, Value of the produce of the interior, received | 57,783 kegs; or, reduced io pounds, a total in- 
Genessee Valley Canal, 120 do. | during the year, - $79,779,000 | crease of. 10.492, 702 lbs. The foreign demand 
By Canal and Railroad i Cotton crop, 1,213,805 bales, avs. | for provisions has been much less fluctuating 
Fenn road. i .| „raging $29, 35,200 345 | than that, for breadstuffſs. The shipments of 

From Erie Canal to Philadelphia, and thence to | Sugar crop, « . 9,600,000 | every article excepting beef have increased. Of 
Baltimore by Railroad, Canal, or River navi-| exclusive of Molasses, ` 1.920, 000 tard, for which inhere has been a steady paying 


gation: À 


BREADSTUFFS : | 


509,583" bbls., $ 60 


foreign demand, the shipments Jargely exceed 


Seneca Canal, ‘miles, 23 | Corn, in ear, $395,749 | those of last year. 
Seneca Lake, e > ` 46 Corn, in sacks, 1,083,465 sacks, 1 10 1,192,009 — ö ` - 
F ? KR ee | 23 Corn Meal, A 5 ate 2 a A 95.086 STATEMENT OF THE COTTON CROP 
illhamsport and Elmira Railroa 73 | Flour, 706,95 s., 5 534.790 ees Sipe 
Susquehanna and Weat Branch Canals, 94 Wheat, 149,180 sacks, 180 269,659 Of the Uniled Slates: for the years 1817 and 1848. 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, and Columbia Kail- - 3 — New Orleans, Aug. 31 1.215.805 
road, — 107 J. a. x 95.397.593 a rec. from Mobile and 
5 a ee pr The value of the provision trade was: in bacon forma, 25 5 190.733 
= : : ; b 1,000; But 250 000 ; - „„ 
From the Erie Canal to Cayuga Lake, thence bet 995.000 . $157,000 BeN 6303 i Mobile, August 31 436,661 
by the Ithaca and Oswego Railroad to Oswego, 000 ; pork $3,934,000 ; lard $4,610,000 ; together Less received from New. a 
thence by river to Philadelphia, and railroad 10 417 850.000. The tobacco trade was $3,430,000 , FI Orleans and Key West, „ 
Baltimore; continuous railroad from Buffalo to lead $1,711,000; whiskey $947,000. The value Tense Nu. 28. 139.742 


Albany, and from Albany to Boston; three ca- 


—inb 010, ’ 
hiladelphia to Pitts- of the hemp was—in bagging $1,010,000; rope 


$743,000; raw hemp $410,600; together 82, 153. 
000. Fur trade $650,000. Provender $520,000. 
There were 2,977 steamboat and 1.511 flatboat 
arrivals duriſg the season, besides 2927 arrivals 
under sail. The progress of this great trade for 
‘the past ten years is remarkable. Thus, the 
receipts of cotton have increased more than a 
hundred fold, while thé increase in breadstuffs 
and provisions is equally great, and, in some ar- 
ticles, greater; say, flour 706,598 bbis., against 
434,934 in 1838-9; corn, in ear, 509,583 bbls., 
against 161,918; -in~sacks 1,083,000 against 
338,795; wheat 149,181 sacks, against 17.280; 
pork 356,480 bbls., against 166,071; lard 519,000 
kegs and bols., against 227.000. The fluctuations 
in prices, during the single season are also re- 
markable. The extremes for middling cotton 
were 5 à 103 cents; sugar 1} a 5 cents; flour 
84 a $6; corn 22a 75 cents; pork 883 a $15. 
‘The highest prices were in October; the lowest 
depression in May. i 


Dals and railroads from 
burg. l ; ; | 
Military Importance of Upper Lake Commerce. 

Tonnage on the lakes sufficient for 100,000 
men and transports; 10, 000, each time, 10 times 
per annum. 10 Boats with 10 heavy guns, and 
40 to 50 armed steamers, with less than-10 guns. 
Out of the 5,212 mariners on the Lakes, 1,500 
may be spared. - ° 

British tonnage small on Upper Lakes. Total 
tonnage 4,500. Propeller, 2,500. i 

Lower Lakes. 


Lake Ontario could furnish 15,000 tons of ship- 
ping, 4 armed steamers, and 1,300 men. The 
ritish could do betler on this Lake. 9 8 8 

Champlain being- an American lake, with an 
American door to it, would furnish pretly nearly 
its whole commercial marine. It is a great nur- 
sery ſor seamen; 32,086 hands employed. In 
1856 there will be 50,000 hands. Capable of 
furnishing 10,000 mariners forthe United States. 

Lake and Western Riser commerce is at this 
moment the greatest nursery of seamen possessed 
by any nation—a nursery as yet but partially de- 
veloped, occupying a most luxuriant soil, and 
daily increasing beyond all known precedents. 

Then comes a list of harbors with their ob- 
structions, for the consideration of government. 

The command of the Upper Lakes is exclu- 
sively our ow... ee 

On Lake Ontario the British have the advan- 
tage in the number of steamers, size of vessels, 
kind of vessels, and number of mariners. Rea- 
son—grealer care bestowed on the British har- 
bors by the British government. England com- 


Ce 


i ` i 

»The commercial year of Cincinnati, which 

closed ‘on the Ist ult., shows a falling off in the 

business in' breadstuffs, as compared with the 

previous season. The excitement which existed 
during the season of 1846-7, in consequence of 

the foreign demand, urged “forward every bushel 

‘of grain and barrel of . flour for which transpor- 
tation could be obtainéd. During the tast season, 
although priees were maintained at paying points 

yet there were no speculative movements to pro- 

duce unusual activity. The following statement 

shows the receipts of breadstuffs and grain for 

the two seasons ee 


mands that Lake. | Articles. 18467 18478 
Champlain exclusively American. The en- Flour, bls. © -= 512,506 151,518 
trance of it is controlled by the American fortis | Corn Meal ‘bushels, 56,775 29.542 
fications at Rouse’s Point. a Wheat. l 590.809 670,813 
English tonnage on that Lake is Corn, 44 896,258 361.315 
only 46,575 tons.. | Oats, 6 372,127 194,557 
The American tonnage, 106,836 do. Rye, 10 41.016 29,326 
— Barley, 11 79,394 165,528 


CULTURE or rug Grape in France.— Although 
the grape is not indigenous in Europe, having 
been originally brought from Asia, yet France 


t The annexed statement shows the relative 
amount ol breadstuffs and grain shipped during 
the two years: . 


alone io 1828, hdd four millions four hundred |- f 

and sixty-five thousand acres (4,465,000) of land Articles. 1846-7 1847-8 
in vine- yards producing annually nine hundred | Flour, barrels, 581,920 291.012 
and one million (901, 000, 000) gallons of wine, Corn Meal, bushels, 88,882 19 999 
and worth two hundred millions of dollars ($200,-| Corn, sacks, 258,198 53,021 
000, 000) besides the millions of grounds used - ſur |: Gats 140,067 41,675 


lo wheat the falling off is small, ànd of barley 


raisins, table use, &c. 


Georgia, Aug. 31, 236,680 
Do.. Sea Island 8.816 245,496 
Add stock st Au-. 
usta and Ham- 
burg, Sep. 1, 47 


26.553 

Less stock at Augusta and Ham- 

burg, Sept. 1, 1847 - 17,233 254,816 
8. Carolina, Aug 31, 269,908 

Do. Sea Island 13,506 283,413 
Add Georgetown Export to. . 

New York; &c. 228.283, 641 
Less rec’d from Savanna 597 : 

(S. J.) “and 20,254 Upl'd 20.851 
Less received from Florida, 679 21,50 262.111 


North Carolina, Aug. 31 1518 
‘Virginia, August. 31 9100 
Paotal 2.348.132 
Crop of last yesr, bales 1,778,651 
Increase * : . 969,481 
Quantily consumed by and in the hands 
ol' manufacturers, for 1847 und 1848, 
bales 531,772 
Quantity consumed by and in the hands 
of manufacturers, for 1846 and 1847, 
bales: . 3 RG ` 431,926 


The xports of New York for the last week 

were- $879,562 ;+—of which $391,500 went to 
England, $86,092 to ‘Ireland, 1 to France, 
and $158,750 to British West Indies: 
_. The imports for the same period were $1,390,- 
728 less thao the amount of the week ending 
the 16th ull. and $350,000 less than the corres- 
ponding week of last year. 

The quantity of Anthracite eoal received st 
Boston for the three months ending on Friday 
last was 615 cargoes— about. 130,000 tons. Dur- 
ing the same period unusually large quantities of 
foreign coal were also imported into thal cily—all 
intended for domestic fuel, 


. FINANCIAL. ; 

The Boston city banks (26 in number) an- 
nounce their semi-annual dividends. The aggre- 
gate capitalof these- banks is $18,980.000, snd 
the sum of the dividends declared is $725,550— 
being an increase of 522, 700 over the amount 
declared in April las“ Two of these Banks (the 
Suffolk (and Market) declare 5 per cent; three 
| (Boylston, Freemans and Shoe and Leather Deal- 
ers’) declare 44 per cent; nine, (Boston, Colum- 


* 


bian, Exchange, Globe, Mechanics, Merchants, New 
England, Shawmut, and Traders) declare 4 per 
cent; nine, (Aliantic, Atlas, City, Eagle, Granite, 
Hamilton, State, Tremont and Union) declare 3} 
per cent; and the remainder, three, (Massachuseits, 
North and Washington) declare 3 per cent. 


-The export of specie from the Port of New 

York to the 30th ult., from the first of January 

last, is $8,947,403. . ; 
i MARKETS. 

The intelligence by the America hasnot tended 
to improve ihe markets much, neither has it pro- 
duced any sensible effect upon stocks. On 
Saturday last, ùt New York, Flour for export was 
sold- at: $5 62 10 65 68—common. Corn. Meal 
brought 53.182 to $3 25. Taere were no sales 
of wheat. Genessee was held at 51.28 to $1 30. 
Corn had rather an upward tendency, but there 
were no sales, Oats is 35 to 354 cents. In Col- 
ton there was little done. The market is un- 
steady. The sales of Sugar that day amounted 
to 10,000 hogsheads, at fyil prices. 


At Philadelphia, the market has fluctuated a 
“Tittle, but closed steady for: flour at 85 50 for 
good brands. There were sales of 2500 barrels 
Corn Meal, mostly arg3. The marke closes at 
this rate. Grain mects. with a good demand. 
The sales of the week were about 30,000 bushels. 
- -The Corn market is active, and the prices are 4 
to 5 cents higher. 


Buffalo, Sept. 30.— Flour, $4.75; Wheat 94e; 
Corn 54c. With considerable sales of each. 
Albany, same date.—The receipts of produce 
axe large, and the markets unchanged. 
Pittsburgh, same date.— Market heavy: ; 
Baltimore, same date.— Breadstutts slightly de- 
pressed. Sellers, but no buyers. Wheat has 
declined two cents—cern unchanged, 
Cincinnati, same date.— Market unsettled. , 
New Orleans, Sept..29.—Cutton market steady, 
with a fair amount of sales at 63 for fair Louis- 
jana. Sales of Flour were light; Illinois and 
Ohio were held at 65. Wheat sold at 93c,—and 
white Corn at 52 tu 53 cents. Lard, in barrels, 
was moring off Ireely; at Sc. sales of fair Sugar 
“at 37fc. Freighis -lor cotton, to Liverpool are 
quvteu at 7-16. Sterling bills in moderate re- 
quest at 108. | : 


General Intelligente. 


LAWS OF NATURALIZATION. 


In reply to several communications asking. fur - 


mation on the subject, the Edilor of the Boston Atlas 
SFurnishes the following: - E 

The terms upon which any alien, being a free 
white person, can be, naturalized, are prescribed 
by several acts of Congress, and are, in sub- 
stance, as follows: o PES 

He -must declare, ọn oath, before a State Court, 
if it is a court of record, or before a circuit or 
district court of the United States, two years, at 
least, before his admission, his intention to be- 

_ come a citizen, and to refiounce his allegiance to 
his own sovereign’: This decl&ration need not 
be previdusly made, however, if tbe alien resided 
here before the J8th “of June, 1812, and -has 
aince coptinued io réside here; provided such 
residence be- proved to the satisfaction of the 
court, ahd provided. it.be proved by the oath or 
sHirmation of two witesses; citizens of the 
United Statea, that he has resided, for at least 
five years immediately preceding the time of 
such application, within the. limits, ahd under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. And if the 
applicent shall have been a minor, under 21 

ears of.age, and shall have resided id the United. 

tates three years next preceding his arrival to 
majority, he may. also de admitted a citizen 
witbout such previous declaration, provided he 
hse arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and 
shall have resided five years within the United. 
States, including the three years of his minority, 
and shall make the declaratian aforesaid at the 
time of bis admission, and sball declare on oath, 
and pfove to. the satisfaction of the tourt, tbat 
for three years next preceding, R was his bona 
fide intention to become a citizen, and shall in-all 
other respects comply with the jaws ip regard 
to naturalization. ; . 

In all other cases, the previous declaration is 
requisite, and at the time of his admission, the 
ahien’s country must be at peace wilh the United 
Siates, and be must, before one ef the courts 


2 . 


speech has been made. 
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afordsaid, take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and likewise, on oath, 
renounce and abjure his native allegiance. He 
must, at the time of his admission, satisfy the 
court, by other proof than his own oath, that he 
has resided five years, at least, within the United 
States,-and one year at least, within the State 
where the court is held; and if he ‘shall have 
arrived after the peace of 1815, his residerce 
must have been continued for five years next 
preceding his admission, without being at any 
time during the five years out of tffe territory of 
the United States. He must satisfy the- court, 
that during that time, he has behaved as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution of the United States, 
aod well disposed to the good order and happi- 
ness of ihe same. He must, at the same time, 


renounce any title, or-order.of nobility, if any he 


bat. 


The law ſurther provides, that the children of 


the persons duly naturalized, being minors at 
that time, shall, if dwelling in the United States, 
be deemed citizens. It is further provided; that 
ifany alien shall die after bis declaration of in- 


‘tention, and before actual admission as a citi- 


zen, his widéw and children shall be deemed 
citizens. E a > ; 

A person thus duly naturalized, becomes enti- 
Ued to all the privileges and immunities of na- 
tural born subjects, except that. a residence of 
seven years is requisite to enable him'to hold a 
seat in Congress; and no persón, except a natu- 
ral born citizen, is eligible to the office of Go- 
vernor, in some of the States, or President of the 
United States. BAS os i 

We learn that an attempt was made, during 


the session of Congress which has just closed, to |° 


remedy a defect in the naturalization laws in 
this particular. II. a foreigner has applied -for 
naturalization, and, being a sailor in the Ameri- 
can merchant service, or a merchant, during 
the five years, has been out of the country, even 
for the shortest time, in pursuance of his business, 
his application fails, and must be renewed? An 
act lo remedy this defect; and enabling courts 


to grant the naturalization papers, in all .cases- 
where an „applicant has. not, by his absence, 
changed his domicil, passed the Senate, as we 
understand. 


In the House, it was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, where it re- 
mained, we believé, at the close of the session. 


— 
. 


- Americans in Enctann.—Eztract of a letter, 
dated London, August Sth, 1848: The House of 


Commons has of late years been much cidgged 


with business, and the proceedings hàve been re- 


tarŭed by use less and prolonged debate. A large 


committee has been raised to- search Jor a re- 


medy. Thé Hon. John Demison, the London 


Banker, so well known in the United States, is 


chairman, and it is composed of the leading men 
of ell parties. Lord John Russell, Sw Robert 


Peel, Sir James Graham, Messrs. Cobden, Hume, 


D’ Israeli and J. O'Connell are members of the 


commiiteeꝰ The committee on Monday last in- 


vited the Ex-Minister Guizot to state the mode 
of closing debate in France; and thiough the 


agency ot our Ministet, Mr. Bancroft, it also jn- f- 


vřed two American gentlemen, Edward Curtis, 
Esq., of New York, aud Jusiah Randall, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. .-” : oes : 

Mr. Guizot is- a- small man, with a piercing 
eye, and ar expression of great benevolence and 


— 


intelligence. He speaks English tolerably well, 
and appeared perfectly at home; addressed the 


members wilh great familiarity; while. their de- 

ortment to him showed: that they expected, 
what they wished, his restoration to power. He 
gave a clear and succinct-account of the manner 
of closing debate in the legislative bodies. of 
France. Any member can demand the closing 
of debate, when one member alone can speak in 
opposition, confining his remarks to the question, 
and then the majority cau close or permit the de- 
bate to be continued as long as, the body shall 
please. This motion can be repeated alter any 


I having begn mentioned that the American 
gentlemen were to be present, Lord Brougham 
had requested to be sent for, and although in the 
House of Lords on some judicial pusiness, he 
came immediately. Lord Joh Russell wrote a 
note apologizing for his ausence, being at a cabi- 
net council. Alter the formal introduction of 
these gentiemen to the diferent members of the 


commiliée and Lord Brougham, Mr. Curtis took 


ihe stand, and. the examination by the chairman 


Sommenced. The most intense interest was ma- 


miles! - 


-pected to observe it. 
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nifested, and in a few minutes almost every mem- 
ber of the committee was asking questions, none 
more repeatedly than Lord Brougham. Mr. Cur- 
tis in a Very satisfactory manner gave the history 
of the Previous Question in Congress, the various 
modes of accelerating business, the progress of a 
bill through the House of Representatives,- and 
came down to the last improvement, And the one 
which elicited the greatest interest, the One Hour 
Rule—which he explained and justified. He was 
listened to with the deepest altention by the 
members, who had before them the Legisfative 
Manual of Congress. Mr. C. was. from two to 
three hours under examination, and acquitted 
himself with great credit. : 

Mr. Randall was more condensed. Ho stated 
that the One Hour Rule had worked well; though 
much opposed, had fought itself into favor, and 
was now popular with the members and their 
constituents, the people at large. In answer to 
Questions, he stated that speeches were now per- 
tinent, graphic, embodied less words and more 
ideas, and the change, in his judgment, had been 
salutary. He then stated that the Supreme Court 
of the State of Pennsylvania had at their last 
term adupted the one bour rule, in the review of 
civil cases, and that some of the courta in the 
interior of Pennsylvania had adopted a similar 
rule in- civil cases before a jury.) 

What a moral does this statement exhibit! 
The mother country listening to the experience 
of the new world, and learning from it, the pro- 
cepts of practical wisdom. * What a triumphant 
vindication of. our nation from the coarse and 
harmless hostility of Lord Palmerston and the vi- 
luperative slanders of the Times.— Phil. Ing. 
Canapa.—The London Times in urging the sub- 
ject of the Canadas upon the attention of fhe 
British Government, expresses itself plainly, 
that something must be done to improve and en- 
courige the enterprise of those colonies, if the 
mother. country expects to hold on to them much 
longer. The Times quotes from-the reporter of 
Lord-Durham, Jate Governor of the Canadas, in 
an exact confirmation of our picture. Lord 
Durham says: i $ 

t On the side of the United States all is activi- 
ty. -The ſorest has been widely cleared every 
year, settlements and thousands of farms erected 
oul of the waste; the country is; intersected by 
roads, canals, &c., good houses, ware houses, 
mills, inns, villages, are seen to spring almost out 
of the desert. Onthe British side, with some 
few favored exceptions, all seems waste and de- 
solate. That painful truth it manifests for 1,000 


Popotar SENTIMENT iN Canapa.—An_ observ- 
ing correspondent of the M. Y. Commercial, writ- 
ing from Toronto, Canada, says: . 

In passing through the gountry J find a growing 
disposition to speak more favorably of the insti- 
tutions of the. United States than I ever knew be- 
fore; and this too in a quarter where I little ex- 
Indeed, the subject of an- 
hexation to- the United States is quite the order 
of the day. z g 


* 


PorulATriow or THe West Inia IsLanps‘—A 
statistical report of the Island of Cuba, for 1847, 
Noticed in the New York Herald, presents the 
„ of population: in- 1841 and 
1847; ‘ 1 
Year. White. Free Colored. Slaves. Total, . 
1841 418,291 152,838 4306 495 1, 007.624 
1847 425,770 159,233 323,759 898.752 

Donminuuor, 112,736 108.872 

This shows that the slave population has de- 

creased 112,736 in the last six years. 


The Syracuse Democrat says that the amount of 
salt inspected at Syracuse and vicinity during 
the four weeks ending on the 121h uit., was 593;- 
558 bushels. — 7 


Atmospheric Railibays in England are likely to 
be abandoned, in’ cousequence of their great ex- 
pense. The cost of conveying 100. worth of 
passengers was stated to be 1081. 


MEASUREMENT QF Grain.—The amount of 
Grain, Suit, Coal, &c., measured at this port, 
Philadelphia, during the quarter ending the. 30th 
of September, ult., wás according to the report 
of Wm. Linker, measurer, as follows 335,887 
bu. Corn; 223,487 bu. Wheat; 8,468 bu. Rye; 
103,203 bo. )Oats;) 730 bu. Seeds; 6.575 bu. 
Bartey; 12U,133 bu. Coal, 46,569 bu. Sait.—Phit- 
edelphia Agios. `- 
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From the St. Louis Republican. . 
LATEST NEWS FROM SANTA FE. 


Aubrey reports as water bound, at Sand 
Ctept, Major’ Reynolds? division of the Missouri 
Volunteers; Major Walker’s battalion, and Lieut. 
Love, witha small number of U. 8. Dragoons. 
There were with this party Messrs. Finley, Allen, 
Carey and MeCartv, traders. 

He passed Col. Ralls and a 
souri Volunteers at the Battle 
beyond the Arkansas. 

ol. Easton’s battalion; with the recruits under 
Lietit. Allen, were at Fort Mann. Dr 

Gen. Price and staff were water-bound at the 
Pawnee Fork; also Major Donaldson’s division. of 
Illinois volunteers, and Lieut. Cooley, of Col. Gil- 

in’ mand. ; 
PMA Cow Creek he passed Captains Cuningham 
and Bond’s division of Illinois Volunteers, water- 
bound. At this place he also.saw S. Ruland of this 


rtion of the Mis- 
Ground, 15 miles 


ty. , p 
if He passed Col. Newby, Dr. Robinson and Lieut. 
Hamilton, at Willow Springs. 

He met Governor Lane, en route 
Council Grove. - , 

Mr. Aubrey thinks that the first detachment of 
Gen. Price’s command will reach Independence 
about the first of October, and the whole military 
force may be expected toarrive by the 15th. 

From an extra issued from the office of the Santa 
Fe Republican, and dated on the 12th inst., we 
gather the following items of intormation: “ 

Company H, First Dragoons, ¢émmanded by 
Lieut. Buford, from Fort Gibson, arrived at Santa 
Fe onthe 9th inst., all in good health. Lieut. Bu- 
ford passed over a, hitherto untravelled ,route, 
which he considers the best and shortest between 
the United States and Santa Fe. - .. l 

Mr. Alexander H. M’Kinstry, formerly of this 
city, died at Santa Fe on the 9th inst. His remain 
were embalmed and will be brought td the. States 
next spring. : * ER 

"Dient. Got. Washington, appointed, it is said, 
civil and military governor of New Mexico, was 
expected at Santa Fe by the 20th of this month.— 
He left Chihuahua on the 29th of August, with 
two companies of dragoons and one of light ar- 
tillery, for the department of New Mexico, and 
five companies of dragoons for California. The 
Republican hopes that he may soon reach · there, 
as it is impossible ſor 200 men to garrison and pro- 
fect so extensive a territory from the savages. 

Major Beall, United States Dragoons, was in 
command of the military force in New Mexico. 
He had received petitions from Taos, Peralto, Al- 
buquerque, and: other points, asking for troops to 
garrison the frontiers, as the inhabitants were in 
constant e ) 

Indians, who continued to murder them, dnd to 
drive off their stock. The small force left to går- 
rison the country maar impossible for Major 

eall to comply with these requests. š 
j Dr: D. Walde arrived at Santa Fe on the 5th ult. 
with a large train of wagons, loaded with comm is: 
sary's stores. wet? 5 f 

Lieut. Love and ‘escort, Mr. J. Findley, Mr. 
McCarty, and other gentlemen, left for the States 
‘on the Ist inst. x 

‘Willard Hill, of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, was killed on the Ist inst., by being thrown 
from his horse. oss | 

A young man by the name of Russell was killed 
by the Apache Indians about the ist of this month, 
at the foot af the Taos mountains; : In company 
with another discharged Volunteer, he was gong to- 
Taos, when they were altacked by the Indians. 
Mr. R.'s companion escaped unharmed. 8 

Major Beale, in command of the 9th Military 
Department, has issued an order, permitting Diego 
Archuleta, the leader of the Taos revolution, to re- 
turn to his family and friends, without molestation 
from any quarter. 

The crops throughout the country are said to 
look fine, and to bid fair to yield a bountilul hat- 
vest to the growers. A much larger amount of 
grain has been planted this year than in any: pre- 
vioas season. oe 

The Republican, noticing the passage by the 
Texas Legislature, of bills to establish the county 
of Santa Fe—to arrange the militia pf the county 
of Santa Fe—to establish the eleventh Judicial 


for Oregon, at 


Circuit, to be formed of that county—and te allow 
the county one Representative in the House, says: 
“We wouldnow inform our Texan friends, that 


it is not necessary to send us a Judge nor a Dis- 
trict Attorney to settle our affairs or put things to 
rights,” for there is not a citizen, either American 
or Mexican, that wlll ever acknowledge themselves 
as citizens of Texas, until it comes from higher 
authorities. New Mexieo does not belong, nor 
bas Texas even a right to claim her as part of 
Texas. We would so advise Texas to send 
with her civil officers for this county, a large 
force, in order that they may have a sufficient 
body guard to escort them back safe. It will also 
be well for Texas to put Mr. — as a member from 
the county of Santa Fe, for their next session of 
the Legislature, and we sincerely hope the seat 
may be reserved for him, as it is quite probable his 
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services will be actually demanded, in order to in 


fore thenf the whole matter. - 


danger from the daily incursions of the- 


“clusivé€ of other liquids. 


-ports al least £12,000,000 -a year, duty alone. 


wharves with buckets. They were sold in the 
market for eight cents a dozen, about the price 
we pay for a single one in our own market, when 
they are in season. l 

The herring fishery has also been very produc- 
tive, large numbers having been taken in nets on 
the Eastern coast of Nova Scotia. Their quality 
is said to be very fine.— V Y. Com. 


The rumor of the destruction of the Steam 
Propeller, Goliah, on Lake Huroh has been oon- 
firmed. It is supposed: that all-on board perished. 
The belief prevails that the vessel took fire, and 
there being a large quantity of powder on board, 


struct the new and young idea how to shoot !— 
Texas should show some little sense and drop this 
3 and not have it publicly announced that 
‘exas’ smartest men were tarred and feathered by 
attempting tu. fill the office assigned them f 
- — ° 
The correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, in a let- 
ter from Washington of the 10th Aug · says : 


My statements respecting the proposition of the 
Hudson Ray Company are most incorrec}. The 
truth is as follows :— : ; 

By the Oregon Areaty, certain possessory rights 
are reserve i to the company svuth of the parallel 
of 49 degrees; the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river'is also reserved; the British Gov- 
ernment, in the name of the company, has, 


through Mr. Crampton, :he British Charge, pro- of wine-makihg commenced. Wine, it says, may 
posed to sell to this Government their possessory | hereafter be. set down as one of the staple com- 
rights south of 49 degrees, and also to dispose Qf | modities and regular exports of Cine inna ii. 


the free navigation of the Columbia, for the sur |. 
of one million of dollars. is Tue System or Macnetic TeLeGrara used in 
Some of the Senators hearing of the- proposi-| the United States, which is much more simple 
tion; the Senate passed a resolution calling for and intelligible than the electric telegraph -in 
information. The Secretary of State laid be- use in England, is about to be adopted by thp 
Electrie Telegraph Company in that country. 


Fink ar Garena, ILLInOIS.— On the 28th ult. 
a fire broke out in the block bounded by Main, 
Bench-and Washington streets, which consumed 
all the dwellings, stores, &. within ii. The loss 
must be very heavy. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention of New 
Volk, closed their sessions on Friday night, after 
voting an annuity to Bishop Onderdonk of $2 500, 
to be paid out of the Episcopal Fund until other- 
otherwise ordered by the Convention. i 

s . ` a’ 


‘ORITUARY. = ` 


Lieut. George F Ruxton, aged 38, of the 
9th Regiment British Army, died at St. Louis 
on the 29th ult. of dysentery. He was the wri- 
ter of the Blackwood series entitled “ Life in the 
Far West,” and had obtained some fame -by his 
volume of “Adventufes in Mexice and the 
Rocky Mountains.” Ile arrived ip St.. Louis a 
few weeks previous to his death witb -another 
British officer, who, supposing him to de conva» 
Jescing, proceeded with Gen. Brooke fut {ite 
Upper Mississippi. His remains were property 
interred by Bishop Hawks. : 

The-desth of John McKenzie, Esq., whose 
name is so intimately associated with Celtic lite- 
rature, is annohnced, as having taken place, on 
the 19th of August. last, at Poolewec, in the 
parish of Gairlotk, Ross-shire, the same arish 
in which he was born io 1806. . Mr Mchenzie 
has published, edited, or translated about thirty 


works in the Celtic language. 3 : 


Rev. Samuel B. Roberigon, the oldest-minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, di 
on the 2lstAugust, in Taylor county, in thal 
State. i e 5 . - . 8 
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pleted by the explosion of the powder. 


The Cincinnati Gazette states that the vinlage 
near that city has been finished, and the business 


„ 


- He declared that, as adviser of the President, 
he could not counsel its aceeptance without first 
ascertaining the. value of the propriety of the 
property the British Government: proposes to 
transfer ; declaring, however, that if he were in 
the Senate, he should vote for the purchase, as it 
would prevent the trouble and annoyance likely 
to arise from the joint navigation of the Culum - 
bia. The agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
represent the property, south of 49, as very valu- 
able. The truth appears to be, however, that it 
is of little account compared with the other right 
proposed to be transferred. : 

- Tur Ex dLIsH LAN Ur — We understand that 
Mr. Alexander Pautoleon, oſ this city, has been 
lecturing in N. York, upon the ehaotit assemblage 
of vowel and.consonant combinations which 
form the foundation- of the irregular English 
orthography... He contended that instead of 
twenty-six characters there are virtually two- 
hundred and’ seventeen modes of fepresenting 
the English actieulations, in the ordinary speli- 
ing; and their complexity be regarded as greater 
than that ofthe two-huudred.and fourteen Chi- 
nese symbols. It had been customary. to re- 
proach the inhabitants-of the Celestial Empire 
for tbeir difficult system of writing, and tó term 
it an,obstacie to the spread of knowledge; but 
the English orthography was much more deserv- 
ing of that title from its being whoily.divested 
of that. harmony of idea which pervades the 
classification of the Chinese.—D. News. 

Wuar 1s Lonpon.—Loodon, which extends its 
intellectual, if not its topographical, identity 
from Bethnal Green to Turnam Green, (ien 
miles), Irom Kentish Town to Brixton (seven 
miles), whose houses are said to numyer 200, 000, 
and to occupy twenty square miles of ground, 
has a population of not less than 2, 000, 000 -vi 
souls. its leviathan body is composed of nearly 
1U,000 streets, Janes, alleys, squares, places, ter- 
races, &c. lt consumes upwards ol 4, 369, 00 U 
pounds ol auimal jood weekly, which is washed 
down by 1, 400, 000 barrels of beer annually, ex- 
lis rental is at least 
47, 000, 000 a year, aud it pays ‘tor luxuries it im- 


— 
- 


it has 537 churches, 207 dissenting places of wor- 
ship, “upwards ot 5, 000 public houses, and 16 
theatres. i $ eN 
In the course of a conversation in the House 
of Commons, the curious fact was elicited’ that 
the streets of London had increased upon the ag- 
gregate length of no less than 200 miles between 
1830 and 1848, or at ine rate of about 12 ‘miles 
ol street per aunum. 2 
— — 


MAckxRETL.— On Tuesday last, within a short 
distance ot Cape Ano, there were about 6J0 
fishing vessels engaged in catching Mackerel. It 
is supposed that al least 12,0U0 Dols, were taken, 
valued at over 100, 000. Tne mackerel were 
nearly all No. 1’s. Some vessels with ere we of 
12 aud 14, caught over 100 bbis. each. 

nE ty [Nantucket Ing. 


We observe by a late Halifax paper that im 
mense sheals of mackerel of all sizes, were” 
swafming in that barbof So plentiful were 
they that boys were scooping them up along the 


A 


the destruction of the vesse! must have been com- 


ae Steamship; 


a at 
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pu ee 

Ovricers or tHe Army.—The Washington 

Union says that épplications continue to be made 
for commissions in the srmy, snd adds: Since 
the discharges which the law required to be 
made on the lermiuation of the war with Mexi- 
co, there is no probability of any such appoint- 
ments being made for some time to comb. We 
learn, on inquiry, that there are now attached to 
the army fifty-eight brevet second lieutenants 
waiting promotion. Of these, forty-one are gra- 
duates (rom the Military Academy, and. -seven- 
teen are non-commissioned officers appointed 
brevet lieutenants for meritorious conduct, under 
the act of March 31, 1847. As vacancies occur, 
these brevet officers will be commissioned, and it 
must be some considerable time before any other 
ean be appointed.. We trust, therefore, that it 
will be seen that the wishes of those now in civil 
life, who desire to adopt the military profession, 
cannot be gratified.” 


—— — — 

Treasory Loan.—In reference to the late 
purchase of Treasury notes, “at New York, by 
the authority of the Segretary of the Treasury, 
the Evening Post says : 

The papers for the last few days have fre. 
quently referred to a negotiation in relation to 
800, 000 worth of- Treasury notes.. We have not. 
notieed it heretofore, because of our unwilling- 
ness to believe that the law authorized any such 
transaction. 

It is now said, and we ave no doubt of. its 
truth, (bat the Collecior of this port has this 
morning received despatches from Washington 
authorizing the transactian to be consummated. 

The arrangement we understand to- be this. 
The holders of. Treasury notes to the amount 
above stated, deposit wilh the assistant treasury 
in this city, the notes in qnestion, and receive 
specie at their par value, with the understanding 
tbat at a given future period, the money is lo be 
returned to the treasury and the parties who bor- 
row it are to receive Treasury notes again. 

However the transaction may be disguised, the 
government have turned brokers and mohey-len- 
ders: It is fur the people to say whether the ad- 
ministration who have adopted the principle of 
tbe independent treasury, are to be permitted to 
renounce it at pleasure. 

— — — — i 

Rourgs to ExeLann.— The differences of opin- 


ion in regard to the relative distances betweèn 
Boston and Liverpool, and New York and South- 
ampton, sailed dy the Atlantic Steamers, have 
induced the compilation of the following gi 


via 

By Mercator’s sailing. : 
Boston dock to Liverpool.dock, 2883 miles. 
Battery, N. Y. to Liverpool dock, 3684 


Boston dock to Southampton dock, 2882 
Ber, N. Y., to Southampton dock 3158 


Battery, N. T., to Liverpool dock, 


; E 7 | y Terms—FIVE ‘DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


National ional Affairs. 


Genera Linn Oft, 
Washington City, Sept. 15, 1848. 


To prevent undue’ exactions from soldiers į in 
- | necessitous circumstances, I suggest, for the fu- 
ture, that the assignments of land warrants be 
9 made on the backs of the warrants” in all cases 
when practicable. Justices of thè · peace and no- 
taries public are strictly enjoined, in certifying to 
the acknowledgments of soldiers, either to powers 
of attorney, or assignments of warrants, to fill up 
the dates on the days on which such instru- 
mepts are executed. 


The ninth sectiow of the act of Congress of 
February 11, 1847, provides that.“ all sales, mort- 
gages, powers, or other instruments of writing, 
made or executed prior .to the issue of any suc 
warrant, shall. be null and -void”—so that. any 
such blanks as to dates, left by them to be filled 
up after the etnanation of the warrant,-is highly 
- | improper on the part of the officer- who permits 
it, and is in fraQd of the act of- Congress upon that 
subject. Attention to these suggestions may dis- 
pehse with the filing of numerous caveats by the 
soldier, to prevent the issue of the patents, where 
the assignments are alleged to be fraudulent. 


RICHARD M, YOUNG, Comm'r. 
— — 


e 


By Mercator and Great Circle. ` 

Boston dock to Liverpool dock, 2849 
3023 
Boston dock to Southampton dock, 2849 
Battery, N. I., to Southampton dock, 3087 4 


‘Boston io Liverpool 


Dock in Boston to Boston light N. a w. 
true 3 

Boston ligbt to lat. 43 deg. 19 min. N., 
- Jon. 65 deg. 21 min. W., course N. 76. 

20, E. true. Barracoa Point then bears 
ing N. N. W., ten miles distant 

From position off Barracoa Point to Sam- 
bro Island, light bearing W., tru® «2 
miles, distant N., 53, lon. 37 EB. 

From the position off Sambro light to 
-Halifax, l l 

From Halifax out to Sambro light, bear- -` 
ing W., true 4 miles, from which de- 
„ partire is taken (lat. of ship, 44 deg. ; 
33 min. N., long. 63 28 W.) 12 

From position off Sambro to lat. 51 W. 
12 min. N., long. 9 deg. 29 min. W 
course N. 79, 34 E., true 

[Cape Clear would then bear N., ‘true, 
distant 14 miles.] 

From the position off Cape Clear, up siais 
“nol to Liverpool docks: , 


s f Total 
. Bes New York to Southampton. 


4 


“Treasery DEPARTMENT, 


* - Sept. 16, 1848. 


This department having already- announced 
that the holders of certificates of Mexican indem- 
Mity, issued by it, will be paid on the 27th Octo- 
ber next, ſurther notice is issued in response to 

pplication addressed to the department, inqui- 
ring as to the rule by which interest will be cal- 
culated in the payment of said certificates. 

This departmeht has decided that the instal- 
ments payable by the Republic of Mexieo, wifh 
interest at eight per centum per annum, compu- 
ted to the day an which each was payable, shall 


— 


From Battery, N. Y., to Sandy Hook 

From Sandy Hook to lat. 40 deg. 4Q min. 
N. „long. 69 W., course N. 86, 45 E., 
true 

From lat. 40 dez. 40 min. N. „ long., G ° 
deg. W., to lat. 49 deg. 40 min., Iong. 
6 deg. 18 mim. W., course N. 87, 27 E., 20 
true 

[Scilly light would then bear N., true, 14 
emiles distant. ] i 

From position off Scilly Tight to Start. : 
Point, light bearing N. 8. 26 W. , true, 


course N. 73, O7 E. 108 form aggregate sumg, on “which interest -at eight 

From position off Stant Point light w per centum per annum will be allowed from such 

~ Needles buoy, course N. 70,19 E. 82 | days fespectively, until the 27 th day of October, 
From Needles buoy to Southamptoti 7 221 | 1848, unless Soner paid. 

- i * - Holders of these certificates are requested to 

Total „„ 3158 forward them forthwith to the Fifth Auditor of 

— U—ũůd.ça.— the Treasury, who will-duly acknowledge their 


receipt. It is important for the holders that their 
certificates should be transmitted at ao early day, 
otherwise the necessary èalculations- of interest, 
if they are presented at a late day, might prevent 
their payment on the day specified by the depart- 
ment, and on which interest will cease, as already 
announced. Successful bidders for the loan of 
1848, who hold certificates of Mexican indemnity, 
may at any time before the 27th October next 
present them for payment, provided they will ap- 
propriate the amount payable thereon, out of the 
treasury, towards the deposit and payment of. their 
subscriptions. Fra¢tions-of the amount payable 
on certificates so surrende@™M, Jess tban fifty dol- 
lars, will be paid in cash as ' certificates of tbe 
loan of 1848 cannot be issued for a less sum thaa 
fifty dallars, and the department will not issue 
any certificate including a fractional part of that 
sim. The interest on the certificates of the loan, 
issued on the surrender of certificates of Mexican 
indemnity, before the 27th of October next, will 
commence.from the date of such surrender. 
McCLINTOCK YOUNG, 


Aeting Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Westminster Review, in discussing a plan 
for relieving the British nation ſrom the oner- 
ousness of the accumulating national debt, which 
weighs so heavily upon. ‘the productive energies 
of the country and the- united resources of the 
laboring class, proposes a mode, whieh seems to 
carry with it greater plausibility thao any plan 
which. has yet been suggested—that of transfer- 
‘ring the stock of the fund-holders from perpetual 
to terminable and life annuities: ` 


It is known, says the Review, from the history 
of long annuities, which expire in 1860, that the 
difference in the market value of a perpetual and 
‘terminable annuity is so slight, that, if the 
three per cent. consols and other stock were to- 
morrow made terminable in sixty years, there 
would be little or no fall of price during the first 
ten years of that period. Here, then, it adds, is 
one means of providing for the ultimate extinc- 
tion of the national debt, without injury to the 
present holders, and of a somewhat more hope- 
ful complexion than that of patie’ e 
tion. 


— 
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HAVANNA othe Public and In- 


structions to Postmasters.—The steamship line es- 


tablished by recent act of Congress, from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, by Savannah, Georgia, and 


Key West, Florida to Havanna, in the island of 


Cuba, will go into operation by the departure 
from Charleston of the Isabel—the first steamer 
of the line—on the. 15th instant. i 
The postage toor from Havapna will be twelve 
and. a half cents, on q single Jetier not exceeding 
half an ounce in Weight, with an additional 
twelve and a half cents for each additional balf 
Ounce, or fractional excess of an half ounce, and- 
mast ia all cases be pre-paid when the letter is 
sent to Havanna, and paid on delivery when re- 
ceived ſrom Havanna. Postage on each news- 
aper to or from Havanna, will be three cents 
in addition to the inland postage, and. is to be 
pre-paid as aforesaid. ‘ ` 

The Havanna -bag will be despatched under 
the teal of the office of thecpori of Charleston, 
Savannah, or Key West, as the case may be. 

The days of departure from Charleston will be 
on the first and fifteenth of each month. 
C. JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 
Post Office Department, Oct, 2, 1848. 
: 2 — .. — 

. Appropriations mane BT Conoress.—The 
Clerk of the House of Representatives publishes a 
detailed statement of the appropriations made 
by Congress at its last session. They sum up as 
‘follows :— | Sgt Oe 
For the deficiencies in former ` 
. appropriations for the year 


* 


Ending June 30, 1848 $15,115,666 88 
For revolutionary and other pen- 
sions, 453,536 34 
For the support of the. Military : 
Academy, 143, 472 00 
For the service of the Post Oſ- 1 
- fice Department, o> 4,451,708 00 
For fortifications, — ` 583,600 00 


For the support of the Indian 
Department. + 

For the support of the navy, 

For the civil and diplomatic ex? 
penses of the Government, 

For the support of the army, 

For the erection, of light-houses, . 

o. i z 

Miscellaneous, 


91.184 68 
9,878,136 77 


4,956,420 19 
10,612,416 28 


184,600 00 


Total; $47,431,844 19 
— 0 —ä— n i oe 
Notes outstanding first of October, 1848. 
“Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
. Register’s Officé, Oct. 2, 1848. 
Amount outstanding of the several 
‘issues prior to act of 22d July, 
1846, as per records of this-of- - 
j `>, $161,989 31 
Amount outstanding of the issue of a! # 
the 22d July, 1846, as per re- a 
cords of this office, ~ i 290,850 00 
Amount outstanding of fhe issue ` 
of 28th January, 1847, as per : 
records of this office, 11,326,550 00 


l 11,779,389 31 
Deduct čancelled notes in the 
hands of the accounting officers; 
of which $13,450 is under the 
act of 22d July, 1846; $10,400 
under the act of. 28th January, 
1847; and $250 under other 
` acts, d . 


Trearury 


24,100 00 


= 11,755,289 31 
DANIEL GRAHAM, 


ee * Register of the Treasury. 


The U. S. Treasurer’s statement of monies to 


_ his credit, with Assistant Treasurers and deposi- 
` tories, for public deposites and the Mint, on the | South C 


25th day of September, is as follows :— 


Amount on deposit. ` $5,688,809 89 

Drafts drawn, not paid, 2,242,014 

Amount subject te draft, 3,448,813 75 
Deduet suspense act. 2,018 1l fi 


Net amount subject to draft 


io Washington of Mr. Walker, the Secretary of 


ment of that country. M V. Express. 


151,161 05 


E =- ARMY.. 


Darn or AN Orricer.—Lieut. George T. 


judged proper that the United States be divided 


each division be subdivided iuto 
ments as follows : A 


comprising four military departments, to wit: 


Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, aud Com. 
neclicut. 


of the line trom Found du Lac to Cape Sable,) 
Ohio, and Indiana. 


lying within the Eastern Division. 
25 The country west of a line drawn from Fond 
du Lae, Lake Superior, to Cape Sable, Florida, 


New Mexico, 


$3,446,795 64 ments. 


Philadelphia. 


Sorbiers’ Lanp Warrants.—The Washing- 
ton Union, of the 4th: inst., gives the subjoined 
statement of the number of these warrants issued, 
viz — 8 XN Gs . Í 
Up to 27th Sept., 1848, inclusive, the - 
whole number of applications filed- 
` were ~ gf Í 822 
To the same date the warrants issued 
were Ee gs 


north latitude.. : 


tude and north of Louisiana and Texas. 


a e> 


55,794 
33.833 


21,961 


south and gast of a line drawn from 
on the Rio Grande south of El Paso at 


Remaining to be disposed of 
Se — . ů ů i 

The issue of stock at. Washington, for the week. 
iending Sept. 30th, was $181,100. 


Arkansas. 


Spai à C tbe Colorado or 
France | © È 8100 Red . 1 Gan ‘of New 
England, i 2.000 Mexico. . 
Ireland, 26,000 .- ` SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS. , 
` Chili, 37,000 Deparimenl No. 10— The Tériitory of Califor- 
er 9 ) C Dinilaan No. 11— The Territory.of Ore- ‘r. 
oe Total, $181,100 [son. = : 


; — . — 
The Wasbington Union announces the return 


the Treasury, his health much improved.” 

The Secretary of the Navy left Washington, 
on Friday inorning last, on an official tour to the 
North. He will probably visit Boston. 

The American Minister at the Court of Berlin, 
Mr. Donelson, has opened official communica- 
tions with-the Central Executive of Germany, 
and in his quality of diplomatic representative of 
the United States, recognized the new Govern- 


manner. * 


` 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


DEPARTMENT NO. 1. 


Fort Constitution; Portsmouth, N. H., 


. * i : Mass., 3 companies. 
William H. Freeman, U S. Consul at Curra- 


coa, arrived at Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., with 
important despatches-to our Government. | 
Her Britahnic Majesty has approved of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. C. Whittaker, as Consul at St. 
John, New Brunswick, for the United States: 
Wm. A. Leidesdorff, late U. S. Consul at San 
died on the 18th of May at that place. 


— 0. — : 


3 companies. 
Fort Trumbull, 
pany. i i 
DEPARTMENT NO. 2. 


Francisco, pany. j 
- Fort Mackinac, 
Fort Gratiot, Michigan, 1 company. 
Detroit, Michigan, 2 companies. . 

@ . - 


DEPARTMENT NO. 3. 


a a 


Shackleford, of the U. S. army, died at Cincin- 
nati on the 28th ult,, after seven months’ illness. 
His disease was diarrhœa. He was only 18 years 
of age, and was a native of Lynchburg, Va. 
Carr. Prentice, of the U. S. First Artillery, 
died on the 23d ult. of yellow fever, at Brazos. 
bs a — OO ͤ—œ—jäü— y r 
GENERAL A 


Fort Niagara, New Vork, 1 company. 


2 companies ` 
- Plattsburg 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Adjut. General’s Office, 
No. 49. . Wash., Aug. 31, 1848. 


I. Tue Preewenr-or tHE Unitep States has 


> Fort Mifflin, Pennsylvania, 1 company. 


into Lwuduililary geogi ay hical divisions: and that DEPARTMENT NO. 4. 
military depdrt- 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


The country east of a line drawn from Fond 5 8 
du ‘i i rt Macon 
e Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney, 
ton Harbor, S: C., 2 companies. 

Augusta Arsenal, Georgia, 
- Oglethorpe Barracks, Savannah, Ga., 
Department No. 2—Michigan, Wisconsin, (east Po rt Marion, St. Augustin e, E. F., 


“pany. 


Fort Monroe, Virginis, 3 con panies. 


Department No. 1—Maine, New Hampshire, 


Ri i 
Department No. 3—New York, New Jersey, WESTERN DIVISION. 


ennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. | 
tment No. 4—Virginia, North Carolina, 
arolina, Georgia, and that part of Florida, 


DEPARTMENT Wo. 5. 


` WESTERN DIVISION. | 3 companies. 
Fort Morgan, 
Fort Pike, Louisiana, 1 company. 
ncluding the State pf Texas and Territory of Fort Wood, Louisiana, 1 company. 
comprising five military départ- 


pany. 


esufort, N. C., 1 tompany- 


Depariment No. 7— The country west of the .. | 
Mississippi south of the 37th degree of nortb lati- a 


Department No. 8— That part of Texas lying , 


@ point 
the 32d 


degree of north latitude, to the -junction of the 
Ensenada Choctow (Choctaw Creek,) with be. 
.Colorado, or Red river, and down said river to 


Department No. 9—New Mexico and the terri- 
tory north-and west of the aforesaid line from 


11. And the President has further judged pre '*:: 
per that the general: distribution of the regis >: 
ments and corps constitdting the military peace 
establishment shall be made in the following - 


Ten companies of the—regiment of artiltery 
Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine, 1 company. 
Fort Preble, Portland, Maine, 1 company. 
lcom- „ 
pany. f 88 8 
- Fort Warren and Fort Independence, Boston, 
Fort Adams and Fort Woleott, Newport, R. l. a 


New London, Conn., 1 com- “i 


Five companies of the 4th regiment of infantry. 
Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, Micb., I com- 


Michigan, 1 company. 


Five companies of the 4th regiment of in ſanirz 


Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. V., I comps n 
~ Madison Barracks, Sacket’s Harbor, N. Lot, 


Barracks, New York, 1 company. 
Ten companies of the — regiment of artillery. 
Fort Columbus, Fort Hamilton, and Fort La °° 
fayette, New York Harbor, 6 companies. 


Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., 2 companies. 
Fost Wushivgton, Mary land, 1 compaby. 


“Tin companies of the —regiment of artillery. 


Fort Johnston and Fort Caswell, Smithville, 


Charles 


` 


] com- 


1 company. 


1 con- 


Ten companies af ihe — regiment of artillery. , 
Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, Fla., 2 coupi ; 
Fort Pickens add Fort Mc Rea, Pensacola, f. T 


Mobile, Ala., 2 companies 


New Orleans Barracks, Louisiana, 1 com! 


— . Lay 1 


-E 
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i DEPARTMENT NO. 6. 


The 6th and Tih regiments of infaniry, and 5 com- 


panies ist dragoons. 
The new post at the confluence of the Crow 


Wing and Mississippi-rivers, Winnebago country, 
1 company lst dragoons; 1 company 6th inſan- 


y.. a 

Fort Snelliag, lows, 2 companies 6th infantry. 

Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, 2 companies 6th 
infantry. 5 f 

Fort Atkinson, lowa, 1 company Ist dragoons; 
1 company 6th infantry. . 

Fort Leavenworth, Missouri, 2 companies 1st 
dragoons; 3 companies 6th infantry. . -- l 

Fort Scott, Missouri Territory, 1 company Ist 
dragoons ; 1 company 6th intantry. : 


Jefferson Batracks, Missour:, 7th regiment of 


infantry. 
DEPARTMENT XO. 7. 
` ARKANSAS AND INDIAN COUNTRIES.. 
The Sth regiment of.infantry; and two companies 
| Ast dragoons... 
Fort Gibson, Cherokee country, 1 company Ist 


dragoons, 4 companies Sth infantry. 
CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 
Fort Smith, 2 companies 5th infantry. 


. * 


Fort Washita, 1 company lst dragoons, 2 com- |} 


panies 5 h infant. ; 
Fort Towson, 2 companies 5th infantry. 
DEPARTMENT No. 8.—TEXAs. 


~ 


The lst regiment of infantry, 6 anies 3d infan- 
try, 6 companies 2d dragoons, and 2 companies lst 
artillery, (one to be light artillery.) 


To be stationed slong the line of the Rio 
Grande and the Indian frontiers of Texas, to the 
Colorado or Red river. ‘ 

DEPARTMENT NO. 9.—NEW MEXICO. 

The Sth regiment of infaniry—l1 field officer and 4 
companies 3d tnfaniry—2 companies 2d artillery, 4 
companies 2d dragoons. 
{One post to be established on the boundary 

line from New Mexico to Saa Diego on the Pa- 

eiGc, near where the line commences on the Rio 


, Gila—(garrison l company 2d dragoens,—com- 
panies 8tb infantry ;) and 4 companies 3d infan- 


try to be stationed at Paso del Norte,] &c. 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS. . — 
Department No. 10—California—2d regiment of 
infantry, 2 companies 3d artillery, 3 companies 
Ist dragoons. - l „ i 
Department No. 11— Oregon—Reg't of mounted 

ridemen, 2 compabiea 41h artillery. De a 
III. The posts which it may be necessary t8 
establish, and the arrangement of the troups in 
Texas and New-Mexico, with a view to the best 
proteetion and defence of the frontiers, will be left 
to the judgment of the local commanders, under 
such instructions as they may receive from the 
War Depertment, or the Major General com- 

mand ing the western division. ` l 


The officers commanding in Caljfornia and. 
Oregon are charged with establishing the posts |` 


and garrisons within their respective commands, 
but the positions to.be permanently occupied 
should nor be determined until after a. military 
recognoisance dy competent und experienced 
officers. The commanders of departments Nos. 
10 and II will make their reports to, and corres- 
pou direct with, jhe Adjutant Generals Otice, 
ashington. . i ; re 
One officer of engineers, and one of more of 
topographical engineers, will be ordered ‘to ree 
rt to the commanding officers of departments 
o. 10, (Califorriia,) aud No. 11, (Oregon,) re- 
spectively. Two officers vf topographical engi- 
neers will report to the commanding officer of 
department No. 9, (New Mexico.) Que officer 
of engineers, and two of topographical engineers, 
will report to the commandiug officer of depart- 
ment No, 8, (Texas,) at such time and place as 
he may designate. a 5 
IV. And the Presiwenr has further judged 
proper that the two military geographical divi- 
sions be commanded respectively by the two 
major generals of the army, until otherwise di- 
recied. ce. S 
Major General Scott will accordingly assume 
command of the eastern division, and Major Gen. 
Tay lor will continue in command of the western 
division of the army. The headquarters of tho 
eastern division will be established at, or in the 
vicinity of New York; and the headquarters of 
the western division, at or in the vicinity of New 


selected by the respective major generals, and 
reparted to the War Department for approval. 
he two senior brigadier generals are assigned 


mand of departments Nos. 3 and 4, headquarters 


at Baltimore; and the junior to the command of 


departments Nos. 1 and 2, headquarters at Al- 


bany. Brevet Major General Gaines and Brevet 


Major General Wool will accordingly report to 
the major general commanding the eastern divi- 
sion. f a: j 

to duty in the western division; the senior to the 
command of depariment No. 8, headquarters at 
; ; the junior to the command 
of ‘department No. 6, headquarters at St. Louis. 
Brevet Major General, Twiggs and Brevet Ma- 
jor General Kearny will accordingly report to 
the major general commanding the western divi- 
sion. oe . a 
The officer highest in rank of the line of the 
army on duty in any military department or post 
will command the same, unless otherwise spe- 
siali directed in orders by authority of the Pre- 
sident. 2 : .* 

V. Jo the duties devolved upon commanders 
of divisions by the General Regulations for the 
Army. (Article 11) ara superadded the duties on- 
joined upon tho Commander of. the Army,” 
(Article 10,) so far as the same may be found to 
be applicable ; and all other functions pertaining 


to the General Commanding.in-Chief under arm 
‘regulations; with the like timitation, will also be 


exercised by the two major generals within their 
respective divisions. — l j l 

V1. The numerous applications to the Secre- 
tary of War, render it necessary to devolve the 
subject of di es upon the major generals of 


division; accordingly, such applications hereaf |. 


ter will not be considered at the War Depart- 
ment, except in cases of pension, and certificates 
of ordinary disability. - 

VII. The recruning service will be regulated 
by the Adjutant General of the army under the 


direction of the Secretary of War. Muster rolls, 
monthly reports, &c., &c., enjoined by the 13th 


and 191th of the rules and articleg of war, and 
„General Regulations for the Army,” will, as at 
present, be forwarded to the office of the Adju- 


tant General, Washington. . 


‘Military correspondence, and ‘official transac · 
tions with the Wer Department relative to the 
army, will be conducted, as usual, through the 
Adjutant General. fo 

III. In assigning regiments ‘to particalar de- 
partments and districts’ of country, the Presi. 
DENT desires that consideratidu be had to their 
former service in Jess favored regions, with a 
view to better stations, (as far as the convenience 
of the service may permit, ] in the, new arrange- 
ment of the troops. All details necessary. for the 
execution & this order.will be directed by the 
majot generals of division: . 

Major General Scott will designate the regi- 
meat ior each department to which the artillery 
has been assigned. ` : ` 

Colonels will report to the Adjutant General 
the companies to be detailed for Oregon, Caliſor- 
nia, New Mexico, and Texas, and will see that 
they be properly equipped belore pul en roule for 
their destination. — At 8 

Regiments and companies will be put en route 
for their respective stations as soon as their ranks 


are filled to the legal standard, aud the -season f|’ 


or convenience of the service will permit.“ In the 
mean while, the officers. and men should be al- 
lowed such indulgence as may be compatible 
With the requirements of the service. 
Commanders of regiments and posts will for- 
ward, without delay, returns.of the troops, in 
due form, to the heafquarters of the division in 
which they are now aslationed, addressed respec- 
tively to Major General Scout, (for the present,) 
at New York, and Major General Taylor, (for 
the present at,) Baton Rouge. All officers on 
lea ve of absence, or otherwise away from their 
regiments, except in virtue of cominissions held 
in the general staff, will forthwith report by let - 
ter to division headquarters, and to the colonels 


* The number of privates authorized by law, is, for 
the mounted rifle regiment, 64; dragoons, 50; artil- 


lery and infantry, 42. The companies of the regi- 


ment of infantry for service in California will be al- 
lowed 64 privates each, and ali olher companies of the 
infantry arm 89 privates each. Vide sec. 2 of the act 
entilled * An ac making appropriations for the 

nart of the armu for the wear ending the 20th of June 


to the eastern division; the senior to the com- 


The two junior brigadter generals are assigned 


of their respective regiments, reporting also the 
authority for their absence, and the time when 
they left their regimenu vide General Orders“. 
No. 35, par. G6. ö ° - 

JX. Official respect and courtesy on all occa- . 
siops, and especialiy in their military correspon- , 
dence, or other duly, is strictly enjoined by the. 
military code upon all officers of the army; ard - 
any departure therefrom should be regarded an 
offence not to be overlooked, but treated accord- 
ing to the rules and articles of war. Good or- 
der, thorough instruction; aad the maintenance 
of discipline and subordination,. sre indispensas 
ble to the efficiency of the peace establishment. 

s it is the intention of the Government, that 
there be established. in every regiment or corps, 
and throughout the army as one corps, a gradual 
and universal sutordination, or authority, which 
without loss of force, shall be even, mild, and 
paternal; and which, founded in justice. and 
firmness, shall maintain all subordjnates in the 
strictest observance of duty,” &c.- - (Army Regu- 
lations. F AETR i 

X. The Paxswryr calls upon the command- 
ing generals, and all officers in authority, to be 
vigilant in enforcing, in every particular, THE 
GENERAL REGULATIONS” established for the gov- 
ernment pf tbe army of the United States; and 
it is expected that rigid economy will be en- 
forced in all branches and details of the ser- 
vice. koe ot : : 
By order. of the Secretary of War: 

| R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


l MILITARY ORDERS. 


‘Heap Quarters or THE Eastern Division, 
o. New York, Sept. 7, 1848. 
(Gen. Orders, Vo. 1.) os 
Maj. General Scott, General-in-chief of the 

Army, assumes tbe command of the Eastern: Di- 
vision in conformity with instructions received 
through the War Department in Orders No. 
49, current series; Headquarters, tity of. New 
York. a . . mo ns 
Brevet Major Genera! Gaines will assume com- 
mand of Departments Nos. 3 and 4;' Headquat- 
ters, Baltimore. 1 9 

Brevet Major General Wool will assume the 
command -of Departments Nos. 1 and 2; Head- 
quarters, Alban) 8 a 

Tue four regiments of Artillery are distributed 
as follows: · the 4th will proċeed (about the IVth - 
of next month,) tọ Pensacola, and there be gor 
verned' by sucn instructions as it may receive 
from the Major General.of the Western -Divi- 
sion; the first is assigned to Departmeut No. 3, 
Headquarters, Fort Columbus; the second is as- 
signed to Department No. 4, Heacquasters, Fort 
Monroe; and the. third to Department No. l, 
Headquarters, Fort Independence. The. first and 
third regiments will occupy their respective sth- 
4ions as soon as the means of transportation oan - 
be supplied, as will also the companies of the 
second, destined for Fort Monroe. The re- 


maining companies of this regiment will be put 


en route towards the close of the present month. 

The colonels of artillery will designate the 
companies of their respective regiments for their ; 
several posts: , oe Sog 

“Theforegoing distribution of regimets will, 
as it may depend upon the General-in-Chief, be 
changed at the end of two years, „. 
His aids-de-camp are Brevet Captains T. Wil- 
Tams and S. Hamilton. l a 

Brevet Major H. L. Scott is appointed acting 
Judge Advocate of the Eastern Division, and 
until an officer of the Adjutant General's De- 
partment shall join bim, will act as assistant 
Adjutant General, in which capacily he has al- 
ready served in the Mexican war with so much 
distinction. . j 

By command: -WINFIELD SCOTT. 

S. Haul oN, Bvt. Captain, and A. D. G. 


— . — — 
.- NAVY. 

The U. S. frigate St. Lawrence, from Norfolk, 
was spoken Sept. 18th, lat. 449 11', long. 51° 405, 
out ten days for Cowes. im os 

The U. S. Steamer Inis, Commander E. W. 
Carpender, went to sea from Pensacola, on the 
15th ult., bound to Vera.Cruz, to bring home our 


Minister, Mr. Clifford. ) . 


The U. S. bark -Evzcrra, Lieut. Cominapding 
T. W. Brent. sailed from same port on the 18th 


The U. S. Sloop-of-war Germantown, Com- 
mander Charles Lowndes, late from Vera Cruz, 
and the U. S. ship Saratoga, Commander, W. 
C. Nicholson, from Laguna, now at Pensacola, 
have received their sailing order, and will leave 
‘ina few days—the former dn a cruise to the 
‘windward, and the latter in the Gulf. 


The United States steam frigate PRINCETON, 
Commander Engle, was at Palermo, Aug. 30. 


The U. S. storeship Relief, Lieut. Commanding 
Poor, from New York, arrived at Norfolk on the 
Ist inst., and proceeded to the Navy-yard. 


Capt. John Gwinn, Lieut. C. B. Poindexter, 
‘and Passed Assistant Surgeon, R. Jeffery, have 
been ordered to the U, S. frigate Constitution, 
fitting out at the Navy-yard, Charlestown, Mass., 
destined to the Mediteranean. w 


The U. S. frigate Congress left La Paz for Ma- 
zatlan on the 28th July, whence she has gone 
for movey. She will leave for home on her re- 
turn from the Mexican coast. 


The Independence, Com. Shubrick, had left 
to return home by way of the Pacific Islands, 
touching at Callao and Valparaiso. 


The following vessels: remain on the Pacific 
Station, under command of Commodore Thomas 
Ap. C. Jones, viz:—Ohio, 80 guns, Capt. Wm. 
V. Taylor (flag ship); Congress, 50 guns, Capt. 
Elie A. F. Lavalette ;' Dale, 16 guns, Comman- 
der John Rudd; Warren, 20 guns, Commander 
Andrew H. Long; Southampton, 6.guns, Lieut. 
Robert. D. Thorburn (store-ship); Lexington, 6 
guns, Lieut. Com. Frederick Chatard (store-sbip.) 


The Southampton reached La Paz on the 23d 
July, from Monterey, having touched at Cape 
St. Lucas and Mazatlan. - 


>a The Sloop-of-war, St. Mary’s, Was expected 
to reach the station in the month of August. 


The U. S. ship Dale, Commander Selfridge, 
was at Valparaiso 22d July, bound home. 


The U. S. frigate Alleghany, Capt. Hunter, 
was at Buenos Ayres on the 2d of August last, 
. from Rio Janeiro. n ai : 


“Orders from the Department at Washington 
dre on the way, directing her to proceed to the 
Mediterranean‘on the Ist of November. f 

Exiraet of a letter datel „ 5 

Ee Orr MAZATLAN, 
U. S. ship Independence, July 2d. 

We have just hove to Off this port, and I have 
only time to say we are going to the Islands, and 

-expect to be home next April or May. The Con- 
gress will be home in January. 

- [Norfolk Beacon, Oct. 2. 


The U. S. frigate Cumpertanp, lately at an- 
chor im the lower bay of New York on account 
of sickness, was towed .up to New York last week 
by the steamer Ajax. ae 


The Court Martial ordered to convene on the 
2d inst., on board the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk, 
was postponed on. account of the absence of Lie ut. 


Bell, one of the Court. Lieut. Pegram has since 


been substituted for him The Court ig now 
composed of Commodore Jesse Wilkinson, Presi- 
dent; Captains Page and Dornin; Lieutenants 
Pegram, Kennedy, Tucker, and- Roots. Purser 
L. T. Waller has been appointed Judge Advocate 
in place of Lieut. H. Sinclair, indisposed. . 


The U.S. ship Cyanne, Com. S. F. Dupont, 
from the Pacific, arrived at Norfolk on the 9th 
inst. after a passagg of sixty-three days from Val- 
paraiso. po : 


Nearly all the transports, of whatever descrip- 
tion, recently added to the U. S. Navy, are to be 
sold in the different ports. Besides those recent- 
ly noticed here North, the following are to be 
sold at New Orleans on the 8th November: 
Steamere Gen. Butler, and Gen. Hamer; Pro- 
pellers McKim, Endora, Washington, Secretary 
Marcy, Col. Stanton, J. R. Thompson and James 
Cayo ;. also, schr. Pioneer, and several small pro- 
peilers and schooners. A majority of these ves- 
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ANNAPOLIS NAVAL SCHOOL. 


Midshipmen who passed their examination at the term 
Just concluded. ae 


List or Grapvates.—{Jonathan H. Carter, 
North Carolina;, fAugustas McLaughlin, Mary- 
land; Francis G. Dallas, Massachusetts ; Samuel 


B. Franklin, Pennsylvania; George E. Morgan, 


New York; John McLeod Murphy, New York ; 
Joseph Daniels, Maryland; John Van Ness 
Philips, New York; Robert G. Minor, Missourj; 
Greenleaf Cilley, Maine; Wm. D. Whiting, Mas- 
sachusetts; Edward E. Stone, Georgia; Edward 
Y. Macauley, Pa.; Dulaney A. Forrest, Va.; 
Wm. W. Lowe, Mass.; John Kilty Wilson, Ma- 
ryland; Wm. DeKoven, Connecticut; Charles 
Latimer, District of Columbia; Wm. C. West, 
New York; John Kell, Georgia; Jas. Rochelle, 
Virginia; Wm. M. Gamble, New York; James 
E. Jonette, Kentucky ; James J. Waddell, North 
Carolina; Francis A. Roe, New York; Jona- 
than H. Russell, Maryland; Walter F. Jones, 
Virginia;. P. G. Watmough, Pennsylvania; Wm. 
L. Powell, District of Columbia; David P. 
McCorkle, Pennsylvania; Thos. B. Wainwright, 
S. Carolina; W. W. Holmes, do; John J. Han- 
son, Distriet of Columbia; Dawson Phenix, Ma- 
ryland; Wm. K. Mayo, Virginia; Charles Gray, 
Delaware ;- Francis G. Clarke, Maine; John P. 
Jones, Virginia; William H. Parker, do; Wat- 
son Smith, New Jersey; Charles C. Hunter, 
Vermont; Robert C. Duvall, North Carolina; 
Marshall J. Smith, Virginia; Joseph B. Smith, 
Massachusetts ; George W. Young, New York; 
Joseph J. Cooke, Ala.; John Howard March, 
New York; Wm: H. Weaver, Virginia; Robert 
Stewart, Michigan; - Charles C. Bayard, Dela- 
ware; John E. Hart, New York; Edmund W. 
Henry,“ New York; Waller V. Gilliss, District 
of Columbia ; Thomas S. Fillebrown, District of 
Columbia; Charles F. Hopkins, Georgia; Geo. 
H. Bier, Maryland; Joseph E. DeHaven, Ken- 
tucky ; David Coleman, North Carolina; John 
C. P. De Krafft, Illinois; William G. Hoffman, 
Maryland; Jonathan Young, Illinois; Edward 
A. Selden, Vermont; Alexander A. Semmes, 
Maryland; Adrian Deslonde, Louisiana; Thos. 
Young, Virginia; Joseph G. Friend, Virginia; 
Joseph A. Seawell,* Virginia; Gustavus Harri- 
son, District of Columbia; John H. Upshur, Vir- 
ginia; Edward Renshaw, New- York; William 
W. Wilkinson, N. York; David A. McDurmott, 
N. York: Samuel Magaw, Penn.; Charles W. 
Woolley, Kentucky, George L. King, Michigan; 
Allen Me Lane,“ Delaware; John D. Langhorne,” 
Kentucky; Milton Haxon, N. York. „ . 


* [Those names marked--witħ a star afe of 
the date of 1842— those marked with a dagger ft 
are of the date of 1840—the remainder are of 
the class of 1841.] l 

. The States. 

The State debt of of Ohio is steadily decreas- 
ing. During the year 1847, more thaw three 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars of the 
principal was paid off, and it is estimated that 
this year more than four hundred -thousand dol- 
lars will-be Jiquidated. ” 
Domestic boncs redeemed, 

Paid surplus revenue to several 


— — — 


- 


$119,893,73 


counties, - 65,595,20 
Paid Fund Commissions, sinking 
fund, : 23,660,78 


Paid on account of temporary . ; 
liabilities, &c., 162,146.97 


Amount oſ State debi paid during 
the year 1847, $37 1,286,68 


A large amount of money has already been 
paid into the State Treasury since January last, 
applicable to the payment of the principal of the 
State debt, which, with the balances of last year, 
will pay off more than the amount named above. 
The public works of Ohio bave been very pro- 
ductive during the pasttwo years, and the rapid 
increase in the wealth and resources of that 
State will swell the revenue to such points as to 
leave annually a surplus for the payment of the 


lowa.—the Capitol Reporter contains tbe ofi- 
cial returns of the late election in this State. 
The democratic state and congress tickets are 
elected by the following majorities ; 

Secretary of State—J. H. Barney, 1302 ma- 
jority. 2 . ; 
State Auditor—Jos. T. Fayles, 1344 majority. 

State Treasurer M. Pens, 1175 majority. . 

Congress—First District, Wm. Thompson, 554 
majority ; second district, Shepherd Lefer, 291 
majority. ss © 

. Legislature—Democralfic, majority in- the 
Senate 3; in.the House, 17... On joint ballot, 
20. i 


MaryLaND.—At the election in Maryland, on 
Wednesday last, in, addition to Sheriffs and Com- 
missioners, seven of the counties bad to choose 
Senators to the State Legislature to serve for six 
years, to supply vacancies occasioned by the ex- 
piration of the term of the former incumbents. 
The Senate last year consisted of thirteen Whigs 
and eight Democrats; it now stands fourteen 
Whigs and seven Democrats; a Whig gain of 


one. 1 * 


' Grorcia.—The new Delegation will stand four 
to four, as in the present Congress. The mem: 
bers elect are i 2 
1 Thomas Butler King, 5 Thomas C. Hackett, 
2 Marshal J. Wilburn, 6* Howell Cobb, 

3 Allen F. Owen. 7* Alex. H. Stephens, 
4* Hugh A. Harralson, 8* Robert Toombs, ` 
es leaten of the present House. 

ArKansas.—The full official vote for Congress 
is as follows:—Robert W. Johnson, 14,466; 
Thomas W. Newton, 9,234. Johnson's (Demo- 
crat) majority, 5,232. 


VIRGINIA. The Winchester Virginian says 
that numbers of emigrants are passing through 
that place, on their way to Western and North- 
westeru Virginia. D l 


The Wisconsin Herald of September 9th, con- 
tains a Jong report, made by the Legislative com- 
mittee, in favor of the total abolition of laws for 
the collection of debts. 
— — aea 


Foreign Politics. 


CANADA. 


We have from time to time called the atten- 
tion of our readers to political movements in 
Canada, but never in the history of that province, 
not even during (he rebellion ten years ago, have 
the movements there, and thatemper of the peo 
pe and the government, been more worthy of 
close attention than now. Commerce has liter- 
ally become king in Canada as well as elsewhere, 
and loyal as the province has ever proved itself 
to the Brijish crown, it is now. beginning to ac- 
knowledge the allegiance due to the monarch 
that in these our days controls the affairs of na- 
tions. Canada has a very large and intelligent 
business population. The country is one of tne 
finest in the world, and under institutions and 
commercial regulations calculated tu stimulate 
the developement of its great resources, might 
become one of the ‘most prosperous. But un- 
happily for it, its commercial, and, by conse- 
quence, its general business, prosperity, is in ihe 
hands of those who live three fbousand miles 
away, across the ocean, who know: comparative- 
ly little of what is required to promote Canadian 
prosperity, and if they did, would be governed in 
their policy by purely British, rather than Colo- 
nial considerations, 

For along time the Canadians have labored 
10 obtain a repeal of the British Navigation 
laws, 80 far, at least, as their trade was con- 
cerned: Their hopes were lately raised to a 
high pitch by the introduction into the Imperial 
Parliament of a proposition to effect the wisbed- 
for repeal; buton,the 17th uit., the House of 
Commons postponed the consideration of the 
measure until next year, thus dashing the hopes 
of the Canadiang to the ground, and producing 
the most intense feeling throughout the province. 
Separation from England aud angexativn to 
the United States, by which measures alone (he 
Canadians can now see any chance of securing 
that commercial and general prosperity they aim 
at, are now openly talked of ; not in the spirit of 
ranting. patriotism, but of calm resolute. deter- 
mination,.as the only remedies for the evils they 
have to complain of. This sort of talk is not 
confined to the radical and reckless portion of 
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„ ties or have nothing to stake, and would hope to 
4 profit by a state of revolutionary anarchy, but by 
8 those high in office, the intelligent and cultivated, 

the business men; in short, those who exercise a 
1 controlling influence in the affairs of the coun- 

try. Business is at à stand, credit is well. nigh 
ú prostrated, the many costly public works de- 
i signed to faciHtate commerce, and stimulate en- 
' terprise, are compsratively useless and unpre- 
K ductive by reason of the onerous restrietions on 

their trade. The imminence of the impending 

crisis is feh and acknowledged by all. Even the 
A Governor General. in a despatch to the Home 


earnesiness, urges the necessity of speedy and 
1 favorable action 1 RS 
i The Toronto Colonist, a supporter of tha gov- 
eroment, comments upon. this document in the 
following manner: i . 


On ordinary occasions such language as {bat 
quoted might have a remote application, but ta- 
ken in connection with the entire spirit and let- 
= ter of the sub-memorandum, it contains snme- 
ting that is intended to produce a special effect. 

We are evidently now arrived at a crisis in Cana 
J dian history; a. crisis “in which the Executive 
: Council has taken a stand on certain posited de- 
mands ; has statéd its case in plain terms, fully 
and unreservedly ; and declared to the Imperial 
Government, that there is no alternative but to 
yield to commercial preferences, and allow Can- 
ada te- glide gently into the arms of the United 
States confederacy. The grounds on which 
theee demands are made, are strong, very strong 
f indeed. They are no less than the calamities in- 
flicted on Canada by free trade} and the impos- 
è sibility of existing under a free trade system, 
with the United States ports shut against us. The 
Executive Council has made out a strong ease: 
this we admit; and Montreal and Quebec will 
give it theic cordial support, for they are the 
sufferers ; but let it be noted, that it is a case to 
- precipitate a separation, to hasten an. event that 
: in the natural order of things ts inevitable, and 
do bring within the compass of a year or proba- 
t bly two years, what might not otherwise happen 
before the lapse of an indefinite and protracted 
period. . However faint might be the hope which 
we entertained that free trade would bring the 
people and Government of Great Britain to their 
senses, we now begin to apprehend that such an 
event, if it should yet come, would come too late, 
for the Exeeutive Council of Canada has supplied 
virus that will soon inoculate tbe whole province. 
r We have had several deputations to Washington. 
The jast was that of the Provincial Secretary 
and Mr. Lafontaine.” „ 
The Government at Washington is. remarkably 
accessible, bu; it 1s already vgreed on there that 
the price which Canada shall pay for the privi- 
i lege of the United States market, will be taken 
in instalments, amounting in the aggregate to the 
ultimate incorporation” wiib the States under one 
Federal Government. The difficulty on the part 
of the Execytive Council here, is to basten on 
the payment of oné or more -instalments at once 
and without further delay ; but as this cannot be 
done directly,” because all correspondence on 
commerce nd navigation ‘With foreign countries 
must be conducted through the foreign office in 
London, and thereforg could have no chance of 
being accomplished in any shape, we find the In- 
spector General admonishing Lord Elgin as to 
the expediency of getting the Imperial’ Govern- 
mont to set aside a general rule and dispense with 
conatilutional practice, so far as to empower the 
Minister at Washington to correspond directly 
sod communicate freely witb the Canadian Gov- 
einment. The ordinary aud constitutional way 
ig thua considered too tedious, and great impa- 
tience is here evinced. Altogether, the events 
now transpiring are sufficient to convince us - that 
we are about to uadergo a great change, and that 
a crisis has arrived. Is Mc. Buchanan’s predic- 
tion to be verified? There is every appearance 
that it wil), Our readers will recollect that on 
the eve of the e of Lord Elgin from Eng- 
Jand, Mr. Isaac 
dressed to his Excellency, that His Excellency 
was tbe last Governor that the British Govern- 


* v wow 


ment would send to Canada. Appearances are 


certainly ominous. : 

Since writing the above, the copy of another 
1 of a subsequent date, from Lord Elgin 
to Earl Grey, has come to hand. We have no 
doubt that these despatches will startle our rea- 
Gers. Free trade R wil) de seen, is doing its 


Government, remarkable for its directness and 


uehanan predicted in a letter ad- 


portentous ; it is full of significance; and now 


that the Navigation laws are not to be repealed: 
this session, we may expect on the part of 


the annexers and the’ Mantreal free traders, 
something in the shape of physical force demon- 
strations. This is quite in Unison with the pro- 
gress of the age, and by no means unfashionable 
at the present moment, in more places than Can- 
ada.— Buff Com. Adv. gi ; 


A 4 
TRADE AND COMMERCE OF GREAT 
` - BRITAIN. p 
The European Correspondent of the National 
telligencer thus analyzes the recent report of the Board 
of Trade: 


The Board of Trade has just published ifs offi- |; 


cial account of the trade and tommerce of the 
kingdom for the last six months. The influence 
of low prices is manifest in these statements by 
the great consumption which they show of most 


of the leading articles of foreign produce, not- E 


withstanding that the pressure of the times and 
the disturbance which psezails on the continent 
have materially diminished the amount of our 
exports. The unsettled state. of continental 
Europe has aleo given a fresh direction to much 
of our trade, and has caused -the influx of an in- 
creased supply of raw material to this country, 
and this is perhaps more noticeable and mere 
important to notice thap even the decrease of 
our exports, if taken in reference to quantity 
rather than to their value. ‘The effect of ihe 
change in the tariff since 1842 is also visible in 
these accounts in the large importations of many 
articles, some of which were formerly entirely 
prohibited, and others charged with very heavy 
duties. Tbe importations of foreign grain and 
other articles of food, although in some cases not 
so great as last year, are greatly in advance of 
any other year. For instance, the number of 
live animals imported ducing the first six months 
of 1846, 47. and °48, respectively, were 26,877, 
61,989, and 52,345. The importation ef bacon 
has surprisingly increased ; in the first six months 
of 1846 it was only 1,327 cwt.; in the -same 
period of the present year 114,260 cwt. The 
entire quantities of salted provisions imported 
from January to July, in 1846, 1847, and 1848, 
were 127,919, 244,913, and 302,021 cwts. re- 
spectively.. The butter imported has increased 
in two years from 95,514 to 128,395 cwt.; and 
the cheese from 113,428 to 116,318 cwt. But 
the most important article under this head is 
grain, and in respeci to which the accounts be- 
fare ut exhibit some remarkable facts. Of wheat 


-alone the imports of the six months for the pre- 


sent year bave been no less than 697,272 quar- 
ters, against 723,780 quarters last year, being 
only 26,508 quarters Jess, notwithstanding the 
high prices and great ecarcity of 1847. The 
chief difference in the imports of the year con- 
sists in a great diminutiom of Indian corn and 
flour, the lormer being 2,082,038, and 652.788 
quarters, and the latter 823,646 aod 149,230 
cwts., respectively. In flour also thére is the 
striking @iscrepancy between 2,509,457 and 302,- 
194 cwis. The whole imports of grain and 
breadstuffs for the corresponding six months of 
1847 and 1848 are respectively 5,227,537 and 2, 
298, 100 quarters. Although this shows a great 
reduction in our impofts, compared with last 
year, yet the present rate of import is equal to 
nearly 5,000, of quarters in the year, and 
very much exceeds any preceding yéar, - except 
the last. The chief difference iu the importa of 
1847 and 1848 is in Indian corn, and the infe- 
rior classes of grain, and in flour. The increase 
in he importation of flaxseed is remarkable, it 
being more than double that of last year, whilst 
that of cloverseed is little more than a fourth. 
The coffee imported during the six months of 
1846, 1847, and 1848, amounted to- 15,752,450, 
-11,790,177, and 17,931,354 pounds, respectively ; 
that imported from British possessions (included 
in the above) hes increased from 5,847,460, in 
1846, to 10,227,072 pounds in. 1848. The sugar 
imported during the same periods of 1846, 1847, 


cwts. respectively. ‘The importation of foreign 

sugar this year is 489,647 cwts. Jess than it was 

last year. z 
Taking a general view of the imports and con- 


vorable state of the times. 


In- 


and 1848 was 2, 956, 986, 3,967,686, and 2,960, 430 


sumption of the present year, the Economist 
says: these accounts exhibit a remarkably satis- 
factory result when we consider the very uofa- 


The total exports of British manufactures and 
work. ‘Fheurgency of Lord Elgin’s janguage is ‘produce for jhe first six months of 1846, °47, 


and 48 wers £25,020,972; £25,395 243, and 
£21.571,939 respectively. The decrease is visi- 
ble in everf article in the list, except butter, 
candles, co ris, iror, tin, and refined sugar, in all 
of which there is a slight increase. The great- 
est reduction has taken place in cotton manu- 
factures and yarn, earthenware, hardware, aod 
cutlery, linen manufattures and yarn, machinery, 
copper, and brass, and lead; silk manufactures, 
British wool, woollen yarn, and woollen manuſac- 
tures. The following is an abstraet of the corres- 
ponding six months of 1847 apd 1848 in reference 
to these articles: 


- 1837. 1848. 

Cotton manufactures 3 

and yarn £11,877,451 £10,237,256 
Linen manufturesand 

varn 1 817.966 1.649, 895 
Silk manufactures 404,806 263,798 
Wdollen manuſlures l 
and yarn - + 4,000,651 . 2,870,455 

arthenware 429 387 365,382 
Hardware and cutler 1.096.956 939.523 
Machinery 841.403 398,770 
Copper and brass 849.751 546,648 
Lead : 100,620 57.331 
British wool 95.412 358.256 
Glass 153,746 124,121 
Leather, wrought and. . 

unwrought 163.515— 119,921 
Sali 141,195 115,757 


The tonnage of vessels employed in the foreign 
trade of Great Britain and its dependencies for 
the first six months of 1847 and 1848, isas fol- 
lows: S 4 ; 
. 1847. z 1848. 
Entered inwards: 2,575,438 tons 2,160,840 tons 
Cleared outwards 2,275,587 do. 2,372,268 do. 
‘I forget to insert in its proper place an abstract 


of the importations of manufacturers’ raw ma- 
terials for the first half of 1846,°1847, and 1848; 


it is as follows: > . 


F 1846. 1847. 1848. 
Cotton, cwis. 2.402169 2.363.718 3.110.197 
Wool, pounds 25,812,549 21,937.23 J. 2 328.789 


Flax, cwls. 296076 332.220. 515.016 
Hemp, do. 167.183 153.019. 217.955 
Silk, (raw,) Ibs. 2,449 348 2, 446,331 2.296.022 
do. (thfown,)** 179,445 136,261 337,474 
do. (weste, ewt. 5,003 3, 722 6,372 


In reference to the great decrease in the value 
of exports, it is necessary fo observe that thig is 
to. a great degree, if. not altogether, accounted 
for by the diminished price of goods. As the 
‘amount represents the real or declared value of 
the goods at the time of shipment, ii follows that 
the quantities do not fluctuate in the same pro- 
portion as these tables jndicate. The statements 
would have à greater additional value if they 
also gave the official value, which, being calcy- 
lated at a uniform rate, would be an index to the 
quantities ex ported. Comparing quantity and 
value, so far as we possess the means, we are 
led to the conclusion that our exports’ of bome 
manufactures and produce ate not materially 
lessened in quantity, however. much they may be 
lessened in value. ‘We must also bear in mi 
that, although our exports represent less value, 
our imports are also muth cheaper, and also re- 
present much less value for the same quan- 
tity. On the whole, we are far, from consider 
mg the present exbibit of our commerce and 
trade as being a discouraging one. In the pre- 
sent state of European political affairs, it is q bet- 
ter one than we expecied. * 


e 


` Commencr or Faance.—The Paris . Constitu- 
tionnel, of 26th July, bas the following on the etate 
of foreign commerce in France, as shown by the 
Custom House returns ſor the last six months, 
and which will suficiently show the suffering un- 
der which other ‘manufacturiag and commercial 
interests have labored: - 

“ The revenue of the customs dues has fal- 
len from 65,000,000f. during the first six modths 
‘of 1847, whieh was moreover a year of crisis, 
to 38,000,000f. During the month of June, in 
particular, it fell from 11,000,000f., in 1847, to 
5,890, 000 T. We may remark that it wes in this 
latter month that the dreadful insurrection broke 
out, which bad the effect of putting a complete 
stop to business for at least ten days: The wear- 
ing trade is the one which bas experienced the 
greatest falliug off. The colton msnufactories 


| have only made use of 182,000 metrical quintals 


during ‘the ‘half-year, instead of 220,000; aad 
the reduction bas been the most considerable du- 


` 
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ring the month of June, our manufactories only 
purchasing 24,000 quintals, instead of 50,000, 
a less than the half. The consumption of foreign 
wool bas fallen fram 57,000 quintals to 34,000 
ducing the half year. The silk manufactories 
have oniy imparted during the half year 1664 
quintals of raw silk instead of 3842, and only 
1279 of spun silk instead of 2824; the diminution 
for silks, as well as for cotton, has been tbe- 
greatest inthe month of June. 

s The falling of the materials used for wea- 
ving, bas led to a reduction of those articles used 
in dressing and dying; the importation of indigo 
hes diminished one-quarter part .during the half 
year ; olive oil, the greater part of which is con- 
sumed in the soap manufactories, has fallen from 
156,000 quintals to 70,000. It is right, however, 
to observe there has been no diminution in the. 
importation of oleaginous seeds, although the 
anti-protectionists had represented the duties 
impvated three years since as prohibitory. 

Among mineral substances, we find that 
the importation of coal has fallen from 10,000,- 
000 quintals to 7,000,000 ; that of cast iron from 
512,000 quintals to 284,000, and, for the month 
of June only, from, 97, 000 to 31,000, or one- 
third; the quantity of copper imported has been 
only 20,000 quintals, instead of 48, 000; of lead, 
61,000 instead of 72,000; and of zinc, 31,000, 
instead of 65,000; in the month of June the fat- 
ter article fell from 19, 000 to 1980 or only about 
a tenth. The state of our manafactaries in ar- 
ticles of luxury may be judged irom the fact 
that the purchase of mahogany in the six 
tnontbs was only 5000 quintals, instead of 23,000, 
anc, during the mouth of June, 58 quintais, in- 
siead of 3464. : ie 

“ The importations of sgar from our colonies 
hdve decreased from 433,000 quintals to 200,000 
or å diminution of one-half; aud which has in no 
way benefitied the production of beet-root su- 
gar. We have only purchased 66,000 quintals 

of coffee instead of 90,000, and 6000 ol cocoa, 
instead of 11,000; ull these ariicles have, in 
fact, become, M a great measure, articles of-lux- 
ury. . : os 

I we vow throw a glance at the exports we 
shall find that they present u less considerable 
decrease. . Our exports of wine have not ver 
sensibly diminished, and those of brandy havo in- 
creased from 94,000 to 134, 000 shectulitres, or 
more than one-third. Our exporis of madder 
have also increased. As to manufactured pro- 
ductions, if our exporis have diminished, the 
reduction has not been in. proportion to that of 
the imports of raw material, which proves ‘that 
H has been the: nome trade which has suffered 
tbe most.. The application of premiums io ex- 
ports, by clearing the magazihes, Cannot fait to 
have a favorable influence on the resumption of 
labor, and which of uecessily will tend to give an 
impetus io consumption, 

* must be naturally understood that the de- 
crease. which has taken place in our foreign trade 
must have caused a similar failing. off in our 
shipping trade. The movement of France with 
her coloniey and with loieign countries has been 
during the haif-year only 1,557,000 tons instead 
of 2,173,000 in the corresponding half-year of 
1847 ; but it must at fhe same time be taken into 
account that the movement of our shipping trade 
was increased last year by the necessity of im- 
porting a large quantity of corn,” ` 


A GLANCE AT THE TIMES İN MEXICO. 


On looking over the-files of Mexican papers, 
we find many things which may interest our 
readers, particularly at this time when.we have 
no news of any importance to record. in the 
papers before us we find many evidences of an 
improved state of affairs in Mexico; many re- 
forms adopted and proposed which show that the 
occupation of the country hy the American urmy 
has not been without some ‘salutary effects.— 
Among other reforms proposed in Congress, is 
‘the establishment of ‘the trial by jury, which is 
now for the first time to be introduced into Mexi- 
co. The person who is entitled to the credit of 
proposing this measure is the senator D. Manuel 
Larraifzar. ` 

An extensive plan of colonization is proposed, 
‘which we suppose will be adopted by the govern- 
ment. The large haciendas. and estates, many 
of which are now desolate and uncultivated, are 
to be colonized by foreign emigrants, to the trans- 
portation of every four of whom $500 is to be 
appropriated, and they are to have the privilege 
ot bu) ing the land at one dollar per-acre after 
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the-expiration of their contract of rent. Another 
class of colonists contract to labor a certain time 
for a stipulated salary,—the director of the 
colony being compelled to provide a reasonable 
amount of sustenance, and attention in case of 
sickness. z j i 

We are somewhat surprised to- find that El 
Monitor Republicano, one of the leading journais 
of the country, has Irad independence enough ‘to 
take ground in favor of religious toleration. We 
coubt not, however, that this feeling has taken 
deep root among the people since the American 
invasion. and it ia for this reason that El Monitor 
dares to brave the wrath of the clergy, which its 
course must certainly provoke. That paper says : 
“ Īt is- useless to endeavor to make clearer the 
evils which intolerance produces in society. We 
desire above all that if we are opposed, it will 
not be by declamations which avail nothing be- 
fore the tribunal of reason, but weigh much in 
the balance of the vulgar; it is only calmness, 
prudence, and wisdom which can decide the ques- 
tion. We do rot wish to be called apostates or 
-anti-christians, we protest in all sincerity that 
we are nut so. As for ourselves we do not fear 
tolerance as it can make no difference in our 
faith. Ii is said that they who ‘desire tolerance 
only desire it with-a pretext to abjure their re- 
ligion, or want the most unbridelled license. It 
my be that there are some of such a nature; 
but that does not prove that all are so, or „even 
that it would be an evil. The christian religion 
would lose nothing by those who apparently adopt 
it and publicly violate- it. Pharisees are worse than 
publicans.”” . 
- A law has passed Congress and been approved, 
by which the President or any member of the 
government or pubiic officer, is prohibited from 
imprescribed legal forms. It is also forbidden to 
consign any one to a military tribunal for trial 
unless he belongs to the army. The same law 
gives to a prisoner the right of reclamation if be 
has been unjustly treated in prison. The law 


says that prisons are for the detention and not. 


for the oppression of criminals. 

In order to secure the integrity of its territory 
as arranged by thé treaty of Guadalupe, Mexico, 
has determined to establish military colonies 
line which separates her 
ſrom the United States. -V. O. Crescent. 
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Report on River AND Hanson Improve: 
MENTS, made in the House of Representatives, July 
11, 1848. > 


Mr.’ Huht, of thè Commiltee on Commerce, made’ 


the following report: > 
The committee on Commerce, to whom were re- 
ferred the memorial of the Chicago conven- 
tion, in relation to the improvement of harbors 
and rivers, and sundry other memorials on the 
same subject; the message of the President, 
dated December. 15, 1847, giving his reasons 
for refusing to approve and sign a bill, passed 
March 3, 1847, for the improvement of certain 
rivers and harbors; and a bill, introduced by the 
Hon. Mr. Ruett, “declaring the assent of Con- 
gress to any acts which may be passed by the 
several States of the Union, laying tonnage du- 
‘ties on zessels entering their ports or harbors,” 
report: ee > Í 
That they bave endeavored to consider these 
subjects with the attention that is due to a ques- 
tion so déeply affecting the national welfare, It 
hardly needs a labored argument to establish the 
intimaté connection that exists between our for- 
eign. and internal trade, and the general prosperi- 
ty of the country. That convenient and capa- 
cious habors, and channels free from - impedi- 
ment, affording ready access and easy navigation 
to vessels of the largest class, are necessary to 
the security, facility, and success of our national 
commerce, foreign and domestic, is a proposition 
so self-evident as to be universally conceded. 
That the power to protect and facilitate com- 
merce by opening harbors and. rivers, must re- 
side either in the States or federal government, 
is equally apparent. It is obvious that the de- 
tached efforts of separate States or of individu- 
als to create and maintain harbors and remove 
obstructions from the great channels of commu- 
nication, are, and ever must be, inadequate to the 
exigencies of the subject. That the powers oſ 
Congress, under the authority conferred by the 


constitution, “ to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the States,” are complete and 
ample for this purpose, and that high considera- 
tions of duty and expediency demand the exer- 
cise of these. powers, is regarded by the commit - 
tee as a proposition susceptible of slear and con- 
clusive demonstration. 

` Whatever doubt may have existed as to: the 
opinion of the country on this point, must have 
been dispelled. by the manifestations of public 
sentiment within the last year. ‘The hurbor 
and river convention,” held at Chicago on tbe 
fifth of July last, furnished unérriog evidence of 
the interest and solicitude with which the sub- 
ject is viewed by the people. At that conven- 
tion, eighteen States were represented by nu- 
merous delegations, embracing many distinguish- 
ed cHizens eminent for statesmanship, for public 
services; and private worth. The zeal and en- 
thusiasm with which.men of all parties and all 
sections came forward to give expression to 
public opinion, and to cq-operate in measures for 
giving it effect, must have convinced the most 
sceptical that the subject is one of universal con- 
cern, too broad and comprebensive to be embar- 
rassed by geographical distinctigns, and too per- 
vading in its influence upon every public inter- 
est, to be reduced to a mere political test, or is- 
sue between opposing parties. A “ declaration 
of sentiments” was adopted and promulgated, ia 
which the powers and dutiès of the government, 
in respect to the improvement of navigatioń, are 
presented with remarkable force and ability, in 
a series of propositions or logical deductions so 
clearly reasoned and plainly expressed as to cer- 
ry undoubting conviction to every candid mind. 
Those propositions are believed to be as indispu- 
table as any axiom in logic or matbematics. A 
committee of two from eack State. was appoint- 
ed " for the purpose of making known. to Con- 
gress the principles and views of the convention, 
and the Important facts connected with the 
subject of its deliberations.” 


This duty was devolved upon gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished ability and reputation, and to say that 
they have performed it in a manner worthy of 
their own fame, and deserving the public grati- 
tude, is the feeblest tribute which justice will 
permit us to accord. The memoria! recently 
laid before Congress, by that committee, con- 
tains an argument in support of the -constitu- 
tional power of Congress over this subject, and 
io favor of its liberal exercise, which, fur power 
and perspicuily, may invite comparison with any 
state paper of the age. It presents a most com- 
plete and luminous exposition of the whole subject. 
its transcendent ability will arrest universal at- 
iention, whilst its masterly reasons and irresisti- 
ble conclusions must command general assent. 
Thatdocument and the “declaration of seati- 
ments“ put forth by the Chicago convention, will 
be found accompanying the present report; and 
the general principles and views, therein ex- 
pressed, have been udopled by the committee, 
witb unqualified approbation. The arguments con- 
tained ın the memorial may be said to exhaust the 
constitutional question; and dny sttempt td enlarge 
upon it must seem like a work of supererogation. 
It places the power of Congress 10 a clear and 
conspicuous light, and establishes the proposition, 
beyond dispute, that the protection of commerce, 
by appropriations of money for harbor aud river 
improvements, is. one of the most unquestionable, 
ab it is one of the most necessary, functions of 
‘the federal government. Aside from the express 
terms and obvious meaning of the constitutional 
grant, it is shown, from contemporaneous histo- 
ry, that the States, in yielding. to Congress ex- 
elusive power to tax and regulate commerce, in- 
tended 10 impose the. correlative obligation of 
providing, from the national revenues,-for the 
protection and facility of navigation, by such 
modes as Congress, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, may deem best adapted to the ex gen- 
cies of the country. 


- The views presented in this memorial, in re- 
lation to the scheme proposed by the President, 
for improving rivers and harbors by means of 
(oida duties, to be collected and expended by 
tbe States, with the consent of Congress, are 
conceived to be sound and conclusive. The con- 
stitutional argument is unanswerable. At the 
same time it is shown that the practical working 
ofsuch a plan would be utterly inadequate and 
abortive. For an isolated and purely local 
work, under some special circumstances, the 
imposition of a tonnage duty.to improve the har- 
bor, where the tax is laid, might be admissible 
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and convenient; but viewed as a general system, 
it abounds in defects and difficulties which ren- 
der it too impracticable to merit serious conside- 
ration. N: . 
Such a system is believed to conflict with the 
true theory and intent of the constitution. Jt 
would violate the ordinance of 1787, by which 
the lakes, the Mississippi and its tributaries, are 
declared common highways, free to all the 
States; it would revive some of the worst evils 
experienced under the articles of confederation, 
which our present constitution was designed to 
remedy; it would giye to the principal com- 
mercial ports an snormous and undue advantage, 
hear i intermediate harbors, equally necessary 
for the security of shipping, and the. navigation 
of our inladd rivers, would derive from it no 
adequate aid or benefit. N 

Entertaining these general views, the commit- 
tee are coustrained to recommend a rejection of 
the bill, introduced by the Hon. Mr. Rhett, of 
South Caroling, “declaring the assent of Con. 
gress to any acts which may be parsed by the 
eevecal States of the Union, laying tonnage du- 
lies on vessels entering their ports of harbors.” 

. Conceiving that tue constitutional power of 
Congress over the subject is fully vindicated and 
put. at rest by the Ciicago memorial, and sus- 
tained by the early practice of the government, 
to which allusion will be hereafter made, the 
commiitee proceed to present some general facts 
and cofsiderations, touching the rapid growth 
and importance of our commercial interests. 

. Whilst our commerce with foreign dations yields 
to the goveroment-the revenues uecesssary to its 
support, and brings the fruits and fabrics of every 
clime io retura for our surplus productions, the 
cammerce among the States, stimulated by free- 

dom of intercourse, has been still more rapid 
in its progress, and has reached a higher point of 
walue. Independent of the interchange of com- 
modities between the States, for domestic con- 
sumpliva, which far exceeds in amount our en- 
tire foreign trade, the main bulk .of our for- 

.eigg commerce is derived from and forms an in- 
gredient in the internal trade of the country. 
Our exporis must be first ‘conveyed from the 
producer, by the naviguble waters of the interior, 

. to the seaboard; our imports are conveyed in- 
laad, by the same channels, to the remotest 
poinu of consuwplion. Every increase of for- 

_ eign eommeice necessarily swells our internal 
trade; aad the elements of each are so blended 
and iptermixed together as- to form, in reality, 
one great common interest, idehtified with the 
gational prosperity, and presenting equal claims 
to tbe encouragement and protection of govern- 
ment. II any discrimination were admissible, 
the internal trade may be said to be of para- 
mount importance, since it is of the first neces- 

-sity to the people, larger in value, aad, in point 
of faét, includes the transit of a large share of 

the commouities composing Qur commerce with 
otber cduairies. Viewed as objects of national 
conceia, uo line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween these great iuterests. It requires a per- 
verse ingenuity -tọ separate them, and define 
where either begias or terminates. indeed it 
may be affirmed that the safe and convenient na- 
vigatson of our lakes and rivers is indispensable 
to the prosperity of (he ſoreigu as well as the 
inland trade of the country. 

Àt has beeg estimated by the Secretary of the 
Trgasury that the adoual value of our products 
exceeded three thousand millions of dollars in 
1846. This amount, vast as it is, must continue 
lo increase with incalculable rapidity. It will 
keep pace wilh the progress of the country in 

population, capital und cultivation. Of “this 
three thousand millions, the proportion exported 
abroad is Jess than one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, whilst it is estimated that at least five 

_huadred millions is annually interchanged be- 
tween the several States ‘of the Union: -The 
sapid growth of the commerce among the States 
is without parallel in ancient or modern exam- 
ple. This subject is exhibited in a clearsnd in- 
teresting. light, in the report submitted to Con- 
grése at the present session by Colonel Abert, 
the able head of the Topographical Bureau. The 
information embodied in that document was col- 

lected and elaborated, with much cadre, from au- 

Uneplic sources, and the committee regard it as 

reliable data. So far as the estimetes presented 
are conjectural, they are believed to rest on pru- 
dent calculations, which will be surpassed by 

actual results. l 

lt can hardly be nècessary to reproduce here 
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consideration of Congress and the country. An 


attempt of this kind would carry the committee 
beyond: the limits which they have prescribed to 
themselves’ on the present ocggsion. The progress 
and importance of our internal trade will be made 
sufficiently manifest by adverting to some of the 
prom neni facts and general canclusions estab- 
ished in the interesting document to which. allu- 
sion has been made. 

It'appears that the registered, enrolled, and 
licensed tonnage of the lakes, by the official 
reports of. the Treasury Department, for the 
year 1841, was 56,252 tons; and it is shown, by 
the same authority, that the Jaké -tonnage for 
the year 1846, amounted to 106,836 tons, being an 
increase in five years of nearly one hundred per 
tent. The value of this tannage, including ail 
kind of crafi, steamboat, propellers, and sailing 
vessels, is estimated at six millions of dollars. 
The annual expense for wages, fuel, - provisiohs 
&c., is estimated at §1,750.000. ‘Fhe number of 
passengers sailing un the lakes in 1846, js stated 
to have been not less than 250,000.. The net 
moneyed value of the imports and exports trans- 
ported om the lakes in 1841, is shown to have 
been $32,913,011. In 1846 it had grown to $61,- 
914.910, exclusive of the passenger trade, which js 
valyed at $1,250,000: irom which it appears 
that the lake commerce had nearly doubled in 
five years, being ab’average annual increase of 
about 17 percent. We may safely assume that 
the fulure interest of the lake trade will be 
equally,rapid and wonderful. Considering the 
wide exteht of territory from Which this trade is 
derived, the productiveness of its soil, the large 
proportion still unoccupied, the cheapness of the 
land, and the Vigorous character of-the population 
constantly attracted from the oldcr States and 
from Europe, by the advantages presented to in- 
dustry and enterprise, the committee perceive no 
reason to doubt the correctness af Col. Abers’s 
estimate, that“ for the enguing ten. years the in- 
crease will be equal to that of the last five.” If 
this anticipation shall be realized, the lakes will 
exhibit a commerce in 1857, equal to 5170, 545, 
257, money value. 

The commerce of the western rivers exhibit 
results no less striking and conclusive. Thirty 
years ago, a voyage from St. Louis to New Or- 
jeans, occupied about twenty-seven days. Now 
it is accomplished in about four days. The 
whole tonnage was then estimated at 6 or 7,000 
tons. The official returns of the Treasury De- 
partment show that the steamboat tonnage of 
the western rivers in 1842. was 126,278 tons, 
which had increased in 1846 to 249, 055 tons, be- 
ing au increase of nearly ones huudred per cent. 
To this should be added the other kinds of ton- 
nage which, in tbe Cincinnati Memorial of 1847, 
is estimated to have been four thousand boats of 
other kinds, carrying, on ap average, seventy-five 
tons, Making 300, 000 ons. 

H is estimated that the total amount of mer- 
chandise (exclusive of the way trade) transpor- 
ted by steamboats on tfie western rivers in the. 
year 1842, was 1,862,780 tons, which had in- 
creased in 1846 to 2,810,336 tons. Thére re- 
mains to be added to these enormous sums 600,- 
000 tons for the flat and keel boat navigation. 

The net value of the river commerce in 1842 
is €stimated. to have been $129,739,354, of which 
more than one-half, or seventy millions, is sup- 
posed by the Cincinnati, Memorial to consist of 
way trade, being the trade which passes. from 
tawn io towuj aud from State to State, through- 
out the west independent of what ate termed ex- 
polls and imports. It is assumed, in the report 
now under consideration, upon data which is be- 
lioved to be authentic, that the net money value 
of the river trade, [including passage money) for 
the year 1846,.was equal to 6183, 609,725. 

The total cost or value of the steamboat ton- 
nage and smaller craft, employed of. the westery 
rivers is estimated to have amounted in 1646, to 
$12,942,355. The yearly expense of sustaining 
this crait and keeping it in activity is stated lo be 
$20,196,242. Tho number of marmers employ- 


ed by the sbipping on the rivers, in 1846, was 25, 


114, and on the lakes, 6,972; making an aggre- 
gate of 32,086. l a ? 
Incredible as these results may appear. to those 


who have failed to turn their attention to the 


subject, they are believed to rest on facts of un- 


questionable authenticity. ‘hey assume an ap- 
pearance of probability when we consider the 
immense extent of navigable waters of the West, 
the vast range of territory, and the great uumber 


of inhabitants dependent on them for the means 


the elaborate details already submitted to the! of commercial intercourse. The whole stoam- 


boat navigation of. the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries is stated at 16,674 miles, of which the partic- 
ular distances are exhibited in a table furnished 
by Lieutenant Colone! Long, of the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers. The people of fourteen 
States, or parts of States, composing what. ig 
known as the great valley of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing a population of 6,576,027, are dependent 
upon the western rivers as a channel or means of 
communication with a market. The great lakes, 
Champlain, Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Haron, 
Michigan, and Superior, present a line of coast, 
embracing over 5,000_miles, of which about 2,000 
miles constitute the coast. óf a foreign power. 
There are eight States bordering upon this mighty 
chain of waters, whose population, in whole or 
in part, depend upen the lake navigation as a 
means of communication with markels. It is es- 
timated that, in 1846, the number of people in those 
States dependant upon the lakes as their only 
channel of commercial intercourse, was 29 
925. Thus it will be seen that twenty-two states 
are connected, in greater or less degree, with 
those vast inland seas, thè lakes and rivers of the 
west; that the net moneyed value of the com- 
merce of the lakes and .western rivers in 1846, 


was, in the aggregate 5246, 774,5 and that 


tbe aggregate population, depending upon the 
navigation of the dukes dnd the rivers, was 9, 
504,952. At least due-half of the present popu- 
Ation of the Union must look to them as the only | 
outfet for their productions ; and this numerical 
population will steadily increase ducing many fa- 
ture gears. The probable progress‘of populatien 
in the lake region and the Mississippi valley, is a 
subject of profound interest, worthy of the study ° 
of every American statesmen who would extend 
his view to the future destiny of his country. 
This topic is discussed and elucidated with great 
ability m the report of Colonel Albert, from 
which most of the foregoing facts have been de- 
rived ; and the elenients of increase upon wiileh | 
his anticipations are based, will, it is believed 
fully justly bis conclusions. The commerce of, 
the Hudson river is intimately identified with the 
trade of the. western lakes and the Atlantie. 
Cor nected With the western waters by the Erie 
canal, it serves as the principal outlet for the pro-. 
ductions of the whole take region, and the com- 
merce of half the States of the Union is interes: 
ted, in a greater or less degree, in its navigation. 
When compared to the MissisMppi, it appear di- 
minutive in iu geographical proportions > dut in 
point of commercikl importance it ‘may almost 
claim rank with the Father of Rivers.“ To 
illustrate the value of the Hudson, as one of the 
main arteries of our internal trade, it is but ne- 
cessary to state the amount of its commerce for 


za aingie year. ` lt appears from the official re- 


turns, that in 1847, the amount of property reaeh- 
ing tide-water and-descending the Hudson, was 
1,655,845 tons, of which. the money value was 
(in round numbers) $70,000,000. The ascending 
merchandise.amouuted 10 288, 000 tons, of which 
the money value was $74,753,639; making an ag- 
gregate trade..of $144,753,633; a sum nearly 
equal to ihe value oi eutise loretzn export, for 
the same year. : . 

There are other rivers oſ less prominence, yet 
of great commercial importance, such as the Del- 
aware, the Thames in Conuecticut, James River, 
the Savanuab river, &c., which may be viewed 
as arms of the sea. As-valuable channels of na- 
tional trade, they are strongly entitled to gov- 
eroment aid und improvement. 

“Having thus: briefly glanced at the internal. 
trade of the country, if we turn our attention to 
that portion of the Union known as the Atlantic 
slope, we perceive a line of seaboard of vast ex- 
tent, through whose ports and harbors a door is 
opened for the admission and egress of our whote 
ſoreigo commerce. The States bordering on tho 
Allautie and the Gulf of Mexico, comprise, as 
yet, the larger part oi the population of the Uni- 
ted States; though the western portion of seve- 
ral of those States are more directly dependant 
un the navigation of the lakes and rivers than of 


‘tbe ocean. The Atlantic ports may be regarded 


as iniermediate „snd connecting laks between 
the external and internal trade, and it is proper 
to consider them in this double connexion, in or- 
der to realize their true position and importance. 
The trade carried on from State to State, coast- 
wise, from Mame to our extreme southern bor- 
der; is far greater in value aod tonnage than our 
entire commerce wilh foreign nations. This 
coasting trade, forms, in fact, an integral por- 
nion of the internal commerce, or commerce 
among the Siales, no loss than the trade carried 
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on through the lakes and rivers of the interior. 
Tube magnitude of our ſoreign commerce and 
coastwise trade are so familiarly understood and 
universally acknowledged, it seems unnecessary 
to enlarge upon their importance, by exhibiting 
stetistical details. Our exports to foreign coun 
tries in 1847 were §156,740,883; our imports, 
$122,124,349, making an aggregate of $278,865, 
232. It is proper to observe that our exports 
were many millions larger than in any for- 
mer year, from the operation of extraordinary 
causes. The statistical returns, accompanying, 
the Chicago memorjal, show a large increase of 
the internal trade and tonnage in 1847, as compa- 
red with 1846, and in a ratio far exceeding the 
‘estimates of Colonel Abert. eo 
The committee have adverted to the commer- 
cial position of the Atlantic and the inland States, 
mainly for the purpose of showing, iu one gene- 
ral view, how directly every part of the confede- 
racy is identified and concerned in the great nav- 
igating interests of the country.. aot 
It will be perceived {bat the protection of nav- 
igation, whether along the seaboard or in the in- 
„terior, on all the great channels of trade, is a 
subject not of mere local or sectional concern, 
but of high fational interest, affecting the whole 
Union and all us parts. Each of the thirty 
States compusing the Union is connected with 
the navigable waters, either of the sea, the lakes 
or the rivers. Each is concerned in the safe, an 
easy navigation of all the channels over which 
the tational commerce is borne. Every State in 
the interior may claim an interest in the safety 
and sufficiency of the harbors on the coast through 
which their productions must pass in. quest of-a 
foreign market. The States on the seaboard are 
“no less interested in the navigation of the west- 
ern waters, through which the States are enabled 
“to carry on a constant interchange of commodi- 
ties at home, and to send forward the agricultu- 
ral products which form the main bulk of our for- 
eign (rade. What portion of the confederacy can 
laim to be indifferent to the facility and security 
of commercial intercourse among the States? 
What section so isolated in position as to be un- 
concerned in the navigable waters which carry 
‘forth our vast and varied productions? The 
growth and expansion of our inland commerce, 
ìs the surest indication, as it is one of the chief 
sources of our ungxampled prosperity and pro- 
ress. Š a 
f The importance of this subject, in its national 
bearings, was clearly foreseen by the founders of 
the government. Numerous proofs.of this as- 
sertion might be cited; and the committee can 
bardly refrain from quoting. a single passage 
from that contemporaneous exposition of the 
Constitution, which is generally received as. de- 
cisive of-itstrue intent and meanivg. .The wri- 
tec says: There are rights of great moment to 
the trade of America, which are rights of the 
Union; J allude te the fisheties, to the naviga- 
tion of the lakes, and to that of the Mississippi.“ 
The value of these * rights of the Union” is seen 
in the wonderful results to which reference has 
been made. It seems almost incredible that at 
this day, when our internal trade has reached 
a point of grandeur wich excites out pride and 
admiration, an argument should be necessary 
to establish its claims upon the ſosteriug care of 
government. That any of our statesmen should 
resist a cenclusion so obvious, may be regarded 
among the most inexplicable phenomena of party 
politics. e 88 
We will consider: first, the nature of. the im- 
pediments which obstruct our great commercial 
channels. Along the seaboard nature has fur- 
nished many convenient harbors for. the protec- 
lion of shipping; yet ii is well knowo that on 
some portions of the Atlantic and gulf coast, 
long distances intervene which afford no adequate 
inlet or shelter for vessels in distress. Mauy of 
the natural bays and harbors are inaccessible to 
ships of heavy draught; some are rendered una- 
vailable by accumulations and obstructions which 
a moderate expenditure would remove. : 
Many vessels employed in the foreign and 
- coasting trade are wrecked near- the coast, from 
the impossibility of finding a port of refuge. An 
immense waste of life and property every year 
may be traced to the negtect of government to 
improve natural barbors which might easily be 
made to afford ample protection. Ii is well known 
that our shipping on the Atlantic and gulf coast 
is exposed to storms and perils against which no 
human foresight can guard the mariner. Whilst 
much has been done by the government to di- 
minish these dangers, and extend relief to ves- 


sels in stress of weather, much remains to be 
done, especially along the shores of North Caro- 
lina, and our possessions on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. < © 

During a large part of the navigable season, 
the navigation of the lakes is exposed to dangers 
fully equal to those which ‘beset the Atlantic 
coast Inthe autumn months it is a boisterous 
and difficult navigation. li is no unfrequent oc- 
currence to see the shipping of the upper lakes 
driven before the fury of the gale, floating for 
days together at the mercy of storm and 
tempest. Lake Michigan presents several hun- 
dred miles of continuous coast on which no har- 
bor of refuge is to be found by vessels in distress ; 
and there the storms have proved peculiarly fa- 
tal to our shipping. Ii should be borne in mind, 
in this connection, that along the whole chain of 
lakes there are few natural inlets of sufficient depth 
for vessels of the larger or middling class, until 
improved by artificial means. Most of the har- 
bors are formed by the confluence of the streams 
emptying into the lakes, and these are obstructed 
by fixed rocks or bars and deposites formed by 
the action of the waters. Natural harbors they 
may be called, withcut impropriety ; yet, instead 
of making them complete and adequate to the 
public necessities, nature has left it for human 
skill and effort to improve, perfect, and maintain 
them. The. removal of impediments at the en- 
trace of these harbors, and their extension by 
means of piers in shallow water, are indispensa- 
ble to the safety of our lake morine, as well as 
to afford to the immense and fertile country bor- 
dering on the lakes the means of convenient ac- 
cess for commercial purposes. 

A necessity’ equally urgent demands that the 
strong arm of government shal! be extended to 
clear the channels of the western rivers. The 
iminense commerce of the- Mississippi and its 
principal tributaries, including the Onio, is sub- 
ject to dangers and drawbacks of the most for- 
midable nature. The navigator is exposed. to 
continual conflict with shoals, sand bars, snags, 
and other impediments. The annual loss to 
property is immense, the destruction of life ap- 
palling. For many valuable details on this sub- 


ject, the committee are indebted to an able and |. 


interesting report made by the St. Louis com- 
mittee in 1847, accompanying the Chicago me- 
morial and appended to this paper. It is shown, 
from data of undoubted authenticity, that the 
losses of the country, from removable absta- 
cles in the Mississippi and. its branches, are 
equal to two millions of dollars per annum. In 
Mr. Calhoun's report, made to the Senate in 
1846, the annual loss from snags, rocks, and logs, 
is estimated at $1,820,200. 
The necessity for further ‘appropriations to 
open and maintain harbors along the Atlantic 
and guif coasts and the lakes, and to remove im- 
pediments frum the western rivers, is sustained 
by notorious and unquestionable facts, Ou this 
point the experience of the country is conclu- 
sive. According to the views entertained by the 
commitiee, no just distinction can be made between 
these three great branches or divisions of our 
navigating interest, eilher in respect to the con- 
stilutional powers of Congress or the obligation 
to fulfil those powers in the liberal acts of legis- 
lation. For many years after the establishment 
of the government, the appropriations for, the 
protection of navigation were confined to the At- 
lantic border. At that early period the internal 
commerce, which.now displays, such gigantic 
proportions, had scarcely .an existence. he 
vast tonnage of the lakes and rivers is the grOwth. 
of a quarter of a century; and Jittle was done 
for the improvement of their navigation till with- 
ain. that period. A reference to the appropria- 
tions made by Congress for the last twenty years, 
will show that the expenditures have. been dis- 
tributed in an equitable and enlarged spirit .of 
nationality, between the seaboard, the lakes, and 
the western rivers. Justice, no less than sound poli- 
cy, demands {hat in our future legislation they shall 
continue to stand on a common fooling, and that 
all our navigable waters—the highways of na- 
tional commerce—whetber external or internal, 
shall enjoy. in an equal degree the protection and 
favor of government. 
Complete and adequate protection can be given 
only through.the agency of a general system, na- 
tional in its character, comprehending the whole 
Union and its entire navigation. it must be 
broad and pervading, embracing every section 
aod reaching every channel ol national com- 
merce. By the adoption of a national plan, 


resting upon sound and enlightened principles,- Although an inference was encour 


good judgment of the President, 


every portion of the Union will derive its equits- 
bie share of the common benefit, and no part 
will have reason to complain of injustice or ine- 
quality. Such a system will insure that free 
commercial. intercourse ‘between the States 
which was a leading object of the federal consti- 
tution. The objections to a national or general 
system are conclusively met in the following sen- 
tences, extracted from the Chicago memorial. 

% Rut we hear it said that the constitution does 
not confer on Congress the power te regulate 
commerce, by commencing and carrying on a 
‘t general system of internal improvement; as if 
the objection was not to any particular work, but 
to a general system. We confess our inability to 
perceive the force, or the reason of this distinc- 
tion. If any particular work can be justified by 
the importance of the commercial exigency 
whieh demands it, is not the power of Congress 


to facilitate commerce by any other similar work 


admitted? And if sny work, in the judgment of 
Congress, possesses the requisites to bring it with- 
in the constitutional provisjon, does it cease to 
possess them because the commercial facilities f 
aflords may be augmented by-its connexion with 
other kindred works? Thus, the immense com- 
mercial cargoes which now. descend from Lake 
Michigan to the ocean, in their. passage, meet 
successively, the obstructions of the flats on 
Lake St. Clair, in ‘the harbor of Buffalo, and on 
the overslaugh onthe Hudson. The works need - 
ed to remove these three separate impediments, 
each highly necessary in itself, will be still more 
useful when all are compléted; and when con- 
structed, will, naturally and necessarily, group 
themselves together, and become portions of a 
system. But does this afford any reason why each 
particular work should not be constructed? On 
the contrary, does it not greatly strengthen the 
inducement for building them all, and thst, too, 
on a harmonious plan, so that each portion may 
add to the value uf the whole? As well might 
we object to the general system of fortifications 
on the sea board, that although each separate 
work of the series might be requisite for the com» 
mon defenee, yet, that no power existed to une 
them in a uniform plan.” : l 

Our past legislation furnishes satisfactory evi- 
idence of the torce and steadiness of public opin- 
ion in favor of a liberal system of appropriations 
for these improvements. Every Congress for 
more than twenty years has passed bills appro- 
priating money to improve the navigation of ri- 
vers and barbors. During Mr. Van Buren’s sd- 
ministration, and tbe early port of Mr. ‘Tyler's 
term, the sums voted by Congress were greatiy 
reduced, on account of the embarrassed condition 
of the treasury, ana many of the public works 
were altogether abandoned. At the first session 
of the 28th Congress, in 1844, two bills were pas- 
sed—one appropriating money, mainly for the 1a 
provement of the Atlantic harbors; tbe other for 
the western Igkes and riveis.. By some incom- 
prehensible process of abstraction, the President, 
(Mr. Tyler,) thought it bis duty to approre the 
latter, and to arrest the former by an exercise © 
the velo power. At the next session of the same 
Congress, provision was made in one dill for the 
Improvement of -harbors on the seaboard and the 
lakes and the removal of obstructions in the wes- 
tern rivers. The President withheld bis assed, 
and tbis bill failed to become a law. 

It was confidently boped that, with a change of 
administration, the barriers interposed to the will 
of Congress and the people, by the executive 
branch of the government, would disappear. We 
had a right to presume that the new. President 
would at least yield his sanction to the comple- 
tion of improvements which had been, commer 
ced by hig predecessors, Jackson and Van Bure 
Entertaining this confidence in the patriotism ar 
Congress at 105 
urst session, after the accession of the present iD- 
cumbent, (im July, 1846,) passed a bill by a 
sive majorities, making appropriations oT 
improvement of tie Atlantic and lake harbo 
and the removal of obstructions from the wesiera 
rivers. : Se 

This bill proposed to appropriate $1,378,450, 
of which almost the entire amount was for t i 
continuation of unfinished works previously ane 
menced. The impatient and long deferred . 
of the country were again blasted by the 1 5 
dential veto. The bill was returned to the Jia 
of Representatives by the President, with 
reasons for withholding his signature. idi 

His objections were predicated upon Fron 


. i 
expediency and constitutional constructo 
of exp 7 aged wat as 
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- jbgs and conclusions of the President's mes-ege, 


>- penditure of $553,500, mostly-for the preserva- 
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objects might receive the Executive approbation, 

none were specified which he regarded as free 

` from objeetion, and it is dae to candor to sey 
that, in the judgment of the committee, the prin- 
ciples laid down in that message were sufficiently 
broad and explicit to exclude the · e x penditure of 
the public money in aid of navigation in any case 

e- whatever. Yet Congress were reluctant to. be- 
Sieve that the President really intended to arro- 
gate to himself a degree of wisdom and fidelity to 
the constitution superior to the example of all his 
predecessors. Unwilling fo doubt that the pre- 
cedents furnished by Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren (who claimed and are allowed to have been 
rigid construetionists of the commercial power) 
retained some influence over the executive mind. 
Congress, at its next session, passed a modified 
bill, appropriating a reduced amount to be appli- 
‘ed to unfinished works. This bill was sent to the 
President an thé last day of the last session, March 
3, 1847. Instead of signing, the President retained 
the. bill till the Opening of the present session, when 
be returned it to the House with the message 
which bas been referred to this committee, and 
which forms in part the occasion for the present 
report. 

However reluctant to enter the field of contro- 
versial discussion with the President, the co:n- 
mittee cannot consent that: an executive docu- 
ment containing doctrines sosubversive of the true 

theory of our government, so repugnant to the 

general sentiment of (he people, and so fatal ‘to 
the prosperity of the country, shall go forth with- 
Out am unequivocal express ion of dissent. 

10 this discussion we waive an investigation of 
the original object aad purpose of the veto pow. 
er as conferred on the executive by the framers 
of the conslitution. It might be shown that it 
was viewed as an extreme power, and intended 
to. be exercised only in cases of rasb and unusual 
législation, to arrest measures proceeding from 
sudden impulse or undue excitement, tending to 
invade the rights of co-ordinate departments and 
disturb the balances of the constitution. It was 

noi contemplated that any chief magistrate would 
venlure to exercise this prerogative to thwart and 
_ defeat the settled opinion of Congress and the peo- 
ple, as declared by a uniform course of legislation 
during a long series of years, and designed to give 
effect io one of, the most necessary and beneficial 
powers of the government. Still less coutd it 
' bave been Conceived that thé executive would 
seek to abrogate an important power of Congress 
after ithad been fully recognized and established 
by the decision of the highest judicial tribuval. 


Before proceeding io comment upon the reason- 


iv becomes material to call attention to the real 
character and objects of the bill to which it re- 
lates. A copy of the bill with an explanatory 
table, is appended to this report, from which it 
will de perceived that Congress proposed an ex 


- tion and continuation of wurks commenced under 
former administrations of the government. Of 
this sum, the bill provides that $240,000 st. all be 
applied to the improvement of the navigation of 
the dix principal rivers, viz. the Hudson, the 

Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers, The first appropriation made for the 
western rivers was in 1824, under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe. It will be seen that the 
whole amount appropriated and expended since 
that period, on the six rivers above referred 10, 
is $2,853,800, of which $75,000 was appropria- 
ted under the administration of Mr. Monroe; 

_uoder Mr. Adams, $155,000 ; under Gen. Jack- 

` son, 51, 663, 800; under Mr. Van Buren, $405,000 ;. 
and, under Mr. Tyler, $555,000. Jn rejecting 

them now as objects beyond the constitutional 
gompetency of the government, the President 
reverses the policy, and discards the authority of 
his five immediate predecessors. The bill appro- 
priates 6137, 000. for the repairs and improve- 
ment of eighteen harbors on Lakes Champlain, 
Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. Of these eighteen 
harbors, one was commenced by President Mon- 
< roe, five by President Adams, ten by President 
Jackson, and two by Mr. Tyler. l 


The whole smount heretofore ex pepded upon 
them, is ¢2,163,680 86, as follows: 


Ry President Monroe $20 00. 
u Adams 171,498 32 
6, Jackson 1,061,413 15 

40 Van Buren 520, 769 59 

„„ >- Tyler 390,000 00 
„ 

Frote the neglect of government to provide 


‘expenditures, to accomplish the origical desiga 


| means for the completion of these improvements, 


most of them have been left in an unfinished 
state. The work heretofore done has suffered 
serious injury from abandonment; materials 
have gone to decay; piers left ina half finished 
state have been submerged; and, in every in- 
stance, a cleat necessity was. shown for further 


of Congress. A display of equal negligence in 
the management of a private estate, would b 
regarded by the courts as sufficient proof of the 
incapacity to justify an appointment of commis- 
sioners. The appropriation for. dredge.boats on 
the lakes, was recommended by the Topographi- 
cal Bureau, and is obviously necessary, for the 
parpose of removing bars and deposites. For 
breakwaters and harbor improvements on the 
seaboard, the bill appropriates $120,000, (exclu- 
sive of 95,500 for the survey of Providence, 
Block Island, and Havre de Grace, and $10,000 
for general repairs.) for nine specified objects, 
on six of which there has been eXpended $2,120,- 
406 66, viz: $105,000 by President: Adams, §l,- 
754,040 65 by President Jackson, $261,366 by Pre- 
sident Von Buren: ; 

The remaining three are the harbors of Bos- 
ton, Newark, and Charleston, where expendi- 
tures for the facility of commerce have been re- 
peatedly made: ; l 4 
. Fiom this brief exposition of the character 
arid objects of the bill, it will be perceived that 
Congress proposed only to perfect and preserve 
what had been commenced under former admin- 
istrations. So far as entering upon new objects 
of doubtful expediency, or seeking to embark 
“ the federal government_in a general system of 
internal improvements,“ the bill confines itself 
mainly to’ objects which had received the re- 
peated sanction of Congress and the Executive. 
li is not the least remarkable feature of the Pre- 
sident’s message, that he endeavors, with ingeni- 
ous assiduity, to justify his refusal to’sign the 
bill, by covering himself “ as with a garment,” 
under the great name of General Jackson. The 
example ot that distinguisbed man is presented 
as of conclusive force and authority. He is re- 
peatedly referred to as having checked and. ar- 
rested the system of improvements by the gen- 
eral government by the exercise of the veto 
power, in several instances, to which special al- 
lus ion is made. e i 

The President eyident!y considered itan un- 
necessary. exercise of candor, to mention the 
fact that General Jackson had approved and 
signed bills for nearly every object contained in 
the bill under consideration ; that a majority of 
them were commenced by him; and that he ex- 
pended upon them, during the eight years of his 
administration, the sum of 84, 479,253 81. Such 
a disclosure would have shown that. the Presi- 
dent, instead of following, ba’ reversed the po- 
licy of his favorite .predecessor; that he rejects 
the exemple: which he atiects to emulate, and 


contemns the authority which he professes io re - 


vere. r id 

‘lt is true that President Jackson, on several 
occasions, refysed his assent to appropriations 
for undertakings which he considered essentially 
local in their character. Whether he exercised 


‘a sound discrimination, in all cases, between ob- 


jects of mere sectiopal interest and those of na- 
tional importance, becomes an immaterial inquiry 
in connexion with the works provided for in the 
‘present bill, to which he had given his sanction. 
be records of his administration prove, incon- 
estibly, that be regarded the harbors pn the sea- 
Board and the lakes, and all the rivers embraced 
in this bill, as national objects, coming within 
the constitutional competency of .Congréss, and 
demanding appropriatidps for their improve- 
ment. ; ° 

Tbe President bas made a labored effort to 
overturn a position which was not presemed, even 
by implication, in the bill before him, He wastes 
his strength in an argument to prove that roads 
and canals, within the limits of a State, are not 
within the legitimate spbere of the federal pow- 
er, and then proceeds io assume that, although 
the. bill under consideration proposes no- ap- 
propriation for a road or canal, it is not easy to 
perceive the difference between appropriations 
for making roads and digging canals, and appro- 
priations to deepen rivers and improve har- 
bora.” 


and especially with President Jackson. 
view to elucidate this interesting point, and to 
remove misapprehension, the committee would 


In this assumption, the President places him- 
self direcUy at issue with all his predecessors, 
With a 
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call attention to the message of President Jack- 


son, (December, 1834,) returning the bill for the 
improvement of the Wabash river. ö 

After stating that, in his opinion, the constitu- 
tion did not confer power upon Congress to au- 
thorize the construction of ordinary roads and 
canals within the limits of a State, he proceeds 
to hold the following language: i 

„ There is another class of appropriafions for 
what may be called, without n inter- 
nal improvements, which have always deen re- 
garded as standing upon different grounds from 
those to which ] have referred. I allude tp such 
qs have for their object the improvement of our 
harbors, the removal of partial«and temporary 
obstructions in our navigable rivers, for the fa- 
cility, and security ‘of our foreign commerce. 
The grounds upon which l distinguished appro- 
priations of this character from others have ál- 
ready been stated to Congress. I will now only 


‘add that at the first session of Congress under 


the new constitution, it was provided by law that 
all expenses which should acerue from and after 
the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary 
support and maintenance and repairs of all light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, erected, 
placed, or sunk, before the passage of the act, 
within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the Uni- 
ted States, for rendering the navigation thefeof 
easy and safe, should be defrayed out of the 
treasury of the United States; and, further, that 
it should be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide by contracts, with the appro- 
bation of the President, for rebuilding, when 
necessary, and keeping in good repair the light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public - piers, in the 
several States,and fur furnishing them with sup- 
plies. Appropriations for similar objects have 
been continued from that time to the present, 
without interruption or dispute. As a natural 
consequence of the increase and extefsion of our 
foreign commerce, ports of entfy and delivery 
have been mulliplied apd established, not only 
upon our seaboard, but in jhe interior of the 
country, upon our lakes and navigable ‘rivers. 
The convenience.and safety of this commerce 
have led to the gradual extension of these ex- 
penditures ; to the erection of light-houses, the 
placing, planting, and sinking of buoys, beacons, 
and piers, and- io, the remoyal of partial and 
temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, 
and in tbe harbors upon our great lakes, as well 
as on the seaboard. Although I have expressed 
to Congress my apprehension that these expen- 
ditures bave sometimes been extravagant, and 
disproportionate (o the advantages to be derived 
from them, t have not felt it to be my duty to 
refuse my assent to bills containing- them, and 


have contented myself. 10 follow in this respect in 


the footsteps of all my predecessors.’ ; 
This clear exposition of the views of President 
Jackson, and the spirit of deference which he 
evinced to the wisdom of the great and good men 
who preceded Him, were entirely log! upofi the 
present executive. [tis to be deplored that he 


‘ceuld not have contented himself to follow, in 


this respect, in the footsteps of ail his predeces- 
sors,” some of whom my, without disparage- 
ment of the present incumbent, be presumed to 
have been equally conversant with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and as faithfully devoted 
to its support. n l 

The committee regret to perceive a similar 
tisregard of historical accuracy in another posi- 
tion assumed by the President. The message as- 
werts that the policy of ensbarking the federal 
goverhment in a general system of internal im- 
provements had its origin but little more than 
twenty years ago,” and “that the power of ap- 
propriating money from the treasury fof such 
improvement was pot claimed or exercised for 
more than thirty years efter the organization of 
the government, in 1769, when a more Jatitudi- 
nous construction was indicated, though it was 
not broadly asserted and exercised until 1825.” 

It is evident that the term “ internal improve- 
ments” is employed by the President, as descrip- 
tive of the entire class of objects embraced in 
the bill presented for his sigoature. The report 
made to the Senate at the last session, from the 
topogtaphical bureau, (see appendix,) shows that 
appropriations for roads were mad by Congress, 
and approved by Mr. Jefferson, as early as 1806, 
and that. the whole amount eppropriated and ex- 
‘pended since that period, for-the construction 
and repair of roads, aod for the improvement of 
harbors and (rivers, is §17,199,223,21; every 
President from Jefleraon down, (except the pre- 
sent incumbent,) having sanctioned these appro- 
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the first named sum being the amount paid by in reference to the infringement, it was conten- 


priations and expenditures. If we trave the 
subject back to an earlier period, it will be found 
thatthe policy of making appropriations from 
the federal treasury for the protection of com- 
merce and navigation, is coeval with the ‘gov- 


ernment. This is clearly established by the re- 


cords of the first Congress after the adoption of the 
constitution. The ninth-act: passed by that Con- 
gress was “ for the establishment and support of 
Iighi-houses, bescons, buoys, and public plers.“ 
(See appendix.) By that act the framers of the 
constitution gave an authoritative construction 
of-the power granted “ tò regulate commerce,” 
and the obligation resulting from its surrender 
by the States. The cunclusive argument deduced 
from the action of the first Congress, is in. no de- 
gree weakened by the conceded fact that, ‘for 
many years, appropriations were coufined Yo the 
support of lighi-houses, beacons, buoys, and 
piers. The necessity for deepening harbors and 


rivers is of more recent orig in. At that early, 


day the lakes and rivers of the interior were al- 
must unknown to navigators. 
the ocean was carried on in vessels of compara- 
tively light draugbt. But with the introduction 
of steamboats aud vessels of heavier tonnage, 
and the vast incresse of. trude, it became requi- 
site to have increased depth of water, and more 
capacious harbor’. The power of government to 
appropriate money for the protection and facility 
of navigation. being conceded, it follows that the 
power should be exercised through such modes 
as will make that protection most ample and 
effective. No casuistry can distinguish between 
the puwet to erect and maintain a dight-house, to 
guide the mariner by or around an obstruction, 
aud the power to remove the obstruction itself. 


. ~(Conetuded net week.) ` 
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THE JUDICIARY. ` 

Mercantice Decisions.—In the U. S. Court 
in New York, on Saturday, in the case of Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co. vs. G. W, Lawrence, Collec- 
tor, it was decided that on the importation of Can- 
ton goods from London, the cost of freight 
from Canton to London, is not to be aoded in es- 
timaling- the duties. The decision involves near- 
ly halif a million of money. 

In tho Circuit Court recently held at Louisville, 
Ky. the following case was decided: A mercantile 
house in that city sued the owners of the steamer 
Grace Darling, for detaining a lot of flour several 
weeks, shipped on her to New Orleans, thereby 
causing ihe loss of a considerable sum on the ven- 
ture, by the decline in thé New Orleans market. 
Fhe merchant had one thousand barrels, about 
half of which was shipped on the steamer Old 
Hickory. The captain of the Grace Darling en- 
gaged the residue of the flour for his boat at au ad- 
vance of five cents per barrel for freight, stipula. 
ting to proceed to New Orleans immediately, 1 
consideration thereof. The boat, however, was 
detojned for same time, and the price of flour had 
materially declined in the Southern market. The 
Judge decided in favor of the plainuffs and or- 


deed that the owner or owners of the Grace Dar- 


ling shall pay damages {o the full amount ol the 
loss austained by the shippers in the dttention of 
their produce from the market. 


By a decision just made at Philadelphia, no ves- 
sel bas a right ta occupy a wharf without permis- 
sion of ihe owner, unless twenty-four hours’ pre- 
vious notice has been given of an intention to òc- 
‘cupy a wharf which was vacant when the no- 
tice was given. . l i 


Tne Sr. Lovis Hanson Case.—The case of 
the State of Iihnois vs. the city of St. Louis aud 
the coniractofts for improving the harbor of St. 
Louis, was decided by Judge Koerner of the St. 
Clait (Ill.) circuit court on Wednesday, dissolv- 
ing the injunction and dismissing the case as to 
all the defendants. This decision permits the 
city of St. Louis to construct a dyke in the Mis- 
sissippi river on the Illinois side to improve its 
barbor. An appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois has been taken by the complainant. ` 


RatLroaps Liasce FOR DamaGe By Fire.—The 
Supreme Court at Northampton have given-judg- 
ment in favor of the Springfield Mutual losu- 
rance Company against the Western Railroad, 
jor the amount of $623,60, with 5107 62 interest 


The commerce of j 


tte Insurance Company for the burning of a 
house in 1845, which was set on fire by a loco- 
motive of the Western Railroad. 

vt Boston Courier. 


Plank Roads, by a late decision of the Supreme 
Courtof New York, are considered in law the 
same as turapike roads, and consequently privaté 
individuals. cannot recover damages for injury 


“done to property by the proper and reasonable 


repairs of such highways. 


of 


THE TELEGRAPH SUIT. 
Morse, Er aL, vs. O'RIELLY, ET AL. 


Abstract of the Cpinion.of Judge Monroe, of thè U. 
* Si. District- Court of Kentucky. 


Morse and others rs. O' Rielly and others : On mo- 
tion for un Injunction to enjoin lhe Defendants 
from an infringement ‘of Morse’s patent fox the 
‘© American Electro Magnetic Telegraph.” 

The motion was made upon the bill of Morse, 
&., exbibited, accompanied by copies of his pa 
tents, original and re-issued, and sundry uffidavite, 
as well io show the period of tLe invention as 
the infringement of his patent right by the de- 
fendants. Notice being given of the motion, the 
defendant, O’Rielly, appeared, by his counsel, 
Hon. Henry Pirile, Wm. Y. Gholson, Esq., of 
Cinemnati, and M. C. Johnson, Esq., Attorney 
Genecal of Kentucky, and produced his ans wer 
to the bill of cot: plainants, accompanied by an 
additional affidavit, incorporating sundry docu- 
ménts, extracts from scientific periodicals, news- 
papers, and affidavits, all which were read and 
considered without objection as to their compe- 
tency. The motion was made on the 24th Au- 
gust, and a decision thereon given on the 9th Sep- 
tember. The complainants were represented by 


P. S. Loughborough, E-: q., District Attorney, 


Hon. A> K. Woolley, and Hon. Ben Monroe. 
Fhe reading of the pleadings, and exhibits, and 
affidavits, &c., occupied seven days, and the dis- 
cussion eight days. l Oe ag 

The utmost range of objection was taken by 
Ute defendant's counsel. It was contended that 
Morse was not the-inventor of the telegraph; 
that Professor Steinheil, of Munich, in Germuny, 
bad, prior to Morse’s application ſor'a patent, in- 
vented and put in operation an electric telegraph; 
that the combined circuils which appear in 
Morse’s first patent, were not invented by him ; 
that Edward Davy, of London, had obtained a 
patent in England for an electric telegraph, ope- 
rating by combined circuits, and that Morse had 
obtained the idea from Davy, and on his return 
from Europe in 1839 had interpolated the princi- 
ple of the combined circuit, in his specifications 
made under his application filed in the patent ol - 
fice in 1838; before he went to Europe, and upon 
which altered specification Kis hrst patent issued 
in June, 1840. i l 

Various objections were taken to the validity 
of Morse’s first patent and to the re-issues there- 


of in 1846 and 1848, as well as to his patent: for 


an improvement upon his original invention, iż- 
sued in April, 1846, and the re-issue thereof in 
June, 1848. : 

Among the objections urged in the main pa- 
tent, were— pi ; A 

Ist. The alleged alteration of the specifica- 
tions. - = 

2d. The effect of Morse’s having obtained a. 
patent in France for the same invention in Au- 
gust, 1838. 5 5 

3d. TLA his specifications claimed a monopo 
of the use of the galvanic current for recording 
at a distance by machinery, other than that spe- 
cified in his patent. ; 

4th. That Morse claimed as part of his pa- 
tented rights a system of signs for an alphabet, 
not properly the subject matter for a patent. 

lo regard to the patents for the improvements, 
it was, among other things, objected; — 

Ist. That they covered a part of the subjects 
included in the first patenis, being in that view 
an attempt to eztend the period of the monopo- 


: 2d. That the new patents did not sufficiently 
distinguish what was the improvement from what 
was embraced in the main patient. 

3d. That no patent could issue to a patentee 
for an improvement upon bis own invention. 

. 4th. That some part of the improvement had 
been in public use, prior to the application for a 
patent, with the consent of the patentee. 

Many other objections were urged by de- 
fendant’s counsel. as ~ 


ded by the defendants that the Columbian tele- 
graph used by them, said to have been the inven- 
tion of Barnes & Zoak, was a distinct, indepen- 


` | dent invention, and ils use no violation of Morse's 


patented righjs. On the part of the complain- 
ants, it was insisted (hat the evideace showed 
that Morse invented the telegraph as early as 
1832, and perfected and exhibited it in January, 
1836 ;. that he invented and put in operation early 
in 1837 the combined circuit; that Steinheil's 
telegraph invention was not published until Sep- 


` { lember, 1838; and, that there was no evidence 


‘that it was invented prior to that of Morse, and 
whenever invented it is not the teJegrapb which 
was patented to Morse; lhat, as the combined 
circuit, embraced in the patent of Davy, under 
which his specifications were enrolled on the 4th 
of January, 1839, {hey were embraced in Morse’s 
patent from the French Government, granted m 
August, 1838, from which Davy might have ob- 
tamed the idea. 8 

As to the validity of the patents, it was insis- 
ted that none of the objections taken by tbe de- 
fendants were available. As to the infringement, 
itwas contended by complainants that the ma- 
chine used by the. defendants was a violation both 
of the principle and process embraced in Morse’s 
patent. a ee i 

The apparatus-‘of Morse, and.that claimed as 
the invention of Barnes & Zook, called the Co- 
lumbian Telegraph, were exhibited before the 
Judge, and fully examined, and the affidavits of 
scientific men read. Explanations were also 
made by Mr. Barnes aud Professor Morse. 

The Judge occupied seteral hours in'deliver- 
ing his opinion, in which he stated the different 
points made by counsel as well on belialf of the 
claim to an injunction, as the objections of the 
defendants’ counsel. _ 

In regard to the principle of the combined cir- 
cuit, he was also satisfied that it was invented by 
him early in 1837, Davy's specifications of his 
invention not being enrolled earlier than January, 
1839, after thé issue of Morse's French patent, 
in which the principle was disclosed, As to tbe 
alleged alteration in-the specification in Morse‘s 
first patent, though alleged by defendent in his 
answer, the evidence luiled tu establieb it, and 
any question as to the eficct- of such alteration 
did not therefore arise, uid, if proved, he was 
nol prepared to say thatit woud vitate the pa- 
tent. 9 2 

As to the supposed e fleet of the patent issued 
in France upon the patents subsequently issued 
in this country, none could be perceived, unless 
the position contended for by delendant’s coun- 
sel, thatthe application for the patent in his 
country was altered, and that it should: take the 
date_of the alleged alterations, or, of the request 
of Morse fo issue the patent on bis return irom 
Europe, could be sustained, But if these posi- 
tions could be sustained, the question would thea 
arise, what would be the effect upon the patent 
issued ſor 14 years, and whether its effect would 
not be only to limit the operation of the patent to 
the period of 14 years from the date of the 
French patent. . 

As to the general claim in the main patent of 
Morse, he did not consider tbe objections of the 
defendants well grounded; and, even if it were 
too broad, it did not seem to him that lhe effect 
upon the validity of the patent would be such as 
the counsel for defendants contended. — 

Other objections taken by defendant’s. counsel 
to the validity of the patents were noticed, and 
each overruled. 

As to the invention, he decided that the evis 
dence was satisfactory to his mind that Morse 


| was the true and- original inventor of (be tele- 


graph—that the only evidence in regard to Stem- 
heil's invention, (without considering whether it 
was the same as Morse’s or hot,) was a publica- 
tion upon his authority, in September, 1838, in 
which he stated that he had built bis line of tele- 
graph from Munich to Bourgenhausen, a distance 
of six miles, which had been in operation witb- 
oul repairs for more than one year. , 

Upon the question of infringement, the Judge 
expressed himself as fully satisfied. that the in- 
strument exhibited by the defendants, in its 
structure and mode of operation, violated the 
principle of Morse’s patent, and the process gnd 
means described by Morse in his specifications; 
and, if the general claim of Morse was invalid, 
still he. was of opinion that infringement was 
made out. - ö 

As to the alleged prior use of some things in 
Morse's second series of patepis, he did not find 


Judge Story—declares, ‘‘ Nothing is more com- 
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in the evidence anything to warrant the eonolu- 


sion that it had been of such a character as to af- 
fect the validity of the patents. 

As to the propriety of granting the injunction, 
it seemed to him upon the whole case that the 
complainants had shown such ground as required; 
that it should be swarded: first, because they had 
shown a possession acquiesced in for a.Jong time 
by the public at large.and for some time recog- 
nized and acquiesced in by the defendant, O’Riel- 
hy himself; and second, that it would be as uojust 
tq refuse an injunotion on a case clearly showing a 
right, as it would be to grant jt in a case where 
no right was shown. l l 

The Judge agid that in some cases he bad giten 
to the defendants leave to continue the use of the 
machine, which was alleged to-be usèd in viola - 
tion of a patented right of a complainant, upon 
giving Sond and security to account for the profit 
af the use; but thal in this cause he did not deem it 
teed to-. do so, and that AN “ABSOLUTE IN- 
JUNCTION WOULD BE AWARDED upon 
complainants’ giving bond and security in the pe- 
paity of $5,000 with condition to indemnify de- 
fendants against any injury that might accrue to 
them in case complainant should fail to have the 
injfhetion perpetuated. 

Injunction absolute awarded. 

— — * 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


The question whether a man can lawfully tuke for 
@ second wife the sister of hts deceased wife, has been 


— 


. recently examined in England by a Royal Commis- 


sion— Lord Bishop of Litchfield, the Honorable James 
Stuart. Wortley, M. P., Sir Stephen Lushington, D 
O. L., Mr. Anthony, Richard Blake, Sir Edward 
Vaughan Williams and Mr. Andrew Rutherford. 
The-result of their investigations into this question, 
én reference io the different countries, is as follows: 
The commissioners find, from their minute in- 
vestigation of the laws of foreign countries, that 
marriages of this kind are permitted, ‘‘ dispensa- 
tion” or otherwise, in nearly all the continental 
states of Europe. 
lt appears that, in the Romish church, they 
are prohibited as matters of discipline, but that 
such prohibition may be, and frequently is dis- 
pensed with by the Pope, or by some others act- 
ing under his authority; the principle of this dis- 
sation being that the prohibition has been 
mposed by the Church, and not by the law of 
God; and that, consequently the Church is as 
free to remove as it was to ordain tbe probibi- 
tion. = 
In Protestant countries such marriages are 
likewiee permitted, and solémnized by dispensa- 
tion. or license, under ecclesiastical or civil au- 
thority. l 
In tha United States of America alliances be- 
tween a man and the sister of the former wife 
are not only deemed lawful, in a civil sense, but 
also in a moral, religious and Christian sense; 
aod, moreover, exceeding praiseworthy. A great 
judicial-authority in that country—we allude’ to 


moh in the States of Awerica than second mar- 
riage s of this sort, and so far from being doubtful 
as to their moral tendency, they are among us, 
deemed the very beet sort of marriages. In my 
whole life I have never heard the slightest sùg- 
gestion against them, founded on moral or do- 
mestic considerations.” ` 


Turning to the Greek church we find these 
marriages stigmatized as incestuous, and of course 
disallowed ve utterly unlawful. It seems, how- 
ever, that anch marriages are not illegal in Rus- 
sia, if the contracting parties be without the pale 
of the Greek church. : 

` The opinion preyalent among the Jows is fa- 


.vorable to tbgse unions, and, so far from con- | tio 


dem̃ning such connections, the usual time pre- 
scribed for remaining in a state of widowhood is 
abreviated in cases where there are children. 

The various bodies of English Dissenters do 
not appear to hold any opinion based on the as- 
sumption that these marriages are interdicted by 
Holy Writ: the sole authority- which these re- 
spectable classes of the Christian community ad- 
mit. . a 
Tho commissioners were naturally anxious to 
ascertain {he opinions of the clergy of the esta- 
blished church in England on the two questions 
of prmeiple and expediency :— 1. Whether the 
marriage with the sister of the deceased wafe is 
prohibited by the Divine jaw; or 2. If not, whe- 
ther it ought to be interdicted on any other 
ground. 

The result of this inquiry was unsatisfactory. 


The clergy are so divided in opinion on both 
questions that it is impossible to put. forth any 
judicial dictum as the expression of the senti- 
ments entertamed by o numerous, important and 
authoritative a body. The majority, especially 
in Ireland, sppear-to object to the marriages in 
question, but on various grounds; and in Scot- 
land, the opinion of the Presbyterian ministers is 
decidedly averse to them. l 


Aftey an examination of the question whether 


statutes prevent such marriages, the commis- 
sioners report. En i 


These marriageg will take place when a con- 


currence of circumstances give rise to mutual 
‘attachment; they are not dependent on legis- 


lation. We are not. inclined to think that such 
attachments and marriages would be extensively 
increased in number were. the Jaw to permit 


them; because, as we have said, it was not the 
state of the law, prohibitory or permissive, which 


has governed, or, as we think, ever will effec- 
tually govern them. . po 3. 


. . HISTORICAL. _ 
_ANTI-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF 


— M A. 


At the late annual meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the advancement of Science, Pro- 
fessor Elton read a paper exhibiting: evidence 
that America was kno#n to Europeans as early 
as the tenth century. He revived the statements 
of the Copenhagen Antiquarian Society, mak- 
ing it outthatthe Scandinavian Northmen explor- 
ed a great extent of the eastern coast of North 
America, repeatedly visited many places in Mas- 
sachuselts and Rhode Island, fougbt and traded 
with the natives, and attempjed to establish colo- 
nies. The most northern region they called 
Helleland, (i. e. elate land ;) the country further 
south they uamed Muckland, (woodland ;) and 
the country most southern they called Vinland, 
(vineland,) which is supposed to have extended 
so far souls Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The general features of the country accord with 
the „ they have given. 

The rock at Dighton, in this State, was de- 
scribed by Mr. Elton, and an interpretation given 
of the far-famed inscription. This inscription 
was mentioned by Colton Mather more than one 
hundred and fifty yearsago. An accurate draw- 
ing of the inscription was made by tne Rhode 
Isiand Historical Society, a few years since, and 
a copy sent to the Copenbagen Society, who con- 
fidently interpret it. They say the word Thor- 
finus, and the number“ 132” is distinctly mark- 
ed. The Th” in the Thorfinus are’in Icelandic 
characters, and orfinus’’ in the ancient Roman. 


ne 132 was engraved in the, ancient Roman 


form of writing numericals. Mr. Elton cooclu- 
ded bis argument in favor of the Ante-Columbian 
discovery of this continent by alluding to the 
supposed discovery of America by Princo: Madoc 
in the 12th century. Southey has founded an 
epic on this supposition, and the late Mr. Ruxton 
wason his way to New Mexico to substantiate 
the theory, when he was taken ill at St. Louis, 
a few weeks since, and died.—Boston Trab. goript. 


-KENTUCKY’S GALLANT DEAD. 


The bones of the brave “Kentuckians who 
died under the savage tomahawk at the massacre 
of the river Raisin in 1812, were conveyed to the 


nati fireuien, and placed in charge oſ the Ken- 
tucky Committee, to- whom their reception was 
assigned. ` Dok y 

The benes were contained in ba wooden box, 
painted black, bearing upon the lid the inscrip- 


n: - ae 
= KENTUCKY’S GALLANT DEAD. 
January 18, 1812. 

; ” River Raisin, Mich: - - 
The bones of these btave men were found in a 
common grave, and were accidentally upturned 
while astreet in Monroe, Michigan, was being 
dug down. The fact of the skulls being all clo- 
veh with the tomahawk induced the workmen to 
make inquiry, and an aged Frenchman, living in 
that town, a survivor of the massacre, knew 
them ds the bones of the unfortunate Kentuck- 
ians: remembering the spot where they were 
buried. Information was sent to Kentucky, and tbat 
State with its characteristic spirit, prowptly took 
means for their removal. The State devolved 


pant in, and aurvivor of, that unfortunate better. 


in the world. Yetsuch isa € 
used by us has been ìn almost constant service 


river shore yesterday by an escort of Cincin- 


the charge upon Col. Broox, a gallant partici- 
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A procession, solemn and imposing; was formed 


in Covington, and the long funeral train, as it 
passed through the streets, was witnessed by 


hundreds in gloomy silence. Although en age 
had intervened since those crumbling bones wero 


animate—since those brave men hud left their 
homes to die in their country’s cause—yet the 
tear of grateful remembrance was not absent 
from the eye of a new generation! 
seemed to have stepped forward in the sombre 
habiliments of mourning, to cecal à tear for the 
long forgotten.— Cin. Com. 


Old time 


AN ANCIENT Press.—But few of our readers 


are aware, wo expect, that the press upon which 
our little sheet is printed, is the oldest now in use 


robably the oldest 
ct, The press now 


in the United States, and is 


for more than a hundred years. Upon it was 


printed * The Maryland Gazette,” the earliest 


paper published in the province of Maryland, 


and one among the very first in America. 


Upon it also was printed the first volume of the 
laws ‘of Maryland that ever appeared. It is con- 
structed somewhat on the Ramage principle, and 
requires three pulls, though two were originally 
sufficient, to produce a good impression. It. is 
truly a venerable object.—St. Mary's (Md:) Bea~ 
con. 7 » 


@ 


A monument, costing $10,000, is to be erected 
al La Grange, Texas, to the memory of all who 
died in defence of Texan liberty. The bones 
of the slain are, as far as possible, to bo removed 
to the land for which they died. 


MISCELLANEOUS. J 
ENTERPRISE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Few are aware of the larga amount invested 


dy the citizens of this State, in manufacturing 


cilies, railroads, and other improvements, since 
June, 1846. The large. dividends realized from 
1844- to 1846, and the great stimulus given 10 
Boston and its trade by dur inland lines, with 
the influx of speele which followtd the Irish 
famine, appear io -have_awakened all the ener- 
gies of the State and given birth to vast plans of 
improvement. 3 
ifty years since, the Middlesex Canal, costing 
but half ə million, was considered a vast under- 
taking, and required twenty years for its comple- 
tion; but since Juns, 1846, we haye commenced 
and nearly built up from a desert the new city of 
Lawrence ; constructed new streets. and factories 
at Manchester, Lowell, Biddeford, Blackstone, 
Lancaster, Worcester, Springfield and Fitch- 
burg; the ſoundalions of a new factory city at 
Weat-Springfield; made a great aqueduct for 
Boston; contributed at least seven millions 10 
the war loan; purchased a large part of tho 
Michigan Central, Wilmington, Hougafonic, Mad 
Riyer, Readjng, apd other railroads out of · the 
State; enlarged and improved all the great 
routes out of Boston; constructed mew lines to 
Wareham sod the Cape, Bridgewater, Malton, 
Fall River, Blackstone, Milford, Greenfield, 
Athol, Lawrence, Gloucester, Woburn and Med- 
ford, aod many cross lines in our own State; and 
greatly advanced or finished the Northern, Pas- 
sumpsic, Vermont Cemral. Montreal, Vermont 
and Massachusetts, Cheshire, Rutland, Sullivan, 
Ogdensburg, and Kennebec railroads—in all, 
nearly 800 miles new track, opening to us the 
interior-of New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
Northern New York, Lakes Champlain and On- 
tario, and the Canadas. a 
A careful estimate of the amount which Mas- 
sachusetts has taken in these eyterprises, gives 
the large aggregate of fifty-seven utillions of dol- 
lars, of which more than fifty has been actually 
paid in and expended since the last of June, 1846. 
The balance, from six to seven millions, will be 
more than wet by the surplus from the dividends 
on railroad, bank, factory and national stock, ac- 
cruing irom June, 1846 to April, 1849, without 
causing any serious drait on the floating capital 
of the State. oe l - 
Subjoined is an estimate of the mount, our 
ciuzens have embarked in a few leading enter- 
peses, principally since tho spriog of 1846, viz : 
factories and manufacturing cities AY 
on the sites enumerated ~ - $13,000,000 
- `- 8,000,000 


Purchase of railroads out of the 
State e «= e, e =» 

Ex pabs ion oſ old lines of raĩlroad - 6,000,000 

Construction of new railroads in 
Massachusetts “- - -  - 7,000,000 
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Construction of new lines out of the 


State -. -| =- 12, 000, 000 

Boston aqueduct, estimated cost with 
reservoirs, and dead interest - 4,000,000 
7,000,000 


Stock taken in United States lean - 


nen Š $57,000,000 
„ unpaid less than 57, 000, 000, July 20, 
48. 3 


Estimate of dividends to be received by citizens 


of Massachusetts, June to April, 1849 


From banks — — - - $2,000,000 
United States loan - -= - . -400,000 
Railroads -. = ‘2 3.000, 000 
Factories - — — — - 3 000,000 


Accumulation of savings banks 

J 310. 000,000 
The valuation of the State for 1848, if the 
increase of value in Boston and its vicinity be 
any criterion, must exceed $490,000,000, and 


the annual accumulation can be little short of 


$22,000,000.—[Boston Courier. 


THE APPROACHING CRISIS. 


The following extract. is from the Baccalaureate 
address, delivered by the Rev. Howard Malcolm, D. 
D., President of. Georgetown College, Ky., to the 
Graduating class, at the Annual Commencement, 
June 29th, 1848. i 


. Jo, my opinion the day draws on when the 
grandest contention which ever agitated society 
-wilf be witnessed. We have had political strug- 
gles, fierce enough, though they related to ques- 
tions of comparatively small moment. But 
these areas the small dust of the balance com- 
pared to what we are likely to wilness—the 


stiuggle between the rich and the poor. This is. 


the real controversy which is now dgilating Eu- 
rope—a controversy which is already begun 
among ourselves. We have editors, orators, and 
essayisis, engaged daily in fomenting a hatred of 
the wealthy. A crisis is sure to come, and how 
is it to-be met? Force will only answer in local 
cases, like kbose of tbe Anti-renters in New 
York, and the Repeslers in Ireland. ‘But when 
the mass of ‘a nation breaks forth, law and sov- 
re iguiy are .mocked at. The storm of popular 
violence, as in St. Domingo and Yucatan, when 
once excited, bears down every token of power, 
right, or privilege. Constitution and power will 
be as feeble in this country as primogeniture and 
entail bave been in Europe. Civil war bas no 
horrors compared with an agrarian struggle. 
Many will treat these predictions gs idle: so 
was Chatham's prediction treated, when he warn- 
ed an infatuated British ministry that they were 
driving off the American colonies. But a mighty 
tendency is in our midst propelling us towards 
anarchy. Books are circulating amongst us, 
and newspapers, which declare that “ihe only 
real enemy of the laboring man is the employer, 
whether in the shop of a master mechanic or in that of 
a factory. The laborers are taught that * land 
holders fatten at the expense of the people that so- 
cial reform demands the destruction of all rights 
of property”{—that * all that is connected with re- 
lig ious worship is contrary to our progress.” Such 
meo as Garrison and Brownson and Robert Dale 
Owen are. among us. Phalanxes and trades- 
unions and strikes are working their legitimate 
effects. 
These effects will be a revolution that will 
tread down every monument of genius -and hu- 
manity, aud the distinction between rich and 
poor would only cease because all would be 
poor. ‘Ihe masses, failing as tbey must, to ob- 
tain elevation and increase of enjoyment, would 
close their mad misrule by setung up tyrants 
more cruel and rapacious than legilimates ever 
were. E | 
Here then is our danger. General education 
and the diffusion of intelligence, will help to avert 
the catastrophy, but they will not meet the exi- 
gency, and we must have sometbing more. We 
want that mixing and mingling of all classes, 
which shall break up the odious horizontal Jine 
which separates rich and poor. This can be done 
only by the operation of benevolence, individual and 
-assuciated. The church, the temperance society, 
and a hundred other such combjuations give an 
opportunity for the free intercourse of all class- 
es which will knit them together in bands strong- 
er than even interest. The mass will then be 


*Charles Ellwood, by O. A. Brownson. 
110 1 its Court and King. 
tibid. 


1.600, 000 
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ruled, as sceptres and constitutions never ruled. 
Vast wealth and deep poverty will remain, yet 
will there be the holrest and happiest community 
of goods the earth ever saw. There wil! abound 
the blessed exhibitions of bounty and gratitude ; 
of successful aspirings and graceful condescen- 
sion. Distinctions in society will remain, but 
based on merit aud maintained in mercy, will be 
productive not of evil but of good; and furnish 
occasion for the exercise of virtues in all classes 
which @ dead level would render impossible. 
The horizontal line will be abolished, in drawing 
up genius out of poverty, and*meting out honor 
to merit, not money. The dollar will cease to 
be almighty. . Ties stronger than laws, and pow- 
ers stronger than fear, will bind together. all 
classes of society.. Wealth will cease to be in- 
solent when it no longer bestows exclusiveness, 
and poverty will cease to complain, when it is 
no longer a barrier to distinction, honor, and en- 
Joyment, : J a 


Statistics. 


—— —— 2 — — — i 


. Tosacco.—T te inspections, stocks, and foreign 
exports of tobacco and tobacco stems in Virginia 
for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1848, is as follows: 


_* Inspections in 1847. in 1848. 

At Richmond, hhds. 19 993 bhds. 15,733 
Petersburg, 12.036 8.518 
Lynchburg, 11.732 7285 
Farmville, 3,816 2,463 
Clarksville, 3,519 2.355 
Tye River, 438 238 
Dan ville. 192 133 
hhds. 51, 726 hhds. 36,725 


- Stocks. ee 
Total for 1847 bhes. 18,127 for 1848 hhds. 15,959 
Foreign Exports of Tobacco and Stems. 


1847, 70b. Stems. 1848, Tob. Stems. 
London hhds. 1572 bhds. 2145 
Liverpool 3328 4612 
Bristol — 124 
Leith & Glasgow 5 TLO 
France 5833 728 
Antwerp 774 1501 
Bremen 844 5407 895, 4030 
Rotterdam 627 81 236 
Genoa 1210 5268 
Trieste — = 379 
Venice 1251 — 

Cerita Venice 531 — 
Gibralter 522 695 
Rio 5 4 
Halifax 10 20 

hhds. 16,560 5488 13,175 4030 


MAI, Transrportation—The following exhibits 


the annual cost of mail transportation, and the an- 
nual receipts of postages, for the year preceding July 
1, 1847, from an official source :— 


States. Cost. Revenue 
Maine $41,964 $559,440 
New Hampshire 25 560 40,680 
Vermont ` 26,563 34.338 
Massachusetts 107.392 218.201 
Rhode Island 9.187 26,833 
Connecticut 45,797 64,157 
New York 229,307 494.757 
New Jersey 58.930 39.586 
Pennsylvania 115,412 252,176 
Delaware 17.862 -8,789 
Maryland 133,751 61,656 
Virginia 192,615 92 292 
North Carolina 172,520 ~ 31,379 
South Carolina 1,157 50.383 
Georgia 153.001 55.859 
Florida a 45.193 10,883 
Ohio ROME 7 170,295 158,869 
Michigan ` 38,211 38,491 
Indiana 52,439 43 345 
Illinois 102,485 52.359 
Wisconsin 15,045 26.703 
Iowa 9.722 9.495 
Missouri 49.720 41.506 
Kentucky 89,581 53.632 
Tennessee 55,298 379987 
Alabama 136,499 49,502 
Mississippi 58,451 33,773 
Arkansas 39,996 9.560 
Louisiana 41,795 69.523 
Texas 24,102 8,246 
District of Columbia 179,391 


From the above it will be scen that all the New 
England States largely overpay. New Vork yields 
more than double the expenses of mail transpor{a- 
tion. Butjust look at the slave States! Only one 
of them, Loumdiana, overpays, (nearly $27,000 ;) Vir- 


ginia comes short $100,000 ; North Carolina. 8141. 
000; South Carolina, $53,000; Georgia, $97,000 ; 
Alabama, 887,000. New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin 
and Iowa are the anly free States in this list that do 
not pay.— V. F. Herald. 


Insaniry IN THE Uniten SrargSs.— The petition of 
Miss Dix to Congress for a grant of land. to be ap- 
propriated to the amelioration of the condition of the 
insane, shows that in the New England States, the 
insane bear a proportion to the whole population of 
about I to 600, in the Middle States 1 to 900, and in 
the Western States | to 1300. The greatest number 
of insane, compared with the whole population, is in 
Rhode Island, where the ration is 1 in 503, and the 
Eas, cumber in South Carolina, where the ratio is 

In 5 a f ; 


_ Spreep oF Speech — A reporter at Washington 
states that. Daniel Webster speaks at the rate of 
from eighty to one hundred and ten words per mins 
ute; Gerrit Smith from seventy.to ninety ; Dr. Tyn 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 4255 
forty ; Mr. Botts from one hundred to one hundred 
hundred and twenty; Mr. Clay, one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and sixty; Mr. Choate and 
Mr. Calhoun, from one hundred and sixty to two 
hundred. o 
Svavery iw THE District or Cotumpia.—The 
National Era, pubtished at Washingten, has some 
interesting statements concerning the progress of 
population in that district, from which we take 
the following table, which presents a view of the 
Free and Slave population at the periods designa- 


ted s— ; 

Free. Slave. Tatal. 
1800, 10,849 3,246 14.194 
1810, 18,628 5,395 24.022 
1820, 26.662 6,377 83,039 
1830, 33,915 6.119 40.034 
1840, 39,018 4,694 43,712 


Export or BuLLION From THe Unitep Kinc- 
pom.—We take the following from the New 
York Commercial : 


Gold, oz. Silver, oz. 

1837 - 201,481 13 640,004 
1838 481.431 13.359 822 
18339 657.322 13 800.483 
1840 - 374571 15.968.277 
1844 =- — 31 635 - 15 354.423 

- 1842 - 112192 13 982,788 
1843 - qs 592805 12.362 994 
1844. 64.188 13,729,034 
1845 - 58371 14 868 632 
1846 - 138 405 9,617,628 
1847 -  - 1,242,637 15 278,779 
Total, 3,960,338 151.957, 861 


Of the 3,960,038 ounces of gold exported in 
the eleven years 1,277,344‘ounces: were British 
coinage, and 2,672,694 vunces foreign and bul- 
lon. Of the silver, 5,152 968 ounces were Brit- 
ish coins, gnd 146 957.861 foreign and bullion. 
The exports for 1847. were to the following. 
countries: , 


. Gold. Silver. 
To the United States, ozs 838.029 

France, - i 43,34f 9.252.115 

Hanseatic Towns 33,954 3.312.233 

Holland 23112 630.429 

Belgium, - 417.400 340. 088 

Portugal, 93 502 144.442 


Cape of Gond Hope, 10.662 277,093 


British Nortb America, 6,569 201,108 
British West Indies, 7,293 560,784 
Cuba, 74.879. 

- Other countries, 63,596 465.491 


— 


Total exports, ` 1,242,637 15,273,779 


At the mint price for gold, afd the average 
value of silver, it would appear that the export 


of gold and silver amounted to over 210, 000. 000. 
-To ascertain the net sum exported, the vaiue of 


the specie imported must be deducted, but the 
Custom House returns do not afford any informa- 
lion on the point. The Bank of England returns 
show thal the highest amount of gold and silver 
held during the year 1847 by that establishment 
was £14,951,572, on the 2d of January; and 
the lowest amount £8,312,691, on the 23d of Oc- 
tober; the difference being £6;638,881. This 
may afford sufficiently correct data to estimate 
the actual amount of specie exported over the 
amount received. : 
` Sucar Cror.—The following table will exhi- 
bit the annual (product of Louisiana for a series of 
years, by which it will be seen that the cane cul- 


sulta, according to the charaeter of the seasons: | 


Crop 1847 240,000 hhds | Crop 1838 70,000 bhds 
1837 


1846 140,000 65.000 
1845 186,650 1836 70,000 
1844 200,000 1835 30,000 
1843 100,000 1834 109.000 
1842 140,000 1833 85,000 
1841 90,000 1832 70,000 . 
1840 87.000 1829 48.000 
1839 115,000 1828 88,000 


Estimating fifty gallons of molasses to each 


hozshead: of sugar, tht total product of 1847 is |. 


12,000,000 of gallons, or exactly double the quan- 
tity estimated for the year prévious. Of 12,000, 
000 gallons, e have been shipped to the At- 
lantic ports 3,200,000, for the consumption of the 
West and South 8.000, 000 galjons, against 4,300, 
060 galions in 1846-7. 
ManuracTures rrom Straw AND PAIN Lear. 
—Few are perbaps aware of the extent to which 
the manufacture of straw and palm leaf: is car- 
ried on-in Massachusetts. In 1845, the number 
of straw bonnets and hats made in the State, Was 
1,646,954, and of palm leaf hats, 2.845,264—the 
value of the whole being $1,649,496. The num- 
ber of females employed in the business was 13, 
311. in the town of Foxborough, that year, 266,- 
260 straw bonnets and hats were made, worth 
$320,929 ; and in Franklin, 107,868 bonnets aud 
hats, worth $129,800. In the two towns, 2,404 
females, and 114 males were engaged in the busi- 
ness. M . í 
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Juport or CoaL.— Table showing the quantity 
of coals imported in the several years named: 


1836, 108.432 tons. 1842, 141,526 tons. 
1837, 137,450 1843, 41.163 
1838. 129.083 1844, 87.073 
1839, 181.557 1845, 85.771 
1840, 162.867 1846, 156, 833 
1841. 155.294 i 


Ea [Amer. Quar. Reg. 
Comparative statement of the quantity of ooal 
im ported into Boston, and of the quantity and va- 
ue of coal imported into New York and Phila- 
delphia, to the lst October inst, also for the cor- 
responding period of last year, viz: 
Boston. New Vork. 
Tons. Tons. Value. 


Phila. 
Tons. Value. 


1847 52,717 30.040 $87,983 2,303 $4,694 
1848 57,060 22,487 64874 1,464, 2,111 
4,343 8 563. 23,109 839 2,583 


JuamiGraTIon.—15,917 immigrants arrived at 
New York io the wonth of September. The 
number arrived at that port. since the first Janua- 
ry is 143,238, more than one half being from Íre- 
land.“ ' = s 


Trade & Commerce. 


he amount of duties on imports collec ted 
at the port of New York, during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1848, compared with 1847, is as follows : 


ln September, - §2,127,837 62.101.442 
Previously, 14,695,868 © 15,043,775 
To the 30th Sept. $16,823;755 617,145,217 


‘The amount of duties on imports collected at 
Philadelphia during the month of September, 
1848, compared with 1847, viz: | ; 
Gi AA 1848. 

Received in Sept, $260,999 41 $222,061 15 
Previous months, 2, 201.474 30 2,137,991 55 


— — a> SE — 


$2,462,473 71 $2,360,052 70 


he amount of revenpe received at Boston, for 
the quarter ending Septem. 30th, was $1,413, 
135, and for, the -cyrresponding 
year, 61, 803, 141. 

Foregn and coastwise arrivals at the port 
of Fhiladelpbia, during the month of Sepiem- 
der, 1848: , * : 

Foreign—Ships 8, barques 12, brigs 17, schoon- 
ers 10; total 47. Coastwise—Ships J, barques 13, 
brigs 69, schooners 560, steamérs 36, sloops 399, 


barges 374, canal boats 1025 ; total 2,477. Grand 


total 2,524. 


The aumber of arrivals at Boston in Septem- 
ber, wa» 986, of which 300 were foreign. The 
clearances were 607, of which 245 were foreign. 


4. 2 O 2 „18049 10 


quarter of last 


month of September, 1848, 308 
Same month last year, 323 
‘Decrease in September, 1848, 15 


Thus far the arrivals were 810 in excesg of 
same time last year. 


A Turkish brig, the first of the flag which ever 
crossed our waters, entered this port (Boston,) 
on the 30th ult., with a cargo of wool. The 
vessel is manned by Mohommedans, and is a cu- 
riosity in her way. i l ; 


* . 

Foreign arrivals at Baltimore, 35, coastwise 
139 — whole number 174: of which 165. were 
American, 6 British, 2 Bremen, and one New 
Grenadian. * ; ý 

Clearances to foreign ports during the same 
period: Ships 11, barques- 10, brigs 1 
11—total 50; of which 40 were American, 6 
British, 1 Bremen, 1 French, 1 Oldenburg, and 
1 New-Grenadian. . | 


N. York, Oct. 10. The flour market is down to- 
day and sales were made at a decline of 6! to 
123. per barrel on thefprevious day’s prices. The 
rauge of prices is from $5,37; to $5,75. The 
sales of the day were about 8,000 barrels, 4,000 
af which were for export. 

The demand for wheat is fair at prices bdwe- 
ver in favor of the buyer. Sales include about 

,0@0 bushels, at from 91,03 for common wes- 
wrn to prime Genessee at 51,27. 

Corn was lower. About 4,000 bushels ex- 
changed hands at 62 to 75 c. 

The provision mai kei remains steady, though 
the transactions are very light. 

The sajes of cotton are 1,000 bales at prices 


8, schrs | favorable to the buyer. 


Pa 


The New Tork Sun, of Oct. 4th, alluding 10 


ue arrivals at Buffalo in September,were | the stringency of the money market in that city, 


181, of which 36 were. foreign. 
clearances were 49. er 


Fiat Boars.— A large part of the commerce 
of Cincinnati is carried on in Fiatboats. About 
3500 flats arrived during (he last year, of. which 
2300 brought fuel to the city; but- the others 
principally farm produce, including stores, houp, 
casks, &c.—Cincinnali Gazelle. 

The arrival of Steamboats during the Jast three 
years, and of flatboats during the last two years, 
ending 31st August in each year, is as follows: 


1847-48 1847-46 1846-45 
Steamboat, 4, 105 3729 3,612 
Fiatboats | 3,513 3,230 


Ehe aggregate receipts of produce left at 
tide water on the Hudson frum the opening of 


The fareign | says 2 


“Very little relief has been experienced from 
the late loan of $800,000 by the Sub-T'reasury, 
froh the fact that specie continues to accumulate 
in. the vaalts-of the latter, and coin ig hoarded 
for shipment, the Havre packet sailing io day 
with $200,000. The stock of bullios in our city 
Banks is now reduced to four millions four hun- 
dred thousand (4,400,000) dollars, and in addition. 

o two failures of dry goods houses in this city. 
within a week, a manufacturing establishment in 
Providence, R. I., having liabilities amounting to 
six hundred thousand ($600,000) dollars, has sus- 
pended payment. To add to these embarrass- 
‘ments, heayy cargoes of en manulactures 
are being thrown upon our markets, the proceeds 
sealized' in specie immediately, and shipped 


navigation to the 30th ult, inclusive, are as fol- abroad. These facts only confirm the views we 


lows: 
Flour,bris. Wheat, bu. Corn. bu. Barley, bu 
1847 2 695,782 2,825.674 5,170,191 374,112 
1848. 1.575,781 1,470,611 2,012,297 - 284,475 


D’ese, 1,120,001 1,346,063 3,157,894 89,637 


Canal. To.ivs.—Amount of tolls received on 
all the New-York State canals in each of the 
following years, to the 220 of September :— 


1840 $1,105,421 33 1845. 1,639,922 23 
1841 1,347,147 88 1846 1.777.322 98 
1842 1.094.903 73 1847 2,941,212 60 
1843 1,347,072 44 1848 2,014,075 43 
1844 1,671,000 00 ' . 


Coat Trape or PENNsyLYANIA.— The amount 
of coal transported on the Phila. anù Reading 
Railroad, and the Schuylkill and Lehigh Ca- 
nale, tó the 5th inst:, is as follows: 

By Phil. and Reading railroad, tons, 971,340,10 

Schuylkill nayigation, ‘> 337,071,14 

Lehigh, do — 546, 784.07 


Total, tons, 1,855, 196,11 
Arrivals at Port Richmond -for same month: 


Barques 5, brigs 58, schooners 389, sloops 37, ca- 
val boats 364— ‘Total 853. 


Manxrrs.—The news by the Hermann end 


Cambria had the effect to depress rather than sus- 
tain prices and sales. In breadstuffs the business 
at New York was dull, and the tendency in 
prices downward,—while the receipts of: all 
kinds of produce were large. Money remains 
much as teretofore—good paper selling ut 1 
to 14 & Ii per cept. a ‘month, and loans on call 
not jess than 7 per cent. per annum. The im- 
pression that Mr. Corcoran had arranged for a 
sale of some five millions of U. S. Stock in 
London has given a confidence to the stock mar- 
ket, and Treasury Notes and U. S. 6s. rose a 
trifle. There seems to be little doubt but that 
Mr. Corcoran has negotiated the sale, and that 
the following extract of u letter fram a London 


banking house tv their correspondent at N. York. 
may be relied upon; viz: a 


Mr. Corcoran has arranged satisfactorily the 
business which brought him here, and will re- 
turn by the next steamer. The houses which 
have taken so lafge a portion of the U. S. 6 per 
cent. loan, have done so principally for invest- 
ment, and the stock and -money maiket of New 
York cannot fail to feel its influence most favora- 
bly.” - * N 

The purehasers of government stock from Mr. 
Corcoran, are Messrs. Baring & Brothers, Messrs. 
Overend, Gurney & Co., Messrs. Deuiston & 


nen re Pan l andan ahd Masses Lea. 


expressed yesterday, as to the prevailing revul- 
siom a ; : 
- The New York. Express essays to account for 
the stringency in the money market of that city, 
as follows: ` i 

-Thè amount of duties collected at the Cus- 
tom House, in September, were: 


: 1847. 
12.127.887 $2,101,442 
For nine.months 16,873,755 17,145;217 


An examination of tbe variations in the im- 
ports and exports. will show very clearly why 
money has been so scarce, and the reason why 
the rates of exchange keep so near the point 
when specie goes abroad. The movement at the 
Custom House in, goods, for September, 1847 
and 1848, was as foljows: ~ 


_ Imports. 1847. 1818. 
Dutiable, - #8 111.845 88.168, 299 
Free, - š 916,109 513 797 
Specie, — 384,546 197,098 

Total, 39.122 500 68,879,141 


On an inerease of goods paying duties of 956, 
454, and a decrease of $243,359, taking all tire 
items. i Nes 


_ Exports: 1847. 1848. 
Dutiadle, - - $143,532 $175,346 
Free, — % > 46.843 41.421 
Domestic Produce,. 2,672,452 2 926,213 
Specie, - 350.925 561,445 

Total, - $3,212,752 53, 704, 425 


This shows an increase of 53, 76l in domes- 
tic produce, but at the same lime it will be seen 
that more then a half a million of -dollars went 
with itto maintain the balance of trade. Con- 
irasting the imports’and exports, it will be seen 


where the trouble is. 
o 3 IMPORTS. _ EXPORTS. 
1848. 1848. 
Dutiable Goods, $8,165 299 Dom. Pro. $2,926,213 
„20926, 213 f ; 


$5,242,086 Increase. 

Here we have ve and a quarter millons more 
of goods imported, than our exports will pay for. 
A reason sufficient to explain tbe trouble at the 
Custom House for coin, and .with borrowers for 
money. The imports and exports for the nine 
months ending 30th September, were as follows: 

IMPORTS. 


1847 1848. 
September, (>) 49.122.500 . 8,879,141 © 
Previously, ~~) 72,591,856: 65,399, 195 

s 74. 


Matal = 


Decrease, 1848, 5,036,025 


EXPORTS. 


1847. 1848. 
September, - 3,212,952 ‘ 3,704,425 
Previously, — - 38,139,817 27,388, 735 
Total, 941,352,769 331.093.160 
Decrease, g 10,259,600 


This forty three milliens is the balance of trade 
against New York alone, but much of it is made 
up by export from other cities, the- goodg for 
which àre seen in our import tables. Still coin 
must move to restore the balances, and its ab- 


straction drain our banks aod our shel? fe 

is 
state of things must go on until the flood of im- 
ports can be ehecked, thus making us more in- 
dependent of foreign nations, and by reducing 
our purchases it will enable us to keep our coin 


their basis causing a high rate of interest. 


at home. 


The issue of United States six per cent. stock 


on the loan of 1848 on foreign account, in each 
of the past eight weeks, was as annexed :— 
For the week ending : 


August 12th, 1848, $428,000 
Do 19th, 1848, - 349.000 
Do 26th, 1848, 600 800 

Septem. 2d, 1848, 423 800 
Do 9th, 1848, 59,300 
Do 16th, 1848, 130-500 
Do 23d, 1848, 43,200 
Do 30th, 1848, 181,100 

October 7th, 1848, 107.000 
Total, 92 322,700 


This is independent of. the sales 
York and in London, of these stocks. 


Foreign News. 
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ARRIVAL OF STEAMBSS. 


The steamship Hermann arrived at New York 


on Wednesday last, bringing Liverpool dates of 


the 20th ult., being four days later. 
7 Ireland. l 

The mail train which arrived this morning. brings 
no intelligence of importance. Subjofned, how- 
ever, are two basty communications dated Sunday, 
and last night, descriptive of the state of the dis- 
trict3 up to the latest hour. = 

CLONMEL, Sunday night, 9 o’clock.—The insur- 
gents have moved over towards this town. ‘There 
was no attack on Kilsheelan last night, as expect- 
ed, but bodies of men were marching about the 
neighborhood all night, and made several attempts 
upon the farmers, taking their arms and destroying 
property. r TR 

Al noon to-day large bodies of persons were dis- 
covered moving about on the top of the mountain 
which rises above the town cn the Waterford side. 
Crowds of the inhabitanis were collected in the 
streets, and as the evening came on the force on 
the mountain appeared to increase in number. It 


is moved over from the neighborhood cf Carrick.. 


The greatest excitement exists in the town to- 
night in consequence of their appearance. . ` 
Ma Carrick is quiet to-day, but the rural districts 
present the same insurreclionary symptoms, such 
as signal fires, Ke. The military are still under 
arms and the police are scouring the hills. Con- 
stant patrols are also kept up. 
Sept. 18th.—All continues quiet. Our town has 
not been disturbed as was expected. The military 
force mentioned in my last as abeut to proceed up 
the mountains on which the insurgents were ga- 
thering yesterday, did not leave town until two 
o' clock, A. M. It was composed of three com- 
panics of the 61th Regiment under Lieut. Colonel 
tratton, and a small force of constabulary under 
the head constable. This morning early a party 
of the 64th marched out and occupied quarters 
along the line from Dundrum. A- party of con- 
iat Ó also left with convicts for Thurles, from 
which place they will march over to Dundrum and 
form a portion of the escort of Smith O’Brien, 
whose arrival is hourly expected. 

The authorities have announced to-day that 
Ryan, the policeman, who was said to have been 
hanged by the insurgents, is safe. 

A large military force left Carrick this morning 
tor the Comeragh mountains, taking with them a 
week’s provisions. This move appears to indicate 
a thorough scouring of those mountains. Carrick 
is represented to be most tranquil. 

Another despatch says that the state of the dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland was again exciting much 
attention in England, as the rebellion appears to 
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made in New 
The 
amount of issues of the United States.sixes, on 
account of the recent loans, held by foreigners; 
cannot be much short of ten millions of dollars. 


Shortly after the departure of the America the 
insurgent forces moved from the mountains, and a 
force consisting of portions of the 3d Bluffs, the 
4th Light Dragoons, and the 83d Regiment, were 
despatched in pursuit. Mr, O’Mahoney was near- 
ly captured. i . 

The insurgents had committed some excesses in 
the couutry through which they parsed. The main 
body had been broken up into small detachments, 
and it was supposed that they would adopt the 
system of Guerrilla warfare, which would, of 
course, be particularly harrassing to the Govern- 
ment. troops during the inclemeat winter season 
approaching. ° 

ie Scotland. 

Tue Queen’s VISTr.— The great gathering of 
the clans took place on Thursday at lavercauld, 
and was honoted with the presence of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen and His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, who arrived from Balmoral for the purpose 
of inspecting the games. After witnessing the 
gamer, her Majesty and Prince Albert honored 

r. Farquharson, of Invercauld, with a visit, and 
partook of refreshments. The Queen, the Prince, 
the oye children, and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court, afterwards returned to Balmoral. 

” France. 

General Cavaignac was gradually decliaing in 
Popularity; and his early fall from the Dictatorship 
of Paris is predicted by many English and some 
French papers. Who will succeed him, or what 


‘| will soon take place in Paris, it is hard to deter- 


mine. 
- The Royalist party was strong in the Provinces, 
where several minor disturbances had occutred. 
The National Assembly was still occupied in dis- 

cussing the new Constitution. ; 

Tux Evections.—The votes of the army of Paris, 
taken at the Invalides, show the fotlowing results 
so far as the Fotes are known:—Louis Bonaparte, 
4640, Adam, 2717; Fould, 2710, Girardin, 2319, 
Marshal Bugeaud, 2220, Delesseri, 1929; Thore, 
900; Roger, 811; Cabet, 671; Raspail, 579. The 
soldiers of the Army of the Alps entitled to vote in 
the departmet of the Seine have voted as follows: 
Marshal Bugeaud, 6000; Roger, 4050; Fould, 1390; 
Adam, 2400. This is curious as showing that the 
soldiers out of the jurisdiction and influence of the 
city did not vote for Louis Napolean; as the arm 
of the Alps is composed chiefly of regiments that 
„ Algeria, the votes of Bugeaud are ex- 
plained. 

Tug CholxRA 1N Paris.—It would sh ges as if 

the cholera, which has been making such ravages 
in the north of Europe, has at length reached Pari 8 
Yesterday and to-day several cases have appear- 
ed, which are satd to have all the symptoms of 
Asiatic cholera, but ina mild shape. A medical 
gentleman informs me that he has two cases of 
what he calls cholera asphyxia, and that in both 
cases the patients are likely to recover.—Cor. Lon- 
don News. 
De JonxiLLxE and Louis PHILIPPE. The Akbar, 
of Algiers, publishes a letter from the Prince de 
Joinville to the Duke de Nemours, dated 7th cf 
November, 1847. We copy the following passage, 
which shows more discernment than the Prince has 
generally received credit for: 

„Our condition at home is nota good one; the 
state of our finances, after a peace of seventeen 

ears, is not brilliant. Abroad, where we might 

ave tound some of those gratifications so dear to 
our country, and by which ils attention is turned 
frommore serious evils, we do not shine much 
more. The accession of Lord Palmerston, by 
awakening the impassioned mistrust of the King, 
has made us undertake the Spanish campaign, and 
invested us with a deplorable reputation for bad 
faith. Separated from England at the moment 
when the events in Italy happened, we have been 
unable to take that active part in them which 
would have flattered our country, and have been in 
accord with the principles we should never have 
abandoned, because it was through them that we 
became what we are. We have not dared to turn 
our hand against Austria, from fear of seeing Eng- 
land reconstitute the Holy Alliance. We come be- 
fore the Chambers with a deplorable state of things 
abroad, and with one not much better at home. All 
this is the work of the King alone—the result of the 
old age of a king who will govern, but whose 
powers are too weak for him to come to any virile 
resolution. The worst is that I cannot discover any 
remedy. Whatwill be said and done at home 
when our sad financial situation is exposed? what 
can be done abroad to raise our position and ena- 
ble us to follow a line of conduct ia conformity 
with the wishes of the country?” l 


An express from Paris, dated Tuesday, the 19th, 
states that the. Reforme ” announces the return of 
Louis Napoleon as having been elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly from Moselle. The result of the 
elections in the city of Paris not yet known, but 
the three moderate candidates, it is thought, have 
the best chance of being elected. In some arron- 
dissements the Socialists have a great many: votes 
and so has Louis Napoleon in others. Marshal 
Beageaud also has a great number, but on the 
whole*the Moderates are likely te gain. 


French fleets interfered and. saved Messina from 
bombardment. Unfortunately, however the Jour- 
nal des Debate publishes precise details of quite a 
contrary character. ‘ 


Italy. ` 

THinGs IN PrepMont.—The Piédmont Gazette, 
of the. 14th, announces the arrival at Turin of 
Charles Albert on that day. He issued a procla- 
mation to the National Guard. 

The same journal officially contradicts the state- 
ment contained in the Milan Gazette of tbe 4th, 
that Marshal Radetsky had sent to Vienna ten 
standards taken from the Piedmontese. After 
making inquiries in all the regiments, it is found 
that they all still preserve the tri-colored standard 
they had during the campaign. The standards al- 
luded to oy the Milan Gazette might be some old 
suppressed ones, which had been deposited in 
certain municipalities. now in the hands of the 
Austrians. 

At Turin a decre had been published, difect- 


ing the mobilisation of the National Guards of 


Turin. l 

Warlike preparations continue to be made with 
great activity at Turin. The Austrians were said 
to be equally on the alert. — 

The „ Su bal eino of Turin, of the 
11th instant, announces that the Minister of War 
had sent a superior officer: and a military commis- 
sary to the head-quarters of the French army of: 
the Alps on a special misson. . : 

Tue Destruction or MxssrNA.— Leiters from 
Leghorn of the 9th inst., received by the Courier 
de Corse, which arrived at Marseilles on the 13th 
inst., announce that the city of Messina has been 
reduced to ashes. 

Tt is stated that on the 8th inst., after a bombard- 
ment which lasted two days, the city was fired by 
congreve rockets. The inhabitants then abandon- 
ed it, and fled into the country. The Neapolitan 
troops immediately landed, and took possessian of 
the burning town. 

It is added that the inhabitants of Messina, pre- 
vious to their departure, had mined the city, and 
wher the Neapolitaus entered it the mines were 
sprung, and many Neapolitans were blown in the 
air, together with the burning ruins. 

A French steam corvette, the Pluton, has arrived 
at Toulon from Naples, having left that plaee on 
the 11th. The accounts it brings fully confirm the 
news which we had previously received of the 
fall of Messina, but says nothing of the absurd 
Story given by the Marseilles papers relative to 
the re-capture of that town by the Sicilians. The 
most frightful horrors were committed by the com- 
batants on both sides, but it is to be hoped that they 
are exaggerated. A letter in the Debats says :— 
„There were scenes of cannibalism; dead bodies 
were cut to pieces, roasted, and eaten! It was 
thus that.about thirty Swiss and Neapolitan prison- 
ers were treated bv the Sicilians.” The same let- 
ter, which is, however, written in a spirit hostile 
to Sicily, adds that it is not thought likely that the 
remainder of Sicily will make any further resist- 
ance. l 
Charles Albert arrived at Turin on the 16th, and 
requested Ministers to return their porte feuilles, 
in order that he might be enabled to form a new 
cabinet, more in harmony with the wants of the 
country and more in unison with his own feelings. 

The Piedmontese Gazette, of the 14th, publishes 
telegraphic despatches stating-that the Vesuvius 
steamer had been ordered by the Sicilian govefn- 
ment to land troops at Milazzo; that the Neapoli- 
tan troops that had advanced from Messina had 
been repulsed on the 8h, and that the government 
had ordered the immediate formation of seven 
camps, namely, at Miluzzo, Taormina, Catama, 
Syracuse, Girgentia and Palermo. 

The Sardinian fleet has quitted Venice and the 
Austrian fleet immediately quitied Trieste, it was 
supposed to attack Venice. This would much 
complicate the mediation of France and England 
with Austria. Atogether, from the tenor of the 


various letters the war in Italy appeared una voida- 


ble, as Austria was .not disposed to surrender 
Lombardy, now in its possession. 


Spain. 

General Cordova, together with an Aid-de-camp, 
set off this evening for Catalonia. He hopes and 
expects to conquer Cabrera and his partisans be- 
fore the approach of winter. : 

Financia. AND PouiticaL.—Our accounts from 
Madrid of the 14th, state that the severe run on 
the Bank of San Fernando, which had been going 
on for some days, still continued, without any ap- 
pearance of abatement. The Government was 
patil great efforts to get up silver coin from Va- 
encia. - 

The Madrid journals of the 23d inst., state that 
Cabrera was on the 8th inst. in the neighborhood 
of Vich, with a party of 400 men. Letters from 
Pampeluna of the 10th, mention that another Mon- 
temolinist outbrea k was at hand. 

Germany. 

THe Armistice with DEN MARE. — Fra A fort, 

September 16-17 past 12, midnight. — To complete 


my account of the division consequent on to-day a 
Aehatea. an the mainritv’a mation far tha rmeantinn 
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— 


motion, which I gave you on the 14th, was carried | with the Sovereignty of Egypt, by the Sultan, his 


under bis control. 


{yeas 257, nays 236]. The second motion of the 
minority ofthe two committees was rejected [nays 
205, yeas 165.] 3 

he house did not adjourn till eight P. M., the 
sitting having lasted eleven hours. I will say no 
more about the storm that prevailed in the Assem- 
bly toward the latter part of it, and of the almost 
futile attempts of the Prusident to keep the house 

But outside St. Paul’s greater 
misrule was fermenting: The shouts of the mob 
and the Schleswig-Holstein and Hecker songs 
might be heard by those in the house itself, while 

-the two latter motions were being divided upon. 
A dense crowd had collected outside for the pur- 
-pose of signifying their disapproval of the result of 
the division when the- members should take their 
exit. The members, however, were warned in 
time, and a great part took advantage of a side 
door. Still the mob kept together, and I heard ru- 
mors of an intended demonstration in the Goethe 
alley at nine P. M. Thither accordingly I repair- 
‘ed at the appointed time. From 3000 to 4000 peo- 
le of different classes were assembled before the 
otel de Hollande. I cannot say that they were 
of the lowest: order, but the greater part of them 
seemed full of one revolutionary idea. 

At ten minutes to ten the generale was beaten, 
and the military and Burgher Guard were seen 
` parading the streets in all directions. The uproar 

still continued, and many attempts were made to 
incense the military and the other guard, but no 
real conflict ensued. The last demonstration 
, which I witnessed, about twelve at midnight, was 
before the Hotel de Roussie,-on the Zeil. There 
a small detachment of the Schutz-wache was 
posted, and while I stood close to them a stone was 
thrown over their heads, which struck against the 
They immediately had orders, or pretended 
orders to load, whereupon the crowd became some- 
what dismayed. Nevertheless they recommenced 
soon after, hooting and jeering at the guard in an 
indescribable manner, till they were reinforced by 
a stronger detachmeut of military, who soon clear- 
ed the Zeil.—Cor. London Daily News. 
P Austria. 

Vienna has been declared in a state of siege. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Austria would 

again be forced to seek safety in flight. 

Vienna, Sept. 13th.—Notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed and agitated state of the town, peace was 
firmly maintained at the Bourse to-day. Great 
fears are entertained that the public peace will be 
threatened during the night, as it is doubted 
whether the National Guard can be depended upon, 
as a portion of them have already joined tbem- 
selves to the Academic Legion, who have declared 
that they will employ force to compel the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry and the formation of a Com- 
mittee of Safety. 

Hungary. i : 

Huneary Tarina a Stanp.—The news from 
to it is still important. At Pesth, on the 11th, 
the Diet had declared itself permanent and abso- 
lute, declaring the new la ws which had not been 
confirmed by the King absolutely obligatory, and 
adopting the most energetic measures for the de- 
tence and welfare of the country. Pesth itself was 
tranquil. The intelligence that several of the 
counties and free cities of Hungary bad declared 
against Kossuth and in favor of Jellachich has been 
confirmed., 
> RETURN or THE DeruTIES To Pesru.—The Hun- 
grian deputies returned omthe 10th, in the after- 
noon, by steamer, from Vienna, Most of them dis- 


played a red feather in their ca ps: in token of their. 
rt 


mission, and as a signal that li must now be 
bought at the point of the sword. An immense 
crowd covered both banks of the Danube, and the 
news spread like wildfire that the King himself 
‘was now at the head of the reactionary party. 
Bathyanyi and Deak also returned, and sat in 
council for some hours with the Archduke Pala- 
tine. During the night of the 10th there was a se- 
cret sitting of the House of Representatives, the 
result of which was impatiently looked for by all. 
Nearly 10,000 persons assembled on the Museinn- 
co bufa deputy from the Ministers went among 
them, with an exhortation to rely firmly on th 

decisions of the Diet. This appeared to satisfy 
them, and they N quietly. 


axony. ae 
A letter from Leipsic announces that the late in- 
surrection had been crushed by the energetic inter- 
vention of the troops. All the barricades were 
taken and 55 The fire was kept up by in- 
surgents from the houses of the cou seen: by 
which many, of the troops fell victims. It has 
n ascertained thatthe insurrection arose from 
political causes, and was probably a republican at- 
tempt. - 
- Turkey. 
The cholera continues to rage at Constantinople, 
A fresh conflagration had occurred at Galatea by 
which 200 buildings were consumed. 2. 


IBRAHIM PASHA AND THE EGYPTIAN THRONE.— 
Letters from Constantinople in the Angsburg Ga- 
zette of the 3ist of August, state that Ibrahim 
Pasha had arrived at the Court of the Sublime 


father, Mehemet Ali, having become childish. 
Advance of the Croatians. 
The advices from 


phant advance of Jeltachich, everything yield. 
ing before him. His proclamations all end with 
God save the Emperor Ferdinandi” The inde- 
fatigable Kossuth was concerting measures to op- 
pose him. Jellachich, in his -proclamaton to his 
army, addresses them as Austrian soldiers,“ and 
says that he has unſolded his banner for the defence 
of the honor and integrity of the Austrian empire! 


The steamship Cambria arrived at Boston on 
Friday, with Liverpool dates of the 23d ult. 

The Cambria made her passa in thirteen 
days. She arrived at Halifax on Wednesday at 11 
o’clock, P. M., and sailed thence for Boston at 11 
A. M. yesterday, arriving here at 91 o’clock this 
morning. f 


, „Germany. 
A e insurrection broke out at Frank- 
fort on the evening of Sunday last. Upwards of 
thirty barricades were erected throughout the city 
and defended with desperate courage by the peo- 
ple. The revolt had not been effectually suppress- 
ed at the departure of the last accounts. The loss 
ot life was considerable. g 


ou axony. 

A revolt took place at Cheam itse on the 11th.— 
Barricades were ſormed. and the operatives rein- 
forced by numbers from the suburbs, had attacked 
the troops but were effectually overcome. 

Vienna has again been the scene of fresh blood- 
shed and still continues in a most distracted state. 

Some local disturbances have also taken place 
io Hamburg. 7 

f Hungary. ; Me 

The affairs in Hungary are becoming more and 
more conflictivg. . 

` Northern Italy. 

The accepted mediation of France and England 
leaves Italy in a state of suspended hostilities, but 
it is feared that influences are at work which will 
dead toa resumption of arms. The army of the 
Alps meanwhile is to be reduced one half. 

; Naples and Sicily. 

The King of Naples has prorogued Parliament 
till the 2d of November, and the utmost alarm and 
anxiety is felt for the issue of hostilities. It is gaid 
that the French will oppose any further efforts of 
Naples to subjugate the Sicilies. : 


France. 
š From the London Globe, Sept. 22, P. M. 

Parts, Thursday noo:, Sept. 21.—It is almost 
impossible to describe the gloom which has gone 
over the public mind here. Every body seems to 
think that Cavaignacand the National Assembly will 
find ıt impossible to establish the Republic, and 
yet nobody knows how it can be got rid of without 
a conflict, in which none of the friends of order are 
willing to engage. If it is io be overthrown, it 
will probah y be by some sudden event, probably 
a military conspiracy. The intentions of Cavaig- 
nac are believed to be excellent, and such a repub 
lic as he would give us, the enlightened men of 
the country would willingly accept, but they have 
not the energy required tosecond his efforts. The 
great obstacle in the way of the Republic 1s the 
easantry. The men who proclaimed the Republic 

in obedience to the orders of some fifteen to twent 
thousand of the pop aco of Paris, forgot that al- 
though they might get up a good deal ot enthusiasm 
in the city, and in a few of the large towns of the 
provinces, the agricultural population, who are b 
far the most numerous; must be cons ulted last, The 
farmer has had 45 per cent more to pay in taxes, 


and the farmer’s man has his wages reduced to en- 


able his employes to pay the taxes,- Put your hand 
into his poe et, and draw out his earnings to pay 
for the Republic, and see whether he will sup- 
port it. . 

The constant decline in trade—it is declining, 
though the government organ tells you to the con- 
trary—the low state of the Trdasury—the difficulty 
of getting in taxes, and the general complicatio 
of politics, have a tremendous effect upon Frenc 
funds. To-day they have fallen considerably; the 
ő per cents to 67}, and the 3 per cents to 43}. 

The ultra democrats say this is the trick of the 
rich to kill the Republic, but the rich, as they are 
called, would be glad to see the funds 20 per cent 
higher, for they would then have confidence in the 
payment of dividends; trade would move, and they 
would find tenants for their houses. No! it is not 
a conspiracy of the rich—it is a result of general 
melais, and the general opinion that government 
will be unable to establish a system for which 
there is only a lukewarm support on one side and 
deadly hostility on the other. ~ 

The numbers for the successful candidates in 
Paris were declared officially to-day, at the Hotel 
de Ville. oey arem Lonis Napoleon, 110,752; 
Fould, 78,891; pil, 66,963. ` 

A statement has been published to-day by some 
of the Deputies who were to have been sent by 
Cavaignac intothe Departments, and the instruc- 


tions given them shows that the General had never © 
for a moment abandoned the cause of good govern- |. 


Ireland. 
LIVERPOOL, Saturday, 23d—3 P. M. 
Although much ‘anxiety prevails among all 
ungary speak of thé trium- | classes of the people of Ireland, for the ultimate 


fate of Mr. Sthith O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and the 
other State prisoners, whose trials for the-crime of 
high treason has commenced, it is gratifying to be 
able to inform you that the districts in which the 
disturbances took place last week, are now com- 
paratively quiet. The people at present exhibiting 
no symptoms of resistance to the laws. The cojn- 
mission, a8 you are aware, opened on Thurspay 
last. After the usual formalities had been gone 
through, and the grand jury sworn, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen's Bench, Blackburne, deliv- 
ered the preliminary charge. It was on the whole, 
coming as it-did from such a high tory, moderate 
enough. PFrue bills have been found against Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, Mr. T. B. McManus, Orchard and 
O’ Donnell; they are charged with the crime of high 
(reason. r oe š 

Mr. O’Brien has had Mr. Whiteside, Q. C., and 
Mr. Fitzgerald, assigned as his counsel. Connect- 
ed with these trials, we are informed that tħe Go- 
vernment has determined to send over ona of the 
English judges to watch their progress, and that 
the Hon. Barun Parke has been named for the 
mission. He will, it is said, set out for Dublin on 
Monday next. 

The Lord Chief Justice fixed Thursday next as 
the day on which Mr. Smith O’Brien will be call- 
ed on-to plead and take his trial, his lordship pe- 
remptorily remarking to the prisoners, ‘‘ You are 
now perfectly apprised by the court, and take no- 
tice that you ‘will be called upon to plead on 
Thursday next, and the trial will then be imme- 
diately proceeded with.” aS oe 

As respects an indictment, we may observe that 

it contains six separate counts, all. full and ex- 
plicit, but-we suspect that a flaw can be found in 
the indictment, and if not allowed by the presi- 
ding judges, will allow Mr. O’Brien’s legal ad- 
visers to go before a superior court. : 
It has been decided that Mr.. Cherles Gavan 
Duffy will be tried at the next commission of Oyer 
and Terminer, but at present there is an uncer- 
tainty in the precise nature of the charge, whether 
for felony or high treason. Fhe Attorney General 
will, it is said, be guided by the result of his pro- 
secution at Clonmel). sft he tk , 

Thus it will be seen Mr Attorney General will 
spare no means he can adopt, in order io secure a 
conviction.. Should he be successful, and ul li- 
mately banish the gentlemen from the land of their 
nativity, the law will, 1t 18 true, be vindicated, But 
we fear without any moral eſſec whatever. 

Mr. John O'Connell has written a very bold and 
spicy letter to my Lord Clarendon, respecting cer- 
tain‘expressions which he made use of in his reply 
to the Anti-Repeal Declaration. He quietly hints 
to his excellency, that he, Lord Clarendon, should 
have been cautious in 1 the repeal of the 
Union as criminal, whilst he belonged to a party 
who, in 1832, did not scruple to connect itself 
with even violent measures to carry the Reform 
Bill. Mr. O'Connell demands a retraction of the 
expressions or claims of Lord Clarendon to try 
him before the country for the criminal eflorts 
which he has made in endeavoring to ‘repeal the 
act of the Union. Lord Clarendon has not sent 
any reply to Mr. O’Connell’s demand, but we pre; 
sume -he did not expect any. i i 

The newspaper to be published in Dublin, under 
the title of The National,“ is not, it is said, m 


y sy way connected with Mr. Duffy, or his friends. 


ord Clancarty has addressed a |: tter to the se- 
eretary of the society for promoting the periodical 
sittings of the Imperial Parliament in Dublin, ia 
which he declines giving his adhesion to the cause, 
on the ground that he can see no reason why legis- 
lation in London should not be conducted as bene- 
ficially for Ireland, as it is fr Scotland. Much 
fuss is now being made by certain discontente 
spirits at the manner in which Lord Clarendon has 
spoken of the ops in connection with the govern- 
ment college in ireland. Their Protestant spirit 
oversteps the bounds of discretion. 


France; 


EXCITEMENT IN Paris.—The excitement in Pa- 
Tis is hourly increasing—matters appear to be at a 
crisis. Louis Napoleon had not arrived, nor, from 
what we know in England, was he likely to do so. 
Still the report that be had left Loudon and was on 
hie way to the French capital, prevailed so strong- 
ly that crowds of his excited admirers continued 
to congregate round the Hall of Assembly. 

Paris, Friday Evening.—The capital is in a 
very excited and feverish state. Crowds much 
greater than usual are assembled round the As- 
sembly, and the election returns form a-constagt 
topic of conversation. It is said, on authority, 
that Gen. Cavaignac has decided not to object to 
Louis Napoleon’s taking his seat. It is also re- 
ported that he has taken extensive precautionary 
steps lo prevent another ipeurrection, by the 
movement of a large body of troops towards the 


ital. 
H appears that the report of Louis Napoleon’s 
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Orne, was incorrect; the legitimist candidate has 
been declared elected in that Department. 

PROBABLE CHANGE IN THE MINIsTRX.— The 
leading subject of conversation in the lobbies of . 
Nationale Assembles Salles des Conference, on 
Friday, was the ministerial crisis: 

The Patrie says: — We believe we ‘are well 
founded in saying that the ministerial combinations 
have been in agitation, between the Executive Go- 
vernment and several influential members of the 
two principal classes of deputies. There was a 
question of forming a ministry to be composed as 
follows:—Gen. De Lamoriciere; M. M. Goudchaux, 
Z. Verninhac, and Thouret, were to retain their 
posts, and the otber portfolios were to be held by 

neral Bedeau, foreign affairs; M. Dufaure, in- 
terior, and M. Leon de Malleville, public instruc- 
tion. This combination failed for want of coming 
to a programme.” gir 

The weekly account of the Bank of France is 
very favorable. It shows a credit. of upwards of 
fifty-six millions of francs, which fact puts an end 
to any doubts that existed as to the payment of the 
dividends now about due. 

We observe thatthe Paris papers pass over with 


A letter in the New York Courier, from La 
Paz, dated Bin July, states that the sloop of war 
Southampton, had arrived from Monterey, bring- 
ing intelligence of a revolution at Mazatlan. It 
was connected with the Paredes movement, and 
declared every political change in the Mexican 
Government, since September, 1846, null and 
void. This revalution, it seems, was brought by 
a person named Uriza, who had been imprisoned 
by Negrete, the late commardatt, for entering 
the port with his vessel under American colors, 
he being a citizen of Mexico. General Negrete 
and Anaya, (a-relation of the President,) were 
held as prisoners, and a person by name of Pala- 
cio, was placed at the be&éd of affairs. . 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. 
THE VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 


We present all the returns of the vote for Go- 
vernor, as far as received. They show a large 
Whig gain, and hold out a very reasonable pros- 
pect of the election of Governor Johnston. 


nandez was also concerned in some way with the 
movement. The 3d and 10th battalions of infan- 
iry and some cavalry had been ordered to Tam- 
pico, which, with the force already there, would 
amount to more than 1500 men. 

A new paper has been established in Teluca, 
called El Federal Republicano. j 

Revolutionary projects seem not yet to have 
been abarfioned in Mexico, if we may judge from 
the following, which was found posted’ upon the 
corners in the Capital— 

„ Mexican Nation, there is yet time for hope.“ 
„Long live the Military Dictatorship!” ‘ Long 
live the valiant Gen. Santa Anna.” Long live 
religion and the puros.” ‘* Death to the Repub- 
lic and the States which form the accursed Con- 
federation !” . - 

Zacatecas.—This State isin a very distressed 
condition on sccount of the incursions of the Ca- 
manche. Indians. There are also many abuses 
perpetrated by the Clergy, which Government is 
called upon to rectify. - Peons, itis said, can 
scarcely earn from three to four bits per day, and 


very slight notice the prevailing rumor of a change : ; À 
f the administration, without Saker e when they wish to marry they are charged 25 or . le ee 
denying its authenticity. i 3 30 reals, and not being able to obidifi the money, | Allegheny 2368 Lebanon 810 

Tuk ELECTIONS.—Since writing the above, we | the holy marriage ceremony is in many cases en- Adame 750 J Lancaster 4300 
learn that Louis Napoleon has been beaten in the tirely dispensed with. i Armstrong - 100 Lebigh 450 
Orne. The legitimate candidate having 10,000 The State of Durango is also. harassed by the Berks. 4276 | Lycoming 450 
votes and he 9,000 in Lyons. Raspail, the Red | Indians. They had attacked many towns and Beaver 400 Luzerne 800 
Republican has twice the amount of votes of any | villages, killing and robbing many of the inhabi- Bucks 100 | Mercer 600 
other. L. Napoleon had but 9 6th of his number. | tants. On the 10th ult., a large party of Ameri- “Bedford 12] | Montgomery 700 
1 55 7 ae Nes 1 cans arrived at Mapimi, en route for New Mexi- { Blair 809 Northampton 934 
Girond; also, M. Gent for Vaucluse, and as all but | ©? They consisted of a thousand cavalry, with Butler 140 å porn 
certain, M. Lassaye for L’Heraut. This place, it five pieces of artillery, and some families, with Carbon 197 Perry . 850 
will be remembered, was made vacant by the- pre- two hundred wagons. Chester 797 Phila. City 3991 
vious election being quashed, on account of inti- Chiapas. The Governor of this State has assu» Cumberland 75. Phila. Co.. 1070 
midation practised by-this Lassa ye. His opponens | red the Supreme Government that the reports of | Columbia 1100 Schuy ikill 759 
was the Abbe Genonde. The papers comment: | révolntionary movements within its limits were Clinton 150 | Somerset 20⁰⁰ 
freely upon Kossuth’s resignation in Hungary, con- | without foundation. He says the State is well Dauphin 970 {Sullivan . 180 
N e * 55 . E 5 1400 f Westmorel'd si 2374 

l a ’ Guanajuata.—Senor Lorenzo Arellado, Gov-| rie 
9 nn 125 . e ernor oſ ‘ibis State. has resigned on account of ili | Fayette „ 437 | Washington 150 
their work, on the condition which: the had at | health. Franklin 836 „ 5 
; y Sau Luis.—The Governor of this State, Don | Greene 1000 | York 50 


first refused. The troops marched to that district 
have returned to quarters. 

-The accounts from other manufacturing districts 
were favorable. Considerable orders had been 
gece ised and business was again beginning to look 

iter. l 

A letter from London states that the writer met 
Louis Blanc at the home of Louis Napoleon, in 
Richmond, Lóndon, seated between two protestant 
clergymen, conversing on the organization of 
labor. He goes about London in the carriage of 
the Prince. `- - l ~ 

Paris, though tranquil, is in an inflammable 
state. . 


Julian de los Reyes, has been accused before the 
Congress of the State, by Don Ramon Pastor 
Oriedo; one of those implicated in the conspira- | ———- 
cies of Paredes. „With Blair. {With Huntingdon. With Ly- 


The nomination of Don Luis de la Rosa as coming. 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, has CON GRESS—PENNSYLVANIA, 1843. 
1.*Lewis C. Levin. | 11. Chester Buller. 


been confirmed by the Senate. 

The Governor of Yucatan has addressed a : he 3 
communication to the General Government, in A Ha 5 ° W v 7 87 353 
which he expresses the gratitude of the Yucate-| 4 Contested. : ‘145. Henry Nes. 

5. John Freedley. 18. A T? Ogle. 


cos, for the aid which has been given them, anc 
impresses upon the President the necessity of 7 Jesse C. Dickey. . | 19. Job Mann. 
i 8. Thaddeus Slevens. 2). Doubtiess Whig. 


continuing it. 
9. William Strong. 21. Moses Hampton. 


Two new papers have been established in the 
capital, oue called La Paluca, and the other, El 5 „ , 

The majority of tbe Legislative Assembly will 
be Whig, insuring the election of a Whig U.S. 


Espanol. j P 
enor Ignacio Jaregui, who some time since 

f 5 aie Senator in the place of S. Cameron, whose term 

ol service expires 4th March 1849. 


was arrested as a conspirator, has been released. 
The intelligence from Ohio, though partial re- 


On the 17th instant the funeral ceremonies of 
the victims in the late war with the United States, 

turns have only been received, indicates tbe suc- 
cess of the Whig ticket in that State. ° 


celebrated with great solemnity in the city of 
— — 8 


Mexico. 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


The people of the State of Puebla complain 
greatly of the inattention to education; the 

Officers of the Army; . Treasury Loan ; Rowles to 
England ; British Debt. 


schqpis have all been shut for five months. 

We are informed that many of the San Patri- 
cio deserters are wandering about Vera Cruz ina 
state of extreme destitution, neither Americans 
nor Mexicans being willing to aid them. Lieut. 
Tilden was a passenger onthe steamer. He had 
a passport for Havana from the Mexican Govern- 
menl, and took passage for that port, bul refused 
to land there. He came on and landed at Pass 
Christian, and is supposed tu have come to this 
city in the Mobile buat. a 

Guatemala.— li is evident that the Government 
of this Republic approaches its downfall. The 
department of Cnuquimula has pronounced for 
the revolution, declaring that it will not obey the 
Government as long as Congress is not assembled. 
Congress had been summoned to meet in order to 
arrest the insurrection, and a provisional govern- 
ment, composed of thee members, was formed. 
Four thousand insurgents were marching on the 
capital. The wile ot Carrera had fled to Comi- 
tan, in Mexico, with General Antonio Palomo, 
and Carrera had asked permission for himself and 
some of his adherents to enter the same city. 
The insurrection was cansed by the violent pro- 
ceedings of General Palomo, who entered the 
hall of Congress and arrested one of the mem- 
bere in spite of the legal inviolability of their per- 
sons, saying that he acted by the command of Car- 
rera, who, however, denied having given any 
such orders.— VM. O. Crescent, 28th ult. 


Total, Whig 23,931, Dem. 15,027 —Diſ. 8 904 
votes Whig. i 


x — — 
. FROM MEXICO. 
By the arrival of the British mail steamer Sev- 
ern, Capt. Vincent, from Vera Cruz, which port 
she left on the 20th instant, we have full files 
from the capital. ý . 
- The Gov. and Military Commandant of Puebla 
have uniled for the prosecution of the robbers on 
tle National Road. They have placed a troop of 
fifty men at the sevetal points frequented by the 
bandits, and the Monitor hopes by this means the 
public will be secured from their depredations. 

The Mexican Government have been forming 
a civil and criminal code, and it is in contempla- 
tion to bestow the title of Bien merito del Estado 
de Mejico on Senor Villela, and further, to reward 
him with $100,000 for his labor in compiling the 
code. El Siglo, however, denies this, and says it 

is a false report. ; 

Don Antonio Icaza has resigned his place as 
Minister of Finance, and Otero bas been appoin- 
ted in bis stead. 

It was rumored inthe city of Mexico on the 
9th, that Paredes had arrived secretly at the capi- 
tal. El Monitor says that there is nu longer the 
slightest danger of any evil arising from his ma- 
chinations, as he is generally detested by all per- 
sens and parties. f 

The conducta which left Mexico on the 17th 
ult., with $2,000,000, arrived safely at Vera Cruz 
ön the 3d. Much astonishment is expressed that 
it was not robbed: 

El Mouitor mentions a leiter from Tampico, 
which says that the disturbers of public order in 
that place are conapiring for its annexation to the 
United States. Among those accused is D. Fran- 
cisco Cervantes, who had left for New Orleans, 
with the intention of communicating upon the 
subject with Col. De Russy, who, it is said, is 
raising men to aid the enterprize. It was said 
also that the Governor of Tamaulipas had recei- 
ved letters upon the same subject from Col. De 
Rue and that General Francisco Vital Fer. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS-—Assignancnt o land war. 
rants, Notice relative to Mericun indemntly 5 lia- 
vanna Mails; Appropriations by Congress; Trea- 
sury Statements; Soldiers’ Land Warrants ; Stock 
issues? Cabinet and Diplomatic Intelligence; Army 
Intelligence; Army General Order No 49; (Jeneral 
Order, Eastern Division, No, 1; Nuval Intelligence; 
Annapolis Naval School Graduates. 

Tue Strates.— State Debt of Ohio; Iowa; Mary- 
lad, Georgia, and Arkansas Elections; Emigration 
to Virginia; Wisconsin, . 

‘Foreign Porrrics.— Canada; Trade and Com- 
merce of Great Britain; Commerce of France; 
Glance at Mexico. — l 

Pustic Documents —Report on the River and 
Harbor Improvements in Congress. . 

VARIOUS. Mercantile Decisions ; St. Louis Har- 
bor Case; Telegraph Suit, Laws of Marriage; 
HisroricaL—Anti- Columbian Discovery of America; 
Kentucky's Gallant Dead: Anctent Press, Fe.; Mis 
CELLANEUUS— Enterprise of Massachusetts; The Ap- 
proaching Crisis. D oi 

STaTisTics.— Tobacco; Mail Transportation ; In- 
sanity in the United States > Speed of: Speech ; He- 
very in the District of Columbia; Export of Bullion 
from the United Kingdom ; Louisiana Sugar Crop; 
Manufactures from Straw and Palm Leuf; Import 
of Coal; Immigration. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. Financial; Markets. 

FoREIGN NEWS. — Arrivals gf Sleamers Hermann 
and Cambria; Merico. 

Election Returns of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
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N Thei issue aue of stock for foreign account af 
Washington, -düring the week ending Oct. J4, 
was 983,000. —of whieh §29,000 went to Eng- 
and, and $25,060 to France. 

The amount of the Mexican indemnity to. be 
paid on the 27th inst., is $1,098,000. ~. This in- 
demnity i is payable in specie, or in U. S. Stock 
at par. The Stock being nownearly. 5 per dent., 
in adunnce, if the reveivers of the indemnity are 
privileged to chodse, ‘they will lake the stock, 
and ate. the speci. 


by tha ‘5th Section of the “Tariff Act of 30th 
August, 1841: Provided always, That the expor- 
ter of such refined sugar, shall by his own affi- 
davit and other evidence, prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector receiving the export entry 
of said refined sugar for the benefit of drawback, 
that the foreigu sugar from which the same shall 
‘have been Manufactured was: imported since the 
first o af January, 1848. 
. McCLINTOCK YOUNG, 
Acting Secretary of the. Treasury. 
— ä —t— — 

The-Fresideni of- the United States has ofi- 
cially recogniged- Oro Lorenzo DABELSTEEN as 
Vice Consul of the. Méxican Republic | aE the 
port of New Orleans. 

“4 — — . . . 

Information has been received at the Departe 
ment of State that Serhor Sergio Teizeira de 
‘Macedo has Been appointed. by the Empersor of 
Bratil,Bovey Extraordinary. and Minister Pleni- 
pateotiary to the United States. Senhor Macedo 
vecupied, at the lige. of appointment the same 
station at Vienna. : e 
ee aa EES VEREER EE 


AR DI Y. 3 a 
Ar GENERAL. ORDER. ~ 
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e publication office of tie Recisrzn is 
al Ne. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), Vohere subseriplions 
will be thankfully received The terms of prblication | ` 
are §5 ‘per annum, IN apvanety Subscribers . can 
receive the work. in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in VOI UE, at thei» option. 

i> Communications by mail, must be POST-PAID 
or they will not be taken front the offi. 2 ee 


F For Synopsis of Contexts, see last page. 
e : 

IF The Cammistioner of- ‘the General Land 
Office estimates the number of -warrants to be 
issued under the bounty-Jand act to be not less 
than ninety thousand. These warrants, entitling 
the holder to an- entry of one-hundred aad sixty 
acres of land, when located, will cover an- area 
of 14,400 000 aeres of the public domain, yelued, 
at ‘the government price, at §18,000,000;—a 
zum, according to the returns for the year ending 
30th June last, equal to the-sales of five years. 

As these warrants are now sold in the monied 
markets of the: Union at $110 to $112, the price 
of land is coniequently reduced to about 70 tents 
per acre, and until these warrants are absorbed, 
the government can derive ne revenues from this 
souree. 


* The Legisla ture of South Carolina will 
be convened on.the 7th Prox imd, for the purpose 
of ehoos ing electors of President and Vice. Presi- 
dent, in conformity with thé Jaw of Congress, 
fixing an uniform day for holding the presiden- 
tial e ection Abroughent the United States. 

— . — — 

A Evections:—Sufficyent returns of an offi- 
cial character have now been received to warrant 
the prediction that Johnston (Whig) has been 
chosen Governor of Pennsylvania,—that the Le- 
gislative Assembly will be Whig in both branch- 
es,—and that a majority of the members of Con- 
gress elect are of the same politics. The intelli- 
gence from Ohio leaves us still in doubt in.refer-| ` 
ence to the Gubernatorial candidates. The ini- |`- 
pression prevails however that. Ford (Whig) has 
a majorityh—that the Whigs have carried the 
Legistatare,—and that 10 Whig to 11 Democra- 
ue Congressmen are elected” The contest in 
both States has been a sexste one, and the ma- 
Jorities are verf lean.. The De noeratic candi- 
date for Canal Commissigner in Pennsylvania is 
sa believed to be elected. From the tenor of the 

1 The value er the Catton crop of the last returns Yeceiyed from South Carolina, it. would 
year was placed at 67 5, 009, O00, and the cost of appear that the Taylor Democratic party fave 
converting the raw material into · ſabfios was es- been successful, and that the vote df. that State 
timated to be $150, 000,000. -Of this’ last sum would be cast fer Gen. Taylor, for the Presiden- 
che labor of Europe received oe and that ey, and. Gen: Bufler for the Vice Presidency. . 


of our country one-sixth: - : 
` National Afrita: 


CIREULAR. INSTRUCTIONS TO CDLLEC- 
TORS. AND. OTHER OFFICERS OF THE 
customs. ` 

2 TREASURY DEAN HEN, 
Sept. 29, 1848. te 
As the-14th-section of the Tariff Act of 30th: 
KP New Orleans papers state that a rengez- AUgy 52 e hee hein ee 
vous has been opened: in that «ity for the ‘enlist: fmdd i ie United States, shall be equal in amount 
ment of a regiment of ane thousand nfen to art % the duty that was paid, on the foreign sugar 
as a guard for the present Mexican government from, Which fhe refined was mManufaetuted, and 
at the city of Mexico.. The. enlistment is-by au- no more, to be ascertained under such regulations 
thority of that Government, and 55 officer en- 4 shall be: ‘prescribed by the- Secretary of the 
trusted with it is Capt. George, ‘White, of ‘Treasury ; and being found upon dye investiga 

New SEANA: f p & tion of tbe subject, that the drawback df “twe 

cents and,oné-sixth of f cent,” éuthorizéd by: the 

Circular Ipstructions of the. L7th.of February, 

of Massachusetts might be lost, in the event of a 1848, is greatér in amount than the duty paid on 

failure to choose electors on the day of general foreign sugar from which the refined is now being 

election, has been set at rest by the letter of Mr. and hereafter may be manufactured, owing to a 

` Webster on the subject, in which it is remarkgd | Teduction in the foreign. market. value on which 

that no difficulty exists, —the law of that State the import dpty of thirty per cent. is 92 

and the act oſ Congress making provision for sueh under che tariff act of 30th July, 1846, it be- 

failure by authority given to the Legislature . to | comes proper further to regulate the matter in 
make the appointment. - conformity with the law. 
The drawback hereafter to be allowed on duo 
exportation of foreign sugar refined in the United 
The flattermg statements recently pub-| States, imported since the first day. of January, 
lished in relatiqn to the-rich mingral-resources of | 1848, under the present tariff if exported within 

California, says the St. Louis Republican, came‘ three years next preceding the day pf importation, 

from interested land-holders, who expect. to pro- is fixed at one cent and one half cent (11) per 

fit dy the inereased hnmigration. The represen~| pound, subjeet to the deduction from said draw- 
tations are stated to be highly deceptite. `` dack of two and one-half per cent, prescribed `- 


+ 


— Onveas, Wan DEPARTMENT, = 
- Adjut. General's Office, 
No. 50. Wash., Sept. 1, 1848. 


Promotions and Appointments in the regular 
Army of the United States, (exclusive of those 
announced in- General Orders” Nos. 37, 43, and 
47,) made by the Presipent, by and ‘with’ the 
advice and consent of tè Senate; and by the 
President, sinee the publication of. General Or- 
ders’: No. 36, of Deeember.4, 1847: 


1. —PROMOTION 8. 
„ ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. , 
- Btavet Capain Oscar R. Winship, assistant 
adjutant general, to be assistant adjutant general 
‘with the brevet rank of major, December 26, 
1847, vige McCall, who *avates his staff commis- 


sion. 
Corps of Engineer 

‘First Lieut. Henry W. Benham, 40. be capitirs 
May 24,1848, vite, Weleker, deceased. 

Second Lieut; Horatio G. Wright, ta be first 
lieutenant, Februsry 28, 1848, vice Trapier, re- 
signed. 

Second Lieut.“ Masillon Harrison, to be first 
dieatenant, May 24, 1849, vice Benham; promo- 
ted.” 

Brevet Second- Lieut. Charles E Blunt to be 
-second-‘lieutenaat, Feb. 28, 1848, vice Wright,. 
promote. 

Brevet Second Lieyt. John G. Foster; to be 
second lieutenant, May A, 1848, rvice-Flarriton, 
promoted. 


Corps of Topographical Engineers, 

First Lieut. Andrew A. Humphreys, to be cap- 
tain, May 31, 1848, vice Mackay, deceased. `o 

Second Lieut. William R. Paliner, to befirst 
lieutenant, May 31, 1848, vice Humphreys; pro- 
moled. , 
Brevet Second Lieut. William G. Peck, to be 
second lieutenant, May 31, 1348, vice-Palmer, 
e 


e 
., 7 * 3 


eo ` : 
President Roberts, of Liberia, we are 

informed by a letter of the 6th ult, from G: 
Ralston, Esq. „at Londog, addtessed to E. Cres- 
son, Es., of this city, hàs succeeded in procuring 
from Lord Palmersten the promise of immediate 
reeognition of this new Republic, wen a realy 
of alliance and commerre. 

— ä —-—— 


. ů— 


1 The. apprebension that the Electoral xc te 


Ordnance Department. 


Lieut. Col. George Talcuti, io he colonel, 
March 25, 1848, vice Bomford, deceased. . 
Major Henry K. Craig, to ds lieutenant colo- 
nel. March 25, 1848, vice Talcott, promoted. 

Captain William H. Bell, to be major, March 
25, 1848, vice Craig, promoted. 

Firat Lieut. Lewis A. B. Walbach, to be cap- 
tain, March. 25, 1848, vice Bell promoted. 

Second Lieut. James G. Benton, to be first 
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Brevet Second ‘Lieut. James M; Robinson, to. 
be second lieutenant, to fill a vacancy, lo date 
from June 28, 1848, the date of his entry into the 
army. . 


— — a 


lieutenant, March 25, 1848, 


vice Walbach, pro- 
moted. 


First Regiment of Dragoons. 
- Major Edwin V. Sumner, of the second dra" 
goons, to be lieutenant colonel, July 13,.1848, 
vice Wharton, decoased. - 

First Lieut. Lucins B. Northrop, to be captain, 
July 21, 1848, vice Turner, resigned. 

S-cond Lieut. John W. Davidson, to be firat 
lieutenant, January 8, 1848. vice Northrop, drop- 
ped from the rolls. ~ 


Second Regiment of Dragoons. 


Captsin Marshall S. Howe, to be major, Jul 
13, 1848, vice Sumner, promoted ta first dra- 
goons. l a” 

First Lieut. Washington I. Newton, to be cap- 
tain, July 13, 1848, vice Howe, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Neill, to be first lieuten- 
ant, December 20, 1847, the date of Firs! Lieut. 
Steel's apponitment as adjutant. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Anderson, to be first 
. July 13, 1848, vice Newton, promo- 
led. 


Third Regiment -of Artillery. 

Second. Lieut. John H. Lendrum, to be first 
lieutenant, March 24, 1848, vice Welch, de- 
ceaseg. : 

Bre vet Second Lieut. John’ H. Heck, third ar- 
Aillery, io he second lieutenant, to fill a vacancy, 
N to date from June 28, 1848, the date of bis entry 


into the army. 
-Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 
First Lieut. Joseph Roberts, to de captain“ 
August 20, 1848, vice Smead, deceased. 
Second Licut. John A. Brown, to be first Tieb- 
tenant, August 20, 1848, vice Roberts, promofed. 
Brevet Second Licut. Robert W. Howard, 10 


Brown, promoted. ae - 
at First Regiment of Infantry. . 


Brevet Second Lieut: Samuel. H. Starr, to be 
second lieutenant, July 13, 1848, vice Anderson, 
promoted. ay 5 1 
i _ Regiment of Mounted Riflemen. 

Major William W. Loring, . to be" lieutenant 
- colonel, March 35, 1848, vice-Fremont, resigned. 
Capt. Winslow F. Sanderson, to be majur, Jan- 
“uary 8, 1848. vice Burbrydge, resigned. `° - 

Captain George B. Crittender, to be major, |- 
March 15, 1848, vice Loring; promoted 

Capt. John S. Simonson, to be major, August 
19, 1848, vice Crijtenden, cashjered. , ~ 

First. Lieut. Lewellyn Jones, to be captain, 
December 31, 1847, vice Pope, resigned. ri 

First Lieut. Noah Newjon, to be captain, Jan- 
uary 8, 1848, vice Sanderson, promote. 

First Lieut. Thomas Duncan, to be captain, 
March 15, 1848, viee Crittenden, promoted. 

First Lieut. William W. Taytor, to be captain, 
August 19, 1848. vice Simonsen, promoted. - - 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Morris, io be first 
i n January 8, 1848, vice Newton, promo- 
ed. 
Second Lieut. Francis S. K. Russell, to be first 
N March 15, 1848, vice Duncan, promo- 
ed. where , 

Second Lieut. Julian May, to be first lieuten- 
ant, „August 19, 1848, vice Taylor, promoted. 
Brevet Second Licut.-Alfred Gibbs, to be se- 
cond lieutenant December 31, 1847, vice Second 
Lieut. Hatch, appointed adjutant. 

Brevet Sccond Lieut. George H. Gordon, to 
be second lreutenaut, January 8, 1848, vice Mor- 
ris, promoted. ar a „ 29 

Brevet Second Lieut. William B: Lane, to be 
Second lieutenant, August 19, 1848, vice May, 


nepatived by the Senate. 

“First Lieut. Alexander W. Reynolds, to be 
captain, March 15, 1848, vice, -Miller, promoted 
to second infantry. : . 5 
First Lieut, Ferdinand S. Mumford, to be cap- 
lain, March 15, 1848, vice Reynolds, Assistant 
quarterad-fer, who vacates his regimental com- 
mission. : ` : 


se 


Second Lieut. Joseph B. Plummer, to be first 
lieutenant, March 15, 1848, vice Reynolds, pro- 
moted. i ; 
Second Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton, to be first 
lieutenant, March 15, 1848, vice Mumford, pro- 
moted. 
Brevet Second Lieut. Charles N. Underwood, 


.of bis entry into the army. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 
Capt. Albert S. Miller, of the first infantry, to 
be major, March 15, 1848, vice Allen, deceased. 


infantry.. 
2 First Lieut | 
tain, January 12, 1848, vice McKinstry, assistant 
quartermaster, who vacates his regimemal com- 
„issn. . s i EE 
First Lieut. James W. Schureman, to be first 
lieutenant, January 2, 1848, vice McKinstry, 
promoted. 24 Ie ; 
Second Lieut. Charles E Jarvis, to be first 
lieutenant, January 12, 1848, vice Lovell, pro- 
moted—. e et. 
Second Lieut.: Frederick Steele, to be first 
lientenant, June 6, 1848, vice Tilden, resigned. 
.~Brevyet Second Lieut. George Bruce, to be se- 
cond Jieutenant vice Steele, e to date 
| from June 28, 1848, the dute of his entity into the 


army. 


January. 12, 1848, vice Morris, promoted to first 


* 


- 


prouioted, ae 


First Regiment of Artillery. | 
e First Liew. Israel Vedgee, to be captain; Aug’ 
20, 1847, vice MackalJ, assistant adjutant gene- 
ral, who vacates his regimental commission. ` 
First Lieut. Bennett H. Hill, io be captain, 
January 12, 1848, vice Aisquith, negatived by the 
Senate. — ees S 3 8 l 
Second Lieut. Truman Seymonr, to- be first 
lieutenant, to date from August 26, 1847. i 
Second Lieut. Lewis. O. Morris, io. de first 
lieptenant, December 23, 1847, vice Green, de- 
ceased. l ee eee 
Second Lieut. John B. Gibson, to be first lieu- 
tenant, January 12, 1848, vice Hill, promoted. 1 B. 8 d : 
Second Regin fii oc _ Seexnd Lieut. Henry B. Schroeder, to be first 
l i e GS Artillery: lieuténam, Décember 4, 1847, vice Johns, pro- 
1 8 e 5 5 to be cap-| moted. ka e 
in, October 27, „vice Daniels, deceased. - |. yee Protmend® j 
e First Lieut. Francis Woolbridge, io be captain, a Kouri aula iat me 
‘Captain Lorenzo Thomas, to be major, Jan- 


December 6, 1847, vice Ridgely, resigned. 
First Lieut. Edward. D. Townsend, to be cap - uary.1, 1848, yice Cobbs, deceased. `» - 


tain, April 21, 1848, vice De Hart, deceased. 
First Liewt. Henry C. Pratt, to be captain, 
April 21, 1848, vice Townsend, assistant adjutant 
general, who vacates his regimental commission. - 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Sears, to be first iieu- 
ee October 27, 1847, vice Chapman, promo- 
ten. : 

Second Lieul. Richard H. Rush, to be first 
hheutenant, December 6, 1847, vice Woodbridge, 
promoted. : 

Second Lieut. Joseph S. Totten, to be first 
Jieutenant, April 24, 1848, vice Townsend, pre- 
moted. i - 

Second Lieut. Anderson Merchant, to be first 
licutenant, April 21, 1848, vice Pratt, promoted. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 
. Captain Gedrge, A. McCall,’ of the fourth in- 
fantry,to be major, December. 26, 1847, vice 
Baruum, deceased. ` > 21 
. First Licut. Oliver L. Shepherd, to be captain, 
December 1, 1847, vice Dovbins, dismissed? - 
First Lieut. Wijham B. Johns, to be captain, 

December 4, 1847, vice Safith, deceased. 7 
Seco d Liéut. John 'Frevitt, to be first Heuten- 
ant, Deceurber 1, 1847, wice Shepherd, promo- 
ted. | j 


io de major, January 1, 1848, vice Thomas, as- 
sistant adjutant general, who vacales his regimen- 
taf commission. 

First Lieut. John H. Gore, to be captain, De- 
cember 26, 1817, vice McCall, promoted to third 
‘infantry. S a 

First Lieut. Edward G. Elliott, to be captain, 
January 1, 1847, vice Thomas, promote. 

First Lieut. Granville O. Haller, lo be captain 
January 1, 1848, vice Elllott, assistant quarter- 
master, who vacales his regimental commission. 

Second Lieut. Abram B. Lincoln, do be first 
lieutenant, November 24, 1847, vice Ridgely, 
killed in action. . 


be second lieutenant, August 20, 1848, viee. 


Capt. Thompson’ Morris, of the second infan- 
try, io be major, January 12, 1848, vice Hutter, 


to be second lièutenant, June 28, 1848, the date 


First Lieut. Justus McKinstry, to be captain, | 


Christopher S. Lovell, to be cap- 


Captain George Wright, of the eighth infantry, i 


Second Lieut. Thomas J. Montgomery, to be 
first lieutenant, December 26, 1847, vice Gore, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. David A. Russell, to be first 
lieufenant, Jan. 1, 1848, vice Elliott, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Delaney F. Jones, to be first 
e January 1, 1848, vice Haller, promo- 
ted. ’ ' 

Second IL. ieut. Maurice Maloney, to be first 
lieutenant: May G. 1848, vice Beaman, deceased. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Hiram Dryer, to be se- 
cond: lieutenant, July 31, 1848, vice Tobey, re- 
signed. f 2 l . 

Fifi Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lient. George Deas, to be captain, De- 
cember 9, 1847,. vice Hoae, deceased. ~ - 
First Lieut. Sterne H.- Fowler, (o be captain, 
December 9, 1847, vice Deas, assistant adjutant 
general, wha vacates his regimental commission. 

Second Lieut; William Read, to be frst lieu- 
tenant, December 9, 1847, vice Deas, promoted. 

Secand, Lieut, Patrick A. Farrely, io. be first 
lieutenant, December 9, 1847, vice Fowler, pro- 
moted. i 7 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

Captain George Andrews, of the sixth infan- 
try, to be major, August 14, 1848, vice Noel, de- 
ceased. ng , i 

Eighth Regiment of Jufantry. - 
First Lieut. Joseph Selden, to be eaptain, Jan- 


| nary 1, 1848, vice Wright, promoted to fourth 


infantry. i i 

First Lieut. Arthur-T. Lee, to be eaptam, 
January 27, 1848, vice Ketlo, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Lafayette B. Wood, to be first 
lieutenant, January 1, 1848, vice Selden, promo- 
ted. . . 

Second Lieut. Alfred Crozet, to be first lieu- 
tenant, January 7, 1848, vice Lee, promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Theodore Fink, to be 
second lieutenant, August 2, 1848, vice Wain- 
wright, deceased. „ 
CoprecTicn or DATES—made by and tilh the ad- 
z viee and consent of the Senate. 


Deputy Paymaster General Daniel Randall, 
Fay Department, to date from Marck 3, 1847, 
instead of March 27,-1847. 

Second Lieut. Anhur D. Tree, second dra- 
goons, to date from Oetober 18, 1847, the date of 
the junior brevet second lieutenant (Evans) pro- 
moted in the dragoon arm,-insteud of .May 20, 
1847, and to stand on the Army. Register next 
below Second Lieut. W. D Smith. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Jackson, first artillery, 
to date from August 2U,-1847, vice Vodges, pro- 
moted, instead of August 26, 1847. 

Captain Lewis G. Arnold, second artillery, to 
date from October 27, 1847, vice Chapman, assis- 
tant quartermaster, who vacates his regimental 
commission, instead of October 19, 1847. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. J. Weid, second artil- 
leryr to date from October 19, 1847, vice Daniels, 
promoted, instead of Oclober 27, 1847. 

-First Lieut. Marcus D. L. Simpson, second 
artillery, io date from October 27, 1847, vice Ar- 
nold, promoted, instead of December 6, 1847. 

First Lieut Louis D. Welch, thita artillery, 
te date from September 8, 1847, instead of August 
13, 1847. : 
Cuptain Marcena R. Patrick, second infantry, 


.° 


‘to date from August 22, 1847, vice Anderson, de- 


ceased, of wounds recewed in battle, instead of 
August 20, 1847. a . 

First Lieut. Edward Murray, second infantry, 
Ao date from’ August 22, 1847, vice Patrick, pro- 
moled, instead vi August 20, 1847. 


[To be Continued.] 
— OO ——— 
a 5 HSA DdbARTE RSA, WESTERN Divisiox 
[Order No. 7.] Baton Rouge, Sept. 24, 1848, 


I. In order to carry out the provisions of - 
„General Orders“ Ne. 49, so far as relates to 
the Western Division, the following movements 
‘of troops ure ordered : 

. The 4th Regiment‘of Artillery, now under or- 
ders for the Gulſof Mexico, will be distributed by 
the Colonel among the several posts. The Head- 
quarters of the Regiment will be fixed in Pensa- 
cola harbor; the Senior Major has already been 
assigned to Fort Brooke; the Lieut. Col. og, if 
he do not join, the Junior Major will command 
at the New Orleans Barracks. The Col. of the 
Regiment will, until ſurther orders, exercise 
command of the 5th Military Department. The 
company of the 2d Artillery at Fort Brooke will, 


when relieved, embark for Fort Monroe, and 


Major Wade will repair to the Headquarters of 


the 3d Artillery, unless contrary orders are re- 
ceived from the Adjutant General's Office. - 
IL Phe 5th Regiment of Infantry will embark, 


as soon as transportation tan be provided, for 


Fort Smith, where it will be reported to, Brig. 
Gen. Arbuckle, commanding the 7th Military 
Department, who will cause the field officers and 
companies to be distribnted to theic stations. 
The Headquarters of tbe Regiment will be at 
Fort Gibson, ; 
The companies of the 6th Infantry now serv- 


ing in the 7th Department, will, when relieved 


by the Sth, proceed without delay to Jefferson 
Barracks, and report to Breve} Major General 
Kearney. The Medical officer who shafi accom- 
paoy the Sth Infantry to Fort Smith, will report 
to Brevet.Brig.. Gen. Arbuckle tor duty in the 
ith Department. SES d 
IL. Aster the departure of the 5th Infantry 
from East Pascagoula, the 2d Dragoons, Ist In- 
fantry, and six companies ofthé 3d Infantry will 
embark for Texas. . The companies of the 3d 
for this service will be selected by che- regimen · 
tal commander under the direction of Brevet 
Major Gen. Twiggs. The points of destination of 
these Corps and the lime and mode of embarka- 
tion will oe regutated by Brevet Major General 
Twiggs, who will embark with the last detach- 
ment, and on his arrival in Texas, assume com- 
mand of the 8th. Military Department. He will 
receive special instructions in regard to his du- 
ties in that Department. Whea relieved by the 
arrival of troops from East Pascagoula, compa- 
nies A, and E. Ist Artillery, E, 2d Artillery, and 
E, 3d Artillery, now stationed on the Lower Rio 
Grande, will embark lor the Headquarters of 
their respective Regiments. es 
IV.. None of the troops will leave East Pasca- 
goula unui the arrival and distributiopof the re- 
cruits understood to have sailed from New York 
on the Ist of September. „ 
The companies of the 3d Inſaniry designed 
for service at the Paso Del Norte will remain at 
East Pascagoula until further orders, as a guard 
to the General Hospital.. A sufficient number 
of medical otficers, in addition to Surgeon Pop 
= will be detailed to remain at the Hospi- 
tal. i 
V. Bre vot Major Gen. Kearney, in command 
of the 61b Military Department, will distribute 
the field officers and companies of thé Ist Dra- 
goons and 6th lafaniry assigned to his command. 
The companies of the Ist Infantry now serving 
in that Department, will await at Jeferson Bar- 
racks furtber orders from Division Headquarters. 
A company of the 7th -Infantry to be detailed by 
the regimental commander, under direction of 
General Kearney, will proceed without delay 40 
Baton Rouge, of which post it will.form the gar- 
Tison. . A : 
VI. The 8th Regiment of Iaſantry-will be put in 
route for New Mexico as soon as if shall beiled 
to the legal standard ; provided, in the opinion of 
Brevet Major Geo. Kearney, the rouig can be 
traversed ut this advanced season. Gen. Kear- 
ney will make an imediate report to Division 
Headquarters on this subject. - * 
Vit. The Quartermasters’ and Subsistence 
Departments will furnish the necessary facilities 
ivr the prompt execution of this order, — ` 
By order of Major Gen. TArLon: 
. (Signeu,) W. W. S. BLISS. 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Lieutenant Colonel P. St. George Cooke, se- 
cond Dragoons, has been assigned to the com. 
mand of the post-at Carlisle, Pa., and to the 
charge of the recruiting service-in that quarters 


Lieutenant Webster, of the Top. Corps of En- 
gineers, is now at Chicago, awailing tbe appro- 
val of the site in that city chosen by. Captain 
Swift, on whicb to erect an V. S. Hospital,— 
when the building will be immediately com- 
menced. | 


The Fifth Regiment.of U. S. Infantry reached 
New Orleans from Pascagoula, on the Uth inst., 
and immediately embarked for the mouth of the 
Arkansas, en route te Fore Gibson aod Fort 
Smith. l = 

Brevet Lieut. Col. D. S. Miles is in command. 
Lieut. Thos. H. Neill is Act’g Adjutant, and L. 
S. Barbour, Assistant Surgeon. E 


A regiment of mounted riflemeg is being 
raised in Onlo and Missouri to serve in Oregon. 


nee ara not agnarted until naet Qanmin æ 


` | unknown. 
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Navat.—A board for the examination of En- 
gineers in the Navy for promotion, and of candi- 
dates for admission into the Engineer Corps, is 
now ia session at the Navy Yard at this place. 
Members of the Board—Engineer-in-Chief, Chas.- 
H. Haswell, President, and Chief Engineers, Wm. 


P. Williamson and Wm. Sewell. Ir. 
l z Portsmouth (Vu.) Chronicle. 


Tue Cranwe.—This sloop of-war, just arrived 
from Valparaiso, after a short passage of sixty- 


two deys, has had an active and brilliant cruise. 
Her drew have been distinguished throughout the 
war, They assisted at the taking of Monterey, 


and were in ‘the fights of Com. Stockton, at the 


Mesa and the Rio Gabriel. They destroyed the 
gun-boats of the enemy at Guaymas, cut up their 
shipping in the Gulf of CaTifornia, blockaded the 
ports of San Blas and Mazatlan, and were with 
Com. Shubrick- when he took that place. They 
were in several other engagements. Among the 
fest, it was the boats pf the Cyane that tut out 


the enemy’s brig Contr, in the port of- Guaymas, 


under the fire of their muskeiry. They haye 
been in seven fights onshore, and ‘their less has 
been one officer and one man killed in battle, 
with a large number wounded. The Cy anne left 
the United States in August, 1845. 


SALE or tHe U. S. Fleer.—At the sale of 


U. States vessels at Gosport on Wednesday.“ 


The brig Vesuvius was purchased by Lambert 
Gittings, of: Baltimore, for 35350. Brig Aida, 


by John Hopkins, Norfolk, tor $3010. Sch. Ma- 


honese, by John Lash, Portsmouth, $1850. Schr. 
Tampico, by Rowland & Brothers, Nortolk, lor 
$1000. Schr. Bonito, by Williams, Staples, & 
Williams, Norfolk, for 11250. Steamer Spit- 
fire, by E J. Higgins & Brothers $5110. The 
attendance was large and the bidding spirited. 

' [Norfolk Herald. 
— — a aa 
Che States. 
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Massacuusetrs.—There is a report that the 
Massachusetts vote for the Presidency js likely 
to be lost this year. A late act of Congress 
prescribes that the Electora Shall be chosen in 


every State on the Tuesday following the first- 


Monday io Navember. The law of Massachu- 
setts, requires an absolyle majority (ovep half the 
entire vote cast,) to choose Electors, This, it is 
considered, cannot be secured fer General Taş- 
lar, and of course for nó one else; wherefore no 
Electors will be chosen by the people, and Ahe 
old Legislature. cannot proceed 10 choose tiit 
after the failure of a choice by the people is offi- 


cially ascertained, which cannot well be sooner- 


thana week after the day preseribed 
gress without qualifications n 
New Hampsuing is in. the same predicament, 
ifthe people do nat elect. ` TGP ae a, 
Iu: o1t.—The following is thé result-of the 
late judicial election in IIlinons: a 


by oo 


The Supreme Judges elect até Lyman Trum- 


bull, John D. Caton, and S. H. Tréat. Lorenzo 
Leland, fot the nortbern, and W. B. Warren, for 


the middle division, sre elected Superior Court 


Clerks. ` The choice m the southern division is 


Circuit Judges—In thé Ist circuit, D. M. 
‘Woodson, Judge, and M. W. Delahay, Attorney; 
2d. — William H. Underwood, Judge, and P. B. 
Foulke, Atlorney ; 3d. — William A. Denning, 
Judge ; AR. — Justin Harlin, Judge, agd Alfred 
Kitchell, Attorney, 5.—R. S8. Blackwell, 
Judge, and Wm. A, Minshall, Attorney; @/b.— 
B. F. “Sheldon, Judge ; Th. — Hugh S. Dickey, 
Judge; &h — David Davis, Judge, end D., B. 
Campbell, Attorney ; 9th— T. S. Dickey, Judge, 
and B. S. Cook, Attorney. f 


Wisconsin.—By a singular, if not culpable, 
neglect, the Legislature uf Wiseonsin has tailed 
to moke any provision for the appointment of 
Presidential electors in- that State. The Mil- 


waukee Sentinel and Gazette, says: 


A bill for the purpose was introduced-into the 
Assembly; passed by that body; subsequently 
amended in the Senate, thence returned to the As- 
sembly, and there, through some culpable neglect, 
cropped. Our State, therefore, is without any law 
prescribing how and by whom our Presidential 
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are to meet and baHot, as the Constitution of the 
United States requires them to do, ſor - President 
and Vice President. This defect though not a 
fatal, isa serious one, and might embarass the 
election. We are not prepared to say what is. 
the most advisable course to remove the diffi- 
culty. An extra session Of the Legislature, 
though a sure, would be. a cosy remedy. | 

trust that some equally efficient and. less. expen- - 
sive Corrective may be found. 


ManvlAND.-A At the late. election, four Whigs 
ond three Democrats were elected to the Senate,. 
making that body stand, politically, for the next 
two sears, fourteen Whigs to seven Democrats. 
The ſollowing'is a fist of the Senators, showing 
the years when their terms expire: 

Alleghany county Daniel Blocher, Dem. 1852 


“Washington, W. B. Clarke, Whig. 1852 
Frederick, D. W. Natl, Whig, 1850 
Montgomery W. L. Gaither, Whig 1854 
Carroll W. Roberts, Whig, 1850 
Harford ldd James Moores, Whig, 1850 
Baltimore county W. M. Carey, Dem. 1852 


C. M. Keyser, Whig, 1852 


Baltimore city 
J. D. Bowling, Whig, 1854 


Prince George's 


Ame: Arunde E. Hammond, Bem, - 1854 
Calvert ` Daniel Kent,-Dem. 1854 
Charles J. Matthews, Whig, 1854 
St. Mary's J. T. Blackistone, Whig 1850 
Cecil H. McCutlough, Dem. 1852 
Kent | W. Constable, Whig, 1850 
Queen Annes Mathias George, Whig, 1852 
Careline _ Thos. Turner, Dem. 1854 
Talbot S. Hambleton, Jr. Whig 1850 
Dorchester F. P. Phelps, Whig, 1850 
Somerset John H. Done, Whig, 1854 
Worcester P. WheleÄ, Dem. 1852 


. Souta GA ROII I. The following members of 
Congress ha ve been elected, viz., Isaac E. Holmes, 
in. te 61) (Charleston) dislriet; Joseph A. 
Woodward, 3J (Lancaster) district; Armistead 
Burt, in the 5th (Abbeville) district, Wallace, in 
the lst distriet; répresented fOrjmerly by the Hon. 
James A. Black, deceased. h u probable that 


Orr end McQueen, in zue other districts have 


bath been elected. - 

The following article, copied frem thé South- 
ern (3. C.) Chronicle, would seem to imply that 
the 1 State“ is likely to lose her vote in 
the Presidential canvass. The.Chfonicle says: 

% By an Act of Congress appointing a uniform 
day for the elegtioy of Etectors, for President 
and Vice President of the United States, to wit, 
on the seventh day of November in every-fourth 


year,- the State is debarred by two considera-“ 


tions, —frst, By its own Constitution, its Legisla- 
ture does not .mcet until the -fourth Monday in 


November in every year; and second, by the 


fuct that this Legialature elects the electors or 
Prestdent and Vice, Prestdent. Ir is therefore 
impossible lo comply with the said act of Con- 
gress, ünder this state of facts. Without enfarge- 
ment here, the question arises, how cen South 
Carolina make her vote available, or even cast 
it, at ull? Can. she; through her Chief Magis- 
trate, by tho authority -delegated 30 him, in the 
13th seotion of the 2d article of her Cobslitution, 
sio convene the General Assewbly, on extraordi- 
nary occasions,’ cast her vole an the seventh day 
of November? - or, will it be. necessary that the 
Ioth section of the let article-of the Constitution 
be altered, so that the Legislalure shall be con- 
vened at amearſier day thay the‘fourth Monday > 
in Novenfber, in order that the State may cust 
her vote in compliance with the said act of Con- 
gress ?—and. further as connected with this sub- 
ject, if the Governor, under the authority. given 
on extraordinary occasions,’ should convene the 
General Assembly of- the State, who will com- 
pose that body,—the members elect in 1846, or 
ine persons who were elected on the second 


Monday in October?” 


. Vernmont.—Tha recently elected Legislature 
ofthis State assembled at Montpelier on the Hn .. 
inst. The ‘Hon. John Kimble (Whig) was cho- 
sen. President of the Senate by a vote. of 19 to 9, 
and, by the same vole, D. W. C. Clark, (Whig) 
was elected Secretary. The House of Repre- 
sentatives made four unsuccessful ballotings for 

a Speaker, when an adjourhment took place un- 

til 9.o’clock of the following day. The first bal- 
lot, which probably is the test vote of the state 
of- parties, was as-follows : 


Villiam, C. Kittridge, (Taylor,) 105 
Horatio Needham, (Van Buren, ) 66 
Homan W. Heaton, (Cass,) . a6 
Qnattarinha. « - 
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A telegraphic publication of a later date, in 
the New York Tribune, says that Gfteen addi- 
tional ballots were made on Friday, without a 
choice. The vote on the last ballot stood: for 
Kittridge 108; for Needham 71; and for Hea- 
tun, 38. l g 

„ The majority on joint ballot is eleven, secur- 
ing to the Whigs the election of a U. S. Senator 
in the place of Mr. Upham. whose term expires 
on the 4th Marcir next. ; aan 


Fi. oA -The Charleston Courfér of the 11th 
says—' Cabell, ( Whig.) willbe elected by some 
500 majority. The majority for the Whig can- 
didate for Governor (Broun,) would be about 
1000, and the same party would have a majority 
an both Houses of the Legislature.” i 


FLOoRIDA Reer anp EVTROLADbTSs.— We have re- 
ceived, says the Baltimore Patriot, from the Hon. 
J. D. Westcott, of Florida, a document, relating 
to tbe project of draining the Everglades, an im. 
mense tract of public land of over 1,000,000 
acres in extent, lying unreclaimed and a swamp 
in the interior of that State. If the enterprise 

is ever carried out—and eminent engineers ha ve 
endorsed the pructicability of the plan—it muy 
be referred to as one of the most extraordinary 
efforts of human genius ever attempted. 


The New York Journal of Commerce has the 
following remarks upon this suiject, and upon 
the expediency of Congress directing a survey. of 
Abe Florida Coast to be made, which is also 
treated of in the pamphlet received: 


The reportshows that the average of a million 
of dollars value is annually wrecked on the Flo- 
rida Reef and Keys, for the want of an accurate 
chart of phat coast. Not less than ‘filly-three 
vessels were wrecked in 1846, valued, with their 
cargoes, at sixteen hundred and twenty-four thou 
sand dollars. ‘l'o prevent a renewal of such dis- 
asters, he proposes that our werchants memorial- 
ize Congress, tht the coast surveyors be instruct- 
ed tu explore thal part of Florida without far- 
ther delay. He also remarks, -that although 
Florida bas been held by the United States tor 
twenly-seven years, yet no original American 
Chart has ever been made of ifs ua: gerous coast; 
thal navigators have to depend upon old Spanish 
Charts, and those made by the British from 1763 
to #784, und compilations of them by Blunt and 
others. 8 ; 

“Ene Pamphlet also exhibits another project of 
great magnitude and importance. Ii is the drain- 
lug of the Florida Everglades, whereby several 
millions of submerged acres will be ‘rendered 
available fur agriculture, even for the produc- 
tion of tropical fruits, of which we depend on 
furelgners lor a supply. The project is repre- 
rented to be perlectly feasible, at the cost of 
only ball a million of dollars, but it cannot be 
cog. menged until the coast is sutveyed. 


Swamp Lanns op Louisrana.—It is well known 
that mamense quantites of land in Louisiana are 
annually inundated by the waters of the Missia- 
sippi and its tributaries, and thus rendered un- 
Hi lor cultwation. By means of levees and drains, 
more (han three witlions of acres have been re- 
claimed, in the last twenty vears, X the expense 
of the State and her citizens; apd it appears 
from the records of the Genefal Land Office, that 
there are still over two milltons of acres, whreh 

vy the same means, could de rendered produc- 
tive. ‘hese lands would be, if reclaimed, among 
the finest in the world for the cultivation of su- 
gar, rice and cotton, and their drainings would 
udd greatly, not only to the wealth, but the health 
apd convenience of the State. The General Go- 
vernment has reaped largely from.the sales of 
the lands that have heretofore been reclaimed by 
the industry ond labor of the people of Louisi- 
ana; and, at the last session ot Congress a pro- 
position was made to cede the residue of the 
, swamp lands to that State to enable her to cou- 
struct Jevees, canals and ditches lor their redemp- 
tion. The committee on Public Lands veporteu. 
favorably to the proposition, bul no definite ac- 
tion was had. The subject will nadoubt be re- 
Bumed at the next session. i 


Ninnesota TERRITORY.—A meeting was held 
-at St. Paul's in Wisconsin Territory, on the Gth 
ult., at which resolutions were passed, in sub- 
slənce :—that by the admission of the State of 
Wisconsin into the Union, the Territorial Go- 
vernment thereof has not been abolished; that 
the laws of Wisconsin are still in force in said 


out those Jaws, whose terms have not expired, 
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are still in office; that the United States, having 
once extended a government over them, could 
not rightfully withdraw its protection; that they 
have a right to be represented in Congress; that 
the Hon. John H. Tweedy be respectfully reques- 
ted to resign his seat as delegate; and that the 
Hon. John Catlin, as acting Governor, be reques- 
ted to issne a proclamation for a special election 
to elect a delegate of their choice. A meeting 
was Also held at Stillwater on the S'h inst., at 


oe the fullowing resolutions were passed: 


Whereas, By the admission of Wisconsin and 
Iowa into the Union, with the boundaries proe- 
scribed by Congress, we, the inhabitants of the 
country, fyrmerly a portion of said Territories, 
are left'without a government, or officers to ad- 
minister the laws. ; 

And whereas, By the omission of Congress fo 
organize a separate Territorial Government for 
the region of country which we inhabit, we are 
placed tn the unparalleled position of being dis- 
tranchised of the rights and’ privileges which 
were guaranteed to us under the ordinance of 
1787; and without any fault of our own, and 
with every desire to be governed by laws, are in 
fact without legal protection for our lives or pro- 


perty. . : 
And whereas, Having patiently awaited the ac- 


tion of Congress during its late session, under 
the full hope and confidence that before the ad- 
jourument of that honorable body, a bill would 
have been passed for thd organization of Ter- 


ritorial Government, to embrace our section of 


country, we have been disappointed in our hopes, 
and caunot believe that the omission of Congress 
to act in the premises can proceed from any 
other cause than a wantolt an adequate acquain- 
tance with the position ia which we are placed, 
the character of the country, ils e and 
resources. „ „ 
Therefore, be It 

- Resolved, That a memoriat be addressed to the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Coh- 
gress ussembled, and also to- his Excellency, the 


President of the United States, respeciſully re- 


questing that he will mvité the attention of that 
honorable body, m his annual message, to action 
in the premises. . s 


Resolved, That a delegate be appointed by this 
Convention, with full power to act, whose duy 
it shall be to visit Washington during the ensuiny 
session of Congress, and there to represent 
the interests of the proposed ‘territory, and to 
urge an immediate organization of the same. 


Resolved, That a committee of three. persons 
be appointed by the President of this Convention, 
residing upon the waters of the St. Croix, and 
three residing upon the waters of the Miesiss ip- 
pi, who shall collect information relative to the 
amount of business transacted and capital em- 
ployed within the limits of Minnesota Territory, 
and forward such inTurmation as suon as may be, 
to our delegate. 


Resolved, That there shall be a commiltee of 
seven appointed by the President of this Conven- 


tion, tọ act as a central commutee, whose duly 
it shall be to correspond with our delegate at 
Washington, and to adoptall other proper means 
to forward the objects uf this Convention. 

Mr. H. H. Sibiey was chosen the delegate un- 
der the second. uf the above resolutions. 

The Madison (Wis } Argus of 3 inst., says 
that Mr. Cathn, the ‘berrmurtal Secretary, and 
ex-officio Governor, (by reason of the election ot 
Gov. Dodge to the Senate of the United States,) 


lelt that city on the day befure to open un ol- 


fice within the boundaries of Minnesota, and 
take the incipient measures for an organizauen 
of the government. - . ° 
CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 
Messrs. L. Pickering & Oo.: 


Gentlemen: Please publish in your paper the 
enclosed letter lo the people of Caluoruia. | 
peo- 


wish it to stand also fur a leiter io the 


ple of New Mexico, Persons from both these 


provinces have written to me for my opin- 


ions, inthe event that Congress should fait to 


give them governments in the late session. 1 
uave written to the people of California, and the 
same letter will do ior the people of New Mexi- 


co. Being published in the papers which may 
choose to publish it, it will get to the hands of all 
in both provinces. ` 
Respectfully, &., 
THOMAS-H. BENTON. 
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it may be some time before if does so. 
mean time, while your condition is anomalous 
and éritical, and calls for the exercise of the 


right of war, is at an end. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR BENTON TO 


THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. 
The treaty with Mexico makes you citizens of 


the U. States: Congress has not yet passed the lawe 


to give you the blessing of our government ; and 
In the 


soundest discretion, and the most exalted patri- 
otism on your part, the temporary civil and mili- 
lary government established over you, -asa 
The edicts promul- 
gated by your Temporary Governors (Kearney 
and Mason, each anſignoramus,) so Tar as these 
edicts went to change the laws of the land, are 
null and void, and-were so from the beginning ; 
for the laws of a conqueied country remain in 
force, until altered by-the proper legislative au- 
thority, and that authority has not yet altered the 
laws which existed at the time of your cong rest. 

The‘lawe of California are still what they were, 
and are sufficient for your present protection, 
with sone slight additions derived from your vo- 
luntary consent, and administered by ‘officers of 
your ownelection. Having ne lawful govern- 
ment, nor lawful officers, you can have none that 
oan have autherity over you except by your own 
consent. Its sanction mus' be in the will of the 
majority. l recommend you to meet in conven- 
tion - provide fore cheap and simple govern- 
ment—and take care of yourselves, untit Con- 
gress can provide for you. You need a governor, 
and judges, and some peace and milHia officers; 
that isabout all. The Roman civil law, which 
is the basis of your law, ig just and wise, and 
only needs to be administered by upright judges, 
[alcaldes] whom you shoutd elect. Avoid new 
codes of law until iutrodueed by permanent au- 
thority. Yuu need but ‘little at present, in addi- 
uon to what you have, and that your convention 
can give you, to-wit: elections, trial by jury, and 
courts of ** Reconciliation.” ?“ 

This latter ig for the termination of disputes 
without law by the mediation af the judge: it 1s 
easily engra(ted on the Roman civil law, which 
you have, and which favors arbitration and ami- 
cable settlements. Ii is founded upon the cum- 
mand in Scripture, ** agree with thine adversary 
quickly whilst thou ort in the way with bin,” 
&e. It exists in some of the northern European 
nations, Norway speciey, where two-thirds of 
all the disputes are settled in the court of *“ Re- 
conciliation.” e 

You have been disappointed in not receiving 
the pay due yeu for military services during tte 
war. A bill passed the- Senate apprupriating 
$700,000, for that purpose: that bill was balk . d 
in the committee of the House of Representa- 
tives by lies against Col. Fremont, sent here by 
Col. Mason and the notorious Col. Jonathan Ste- 
venson. Seeing that bill was lost, a less sum of 
$200 U00 was again passed by the Senale to meet 
the most urgehl, and.best ascertained claims: it 
also Gas lost in the Huuse of Representatives 
through the effect of the seme lies. But, du not 
despair; you will yet be paid; and I believe 
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there are funds now at the di-posai of- the Presi- ` 


dent for war purposes, out of which he may or- 
der you.to be paid. a 

The emigrants want land; they went to the 
country for land. H isa great misfortune that 
Congress has passed no law to grant it to them; 
but the law will come, and granis will be wade, 
probably according to the Oregon bill that pas- 
sed the Senate some years ago— 640 acres to each 
head of a family (widows and young men over 13 
being inciuded,)—150 acres to the father for eacn 
child under 18, and the same to the wife. J would 
advise you to act upon this biil of the Senate 
all the present emigrants, aud all that shall arrive 
before Corgress establishes a government for tbe 
country, and all the old settlers who are without 
land; each to make his own location, taking care to 
avoid interferences with one another, or with oid 
claims consicered good, or even probably good, 
and making all tracts in squares, and to the car- 
dinal points. Avoid, i? possible, lawsuits about 
land, gbove everything else. They are a moth 
which eats in the crop, and often the hind itsell. 
Besides, no judgment in a land case Would be vs- 
lid, being a procession in rem unless agreed to by 
both parties—decided by arbitration, oc in couris 
of ** Reconciliation.” 

Imports which have paid no duties to the Uni- 
ted States, should pay them to you moderately, 
so as not to repress trade, or burthen the consu- 
mers: say A) per centum onthe value whence 
imnorted. Less, or even none wolud be beiter. 
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African slavery to California occupies, at present, 
the attention af our Congress. | know of noth 
ing that you can do at this time {hat can influence 
the decision of that question Here. When you 
become a State, the entire and absolute decision 
will be in your own hands. la your present con- 
dition, and with your paucity of numbers, I 
would recommend total abstinence from the agi- 
tation of the queso. Such agitation might dis- 
tract yourselves when you ought to be united as 
One man, doing harm where you are, and no good 
here. 
Two years ago when the people óf Oregon 
were left without a government, | addressed them 
a letter recommending to them peace and order 
among themselves, reliance upon Congress, and 
submission to their own voluntary government 
until replaced by another: and I promised them 
eventual protection from our laws if they so con- 
ducted themselves. They did: and the promise 
has been fulfilled. . I now make the promise to 
you, in the name of many others as well as my- 
sel; and hope to see it fulfilled on the same con- 
ditions. or = Eee ae 

. Written at-Washington City, this 27th day of 
August, 1848: and sent by Col. Fremont. — 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 


CONGRESS~PENNSYLVADIA, 1848. 


I. Levis C. Levin.. 18. Joseph Casey. 

2. Jos. R. Chandler. 14. Chas. W Pitman. 
3 H. D. Moore, gain. 15. Henry Nes. 

4. John Robbins, Jr. | 16. J. M'Lanahan, gain. 
5. John Freedley.. - | 27. Samuel Calvin, 

6. Thomas Rusa. - 18. A. J. Ogle.” ` - 

T Jesse C. Dickey. 19. Job Mann. 

8. Thaddeus Stevens. © 20. Robert R. Reed. 
9. William Strong. 21. Moses Hampton. 
10. M. M. Dimmi. 22 John W. Howe. 


11. . Chester Butler. 23. James Thompsun. 
12. David Wilmot. 24. A. Gilmore, gain. 


The majority on joint ballot in the Legislature, 
for the Whigs 9—a lie in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ro 7 

On1o.—Congréssianal Election: Kg 

1. Davi! T. Disney, | 12. Samuel F. Vinton 
2. Lewis D. Campe k, . W. A. Whittlesey, 
3. Robert C. Schenck, . Nathan Evans, 
4. Moses B. Co win; . Wm. F. Hunter, 
5. Emory D. Potter, . . Moses Hoagland, 
6. R. Dickinson, . Joseph Cable, 
7. Jon. D. Morris, D. K. Carter, 
S8. John L. Taylor, John Crowell, - 
9. Elson B. Olds, . J. R. Giddings. 
10. Charies Sweetzer, . Joseph Y. Root. 
421. Jom K. Aller, * Y : * 


I Whigs .to Italics. 


. . S A r - ` 
The library of John. A'lams, the elder, be- 
queathed to the town of Quincy by the second 
President, jusl before bis death, is to be removed 
this week from the old family mansion to the 
town hall, under the direction of his ‘grandson, 
C. F. Adams. “This library ig partly made up 
of French, German and Italian works, agd of 
itself is one of the most valuable in the country. 
As the gift of Jolm Adame, it becowes doubly 
valuable to the town and peuple. . 


“Vinetnta G0 D. Nineteen bars of gold from 
the works of Wm. Ñ. Mosely & Co., in Bug 
angham county, were yesterday exhibited to Us 
by Messrs. Dean & Brown, of this city. This 
is the result of six week's labor, a part of ite 
time with only one engine, and ia spite of obsta- 
cles arising from the scarcity of water, &c. The 
expense of procuring this geld averaged about 
$15 per diem, which brings the whole to g540. 
‘The gold wae weighed at the Bank of Virginia, 
and turned out 3,461 ducats. At 97 cents the 
cut, this makes jhe snug gross sum of $3,367,17. 
Deduct 5540, we hare for the net profit of 
o week labor 52.819, F cents., or §469,55 a 
week !— Richmond Mig. 


Public Documents. 


. 
— Seen 


Report on River AND HARBOR IEPRONEMENTS, 

Made in the House ef Represewatives, July 11, 1348. 
( Concluded from page 234. ) 

Not to speak of the self-evident absurdity of 
such a construction, it is wholly. unsuited to an 
age of practical progress, or to the condition of 
„a Vigorous and enterprising people. The early 
proceedings óf Congress aflord other aud con- 
clusive evidence in disproof of the assertion that 
the improvement of navigation by the federal 
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government is of recent origin. As early as 
1807, the Senate of the United States, by a reso- 
lution almost unanimously adopted, directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and re- 
port to the Senate, at its next session, a plan for 
the application of such means as are within the 
power of Congress, for the purposes of opening 
roads and making. canals, together with a state- 
ment of the undertakings of that nature, which, 
as objects.of public improvement, may require 
and deserve the aid of government, &.“ . 

In compliance with this resolution the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Albert Gallatin,) in the 
following ‘year made an, able and elaborate 
report, in which he recommends a system of: im- 
provements, dy means of canals, &c., involving 
an expenditure of 920,000,000; which he pro- 
posed to accumplish by an appropriation of two 
millions per annum. ‘The system then recom- 
mended, under Mr. Jefferson's’ administration, 
goes far beyond the range of improvements pro- 
posed in the bijl rejected by the President, and 
surpasses the policy now contended for -by the 
committee. We do not urge appropriations for 
-improvements of a local character, nor, recom- 
mend the Construction of roads and canals for the 
mere convenience of particular sections. But. 
accessible harbors along the sea-cuast and the 
lakes, and easy navigation of the great rivers, 
are to be’ regarded as a necessity of nationa, 
eommerce, indispensable to its proper regula- 
tion, and Congress cannot, without culpable 
dereliction of duty, neglect an object in which 
the prosperity ofthe whole country is so deeply 
oe 3 , 

Thé ority of the government to perfect the 
navigabitity of rivers was distinctly asserted as 
early as 1807,when the Senate passed a bill provi- 
ding for thg appointment of commissioners “ fur 
the purpose of examining the rapids of the Ohio, to 
ascertain whether a canal to avoid them be prar- 
licable, and which side of the river presents the 
grealest advantage for its accomplishmem; and 
also, whether the bed of the river is -capabié of 
be ing so cleared out as to admit of ascending 
and descending navigation, and the relative iw- 
portance of a canat.” ! re ass 

This object was finally accomplished by the 
construction of a canal around the falis of the 
Ohjo at Louisville. It-may be regarded as a set- 
tled principle, in the soundness of which the 
committee fully concur; that with a vigw to im- 
prove and periect the navigation of rivers, over 
which. the national commerce is conveyed, it is 


‘alike competent and within the power of Con- 


gress to remove rocks, snags, or other ob- 
stacles in fhe channel, or to construtt a new 
channel around falls or rapids, as one or the oth- 
er mode may best insure a safe and easy pas- 
sage.. k 

One of the most novel, if not the most stri- 
king, arguments presented in the message of the 
President, agamst thé expenditure of the public 


“money to improve rivers and harbors is derived 


from. the great extent of the republic. That no 
injustice may be done to his’views ia this regard, 
the fullowing extract is selected from his mes- 
sage: e Ciaran: j 
`a Regarding only objects of improvement of 
the nature of those embraced in this bill, how 


‘inexhaustable we shall find tfenr. Let the imagi- 
‘nation run along our coast, from the river St. 


Croix,-to the Rie Grande, and trace every river 
emptying into the Atifitie and Gulf of Mexieo 
to its souree; let it const along our lakes, and 
ascend ajltheir tributaries ;.let it pasa to Ore- 
gon and explore all its hays, inlets, and streams; 
and then let it raise the curtain of the future, 
and contemplate the extent of- this republic, and 
the objects of ipprovemegt it will embrace as 
it advances to Ns high destiny, and the mind 
will de startled át the immensity and danger of 
5 power which tbe principle of this bill in- 
yolves. G : ` 


`“ Already our confederacy consists of twenty- 


nine States. Other States may, at ne distant 


- ` | period, be expected to be formed: on. the west of 


our present settlements. We dwn am extensive 
country in: Oregon, stretching many hundreds 
of mites from east to west, and seven degrees of 
latitude from south to.north. By the admission 
of Texas into the Union, we have recently ad- 
ded many hundreds of miles to ouè sea-coast. tn 
all this east country berdering on the Atlantic 
and Pacific, there are many thousands of bays, 
inlets, and rivers, equally entitled to appropria- 
tions for (heir improvement wih the object om, 
braced in this bill.” 

lf we concede the force of this reasoning, we 


— =: 


must also admit that it has been fortified by the 
addition of ten degrees to our possessions on the 

Pacific cvast since the date of the message. But 
the committee are hardly prepared to admit the 
doctrine that the powers or obligations of gov- 
ernment, concerning the regulation of commerce 
and navigation, sre in any degree impaired by 
the expansion. of our national limits. On the 
contrary,.it is conceived that the vast extent. of 
our navigable waters, and the relatire augmenta- 
tion of our commerce, impose commensurate du- 
ties upon Congress. The responsibility of gov- 
ernment is rather increased than lessened by the 
growing importance and magnitude of the sub- 
ject. If appropriations in furtherance of navi- 
gation are to be abandoned or diminished by rea- 
son of our geographical extension, it follows that 
every new accession of territory brings weakness 
instead of strength, and the protection of what 
we have is inconsistént with further acquisitions. 
Unless the capacity of the government is equal 
to ite ‘territorial expanse, it results that the nation 
is (60 Jarge forthe constitution; and the agency 
of the federal power must fail to accomplish the 
great ends of its creation. The argument of the 
President.on this poiut is Hardly consistent with 
the known fact that every addition of territory 
heretofore acqnired, has been sought mainly, or 
al least ostensibly, with a view to commerciel 
advantages.. Louisiana was purchased, at a eost 
of fiſteen- millions, to secure the free navigation 
of the Mississippi., Florida was obtained, at 
great cost, because its possession was deemed ne- 
cessary to the protection of our commerce on the 
gulf. We have waged a bloody-war, and finally 
stipulated: by treaty te pay -muny millions of pur- 
chase money, to secure the ports of California on 
the Paci. 

„After paying such enormous sums to ablain the 
cammand of these great highways of commerce, 
is it rational to contend that Congress has no 
power to make them available by removiyg the 
impediments which obstruct their navigation? 

Js it constitutional and wise to exhaust millions 
in the removal of politioal restraints, if the gov- 
ernment be really incompetent to touch those na- 
tural obstacles which are far more fatal to free- 
dom and security of trade? Is the government 
supreme in its power to acquire, and yet impo- 
tent to improve ; all-powerful to purchase or an- 
nex potts aad rivers, and devoid of facujty to 
clear them out and make them accessible -to 
shipping? The Executive recently offered Mex- 
ico five millions of dollars for a right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Without 
discussing the expediency of oſſering so large a 
sum for ine privilege.of opening a commercial 
communication-through a foreign country, whist 
we refuse a single million to improve the com- 
mercial channels within our limits, it may be well 
lo inquire if the President intended seriously to 
pay five millions for a rsght of way which the 
government has no constitutional’ capacily to 
execute ? Perhaps it would be difficult io present 
a more complete illustration of the fallacy of this 
branch of- the President's argument. The com- 
mittee are unable to resist the conclusion (bat 
while government is expending the public re- 
sources in exploring the Dead Sea, and acquiring 
distant ports and possessions, it would be equally 
judicious td give some protection to our naviga- 
ting interests at home. N ok * 

Mr. Jetferson did not conceive that the federal 
authority over the waters of Louisiana was ex- 
hausjed in, the act of acquismiou. Whatever 
doubts he may have felt as to the constitutional 
power of the government to annex foreign terri- 
tory to the Union, it is evident that te entertain- 
ed none as to the power and duly, of Congress to 
adopt measures for insuring the safety of naviga- 
tion in our newly acquired bays aud harbors. 
One of the first acts ot Congress, after the an- 
nexation of Louisiana, was to direct a survey of 
the coast, from the mouth of the jssigsippi 
westward. ` ; l 
Full and comprehensive instructions were is- 
sued by the Secretary. of the Treasury, May 15, 
1806, to carry this act of Congress into effect. 
Among other things he directs the government 
agent to. examine and report * the places“ in 
whieb.the erection of light-houses, beacons or 
floating buoys would be useful, connected with 
the bearings of distinguishable objects on the 
coast or islands, and with any other observations 
tending to render the navigation safer and more ea- 
sy.” At that day the trade of the Mississippi 
was conveyed in boats of tight burthen, and ibe 
necessity for removing snags and similar obsiruc- 
ions had scarcely beeu experienced. 
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ment from its obligation to afford protection and 
security to that great interest upon which the 
treasury must depend for its means of. preserving 
the public faith. 

If we were to admit that the improvement of 
navigation involves an increase of public debt, 
‘it would not furnish a valid argument against 
moderate appropriations for that purpose. The 
facilities afforded to commerce by cpening har- 
bors and clearing. rivers, add largely to our ex- 
poct and import trade, and produce a correspon- 
ding increase of revenue It is believed that the 
expenditure heretofore made upon those objects, 
far from embarrassing our public finances, na ve, 
in fact, returned several times the amount thus 
appropriated in increased eontr butions to the 
treasury. There isa wide distinction to be ob- 
served between debts created in fartherance of 
trade and intercourse and a debt made for the 
prosecution of war, which burdens the national 
energies withpul yielding any addition to eur fi- 
nancial resources. War, whatever brilliancy of 
victory and renown may mark its progress, opens 
no springs of wealth, and yields no increase in the 
sum of public prosperity. We have expended 
more toan one hundred millions of dollars in 
waging a contest upon a question of territorial 
limits. The interest of one-fourth that sum, ap- 
plied annually to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, would, in a few years accomplish. all 
that ıs desired by those who advocate a liberal 
policy on this subject. - 

After referring io the experience of several of 
the States which have gone beyond their means 
in making internal improvements, as „ full of 
eloquent warnings,” the President mai ins that 
it properly belongs to the States to make such 
expenditures as may be necessary for the im- 
provement of the navigation wihin heir limits. 
Evidently aware of the inability of the States 
to accomplish for the whole what they have 
proved incompetent to perlorm for themselves, 
he proposes an extraordinary process to create 
the necessary respurce for that. purpose. Con- 
gress is. advised to give its consent, in advance 
and in general terms, to such duties of tonnage 
as the States may choose 40 levy for the im- 
provement of har burs and rivers. Tue utter fu- 
lulaty and mpracticabiluy of this plan is so clear- 
ly exposed in the Chicago memorial, it seems un- 
necessary for the committee to enlarge on that 
branch of the subject.. - 

The States have surrendered to the Federal 
Government complete and entire control over 
commerce. Having yielded all power over. the 
subject, including the right of taxation, which 
they previously exercised, to impose upon them 
one of the principal burdens of supporting na- 
Vigation, would be alike unjust and suicidal; 
more than all, it is eminently impracticable... 

Whilst the General Governmentenjoys all the 
advantages to be derived from the taxation of 
commerce, let it dear the bnrdens incident to its 
protection. The ocean, the lakes, aud the great 
rivers are under the exclusive maritime jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; the commerce which 
floats upon them 1s national commerce; abd every 
bar which lorbids access to their harbors, or im- 
pedes their navigation, impairs the general pros- 
perily aod retards our national progress. Coave- 
nient access to the, barbor of Cleveland for ex- 
ample, is necessary tu the commerce of every 
State bofdering on the great lakes. The re- 
moval of a snag within Arkansas, or Missouri, 
concerps every State watered by the Mississippi, 
or. Na tributaries; while the overslaugh in the 
Hudson is a hiudrance to the trade of the entire 
North and West. The subject is impdrtaut to 
the nation at large in another obvious point of 
of view. Large amounts of Government funds 
and property are amnually trausporied upon the 
western waters. It bas been estimated that the 
value of Government property at risk, anaually 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries is equal tu 
$4,794,853. ‘Lhe insurance of this amouot, at 
tbe lowest rate at which steamboat bulls are in- 
sured, would be suilicient to remove the snags 
which impede and endanger the navigation of 
those cHaunels. ‘This direct ipterest of the Go- 
verument is materially increased in time of war. 
it is but necessary to refer to the large number 
of troops and the immense amount òt army súp- 
plies conveyed by the western rivers during the 
war with Mexico. Several steamboats were 


The President assumes that “ objects of im- 
provement, of the nature of those embraced in this 
bill, are inexhaustable,” and that ! in all this vast 
eountry, bordering onthe Atlantic and Pacific, 
there are many thousands of bays and inlets and 
rivers, equally entitled to appropriations.» 

It hardly needs an argument to show that these 
extravagant apprehensions can exist only in an 
excited imagination. Having no foundation in 
reality, they will not bear the test of sober seru- 
tiny. A candid examination of the subject-will 
satisfy every mind that instead of ‘ many thou- 
sands,” there are not, and never will be, many 
hundreds of such objects, requiring appropria- 

tions from Congress. f 

The whole number of impovements, including 
breakwaters, rivers and harbors, on the seacoast 
and the lakes, for’ which appropriations have 
been made, is 105. (See Col. Abert's report.) 
It is not believed that. a larger number of new 
objects, inclnding our new possessions on the 
Gulf and the Pacific, will require government 
aid at any future period. But we are willing to 
assume that, in the progress of time, the growth 
and exigencies of commerce may demand ap- 
propriations for even twice that number of im- 
provements. Upon this-basis of calculation, it 
would follow that 315 commercial works of the 
character referred to, including those already be- 
gun, may sooner or later demand the attention of 
government. Be the number more or less, the 
committee believe that the means of the govern- 
ment will be always ample, without embarrass- 
ment to the treasury, io comptete and sustain 
such improvements as the saſety and convenience 
of navigation may require, throughout all future 
time: ‘ ; 

If we possess an extended coast, w6 have a 
‘vast and lucrative commerce; if our harbors are 
numerous, we have a multitude of ships, which 
bring tribute to (he national coffer; if we have 
many broad rivers, penetrating the interior of a 
vast continent, they convey the rich and varied 
products of many millions of. people, and serve 
as the arteries of that trade, foreign and domes- 
lic, from-which the government derives its suste- 
hance and support. A country possessing such 
unrivalled resources and advantages, boasting a 
commerce so magnificent, and a chain of. naviga- 
ble waters almost boundless in extent, can afford 
to clear its rivers from snags and furnish safe 
harbors for shipping. Whatever additional ex- 
Renditures may be demanded, by tbe necessities 
of an expanded commerce, will be more than 
-compensated by the consequent increase of reve- 
nue. a a8 : 

Anong the objections. urged by the President 
against the expediency of appropriations for river 
and harbor-improvements, the want of means for 
the war with Mexico occupies a prominent place. 
Happily, the war ts at an end. Peace is restored, 
and, with its return, the arts of peace must be 
fesumed. - The committee are aware that large 
apprapriations, beyond the ordinary revenue, 
have been required for the proseculion of the 
Mexican war. | ie 

They readily concede that this fact deserved 
due degree of weight in determining the 
amount to be expended on objects of uuility at 
home. But it will not be denied that, in framing 
the two bills rejected by the President, the last 
Congress was governed by a considerate regard 
to the condition of the treasury. The bill now 
under consideration was limited (with two or 
three pressing exceptions) to moderate sums ne- 
cessary for the preservation and repair of works 
heretofore commenced. dt is believed that-a sa- 
Ving might have been effected in the war expen- 
ses fully equal to the amount proposed by Con- 

. gress for rivers and harbors, without Im pairing 

tLe efficiency of the military service. The Pre. 
sident assuuies that the practical effect of this 
bill would have been to add the whole amount 
appropriated by it to the national debt. The 
committee feel constrained to dissent from this 
view of the subject. ‘I'hey regard all necessary 
appropriations lor the protection of our com- 
mercial interests as part of the ordinary expen- 
ditures of govercment. The current revenues 
have been tully sufficient for these ordinary ex- 
penditures, besides yielding a large surplus for 
war purposes. The national debt created within 
the last two years bas been contracted exclu- 
sively for the wac expenses, and must, in pro- 

riety, be placed under that extraordinary head. 

tis to be borne in mind that the entire debt 
must be. paid by the revenues to be drawn from 
commerce. The imposition of this heavy burden 
upon trade can hardly absolye the govern- 


a large loss of proper ty.“ fee” age 


Tze attention of the committee has been specially 
galled to the difficulty etperienced by Government 


* 


snagged on tie way, involving the Government in | 


Other oonsiderations are not wanting to show 
the importance, in a national sense, of providing 
for the facility and security of navigation. The 
heaviest and most valuable of the mails of the U. 
States are transported by steam vessels along the 
Atlantic coast, the lakes and the rivers. Conve- 
nient harbors, and clear channels, are indispensa- 


ble to speed and safety of transmission. 


It may not be considered gggictly within the 
province of the committee to urge the importance 
of this subject in connection with ovr system of 
national defence. It would not be difficult to 
show that secure and convenient harbors, and ca- 
pacious roadsteads fur our. naval vessels, are as 
essential to the strength and security of the coun- 
try in war, as to Hs prosperity in peace. ' 

This view of the subject derives additional 
force from the fact that a large proportion of the 
entire national revenue is expended upon objects 
of a military character.. The ordinary appro- 
priations for the aupport of the army and navy 
as a peace establishment, have ranged from 
twelve to sixteen millions per annum. Indeed, 
it is estimated that the proportion of the national 
treasure, applied to war purposes in time of 
peace, is equal to seventy-five per cent. of the 
whole federal expenditare. If we concede that 
the energies and resources of the Government 
are to be mainly applied in support of a system of 
national defence,-it becomes proper for Congress 
and the country to consider whether a larger 
share of the common funds shall not be’ devoted 
to the objects which; while they strengthen our 
national position in respect to war, will at tbe 
sanretime facilitate (he pursuits of industry, the 
arts of peace, and insure the nobler triumphs of 
civilization, and national prosperity. 

The President's message abounds in. ingenious 
casuistry to deprive the government of its power 
over navigation, and io show that, from the na- 


-ture and extent of the power, it cannot be exer- 


cised without corrupting and mischievous con- 
sequences. 

Loest it be suspected that his views on this 
branch of the subject are misrepresented, the 
following passages are présertted from his mes- 
sage: 

n What is denominated a -harbor by this sys- 
tem does not necessarily mean-a bay, inlet, or 
arm of the sea on the ocean. or dn our lake 
shores, on the margin of which mày exist a com - 
mercial city or town engaged in foreign ot do- 
mestic traie-; but is made to embrace waters 
where there is not only no such city or town, 
but no commerce of any kind. By it a bay or 
sheet of shoal water is called a harbor, and ap- 
propriations demanded from Congress to uegpen 
it, with a view to draw commerce to it, or to 
enable individuals to build up a towa or city on 
its margifi, upon speculation, or for their own 
private advantage.” 2 i s. $ 
-IC If thé power lo improve a harbor be admit: 


‘ted, it is not easy to perceive how the power to 


deepen every inlet on the ocean, or the lakes, 
and make Irarbors where there are none, can be 
denied.- If the power to clear out or deepen the 
channels of rivers near their mouths be admit- 
led, it is not easy to perceive how the power to 
improve them to their fountain head, and make 
them navigable to their sources, can be denied. 


Where shall the exercise dt the power, if it be 


®sumed, stop? Has Congress the power, when 
an inlet is deep enough to: admit a schooner, to 
deepen it still more, so that it will ada 
ships of heavy burden? and has it not the power 
when an inlet will admit a buat to make it deep 
enough to admit a schooner? May it improve 
rivers deep enough already to float ships and 
steamboats, and has it nu power to improte 
those which are navigable only for flat-boals 
apd barges? s & 8 8 99 2 4 a 

We have seen in our States that the interests of 
individuals or neighborhoods, combining against 
the general interest, have involved their govern- 
ments in debt and bankruptcy ; and when the sys- 
tem prevailed in the general government, and 
was checked by President Jackson, it bad begun 


to be considered the highest merit in a member 


of Congress to be able to procure appropriations 
of public money to be expended withia his dis 
trict or State, whatever might be the object.” 

* 2 9 22 3 a 2 ð 


86 Speculation, disguised under the cloak of 
public good, will call on Congress to deepen sbal- 


transports and other shipping, in consequence of tM 
neglect. of, Congress io maintain the dam at Cum- 
berland island, in the Ohio river, constructed under (he 
administration of General Jackson. 
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low inlets, that it may build up new cities on ported by fact or reason. There is no district in| is indispensable to the protection of property 
their shores, or to make streams navigable which the United States whose population would de- floating on the ocean, the lakes and the rivers. 
nature has closed by bars and rapids, that it may | sire, or consent, to abstract money from the Its exercise is demanded by a more sacred and 
sell ata profit its lands upon their banks. To | treasury for objects of local convenience, irres-| imperative obligation. It is necessary to the pre- 


pective of the general good. Our confidence in | servalton of human life. 


enrich neighborhoods, by spending within it the 
moneys of the nation, will be the aim and boast 
of those who prize their local interests above the 
good of the nation, and millions upon millions 
Will be abstracted, by tariffs and taxes, from the 


earnings of the whole people, to foster specula- 


tion and subdserve the objects of private ambi- 
tion.“ 
The committee regret that the President has 


omitted to refer to any object or provision Con- 


‘tained in the bill under discussion which is reljed 


os to justify this remarkable train of reflections 
and accusations. The power asserted by the bill, 
and now contended for by the committee, is the 
authurily residing in the federal government to 


appropriate money for the security and facility 


of commerce on national waters under the con- 


ceded jurisdiction of the United States. In the 


exercise of this, no jess than all other great pow- 


ers of government, honest judgment and correct 
discrimination are required. It is believed to be 


as little liable to abuse as any of the more im- 


ortant powers contained In. our federal system. 


r. Monroe laid down the rule that, in the ap- 
-propriation of money, Congress has “a discre- 
tionary power, restricted only by the duty to ap- 


propriate it to purposes of common defence, and 


of general, not local—national, not State bene- 


fit.” i 


. To determine whether an object is national of 
local, and concerns {he convenience of bul one 


State, or the commerce of several, can hardly be 


regarded by enlightened and upright men as one 


of the difficult mysteries of government, or as a 
dangerous trial of human integrity. That efforts 
may sometimes be made to procure appropria- 
tions fur objects comparatively unimportant is not 
emprobable: but that such efforts have been or 
are calculated to be suctessitit is emphaticelly 
denied. 
casional error should occur in ſavor of some 
subordinate or unimportant improvement, than 
our whole commerce be eqposed to peril and left 
without protection. But the Executive may be 
salely challenged to specify mny work io the re- 
jce:ed biil which is not useful to the commerce 
of the country. We might go- further and ask 
him to point dul any work connected witb navi- 
gation, on which money has been expeended by 
Congress, Which is hot of sufficient utility to jus- 
tify tbe appropriation. li is contideatly believed 
tuat no Buch iustance can. be produced. 

In comparing works of Uusdescription, dispa- 
rities will exist in the degree of necessity or 
ulihity ; but u the selection of objects by Con- 
gress, we know yi none which are not so lar be- 
weficral to our national commerce as to justify 
tbe expenditures heretufore tiade upon them. | 

If there be auy such, it remains tor the appo- 
nents of tbe system lo dische them. The com- 
mittee adopt the principle that it is both Sonsti- 
tutional and expedient io remove ovstructions 
and uuprove harbors, whether large or small, in 
nuvig ble waters ulider the federal Jucisdiction, 
and over which is borne our commerce with 
foreiga nations or among the States. Wathio this 
general principle, Congress should aim to select 
such objects, and such only as are of general ig- 


portance iu respect Ju the convenience and safety. 


of navigation. Small barbors at certain positions 
may be wore important to the security of ship- 
ping than large ports at other points. In the dis- 
tribution of expenditure, equal regard should be 
shown to the exigencies ol commerce in every 
section of the Union. The difficulty of making 
a fair distribution among the different sectious, 
upon improvements of national nuportance, is 
more imaginary tban real. In imputing a mer- 
cenary spirit to entire communities aud to mem- 
bers of Congress, ascribing their solicitude fur 
harbor and river improvements to a desire to ob- 
_tdiv money trom the treasury for seifish purposes, 
it is not easy to decide whether the President in- 
tends to be complimentary to the virtue and in- 
telligenee of the people or the integrity of their 
representatives. 


it would be inconsistent with self-respect and |: 


the respect dae to the Chief Magistrate of this 
country to characterize his expressions in such 
terms as they are-calculated to provoke. 

Bat it is due to truth, to the success which has 
attendéd our representative system, and to the 
vindication of our citizens residing in the dis- 
tricts bordering on navigable waters, to declare 
that this imputation of sordid motives is unsup- 


h would doubtless be better that an vc- 


the virtue and capacity of the American people 
will not permit us to doubt their competency to 


select honest agents for the performance of legis- 


lative duties, no less worthy of trust than those 
employed in executive functions. No represen- 
tative could hope to commend himself to the ap- 
probation of his constituents by obtaining appro- 
priations for a work promising no general bene- 
fits, but intended to forster “ private specula- 
lion.” The dangers to the treasury from specu- 
lators calling on Congress to deepen shallow in- 
lets, that they may build up new cities on their 
shores,” ere by no means commensurate with 
the President's suspicions. 

It has been the uniform practice of Congress 
to require a particular examiination and estimate, 
by a competent officer of the topographical corps, 
befure appropriating money for any object of 
improvement. An unusual share of skill would 
be required to practice a successful deception 
upon the engineer department and committees of 
both Houses of Congress, in regard to the utility 
of a harbor, or the necessity of any specifted 
work for the impravement of navigation. 

It is commonly believed, that an expenditure 
of money at an inlet having no trade, and no 
natural advantages for commerce, would netiher 
create a city or impart value to the adjacent 
ground. No one could derive much profit from 
such a speculation except the cuntractor who 
perſor- the work. That expenditures of money 
in improving rivers and harbors may yield inci- 
dental advantages to individuals, and that some 
persons may derive more benefit than others from 
such improvements, is not denied. 

: The same may be said of every large under- 
taking, and of almust every public expenditure 
whether for the construction of ships, forts, or 
light-houses. The erection of ‘a custom-house, 
or a land office, may materially advance local 
interests and -promote private fortunes. If a 
measure subserves the public welfare, it is not 
io be rejected because peculiar benefits to indi 
viduals may result incidentally. Even in the 
employment of funds forthe prosecution of a 
war, (however just and necessary,) “ private 


speculation“ has sometimes found zmple'scape, 


and abundant success, notwithstariding.the’ ut- 
most vigilance of the government. The objec- 
tions made, on this ground, to appropriations in 
aid of navigation, are equally applicable to the 
expenditure of money in most branches of the 
public service. 


The President has assumed that improvements 


of navigation may be better made, and at less 
cost, by the separate States, than by the agency 


of officers of-the Uajted States. Jo this, as in 
many other of his positions, we believe his views 
are in conflict with the past experience of the 
country. Ii is necessary Tor the government to 
maintain an able and efficient corps of engineers, 
as. part af the military establishment. But, as 


our true policy consists in the preseryation of | 


peace, it is to be hoped that wars will not be fre- 
quent. While we ate at peace, the olficers of 
the engineer corps may be employed in the super- 
intendence of public works, with great credit to 


themselves dnd advantage to the country, with- 


Out any increased charge upon the treasury. A 
body of men more capable lo direct and manage 
the prosecution of these improvements cannol be 
found in the world. The economy, skill and suc- 
cess with which former appropriations have been 
applied to the intended objects, furnish the most 
complete proof of their superior qualifications 
for this duty. It is a fact highly nonorable to 
the ser tice and the country, that, in the large ex - 
penditures heretofore made by the government 
upon public improvements, through the agency 
of the enger corps, not a dollar has been lost 
by defalcations; while it is a melancholy truth, 
that, in some of the States, heavy losses have re- 
sulted from the delipquency of public agents, 
from ill-directed eflorts, and wasteful protusion 
of expenditure. ; 

Having thus reviewed some of the grounds as- 
sigged by the President for refusing ta sanction 
the posicy established by his predecessors, the 
committee will urge but a single additional con- 


* 


sideration in support of the general views al-“ 


ready expressed. l 

The constitution confers on Congress full 
power to regulate commerce and navigation. ‘It 
has been shown that the exercise of this power 


-States has been 


-gnags and obstructions from the rivers. 


-| oppose (he success(u 


Fne number of passengers conveyed on the 
lakes and western r:vers may be inferred from 
the immense value of the passenger trade already 
exhibited. The want of harbors along the lake 
coast, the snags and other obstructions in the 
rivers may be said to cost the nation a forfeit of 
several hundred lives annually. Many conclu- 
sive and appalling details might be adduced to 
confirm the assertion. The Presidert admits that 
the power to regulate commerce among the 

roperly and legitimately exer- 
cised by acts of Cokan t for the better secu- 
rity of passengers and vessels propelled by 
steam.” These acts relate to the structure ma- 
chinery, and inspection of steamboats. The con- 
cession of power to protect passengers yields the 
whole ground now contended for. It only re- 
mains to induire what means are most effectual 
to guard passengers from the perils of naviga- 
tion. ‘The committee cannot hesitate in answer- 
ing this inquiry. It requires additional and bet- 
‘er harbors on the lakes, and the removal of 
More 
lives are lost from these dangers and the impedi- 
ments than from the explosion of steam boilers. 
To regulate the machinery of steam vessels by 
law, aod yet leave them exposed to destruction 
on inaccessible coasts, and upon rocks and bars 
clearly within the power of Congress to remove, 
is an idle affectationof bumanity. Such a policy 
reflects dishonor upon the intelligence ofe the 
country. Ii imphes that the government is wan- 
ting either in power or iu spirit to afford that 


‘protection to its citizens which is the first. care 


of every enlightened people. 
The House having already déclared., (by the 
adoption of a resolution offered in December 
last by the Hon. Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois hat 
the geveral government has ihe power to con- 
struct such harbors and improve such rivers as 
as are necesssary and proper for the protection 
of our commerce, which will doubtless receive 
the sanction of Congress at its present session, 
perbaps no further expression of opinion is nee- 
ded to inform the country of the sentinents en- 
tertained on this subject by s majority of the 
House. Tue committee have deemed it proper 
however, to embody their views in the following 
resolutions which they recommend to the House 
for adoption. . : 

[See Resolutions on page 39.] 

(x aa — 


The Presidency. 


LETTER FROM Mx. cALHO0W]. : 

The Charleston Mercury publishes the follow 
ing letter from Mr. Calhoun, defining his posi- 
lion: 


Fort HI., Sept. 1, 1848- 


Mr Dear Sin: — Tour report of my remarks, 
considering the circumstances under which it was 
made, was as good as could be expected. 

li will not be possible for me to write out my 
remarks in full, as you desire. I find my engage- 
ments, during the short interval until the next ses- 
sion, are such as will fully engross all my time, 
and leave me no leisure for relaxation, which 1 
greatly need and desire. Among others, I havea 
speech to write out from uotes | brought with me 
from Wastington, which will, in part, embrace 
the views l touk in that J delivered in Charles- 


ton. 
There 1s, I think, but little excitement as to 


‘the Presidential question In this quarter. I fear 


it is not the case with you. 1 see, after all the 
pains 1 have taken to be distinctly anderstood as 
lo my position, I have not escaped misconstrur- 
tion: which 1 attribute to party zeal. If my 
friends on both sides, would regard me as taking 
no part between the two candidates, and as stan- 
ding on independent gronne, ready to suppart or 
„ as his measures may or 
may not accord with the ‘principles and views of 
policy which have long governed me, tbey would 
avoid all misapprehension. [ese much to con- 
demno and liuile to gate of either candidate, 


ours truly, 
J. C. CALHOUN. 


Nominations of Free Soil Electors for Presi- 
dent abd Vice President have been made in each 
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The Charleston Courier of the 13th inst., con- 
lains the proclamation of Governor Johnson of 
South Carolina, dated the day previous, calling 
upon and requesting the Senators of the General 
Assembly of that State * whose terms of office 
have not expired and those who have been now 
recently elected,” to convene at Columbia on the 
first Monday in November now next ensuing, that 
they may be present in the House af Represen- 
latives on the said Tuesday next after the said 
first Monday in November, to appoint electors of 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
in conformity to the Act of Congress, approved 
23d January, 1846. He Ns a 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The Presidential election will take place on 
the 7th of November next, simultaneously 
throughout the Union. The law-of each State 
governs its own election. When any State shall 
have held an election for the purpose of choos- 
ing electors, and shall fail to make a choice on 
the day aforesaid, then the electors may be ap- 
pointed on a subsequent day, in such manner as 
the State shall by law direct. 

Wasbingtoh was unanimously chosen the first 
PreSident, and was inducted into office on the 
30th April, 1789. He was in office eight years. 
From the third Presidential term, the Electoral 
voles were as follows: i : 


For President. For Vice-President. 


: i Election of 1796. 
John Adams 


71 T. Pinckney 58 
Thomas Jeferson 63 Aaron Burr 50 
: Election of 1800. ; 
Thomas Jeferson 73. Aaron Burr 73 
John Adims 64 FT. Pinckney 58 
h Election of 1804. 
Thomas Jefferson 162 George Clinton 162 
Chas. C. Pinckney 14 Rufus King 14 


_ Election of 1808. 
James Madison 122 George Clinton 118 
Chas. C. Pinckney 45 Rufus King 147 
; Election of 1812. 
James Madison 128 Elbridge Gerry 
De Witt Clinton 89 Jared lagersoll 58 
; Election of 1816. 

183 D.D. Tompkins 113 
34 Opposition scattering. 
Election of 1820. 

James Monroe 218 D. D. Tompkins 

But 1 vote opposition Opposition divided. 
Election of 1824. 

Andrew Jackson 99 J. C. Calhoun 

Jobu Q. Adams 84 N. Sanford, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Crawiord 41 Nathantel Macon 

Henry Clay 


128 


James Monroe 
Rufus King 


212 


182 
30 
24 

37 And w. Jackson, Te. 13 

; M. Van Buren, N. Y. 9 
Henry Clay, Keu. 2 


No choice having been effected by the electors, | : 


John Quincy Adams was chosen President by the 
‘House of Representatives. 
Election of 1828. 
178 J. C. Calhoun 171 
83 Richard Rush 83 
William Smith |. 7 
Election of 1832. ö 


Andrew Jackson 
John Q. Adams 


Andrew Jackson 219 M. Van Buren 189 
Henry Clay 49 John Sergeant 49 
John Floyd 11 Witiam Wilkins 30 


William Wirt 7 Lee, II; A. Etlmaker 7 
, Election of 1836. 
Martin Van Buren 170 R. M. Johnson 
Wm. H. Harrison’ 73 Francis Granger 
Hugh L. White 26 John Tyler, Va. 
Willie P: Mangum 1) 
Daniel Webster 14 : 
7 Election of 1840, i 
Wm. H. Harrison 234 John Tyler, Va. 
Martın Van Buren 60 R.M. Johnson 48 
L. W. Tazewell 11 
. i - James K. Polk ` ] 
Election of 1844. 
James K. Polk 170 George M. Dallas 170 
Henry Clay 105 T. Frelinghuysen 105 
For the electoral vote of 1844, the popular vote 
-in each of the States, and the abolition vote, see 
page 140 of the Register. The following is the 
aggregate vote for the years named, viz :-— 


147 
77 
47 

William Smith, Ala. 23 
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1,162,481 - 1832 1 290.498 
1836 1.501.289 1840 2,402 658 
1844 2,702,549 


At the same rate of increase, the aggregate 
5 of the present year would exceed three mil- 
ions. = 

i Electoral College. . 

Each State is entitled to a number of Electors 
equal to ils representation in both Houses of 
Congress. The Electoral College, under the 
election of the 7th of November next, will be 
constituted as follows: 


Maine, . 9 Tennessee, 13 
New Hampshire, 6 | Ohio, 23 
Massachusetts, 12 | Louisiana, 6 
Rhode Island, 4 | Mississippi, 6 
Connecticut, 6 | Indiana, 12 
Vermont, 6 | Hiimois, 9 
‘Maryland, 8 | Alabama, 9 
Virginia, - 17 | Missoani, 7 
North Carolina, 11 | Arkansas, 3 
New York, 36 | Michigan, 5 
New Jersey, 7 | Florida, 3 
Pennsylvania, ` 26 | Texas, . 4 
Delaware, 3 | Iowa, 4 
South Carolina, 9 | Wisconsin, 4 
Georgia, 10 -— 
Kentucky, 12 | i Total, 290 


Necessary for a choice, 148. 

The four last. mentioned States have beeo 
added since the election of 1844. 

Alf the States vole directly for Electors, ex- 
cept South Carolina, which elects by the Legis- 
lature.. An extra session of that boy will be 
convened to meet the requisition of the law. 

In case there is no choice of President by the 
Electoral College, the election devolves upon the 
House of Representatives; but in that case the 
voles are given by States—the single member 
from Delaware, Florida, or Arkansas, having 
the same power a8 (hé thirty-six members from 


New York. The politics of the State delega- 

lions in Congress, stand at present as follows : 
Whig. Democratic. Tied. 

Vermont, - Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Rhode Island, . 
Connecticul, S. Carolina, Georgia—3. 
New York, Alabama, 
New Jersey, Mississippi, 

Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Delaware, ‘Texas, 
Maryland, Arkansas, ` 
North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, „ o 
Florida, Indiana, ` 
Ohio, 5 llinois, 
Kentucky — 12. . Michigan, 

i Missouri, 

Jowa, ; 


Wisconsin—15. 0 | 
Should there be no election by the House, the 
Constitution provides tha the Vice-President 
shall act as President.” 
The election of Vice-President, in. case the 
Electoral College fails to effect a choice, devolves 
upon the Scuate.— V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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In a case in Cincinnati, where a writ wasis- 
sued to bring before the U. S. District Court, 
parties charged with counterfeiting U. S. coin, 
and to stay proceedings in the State Court, Judge 
McLean decided that the State Courts have con- 
current jurisdiction with the United States Courts 
in this and like cases, in accordance with a de- 
cision already made by the Supreme Court, al- 
though previous to this decision, he had, individ- 
ually, entertained a contrary opinion, 


The case of TunxER RonERTS (noticed briefly on 
page 191 of the Register), a free colored man, who 
was arrested at Louisville, Kentucky, under the sta- 
tute prohibiting the migralion of free negroes into 
that State, and on failure of giving bond, was sold 
Sor aterm of servitude, was brought up before the 
Circuit Court of Jefferson, upon an appeal, when the 
following opinion by Judge W. F. Bullock, confirm- 
ing the proceedings of the Court below, was given. 
We are indebled to the Louisville Journal for ii: 

Turner Roberts vs. the Commonwealth. 

Turner Roberts, a free man of color, having 


migrated from Indiana to Kentucky, and re- 
mained thirty days, in violation of the act of the 
Legislature approved the 24th day of February, 
1846, (see Sess. Acts,) was arrested, tried and 
convicted before a justice of the peace for the 
county of Jeflerson, and required by said justice 
to give bond with the conditions required by said 
acl, or else to be sold to the highest bidder for 
the term of twelve months. By a writ of prohi- 
bition issued by the chancellor of the Louisville 
chancery court, and returnable to this court, and 
ulso by writ of habeas corpus, both granted upon 
the petition of said Roberts, the covstitudionality 
of the act referred to is presented for adjudica» 
lion. F . 

It is contended,.on the part of Roberts, that 
this act is unconstitutional and void, as covflicting 
with We 2d section of the 4th article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is in these 
words: The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of the 
several States.” 
ls the petitioner a citizen within the meaning 
of the Constitution ? ` 

In. order to ascertain the true relations which 
the free blacks sustain to our institutions, it is 
necessary to look to the origin of the Govern 
mem, and to inquire into the principles and 
views of those who founded and established it. 

Before the adoption of the Constitution a 
marked distinction existed between the while 
race and the black race. The latter was sub- 
jected then, as now, to social, civil, and politcal 
degradation. The contemporaneous legislation 
of the colonies and the States proves beyond 
doubt that at that period this was the fixed and 
prevailing sentiment. They or their ancestors 
had beeu torn by the hand of violence from their 
native country and forced upon the people of 
America. They had not settled bere as a com- 
munity of people, secking the blessings of a free 
Government, but had been imported into the 
country as property. They were evidently looked 
upon as p distinct and separate race—as being 
amongst us, but not of us. 


It cannot be supposed that the representatives 
of the slave Stales were prepared to sanction the 
‘principles of political equality in the while and 
black races. Public sentiment, pride of charac- 
ter, and a just regard for their own interests for- 
bid the supposition that they would have con- 
sented to admit the mass of free negroes to a full 
and equal participation in the Government. The 
same fixed and unalterable disparily in the social 
and political condition of, the two races which 
exists now was then fully recognized-and appre» 
ciated. {tis known that the proposition enter- 
tained by some of the arming ol the free negroes, 
in the war of the Revolution, was generally 
condemned vo the avowed ground that they 
could not be trusted, and that such a pohey 
would be prejudicial to the best interesis of the 
country. ` Ko 7 

The conviction that the two races could never 
be brought to lraternize under the same mautu: 
tions had been distinctly recognized, und n stri 
kingly illustrated by the fact that at a very early 
period, the policy of colonizing the free blacks 
into a sepacate community was suggested by en- 
lightened statesmen and philauthropists, both in 
England and America. 


Lord Mansfield had decided, in 1772, that the 
slave who touched the soil of Britain was there- 
fore free. The effect of this decision was the 
immediate liberation in England of a large num- 
ber of blacks. The necessity of separating ih in 
from the whites for the benefit and advantage of 
both races was obvious to all who observed the 
condition. There, as here, they were ine vie- 
tims of a social oppression from which uo juci 
cial decision could possibly redeem them. As 
the only adequate remedy tor: the evil, that dis- 
tinguished man who had rendered himself so H- 
lustrious by the defence of Somerset, Granville 
Sharp, formed the beveyolent design of trans- 
porting them io Africa. Ii to this cause that 
the British colony of Sierra Leone is mainly u- 
debted for its existence. 


In 1777, Mr. Jefferson, under a deep contie: 
tion that a free negro pepulation wae au evil, ade 
vanced the idea of setting apart a portion of the 
public domain, with a view of separating them 
from the whites. The idea that the relation of 
inferiority which the free negro in the United 
States sustains to government and society is fixed 
and inevitable, Was early implanted in the puolic 
mind, and lies at the basis of the great aud be- 
nevolent scheme of African colonizauon, which 
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must sooner or later call to its support the 
mighty energies of the republic. 

These facts ‘are adduced merely to illustrate 
the views which must have been entertained in 
reference to this class of inhabitants by the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, at the period of its 
adoption. i 

We are now led to consider the true meaning 
of the elause of the Constitution which, it is said 
has been violated by the act of the Legislature of 
Kentucky. a 

` iltis clearly within the province of the State 
governments to define the ‘privileges and im- 
munities” of citizenship within their respective 
limits. But this power must be exercised sub- 
ject to the restraints and provisions of the federal 
constitution. It was in view of the exercise of 
thie power by the States, that the clause alluded 
to (sec. 2, art. 4) was incorpopated in the consti- 
tution. it was no doubt intended by this provi- 
sion to engraft upon the constitution the law of 
comity, which was to be observed by the several 
States of the Union in reference to the ciwzens 
of each. In this connection the phrase privi- 
leges and immonities” evidently refers to the 
civil and not to the political rights of the citizens 
of the several States. R cannot be supposed 
that it was intended to give to the citizen of one 
State the right to interfere in the political affairs 
of another State; but it is clearly the object of 
this clause to.seeure to him the full exercise 
and enjoyment of all the civil rights which sre 
conferred by the State upon the citizen himself. 
-The rights of personal security and property are 
among the rights intended ta be secured and pro- 
tected. : 

o use the language of Judge Story in com- 
menting on this clause of the Constitution; * it 1s 
obvious that, if the citizens of each State were 
to be deemed aliens to each other, they could 
not take or hold real estate or other privileges, 
except as other aliens. The intention of this 
elause was to confer on them, if one may say so, 
general citizenship, and to communicate all the 
prizileges which the citizens of the same Slate 
would be entitled to under the like circum- 
stances.” = 

In the interpretation ef this clause, however, 
we must look to the Constitution’ itself to ascer- 
tain who are citizens, in the sense in which the 
term is here used. The class of persons referred 
to, must not oniy be citizens of-the States respec- 
tively, but also of the United States. Jt-is ad 

‘mitted that a State may cunfer.civil and political 
rights upon cny class of inhabitants, to be exer- 
cised within ber own limits, and in reference to 
her own institutions. But since the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, no- State can make a 
citizen, whilst Congress holds the power of adop- 
ting an uniform mode of naturalization. This 

power is based upon the assumption of the right 
by the General Government lo prescrive the con- 
ditions of cilizensbip. And the exclusive exer- 
cise of this power by Congress, which is now 
universally conceded, is necessary ta the success- 
ful operation of our complex, yet hal monious 
system of Government. 

Who, then, are citizens within the meaning 
and contemplation of the Federal Constitution ? 

The term citizen has, indeed been variously 
employed, and its meaning will depend on the 
context, and on the age or nation in which it is 

. used. But in our Government there can be but 
little didicully in arciving at the true import. It 
necessarily implies a participation in the sove- 
reigniy of the State. ‘The principle is a distin- 
guisbivg characteristic of avepresentative Repub- 
lic. 

The term cilizen is derived from the Latin 
word “ civis” or * civilas,” in their origin signify- 
ing a citizen or the State itself. Civis was one 
who was invested with the privileges of the city, 
or State, as contradistingdished from those to 
whom these privileges were denied. Durmg the 
best and the purest days of the Roman Republic, 
to be a citizen in the tull sense of the term, was 
to have been mvested with what were termed the 
**privatum jus,” and the “publicum jus, 
or in other words, the three requisitles— Ist, 
to be an- inhabitant of Rome; 2dly, to be 
enrolled in one of the thirty-five tribes, and 
Sdly, to be capable of dignities. This last requi- 
Site implied and included political privileges. Ac- 
cording to the theory of our Government, there 

s but one class or grade of citizens, and that ne- 
cessarily implying an equality of rights. With 
us, citizen is not an unmeaning distinction. The 
former word relates to Governments where the 

~paoole hare do lot nor part in the sovereign pow- 


er. The latter on the contrary, signifies what 
every while man in the Union, possessing the ne- 
cessary legal qualification, may be called, a sove- 
reign. Chancellor Kent, in speaking upon the 
subject, has aptly denominated them “ Ropublican 
Freemen.” 

The celebrated Rousseau, alluding to the for- 
mation of a free Government, says, that, “ this 
act of associatian converts the several individual 
contracting parties into one moral collective 
body composed of as many members as there 
are votes in the assembly.“ And again,“ this 
public person used formerly to be called a city — 
now a Republic. With regard to the associates 
themselves, they are collectively called the 
people and separately citizens as partaking of the 
sovereign authority, and subjects, as subjected 
lo the authority of the State.“ This doc- 
trine results necessarily from the very structure 
of a Republican Government, and has been fully 
and periectly developed in our American, institu- 
lions. 

The capacity of man for self-government and 
his right to a full participation in the sovergignty 
of the State were the great truths to be develop- 
ed in the formation of the constitution. This 
experiment was the joint work of men who be- 
longed to the same race, who had imbibed and 
cullivated a spirit of republican equality, and 
were governed by a common impulse. it was 
undoubtedly the object of our ancestors to es- 
tablish a free governmeut for themselves and 
their posterity; and it is equally true that the 
governament thus.created derives all of its powers 
(rom the consent of those who established it. 

Puffendoctl, in his celebrated treatise on the 
law of nalure and nations, says, that, “since every 
State is constituted by meu submitting their walls 
to a single person or to an assembly, they princi- 
pally have a title to a name of members by whose 
covenants the society was first incorporated and 
they who regularly succeed into the place of 
those primitive founders.”—Book 7, chap. 2, sec. 
20. i 

In the language of Grotius, * Potestas civilis est 
quæ civitatı præst. Est autem civitas cœlus per- 
lectus hberorum hominum juris fruendi et com- 
munis utilitatis causa suciatus.” la accordance 
with these obvious principles, the preamble of 
the constitution declares, We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings Of liberty to ourselves and our posteri- 
ty, do ordain and establish this constitution for the 
United. States of America.” The only parties 
to this political compact, so far as the court is 
advised, were the free white inhabitants of the 
United States. No portion of the African race, 
whether bond or free, had any participation in 
the formation of the constitution. In the debates 
of the convention which adopted that instru- 
ment, no trace whatever is to be found of the 
recognition of the rights of this class of inhabi. 
tants to the exalted privileges of American ci- 
tizens. They were laboring al this period under 
the most rigorous, social, civil, and political ine- 
quality. The early legislation of the Colonies 
and the States were all based upon their ac- 
kuowledged inferiority. As a practical question, 
it was as evident then as now that the white and 
black races could wot be associated upon terms 
of equality. i 

A-practical illustration of the true theory of 
the constitu ion inrelerence to the free negro popu- 
lation is lurnisued by the action of the Govern- 
ment itself, 

The constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power to. establish an uniform rule ol na- 
turalization.” By virtue of this power tho first 
naturalization law was passed by Congress in 
1790, and contains these -words—“ any alien 
being a free white person, may become a citi- 
zen by complying with the requisites hereinafter 
mentioned.“ in all the subsequent acts upun the 
same subject, in the years 1795, 1798, 1802, 1813 
and 1824, the same refereace is made to free 
white persons who may,pecome citizens. ` It is 
obvious thal, by the letter and spirit of these va- 
rious Jaws, the inhabitants of Africa and their 
descendents are excluded from citizenebip iu the 
United States. The conclusion is almost irre- 
sietible that it was the object of Congress, in 
these various enactments, lo carry out the origi- 
nal design of the founders of the Government, 
and to perpetuate that distinction which existed 
from he beginning. The passage of these laws 
is 10 strict accordanee wilh the whole series of 


the acts of our ancestors in relation to the Afri- 
can race. i 

lt will be recollected that the slave trade was 
not finally abolished in the United States until 
the year 1808. Suppose a native African, brought 
into any slave State in the Union from his own 
country and emancipated by his owner—would 
the act of emancipation make him a citizen? The 
deed would make him free, but would he there- 
fore be a citizen? If so, the act of a single slave- 
holder would be more potent than the whole 
power of the State—such an act we have seen 
is beyond the power of the State, and belongs 
properly and exclusively to the General Gov- 
ernment. 

This view of the subject seems to be conclu- 
sive thal an emancipated negro, though free, can · 
not be a citizen. 

Nor can the case be altered by relation to the 
descendants of such emancipated African. Na- | 
tivity alone does not confer citizenship. If so 
a slave would be a citizen. Nor does the fact 
of being boro free, of self, confer this right. 
The person thus born, must, as a general rule, be 
entitled tu the high privilege of partaking of the 
government of the State. lu this respect, the 
condition of the descendants of such emancipa- 
ted megroes is not unlike that of the freed slaves 
and their descendarts in the earlier days of the 
Roman Republic. There neither the freed slave 
nor his descendants, wheresvever born, coul! be 
citizens or intermarry with citizens. The free- 
boro child of the freed slave was as perfectly 
disfranchised as his father. The same princi- 
ple applies in America. The emancipated negro 
and his descendunts to the last generation are 
alike deprived of citizenship. 

The action of the State governments, ever 
since the adoption of the Federal Cunstitution, 
has been predicated upon this distinction hetween 
the black and white races. Chancellor Kent in. 
speaking upon this subject says: ‘In most of the 

nited States there is a distinction in respect to 
political privileges between free white persons 
and free colored persons of African blood, and 
in no part of the country do the latter, in point of 
fact, participate equally with the whites in the 
exercise of, civil and political rights. The Afri- 
can race are essentially a degraded caste, af iu- 
ferior rank and station in society.“ (2. Kent's 
Com. 258, 2d edition.) In thé free States of 
Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michie 
gan, laws of a similar character and identical in 
principle with the act of the Legislature of Keu- 
tucky which is now under. review, hase been 
enacted und rigorously enfurced. In the State 


‘of Indiana, -whence the petitioner emigrated, 


there is a statute involving the same principle 
and not less onerous in its provisions in refer- 
ence to this class of inhabitants. Almost every 
slave State in the Union has showm tts sense of 
the true practical relations which free negroes 
sustain to our government, by enacting such laws 
as were best calculated to exclude them from 
their limits. . 

That the States possess the right under th 
Constitution to enact such laws, has been decided 
by the Supreme court of Tennessee, in the “case 
ol the State vs. Claiborne,” ( Viciggs’s Rep. 331.) 
The court say, ‘tujon the whole, by whatever 
appellation we may designate Iree negroes, whee 
ther as perpetual inhabitants, or citizens of an 
inferior grade, we feel satisned that they are not 
citizens io Che sense of the Constitution ; and, 
thereture when coming among us, are not enti- 
Ued to the ‘privileges and immunities’ of citizens 
ot the State.” lu the State of Indiana the same 
principle has been recognized. (See the cases 
of the “State vs. Cooper.“ Blacktord’s Rep., 5 
vol. p, 258, and Babtiste vs. State, do. 284.) 
The case of Amy vs. Smith, (1 Little 326,) cone 
tains an authoritative expositton, by the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, of the true meaning of the 
term “citizen,” in this clause of the Constitution. 
lu the language of the court, ‘*no one can there- 
tore, in the correct sense ol the term, be a citi; 
zen of the State, who is not entitled upon the 
terms prescribed by ths-iostitutfons of the State, 
to all the rights and privileges conferred oy 
those institutions upon the highest class of so- 
ciety.” 

Tbe Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
decided in the case of Hobbs vs. Fogg, (6, 
Watis, 552,) that “a negro or mulatto is not 
entitled to exercise the right of suffrage,” un- 
der the clause of the Constitution of that 
State, guaranteeing the right to “freemen.” The 
language of Chief Justice Gibson is this: Thus, 
till the instant when the phrase on which the 
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question turns was penned, the term freeman had 
a peculiar and specific sense, being used like the 
term cilizen, which supplanted it, to denote one 
who had a voice in the public affairs. The citi- 
zens were denominated freemen even in the Con- 
stitution of 1776; and, under the present Con- 
stitution, the word, though dropped in the style, 
was used in Jegislative acts convertibly with the 
electors so late as the year 1798, when it 
grew into disuse.” The word “freeman” is cer- 
tainly more comprehensive than citizen.“ Ne- 
veriheless, though a free negro be permitted to 
be both a man and free, yet it is held that he is 
not entitled to vote. ‘This decision is based upon 
the ground that the language used should be in- 
terpreted in accordance with tie occasion, the 
times and the circumstances under which it was 
written, as well as with regard to the parties 
speaking, the parties addressed, and the subjects 
treated of. The free blacks were not in the 
contemplation of the convention of Pennsylvania, 
when these broad terms were employed. They 
were out of the pale of the community of 
white freemen, for whom the.cunvenlion was de- 
liberating. 

Chief Justice Dagget, of Connecticut, in a case 
which came before him in 1833, decided that 
{ree negroes were not citizens within the mean- 
ing of the 2) section of the 4th article of the 
Constitution. He uses this language :—* The 
persons contemplated in this act (colored per- 
sons) are not citizens within the obvious mean- 
ing of that section of the Constitution of the 
United States which J have first read.“ Again: 
“To my mind, it would be a perversion of terms 
and the well known rules of construction to say 
that slaves, free blacks, or Iudians were citizens, 
within the meaning of that term, as used in 
the Constitution.” See 10, Connecticut Re- 
ports, 339. ; 

It is a proposition which cannot be disputed, 
‘that, the most comprehensive language in the 
bills of rights aud constitutions of the d ferent 
States has not been interpreted to include the 
rights of free negroes. For instance, it is de- 
clared in the bill of rights in the State of Mary- 
Jand, „thai the right of the people to participate 
in the Legislature, is the best security of liberty, 
and the fuundation of all. free government, and 
for this purpure every man having property in, a 
common interest with, and an attachment to the 
community, ought lo have the right of suffrage.” 
These words, in their Iiteral signification, would 
certainly include free negroes, yet this inestima- 
ble right has never been-exercised or asserted by 
this class of inhabitants in the Stale of Mary- 
land. Other and numerous examples of a similar 
character, derived from the constitulions of the 
different Staics, might be adduced to illustrate 
ibis position. 

The great political truth contained in the de- 
claration of independence, “ that all men are 
created equal,” certainly comprehends the whole 
human family. But it does not therefore follow 
that the authors of that declaration intended to 
commit themselves to a political copartnership 
with the African race. Such a supposition is 
contradicted by all their acts, and the whole po- 
licy of the government from that day to this. 
Nor is it necessary to resort to sophistry to vindi- 
cate them against the charge of inconsistency. 
They were not visionary enthusiasts, bul states- 
men and philusophers, not less distinguished for 
their sound practical wisdom in the science of 
government than for their enlightened and com- 
prehensive views of the rights of man. The 
tact that such u government, as they proposed to 
establish, could derive no strength or support 
from a sree negro population, had not eseaped 
their observation. It was obvious to them, as it 
is to us, that the African race is au exotic which 
does not and cannot flourish io American soil. 
There is that in the character of our institutions 
and the nature of man which forbids it. 1t is not 
too much to say that (here is a Jaw above all hu- 
man laws, which consigus the liberuted Alrican 
in his best estate to inevitable degradation, so 
long as he rewajss under the influence of Ameri- 
can institutions. The two races can never be 
blended into one, or placed upon terms of politi- 
cal and social equality. 

The formation of a government based upon 
the equal rights of those who constructed it, and 
yet with Alrican slavery engratled upon it, aud 
encumbered with a population such as has been 
described, was the problem to be solved. It was 
wise, therefore, as well as just, in view of the 
successiul issue of the ex perunent on which they 
were about to enter, and ef the best interests of 


the republic, to commit the destinies of the 
government into the hands of the people, for whont 
and by whom it was created. 

It is evident from this view of the subject, that 
Turner Roberts is not a citizen within the mean- 
ing of the term as used in the constitution. ‘That 
term refers to the free white inhabitants born 
within the United States or naturalized under the 
law of Congress. All such are entilled, with the 
requisite legal qualifications, to participate, either 
personally or representatively in the sovereignty 
of the State. Blacks, whether bond or free, are 
subjects and not citizens in the sense of the con- 
stitution. They owe allegiance and subjection 
to the government and are entitled to its protec- 
tion; but they are excluded by the organic law 
from the enjoyment of the essential rights of an 
American eitizen. ; f 

It ıs adjucged therefore that the act of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, the constitutionality of 
which has been qnestioned in this proceeding, is 
valid and binding, and that the petitioner, Ro- 
berts, having violated its provisions, must submit 
to its penalties. 

S — — ' 


. SCIENTIFIO. 


SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 


Professor Hen ry's exposition, made before the New 
Jersey Historical Society, at Princeton, on the 27th 
ult., by invitation of the Executive Committee: 


- Professor Henry presented to the Society an 
account of the organization and progress of the 
Smithsonian Institution. He stated in the com- 
mencement of his remarks that he hoped the 
communication he was about to make would not 
be considered irrelevant to the objects of the So- 
ciety, since the plan which had been adopted for 
the organization of the I: s'itution contemplated 
co operation with the Historical; Literary and 
Scientific Societies of our country. 

James Smithson, of England, left his property, 
upwards of 5500, 000, in trust to the United States 
of America, in his own words, * to found at Wash- 
ington, under the name af the Smithsonian Institution, 
an establishment for the increase and d fusion of 
knowledge among men.“ 

The tru-t, itis well known, was accepted by our 
Government—the money was paid to an agent ap- 
pointed to receive it, and by him deposited in the 
United States Treasury, in British gold. The 
government therefore became responsible for the 
faithful discharge of the obligation incurred, viz: 
that of carrymg out the intentions of the donor. 
After a delay of eight years, an act of Congress 
was passed Aug. 10.h, 1846, constituting the Pre- 
sident, and the other principal executive officers 
of the General Government, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Mayor of Washington, 
and such other persons as they might elect hono- 
rary members, an establishment under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institution, for the increase 
and diflusion of knowlecge among men. The 
meiubers and honorary members of this estab- 
lushment, are to hold stated and special meetings 
for the supervision of the affairs of the institu. 
tion, and for the advice and instruction af a Board 
of Regents, to whom the financial aud ether afl 
fairs ure entrusted. ; 

The Board of Regents consists of three mem- 
bers ex-officio of, the establishment, namely, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the] 


Mayor of Washington, together with twelve other 
members, three of whom are appointed by the Se 
nate from its own body, three by the Hous of 
Representatives, from iu members, and six citi- 
zeus al large, appointed by a joint resolution ol 
both Houses. Io this board is given the power 
of electing a secretary and other officers, for 
conducting the active operations of the institu- 
lion. 

Much diversity of opinion existed as to the 
plan of organization. 

The Act of Congress establishing the institu- 
tion, direc:ed as a part of the plan, the formation 
of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of Arts, 
together with provisions for physical research 
and popular lectures, teaving to the Regents the 
power of adopting such otber parts of the organi- 
zation as they might deem best suited for the 
promotion of the purposes of the testator. 

Aller much deliberation, the Regents resolved 
to divide the annual income, thirty thousand nine 
hundred and filly dollars, into two equal parts,— 
one part to be devoted to the increase and d iffu- 
sion of knowledge by means of original research 
and publications, —the other half of the income 


to be -applied in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Act of Congress, to the gtadual 
formation of a Library, a Museum, and a Galle- 
ry of Art. 

They were led to this distribution and the 
adoption of the annexed programme by the ſol- 
lowing considerations, principally deduced from 
the wiil of Smithson. 


1. The bequest is for the benefit of mankind The 
Government of the United States is merely a lrusice 
fo carry out the design of the testator. 

2. The inslitulion ts nota national establishment, 
as is frequently supposed, bul the establishment of an 
individual, and is lo bear and perpetuate his name. 

3. The objects of the inslitulton are— Ist, to ir- 
crease, and 2d, to diffuse knowledge among men. 

4. These two objects should not be confounded 
with one another. The first is to increase the exis- 
ing stock of knowledge by the addition of new truths; 
and the second, to disseminate kzowledge, thus in- 
creased, among men. . 

5. The will makes no restriction in favor of any 
particular kind of knowledge; hence all branches are 
entitled lo a share of allention. 

6. Knowledge can be increased by different methods 
of facililating and promoting the discovery of new 
truths; and can be most efficiently diffused among 
men by means of the press. 

1. To effect the greatest amount of good, the orga- 
nizalion should be such as to enable.the instilulion le 
produee resulls in the way of increasing and diffusing 
knewledge, which cannot be produced by the cxisiing 
inslifulions in our country. ~ 

8. The organizalion should also be such as can be 
adopted provisionally, can be easily reduced to prac- 
lice, receive modifications, or be abandoned, in whole 
or in parl, without a sacrifice of the fubds. 

9. In order lo make up for the loss of lime oeco- 
sioned by the delay of eight years in establishing the 
instilution, a considerable portion of the inleres 
which has accrued should be added tò the principal. 

10. In proportion to the wiae field of knoreledge fo 
be cullivated, the funds-are smali. Economy should 
therefore be consulted in the construction of the build- 
ing; and not only the first cost-of the edifice shouid be 
considered, but also the continual expense of keeping 
it in repair, and of the support of the establishment 
necessarily connected wits it. There sheuld also be 
but few individuals permancntly supported by lhe in- 
slilulton 

11. The plan and dimensie ns cf the building should 
be determined by the plan cf the organization, avd 
nol the ccnrerse. . 

12. Il should be recollected that mankind in general 
are to be benefilled by the bequest, and thal, therefor, 
all unnecessary expenditures on local objects would 
be a perversion of the trust. 

13. Besides the foregoing considerations, deducid 
immediately from the will of Swmuthson, regard must 
be had to certain requirements of the act of Congress 
establishing the institulion:—namely. a library, 8 
museum, and a gallery of arl, with a building on a 
liberal scale to contain them. 


The following are the details of the two parts 
of the general plan of organization provisionally 
adopted at the meeting of the Regents, Dre. Sin, 
1847, and is now in the process of being carrie 
into execution. | 


DETAILS’ OF THE FIRST PART OF THE PLAN. 


1. To wwecrease Know.epce.—It is proposed to 
stimulate research, by offering rewards, consisting 
of money, medals, etc., for original Memoirs on 
all subjects investigation. 

1. The memoirs ths obtained to be published 
in a series of volumes, in a quarto form, and eu- 
titled Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 

2. No memoir, on subjects of physical science, 
to be accepted for publication, which does nat 
furnish a positive addition to human knowledge, 
resting on original research; and all unverihed 
speculations to be rejected. ö 

3. Each memoir presi nted to the institution to 
be submitted for exeminatien to a commission of 
persons of reputation tor learning in the branches 
to which the memoir pertains; and to be accep- 
ted for publication only in case the report of this 
commission is favorable. 

4. Tie commission to be chosen by the officers 
of the institution, and the name of the author, as 
far as practicable, concealed, unless a favorable 
decision be made. 

5. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged 
for the Transactions of literary and scientific 
societies, and copies to be given to all the col- 
leges, anar principal libraries, in this country. 
One part of the remaining copies may be offered 
for tale, and the other carefully preserved, WO 
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form complete sets of the work, to supply the 
demand from new institutions. i 
6. An abstract, or popular account of the con- 
tents of these memoirs to be given to the public 
through the annual report of the Regents to 
Congress. 
II. To Increase Know.enee, it is also propos- 
ed do appropriate a portion of the income, annually. 
to special objects of research, under the direction of 
„Suitable persons. 
ł. The objects, and the amount appropriated, 
z be recommended by counsellors of the institu- 
ion. 
2. Appropriations in different years to be made 
to different objects; so that in course of lime, 
each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 
3: The results obtained fiom these appropria- 
tions to be published, with the memoirs before 
mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge. 7 
_ 4. Examples of objects for which appropria- 
tioas may be made :— l 
(1.) System of extending meteorological ob- 
scrvations for solving the problem of Amer- 
ican storms. . 

(2.) Explorations in descriptive natural his- 
tory, and geological, magnetical, and topo- 
graphical surveys, to collect materials (or 


the information of a Physical Atlas of the 


United States. 

(3.) Solutions of experimental problems, such 
ss a new determination of the weight of the 

_ earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of 
Sight; chemical analyses of soils and plants; 
collection and publication of articles ol 
science, accumulated in the offices of Go- 
vernment. | 

(4.) Institution of statistical inquiries with re- 
ference to physical, moral, and political sub- 
jects. 3 

(5.) Historical researches, and accurate sur- 

veys of places celebrated in American his- 
tory. , 

(6.) Ethnological researches, particularly with 
reference to the diflerent races of men in 
North America; also explorations, and ac- 
curate surveys, of the mounds and other 
remains of the ancient people of our . coun- 
try. 

1. To Divrusz Know.epGe.—It is proposed to 

, publish a series of reports. giving an account of 
the new discoveries in science, and of the changes 
made from year to year in all branches of know- 
ledge not strictly professional. 

1. Some of these reports may be published 
annually, others at longer intervals, as the in- 
come of the institution or the changes in the 
branches of knowledge may indicate. 

2. The reports are to be prepared by collabo- 
rators, eminent in the different brauches of know · 
ledge. 8 . 

3. Each collaborator to be farnished with the 
journals and publications, domestic and foreign, 
necessary to the compilation of bis report; to be 
paid a certain sum for his labors, und to be 
named on the title page of the report. 

4. The reports to be published in s-parate 
paris, so that persons interested in a particular 
branch, can procure tbe parts relating ty it with- 
out purchasing the whole. 

5. These reports may be presented to Con- 
gress, for partial distribution, the. remaining co- 
pres to be given to literary and scientific institu- 
tions, and sold to individuals fur a moderate 
price. 55 „ ; 

The following are some of the subjecis which may 
be embraced in the reports: 

1. PHYSICAL CLASS. 

1. Physics, including astronomy, natyral pbi- 
Josophy, chemistry, and meteorology. 

2. Natural history, including butany, zoology, 
geology, &c. 

3. Agriculture. 

4. Application of science to arts. 

11. MORAL AND POLITICAL CLASS. 

5. Ethnology, including particular history, 
comparative philology, antiquities, &c. 

6. Statistics and political economy. 

7. Mental and moral philosopEy. ' 

8. A suřvey of the political events of .the 
world; penal reform, &c. 

III. LITERATURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. | 

9. Modern literature. À 

10. The fne arts, and their application to 
the useful arts. 

11. Bibliography. 

12. Obituary notices 


of distinguished indivi- 
duals. . 


il. To diffuse knowledge it is proposed to publish oc- 
casionally separate treatises on subjecis of general 
tnlerest. 


1. These treatises may occasionally consist of 
valuable memoirs translated from foreign lan- 
guages, or of articles prepared under the direc- 
tion of the institution, or procured by offering 
premiums for the best exposition of a given sub- 
ject. 

2. The treatises should, in all cases, be sub- 
mitted to a coromission of competent judges, pre- 
vious. to their publication. os 


DETAILS QF THE SECOND PART OF THE PLAN 
OF ORGANIZATION. | E 


This part contemplates the formation of a 
Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of Art. 

1. To carry out the plan before described, a 
library will be required, consisting 1st, of a com- 
plete collection of the transactions and pro- 
ceedings of all the learned societies in the world; 
24, of the more important current periodical pub. 
lications, and other works necessary in prepar- 
ing the periodical feports. 

2. The institution should make special éollec- 
tions, particularly of objects to verify its own 
publications. Also a collection of instruments 
for research in all branches of experimental 
science. 

3. With reference to the collection of- books, 
other: than those meationed above, catalogues of 
all the d-fferent libraries in the United States 
should bė procured, in order that the valuable 
books first purchased may be such as are not to 
be found in the United States. . 

4. Also catalogues of memoirs, and of books 
in foreign libraries, and other materials, should 
bé collected for rendering the institution a centre 
of bibliographical knowledge, whence the stu- 
dent may be directed to any work which he may 
require. 

5. It is believed that the collection in natural 
history will increase by donation as rapidly as 
the income of the institution can make provi- 
sions for their reception, and, therefore, it will 
seldom be necessary to purchase any articles of 
this kind. Í 

6. Attempts should be made to procure for 
the gallery of arts castsof the most celebrated 
articles of ancient and modern sculpture. 

7. The arts may be encouraged by providing a 
room, free of expense, for the exhibition of the 
objects of the Art-Union and other similar so- 
cieties. og 

8. A small appropriation should annually be 
made for models of antiquities, such as those of 
the remains of ancient temples, &. 

9. For the present, or until the building is fully 
completed, besides the Secretary, ho permanent 
assistant will be required, except one, to act as 
librarian. 

10. The Seeretary and bis assistants, during 
the session of Congress, will be required to illus- 
trate new discoveries in science, and to exhibit 
new objects of art; distinguished individuals 
should also be invited to give lectures on sub- 
jects of general interest. ‘ 

11. When the building is completed, and when, 
in accordance with the act of Congress, the 
charge of the National Museum is given to the 
Smithsonian Institution, other assistants will be 
required. x 


Prof.. Henry next proceeded to give aa ac- 
count of the various operations in progress for 
carrying into effect the principles of the forego- 
ing programme. 

A number oſ original memoirs have been ac- 
cepted for publication—the first volume of the 
contributions is now in the. hands of the binder, 
and will be ready for delivery to -public institu- 
tions in the course of a few days. Ii consists of 
a single memoir on the antiquities of the Missis- 
sippi valley, by Measrs. Squier & Davis. The 
manuscript was submitted lo the American Eth- 
nological Society, and had been pronounced by 
a commiliee appointed to examine it, a highly 
interestiug addition to knowledge, resting on orig- 
inal research, and fully worthy of a place in the 
Smithsonian contributions. In order to remune- 
rate the authors for the expense which occurred 
in the investigations detailed in this work, the 
lnstitution allowed them to strike from the same 
plates and type an edition which they might sell 


for their own benefit. No expense has been spa-. 


red on the mechanical part of the volume—the 
best artists have been employed, and the execu- 
tion will bear comparison with any book of the 
kind yet published in this country or Europe. 
Preparations have also been made to commence 


diture of the income of the Institution. 
gretted that in order to make provision for the ac- 
commodation of the Museum of the Exploring 
Expedition, as directed by the act of Congress, 
so large an amount of money was required for the 
erection of the buildings. The evil, however, 
which would result from this is in a measure ob- 


the second volume, which shall consist princi- 
pally of a series of original miscellaneous papers 


on different branches of physiea! science. 


The librarian has been engaged in collecting 


statistics of libraries, and in forming collections 


of catalogues and other works, required in car- 
ry ing out the plan of rendering the Smithsonian 
library a centre of bibliographical knowledge, 
where the student may be directed to any work 
which he may require. 

In order t6 facilitate the study of American 
history, the Institution has sgreed to publish, and 
distribute to our public institutions, a work. com: 
prising a description of all books relating to Amer- 
ica, prior to the year 1700, which may be found 
in the public and private librarres of Europe and 
America, or which are described in other works, 
together with notices of many of the more im- 
portant unpublished manuscripts. The names of 
the different libraries, both in this country and in 
Europe, in which the books are to be found will 
be mentioned. 

The expense of preparation of this work will 
be defrayed by subscription ;*and such is the ese ` 
timate of its importance, as well as the confi- 


dence reposed in the gentlemen, Mr. Henry Ste- 


vens, who has engaged in this enterprise, that 
subserptions to the amount of 85000 have alrea- 
dy been niade by several public institutions and 
liberal individuals. Mr. S. has just sailed for 


Europe to commence his labors, und intends to 
employ a number of assistants in England, and in 
different parts of the continent. 


Under the head of origins! researches, prepa- 
rations are making for the establishment of an 
extende) system uf meteorological observations, 
embracing, as far as possible, the whole Ameri- 
can continent. It is believed that the co opera- 
tion of the Brilish goverament will be obtained, 
as well as that of several states of our Union. 
Also, a series of explorations have been estab- 
lished with reference to terrestrial magnetism, 
and diher subjects cunnected-wilh (he physical 
geography of the United States. me 

It is intended to introduce gradually and cau- 


tiously the other parts of the plan; and indeed, 
according to the present arrangement the pro- 
gramme could not be carried into full operation 
until after three years from next March. 


Up Ao 
that time one-half of the whole income is to be 


devoted to the building. 


The Professor stated that almost every day fur- 
nished him with new evidence of the importance 
lo the science aud literature of our country which 
might be made to result trom a judicious expen- 
He. re- 


viated by the plan proposed by Protessor Bache, 


and adopted by the Regents, viz: that of defer- 
ring the time of completing the building, so that 
it might be erected in considerable part by means 
of the interest of the $240,000, which bad accru- 
ed in interest on the original iund, previous to the 
year 1846. By a rigid adherence to this plan, it 


is calculated that, at the end of a year from next 
March, after paying for the building, 8150, 000 
will de added to the original fund, mukiwg the 
whole $650,000. l 


a 
— 


FossiL Footprints — Dexter Marsh, laboring 
mechanic of Greenfield, many years ago dis- 
covered, on the flagging stones with which be 
was laying a side-waik, what appeared to be the 
foot-prints of some strange bird. l'he geologists 
pronounced them to be such, and to belong to a 
period beſore the creation of man. This discovery 
so excited the curiosity and scientific ardor of 
Mr. Marsh, that he bag since made it his amuss- 
ment to look for such impressions, and has tra- 
versed the valicy from the northern Massachu- 
setts line to Wethersfield, Connecticut, some 
tame spending weeks in quarrying rocks with the 
sole view ol discovering these ancient tracks. 
In the last number of Silliman's Journal of Sci- 
ence, he gives a brief account of his Jabors and 
successes, from which we. may understand that 
the Connectiout valley, in bygone ages, Was a 
favorite resort of birds that would have made 
no more of putting a man in their crop, than tur- 
kies do of swallowing grasshoppers. 

Mr. Marsh has in his possession more than 
sight hundred fool: prints ol birds and quadrupeds, 
besides having furnished many specimens to 
others, in this and other countries. lo some 
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cases these specimens are so distinct as not only 
to show the joints of the toes, but the perfect 
impression of the skin. He has perfect tracks of 
quadrupeds so small that a half dime will cover 
the whole foot, and again others of birds where 
the foot measures half a yard from the toe to the 
heel, so that if the birds which made them were 
poron onr like those we now have, they must 
ve stood twenty feet high. 

He has sometimes followed the track of a 
bird thirty or forty feet in the rock. the track 
being at first faint, as if on hard soil; then more 
distinct, as if imprinted on the sand at the water’s 
edge, and finally sinking in the mud and ci-ap- 
pearing in the water. He has one slab four or 
five inches thick, on. which the tracks appear as 
mere straight lines upon the surface; but on 
splitting it into five layers they grow more and 
more distinct, till the lower slab shows where 
the foot rested, just as if, when the stone was ina 
state of mud, the bird trod down to the bottom of 
it, and oo withdrawing the foot the mud closed 
up. ; l 

Among these tracks are many very unlike to 
those made by any known animals, but sull so 
marked as to leave no doubt that animals made 
them. A sort ot Kangaroo, for example, shows 
very small fore feet and very large bind ones. 
Of ibis tbe Journal of Science gives a striking 
cut. i 


— 


Swepen.—Rev. Dr. Baird, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered at Hartlord, Connecticut, gave 
some interesting facts, in reference to the days 
without nights sod nights without days, which are 
experienced here. ‘Ihe Ductor said: There is 
nothing that strikes the stranger more forcibly if 
he visits Sweden at the season of the year when 
the days are longest, than the absence of the 
night. Dr. B. had no conception of it before his 
arrival. He arrived at Stockholm from Gotten- 
burg, 400 miles distant, in the morning, and in 
the aflernuon went to see some friends—had not 
taken notes of time—and returned at midnight 
it was as light as it is here half an hour before sun- 
down. You could sce distinctly! But all was 
quiet in the streets. II seemed as if the inhabi. 
tunts had gone away or were not. No signs of 
life—stores were closed. The sun in June goes 
down in Stockholm a little before 10 o'clock. 
There is a great illumination all night, as the 
sun passes around the earth towards tbe north 
pole, and the refraction of rays is such, that you 
can see to read al midnight. Dr. B. read a let 
ter in the forest near Stockholm, at midnight, 
without artificial light. There is a mountain at 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where on the 
Qist of June, the sun does not go down at all. 
Fravellers go up there to see it. A steamboat 
goes up from Siockhoim for the purpose of car- 
rying those who are ourious to wilness the phe- 
nomenon. It only occurs one night. The sun goes 
down to the horizon: you can see the whole face 
of it; and in five minutes it begins to rise. 

At the north Cape, 72 degrees, the sun does not 
go down for several weeks. In June it would 
be about 25 degrees above the horizon at mid- 
night. The way the people know that it is mid- 
night, they see the sun rise. The changes in 
those high latitudes, from summer to winter, are 
so great, thal we can have no conception ol 
them atall. In the winter time, the sun disap- 

ears, and is nut seen for five or six weeks. 
rnen it comes and shows its face. Allerwards, 
it remains for ten, fifteen or twenty mivules, and 
finally it does not set at all, but makes almost 
a cirele around the heavens. Doctor Baird 
was asked how they managed in regard to hired 
persons, and what they considered a day? He 
could not say, but supposed they work by the 
hour, and twelve hours would be considered a 
day’s work. e 

Birds and animals take their accustomed rest 
at the usual hours. The Doctor did not know 
how they Jearned the time, but they had ; and they 
go to rest, whether the sun goes down or not. The 
hens take to the trees about 7 o’clock P. M., 
and stay until the sun is well up in the morning, 
and the people get into this habit of late rising 
too. The first morning Dr. Baird awoke in 
Stockholm, he was surprised to see the sun 
shining into his room. He looked at his wateh and 


found it only 3 o’clock; and the next time he. 


awoke it was 5 o’clock, but there were no per- 
sons in the street. The people are not in the 
habit of rising so soon. ‘The Swedes in the 
cities are not very industrious, Owing probably, 
to the climate. 


Cuances IN THE Revative LEVEL or SEA AND 


Lanp.—The observations of science have demon- 
strated the fact, that the Island of Great Britain 


has been submerged in the ocean, to the height of 
at least 1700 feet above the present sea level. 
Mr. Robert Chambers has recently produced an 


interesting work on this subject, in which he ad- 
vances and very ably maintains the theory, of the 
recession of the sea, in opposition to that of the 
upheaval of the land. 
presents a condensed summary of the author's 


The following extract 


reasoning on the numerous data furnished by ob- 


servation and of the inference deduced there- 
from :— 


„ Ithas been my task to examine the heretofore 
known examples of ancient sea margins, with a 
view to ascertain if they bore-any relation to each 
other; to follow out a chain of research amongst 
similar though less obvious markings at higher 
levels; and to ascertain if these also stood in any 
natural relationship; the final object being to de- 
termine as far as possible the questions above ci- 
ted regarding the mode and circumstances of the 
sbift of relative level. 

The general result is, that the superficial for- 
mation bears the marks of former levels of the 
sea at various intervals up to at least twelve hun- 
dred feet, thus involving the Glenroy terraces ; 
and that the marking in several districts examit- 


| ed, as well asin the neighboring coasts of France 


and Ireland, do all of them fall into such a con- 
ſormity as to prove that the shift of level has been 
affected, from at least that height, with perfect equa- 
bilily throughout. 
“This conformity in the levels over so large 
an area is of course, favorable to the idea of a re- 
cession of the sea, as oppused to that of an eleva- 
tion of the land; since it is precisely what would 
result from the former operation, while there is 
an obvious difficulty in supposing that so large a 
portion of the crust of the earth could be sub- 


jected to repeated upheavals, and yel so preserve 


from first to Jast, the original relation of the level 
of ita various parts to the centre of the earth, that 
between Paris and Inverness nota vertical foot of 
derangement could be detected.“ i 


— — 
FINANCIAL. 
SIGHT BILLS. 


Should Days cf Grace be allowed on Bills “ at 
sight ?"—Afler a few preliminary observations 
on the importance of this question to our mercan- 
tile community, we shall offer some extracts from 
an article in the last number of the Banker's Maga- 


zine, where the legal authorities have been col 


lated, which, clearly show, that although the 
usage varies in different places, yet (he weight o 
authorily greatly preponderates in favor of allow- 
ing the days of grace on such Bills. l 
Some years since the Chamber of Commerce 
of this city undertook to decide, that bills “at 
sight’? were not entitled to days of grace; and 
recommended to the mercantile community the 
adoption of an usage in accordance with their 
decision. The effect of this attempt to settle 
a rule of law, (if not to create a new one) has 
been to render this more uncertain a point al- 
ready doubtful; for, as the preponderance of 


usage in our community, aod (as we shall show 


below) the concurrence of all the apptoved 


elementary writers on the subject were in favor 
of allowing days of grace,” their proceedings 


could only have the effect of embarrassing the 
question still more. 
Their decision could not have the force of law; 


and no one who considered himself entitled to 
days of grace on such a bill, would submit to be 


divested of his rights by this attempt on the part 
of the Chamber of Commerce, at the exercise of 
legislative or judicial authority. 

Hence, in consequence of this “ Conflictus Le- 


gum,” this conflict between the decision of the 


Chamber of Commerce and the weight of legal 
authority, our commeércial community are ex- 
ceedingly puzzled es to the safe and proper rule 
to be adopted on the subject. Suppose a bill at 
sight, for tive or tea thousand dollars on a com- 
mercial house, de received for collection by one 
of our banks, and the drawee claims the days of 
grace under his construction of the law, what 
course is (be bank to pursue? Will it rest upon 
the decision of the Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
test the bill if payment be refused on present- 
ment, and return it the next day, without wait. 
ing to present it on the last day of grace? Iso, 
in our opinion, it runs the hazard ol being made 
liable for the payment of this bill, the Chamber 


| of Commerce to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The only safe rule tg adopt in such a case, in the 
great uncertainty of the law, is to note it when 
presented on the first day, and then at the expi- 
ration of the days of grace to protest it for non- 
pavment. 

This is clearly a question of legislative inter- 
ference, and no authority short of that can seitle 
the rule on the subject, and itis a matter of no 
moment which way the law be settled, 30 that it 
be done by competent authority, and be uniform 
in practice. We, therefore, take the liberty of 
suggesting to the Chamber of Commerce to send 
a memorial to the Lezislature at its next session 
to settle the law with this respect. 

With these remarks, we proceed to give the 
extracts from the article in the Banker’s Maga- 
zine, containing the authority on Chis question. 
We shall not give the volume and page frou 
each author, but refer those who wish to look 
further into the subject, to the article from 
which we quote, 

Chitty on Bills says :— : 

“Ìt appears now to be considered as settled 
that days of grace are to be allowed.“. 

Bayley on Bills :— ; 

“ A note or bill payable within a limited time 
after a certain event, or on a given future day, or 
al sight, is not in fact payable until three days 
after the expiration of that time.” N 

Byles, in his treatise, states the rule less posi- 
tively : 

* Whether days of grace are allowed on bills 
payable ut sight, seems yet undecided. The 
weight of authority has been considered to in- 
cline in favor of such allowance.” 

Judge Story lays down the rule very distinct- 

“In England, days of grace are allowed on all 
bills, whether they are payable at a certain time 
after date, or alter sight, or even al sight. As to 
the latter, (bills payable at sight,) there was 
some diversily of opinion among the profession, 
as well as among the elementary writers. But 
the docirine seems now well established, both in 
England and in America (hat days of grace are 
allowable on bills payable at sight.” 

Chancellor Kent says :— 

„The three days of grace apply equally to 
bills payable at sight ;” and in' a note he says:— 
“The weight of authority wonid seem greatly to 
preponderate in favor of the rules as hod duwn 

in the text, though it cannot be considered us a 
point entirely settled.” 

With these authorities as our guile, we may 
well assume ‘that as the general rule of corm- 
mercial law, days «f grace ought lo be allowed on 
bills payable at sight.” 

Ii a matter of great importance that those 
whose business is to deal in, or use bills ol ex- 
change, should know elas when they ouzht to 
be presented for payment. Unquestionably, (and 
so it was stated by Judze Marshall In the Bank 
of Washington vs. Triplett & Neal, 1 Peters, 25) 
by failing to demand payment at the proper time, 
the bank with which a bill as left for collection, 
would make the paper its own and become res- 
ponsible for.the amount. This would be the 

consequence, as well-where payment is demand- 

ed too soon, as where the presentment for pay- 
ment is made too late, The owners of bills are 
not less deeply concerned where they collect fur 
themselves. if the demand and protest, or notice 
of dishonor, are not in proper time, the drawers 
and endorsers are discharged.” . 


—~or—— 
COLLEGIATE. 


New Hol LEX. The Baptist E lueation Socie- 
ty of New Jersey, have fised upon New Bruus- 
wick as the seul of their new Literary lustitu- 
tion. 


Rev. Mr. Prentiss, of New Bedford, has been 
elected tu the professorship of Natural aud Re- 
vealed Religion in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 


Dr. Reginald N. Wright has been appomted 
Professor of Chemistry in the Washington Uni- 
versity, inthe place of Dr. Foreman, resigned. 
Dr. F. had held this important chair for a num- 
ber of years. Dr. Wright has been for several 
1 Professor of Chemistry m the Newton 

niversity, and had delivered several courses of 
lectures on the subject, which have given gene- 
ral satisfaction, Dr. Wright’s appointment to 

jane professorship in the University will no doubt 
be hailed with pieasure by the profession. 
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“total income for the year has been $254,377 18, 
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Statistics. 


— — LALA 


AMERICAN Biste Sociery.—From the 32d an- 
nual report of the operations of this Society. presen- 
ted on the 11th of May last, the following interesting 
details are copied: | N 

In the past year, there have been added 45 
pew life directors and 651 hfe members. The 


being $49,308 95 more than was received last 
year, and the largest sum ever received in the 
Same lime. There hos been printed during the 
year 760,900 books, consisting of 230,900 English 
Bibles, 372,000 New Testaments, 16,000 Testa- 
ments and Psalms, 16000 German Bibles and 
and 24,000 Testaments, 1,000 Portuguese Bibles 
and 1000 Testaments. This year there has 
been printed an. increase over the previous year 
of 89.400 books. There has been issued of 
Bibles and Testaments the following. varieties: 
English Bibles 216,809, Testaments 368,754, Tes- 
taments and Psalms 24143. Volumes for the 
Blind 284. German Bivies 10,933, and Testa- 
ments 19 578. French Bibles 1,618, and Testa- 
ments 2856. French and English Testaments 
73. Italien Bibles 59, and Testaments 229. 
Swedish Bibles 165, aud Testaments 114. Welsh 
Bibles 753, and Testaments 604. Danish Bibles 
221, and Testaments 256. Irish Bibles 9, and 
Testaments 48. Dutch Bibles 37, and Testa- 
ments 77. Spanish Bibles 996, ‘Testaments 3,- 
331, Gospels 1,416. Portuguese Bibles 535; Tes- 
taments 728. Ojibwa Testaments 49. Hebrew 
Bibles 21, Testaments 25, Psalms 19. Polish 
Bibles 4, Testaments 9. Galle Bible 1, Testa- 
ments"7. Syriac Bibie 1, Psalms 2. Latin Bi 
bles 100. Greek Testaments 58. Arabic Testa- 
memis 3, Bibles 2. Mohawk Gospels and Isaiah 
4. Russian Testaments 4. lodian -Gospels 1. 
Chinese Testaments 10. Finnish Testaments 5. 
Septuagint 7. These issues amount to 28,196 
copies for the year, and since the formation of 
the Society an aggregate of 5,780,095. ‘There 
are now not less than 3,600 Missionary jahorers 
scattered over Pagan lands. The distribution of 
tbe Scriptures is made by these Missionaries in 
over 138 different languages and dialects, and of 
these the American Bible Society have promo- 
ted the distribution, printing or translation ol the 
Scriptures, in whole or parl, directly, in 70, and 
inducetly in 68 languages or dialects—in ail 138. 
The number ut versions (omitting were diflerence 
of characters) is 160, and of these 108 are trans- 
lations never velore printed, 


M. Charles Dupin has just communica- 
ted to the Institute the results of an interesting 
study on which he has been engaged lor sume 
time. The question was, in what proportion the, 
average length of life nad increased in France 
since 1770? or, in other words, what bas Leen 
the increase of comiort and the means of living 
among the people? He finds that the increase 
through the whore period has averaged six'y 
dsysayear. Io 1770, the average duration ol 
hie was 28} years; in 1845 it was 393 years. 
This shows that aller ali society has on the 
whole, been steadily mmproving, and, whatever 
happens tiis year or the next, must continue to 
improve. 


New York city is now second only to London 
and Paris, of ali the cities of Europe. London 
has a population of two ions 5 Paris, one 
minen; New York, over five hundred thousand. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 
The annual report of the Commissioner of Patents 
sents some very interesting ‘tables relative to the 
F rodúctious of the United States, the quantity ol 
grain, &c., raised in each Siate, and the aggregate 
value of the agricultural products of the country. 
The returns are made up froin the best data, and 
are therefore to be relied on- The difficulty of ob- 
taining fuil reports from every section of the Union, 
is such, that due allowances should be made tor any 
detect, particularly as the returns made are rather 
below das above the actual productions of the coun- 
try. The report from the patent office for 1347, 
is much more elaborate than those of previous years, 
more comprehensive in the subjects weated ot, and 
ber a work of vast importance to the agricul- 
tural and commercial classes. Whatever impertec- 
tions may have appeared in previous reports, and 
may exist in that lor 1847, they are wifling, when 
we take into consideration the inmense amount of 
correspondence, compilation, &c., necessary to put 
into shape such an immense amount of information, 
Nenn 2 euch a muluplicity of sources. In this 


department of statistics, we are far in advance of 
any other nation, and tho bureau from which this 
report emanates, is now so admirably organized, that 


future returns will be more perfect. 


The United States cover such an inimense extent 


of territory, enjoying such a variety of climate, such 
ex'remes of temperature, such fertility of soil, that 
our productions must exceed those of any other coun- 
try on the face of the earth. 
favorable season being experenced in one section, 
and the crops of that section destroyed or injured, 
the rest of the country may have escaped, and the 
aggregate production undimished 
sible, in the course of the laws of nature, that the 
crops of the whole country,should be similarly affec- 
ted, for guod or for evil, and we are, therefore, sure 
ofan abundance. 
reverse, particularly in Great Britain, where the 
harvests are likely to be deficient from the same 


In the event of an un- 


It is hardly pos 


In Europe, the case is just the 


cause, where the crops from one end of the kingdom 
to the other are in danger of injury from thé same 
storm, the same drought, or the same disease. On 
the continent, similar disasters sweep from one end 
to the other, destroying the growing grain and en- 
dangering the harvests of the husbandmen. It is 
only in this country where dependence can be placed 
upon an abundant crop, and the nations of the old 
world have a supply of breadstufls on this side of the 
Atlantic which can be made available at any time. 
Whatever deficiency may occur in the harvests 
abroad, there is no danger of famine or starvation, 
as we are always ready to feed them. Every degree 
of latitude and longitude added to our limits not only 
increases our ability. to produce, but gives us u better 
guaranty of an abundance in the face of unfavora- 
ble seasons. 

We annex a table showing the population and pro- 
duets of each State in the Union in the year 1847, 
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The production of hemp is not distinguished in 
the above table. The returns give the growth in but 
six States, viz.: Tennessee, 1,000 tons; Kentucky, 
15.000; Ohio. 600; Indiana, 550; Illinois, 600; 
Missouri, 10.000. , 

‘The estimated valne of breadstuffs produced in the 
United States in 1847, was $199,312,435 ; and the 
official value of breadstuffs exported in that year was 
$53,262,457 ; leaving for our own consumption 
$4.16,079,978 worth of these articles. ; 

It is turther estimated that the surplus prodnetian 
of wheat in the United States in 1847, was 51.912. 
354 bushels; and of Indian corn 433,223,000 bushels. 
Ot the former were only exported during the year 
26,312,431 bushels, and of the latter only 19,170,230 
bushels.— V. F. Herald. 


Foreign News. 


NN 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 


New York, Oct. 17. 


The steamship Britannia has arrived from Liver. 


pool, bringing news seven days later. Her dates 
are to the 30th ult. f 


T he south of Ireland continues tranquil, and even 
the marauding parties who have lately been seen 
on the hills appear to have withdrawn to their 
homes. Several more arrests bave taken place 
since our last, amongst which is that of Mr. Wm. 
Pennington, who has been apprehended at Cork, 
and is fully committed upon the charge of high 
treason. Some of the inferior instruments in the 
late movement, whose conduct has not been of a 
heinous character, have been set at liberty on bail, 
and will not perhaps be brought to trial. 


The society for promoting periodical sittings of 


the Imperial Parliament in Dublin continue to hold 
their sittings. They have put forth an address, 
A bolder scheme of pacitication has. been pro- 


pounded by the Hon. Gonville Ffrench, brother of 


Lord Ffrench. He calis upon all Irishmen to for- 
get their differences, and to ask for £10,000,000 
more money for drainage, &c. 

Louis Napoleon took his seat in the National 
Assembly, and made a speech, giving in his adhe- 
sion to the Republic. Raspail has also been ad- 
mitted to his seat. 7 

Eight Socialists were arrested on the 27th, 
charged with a conspiracy against the life of Gen. 


Cavaignac. 

The excitement in Paris in consequence of the 
elections was cooling down, but the utmost pre- 
cautions were still being taken by Government. 
Posts were every where doubled, and large parties 
of troops were in garrison, and continually kept in 
the barracks ready for service. It is supposed, 
however, that tranquility will contioue until the 
question of the election for President comes before 
the Assembly. A crisis will then ensue. The 
present intention of the Government is to propose 
that the first President of the Republic shall be 
elected by the Assembly. 

The events of the French*revolution flow on in 
rapid and interesting succession. Another crisis 
has been got over wilbout an appeal to arms in the 
streets of Paris. The elections are now terminat 
ed; and it will be seen that besides the return of 
Louis Napoleon, Achille Fould, and Raspail, tur 
Paris, Count Mole has been elected for the Gironde, 
and has taken his seat in the Nationat Assembly. 
The Government candidates have been all unsuc- 
cessful. The Prince left London very quietly, and 
almost unattended, and so careful was he to avoid 
any public excitement, that, after his arrival in 
Paris, he remained two or three days in privacy, 
changing his residence to avoid notice. 

On the 26th he took his seat in the National As- 
sembly. His entrance caused some emotion in the 
Chamber, but the formalities having been proceed- 
ed with, the Prince was declared, without opposi- 
tion,a representative of the department ofthe Yonne. 
His certificates of birth andnationality were dispens- 
ed with. The Prince then ascended the tribune, and 
jn a brief written speech, declared his adhesion to 
the Republic; to the defence of the order and con- 
gvlidation of which he declared that no man is more 
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devoted than himself. Upon the question of Ras- 
pail’s admission into the Assembly, an opposition 
was made by the Attorney General, who demanded 
permission to keep him prisoner at Vincennes,as he 


had been arrested en flagrant delit in his attack on 
the National Assembly. His admission to the 
Chamber was voted; but the Assembly after- 
wards, amidst great confusion, accorded permission 
to prosecute him for having excited civil war against 
the Republic. As there must be a fresh election for 
Paris, we should not be surprised if M. Barbes is 
proposed for the next vacancy. | 

The Assembly has decided upon a single Cham- 
ber, by a majority of 241. . 

The latest intelligence from Paris describes a 
continual state of uneasiness, if notof terror. The 
discreet conduct of Prince Louis Napoleon has 
gained bim considerable popularity, and the people 
assemble round his carriage, shouting, Vive le 
Prince Louis, representant du peuple!” M. Ras“ 
pail, from his retreat at Vincennes, has issued an 
exciting revolutionary address. The French Go- 
vernment, however, in its foreiga relations, seems 
studiously desirous of preserving a strict neutrality, 
and its organs disavow any intention of interfering 
in the affairs of Naples, Italy, and Germany, except 
by mediation. 

The Herald, of Madrid, under date of the 22d, 


states that on the 17th, a severe engagement of 


some hours duration, took place between Cabrera, 
at the head of a numerous band, and two detach- 
ments of the Queen’s troops, at a short distance 
from Labajol in Catalonia, and that eventually the 
insurgents were routed, and Cabrera himself com 
pelled to fly into France. 

The Danish Government has issued an official 
circular contradicting the report that it was dis 
posed to accept any modification in the conditions 
of the armistice, 

The Republicans under Struve, have made a 
successful eutbreak in Baden, and proclaimed the 
German Republic. 

Much excitement prevails at Berlin, in conse- 
quence of the appointment of a new ministry, as 
they are supposed to be re-actionary or conserva- 
tive. Gen. Von Wrangel, alarmed at the apparent 
determination of the ultra-democratic party, has 
issued a proclamation in order to place a check 
upon them. Fears were entertained of a serious 
conflict ensuing, between the populace and the 
troops, though everything is yet tranquil. 

An insurrection had broken out at Cologne on 
the 25th ult, in consequence of the arrest of three 
persons charged with being concerned in bringing 
about a Republican movement. At 7 o'clock, P. 
M., the military took possession of the main square. 
The troops then carried about thirty barricades, and 
occupied the gates of the city. The chiefs of the 
Burgher guard asked if they would be re-established 
in their commands, and were answered No.“ The 
city being then declared in a state of siege, the 
barricades were removed without any further en- 
gagements between the troops and the insurgents. 
The city was occupied by detachments of patrols 
and the troaps. Order was apparrently re-esta- 
blished. 

At Cologne, arrests have been made of persons 
accused of being concerned in a plot to bring about 
a Republic; and the accounts we had reported 
firing in different directions. At Frankfort the in- 
surrection has been completely suppressed, and 
this had been followed up by a complete disarma- 
ment rigidly enforced; but the effects of the late in- 
surrection at Frankfort have been to bring again 
into action the revolutionary Struve. From bis 
retreat in Switzerland he has advanced into the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and fairly hoisted the 
standard of insurrection.’ From Lorrach, where 
his first proclamation was issued, he advanced, it 
was said, to Freybourg, where the insurgents were 
represented to have made a stand, but we cannot 
learn that they have progressed farther than Schli- 
engen. A cofisiderable body of troops has been des- 
patched from Frankfort, by railway, to Ermimend- 


ingen, where the railway is broken up. It is very 
probable that the force of the insurgents has been 
greatly exaggerated; but under any circumstances, 
the movement is of a highly dangerous character. 
It is very evident that, at Frankfort, at Berlin, and» 
perhaps, Vienna, there is a concert amongst the 
Red Republicans to bring about a state of anarchy, 
the most enterprising leaders using the mob as sub- 
servient to theirown designs. 

At Vienna tne same disorganization of all Go- 
vernment prevails, and must, of course, with the 
derangement ef all business, bring about frightful 
results. Inthe Hungarian provinces a desolating 
war seems to have broken out. The Hungarians 
and the Croats are fighting with numerous armies, 


“whilst the Hungarians at least are ready to throw 


off the allegiance of the Austrians. By the most 
recent accounts it would appear that the Hungari- 
ans have been completely defeated, but that they 
were rallying the peasantry to repel the enemy.— 
However distant these events may be from our 
own shores, they cannot but have an inportant 
effect upon the future fate ofthe Austrian empire; 
but, as far as we can learn, the Croats only demand 
administrative reforms, not actual separation. 

From Italy we have no decisive news. All par- 
ties seem disposed to accept the mediation of Eng- 
land and France, but the cabinet of Austria propér- 
ly states that the war of Charles Albert cannot give 
him any claim upon Lombardy; that Austriu pos- 
sesses a double right; that which is founded upon 
t hetreaty of Vienna, and that which eprings from 
the conquests of Radetzky. Austria adds that Prance 
and England alone, without the concurrence of tLe 
other powers of Europe, cannot decide upon the 
political system of Europe, and therefore she pro- 
poses a general congress of all the powers of Eu- 
rope for the settlement of all the questions respect- 
ing Italy. It is even suggested that the proposed 
congress should be held at Innspruck. It is ditlicult 
to impeach the correciness of these declarations, 
and they seem so patent to ail the world, that even 
France, in her present state of cxcitement, quietly 
admits their validity by not venturing to interfere. 
In fact, if the Propagandists can be put down by 
torce of arms, the peace of Europe may be main- 
tained; but if they are permitted to renew the strife 
under any pretext, we tremble for the fate of Eu- 
rope. 

At Rome, M. Rossi, the French ambassador, has 
accepted office, and has formeda Ministry. The 
news published by our contemporaries of the land- 
ing of the French at Venice wants confirmation, 
We can scarcely believe that the French would re- 
tuse to act in the affair of Sicily, and yet rush blindly 
into a war wito Austria by a descent upon Venice. 
We have not urther accounts from Sicily. It ap- 
pears thatin the late bombardment the Neapoli- 
tans lost 2000 men, with 1500 wounded. 

The news from Madrid is to the 22d ult. A con- 
spiracy had been discovered at Corunna. Tha 
same desultory warfare continues on the Catalonian 
side, with reports of the defeat of the insurgents, 
who, however, continually re-appear. No.hing 
new from Portugal. 

By Special Express, via Holyhead and Chester. 

LivERPOOL, September 30—11 A. M. 


Our express messenger from Dublin has just 
arrived, bringing the latest intelligence trom all 
parts of Ireland, including the despatch of our re- 
porter attending the Special Commission at Clon- 
mel. The following is our reporter’s despatch: 

CLONMEL, Septéinber 28. 

The Special Commission, which adjourned on 
Saturday last, re-opened tbis morning, when the 
tiial of Mr. Smith O’Brien, as previously arranged, 
was called on. The entire day, as I anticipated, 
was occupied in the discussing of technical points 
oflaw. Mr. O'Brien, on being placed at the bar, 
appeared perfectly cool and collected. He took his 

lace in the front of the dock. He was dressed in 

lack—black trock coat, and velvet vest, and black 
necktie, with full front. He took notes, from time 
to ume, and seemed as unmoved as it he were but 
an ordinary spectator. 

Tranquility prevails throughout the south of 
Ireland. All is suspense respecting the fate of the 
untortunato prisoners at Cloumei. 

It is said that Smith O'Brien bas abandoned all 
hope of escape, and considers himself a doomed 
man. 

In the county of Clare several young ash trees 
have been cui down, it is said, for pike handles. 


France. 
Our advices from the city of Paris. dated vester- 
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day evening, have come to hand. They do not con- 
tain any intelligence of importance. 

The little principality of Moran, on the border of 
Savoy, has declared itselt'a republic, and demanded 
the pr: tection of France. 

The Presse states as a fact that the king of Na- 

Jes had obtained the assurance of support from 

ussia, in case any foreign power shouid interfere 
with his rights over Sicily. 

Venice is not to be molested, provided no attempt 
be made to throw in supplies. 

The weekly returns ot the Bank of France have 
been published, and show signs of improvement. 

The great feature of the silting on the 26th was 
the advent of Louis Napoleon into the Assembly of 
the Republic. 

For some time previous to the hour of meeting, 
the Assembly was surrounded by groups of per- 
sons, anxious to see the Prince. Everything, houw- 
ever, was perſeotly tranquil. © 

After the President had taken his seat, several 
new members were adinitted, and the discursion on 
the 20th article was renewed by M. L’Herbette, who 
opposed a single Chamber. 

At this moment an unusual movement was per- 
ceived in the Chamber, and every eye was turned 
toward the benches onthe left, midway up, under 
the gallery. It was Louis Napoleon, who had en- 
tered by one of the side doors, and had taken his 
place between M. Viellard, tormnerly his tutor, and 
M. Havin. Fora while the sitting was in a measure 
suspended, fur though M. Marcel Burthe went on 
with his remarks, not a word could be heard. 

With sume difficulty order was restored. 

. M. Clement said that he had been charged by the 
ninth bureau to declare that the election of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, tor the department of Yonne, 
bad been pertectiy regular, and there was no op- 
position or protest sent in. In consequence, the 
bureau had recommended to admit the citizen 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte provisionally, unul he 
should justity his sge and nationality. (Marks of 
disapprobation, noise, cries of “Send the case back 
to the bureau, and et a proper declaration be 
made.“! 

M. Vivien preposed that the election be pro- 
claimed valiu, and the citizen Louis Napoleon Bo- 
na arte be, admitted forhwith. [Loud cries of 
t Yes, yer: 

The President.—Is there any opposition? [Cries 
of “No, no.”] Consequently I proclaim that the 
citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is admitted as a 
member of the Assembly. N 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte then rose in 
his place and raid, Í demand permission to speak. 

Voices from all sides. — To tho uibune, to the 
tribune.” a : 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte then ascended 
the tribune, and read with a nra voice the fullow- 

ing address: 

“Citizen Representatives; It is not permitted to 
me to guard silence alter the calumnies of which I 
have been the object 

“I require tv express here frankly, and on the 
first day when I am pe mitted to sit among yuu, 
the true sentiments which animate me—wuicd 
have always animated me. 

«A fter thirty-three years of proscription and exile, 
I at last recover my country aud all wy rights as a 
citizen. : f : 

“The Republic bas given me this happiness; let 
the Republic receive my oath of gratitude—my 
oath of gratitude; and may my generous country- 
men wh. have brought me into this Assembly be 
certain that I shall endeavor to justify their votes 
in laboring with you toc the maiutenance of tran- 
quility—that first necessity of the country; and tor 
ine developm-nt of the Democratic institutions 
which the people have the right w demand. 

“Long have I been prevented from devoting to 
France only the meditations of exile and captivity; 
at present the career in which you are all advanc- 
ing is open to me. Receive me, my dear colleagues, 
into your ranks with the same sentiment of affec- 
tionate confidence’ that I bring with me bere. My 
conduct, always inspired by duty, always animated 
by respect for the law—my conduct will prove, 
with respect to the persons who have endeavored 
to blacken my character in order to again proscfibe 
me, that no one here inore than myself is resolved 
to devote nimselt to the defence aud freedom of the 
Republic.” f , 

This address was received with some slight ap- 
plause, but nothing worthy of remark. ‘Che hon. 
representative withdrew to his place, and the inct- 
dent concluded. 

Germany). , 

It is satisfactory to learn, by the advices received 
this morning, that the insurrection at Baden, un- 
der Struve, has been compietely put down. Struve 
and his followers have been completely detvated, by 
the German forces, under General Holterman. Tbe 
engagement was of a determined character; the in- 
surgents fought withgreatbravery. Struve himeelf 
wgs taken prisoner, tried by Court Martial, and 
shot; the same sentence was also passed upon eight 
of his tollowers, who were taken prisoners along 
with him. The free corps are nearty all extermi- 
nated-all but about 1, 000 men, who still hang to- 
gether, bat who will probably iall into the hands of 
the Wurtemburg troops. — 

Cologne was tranquil, but the state of siege was 
still continued. On the 28th, many arrests of per- 
sons connected with the late outbreak had been 
made. 

The Paris Presse of the 21st ult. says:—“Mr. A. G. 

„ American minister at Frankfort, is at 
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this moment occupied in negotiating a treaty of 
commerce on the most liberal basis with the Cen- 
tral Government, which has substituted itself for 
the Zollverien. England, by her agents, ia making 
a thousand effurts to embarrass this negulialwn.? 
. Hungary. ° 

The late advices which have come to hand state 
that the Hungarian troops had gained a victory 
over the forces of Crotia. The latter is said to have 
lost 1,500 in killed and wounded. The Ban is said 
to be making preparations to redress his deteat. 

Danubian letters inform us that 1, 200 recruits, 
Poles and Germans, from the e ot Cher- 
son, had cut their way through the Prussian camp, 
during the night, to join their own ranks. 


Prussia, 

We have advices this morning from Berlin of the 
28th. Tranquility prevailed. The papers an- 
nounoe the gratifying fact that the cholera was 
subsiding. In other respects the news is unimpor- 
tant. 

By Telegraphand Express from London. 
Lon pon, Saturday Morning, Sept 30. 

A report prevails in the city thatthe Bank of 
England has made some advances on exchequer 
bills, until the middle ot October, at the rate of three 

er cent, obviously with the usual view of equal- 
izing the circulation as much as possible, and in 
connection with the payment of the aividends.— 
There is no new feature to report in foreign ex- 
changes, except that rates for Amsterdam are ra- 
ther lower than last post. The firm of Kelsalls, of 
London and Calcutta, which suspended payment 
on the 10th June last, has been reconstituted under 
the name of Kensalls, House & Co, and will forth- 
with resume the usual business conducted by the 
former house. 

The three millions of dollars’ loan of the United 
States government has been negotiated in London 
by Mr. Corcoran of New York; and it is understood 
that this stock will not again be brought iorward 
for sale, it having been already taken up. 

The prevailing dullness has prevented almost any 
transactions during the last six weeks in American 
securities; but this loan, so rapidly effected during 
a period of stagnation, will, we have reason to be- 
lieve, draw the attention of capitaliststo them,and 
doubtless lead to business. United States tederal 6 
per cents are quoted at 96k; Pennsylvania, 66; Mary- 
land sterling 53 68. 

We have later advices from Antwerp and Ham 
burg, this morning, but they uo not contain any 
commercial news oi importance. 

The Paris Bourse was quiet; three per cents 45; 
five per cents 69 25. 

The startling announcement that Asiatic cholera 
has made its way into Eugland has appeared. Ac- 
cording to the Eastern Counties Herald of Thurs- 
day, several cases of this discase have been report- 
ed as having occurred on board a vessel now lying 
at Hull, and the Government has sent down Dr. 
Sutherland, from the Board of Healt, to make in- 
quiry, and give directions as to whut steps vught to 
be taken. 

LIVERTOOL Corton MARKET, Sept. 30. 
Up till this nour there are hardly any trausacuons 
reported. ‘The market, however, wears a steady 
but quiet aspect, and it is expected that about 4000 
bales will change hands ut prices similar to those 
current during the course of the week. The ac- 
counts from Manchester are gluomy, wnich limits 
the demand. 
LivERPOoL Conn MARKET, Sept. 30. 

Holders of nearly all aft.cles of the trade arestea- 
dy in their operations, and are indisposed to effect 
sales at any decline on the rates current at yester- 
day's market. 

MANCHESTER 


Goops AND YaRrN M4aRKET, }- 
; de pl. Jv. 

The general aspect of affairs, both at home and 
abroad, produces an unfavorable effet upon this 
market. As the purchases are very limited to-day, 
we have little doing, and, to elk ct sales, holders 
would accept rather lower rates. We hear it raid 
several spinners have come to the determination 
forthwith to reduce their production; the tiitention 
is not to light up the mills as long as the demand is 
inadequate. 

MAncHESTER Conn ManKRT, Sept. 30. 

The market is not yet tairly opened to-day, but 
the trade seem pretty firm in their vperations,.and 
ijtle change will take place in prices. 


We copy from the money article of the Times 
of the 29th September, the following paragraph; 
which certainly is written in a tone not exhibited 
towards American Securities for fifteen years past. 
Its tendency cannot be otherwise than to attract at- 


tention to our securities. 

“The extent to which the disturbances in Europe 
have caused investments in the federal stock of the 
United States seems to have been much greater 
than has generally been supposed. According to 
‘a return from the 17thof June up to the aailing of 
the last packet from New York, the total taken on 
European account during the ume was not less than 
$6,000,000. In addition to this, it is understood 
$3,000,000 have just been disposed of by one of the 
partners inan American Banking firm, who recent- 
ly came to London for the purpose. The entire 
tederal debt is $58,000,000; and it therefore appease 
that nearly one-sixth of the whole has been absorb. 
ed on this side in little more tuan three months, ex- 
chasive of what may have been held previously.— 
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The amount of the last loan yet remaining to be 
issued is 87, 000, 000.“ 
— r — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lord Geo. Bentick, well known as the leader 
of the Protectionist party in the Honse of Com- 
mons and the greatest sporting character in the 
world, died suddenly on Wednesday. He is said 
to have amassed upwards of £80,0UU sterling on 
the turf within the last two months. 


A ParLiamMenrary report of exports from the 
United States to Great Britain for five years, 
from 1843 to 1847, shows an aggregate Increase 
since 1843, of more than one hundred and fifty 
per cent. Among the articles enumerated are 
oil, staves, naval stores, beef, tallow, hides, pot k, 
bacon, lard, cheese, wheat, corn, flour, corn 
meal, rice, wool and hops. ‘I'he increase of 
bacon, lard and cheese, is equal to one thousand 
per cent., of corn more than fifteen million perc 
cent., there having been none exported in 1843, 
and 15,526,525 bushels in 1847. Thus is the 
e States pouring her harvests into the old 
world. 


British Losses ix Maxvracruatwao— Mr. 
Gibson, ina late speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, declared that the losses in manufacturing 
in Lancashire for the last year had exceeded the 
entire value of the produce exported to England 
from the British West Indies. l 


The tonnage vessels employed in the foreign 
trade of Great Britain and its dependencies for 
the first six months of 1847 and 1848, is as ſol- 


lows: 

1847. 1848. 
Entered inwards 2,575,438 tons. 2,160,840 tons. 
Cieared outwards 2,275,587 “ 2, 372,968 


RARE Coins.—A six angel piece of the reign 
of Edward VI, was lately sold at auction in Lop- 
don for the large sum of 185 pounds. Thiscoin is 
supposed to be the only one of the kind in exis- 
tence. A silver crown piece, also supposed to 
be unique brought 135 pounds. A copper penny 
of Perkin Warbeck sold for 3 pounds; and a 
Roman Quadrassis of brass for 22 pounds 6 shil- 
lings. 


It is said that on the suggestion of Prince Al- 
bert. the new two shilling pieces are to be cal- 
led florins. These coins will shortly be issued. 


INTERNATIONAL Postrace —The proposition 
made by the Marquis Clanricarde, the British 
Postmaster General, to Mr. Bancroft, and de- 
clined by the latter, is to the effect: that the sea 
postage of ninepence sterling should be the rate 
paid to the steamer (English or American) on 
each letter, and thal shreepence sterling should be 
the British inland postage — lor which it would 
be delivered to all parts of the country, including 
transit postage to the Continent. The American 
inland postage to remain as now, 5 or 10 cents, 
according to distance. 


Canapian Revence.—The gross revenue of 
the Colony of Canada, for the year ending July 
5, 1848, amounted to $2,226,995 50; being an 
increase of 66 080 over the come of the pre- 
vious year. Nearly $1,600,000 of inis sum were 
obtained from the iong tine of Custom-houses. 
Although the public debt is understood tu be 
abou! $14,000,000, the income frow public works 
is only $306,798, Irom which there are to be de- 
ducted the expenses of upholuing tnem and col- 
lecting the revenue they yield. 


A Parliamentary return shows that the num- 
ber of passengers carried on the various rail- 
ways iu Great Britain and Ireland, in the half 
year ending June 30, 1848, was 26,330,492. In 
the same period 9U persons were killed. and 99 
injured by accidents. Of the persons killed, 11 
were passengers, 59 servants of companies or 
contractors, 19 trespassers, aud one suicide. 


It costs the British Government (actording to 
recent returns of the expense of maintaining the 
African squadron) £167 for each captuced slave. 


The cost of first rate line of battle ships in the 
British navy is as follows 9 eee 
rigging, sails and stores 880,000; ordnance, 
858,000; annual pay of officers and, 395,000; 
victualling, 565, 000. N 

In consequence of the frequent collisions of 


railway trains, on curves, & signal has been in- 
yeoted in England which promises good results. 
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It is worked by a crank, which moves a wire on 
poles, like the electric telegraph, and operates at 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile. Ifa train 
approaches, the look out turns the crank, and a 
signal is made at the distance mentioned, and 
there is time te stop before any danger occurs. 


— —— — 


Cusa Annexation.—The New York Express, 
in reference to this project says: 


A correspondence has taken place between 
the Spanish Government and Mr. Saunders, the 
United States Minister, respecting Gen. Lopez's 

lot to deliver Cuba into the hands of the Yan- 
lees. The Ambassador’s explanations are con- 
siderad quite satisfactory by the Spanish Cabi- 
net, and all the communications that have passed 
between his Excellency and the Mirister of For- 
eign Affairs were sent home by him, via London, 
a few days ago, by a special messenger. Span- 
yards regard Cuba as the gem of the Spanish 
Crown. Ìt is said thai the United States Ambas- 
sador at Madrid has been sounded by Narvaez 
with a view of finding out, in an indirect man- 
ner, whether he will act as a mediator between 
itself and Great Britain for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation. Lord Palmerston 
has expressed his firm determination not to have 
any thing more to do with the existing Spanish 
Cabinet. ä 


River Platle.— The New York Journal of Com- 
merce has received the British Packet of July 22. 
It contains a synopsis of the correspondence be- 
tween the Argentine Government and Mr. Hood, 
in which the former refuses to recognize Mr. 
Hood as consul of Great Britain in the con- 
federation, while the manifold outrages anu in- 
dignities inflicted upon the country by the agents 
of the British Government remain unpredressed. 


TROUBLE? IN THE Danish West IxDIES.— In- 
formation bas been received by the New York 
Herald of an attempted revolution at Aux Cayes. 
The President, Nicholson, had called into the ci- 
ty all the troops of the surrounding country, for 
the purpose of assisting to suppress the revolt. 


INDEMNITY TO MARTINIQUE.—The French Go- 
vernment having fixed the indemnity to the 


French West India colonists, in consequence of- 


the abolition of slavery, at 90.000, 0001. (3, 600, 
000) the committee of the National Assembly, 
to whom the subject was referred, has increased 
it to 120,900, 0001. (£4,800,000) of which two- 
thirds is to be paid in cash, aud the remainder in 
government stuck. ‘The Minister of Finance 
warmly opposed the amount, as well as the 
mode of payment recommended by the Commit- 
tee, : 


A careful calculation raises the number of 
men who have been in one way or another re- 
moved from Paris or imprisoned since the 
924 of June to the enormous amount of 58,000. 
a full fourth of the adult male population. These 
men are classed under several heads of slain, 
prisoners, exiles, and fugilives. 


Tue FRENCH Army sctually on foot, amounts, 
according to the declaration of Gen. Lamorieiere 
beſore the committee appointed to examine and 
re pri upon the budget tor the Ministry of War, 
to 548.000 men. The estimated expense of the 
War Department for the year is 425,233,2241, 
(upwards of £17,000,000 sterling.) 


2 — . S| 
Trade & Commerce. 


Tue Warenousina SYSTEM. — The New York 
Journal of Commeree siates—that circulars ere 
about to issue from the Treasury Depariment, 
making some important modifications in the 
warehousing system. ‘The Journal says: 


The instructions about to be issued to give ef- 
fect to these regulations, contain several features 
of a highly beneficial character, as tending to 
promote the commerce of the United States, and 
expecially of the port of New York. Of these 
one of the most prominent is the throwing open 
of the business of storing warehoused goods to 
individual competition. Under the new arrange- 
ment, worehoused goods may be stored in any 
storehouse that shall have been approved by the 
Collector of the Port and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as of proper security and which has 
thereupon been admitted, pursuant to the appli- 
cation of its lessee, tobe a warehouse for the 
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storage of bonded goods. A customs officer will 
Lave custody of the goods, conjointly with the 
cwner or lessee of the store, and neither of 
these parties will be allowed access to (he mer 
chandize in the absence of the owner—thus se- 
curing at once the claim of the government for 
duties, and that of the proprietor of the building 
fur storage. 

The charges for storage are to be diminished, 
—a necessary co- operative measure in encoura- 
ging warehousing. O.her regulations to facilitate 
the transmission of goods through our territory 
to the Canada market, securing them from adul- 
teration, and simplifying the forms of entry and 
withdrawal now existing. The privilege ol pro- 
cui ing the certificate for goods in warehouse will 
be continued lor those deposited in the govern- 
ment stores, atthe Atlantic Docks and the Broad- 
way U. S. Warehouse, the unexpired leases of 
those stores, retaining them in the possession of 
the government. 

Oue of the most important provisions in the 
new regulations remaius to be mentioned, name- 
ly, that which enables the importer to unpack 
and repock, sort and divide packages, also to 
print and dye piece goods while in bond. These 
privileges will conduce to results of the greatest 
value to commerce, inasmuch as they facilitate 
the makirg of assurted cargoesin this market for 
distribution elsewhere, and thereby directly en- 
courage the importation into the United States, 
and particularly into the port of New York, of 
cargucs of goods fur bonding, and after withe 
drawal, for such disposition as the fluctuations of 
trade may require. 


Increase OF Boston Commerce.—From Sep- 
tember Ist, last year, the importations of cotton 
into this port are, in round numbers, 240,000 
bales, against 180,000 in the same period the 
year before. Of corn, 2,800,000 bushels, against 
2,100,000 bushels; of flour, 900 000 barrels, 
against 800,000; and of coal, including foreign, 
340,000 tons, against 280,000 last season. The 
large supply of these essential articles, although 
laid in at low prices and freights, has absorbed 
some commercial capital, but will Jessen the fu- 
ture calls for money, so that the balance ef {rade 
will for the rest of the season be favorable to 
Boston.— Boston Courier. 


New Tonk anp Cixcinnati.—Few persons, 
even among our own cilizens—entertain adequate 
notions respecting the extent and magnitude of 
western business. If I were to assert that the 
exports of Cincinnati surpassed those of New 
York, I. should startle even intelligent persons 
here, and incur ridicule elsewhere, if the as- 
sertion were leit without its proper evidence. 
The proof is as easily made, however, as the 
statement. The exports of New York in 1847, 
amounted to $52 879,274. This exceeds the ex- 
ports of 1846 by sixteen millions, and the ex- 
poris of 1547 exceeded those of any previous 
year. 

The exports of Cincinnati for 1847, which 
was the first yeur during which any register of 
exports was kept, were in value $55,735,252, 
beiug an excess over those of New Yoik awoun- 
lung to nearly three millions of dollars. I might 
insist on a still greater disparity being exhibited, 
in the fact, that over five millions ot dollars of 
the New York exports consisted of specie, an ar- 
ticle in no degree an industrial product, and 
whose export, in fact, out to be. deducted from 
the business operations of New York, rather 
than be permitted to-swell their amount. 

These statistics serve distinctly to show the 
vast superiorily of interior to foreign commerce, 
as a means of adding to the wealth of any com- 
munity. The probability is that five times the 
amount of productive industry was sustained in 
our shipments over theirs—the great body of 
their exports being merely forwarding of the 
products of the West. 

[Cist’s Commer. Advertiser. 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United 
States to Great Britain and Ireland since lst 
September, have been 93, 988 bbls. Flour, 66,- 
681 ubis. Meal, 156,697 bushels Wheat, and 
1,512,339 bushels Corn. About three-fourths of 
the above were trom the port of New Yurk. 


The entire shipments of coin from the port of 
S Yoik, since Ist January, have been $9,611,- 
« The value of merchandize remaining in the 
several U. S. warehouses on the 31st March last,; 
says the Washington Union, is as follows :— 


* 
* t 


In Boston, 1,163,298 
New York, 2.727.500 
Philadelphia, 755.084 
Baltimore, 60 820 
New Orleans, 210.924 
Charleston, 90.206 
Elsewhere, 269.886 


The value of the above amounts to $5,291,179, 
and the duties to $1,669,067,37. 


Ice Trape. —The total export of ice from 
Boston, for September, were 3.060; tone; in the 
previous eight months, 44,657 tons. The toul 
since Ist January, 47,718 tons.—same time last 
year 41,115} tons—increase 6, 602; tous. 


Tue Antrnracite Coat Trane —The amount 
of coal brought to market to the 12th inst., is as 
follows :— 

By Schuylkill Navigation, tons, 348,353 

Reading Rail Road, 995,673 
Lehigh Navigation, 564,592 


Tons, 1 908 618 
Oil. anp WNILE ROW. — Sperm Oil, Whale Oil 
and Whalebone imported into the United States 
for September, 1848. 
Sperm. Whale. Bone. 
New Bedford, 4 ships, 2 


barques 4540 7244 56,260 
Mattapoisett, 2 barques 1545 150 
Nantucket, I ship, 1 schoo- 

ner 1150 390 3,000 
Warren, I ship 860 140 
Provincetown, 1 brig, 2 ` 

schooners 660 
Mystic, 1 ship 50 3450 18.000 

Total, 8805 11 374 77.260 
Imports in Sept., 1847 7584 6.547 2,600 
— e — 

MARKETS. 


The news by the Brittannia has not had the 
effect to raise the prices or increase the opera- 
tions in breadstuffs. The market nevertheless is 
pretty fair. Cotton was dull at New York—the 
sales being small, and at former prices. 

The arrival of Mr. Corcoran from Europe, with 
the information that he had negotiated for a sale 
of three millronsof U. S. stock, and hy potheca- 
ted about three millions more, in England, bas 
not pul up prices as was expected. 

Sales of flour at N. York were made of com. 
mon, at 85.37, and of prime Genessee at 85.37 
to $5 50—Southern 55,623. Corn meal rated at 
$3,37;, and Rye flout at 3.623. Some prime 
Genessee wheat sold at 91.25. and a lot of prime 
Ohio at $1.11. Corn sold at 68c to 74e. Oats 
350. Provisions were in moderate request at 
former prices say meas pork, $11,54, and prime, 
89,75; Lard, 8 to 8} cents; and cheese @ to 
63 cents. 

Exchange may be quoted at 108 to 109. 

Treasury notes were not in demand at 1033. 
U. S. sixes sold at 1043. 

ö — — 
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The Fair of the American Institute at New 
York closed on Friday nsght last. The distribu- 
tion of premiums awarded took place on that day, 
in presence of a large assemblage of persons. 
The avails of the exhibition are stated to be about 
$16,000, making the number of pay visitors not 
less than 60,000; while the free visitors are sup- 
posed to have been nearly equal to that number. 
The Courier aud Enquirer says :—The exhibition 
has been attended with results of the most grati- 
fying character, and while it has been the means 
of bringing several new branches of productive 
art before the public, and of exhibiting materia) 
and commendable progress in others, it has drawn 
together a greater body of visitors, by far, than 
have inspected the display of any previous year. 

o 2 

The people of Boston this day celebrate the intro- 
duction of an abundant supply of wholesome wa- 
ter into their city. The banks will be closed and 
businsss generally suspended, in order that all may 
join in the celebration to commemorate the com- 
pletion of a work, which promises so much utili- 
ty, and must largely conduce to the health and 
comfort: of the inhabitants. We! subjoin a des- 
cription of the water works, taken from the New 
York Albion : i 


The water is brought from Lake Catchituate in 
an oval brick aque ! uct over six feet in height, and 
nearly fifteen miles in length, to the great reser- 
vort in Brooklyn, over twenty acres in extent, 
which is as near the centre of Boston as the dis- 
tributing reservoir in New York is to the Battery. 
About half way between the lake and the reser- 
voir, the water is carried across the Charles Ri- 
ver Valley in an inverted syphon of iron pipes; 
aod when, on Friday last, the aqueduct was open- 
ed for the first time, it was entirely filled in about 
eleven hours. On a careful inspection no indica- 
tions of leakage were any where perceptible. The 
next morning the beight of water in the aqueduct 
at Brooklyn was five feet seven inches, and it was 
advancing off at the waste weirs along the line, 
although it had been shut off at the lake on the 
prece ing night. 

The reservoir on Beacon Hill, just behind the 
State House, will be a noble granite structure ; 
arches sixty feet above (be ground level will sup- 
port a ponc of. the depth of fifteen feet, whieh 
will contajn three millions of gallons, and suppli- 
ed by the thirty inch pipe, can be filled in six- 
teen hours. This reservoic will supply a foun- 
tain in the“ Frog Pond” in the common, which 
will throw jots ot great height, and the entire 
bottom of tne pond has been gra led and paved. 
The reservoic is not completed, but a pipe has 
been laid from its main branch to the pond, and 
there the water will be let off. There are two 
tannels on the line, one of 1130 feet, and the oth- 
er of 2400 feet in length, and the whole of the 
work bas been executed in the most substantial 
manner. The lines of pipes between Brooklyn 


and Boston and in the city amount toa little over 
sixty miles in length. The entire cost of the work 
is estimated as within three millions of dollars. 

At this celebration, there is to be a grand re- 
view of all the troops present by the Governor of 
Massachusetts, accompanied by the Governors of 
other New England States, the officers of the re- 
gular service, and the Major Generals of the 
Massachusetts Militia, attended by their staffs. 
The parade will be one of great brilliancy. 

— 49 

PresipenTiaL VETOESs.— The veto power, says 
the Virginia Recorder, has been exercised twen- 
ty-five times since the formation of the govern- 
ment:—By George Washington, twice; James 
Madison, six; James Monroe, once; Andrew 
Jackson, hine ; John Tyler, four; James K. Polk, 
three times; — total number of vetoes, twenty-five. 
The whole number of acts passed and approved 
since the origin of the government, is about 7,000, 
which will make 280 acts to one veto. 

Live or Packets To Carrrornia.—Messrs. A. 
G. Benon & Co., of New York, have established 
a line of Packet ships between New York and 
San Francisco, California, to touch at Panama 
and intermediate ports. The first ship will be 
the Brooklyn, Capt. Richardson, leaving on the 
15th of next mouth. s 

re 

The Texas Colonization Company has presen- 
ted a section of land to Dr. Hecker, to be divi- 
ded gratis amongst German emigrants who have 
not the means to buy land. 


The Provisional Government of Canada is hol- 
ding out liberal inducements to immigrants for 
settlement in Canada West. The crown lands in 
the Wellington and Simcoe districts have been al- 
lotted for this purpose, and British seulers, of 
good character, with sufficient means to sustain 
them until the land becomes productive, can now 
obtain fifty acres, gralis, upon taking pussession 
within thirty days, building a house upon the lot, 
residing there, and puuing twelve acres into a 
state of cultivation within four years. Such pro- 
prietors have permission likewise to purchase 
three additional lots of fifty acres each, at the rate 
of one dollar per acre. l 

The Canadian Parliament meets on the 23d 
November. f 

"lt is proposed also by the Chilian Government, 
io apyropriate public funds, say $50,000, to be 
expended in inducing Europeans to immigrate, 
and come to selile in that land. An agent has 
been despatched to Europe for that purpose. 

—ͤ ä ꝛvꝛ-ã— 

The distance from Cincinnati to Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has been reduced to twenty-four hours in 
time; from Sandusky City the steamer Acron 
reaches Detroit in five hours. 

— 

The names of Collin's new line of U. S. mail 
steainers between New York and Liverpool are 
to be the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, Adriatic and 
Baltic. The first two will be launched next 


month. 
— . — 


Lieut. Col. Fremont and thirty-five men left St. 
Louis on the 3d, on the Steamer Martha, for 
Westport, where they disembark and proceed 
across the Plains to California. At Westport he 
is joined by the celebrated Santa Fe traveller, Kit 
Carson. The expedition is generally believed ` to 
bave for its object the completion of the surveys 
and researches of the Colonel in the provinces of 


New Mexico. 
— . —EU-WaP—W:WWñ„%„é 


The Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, Senator from Ala- 


bama, died at New York this afternoon. 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
National Affairs. 
The President has recognized Juan Ienacto DE 


Osma as consul of Pern for the city of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia. 


By some accident, says the Washington 
Union, we omitted to state at the time, that on 
tbe 28th of July last, M. Mossi presented his 
credentials to the Secretary of State, who intro- 
duced him to the President as Charge d’affairs 
and Coasul General of His Majesty the King of- 
Sardinia, in the United States, It will be recol- 
lected that Count Lupide Montalto was the prede- 
cessor of M. Mossi, who, we understand, is an 
eminent lawyer. 

— . 

A Dirricul ry ix Spain WITH THE UNITED 

Srarks Minister.—The government of Spain 


is famous for its quarrels with ministers of for- 


eign countries. It lately expelled Mr. Bulwer, 
the English Minister, aud now it is at logger- 
heads with the American minister, Me. Saun- 
ders. A letter from.that country in an English 
paper, says the quarrel is a severe one, and 
originated in consequence of an arrest of his 
servants. The American envoy-demanded salis- 
faction and it was refused.— Phila, Ledger. 
—ͤ —— — | 
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An Act to establish a uniform time for holding elec- 
tions for Electors of President and Vice President 
in all the States of the Union. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: That the Electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be appointed in 
each State on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in the month of November, of the year 
in which they are to be appointed. Provided, 
That each State may by law provide for the fil- 
ling of any vacancy ot vacancies which may o- 
cur in its College of Electors when such college 
meets to give its electoral vote. And provided 
also, When any State shall have held an election 
for the purpose of choosing electors, and shall 
fail to make a choice on the day aforesaid, then 
the electors may be appointed on a subsequent 
day, in such manner as the State shall by law 
provide. | - 

Approved, January 23, 1845. 

— G — 
ARMY. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 242.] 


Ji.—APPOINTMENTS. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

First Lieutenant Don Carlos Buell, adjutant 
third infantry, to be assistant adjutant general 
with the brevet rank of captain, January 25, 1848, 
vice Winship, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rufus logalls, first dragoons, to 
be assistant quartermaster, with the rank of cap- 
tain, January 12, 1848, vice Churchill, deceased. 

First Lieutenant Samuel G. French, third ar- 
tillery, to be assistant quartermaster with the 
rank of captain, January 12, 1848, vice Shover, 
who vacates his sfaff commission. 

First Lieut. Elias K. Kane, second dragoons, 
to be assistant quartermaster with the rauk of 
captain, January 12, 1848, vice Armstrong, killed 
in battle. 

First Lieut. Napoleon 
fantry, to be assistant 
rank of captain, March 


ceased. À , 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Haskin, first artillery, 


J. T. Dana, seventh in- 
uartermaster with the 
, 1848, vice Irwin, de- 


+ 258 


to be assistant quartermaster, with the rank of 
captain, August 12, 1848, vice Cross, promoted. 
euben M. Potter, of Texas, to be military 


‘storekeeper, Mar. 23, 1845, vice King, cashiered. 


Medical Department. 


P. G. S. Ten Broeck, of New York, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, December 13, 1847—original 
vacancy. R 

Jobn Campbell, of New York, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

John E. Summers, of Virginia, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

Charles H. Smith, of Virginia, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

Washington M. Ryer, of New York, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, December 13, 1847—original va- 


Ayia H. Stone, of Vermont, to be assis: ant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847— original vacancy. 
John M. Haden, of Mississippi, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 
harles H. Crane, of Massachusetts, tu be as- 
sistant surgeon, February 2, 1848, vice Suter, 
deceased. 
William Hammond, Jr., of Missouri, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, March 2, 1848, vice Glen, de- 


- ceased. 


moted. 


Pay Department. 
John D. Beatty, of North Carolina, to be pay- 
master, May 10, 1848, vice Bosworth, deceased. 
Robert Strange, jr., of North Carolina, to be 
pay master, June 14, 1848, vice Beatty, declined. 
` Jamas W. Spratley, of Virginia, to be paymas- 


ter, July 13, 1848, vice Spark, deceased. 


e Regiment of Mounted Riflemen. 
John McL. Addison, of the District of Colum - 


bia, to be second lieutenant, June 14, 1848, vice 


Russell, promoted. 
* First Regiment of Artillery. 


Jeſſerson C. Davis, of Indiana, io be second lieu- 


tenant, June 17, 1848, vice Gibson, promoted. 
James E. Slaughter, of Virginia, (lieutenant 
in the regiment of voltigeurs,) to be second lieu 
tenant, June 27, 1848, vice Morrs, promoted. 
Daniel Nickels, of Maryland, to be second 
Jieutenant, July 13, 1848. 5 


Second Regiment of Artillery. 
Jefferson H. Nones, of Delaware, to be second 


‘ lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Edwards, 


promoted. 
John McLean Taylor, of Kentucky, to be se- 


cond lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Weld, pro- 


moted. 

Lioyd Beall, of Missouri, to be second lieuten- 
ant, March 29, 1848, vice Sears, promoted. 

Paschal C. Greeson, of Georgia, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Simpson, pro- 
moled. 32 

Wiley C. Adams, oſ Georgia, to be second 
lieutenant, May 31, 1848, vice Greeson, declined. 

Caleb Smith, of Virginia, to be second lieuten- 
ant, June 21, 1848, vice Merchant, promoted. 

Christopher R. P. Butler, of South Carolina, 


~ (lieutenant in the twelfth infantry,) to be second 


heutenaut, June 27, 1848, vice Totten, promo- 
Third Regiment of Artillery. 

Charles C. Churchill, of Pennsylvania, to be 
se coud lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Maury, 
transferred to the mounted riflemen. 

Wilhans A. Winder, of Maryland, to be second 
lieutenant, March 24, 1848, vice G. T. Andrews, 
promoted. l 

Richard H. Smith, of Tennessee, (lieutenant 
in thie fourteenth inlantry,) to be second lieuten- 
ant, June 21, 1848, vice Minor, deceased. 

Isaac W. Patton, (lieutenant in the tenth in- 
ſantry,) io be second lieutenant, July 13, 1848, 
vice Lendrum, promoted. 


. First Regiment of Infantry. 

Edmund G. Bradford, of Mississippi, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Plummer, 
promoted. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Thomas W. Sweeny, of New York, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Schureman, 
promoted. ' 

Wilham W. Johnston, of Ohio, to be second 


. lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Jarvis, promoted. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Andrew Jackson, of Virginia, to be second 


‘lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice McFerran, 


promoted. 


v 
Charles B. Brower, of New York, to be second 
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lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice O’Sullivan, 
resigned. f 

Lawrence W. O'Bannon, of South Carolina, 
to be second lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice 
Trevilt, pron-oted. 

Thomas J. Mason, of Florida, to be second 
lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Schroeder, pro- 
moted. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

Thomas H. Bussey, of Maryland, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Judah, pro- 
moted. 

Edmund Underwood, of Pennsylvania, to be 
second lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Lincoln, 
promoted. 

William C. Tobey, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Mont- 
gomery, promoted. 

Joseph B. Collins, of the District of Columbia, 


to be second lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice 


Jones, promoted. 

Columbus W. Howard, of Georgia, to be se- 
cond lheutenant, June 17, 1848, vice Maloney, 
promoted. 

John C. Bonneycastle, of Virginia, to be second 
licutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Bussey, cashiered. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Jobn Neilly, of New York, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice Read, promoted. 
Benjamin Wingate, (Sergeant, company G., 
mounted riflemen,) to be second lieutenant, June 
14, 1848, vice Farelly, promoted. 
` Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Thomas O. Davis, of the District of Columbia, 
to be second lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice 
Garnett, promoted. 
George T. Shackelford, of Virginia, to be se- 
cond heutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Flint, 
promoted. 


From Fort Gisson to Santa Fe.—Lieut. 
Buford, with Company H, U. S. Dragoons, took 
a new route from Fort Gibson to Santa Fe. He 
started July 17th, went up the Arkansas to the 
mouth of Cimeron, thence up that stream to the 


Salt Rock, 300 miles from the Fort, thence | 


South to between the Cimeron and Canadian, 
crossed the North fork of the Canadiaw on the 
20ih Ang., and on the 24th struck the Santa Fe 
road at the middle Cimeron spring. Lieut. B. 
gave as his opinion that a good road could be cut 
out from Santa Fe, New Mexico, via the Salt 
Rock, following partly the route taken by him, 
the distance of which, from Santa Fe to Fort 
Gibson, would not be over six to six hundred and 
filty miles by this route—good camping ground, 
with abundance of wood and water, every night 
fine grazing, aod innumerable buffalo. 


Exprepirion To CalironxIA.— The command 
under Col. Washington, fitted oul to proceed 
through the interior of the country, to Calitorma, 
consisting of Bragg’s artillery and a mounted 
force, and now en roule, have been heard Irom. 
The command had proceeded four hundred aud 
twenty miles with a train of one bundred and 
filly wagons, heavily loaded, in the space of 
twenly-ubpe days, and was then encamped near 
Maperne, in the State of Durango. The whole 
was in excellent condition and expected to be in 
Chibuahua in ten or twelve days. They were 
received wilh great kindness aud courtesy by the 
Mexicans, who furnisbed tuem with liberal sup-. 
plies of every thing wanted. 


Savannah, Oct. 19.— The ship Birmingham, 
from New Yoik, laying at Four Mile Point, has 
ou board two companies of the 2d regiment U. 
S. Artillery—one to be stationed at Oglethorpe 
Barracks, in this city, the other at the Augusta 
Arsenal. The latter company, commandeu by 
Capt. Anderson, numbers torty-three men. The 
former (Capt. Rowland’s company,) now in 
charge of Lieut. Totten, has also jorty-three 
men. Lieut. Van Buren is attached to the latter 
command. Capt. Rowland and Brevet Captain 
Clark, are expected to arrive here soon. 

Ine order stationing Duncau's company at 
this post has been counterinanded on account of 
the want of stables, and that company has taken 
post at Fort McHenry, near Baluwore. 

We learn from a passenger who arrived bere 
yesterday in the steamer St. Mathews, from 
Florida, that the schooner Panama arrived at 
St. Augustine on Monday last, from New York, 
with company K, 2d Regiment U.S. Artillery. 

Lieut. Geo. Edwards commands the company ; 
W. Adams, 2d Lieut. The company 1s to be sla- 
tioned at St. Augustine. 


Gen. Kearny.— We learn, with deep regret, 
that this distinguished cicer is now lying so 
low, on account of having suffered a relapse of 
his disease, that no hopes are entertained of bis 
recovery. His physicians thought it necessary, on 
Friday last, to remove him to the neighborbood 
of Manchester for a change of air. 

[St Louis Rev. Oct. 15 
— — . —— — 
NAVY. 


A Board of Naval Surgeons is now in session 
at the Naval Asylum, near Philadelphia, for the 
examination and promotion of Assistant Surgeons, 
and also for the examination of candidates for 
admission into the service. The members of the 
Board are Surgeons James Cornish, (President,) 
James M. Greene, G. R. Horner, Robert J. Dod, 
and Samuel Barrington. 


The U. S. steamer Princeton left Malta on the 
5th of September, with a mail for Venice and 
Trieste. She was to return to Malta on the oth 
or 20th of October, inst. 

The St. Lawrence, 44 guns, Captain Paulding, 
arrived on the Sd inst. off Cowes on her way to 
Germany, to communicate with his Excellency, 
Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister, and the 
Consul for the United States, at Cowes, and sail 
ed on the following day. The St. Lawrence is 
to be stationed in the Weser during the winter 
for the protection of American interests in the 
present unsettled state of Northern Europe. She 
was visited by Mr. Bancroft and the American 
Consul. Tha Portsmouth correspondent of the 
Times says, The St. Lawrence passed through 
Spithead this afternoon (the 4th.) She did not 
salute the flag of the commander-in-chief, or the 
union jack of the King’s bastion.” 


The U. S. frigate Brandywine sailed from Per 
nambuco to Rio de Janeiro, on the 15th of Au- 
gust; all well. In getting up her anchor, both 
flukes were broken off. 


Sate or U. S. Vessers-—In New York, on 
Wednesday, five Government vessels belonging 
to the Navy, which were on service in the Guif 
of Mexico, were sold at auction at the following 


ppices ſor cash: 
Steamer Scorpion $14,509 


Brig Hecla 4,000 
„4 Stromboli 4,750 
Schooner Falcon 1,425 
10 Reefer 1,575 


LF Commander George N. Hollins has been 
ordered to the post of Executive officer at Pensa- 
cola Navy Yard, to succeed Commander Ran- 
dolph. . 


iL The U. S. sloop of war Saratoga, was to 
sat: on the 16th from Pensacola to Vera Cruz, 
under command of Commander W. C. Nichol- 
son, who would be the senior officer in the Gulf 
till Com. Perry returned. 


The Néval Court Martial on board the U. 
S. ehip Pennsylvania, met yesterday pursuant to 
adjournment. The defence of Lieut. Holland, 
was read by his counsel, Tazewell Taylor, Esq. 
The decision of the Court was then made, aud 
was transmitted to the Navy Department. We 
understand that the court bas concluded all the 
business before it.— Norfolk Beacon. 


Che States. 


Vermont.—On Monday, the 16th inst., the 
House of Representatives resumed ballotivgs 
for Speaker, and upon the 46th balloting, Hoo. 
Wm. C. Kittredge, of Fairhaven, the regular 
Whig candidate, was chosen. The vote stood, 
for Kittredge, (Whig) 109; Horatio Needham, 
ve Buren) 64; Homer W. Eaton, (Dem,) 39; 

cattering 2. 

The Committee of the Legislature appointed 


NN —— A NA SO ee ee T 


to examine the returus of voles for Governor, 


have reported the following as the official vote: 


Carlos Coolidge, (Whig) 2.007 
Oscar L. Shatter, (Van Buren 14,931 
Paul Dillingham, (Dem.) 13,420 


The peopie having failed to eleet State officers, 
the Legislature met in joint ballot on Wednes- 
day, the 18th instant, and proceeded to the elec- 
tion of Governor, Lieutenant Governor and 
Treasurer, with the following result: 


| Gey. 


“that be dane rta For Governor : 
low, on account of it ie n Carlos Coolidge, (W.) 122 Oscar Shafter, (V.) 65 
his disease, that no 10 1 Paul Dillingham, (Cass) 540 Scattering, 2 
1 Hu physicians bach Carlos Coolidge having received one majority, 
ee) a 5 re bia to te 5 declared elected Governor of Vermont ſor 

anchester for a chanz «i e ensuing year. 
re The balloting for Lieut. Governor resulted in 
t the election of Robert Pierpont, as follows: 

NAVY Robert Pierpont, W. 124 | Luke P. Poland, V. 65 

R John S. Robinson, Cass, 53 
A Board of Naval Surgeons i Robert Pierpont, having received a clear ma- 


the Naval Asylum, near Ph): 


mination and promotion of Jean 
also for the examination oons Jaar 


r 


Sii jority (six) over all others, was declared to be 
du elected Lieutenant Governor for the term 


a 


da A State Treasurer was then balloted for, as 


ission into the sernee. I bi. follows : 
d are Surgeons Jame Ce George Howes, W., 123 | E. A. Stansbury, v. 65 


5 . Greene, G. R. Hone, iie 
amue / Barrington 

e U. S. steamer Princeton kd M. 
f September, with a mal iz\e 
She was to retum t kaa of 
1 of October, inst. -000 
St. Lawrence, 4 guns (AA 


Jeremiah T. Marston, Cass, 58. 
George Howes received a clear majority of 
five votes, and was declared duly . 


Peywsyivanta.—It is stated that the number 
Jews residing in ‘Pennsylvania is about 15,- 


ManrrAaup.— lis financial condition. The pros- 


on the 3d inst. of Cors c Er perous condition of our State Finances at the 


yj, lo comm 
croft, the American M 
r the United States at Gas 
3 following day. The A 
aoned in the Weser c ul State, and yet doubted whether she was in a con- 
vtection of Americal ses: dition to- proclaim that she would thenceforth 
settled state of Norien uz punetually comply with her obligations. Even 
1 by Mr. 
ha Portsmouth corespect: 
„ The St. Laren f 
g afternoon (the dth) W: 
z of the comme goto. of this apprehension was th 
"the King’s baston.” PP as the excessive 
frizate Brandywine auen 
io de Janeiro, on Ue IA: 
I getting up let a% 
ken off: 
8. VIII h Ner Is 


unicate vit iia present time is a subject for general congratula- 
jon. When the Resumption Brit was passed in 
the Legislative Session of 1846-7, there were 
men of high standing of both political parties in 
Maryland who valued the honor and credit of the 


Bancroft ad E r during the last winter some were still skeptical, 
and apprehended that there would not be sufficient 
money in the Treasury on the first of the present 
month of October to discharge the heavy accu- 
. @aulation of payments then falling due. The 


payment of coupons for taxes during the year 
1847, in anticipation of the usual time of pay- 
ment; for which reason it was expected that the 
eash receipts in the treasury during the present 
year would be tery much diminished. This dif- 
Beulty was at any rate but temporary, and it was 
searcely feared by the most tiimd there would 
be any deficiency taking the whole year into 
view ; but the danger was, that, on account of 
thegreat inequality of the receipts and payments 
at the Treasury on the various quarter days, 
there might te a temporary deficiency on the Ist 


yest? E 


st 

corpion ae -of October, 1848 ; for at that time the payments 
- on account of intefest and State expenses are 
ah 4 ; thrice the amounts payable at the July and Janua- 
| l= ry quarters, while, un the other hand, the largest 

alcon = - i : 6 
à: receipts come in between October and January. 
eler v. Hale, Thus on the first of January, after paying all 
3 eorge it- abet 1 liabilities up to that dale, we might have on 
Executi z. band 4 5 moe 5 two hundred thou- 
succet send dollars, and yet have been obliged to bor- 
. row money fora short time, in Aaii palon of 
7 S revenue, lo preserve the credit of the State by 

Of Wa 527. j le i i 
acols Jo e payipg the whole interest due on the preceding 
P 1 er N. CY Brat of October. The power to borrow for such 
ee cet a a rel pee on e Peona of tbe Bank 
sioc ow e State, was given by the fifth 
a i nt section of the Resumption act an had it been 
artis! o ys necessary to use that power in the present year, 
t JESE s the credit of the State would not in fact bave 
ce ol are „ been im paired in the estimation of those acquaiu- 
Jazere „ ted in detail with the condition of our Treasury. 
was ser It was desirable, however, that there should not 
sy Depa. be even the slightest appsrent failure at any 
J3 con quarter 5 ue ai 1 Legislature passed cern- 
. tan supplementary laws to seeure a more rapid 
— and efficient coliection of taxes, in order to fil 
the gap crealed by the anticipated coupon pay- 
CF. ments oC sme ae at the same time to leave full 

— ay men or fulure years. $ 

5 p fe Practical result of those Jaws has more 
L tham realized the expectation of their framers, 
„rn; and the critical point of the lst of October, 
5 1848, bas been triumphantly passed, and the fu- 
„ e Lure is _e@lear from any speck of doubt. After 
e paying the Siate expenses of the quarter. the 
I o quarters iaterest due on the currency debt, the 
e, gazes’ Axasterest on the deferred stock, or funded 
2 Arrears, and providing also for the semi-annual 
i 5 ~ sterest On sterling bonds due in London on the 


— 


r OF a vuary next, we understand that there re- 
amaisa Sea The Treasury a balance of about one hun- 
garen 2238 ninety thousand dollars. This is be- 
yood NE expectations of the most sanguine. The 
receipts Trom the first of October tò the first of 
Jaoaacy Pre generally very large, and the pay- 
redata eon the last named day are very small ; 
20 rat we & may predict with confidence, that the 
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will exceed three hundred thousand dollars, In 
congratulating our citizens on these auspicious 
facts, it would be unbecoming ta omit the ac- 
knowledgment that is doe to our late Governor, 
for the boldness and energy so successfully dis- 
played by him in his efforts to restore the credit 
of the State, and to our present Governor, for 
his decision in the execution of the tax-laws, and 
for his watchful superintendence over the offi- 
cers charged with the colléction of the reve- 
nue. , 

In regard to the present year alone was there 
any danger of deficiency, and the revenue of 
1847 and 1848 from permanent sources is such as 
to give assurance, that, with our present taxes, 
we shall have an annual surplus of more than 
two hundred thousand dollars, constantly increa- 
sing, to be apphed hereafter, in addition to the 
regular sinking fund, to the -gxtinction of the 
principal of the State debt; and this without 
making any allowance for the future increased 
productiveness of our works of internal improve- 
ment. As a rewacd for their extraordinary exer- 
tions and sacrifices, made to discharge the obli- 
gations of the State, the people have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the honor of Maryland has 
beea entirely redeemed, and of knowing, that 
before a great many years most of the debt will 
be extinguished, while the wealth and prosperi- 
ty of the community is continually on the in- 
crease. : l 

One thing only is wanting to ensure our State 
a successful and brilliant future:—Our great 
railroed must be completed to the Ohio River; 
and to accomplish that object, and united and 


‘Vigorous effort must be made immediately. Lay- 


ing aside all former dissensioas and animosities, 
and not seeking to re-agitate questions already 
settled,—forgetting indeed all that is behind,— 
our community should call forth all its inter- 
prize, and preas forward energetically with the 
work, that sooner or later must be done. -The 
work must be done—for the thought cannot for 
a moment be entertained that our metropolis will 
resign entirely into the hands of her rivals the 
management of the vast trade and intercourse 
between the Atlantic and the Great West. Were 
she to do go, she would deserve the insignificance 
into which she would certainly sink. 
[ West. Continent. 


OR. -The Columbus State Journal, of the 
evening of the 20th, gives the returns from all 
the counties in the State, official and unofficial, 


thus: 

Ford, 21,815 Weller, 21,388 
21,383 

Ford’s maj., 427 


Soutu CAROLIN A.— It appears from the full 
returns that Mr. Sims is re-elected to Congress 
by 39 votes over Mr. McQueen, who was repor- 
ted to have been elected 


Micnican.—The people of Michigan are get- 
ting tired of the law for the abolition of capital 
punishment, and begin to agitate for the restora- 
tion of the gallows and the halter. The Detroit 
Daily Advertiser says that, in consequence of the 
growing increase of crime in that State since the 
abolition of capital punishment, and a particular 
manifestation of it to the Grand Jurors of Wayne 
County, by the presence of three different indi- 
viduals charged with murder, at the present 
term of Court, they have unanimously adopted 
a memorial to the Legislature asking fora re- 


storation of that penalty which alone prevents. 


man from assailing the life of his fellow man. 


Missourr.—Thbe St. Louis Organ states that 
not a single paper in Missouri,, out of St. Louis, 
condemns or disapproves the agitation of the 
question—shall legal provision be made for the 
general extinction of slavery in Missouri? 


Ilowa‘'—The total vote of Iowa at the recent 
State election, was 24,255. . The Capital Repor- 
ter infers from this vote that the population of 
the State is about 130,000. The population of 
Wisconsin, in December last, was 213,575, and 
is now but little if any short of 250, 000. 

Frorina.—The Tallahassee Floridian, (Dem.) 
of the )4th, gives returns from all but seven 
counties in Florida, which, it says, will not ma- 
teriall vary the vote. It makes the majority for 
Brown (W.) for Governor 589, and Cabell (W.) 
for Congress 623. It says that the Whigs will 
have a majority of 5in the Senate and 8 in the 
Honse, making 13 on the joint „ballut of the 


‘one of the largest and best. 


as A 


Wisconsmy.—C. M. Baker, Esq., one of the 


revisers of the statutes of this State, after a 


thorough examination of the election Jaw, is po- 
sitive in the opinion that without an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the State of Wisconsin 
will have no vote in the coming 
election.” The defects in the general election 
ad touching this election, are thus enumera- 
ed: r ; 

1. That no provision is made for the return of 
the electoral votes hy the Clerks of the Board of 
Supervisors to the Siate canvassers. - 

2. That the State canvassers are not, nor are 
any other persona authorized to examine and de- 
termine who is elected. 

3. That no person or persons are empowefed 
to grant certificates of election to the sucessful 
candidates. - 

4. Nor is any person authorized to notify the 
individuals receiving the highest number of votes 
of their election. 

Gov. Dewey has issued his proclamation, . ap- 
pointing the 7th proximo, as a day for a general 
Nee as is usual by the Governors of other 

tates. 


Texas.—The Governor of Texas has been re- 
quested, by the citizens of Colorado, to calt an 
extra session of the Legislature, to settle a va- 


riety of difficulties that have sprung up respec- : 


ling settlements under Mexican grants ; but he 
refuses to comply with the request, for various 


reasons, one of which is that the Legislature has 


not the power to give the relief sought for, that 
being the proper function of the legal tribunals, 
and another that the extra session would cost 
$20,000, which would more than exhaust the 


Treasury. N 


Catirornta.—Col, Fremont, in his recent in- 
teresting report to the U. S. Senate, bays, that 
the * Great Basin ” is some 500 miles in diame- 
ter, every way, and between 4000 and 5000 ſeet 


above the level of the sea, shut in all-around by . 


mountains, with its own system of lakes and 
rivers, and having no connection whatever with 
the sea. Its general character is thatof a de- 
sert; but parts are very fit for residence; the. 
Mormons have lately established themselves in 
Its general struc- 
ture is more Asiatic than American in its 
character, and much resembles the elevated 
region between the Caspian Sea and Northern 
Persia. | 

Lake are in the basin, towards its eastern view, 
and constitute its most interesting feature—one, 
a saturated solution of common salt; the otker 
fresh—the Utah about 100 feet above the level 
of Salt Lake, which is itself 4200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and connected by a strait or 


river, 35 miles long. The fresh water received, 


though great in quantity, has no perceptible ef- 
fect upon this lake of salt—no fish or animal 
fife of any kind is found in it. The most con- 
siderable river inthe interior of the Great Basin 
is Humboldt river, so called in honor of the 


% Nestor” of scientific travellers, who has done 


so much.to illustrate North American Geogra- 

phy, without leaving his name upon any one of 
its remarkable. features. Ii is a very peculiar 
stream, and has many characteristics of an Asia- 
lic river,—the Jordan for instance; though twice. 
as long—rising in the mountains, and losing it- 
self in a lake of its own, after a long and solita- 
ry course. The river lies on the line of travel 

to California and Oregon, and is the best water 

now known through the Great Basin. 

i (N. F. True Sun. 


Presidential 


The Great Salt Lake and the Utah 


Post Offices are to be established under the : 


law of the last session of Congress at Monterey, 
San Trinidad, and San Diego. W. Van 
hies, Esq , of Tennessee, is appointed agent of 
the General Post Office Department for Califor- 
nia. oe 
Santa FR. The Sante Fe Republiean, of the 


chants and citizens of Santa Fe, in relation to 
the illegal duties exacted on goods imported into 
New. Mexico. Wo. S. Messervy acted as Presi- 
dent, and Lewis D. Street, os Secretary. Samuel 
Weatherhead, jr., Sol. P. Sublette, Henry O'Neil, 
Robert Brent, and George H. Estes, were ap- 
pointed a committee to report upon the subject 
before the meeting. | 

At this and subsequent meetings, a memorial 
was adopted, and signed by all the merchants and 


Ina thar ancl, tn ha 


12tb of August, contains the proceedings of mef- 


Vor- 


N 


& ` 
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relieved from the payment of the onerous duty. tics, agriculture and commerce seem so to clash ; | been executed. The council of war assembled 
and the present feverish state of the country, i to try him has declared itself incompetent, and 


The memoria] embodies a resolution, in which 
the citizens declare * that since New Mexico is 
an integral portion of the United States, and 
was such at the time of the introduction of a por- 
tion of merchandise into said territory this year, 
that the recovery of six per centum ad valorem 
duty on such merchandise will be unjust, if not 
in violation of the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

This duty was imposed by an order of General 
Price, in which an impost duty of six per cent. 
ad valorem was levied on all merchandize intro- 
duced into the territory of New. Mexico from 
and after the Sth day of February, 1848. The 
memorialists, in their arguinent, claim that in- 
affnuch as there no longer exists a war to be 
supported, and the territory ceases to be an 
enemy’s country, the duty cannot-hold upon goods 
introduced into the Territory of New Mexico 
since May 26th, 1848, at which time it became 
an integral part of the United States. They ask, 
therefore, to be relieved fiom the payment ol 
this unequal and unconstitutional tax. 

To this communication, Brig. Gen. Price re- 
plies stating the circumstances under which the 
duly was imposed—that it was for the payment 
, of the expenses of the civil government of the 
Territory—and subsequently submitted to, and 
approved by the President of the United States, 
With whom the matter now more properly belongs 

* With this view of the matter, the General ts 
not disposed, however much bis private feelings 

might wish it, to modify or abrogate the existing 

order; more particularly as it is at present a 
generally conceived opinion that arrangements 
have slreudy been perlected by the Government 
of the United States creating a civil governor for 
the country, who doubtless is vested with plerary 
powers for the extension and administration of 
the Constitution and Jaws of the United States 
over a territory which is believed to be an inte- 
gral part ol the United States.” 

{The expectations of General Price, as well 
as of the citizens of New Mexico, in relation to 
a civil government for that Territory are, it is 
known here, doomed to disappointment. ] 

On the reception of this letter, another meel- 

ing of the citizens was called, and the corres- 
pendence submitted to them. Thereupon, the 
following preambie and resolutions was adopteu: 

Wuereas all bonds given to the present acting 
authorities of New Mexico, for the payment of 
the six per cent. ad valorem duly on merchandize 
introduced into the ‘Territory of New Mexico 
frum the United States, after said Territory had 
become on integral portion of the United States 
Teritory, were given in ignorance of the tact 
that the said Territory of New Mexico was at 
the time of the execution of said bonds, a part of 
the United States territory, aud subject to the 
general laws, and under the protecuon of the 
Cunstitution of the same: 

‘Therefore resolved, ‘That, as American citi- 
zens, and on American soil, proud of our birtb- 
right, and conscious of our privileges, we will use 

al tair, and honorable means to resist the pay- 
ment of what we believe to be unc qual aud un- 
constitutional taxation.—S¢. Louis Rep. 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMERS. 


The steamer Niagara reached Boston on the 
19th, at 7 P. M., bringing the following intelli- 
gence: eS 

Lunpon, Oct. 7.—The advices from Amster- 
dam received this morning, slate that business 
was more active at the Bourse, and that Mexi- 
can, Portuguese and Brazilian stocks were quo- 
ted at beiter prices. 

The advices from Havre are one day later; 
they report a continued aud more active trade in 
cotton, but prices are weak aud generally a 
shade lower. 

From Vienna we learn that a ministerial crisis 
appears to be inevitable. 

The steamship Washington had a succession 
of heavy head winds and bad weather. The 
United States will positively leave Southampton 
on Thursday, the 12th inst. 

JnxLanp.—-Dublin, Saturday morning.—-Our 


foretells that poor Ireland is destined for another 
winter of sorrow and starvation 

Mr. Fitzzerald's address would be the first 
business in the trial of Mr. S. O’Brien. He will 
be replied to by the Solicitor General. The 
summing up of the Judge will take place on 
Saturday (this) morning. The result is looked 
for with the utmost anxiety. 

Several arrests have taken place of persons 
who had left their homes in consequence of the 
pert they took in the late outbreak, and have 
now returned. Tranquillity, however, prevails 
everywhere. 

France.—The Moniteur of yesterday (Friday) 
evening contradicts, upon authority, the state- 
ment that Austria has refused the meditation of 
France and England. 

The emeute at Lyons had been entirely suppres - 
sed Order was quite restored. 

Prince Louis Napoleon has decided to sit for 
Paris, the city in which he was born. 

There are reports of mutinies in the French 
troops. 

The adoption of universal suffrage as the form 
of election for the first President seems certain. 
Gen. Cavaignac pronounced against this mode, 
as well as generally against the pretensions of 
Louis Napoleon. 

In the returus of the bank there is little altera 
tion this week ; the amount of the treasury is re- 
duced about one-half. 

It is reported that the Thiers party and Red re- 
publicans intend to combine ogainst Cavaignac. 

The committee appointed to examine a decree 
proposed tothe French National Assembly gran- 
ting an indemnity to the owners of slaves in the 
French Colonies, has fixed the amount at 120, 
000,000. (£4,800,000 ) 40,000, 000 f. (£1,600, 
ULO) are to be paid in five per cent. stock at par, 

roducing an annuity of 2 000,000f. (£380,000. ) 

he remaining 80,000,000f. are to be paid in eight 
annuities attached to the soil, so as to provide 
employment in the colonies. ; 

General Cavaignac is reported to be indispo- 
sed. Every evening, afier night fall, crowds of 
artızans assemble on the outer Boulevards of Pa- 
ris, singing political songs, while fresh troops are 
arriving at the capital, bringing with them—the 
only antidote to Red Republicanism—a heavy 
battery of artillery. 

The Journal des debats says that the King of 
Sardinia’s son has officially notified all the courts 
of Europe, that he will not accept the crown 
which has been proffered to him by the Sicilian 
Parliament. ; 

Letters from Nice, of the 24th ult, say that a 
Republican movement has taken place in the 
smali town of Monaco, with the consent of the 
reigning prince. The population of Monaco pro- 
ceeded lo the palace. The prince recommended 
them tø demand the protectorate of France, in 
order to remain independent, and offered to re- 
sign. This proposal was received ‘with loud 
cheers. French patriotic songs were chaunted, 
with cries of tt Vive la France!” “ Vive la Re- 
publique Francaise!” ‘The French flag is forth- 
with io be hoisted, and the city of Monaco is to 
send delegates to Paris, to place itself atthe dis- 
posal- of the Fiench Government. While the 
movement was proceeding at Monaco, the towns 
of Menton and Roquerune were celebrating their 
annexation to the dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia. 

Letters from Padua, of September 25, say 
thatthe Venetians, having made u sortie, were 
driven back on two points, with the loss ol 30 
killed and fifty prisoners. 

Spain.—A serious occurrence has taken place 
at Maurid, between the American Ambassador 
and the government, relative to the protection to 
be afforded to his servants: The American En- 
voy demanded satisfaction, which was refused. 

Iralr.— An important address has been made 
to the Austrian Deputies of the National Assem- 
bly of Germany, by Marshal Hadetzky, ou the 
allairs of Lombardy. He states that it is not as 
conquerors or oppressors Chat he has entered Lom- 
bardy, but only to regain the legitimate rights of 
Ausiria—that he does not bring the people des- 
polism and oppression, but liverty—more liberty 
than they know how lo bear. He will maintain 
the right of Germany aod Austria over Lombar- 
dy. ‘lhere is lutle hope of successful med iatiou 


commercial advices, up to the lutest moment, | if these sentiments rule. 


from all parts of the country, are of a most 
gloomy character. ‘The potato failure is.great, | 
aud the general agricultural prospects bad : poli- 


The republican movement in Germany is by 
no means suppressed. Large republican forces 
are vel in the field. Sturve. it aphegra hae nat 


he will, therefore, be tried by the ordinary ir- 
bunal. 

GeRmMany.—The state of seige of Cologne 
was raised on the 2d of October. The central 
power has called on Prussia, &c., to withdraw 
(be ir ambassadors from all foreign courts. 

Avstria.—The French government, it is raid, 
has addressed an energetic note to the Vienna 
Cabinet against the entry of Jellachieh iuto 
Hungary. 

The assussination of Count Lamberg at Pesth 
is confirmed. A provisional government bas 
been established in that city. 

Pestu, Sept. 28.—Comora. is in the hands of 
the Hungarians.. The Hungarian Hussars have 
overthrown the Bohemian Cuirassiers, who for- 
med the advauced guard of the army of Jel- 
lachich. 

PortoGcat.—There is news from Lisbon to 
Septemter 30. A plot was suspected. Agents 
have been sent to the provinces by a revolutiona- 
ry central commission io organize an sasurrec- 
tion, and are acting with great diligence. 

The Portuguese government made overtures to 
Lord Palmerston for a new commercial treaty 
with England, taking as a basis the projected 
treaty of the 34 of July, 1843. Lord Palmerston 
rejected the overture, as no longer necessary for 
the inetrests of either countrys. : 

Prince de Joinville is hourly expected in Li. 
bon in a Brazilian steamer. The Prince is to 
make but a short stay, and then proceeds to Ri 
de Jeneiro. i 

George Bancroft, the United States minister, 


jaller having passed a week with Sir Robert 


Peel, at his family residence at Tamworth, 1s 
now ona visit at Broadlands, near Southampton, 
the seat of the English Foreigo Mioister, Lora 
Palmerston. 

On ine 30th ult. intelligence reached Lloyd's 
that several immense masses of ice were nuw 
drifting with the currents of the Atlantic ocean, 
iu the direct track of shipping passing between 
the United Kingdom aod British North America 
and the United States. The Blonde, Capt. Craw. 
ford, Which arriwed at Greenock on the 29ih, 
saw one of them on the Sih, in loog. 49 W. lat. 
48 N. upward of 600 feet high and a mile in 
length, the atmosphere in its vicinity being com- 
pletely chilled. The loss of the President 
steamship is ascribed to a collision with ove of 
these immense masses of ice. 

Tue CHoLera.— Authentic accounts state that 
the disease is still on tue increase at Hamburyt.. 
From the first of September, when it broke out, 
lo the 26th, there were 1, 369 cases, of which 650 
died, 302 recovered, aud 387 were still under 
treatment. There is a great deal of sickness on 
bord the English ships ly ing at Hamburgo. Two 
cases of cholera have appeared in the port of 
Sunderland. 


We delay the press to give the following sum- 
mary of intelligence from Europe, by the Steau.- 
ship Europa, which arrived this day at New 
York. 


There is but slight change in the Provision or 
grain market. Corn ts in rather greater demand. 
Cotton is flat. 

Smith O'Brien has been found guilty and ser- 
tenced to be banged. McManus has been aiso 
convicted. 

The cholera has reached Great Britain, hav- 
ing appeared at Loudon. 

IrALT.— Paris letters announce from ap official 
source the termination of tbe proposed mediativu 
by France and England in the affairs of Italy, dy 
a manilesto of the Austrian government, d hich, 
without referring to that proposed mediation, ce- 
clares that the Lumbardo- Venetian kingdom SU il 
continue to form a part of the Austrian eup:re, 
but that constitutional aud represeutalive iusiitu- 
ons of the most extensive kind shail be granied 
to it. 

France.—L’Union, which is understood to 
have relation with the diplomacy of Austria aud 
Sardinia, contains the followiug : 

We learn that the English Ambassador had 2 
long conlerence with Gen. Cavaignac to-day, ia 
which the iutent ions of the London cabinet were 
distinctly stated. We believe the result of this 
communication io be that Great Britain ts in ac- 
cord with the Cabinet of Vienna, and thal te 
Jtaliau question is arranged in a manner tbat vs 
not at atl ggree- with lbe engagement ol Gea. 
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ports have prevailed ; one of the most generally 
received is, that the executive have asked M. 
Armand Marrast to take the leadership. We and avowed their desire of ann 


bee i a 
jè 9 1 The ean i Cavaignac to the National Assembly. France 
| $ declared ise», thus will, in the Congress of Nations, have only 


h 5 
har therefore, be trieg litem, one vote out of six. . 
On Sunday the ministerial defeat was the believe that these are only rumors, and are in United States. E 
catan that ten fhousand . 


5 tlale of ri, general theme of conversation, and a confident | hope that the best course that can happen will We also learn from Yu 
11 0 On the 2 of Oe “yy opinion prevailed that the ministry would resign | happen, and that the present ministry will strug- Indians had attacked the garrison at Texcula, and 
ae as called on Prsi bin on the following day, but had not done so. The gle on till the appointment of a President. two hundred were killed. The loss of the Iin- 
A ambassadors from aj (mg, Paris papers of Tuesday say that it was true that It is thought that King Charles Albert will j dians is unknown.—New Orleans, Oct. 20. 
` AUSTRIA. The French zon, afer the check of Saturday the ministers ten- | avail himseif of the catastrophe at Vienna to ; : oF 
#8 arldressed an energe yy, dered their resignation, but that Cavaignac re- recommence the war in Italy. Several of the Baltimore, Oct. 24.—By the arrival of the British 
Abinet against the aly d ke, Oled not to leave the government until the con- | generals in garrison at Paris have been ordered mail steamer Forth, at Ship Island, fron Vera 
Ungary. stitution should be declared and the President | to-day to join the army of the Alps. A report Cruz, the editors of the New Orleans, papers have 
The assassination of Coun Le @Pppointed. prevails late this afternoon thal a great number of | "ceived intelligence from the city of Mexico to 
confirmed. A provisional pm e accordingly refused to receive the resigna- | the German cities are in insurrection. Trese the 4th ult. — 
en established in thateu tions, declaring that he would apply to the As- and similar rumors have, however, little founda- The revolutionary outbreak, got up principally 
Pest, Sept BC kiny Sembly and entreat and recommend that the con- tion better than conjecture. | by 1 partizans of Santa Anne, had been frustra- 
Hungarians. The Heenry u stilation shall be proceeded with and declared, In the National Assembly, after the President = J „ prompiiy Ealing 05 the 
ribrown the Bohemian (as; With as httle delay as possible, and the President | had rectified an error in the-numbers on the di- e planting cannon in the streets of the 
‘the advauced guard of iz, imedistelx afterwards elected. vision yesterday, the discussion on the constitu- Aa d d her off b 
ich: Io accordance with these views, the committee | tion was resumed. The Assembly adopted ali| , “turvide, and many other officers, have been 
RTCCAL—There i beer 48 OO the Constitution came to a decision that im- | the articles, from the 46th to the 59th, without 5 a 5 of 1 pee A par 
ember W. A plot en myx. mediately after the Constitution had been de- any discussion of interest. Upon the article 1 oa A 3 8 1 2 ere an 
been sent lo the pronaeesiine clared, the nation shall elect the President, and | which fixes the salary of the President, M. A. B 4 er 1 enen 4 apee on 
tral commoti agit te that the Assembly shall, in the meantime, con- Thouret proposed to reduce itto 400, 000 f. The 55 aie chich bit otoke a j T pu 
niare acting with gen r tinue to exercise its functions in passing those | left demanded an open vote by division, ine ma i oe 8 e oN 
Portugues aerogen OTBA N10 laws which are necessary to complete | jority a vote by ballot. The amendment, how- yee. as a 
D3] i : ™— tbe Constitution. l - ever, was negalived by a majority of 543 against] Gen. Arista.—The Corpus Christi Star says: 
S 5 3 The candidates ſor President were the prevail- 18 py l “ This officer, holding the office of Minister of 
Tne Bol day i Lox DE 10heet of interes It continues 1o bethe | There has been a slight disturbance at Fior- | Wal long enough to be paid some, three, ysare 
reriure, as bo HET É P ` poison | ence, which, however, had been suppressed with- oe pay Trs — . 
1 the overture, 20 b GFF would be elected. The moderate Republican out disorder, by the firmness of the military ‘and turned to bis beautiful residence in Monterey. 
1 5 party will vote for Cavaignaic. li was expected police oy rary and The General was once very friendly to the plan 
+ ce Junte is DoJ ei that the election would take place about the 15th : . TRN of separating the Northero provinces from Mexi- 
Brazinan steunet lai of the next month, the Saen being pro- . 5 VVV!Gÿ n co and it 1127 de that his colúr to New Leo 
pd thes m : - i were killed, whilst the wounded were 500 or | ~? : 5 
a short slaf, abd les ft claimed about the 1st. 600 in number may again revive the old feeling. : 
0. VIXNNA.— Accounts to the 6th instant, report dida : ; 5 ; 
Bancrofi, be Goie e that the Croatians had been defeated in one if not 33 N VVV N be Earl of 5 is dead, and Lord 
ng paseed a seck #1 two partial encounters. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte Atleast these are FCC 
1s fanniy residence a ne Dates irom Breslau to the 7ih inst., announce | ine names generally spoken of at present. The THe Prussian GovernmENt, like that of 
visit at Brostlauds ses +" 7 a successful insurrection had taken place in three first may bring a considerable party influ- Frankfort, has refused io recognize the Provis- , 
the Eaglis Tur Susi ienna. 'The Minister of War was murdered, | ence into the Scale. pariy ional Government set up in Schleswig and Hol- 
; er _ and bis body alterwards suspended to a lamp stein by the King of Denmark, under the Presi- 
ith ult. intelligence . post and exposed io all kinds of indignities. Sa es dency of Count Molkte, and of which no official 
10 It was 0 cially announced that the Em eror FROM MEXICO. notificatibn had been sent to the Court of Berlin. 
and imperial family had left Schonbrunn tor Linz, By an arrival of the brig Caroline Clark, Capt. The Prussian Government considers the procee- 
accompanied by ali the troops in garrison at the Hoffner, at New York, intelligence has been re | ding of the King of Denmark as contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the armistice, and is deter- 


ling that the people of Tampico had proclaimed 
the independence of the State of Tamaulipas, 
exing it to the 


im:wvenss Gi dS * A 
the currenls oi ube a 
track of shipping BAM 


a Nas > d by other regiments. : ; 
ngdum 20d Briss -'3 former place, and by other regimen . . | ceived by the Courier, from Vera Cruz to the 22d 
J Stales. The Baxe 2 All the military have left the city, and it e ultimo. "The United States steamer Iris was at | mined to protest formally against all attempts 
wis? now entirely in the hands of the people. Ii is vera Cruz waiting the arrival of Mr. Clifford, that may be made to render valid the decrees of 
a Commission appoinied by the King of Denmark. 


from the city of Mexico, to take bim to Norfolk. 
The French brig Panama was searched by the 
Mexican authorities, who found on board 84000, 


ie 9 believed here that a Republic will be proclaimed, 
and an alliance, offensive and defensive, entered 


into witb Hungary. 


alone. England will probably step into settle 
the difficulty.— Phila. Ledger. * 


P Tue les d . The Provisional Government have issued a smuggled money, which they seized for their de- 
ribed to 4 cold E circular inſormig the inhabitants that all possi- gressed nation, which is daily robbed by all who 5 
gases ol n j 5 been taken for the detence of | belong to that feeble government. Speeches m Congres. 
eee z Tue Einperor has entrusted the Baron Adam On the 3d ultimo, a pronunciamento was pro- j ~.~~~ ~~~ PO ee a ge 
ied ert apesi P Reesi with the task of forming a new ministry, . 8 . SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, OF KY, 
ep 9 £ ieh the latter has accepied. All business was nopol) ’ , a . . 
were 1,39 as a kd pended. aud sine N aona Guardi throughout the tobacco regions. Previous to the On the Assumplion of Power by the Executive. ` 
J, aud a a were contiuaily nder usas: f departure of the Caroline Clark, notice was re-| In the House of Representatives, July 24, 1848, 
„ a greai ake The latest intelligence from Pesth gives a me- ceived from the general government that the gov-| the question before the House being on the 
ps 1 18 al 5 lancholy account of the condition of the Hun-| erament entaaco would be enforced by the Nation- reference of the President’s message in relation 
re appeared gariau capital. All the shops are sbut up al Guards at Mexico; in consequence of uv hich, to the establishment of Territorial Govern- 
| Verg Cruz and other States were making prepa-| ments in New Mexico and Calilornia, &c.— 


Mr. Duncan, addressed the House as follows: 


The message which has just been read was 
produced by a call suggested by the message of 
tbe 6:h of July, which now hes upon your table, 


trage is cumpletely interrupted, and the town : f 

Uke is filled with a riotous rabble of volunteers rations forresistance. Vera Cruz is staunch, and 

give be from the Hungarian forests, An armistice of 48 | Will not back out further thau the Castle of San 
om Eero “- =~ fours was concluded on the lst inst.; bul hostih- Juan d Ulloa. 

7 : ties re-comiwenced immediately after its conciu-| , The Mexicans at Vera Cruz are on the most 


3: 
gsrived BS: : j . f ; friendly. terms with the Americans, but they are : ap ne 
3 VHVV»‚ f Baa. 1 ill disposed towards the English clique of Irish- m air „ 5 m ee A 
8 bt Geavored to alter the position of his army. We | men that was connected with Riley, the traitor. aa 35 55 5 

2086 g. woderstand irom the latest Hungarian news, that} Now that Padre Jarauta is dead, Paredes is * . aren ice f th ea 115 : { iR 

g rs 10 Counis Zichy, brothers, were hanged by the | 28ain suing the Mexican government for his pass- : 5 n Gib i See sree: ek 
cod 27 Hungarians, who suspected them of. treasunable | Port to retire from the country. : 5 aoe a hall T nig 

ev four ite ues. The Magyar army has been reinfor-| Ii is currently reported that Francisco Arren- | auff ara, lt my Ju HENE 69 eee 
i 5 bY : gais is commissioned by Gen. Santa Anna to go and they contain propositions so startling, 80 re-. 
pugnant to the first principles of our constitu- 


-Sha Ta 3 . d : 
)J) ok eee ee to the United States and buy vessels of war. for 
tron, aud so subversive of everything that bas 


Gres f> War, Messaros, who jomed the Hungarian camp : i ; i å il 
f with the leavings of the deleat of St. Thomas, | Santa Anna’s new project against Dis native soil. bünerto been regarded as setiled by the laws of 
LS - nd the Ban vi Croatia had advanced to Marton- The Mexicans are making siezures of smuggled a,, in { . 
4 oO Mart ds that were landed ou the coast. A heavy nations, that I cannot refraio from noticing some 
Sl ool vasar. ` . Y| of their extraordinary positions. It is my be- 
P aa Letters from Pesth direct, of the 2d instant, | Seizure bad been recently made. -- | lief mat, b 1 dir Jar cen des we a 
pee State that a battalion ot 00 troops had de- The markets of Vera Cruz are in a state of Bad oli 4 so d 1 tory to A u si 5 
ee sserted the Ban aad joined ine Hun mL Ente nullity, in conseqeence of the heavy stocks which | un s 11 ? 85 Si J 4 5 3 
ot 1 · w Pasi Te 5 the Mag- bad been Yorced on them by public auctions, pre- Fae (eG = 5 a * F 
„ Yer population os completely s nder 15 vious tu the Americans leaving. American cot- "a 9977 ae in 5 : $ ee 
—— Rarsspiralion of Kossuth, who is hurrying from one bons are in demand. It is reported that the Mex- ed i E (nae o ud 
= 8 lace to another to preach up a crusade not only f subject to our tection, has b the act of our 
aa 2 Zainst bis immediate foes, but against Austria goods.: The Rio Grande will be the port of en- 2 doni e to a ke of WN 
ae Proper. ‘The spirit of animosity to Kossutn’s ad- ir) lor all such goods. The future promises even | archy; that R is now without an Rew 1 
ou Èa erents is pearly as intense amongst the troops a more wretched condition of things than has ex- arate a * Cae a 1115 
N á «> Jeliachich, so one may tulerab! i e | isted hitherto. : i 11916 ee 
’ y tulecably well imagine establish one, as well calculated to excite aston- - 
a ww hat kind of a Gongress that would be wherein] Dates from Vera Cruz to the 13th instant have | ishment and produce alarm. Such results have 
Be EAuagari ans and Croatians should assemble in or- | been received by an arrival here. At the latest] not, even in more rude and barbarous agez, been 
2 aor to regulate heir respective interests. dates from the city of Mexico, the public affairs generally produced by war, and surely they 
ay F mance .— Under the bead Postoript, Thurs- | were rapidly approaching a crisis, and another | ought not to be ſound in this enlightened age. They 
f ey the 12, Wilmer & Smith has the following: | revolution seemed to be impending to overthrow | certainly were not necessary; and, therefore, 
Ihe greatest agitation has prevailed to-day fe- | Herrera. they seem to demand the just censure bol only 
— i À crisis, gad various re- Another express had reached Vera Cruz, sta- of the American people, but of ail christendom., F 
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Among other strange things,the President so- 


Jemnly makes to this House this communication 
in one of the messages on your table: 

“The war with Mexico having terminated, 
. the power of the Executive to establish or to 
continue temporary ciyil governments over these 
territories, which existed under the laws of na- 
tions whilst they were regarded as conquered 
proves in our military occupation, has ceased. 

y their cession to the United States, Mexico has 
no longer any power over them, and, until Con- 
gress shall act, the inhabilants will be without 
an organized government. Should they be left 
in this condition, confusion and anarchy will be 
likely to prevail.” l 

It is my purpose, sir, to examine these state- 

ments of the President, and to demonstrate that 
‘they. exhibit a lamentable lack of stalesmanship 
and an utter ignorance of the laws of nations 
and the theory of our own constitution. It is 
laid down, I believe, by very respectable authori- 
ty, ancient and modern, as the general rule, that, 
when one civilized country conquers another, 
the laws in force in the conquered country re- 
main until they are abrogated or modified by the 
conqueror, This, I think, is clearly aud un 
doubledly the rule of the law of nations. Can 
it be believed that the effect of a military con- 
quest is a state of chaos and confusion? ‘lo ab- 
rogate the laws and destroy the whole civil gov- 
ernment of a country, aud to make new laws and 
organize a new government suiled to the wants 
and the condition of a people, necessarily re- 
quires some time for their accomplishment. No 
wise and just sovereign would attempt to do 
such acts until his title by conquest was com 
plete and secure- Is it not flagrantly against 
every principle of justice and natural right to 
say, thal, during the deliberations of the cou- 
, queror on his new code of laws, all civil gov- 
ernment is overturned? The conduct of a con- 
quering prince, who would abrogate the laws and 
overturn the civil government of a conquered 
province without promulgating new Jaws and 
forming anew civil government, would shock 
the sentiments of all mankind, and hence no 
such proposition is recognized by the law of na- 
tions, which is nothing more than a system of 
principles of natural equity and justice recog- 
' mized by all mankind and therefore observed by 
all civilized and enlightened nations. ‘There is 
not, I venture to say, a respectable author of 
modern times to be ſouud who says that the laws 
of a conquered nation do not remain untul they 
are chauged by the conqueror. 

This question, as must be known to every 
lawyer in thts House, came up in the reign of 
James J. All who hare read Lord Coke know 
that it was brougbt before the British courts, 
with Lord Bacon as counsel on one side aud 
other eminent counsel on the other. I allude to 
Calvin’s case. He was born in Edinburg before 
the union. After the act of union he brought a 
real action and the questiou was whether he was 
or was not ay alien. If an alien he could not 
maintain the real action. This case brought up 
these questions and it was al this early day deci- 
ded that until the the conqueror made an altera- 
tion of those Jaws the ancient laws of that king- 
dom remained. The rignt to alter the ancieut 
jaws was deduced from the principle that the 
conquering king had vitæ et necis polestatem, aad 
mignt, therefore, impose such terms as ne might 

thiuk proper. 5 

In earlier days it had been maintained, in the 
spirit produced by the crusades, that if a chris- 
tian king conquered an iufidel kingdom, eo istan- 
ti the laws of the infidel were abrogated, because 
they were repugnant to christianity and the laws 

‘of God; and in such cases, they said, that ull 
jaws were established hy the new king natural 
equily should prevail as the rule of right. But this 
doctrine was at au early period qualified even as 
to infidel countries on conquest, in this, that all 
laws did not cease, but only such as was against 
God. A case of this kind is reported somewhere, 
I think, in Salkeld. l 

Legal gentlemen are also familiar with the 
great case of Campbell and Hall, in which Lord 
Mansfield, on solemn argument, devoted his mas- 
ter-mind to the investigation of all ine leading 
questions resulting from conquest. It will be re- 
membered that in the war with France, Great 
Britain had taken the Island of Grenada. A 
capitulation was granted prior to the prociama- 
tion of the peace of 1763. The King had invi- 
ted by proclamation setilemenis in Grenada, and 
appointed a Governor, with power to call an as- 
tembly to regulate the civil government of the 


_ 


island. After that he undertook to levy a duty of 
4} per cent. on all the produce of the island 
that should be shipped; and this was a most 
equitable duty, because it corresponded with 
the duties in all the other British leeward islands. 
It was solemnly decdided in this case, with 
the approbation of all learned jurists, that it 
was not competent for the King under these cir- 
cumstances to change the prevailing French laws, 
after his proclamation appointingja governor with 
power to convene an assembly, and that he could 
not. change the French laws in contravention 
even of the terms of capitulation. 


So, when Gen. Taylor entered Matamoros, no 
one considered him as having obla:ned title for 
his country. When he stormed Monterey, and, 
with an inferior force, took possession of that 
strongly fortified city, did any one say that be had 
obtained a title by conquest? Certainly not. 
There was Mexico still in arms. She raised 
another well appointed army, and ſoughi the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista ; and there was then a title by 
conquest, for General Scott had to go with ano- 
ther army on another line of operations, and fight 
many hard baitles before he was able, in the lan- 


It was con- | guage of the President and his heir apparent, even 


ceded that, if not contrary tothe terms of capitu- io “conquer a peace,“ much less to subdue the 
lation or the treaty of peace, the King had the | civil and military government of Mexico. 


power, as a prerogalive of his crown, to alter the 
laws of u country conquered by British arms, 
and thus made a dominion of his kingdom. This 
royal prerogative right to prescribe new laws or 
a new civil government was held to be an abso- 
lute right, but a right limited to such changes of 
the laws as were not contrary o the fundamen- 
tal principles of the British constitution. Lord 
Mansfield, however, recognised the same princi- 
ples, which were afterwards laid down by our 
illustrious jurist Chief Justice Marshall, in the 
case of Canter, in lst Peters, that the conquer- 
ing nation, when its conquest was confirmed and 
completed, might change the laws of the con- 
quered country. 

Sir, by the British constitution, whose deep 
foundations were laid in feudal times, their king 
was regarded as the fountain of all honor and all 
power. To nim alone was given the power of 
making war and making peace, and when new 
acquisilions were gained by conquest, the con- 
quered country belonged to the King, and be, as 
owner of the country, by right of his crown, had 
the right to abrogate the laws he found in exis- 
tence, and to make new laws for the conquered 
country, limited, however, by their constitution 
or the statutes of Parliament limiting his prero- 
gative, sud also by the conditions of ‘the treaty 
which secured and confirmed the conquest. ‘This 
power he could not exercise of himsell over a 
country derived by descent or purchase. This 
power of a Britisn King to make lawa for his 
conquered provinces as a prerogative of his 
crown, if | mistake not, flowed or was derived 
from the principle that the conquror had the ab- 
solute ragut of life and death over those subdued 
in arms ; and that, therefore, if quarter was giver 
to the vanquished, it was a matter of mere grace, 
and of course he had the right to impose us con- 
ditions whatever terms he pleased. it was on 
the same reasoning that it was anctently and in 
more barbarous ages maintained that the con- 
queror had the right of reducing to slavery those 
whom he had couquered, as the condition on 
which he had spared life. 

But, sir, the theory of our constitution is wide- 
ly diferent. With us, our Pres dent is not the 
source of all honor and power. Hb is but the 
were agent of the great body of the people, in 
whom rests the original source of all power, and 
whose civil government ts therefore founded on 
public virtue as ils basis. There is no diadem on 
tbe head of an American President, but he has 
exerted, as 1 understand these messages, even 
more of power (han was ever held by a European 
monarch in right of his crown. They never clai- 
med or exercised the right of abrogating all law 
and making a new code for a city or province, 
which, in the chances of war, they occupied till 
the war was over. They have never regarded 
themselves invested with this title by conquest 
befure the war was closed, by a treaty of peace 
or otherwise. Although the word “ conquer,“ 
in its popular acceptation, is considered as appli- 
cable to the subduing or gaining a victory over 
any antagonist, I do not understand a titie by con- 
quest to be consummated so long as the war cou- 
linues to rage. You may talk about conquering 
a passion or conqueriug a peace, but, as 1 under- 
stand the laws of nations, there is no utle by cona- 
quest so long as the opposing nation is iu exis- 
tence struggling against her foe. 

When Buonaparte invaded the Russian Em- 
pire and marched with his victorious troops 
irom city to city, and occupied province after 
province, did he obtain a right to the country or 
a title by conquest? No! There stood the Em- 
peror of Russia in hostile attitude, attempting to 
resist and oppose bim. Did he, in the progress 
made by his arms, Overturn ali civil government, 
and the rules to regulate conduct between man 
and man? Who ever heard of such a pretence? 
Even when he entered and occupied Moscow he 
bad not obtained the right of conquest. 


Look, sir, at the examples of Ireland, of Ber. 
wick, of Gascony, of Calais, Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Grenada, and other places where the right of 
conquest attached, and you will find, J think, that 
the title by conquest, which gave to a British 
king, in right of his crown, as a royal prerogalire, 
the right to destroy or modify existing civil gov- 
ernments, was never asserted till alter tbe treaty 
of peace. Sir, on this point, the language of 
Chief Justice Marshall is: 


“ The usage of the world is, if a nation be not 
entirely subdued, to consider the holding of a con- 
quered territory as a mere military occupation, 
until its fate shall be determined at the treaty of 
peace. If it be ceded by the treaty, the acquisi- 
tion is confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes 
a part of the nation to which it is annexed, either 
on the terms stipulated in the treaty of cession ot 
on such as its new master shall impose.” 


Our President, 1t appears, bas claimed and e- 
ercised the right, during the war, to establish citil 
government in New Mexico. ‘Ihe claim to this 
power be asserts under the laws of nations, 
whilst New Mexico was regarded as a conquered 
province in our military occupation. I contend 
that our civil jurisdiction never attached under 
the Jaws of nations before the treaty of peace 
was made. ‘The President, upon his assumption 
of power to legislate for this province whilst the 
war was still raging, and before its fate bad been 
determined, has, as he inlorms us, destroyed the 
civil government of the province, and established 
a new civil government. 

But, sir, when our conquest was secured by the 
treaty, the power of abrogating the Mexican 
laws and establishing a new civil government, 
did not vest in our President. That power be- 
longed to the people of the United States, to be 
exercised by their representatives in Congress 
assembled. Our President usurped the power of 
opening custom-houses and laying taxes upon the 
commerce of tbe world with Mexico; and he 
did nut stop there. The money thus raised by 
(axes laid by the President, in the name of tle 
United States, has been expended by the Presi 
dent or his officers in proseculing the war, uol 
withstanding the provision of our coustiulion 
that no money shall be drawn from the teasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law. I suppose we will be told in due time that 
this provision has not been violated, because the 
money was never placed in the treasury of the 
United States. Sir, this would not be a moe 
remarkable argument than some of those uow 
offered tu dei end the execulive ueurpatiuus boldly 
avowed in these messages. 

When England conquered a province or an 
island, and her title was completed and confirmed 
by a treaty of peace, according to the theory of 
her government, the fee simple of the public do- 
main of the couquered country vested in (be 
king by force uf the prerogative of his crown. 
He could not only make laws for it, and le) 
taxes in it for his private use, but he could dis- 
pose of the soil by bis royal graut. We all re- 
member that many of the proprietary aud colo- 
nial goveruments in America, prior tu the rel 
jution, were based on this right of the British 
crown. Although the king bad originally clauned 
New York by discovery, and bad given il by cher - 
ter to the duke of Yoik, he duriog a war aller- 
wards conquered it from the Dutch, and Charles 
II, electing to hold by conquest, changed ats civil 
government by granting new letters patent 10 
the duke of York alter this conquest. It csonot 
be pretended that the ttle of a country conquered 
by our arms vests in our President; and, 11 vot, 
then it ſollows that he can neither grant it by 
letters patent nor levy taxes upon it to be used 
as he pieases. Sir, the assertion of this power 
by our President would put it out of the power 
ot Congress to put an end to any war in which 
we may be ebguged. The fathers of our coast 
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tution thought that the power of the Congress to 
withhold supplies placed it in thei hands to 
check, if necessary, the Executive in the prosecu- 
tion or continuance of unnecessary wars. But if 
these new views of our cabinet are scquiesced 
in, there is no check upon the Executive left, so 
long as he can occupy foreign countries and be 
able to levy on them taxes sufficient to support 
his armies. He would thus get rid of the limit 
which the constitution placed upon the powers 
of Congress when it said that Congress shall 
have power to raise and support armies, but 
no appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years.“ So anxious 
were tbose who formed our constitution to make 
effectual ‘the check on the power of the Presi- 
dent to continue wars, that (ney would not allow 

Congress to vote supples beyond the period that 
the people could send new representatives. All 
this wisdom is but foolishness if the President 
can strike these constitutional provisions dead by 
seizing foreign countries and taxing them and 
using the money. m 

Sic, our fathers, in all their efforts to separate 
the powers of the purse and the sword, labored 
in vain if these usurpations shall be tolerated 
and approved. I hope that, far as we way have 
advanced in the session, and pressed as we are 
with important business, the House will not al. 
low euch doctrines to be avowed and practised 
upon without rebuke. We owe it to ourselves, 
to our fathers of the revolution, to the cause of 
civil liberty, to watch the silent and stealthy 
tread of Executive power; and when such usur- 
petions are made manifest, we should, in the 
spirit of the stout Barons of Runnymede, give 
them a stern-rebuke, and take such measures as 
will in future ages cause the Executive puwer to 
Gow in its owh legitimate channel. 

We are in so danger of having our liberties 
overthrown by direot and open force. History 
teaches us that the forms of our constitution 
would probaly long ramain after tyranny might, 
in fact, have trampled over our free institutions. 
If ever the temple of our liberties must fall, 
(which may God avert!) it will be by reason of 
ide silent and regular approaches of Executive 
power, undermining first one of its pillars, and 
tben an other, until it tumbles of its own weight. 

But sir, these same false doctrines into which 
the President was evidectly betrayed by his inor- 
dinate thirst dor conquest and for acquisition of 
territory, have naturaily led him into other enor- 
milies. When a monarch, with either arbitrary 
or limited powers, ccnquers a country, and bis ti- 
Ue has been ‘completed by a treaty of peace, and 
lie thus acquires the right of giving ne laws to his 
new subjecis, the correlative obligation of giving 
them protection rests upon him. The corollar 
from which is, they thereby become citizens of 
his realm and owe to him allegiance. No princi 
ple of the laws of nations is better settled than 
this. It was formally settled in Calvin's case. 
Chief Justice Marshall says: The same act 
which transfers their country trausfers the allegi- 
ance of those who remain in it. It is the lawful 
aliegiance of the books, as contradistinguished 
{com natural allegiance. No respectable jurist, 
it is believed, denies it. 

But let us see how this has been perverted by 
our President. He takes possession of New 


Mexico, and occupies it by force of arms. Whilst 


the war is in progress, and the fate of the pro- 
vioce stil uncertain, be abrogates their laws and 
overturns their civil government, and establishes 
another, and thereafter the inhabitants who re- 
main are considered as bound to allegiance to 
bim, and actually proceeded against in his civil 
and military courts and executed for treason. We 
have been told, in some instances, thal they were, 
during thé war, compelled to take the oath of al- 
legiance to our country. The great error con- 
sisted in this, that the strong desire for conquest 
and acquisition, which appears to have been the 
predominating feeling of our President, induced 
bim to consider his title by conquest complete be- 
fore it was in fact so according to the laws of na- 
tions. He has, in violation of reason and jus- 
tice, and witbout authority, in fact, overturned 
the civil government of New Mexico, and estab- 
Jished another of his own creation in its stead ; 
and now when, with exultation, he comes to offer 
us his bantling, he is struck with the reductio ad 
absurvum to which his own blunders have led 
- him. Reckless as had been his usurpations, he was 
not get ready to crown them all by stating to Con- 
gress that, apprehending they might not under- 


stand the 1 of civil liberty, he had ar- 
i ve M A royal crown aad le- 
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constitution which would protect their civil right-, 
and tbat he had thus saved us all trouble on that 
subject. Modestly apprehending that this might 
be going so far that a dominant party might not 
be willing lo susta in it, under the all powerful ap- 
peal to support the President, he was forced to 
take as the only remaining ground the position 
that his civil government was only temporary, 
and therefore ceased with the peace; and, as the 
Mexican power was gone by the treaty, the strange 
and monstrous conclusion to which he is brought 
is that New Mexico is without any civil govern- 
ment, and that anarchy and confusion must pre- 
vail till by legislation we give them a permanent 
or a temporary civil government. Instead of 
this state of things, the laws and civil government 
of Mexico ought to be found there in full and 
quiet operation, and should so continue to pre- 
vail, in their legitimate course, till Congress, 
upon deliberation, provided for their wants and 
necessities. It it possible that in New Mexico 
there is no organized civil government to protect 
persons and property? That there is no judical 
power to enforce a contract or redress a tort? 
Such I am bound, from the declarations of the 
President, to infer is the condition of things in 
that unfortunate country, unless, indeed, the State 
of Texas has kindly interposed in their behalf 
and given them a civil government. 

Sir, l have for want of time passed over the 
propositions that our country was reluctantly en- 
gaged in this war in the necessary defence of our 
national honor, and that the territories ceded to 
us constitute full indemnity for all past injuries 
and the cost of this war; and that the brilliant 
achievements of our gallant officers and soldiers 
in this war constitute the cabalistic guaranty for 
the future, which have been so often repeated as 
to have become stereotyped, and therefore must 
have a place in every message. I have passed by 
the recommendation to double the force of the 
old army while it professes to reduce it to what 
it was before the war. l have not stopped to no- 
tice, as it deserves, the change of tone as to the 
efficiency of volunteers as compared with regular 
troops. 1 have passed by the alarming agitation 
of the slavery question which these conqu sts 
have thrown upon us. I have purposely avoided 
a comment on the contradictions which exist be- 
tween this and other messages, or upon the exhi- 
bits of this message which bave not yet been read 
to us of placed in our hands, and thus far | bave 
been considering th: subject altogether indepen- 
dently of the claim, right, or jurisdiction of Tex- 
as over any part of this country. 


But, sir, the argument against these enormous 
strides of executive power assumes an a fortiori 
shape when we come to consider that all these 
violations of social order and social duty have 
actually taken place within the sovereignty of 
one of the States of this Union. The President 
tells us it his opinion that the place in which he 
has exerted these arbitrary powers is within the 
State of Texas—a State which was admitted 
into our Union with all the rights, powers, and 
privileges of the old thirteen. What would be 
said, sir, if the President, under any conjunc. 
‘ture, should with military force occupy a coun- 
ty of South Carolina or Massachusetts, destroy 
all civil goveroment in it, and, after reducing 
every thing to chao8 and anarchy ; ask Congress 
to legislate a new code for such county within 
the jurisdiction of gither of those chivalric and 
venerated States? Sir, the usurpations that 
brought the head of Charles. to the block were 
not half so monstrous; and yet we bear all this, 
in the very licentiousness of liberty, because we 
feel that we are free. 

When Louisiana was admitted into our Union, 
ber civil government and jaws were allowed to 
remain and such was the case under Mr. Mon- 
roe in regard to Florida. When Gen. Jacksun 
was sent with the treaty under the great seal of 
Spain to take possession, with the high powers 
ot the latendant General of Cuba, he did not 
abrogate the existing laws or civil government. 
It has been reserved for an administration boast- 
ing of its Democracy, to level everything, to over- 
luen everything, and bring a large portion of a 
sovereign State of this Union into a state of an- 
arcby. Sir, this, l take it, is going a bow-shot 
ahead of Dorrism, or of the ateliers nationauæ of 
France. The wild spirit of Democracy, degene- 
rated into Jacobinism in its worst days, cannot, 
in my poor judgment, outstrip the achievemeyts 
of our President over civil liberty which these 
messages exhibit; for he presents to us and to tne 
civilized world the strange spectacle of a civilized 
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and christian people, and they too, within the ju- 
risdiction of one of our sovereign States, being by 
his acts reduced to a state of anarchy. J hope, sir, 
this House will not allow such a precedent to 
stard without condemnation, and that it will not 
finally lay aside these messages without vin- 
diea ung the principles of civil liberty which they 
have wantonly outraged. 

Allow me now to say a few words in relation 
to the position in which Texas stands to a part 
of the territory referred to in these messages, 
And here let me add, inat I cannot agree with 
my honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] in 
denouncing the President for having expressed 
his opinion as to the effect of the treaty of peace 
on the title of Texas. 1 do not see that any ex- 
ception can be taken io the expression of the 
Opinion of the President, or any officer of the 
government, or any private person, as to the le- 
gal effect of the legislation of this country. The 
President has but given his construction of the 
annexation resolutions passed by Congress and 
the late treaty. 1 fear, sir, that there ig good 
foundation for the opinion which he has given us. 
Indeed, I incline to thé opinion that the conclusión 
to which he has come as tothe mere right of 
Texas, will, on careful examination, be fuund to 
be correct and sound. 

Two modes of annexation were proposed: one 
by mere resolution, and the other by treaty. To 
the former serious and well-founded objections 
were taken, both as to the constitutional power 
and the terms in which the proposition was couch- 
ed. By adding the latter as an alternative mode, 
the resolutions were passed. It was emphati- 
cally a Democratic measure, passed by the 
Democratic party in both Houses. Only three 
Whigs voted for it in ine Senate, anda very 
small number in this House. li was hurried on 
with headlong, headstrong purpose, in obedi- 
ence to the high behests of the Democratic par- 
ty. The deed was done, whether for good or for 
evil; and for its accomplishment in the mode it 
was carried out the Democratic party are just- 
ly accountable. 

Upon examining these resolutions proposing to 
Texas terms upon which she might be annexed, 
it will be found on their face that Texas has laid 
claim to some territory Which she had not re- 
duced to actual posse8sion. These resolutions 
show on their face that between the contrac- 
ting parties some disputes as to her . by 
foreign Governments were anticipated. Now, 
it is clear that these terms were introduced in 
reference to Mexico and the Mexican States; 
for ou the East and North we owned the conter- 
minous territory ourselves, and therefore it was 
understood that tbere were disputes between 
Texas and the Mexican States as to her western 
and northwestern boundary. The United States 
proposed as one of the terms that Texas shall 
also retain all the vacant and unappropriated 
lands lying within ils limils,” subject to the resor- 
vation of a power by the United States ſor the 
adjustment by this Government of all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other Governments.” 
The United States having, by the treaty as made, 
put it out of the power of any foreign Govern- 
ment to raise any question as to the boundary of 
Texas, it wonld seem that we cannot dispute the 
boundary as claiu.ed by her. 

[Here Mr. Vinton interposed, and suggested 
that Texas was admitted, not by any speci- 
fied limits, but that the annexation had adwiited 
ouly the territory that belonged to Texas.] 

1 admit that Texas was not guarantied any 
specific boundary, and that we admiited- only 
what was properly included within and rightfully 
belonged to Texas. It was a fundamental propo- 
sition of the whole contract of annexation, that 
the United States were not to have any sich dif- 
ficulties as had been presented in reference to 
the main boundary, and that the United States 
was to have the power of adjusting the disputes 
which might arise with any toreign goveroments 
as to io that boundary. It is, nevertheless, clear, 
on the face of these resolutions, that Texas 
claimed a boundary which was known by both 
parties to be subject to dispute. And bere, sir, 
permit me to ask how the United States was to 
adjust (hat disputed boundary? Between inde- 
pendent sovereign nations there are but two 
modes of adjusting their disputes. One is by 
reason, the other by the sword. The President 
tried the former and failed. By our constitution 
the latter can only be resorted to by Congress, in 
which) body is vested the war-making power. 
Ii follows as a carollary that, iF in such a case the 
appeal to force was made by the President, it was 10 
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violation of his constitutional duties. Whether 
the resort lo force as to this territory, declared 
on the face of the annexation resolutions to be 
disputed, was a step taken by our President or by 
Mexico, J will not stop here to investigate. The 
point to which my argument leads me is this: 
The parties having understood and agreed that 
Texas claimed a boundary which was disputed, 
not with us, but with some foreign nation or na- 
trons, that we agreed to admit her, not according 
to the boundary shé claimed, but with the boun- 
dary that might be found tg belong to her, and 
that we should have the power of adjusting what 
did belong to her. Now, when the United States 
has by ber treaty, in the shape in which that 
treaty was negotiated, silenced all disputes with 
any forcign Government, is she not estopped to 
deny the boundary as claimed by Texas? [Here 
Mr. Bailey suggested the reference to the Mis- 
souri compromise line] Yes, sir, it stands cou- 
ceded on the lace of these resolutions that Texas 
claimed north of 36 30˙ territory enough to 
make hereafter two States; and express stipula- 
tions are made in the contract of annexation as 
id these two States thereafter to be made with the 
assent of Texas; and yet it is clear that Texas had 
no inhabitants, no actual pedis possessio, as lar 
north as that Missouri compromise land. This 
shows conclusively that it was clearly tn the con- 
templation of the parties to this cogtract that 
Texos was to hold this land claimed by her north 
of 36 30% if, in the adjustment of her boundary 
with foreign governments, the claim of such for- 
eign governments thereto could be silenced or 
quieted. Mark the tact that there was no res- 
ervation of a power on the part of Congress to 
sellie and dispute between the United States and 
the State of l'exas. [p would have been subver- 
sive of every idea of justice to permit one party 
to auispute to become the arbiler of that die- 
pute. Ihe United States never asked, Texas 
never cons: nted to any such terms. It is, there- 
fore, idle to talk about the power of Congress by 
legisiation to determine that question. 


Statistics. 


— 


Estimate of the value of the products of labor 
-and capital employed in the United States, for the 
year 1847, taken trom tbe report of the Commis- 
sivner ol Patents lor the year 1847—48 :— 


Quantities 
Articles. in bushels. Prices. Value. 
1. Agricultural. 
Wheat 114.245.500 81 20 $137,094 600 
Indian Corn 539,350,000 40 215.740, 000 
Bariey 5 649 951) 8U 4 519,960 
Rye 29, 222.500 65 18 994,625 
Vals 167,867, 000 25 41.966.750 
Buckwheat 11,673 500 50 5,836,750 
Potatoes 100,950,000 20 20, 190,000 
Beans 25, 000, 0 %0 % 1 00 25.000, 000 
Peas sor od 120 30, 000, oo0 
Tons. 
Hay 13,319,900 8 00 106,559 200 
Hemp & Flax 116,207 150 00 17,431,050 
Pounds. 
Tobacco 220. 164,000 05 11,008. 200 
Cotion 1.041, 500.000 U7 72 905.000 
Rice 103, 040.500 03 3,091,215 
Sugar 324,940,500 U6 19,496,430 
Silk Cocoons 404,000 2 00 808, 000 
Hops 1,510,972 10 151,097 
Becswax 766,530 22 168,636 
Honey 22,995,900 10 2, 299,590 
Gallons. . 
Molasses 13, 000, 000 25 3,250,000 
Wine 152,175 1 uU 152,175 
Pasiurage, va- 
lue of 20,000,000 
Value of straw, 
chaff and re- 
sidum of the 
crops 74,000,000 
Value of the 
pasturage af- 
ter crops are 
taken off 7,900,000 
8838, 163,928 


2. Products of the Orchards.— Value in 1840, 
97.256.904; estimated increase of 22 per cent., 
$1,596,518 ; total, $8,853,422. 

3. Products of the Gardens.—Number estima- 
ted 3,000,000; annual value estimated at $15 per 
garden; total $45,000,000. 

4. Products of the Nurseries.— Value in 1840, 


* 


$593,534; increase of 22 per cent., 8130, 577; to- 
tal. 3724, 111. 

Total products of orchards and gardens, 354, 
577,553. 

6. Live stock and its products: 

Sheep—Number in 1847, 25,000,000; estima- 
ted value of lambs and mutton sold, $12,500,000 ; 
wool. 60,000,000 pounds, at 30c. per pound 818, 
000 000. 

Neat Cattlhe—Number in 1847, 18.265,334; 
increase and value of caltle suld for beef, $40, 
000.000. 

Swine— Number in 1847, 35.000.000; two- 
thirds slaughtered annually, say 23 000,000, va- 
Jued at $5 each animal, $115,000,000. 

Horsesy Mules and Asses—Number in 1847, 5. 
289.516; value of increase, (labor not estimated) 
87 934,250. 

Poultry—Value in 1840, 59, 344.410; increase 
22 per cent., 82.055, 770; total 811.490.180. 

Eggs, number consumed, 1,037, 320,000, at half 
a cent, $5 186,200. 

Live Geese Feathers, pounds, 2,000,000, at 
fifty cents, $1,000,000. 

Procuct of the Dairy Velue in 1840, $33,787, 
008; increase 22 per cent., $7,433,141 ; total $41, 
220,149. 

Total amount of live stock and its products, 
8252, 240,779. 

Products of the Forest including timber, furs, 
skins, game, &c., $21,599,628; fire wood, 25,000, 
000 cords, at $1.50 per cord, 37,500,000; total, 
$59,099,628. 

Products of the Fisheries—including whale, 
cod, mackerel, and all other fisheries, $17,069, 
262. . 
Capital—employed iu commerce, trade and in- 
ternational transportation, $390,972,423; profits 
at 6 per cent., 823, 458, 345. 

Manufactures—value of $550,000. 

Mines—prouucts of, including iron, lead, gold, 
silver, marble, granite, coal, &c., $74,170,500. 

Banking and lusurance—Baok capital, $208, 
216.000; capital of insurance companies nol 
known; profits of $20,000,000. 

Money Loaned at interest—Profits of, 325, 000, 


U. 

Rentals Of. houses and lands, 550.000, 000. 

Profe-sion-—Profits of, 550, 090, 000. 

Grand total of the value of the products of la- 
bor and capital in the United States, 52,0 13,779, 
975. 

Thus it appears that the aggregate amoynt of 
the products of labor and ‘capital in the United 
States, in 1847, was $2,013,779,975, if the esti- 
mates in the preceding table aro correct. It is 
proper, however, to remark, that, in the census 
of 1840, among the statistics of manufactures, 
the following items appear, viz: Mills and the ar- 
ticles produced, $76 545,453; houses, $41,917, 
401; ships, $7,016,094 ; manufactures ol cotton, 
846,350,453, manufactures of wool, $20,696 999 ; 
house-hold goods, $29,025,380. From the items 
enumerated it is apparent that a large portion of 
the aggregate value of manufactures produced in 
the United States, consists of raw material, which 
has been included in the census statistics, as well 
as in our estimates, in other forms, and should 
therefore be deducted from tho aggregate amount. 
It is believed that the cost of the raw material is 
equal to one-half, at least, of the whole value of 
the products of manufactures; the other half re- 
presenting the wages of Jabor and the profits of 
capital. Having been estimated in other forms, 
it is proper that it should be deducted from the 
general amount. One-half would be $275,000, 
UUU ; thus showing the grand aggregate of the 
products of the labor and capital of the United 
States, in 1847, to be 81, 738,779,975. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
UNION 


Any one who doubis the ability of this coun- 
try to feed the world, bas only to examine the 
following statistics taken from the Patent Office 
Report. The grain crop of 1847 was as au- 
nexed : 

Whole quantity raised. For Seed. 
Indian corn, 


Balance. 


bushels 539, 350.000 6,000,000 533,350,000 
Wheat 114,245,500 11,224,550 102,820,950 
Rye 29 222,700 3,952,587 25,570,113 
Buckwheat 11,673,500 723,343 10,950,157 

Bushels 694,491,700 21,900,480 672,691,220 


To ascertain the surplus remaining for expor- 
tation, the report furnishes a statement conden- 
sed from tables, at length: 


Net product of wheat, 
after deducting ſor ed, 102,820,950 
Used for home consump- 
tion 72,299,200 
Leaving a surplus of 40,581,750 
Net product of Indian 
corn, efter deductions 
for seed 539,350,000 
Less consump. 
by man 103,732,000 
Less consump. 
by animals 230,963,000 
Less consump. 
by distilling 25,000,000 
Leaving a surplus of 
Net product of Rye, after 
deducting for seed 
Consumption 10, 473, 200 
Used ſor dis- 
ulling 10,000,000 
Leaving a surplus of 
Net product of 
Buckwheat, 
after deduct- 
ing seed 10.950.157 
Home consum. 600,000 


Leaving a surplus of 


695, 


172,655,000 
25,570,113 


20,373,200 
5,196,913 


11 550,157 
4.950.157 


Aggregate surplus 223 383.820 
Making an aggregate surplus of 28, 000.000 
quarters grain in the United States- 


No account has been taken of the oat crop, 
which in the United States is never looked to for 
the support of man. According to the same re- 
port the crop of 1847, ° 


. hushels. 

Of oats is estimated at 167 867.000 

Less for seed 16.796.700 

Leaving 151,080,300 
Food for, say 5,000,000 horses, at 

20 bush. each 100,000,000 

Leaving a surplus of bushels 51,680,300 


In addition to all these there are raised in tho 
United States: 


Barley bush. 5649,950 
B. uns and Peas „ 50, 000.000 
Potatoes 4% 101.000 000 
Rice Ibs. 103,540 500 


The largest quantity of foreign grain taken by 
Great Britain and Ireland, which was last year, 
reached 14,610,000 quarters, or about one-half 
only of our surplus, as stated above, excluding 
oats, barley, beans and peas, rice and potatoes. 

In contrast with these overflowing granaries of 
our own country, it may be added that the whole 
quantity estimated to be available for export 
from Europe and Asia, is only equal to about 
nine million quarters, or one-iourth of surplus 
lo the United States. V. F. Tribune. 


Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, in an address before zu 
agricultural society iu Ohio, in 1847, gave the 
following statistics in relation to the number 0 
persons engaged in different occupations 10 un 
country : 


No. of persons in the learned professions, 1 
o internal navigation, 0 
Do navigating the ocean, 56 10 
Do manufactures, 11995 
Do commerce, 1 
Do agriculture, 1 
The annual value of agriculture is 6654, 357, 
The value of importations for 5 
fiscal year, endiug on the 30th o 
June 47, was 122,691,797 
The value of exportations, dames- - 
tic and foreign, for the same pe- 
riod, was 112,408,516 
ne 
Amount of imports and exports, g225,108,313 


` which is about one-third of the 
value of our agriculture. 


Topacco.—The QUARTERLY Racurni Ani 
MacAzixE, edited by Judge Stryker, and pr ee 
in this city, contains a paper on the growth an fae 
sumplion of tobacco, from which we take the fo 
ing slate ments, viz: tion of 

lu the city of New York, the consump an 
cigars is computed at 10,000 dollars a 1995 
suní greater ilian that which the inhabitan 515 
for their daily bread; and io the whole co 


the annual consumption of tobacco in estimate 
— 


I, 


* 
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at 120,000,000 ibs., being seven pounds to every 
man woman and child, at an annual cost to the 
consumers of 20,000,000 of dollars. 

In 1839, it was ascertained by a committee 
appointed to procure and report statistical infor- 
mation on the subject, that about 1, 500, 000 per- 
sons were engaged in the manufacture and culti- 
vation of tobacco in the United States: 1,000,000 
of whom were inthe States of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Kentucky and Missouri. Allowing the 
population of the whole country to be 17,000,000, 
it will be’seen that nearly one-tenth are in some 
way engaged in the manufacture or cultivation of 
this article. The value of the export during 
that year was nearly $10,000,000. T . 

Notwithstanding the variety of the soil in the 
Unined States, tobacco is produced in most of 
the States. Jn Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois. Missouri, Flarida. By the returning of 
1845. Kentucky produced 63,310.000 lbs.; Ten» 
nessee 37,100.000, Virginia 30.20 1,002; Mary- 
land 17,920,000; Missouri 13,044,000; North 
Carolina 10,373,000 ; Ohio 7,576,000, &c. And 


the whole crop for 1845 was put down at 187.-|: 


422,000 Ibs. In 1840 the crop was estimated at 
si aa lbs., or 188,636 hogsheads. (1,200 lbs. 
each. | 

The tobacco crop of 1847 is estimated at 
200,164,000 lbs., worth at 5 cents a pound, 
$11.000,000. 

Thus tobacco, a mere luxury, has become one 
of the largest aud most important productions of 
the soil. It finds its way to most every pact of 
the world, and is enjoyed by people of all coun- 
tries. Humboldt derives its name from the 
Haitan language, signifying the pipe used by the 
natives. Some very curious facts are connected 
with its history. . 

In 1620, ninety young women were sent over 
from England to America, and sold to the plan- 
ters for tobaccy, at 120 lbs. each. 

in 1690, the Pope excommunicated all who 
took snuif or tobacco in church. 

lo 1719, the culture of tobacco was prohibited 
in Strasburg, as tending to diminish the growing 
of corn. 

In 1732, tobacco was made a legal tender in 
Maryland at one penny per pound. 

Epucation or THE BLinp.—Estimate of blind 
persons now receiving instruction in the different 
institutions in the United States, distributed as 
follows: 


In the Perkins Institution, Boston, 94 
New Tork, do i 134 
Pennsylvania, do 85 
Ohio, do 12 
Kentucky, do estimated 35 
Virginia, do do 30 
Tennessee, do > 12 
Indiana, do 30 
Total, 492 

370 


In 1845 seven Institutions contained 


Increase in 3 years, l 

All the institutions in Great Britain contained 
in 1845.904 inmates. There are now probably 
about 940. In the United States there are about 


7000 blind persons, of whom one in fourteen are 


in the schools. In Great Britain there is one 


blind person in the Asylums to every twenty one 
of the whole number. 
were, for Great Britain one in twenty-two, for 
the United States one in seventeen. 


Opp Fzrrows.— The annual returns of the 
Grand Secretary show a great increase of the 
The revenue bas 
increased ten per cent., membership twenty- 


Order in the United States. 


three per cent., relief fund fiſteen per cent. 


Connecticut, New York, lowa, and a part of. 
Florida made no report. We take the returns 
of last year from these States and add the in- 


crease as above: 


Number of Lodges in the United States, I, 757 
Initiations, ® 2835, 122 
Contributing Members, 144,323 
Revenue of Subordinate Lodges, 133,267 79 


Paid for relief of members and 
widows and orphans. 


LOWELL AND ITS CORPORATIONS. 
Among the many places of interest in Eastern 
Massachusetts, Lowell stands prominent. A 


oie eee 
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In 1845 the numbers 


$343,737 46 


porations, is here invested in manufacturing ; the 
Merrimack, the largest of the corporations, has 
a capital stock of $2,000,000. The other com- 
panies havea capital stock, varying from $1,800, 
000, 10 8210.000. These companies have about 
50 mills, which contain 301,297 spindles, and 
8.749 looms. They employ between twelve 
and thirteen thousand hands, two thirds of whom 
are females. 

The mills and factories of Lowell consumed 
last year 637,0U0 Ibs. cotton, and 46,000 Ibs. of 
woo] per week. They used 25,400 tons of an- 
thracite coal, 36,300 bushels of charcoal, 2790 
cords of wood, 1,190,000 Ibs. starch, and 765 
bbls of flour. 

The aggregate of cotton and woolen goods 
made in Lowell per week is nearly 2,000.000 
yards, or about 200 miles per day, which is 
enough to reach from Boston to Albany. At this 
rate they make cloth enuugh in the year to gir- 
dle the eatth three times. During the last year, 
the proportion of cotton and woolen goods made 
per week was as fullows:—1,920,900 yards of 
cotton, 21, 291 yards of woolen, and 6,000 yards 
of carpeting. The proportion made at the pres- 
ent lime is about the sume. 

The Merrimack is the largest of the Léwell 
corporations. Ii runs 67965 spindles, and 1920 
looms. li employs 2245 bands, 1600 females 
and 645 males. It makes 345,000 yards per 
weck, and consumes 79,000 Ibs, of cotton. One 
of its factories 1s 365 feet in length and 155 
in breadth, and six stories in height. The 
rooms occupy the entire floor in a story. In 
two of the rooms there are in each 320 looms 
and 100 girls. lu another room, there are 20,000 
spindles and 60 girls. This building has been 


recently erected, and the machinery in it is ol 


the must perfect and improved kigd. 

The printing works ef this corporation are 
well worth visiting, and also the carpet works of 
the Lowell company. 

la addition to the mills, where are made the 
various articles of broadcloths, and cassimere, 
and drillings, the visitor should examine the ex- 
tensive works of ite Lowell Machine Shop.” 
This company employs 800 hands, and uses 4000 
tons of iron annoally. They make all kinds of 
cotton and woollen machinery, locomotives, 
steam-engines, and machinists’ tools. They can 
furnish machinery complete for a mill of 600 
spindles in three months, which is about the 
time required for the erection of a building. 

The average wages of females per week, clear 
of board, 18 $2; of wales, per day, clear of buard, 
80 cents. 

Lowell bas three banks, two institutions for 
savings, an insurance company, and a public li- 
brary of 7000 volumes. The present population 
of Lowell is about 30,000. In 1820, it was only 
200; in 1830, 6477; and in 1840. 20,981. 

In ns general appearance, Lowell is neat and 

leasing. The factories and mills are built in tbe 
(orm of a hollow square. The ground enclosed 
is generally neatly turfed, and planted with trees, 
and in some instances adorned with shrubbery 
and flowers. Every thing about the mills is kept 
perfectly neat, aud also within them, so far as 
possible. 

The girls in the mills are generally neatly clad, 
and they exhibited in their countenances and in 


their manners more intelligence thao | anticipa- 
ted finding. Great care is taken by the conduc- 


lors of these mills not to admit any as opera- 


tives but worthy.and moral persons; aud it is 


tbought by those who know wost of the opera- 
tives that they would not suffer in comparison 


communny.— Evening Post. 


the palisades of the Fort. From th 
1839, ine poet and country, to the dis 


&c..—from the east, priocipally {rom Ohio. 
1839 the export (rade commenced. 


sing of the article. 


Williams. The pile of wheat lay in a shant 
where the Winslow’s warehouse now stands, an 
was quite a curiosity at the lime. 


.. „ant af tha avmnPpt Inada 


920 barrels of flour. 


with an equal number of laborers in any other 


Cuicaco.— In 1830 Chicago was a mere trading 
post, where some one hundred persona, principal- 
ly government agents, troops, Indian traders, &c., 
resided. In 1831 there was but one store in the 
place, and that wes kept by G. W. Dolet inside 
ear until | 
co of one 
hundred miles and over, inland, were supplied with 
the necessaries of liſe— flour, corn, pork, beana, 
In 
That year 
a vessel which came to this port laden with-700 
barrels of flour, returned to Obio without dispo- 
This year also the first var- 
go of wheat was shipped from this port by Giles 


This was the 


emhinh in 


1842 ran up to 586,907 bushels of wheat and 2, 
The exports have gone on 
increasing in the following ratio: 


Wheat. Flour. Beef & Pork. Wool, lbs 
1842 586.907 2.920 16,209 1.500 
1843 628.968 10.876 21.795 22.952 
1844 891.894 6,229 14.838 96,636 
1845 956.850 13.752 13,266 216,610 
1846 1,459,594 28.045 31,269 281.225 
1847 1,974,304 32,598 48,958 411 488 


In 1846 the shipment of the leading articles 
was as follows: 


Wheat, bush. 1,459,594 
Oats, 52.113 
Corn, 14.947 
Flour, brls., 28,045 
Beef and pork, 31,224 
Dried beef, lbs., 11.000 
Bacon and hams, 238.000 
Lard and tallow, 1.935 
Tongues, . 281.220 
Wool, 1.000 
Raw ſurs, 37.674 
Lead, 10.895 
_ Hides and leather, value, $24,635 


This commerce, in that year, employed nine- 
teen steamboats, 17 propellers, 36 bdrigs, 120 
schooners; an aggregate of 44,445 tons of ship- 
ping. The arrivals and departures of vessels 
were 3,779. There were imported thal year the 
following quantities of lumber, shingles, &c. 


24,424 000 feet of lumber. 
8,354,0U0 shingles, 9 
2,069,500 lath, 

16,000 feet square lumber, 
15,200 staves, 
21,000 pickets. 


For the year 1847 the export of leading articles 
was as follows: 


Wheat, bushels, 1,974 304 
Corn, è 67,315 
Oats, 38.892 
Flour, barrels, 32,598 
Beef, 26.504 
Pork, 25.416 


The value of the exports was $2,276,299, 


For the present year, so far, the following are 
the exports of leading articles. It will be seeg 
as compared with 1846, flour has fallen off, while 
corn has largely increased, as well as other pro- 
ducts: : 


Wheat, bush. 1,124,731 | Do cans, 130 
Corn, do 214,861 | Tallow, brls, 248 
Oats, do 10,783 | Hams, do 1,784 
Barley, do 451 | Do tierces, 127 
Potatoes, do 6,637 | Do hhds. 53 
Fiour, barrels, 22,445 | Bacon, do 44 
Corn meal, bags, 1, 207 Do  tierces, 8] 
Beans, barrels, 727 Do bris, 167 
Beef, tlerces, 1,458 | Jerked beef, bxs, 245 

Do barrels 4.805 | Sugar, hhds, 68 
Pork, do 10.943] Do brls, 1,154 
Lard, bris., 2,221 


On the 8th ult. there were in the port of Chi- 
cago, eighty sail of vessels, with a capacity for 
about 950, 000 bushels of grain. Besides these 
there are a number ol propellers and a few sicam- 
boats that take cargoes, constantly leaving port. 


Tre Laxes—Extrract From Con. Aseht's 
Report.—The entire line of lake coast is 5,000 
miles, of which 2,000 constitute the British coast. 
The following is the result of the survey of the 
U. S. Topographical Engineers: 


Lake Champlain is 105 miles Jong. | 


lis greatest width, 12 miles.. 
Iis average width, 8 miles. 
Lake Ontario is 180 miles long. 
Its greatest width, 52 miles. 
Iis average width, 40 miles. 
Lake Erie is 240 miles long. 
Its greatest width, 57 miles. i 
Iis average width, 38 wiles. 

Lake St. Clair is 18 miles long. 
lts greatest width, 25 miles. 
Iis average width, 12 miles. 


Lake Huron is 
Its greatest width. (not inclu- 
ding the extensive bay of 
Georgian, itself 120 miles 
long, and averaging 45 miles 
in-width,) is 105 miles. 


270 miles long. 


Its average width, 70 miles. 
Lake Michigan is 340 miles long. 
lis greatest width, 83 miles. 


lea Serge width. BN miles. 


b a 
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. 240 miles long. 
Its greatest width, 135 miles. 
Its average width, 100 miles. 

These Jakes may be considered as connected 
throughout their whole extent. Lake Cham- 
plain connects with Lake Ontario by means of 
the river Richelieu; the lock and dam navigation 
of St. Lawrence river; the Ottawa river, the 
Rideau canal through Canada, and the Champlain 
and Erie Canals ot New York. Lake Ontario 
is connected with Lake Erie by means of the 
Welland Canal through Canada, and by means of 
the Oswego and Erie Canals through this State. 
Lake Erie is connected with Like St. Clair by 
the deep and navigable strait of Detroit, 25 miles 
long. Lake St. Clair is connected with Lake 
Huron by the navigable strait of St. Clair, 32 
miles long. Lake Huron is connected with Lake 
Michigan by the deep and wide strait of Macki- 
naw, und with Lake Superior by the strait of 
Ste Mary’s, 46 miles long.—Buffulo Com. Ado. 


Lake Superior is 


Unirep Strares ann Great Briratn.—The fol- 
lowing table will show the increase of the popu- 
lation of the two countries, taken from the best 
authorities, from the year 1790 to 1840: 


United States. Great Britain. 


1790 3,929,827 8,540,738 
1800 5 305,940 10.942.646 
1810 7,239,814 . 12,596,803 
1820 9,638,101 14 481,139 
1830 12 866,020 16,643,028 
1840 17,068 ,666 13,844,434 
Rule of increase, avoiding small fractions. 
U. 8. G. B. 
1790 to 1800 35 per cent. 28 percent. 
1800 to 1810 363 15 
1810 to 1820 33 14} 
1820 to 1830 331 15 
1830 to 1840 32} 13 


The average increase, in the United States, 
gach ten years ſor the last fifty years, is a little 
more than 34 percent. At this rate the number 
of the inhabitants in the United States in 1850 
would be 22,872,268. . 

Should the increase for the present 10 years in 
Great Britain be 22 per cent. the inhabitants of 
the two countries, in the year 1850, would be 
about equal. 

* it is to be remarked, however, that the popula- 
tion of Ireland is not included in that of Great 
Britain. 

A writer in the Boston Traveller, from whom 
we obtain the above facts, estimates, from care- 
fully prepared data, that there are thirty-four mil- 
lion acres good land in Great Britain, and ten mil- 
lions more capable of being brought into cultiva- 
tion. He thus argues: 

It has been proved by actual experiment that 
an acre of good land will maintain four persons. 


But let us suppose that each of the 34 millions of 


acres would support three persons, and the 10 
million, Capable of improvement, one person to 
the acre; in this manoer the land would support 

112 millions of persons. 3 
Suppose then, that there should be 22 millions 
of inhabitants in Great Britain in the year 1850, 
and that population doubles itself every fifty 
years, there would be nu real ground to fear that 
population would outrun the means of subsistence, 
arising from the productive powers of the coun- 
try, for 100 years to come. If the country was al- 
lowed to put forth her powers of production, and 
if there was no waste of the means of subsistence 
in the distilleries, and the cotton and other facto- 
ries, there would be no necessity whatever for 
England io import grain or any other article of 

food. 5 ; 
. Extent anv Popurarion or Austria.—Mr. 
Darby furnishes the following statement of the 
cuuniries constituting the empire of Austria, as 
given in 1831: 
l In Germanic si atone 
tent in Population. 
8q. miles. 

15,243 4,001,852 
8,235 827, 635 
7,731 2,110, 141 
6,541 923,982 
5,936 743,217 


11.350 2, 190, 634 
Total in German Confederacy, 55,086 10, 707, 46! 
Out of Germanic Confederation. 
Hungary and dependencies, 67.082 11,401,350 
Transylvania, 


Governments. 


Kingdom of Bohemia, 

Duchy of Tyrol, | 

Moravia and Upper Silesia, 

Duchy of Styria, 

Cariothia and Carniola, 

Austria, Upper and Lower, and 
Salizburg, 


Total of the Empire, 


This report, consisting o 


16,133 1,963,435 
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Military Borders, = 11.454 
Kingdom of Venice, in Italy, 6,893 


Kingdom of Lombardy, do 6321 2,495,929 
Trieste, 1,611 307.779 
Dalmatia, 23,875 364,938 


Gallacia and Lodomesia, Po- 
land, - 


Statistics or Great Bairain.—The most 
effectual system for obtaining authentic and pre- 


cise statistics of population, which has been 


adopted in any country is that which is now in 
operation in Great Britain. 


of the Home Department, of births, deaths and 


marriages throughout the kingdom, founded on 
authentic returns from all parts of the kingdom, 
afford a mass of curious and interesting informa- 
tion, and by far the more valuable from the great 


confidence which may be piacan iu its accuracy, 
a complete digest, in 
which the information is presented in all the 


points of view in which any one can desire to 


examine, is made by a Registrar General, which 
office is now filled by Mr.Graham. The Eighth 
Annual Report, consisting of a digest of the re- 
turns for the year 1845, is just published ina 
Blue-book, occupying, with the accompanying 
tabular statements, 330 pages. 


States, and has been attempted in this State. 
The attempt has succeeded to but a very limited 
degree, from its requiring the co-operation of so 
many local officers, a great many of whom either 


entirely neglect, or very carelessly perform the 


duties imposedeupon them by law. 
The number of marriages in- England and 


Wales, registered in the year 1845, was 143,743, 


which was a greater number than in any prece- 


ding year, and an increase over the year 1844. of 


11,494. ‘Fhe report presents a variety of curious 


statements showing great fluctuation in the num-. 


ber of marriages from year to year, at different 
periods from 1756 to 1345— the principal fluc- 
tuations, being accounted fur by fluctuat.io.s in 
the state of the country, from the condition of 
public affairs, the abuudance or shurtoess of 
crops, or the comparative condition of the prin- 
cipal branches of industry. 

The number of births in 1846 was 543,521, and 
of deaths 349,366, making an excess of the for- 


iner of 194,155 or 352 per cent. The annual ex- 


cess of births over deaths in this country ordi- 
narily exceeds 100 per cent. Such has been the 


fact from an early period, so that the number of 


the living population in tbe country exceeds the 
whole ouu.ber who have died in it from iu first 
settlement. The annual increase of the popula- 
tion in England is about 1 1-3 per cent. -This is 
about equal to the average increase in the New 
England States for the ten years next anterior to 
the last census. 

In the last four years, 1842-45, the number of 
marriages registered was 518,635 ; deaths, 1,402,- 
263; births, 2,129,348; or nearly in the propor- 
tion of 10 marriages, 27 deaths, and 41 births, 
Tho proportion of deaths to marriages wus near- 
ly as 3 to 1, and of deaths to births as 3 to 4. 

The number of children not born in wedlock, in 
1845, 38,241, or about 7 per cent. of the whole 
number of birthe. Io the seven years, 1839-45, 
there were 1,863,892 males, and 1, 772,491 ie- 
males born alive. 
10,515 boys to 10,000 girls, or 20 boys to 19 

irls, 

. The number of deaths stated above, shows the 
average rate of mortality to have been 2.082 per 
cent., or nearly one in forty-eight. ‘The ratio 
among the wales was 2.163, and among females 
2.000 per cent. This was a lower rate of mortality 
than in any year since 1838. The mean ratio of 
& years was- 2.176 per cent., or 1 in 46 nearly. 
This dimjggphed rate of mortality is attributed to 
the h employment of the people, and 
the relative abundance of food, in comparison 
with the preceding years.—Boston Allas. 


— 


REPRESENTATION IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
Cobden in a recent speech, on tbe condition of 
England, indicated the ſollow ing inequalities in 
its representation : 

Manchester with more than 200,000 people, 
elects two members to Parliament. Maribor- 
ough with 230 voters, sends two. 
cashire, with 100,000 inhabitants and 23,000 


1,101,281 
2,079,589 


25,273 4,076,339 


2a — — — 


Total out of Germanic Con., 158,643 23,720,639 
213,729 34,588,100 


The annual reports 


A work similar 
in character is what is desired in each of our 


This. is in the proportion of 


South Lan- 


electors, is balanced by Harwick with about two 
hundred electors, whom any lord may buy. West 
Yorkshire, with 1,200,000 people and 36,000 
electors, is balanced by Hersham and Woodstock, 
each with 300 electors, voting as they are ordered 
or bought. Leeds, Birmingham and Glasgow, 
with an aggregate population of 600,000, have 
equal chances in the house with any little bor- 
oughs, as _Lime-Rezis, Bewdly, Lincoln or Kin- 
sale, always to be let, and where no honest man 
would hold a vote. And this is called represen- 
tation. 


Various. 
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Cnrar Postrace Sysrem.—The success of 
the penny post in Great Britain, has been often 
referred to. as affording sufficient warrant for a 
similar system to be, at least, tried in this coun- 
try. The recent publication of the returns re- 
ceived in England, under the cheap system, con- 
trasted with that received under the old plan, 
has given to the subject a new interest, and led 
to the adoption of a systematic effort to get Con- 
gress to establish the cheap system in this coun- 
try. 

is not unreasonably insisted, that the suc- 
cess, which at once attended the reduction of the 
postage in this country to five and ten cents a 
letler, is a strong argument in favor of adopting 
the penny system for all letters for all distances. 
It is very certain, from our own experience, and 
from the successful results which have ſollowed 
the reduction in England, that the postage in this 
country is too high, whether we regard tbe Post- 
office as a branch of the Government which is 
to support itself, or, which is of more import- 
ance, the great advantage to the people of a cer- 
tam and cheap intercourse, by letters, between 
all parts of the Union. 

Our allention has been specially called to this 
subject by the publication made by the Cheap 
Postage Association,” which bas been organized 
as its nome imports, to dissemmate inſormation 
upon the subject of postage, that the full advan- 
tages, social and pecuniary, may be brought to 
the notice of (he people, und pressed upon the 
altention of Congress. 

The chep system has been operated in England 
nearly nine years, it having commenced on the 
Sth of December, 1839. and we have these re- 
sults, given in the stelislics of the Po-t Office 
of that country :— 

The week ending February 21, 1843, there 
assed through the Post Otlice in 


— 


cngland and Wales 5,263 224 
Ireland 716,200 
Scotland - 690.985 

C e 
Gross tolal in the United Kingdom 6.670,409 


And in the week ending 24th November, 1839, 
before the cheap system went into operation, the 
number in 


England and Wales was 1.252.877 
Ireland 179.931 
Scotland 153,165 
Gross total in the Wolted Kingdom 1,585,973 
Franke were estimated at 126,212 

1,499,751 


Hence it appears that the increase of one 
week, is FIVE MILLIONS, TWO HUNDRED AND TEN 
THOUSAND ix HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT LET- 
TERS ! 

The same returns show that the whole number 
of letters which passed through the Post Othce 
of the United Kingdom in 1848, will 


be at Jeast 346,861,168 
In 1839 it was 75,907,572 
Increase 270,953,696 


The gross revenue of the Post Oħìce of the 
United Kingdom for the year ending 
January 5, 1838, was 42.339, 737 188. 33d 
January 6, 1848, was 2,181,016 16s. 1d. 


@ £158,721 2s. 31d. 


Showing that under the new system it was 
only this amount short of what it was under the 
old system. But the month ending January 3, 
1848, shows an increase of £27,492 13s—that is 
in tbe month ending January 5, 1848, the reve- 
nuo was 131.115 139., but in the month end- 
ing the Sth January, 1847, under the four penny 
rate, the revenue-was only £103,623. 

In view of such results in Great ‘Britain. it is 


not operate as successfully in this country. The 


+ 
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impossible, it wouid seem, that the system should 


proposition of the advocates of cheap postage in 
this country, is to reducé the uniform rate to two 
cents for all distances, and to make a correspon- 
ding reduction in (he charges upon newspapers, 
and provide for the free delivery of letters in 
Jarge towns. . 

Certainly the matter deserves to be fully in- 
quired into by Congress. 


Tur Baitish NAvr.—At a recent session of 
Parliament this subject was under discussion, and 
the Home Secretary of the Navy presented some 
facts in reference to the present organization, 
comparing one vear with another, &c. In his 
statement we find that the estimate of the pre- 
sent year’s expenses will exceed the amount vo- 
ted for them by £6 644, and will exceed those of 
last by £214,644. The number of men on the 
foreign station, in 1842, was about 7,000, and on 
the home, about 4,000. At that time à revision 
was made, and ships manned and sent to the 
principal naval stations, which were the Pacific, 
the Indian seas, and the Cape of Good Hope, on 
allof which the forces have been diminished 
this year: In 1843, there were 36 ships of war, 
and there are now but 25. ö 


In 1844—26 ships. In 1845—22 ships. 

„ 1846—25 " * 1847—28 * 
In the Pacific, there were— 

In 1845—14 ships. In 1846—15 ships. 

* 1847—16 “ 1848 — 12 * 

Of these there are now but seven, aud two sur- 
vey iug vessels. a l 

At the Cape of Good Hope the numbers were, 

-In 1847—11 ships. In 1848—12 ships. 

Of which two have been ordered home. 

The famine in Ireland caused the commission- 
ing of several vessels, specially employed. They 
had on board 738 men, irom July 13th, 1846, to 
March 3181, 1847, at which time there was an 
excess of 4,007 men. In 1847-˙48, the number 
paid off was 15,539—being nearly double the 
average for the three preceding years. 

Up to the let of June, 1848, 4,738 men were 
discharged, On the 7th of August 1,669 more, 
leaving an excess of 2,479 in the Navy. Several 
ships were on their returp home out of com- 
mission aod these would reduce the surplus to 
488. 
The amount expended for surveys for the 
years 1837-8, was £68,000; 1846-47, £123,- 
000. 

The estimate for the present year, which was 
deemed amply sufficient, is £70,000, showing a 
reduction from that of last year of £53,000. 

The amounts of pay ment io General officers 
(Colonels and Laur Colonels) of the Army, both 
juli and half pay, for the present year is estima- 
ted at £313,60U; while that of Admirals and 
half-pay ohe ers of the Navy, is but £232,504, so 
that this is not an overpaid profession. The Sec- 
retary also stated that by reducing their Naval 
expenditures £1,000,000, it would cause a re- 
striction of the tea duly one-half aud thus facili- 
tate trade with China. | 

There is, as ‘is known, in the British Navy a 
class of officers, known as the Yellow Admirals. 
The committee propose to strike off 28 of these, 
leaving 112, from whom tbey must select 12 
more tu make the contemplated reduction. This 
motion to curtail the present number has been 
opposed by the Secretary. Some time since tbe 
House of Commons voted £30,000 yearly for a 
class of officers holding the rank of rear Admi- 
rb, whose age is too great ta allow them to re- 
main in active service. These for the most part 
are above 70 years of age. 

Ocgan Stream Navication.—The entire enter- 
prise of ocean steam navigation was but recently 
a6 British hands aod conducted by British capi- 
tal. Great” was not only written on almost 
every steamer, but impressed upon every mind; 
so that after all bad been said of American skill 
in payal architecture aod seamanship, we seemed 


about to yield the palu to England without a 


struggle. But there were a few men, possessing 
the requisite energy and capital, who were ready 
to make inveatmeuts in such property. Although 
in a degree unsuccess{ul at the vulset, as experi- 
ments are apt to be, the altempt was none the 
less honorable to them, and now, as the result of 
persevering effort, the Americans possess, or will 
8000 possess, as fiue a fleet of sea-going steamer 
as tbe world has ever seen. The elegance and 
convenience of their interior arrangements, the 
experience -and skill of their commanders, and 


the success of their recent voyages, have deter- 
mined, or must soon determine, the question of 
equality, if not of superiority, in their favor. 
An honorable, and in every sense beneficial com- 
petition has thus been created; to which com- 
merce and science are alike indebted. Would 
such vessels as the Europa, Niagara, and other 
English steamers recently built, now be afloat 
had’not the Ocean Steam Navigation and other 
companies in the United States been organized? 

In addition to trans-Atlantic navigation, other 
enterprises are on foot which contemplate the 
extension of our steam navy to the far South, 
and the waters of the Pacific. All this has not 
been accomplished, however, on purely individual 
resources. In one or two instances, the General 
Government has given its aid aod encourage- 
ment. 

The gigantic enterprise in which E. K. Collins 
is al present engaged, is the most extensive of 
any of the same characier yet undertaken by a 
single individual in the United States—one in 
which upwards of $2 500.000 are involved. Mr. 
C. conten: plates the construction of five steamers 
of immense size to ply between this city and 
Liverpool, and carry the United States Mail. 
Without exception they will be the largest frame 
steam vessels ever built. Two of them are now 
far advanced—one in the yard of Wm. H. Brown 
and the other in that of Jacob Bell, and will 
probably both be launched in November next. 
heir extreme length is 285 feet, breadth of 
beam 46 feet, depth of hold 31 feet. - They will 
measure 3000 tons, or about the same as the 
Great Brita (iron). It is intended tbat they 
shall be completed in season to make their first 
trip in the early part of the fall of 1849. In 
model, they are unlike any steam vessel hereto- 
fore built, having more floor and sharper ends. 
They are also without a cut-water, and carry no 
bowspril. Their frames are all sided, 12 to 14 
inches, and floors 21 inches, moulded, filled in 
solid to the floot heads and coaged with locust 
throughout. | 

One of the most striking features is the style 
of the fastenings. Fifty tons of iron are worked 
up in bars for the frame fastenings of each. 
These are five inches wide and one thick, placed 
at intervais of four feet, obliquely, from stem to 
stern, and crossing each other diagonally, the in- 
tersecting points being. riveted together. The 
longest of these are 35 feet. This method has 
not before been introduced into the United States. 
The ceiling is of pine, 8 inches thick, with the 
exception of five streaks at the turn of the bilge, 
which are one foot square, and bolted edgewise. 
The outside planks are of yellow pine to the 
maindeck, except one streak next to the keel, 
which is of white oak, 15 inches wide and 10 
thick, bolted edgewise through the keel with one 
inch copper. ‘lhe side planking is also bolted 
edgewise. Several streaks of wales are 93 inches 
thick, and jogged into the timbers 13 inches. All 
the fastenings are of copper and locust. 

The engine for one ol the ships now building 
is to be made at the Novelty Works, and for the 
other at the Allaire Works, and will each cost 
about 8250, 000. The cylinders will be 95 inches 
in diameter, and have a stroke of 9 feet. The 
costs of tbese buats will exceed $500,000 each. 
Five steamers of similar dimensions to the above 
will ulumately codmplete the line—one being a 
reserve boat. The keels of the third and fourth 
will be laid upon tke launching of the two now 
in the stocks. 

Howard: New Orleans Line.— In William H. 
Brown’s yard is another fine steamer of 1600 
tons, intended to run between New York and 
New Orleans, io connection with the Crescent 
City. Sue is 228 leet keel, 40 feet beam and 24 
iu the hold, and is ready to take her place in the 
line on the lst March next. The engines are 
building at Secor & Co.’s. ‘Together they will 
form a line which for efficiency and despatch 
will be unequalled. The Crescent City is at pre- 
sent laid up, for the purpose of having her guards 
raised, the better to fit her for sailing in heavy 
seas. - 

The Savannah Line.—An excellent little stea- 
mer called the Pawnee, of about 1200 tons, is 
constructing in William H. Webb’s yard, for 
Samuel L. Mitchell’s New York and Savannah 
line, and will be launched this fall. She is 210 
feet on deck, 35 feet beam, and 22 deep. ‘The 
Cherokee is on the same route. 

Geo. Law's New York and New Orleans Line.— 
The second vessel of the line of mail steamers 
between this city and New Orleans, via Havana, 
now undec contract by Geo. Law, Esq., was 


launched from the yard of Messrs. Smith & 
Dixon yesterday afternoon. Engines building at 
Secor’s. | : 

The branch to Chagres, from Havana, under 
the same contractor, will be composed of two 
small class steamers, the keels of which will 
probably be laid before long. 


Panama and San Franciseo Line.— The three 
vessels composing this line, viz: the Panama, 
Oregon and California, are now receiving their 
machinery; &c., and fitting out for their destina- 
tion. The latter vessel, the pioneer of the line, 
leaves for the Pacific on the 2d of next month, 
and the others will follow her at intervals of one 
month each. As most are aware, these connect. 
with the vessels last named at the Isthmus of 
Darien, forming a continuous mai! line from this 
port to the ports of California, and from-them to 
the mouth of the Columbia river. 

When the whole shall be in operation, say by 
the Ist January next, a passage can be effected 
from New York to Astoria within thirty days ; 
and if the contemplateg line from San Francisco 
to the Sandwich lslJħds shall be put in opera- 
tion, it is estimated that a passage. from. that 
point to the Islands may be made in about eight 
days. 7 

Some idea of the extent of this department of 
naval archilecture may be gathered from the fol-~ 
lowing list of Pa desi that have been re- 
cently or are soon to De built in this city: 


Southerner 1000 
Charleston packets, Northerner 1100 
Washington 1750 
Hermann 1850 
Southampton and Bremen ) pranklin 2200 
Howland & Aspinwall's 5 1200 
Pacilic line = tied 1100 
‘§ Cherokee 1250 
New York and Savannah 0 Pawnee 1200 
Howard’s New York and ( Crescent City 1500 
New Orleans line ; Empire Cuy 1600 
Havre ; United States 2000 
(Ohio 1500 
Law’s New Orleans and } (mate) 2700 
Chagres branch unknown 
š = - 664 N 
not named 3000 
Seg * “ 3000 
Collin's New York and Li- J x 3000 
verpool line "A 3000 
66 3000 


Here we have twenty-two steamships, whose 
aggregate tonnage is about forty thousand tons, 
and in which is (or is to be) invested a capital 
exceding nine millions of dollars! 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


A Convention appointed to be held in Rochester, 
(N. Y.) to advocate Women’s Rights, was.or- 
anized some weeks ago, in that city in the 
nitarian Church. There was quite a respectable 
attendaice, the body of the church being pretty 
well filled, mostly with females, some of whum 


seemed to have deeply at heart the professed ob- 


ects of the meeting, but wany more seemed to 
te drawn thither by motives, of curiosity. Soon 
after the appointed hour the committee (all la- 
dies) reported the following list of officers, who 
were duly appointed: - > 


Mrs. AsicaiL Busa, President. 

Mrs. Laura Muarar, Vice President. 

Mrs. Carnanine A. T. wei ; 
Seo’taries. 


a 


Mrs. Saran L. HALLOWELL, 
Mrs. Mary H. HALLOWELL, 


The officers being appointed, Mr. William C 
Nell proposed to read an essay upon Woman's 
Rights, but the President said it was. not then 
in order to do so, and one of the Secreta- 
ries commenced reading the minutes of the pre- 
liminary meeting, but in so low a tone that she 
could not be heard by only a few, wifen a gen- 
tileman in the remote paft of the house said the 
proceedings, to be made. interesting, should be 
understood by all. After one or two more in- 
lerruptions, Lucretia Mott, who was present, 
said it was not a fitting excuse fora woman lo 
make that her voice could not be heard. The 
call for the Secretary to read louder was right, 
and, with sufficient practice, women could and 
would make themseves heard in a public assem- 
bly. Finally, Mrs. Burtis read the minutes, aud 
ibey were adopted. 

The President) then called upon Mr. Nell to 
read his essay, Which hedid. After the rea- 
ding, Lucretia Mott stated her objections toa 
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portion of the paper read. She did not believe 
in holding up woman asa superior to man, be- 
cause it was untrue—she was only an equal. 
When invested with power woman as weil as 
man was tyrannical. Mr. Nell briefly replied. 

A letter was read from Gerritt Smith, assign- 
ing his bodily infirmities and private business as 
reasons for his non-atlendance, but concurring in 
the objects sought to be accomp lished. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stanton, of Seneca Falls, read 
the declaration adupted at the meeting held in 
that village, and the discussion of this document 
oppea red to be the principal business of the fore- 
noon session. The President having called for 
remarks for and against the sentiments it embo- 
died, one gentleman said his objection was that 
there was (oo much truth in it! Mr. Burtis ap- 
proved of the declaration, and was glad to see 
the women asserting their rights. Mr. Colton, 
of New Haven, briefly stated his objections, 
which appeared lo be of a general nature. 


Lucretia Mott wished to know what the speak- 
er considered the proper @phere of woman. It 
was not strange that he thought she should nol 
be in the pulpit, he having been educated in 
New Haven, Connecticut. He should read his 
Bible again, as he may have pinned bis faith upon 

the sleeve of some minister. 

W. C. Bloss, Esq. made some very humorous 
remarks, which were re@gived with much ap- 
plause. He then went on to shdw the different 
tastes of male and female children, and inquired 
whether these were not in accordance with the 
instincts of nature. 

Mrs. Sanford, of Michigan, made a forcible 
and elpquent address, in which she contended for 
the right of women to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, and their eligibility to office. li might, 
she sai’, be for wowen to break the bands of 
slavery, and she urged them to nerve for the ef- 
fort. One of the consequences of the proposed 
enfranchisement of women would be less ex- 
travagance and waste in dress—fashion would 
be neglected. They could be as daughters, as 
wives, and as mothers, dutiful, gentle, and sub- 
missive, even if we hang the domestic wreath 
upon the eagie’s talons! Her remarks called forth 
“considerable applause. j 

At the suggestion of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
McCiintock read a poetical composition, by Mrs. 
Chapman, of Boston. 

Mr. Cutting objected to that part of the de- 
claration which held out the idea that voling was 
the first right of women. He regarded educa- 
tion as the first right, and it was the peculiar 
province of women to teach. If mothers teach 
their sons, wives their husbands, and sisters their 
brothers, how to vole, it was all the same as 
though they voted themselves. 

Mr. Santord deprecated the occupation of so 
much ume by the men. He hoped the ladies 
would assert their rights. 

Frederick Douglass went for equal rights of all 
classes, without regard to sex. After he had fin- 
ished, the Convention adjourned till two o’clock 
P. M. 

Wien we went in at the afternoon session the 
house was crowded, and Mrs. Owen was reading 
a report. 

Several resolutions were adopted, of which 
the following was one: That, as obevience and 
submission tu the husband is taught ard enjoimed 
in the marriage service, we will herealler use 
our endeavors to have such a law entirely abro- 

ated.” 

Lucretia Mott objected to them, as being too 

miik and waler. She was not only tor declaring, bul 
for taking and maintaining her cights, and suine- 
thing more than these tame resolutions was ne— 
cessury. lo the course of her remarks, Lucretia 
‘guid she was nota theologian, but yelshe belleved 
that people were as much inspired now as in for- 
mer limes. 
Mrs. Roberts made a report in relation to the 
condilion of females who are employed as seam- 
stresses in the city, setting forth the hardsbips 
under which they labor, &c. She said they were 
compelled to work fourteen or fiileen hours a 
day to earn from thirty-one to thirly-eight cents; 
thal they seldom carned filly cents, or, 14 bbey did, 
it was by the most extreme exertion. It appeard 
that those who cau endure the most are 
only able to save some filly cents per weck be- 
youd their board. 

Mrs. Stanton offered another resolution, assert- 
ing thal it is the duty of those who believe fe- 
males are oppressed iu their wages to pay them 
beller prices. 

Lucretia’ Mott thought little good would be 


done by efforts to improve the physical condition 
of woman. The axe must he laid to the root of 
the corrupt tree. A radical change must 
be effected in her oivil condition before much 
improvement would be visible. ‘* Overturn, over-. 
ture, overturn,” must be the motto, until these 
changes are effected, until all classes are levelled 
to the same common platform of equality. A 
slave, however treated, cannot be materially bet- 
tered until made free. It is the nature of slavery 
to debase. Just so it is with women; and, 
so long as the present usages of society pre- 
vailed, nothing would be done by passing resolu- 
tions. 

Mrs. Stonton offered another resolution, assert- 
ing that it is the duty of women, whatever their 
complexion, to assume as soon ss possible their 
true position of equality, in the social circle, in 
church and in State. 

Other resolutions were also offered, when Mrs. 
Owen proposed the appointment of a committee 
io form a society. for redressing the wrongs and 
hardships of laboring females, but Lucretia Mott 
theught this was foreign ta the objects of the 
Convention. 

This has been a remarkable Convention. It 
was composed of those holding to some one of the 
various isms of the day, and some, we should 
think, who embraced them all. The only prac- 
lical good proposed—the adoption of measures 
for the relief and amelioration of females—was 
almost scouted at by the leading ones composing 
the meeting. The great effort seemed to be to 
bring out some few, impracticable, absurd, and 
ridiculous propositious, and the greater their ab- 
surdity the better. In short, it was a regular 
emeule of a congregation of females, gathered 
from various quarters, who seem to be really in 
earnest in their aim at revolution, and who evince 
entire confidence that “ the day of their deliver- 
ence” is at hand. Verily, this is a ‘ progressive” 
era.— Rochester Democrat. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


The subjoined paper was presented to and 
read before the Britisn Association for the ad- 
vancement of science : 


OBSERVATIONS ACCOMPANYING WIND AND 
Current CHARTS or THE NortH ATLANTIC, 
by Lieut. Maury, U. S.— These charts are of- 
fered, not for what they are, but for what they 
may be. They are a mere first attempt, a rough 
beginning, incomplete and faulty, by reason of 
the very defective materials used in their con- 
struction. They are compiled from abstracts of 
old sea logs kept without order, system, or ar- 
rangement. Some are without record as to 
current, temperature, or variation; and others 
are fauly in many respects. But it was found 
necessary to make a beginning in order to attract 
the attention of navigators to the subject, and 
so procure laborers for the field ; and this, these 
charts have succeedec in coing, in this country 
at least [America.] Every navigator who will, 
is furnished gratis with a set of them and witha 
blank form for recording results of the requisite 
observations. And though bul a few weeks have 
elapsed since tbe publication of these charts, 
such has been the eagerness of navigators to 
procure each his copy, and such their readiness 
to contribute the requisite data for a more com- 
plete set, that fleets of ships are now engaged in 
all parts of the world (as they go to and fro 
across the sea) in making and recording all by a 
prescribed form, the necessary observations. I 
have secured the co-operation both of tue mili- 
tary aud commercial marine of the United 
States, and before the end of the year, probably, 
not less than a thousand vessels will be collecting 
waterials for the completion of these charts. 
Could the vessels of Great Britain be engaged in 
like manner, he value of the results would be 
greatly enhanced, because then we should proba- 
bly have vessels enough engaged to afford syn- 
chronous observations for tbe space of a year, 
or longer, should it be desired, of the winds, cur- 
rents, temperature of the ocean, &c., in all 
paits of the world. The plan is, to construct 
similar charts of the three great oceans, to lay 
down the tracks of all the vessels engaged, in 
colors according to the season. Thus the tracks 
iu winter wall be all in black; those in spring, in 
green; the summer in red; and autumn in blue. 
Each track has marked on it in such a manner 
as to show at a glance the daily experience of 
the navigator who made it as to winds, currents, 
temperature of (be water, variation of the com- 
nase. &c..—thus olacive at a glance before each 


one the combined experience of all who have 
sailed before him over the same part of the 
ocean. To illustrate the importance of this un. 
dertaking, I may be excused foralluding to some 
of the practical results already obtained. In 
consequence of the better knowledge afforded 
hy this chart with regard ‘to the winds in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, the average passage from 
the ports of the United States to the Equator, 
(and consequently to all ports the way to which 
leads across the Equator) has been shortened sev- 
eral days. I have the tracks of four vessels 
which have been to Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, by 
the new rout proposed on this chart. They have 
invariably made shorter passages than vessels 
sailing at the same time by the old route. The 
average passage by the old route to the line, 8 
41 days; the mean of the four which have tried 
the new routes is 31 days, the shortest being 24 
days, the quickest of the season—and the longest 
39 days. ; 


The information already collected has enabled 
me to strike out numerous vigias and fabulous 
dangers which deface our best general charts of 
the ocean, and which greatly increase the sour- 
ces of anxiety that all times surround the navi- 
gator. The position of these vigias is laid down 
on the chart as doubtful, and when the ship is 
in the vicinity of any of them, it is a sleepless 
time with her master. I have the tracks of seve- 
ral hundred vessels which pass over and within 
5° of some of these vigias—so that if they were 
in existence they certainly would have been seen 
by one or more. But they are not mentioned in 
the log, and it may therefore be fairly concluded 
that they do not exist. At the proper time I shall 
publish a list of vigias which these charts show 
ought to be erased. The grouping together such 
a mass of facts in the tanner proposed will 
lead to many collateral, highly interesting and 
valuable results. Take as an example what is 
shown on the charts before you. If you will ex- 
amine sheet No. 3, you will see that the trade 
winds between the paraliels of 50 and 100 N. 
from the coast of Africa nearly to the middle of 
the Atlantic, lose their (rade character and be- 
come the baffling, variable aits known to satlors 
as the deldrums ; whereas between the same 
parallels—sheet No. 2,—on the American side, 
they blow with great regularity from the north- 
ward and eastward. lu the furmer case, the sun 
shining upon the plains and deserts of Africa. 
racefies the air to windward, and „this calls upon 
the winds of the sea lo retuin and restore the 
equilibrium. In the latter case, the sun shining 
upon the plains of South America, heals the 
air to leeward and causes the trade winds to has- 
ten on and restore the equilibrium. Iu the one 
case, the rarefaction takes place to wiudward.—“ 
in the other, to leeward; and the effect produced 
is clearly indicated by the chart, and is precisely 
such as might be expected. Again: examine 
the winds in the Gulf of Mexico, sheet No. 1. 
The prevailing winds here are from the south- 
ward and eastward, while between the same par- 
allels, sheet No. 2, and upon the broad ocean, the 
prevailing winds are the N. E. trades. As soon 
as the elect is seen, the cause becomes obvious, 

Is it not to be found in the action of the sun 
upon Texas and the States of Northern Mexico? 
‘There is an immense body of land in this direc- 
tion; and the heat of the sun upon it causes the 
winds to set towards it from the Gulf of Mexico. 
What effect a day of rain or of clouds over this 
body of land has upon the winds off the Pacific 
coast of Tehuantepec and Central America, is 
one of the interesting results lo be anticipated 
from the work before us. But perhaps the most 
interesting result yet oblained—and the underta- 
king is but just commenced—is the discovery 
within the limits of the N. E. trades in the At- 
lantic of a region in Which the prevailing winds 
are from the southward and westward. This re- 
gion is limited in extent, and is somewhat in the 
shape of a wedge, with its base towards the coast 
of Africa between the Equator and 100 N. It 
extends from long. 109 W. to about 25°W.—be- 
ing bounded by the Equator on one side and by 
a line drawn from la:. 100 N., long. 109 W. to 
lat. 50 N. long. 250 W. onthe other. How the 
case may be to the south of the Equator I am 
not prepared to say; but to the north of it, 1 
have discussed 2,292 independent observations 
made within the abuve described region by dif- 
ferent vessels on their voyages across it. loclu- 
ded among these observations, calms were en- 
countered on 246 Occasions — leaving 2,046 ob- 
servations upon the winds.. Of these, the winds 
were found— 7 
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From the Nwd. & Ewd. (the regular trade quar- 
; ter) 442 times. 


„ Swd. & EWd. „ 408 “ 
“ Swd.& WW. . 951 
“ Ned. & WW d. 245 « 


The law which governs the trade winds is here 
reversed :—they blow from the opposite quarter ; 
and the natural tendency of winds tannot be so 
suddenly and completely reversed without crea- 
ting violent atmospherical disturbances. Ac- 


‘cordingly; the facts show this region to be one of 


violent squalls, sudden gusts of winds, of thun- 
der storms, heavy rains, lightning, baffling airs, 
and calms. It is known to sailors as the region 
for Equatorial * doldrums.” To the westward of 
this region and between the same parallels the 
winds again assume their norma! direction, and 
prevail from the eastward. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that vessels bound from any of the ports 
in the United States to Brazil should cross the 
Atlantic nearly twice; and if they be bound 
round the Cape of Good Hope they cross it three 
times. The usual rout of vessels bound from 
the United States to any port beyond the Equa- 
tor is to steer almost an east course,—many of 
them making the Canaries, and most of them 
Cape de Verd Islands, as the chort will show. 
They then shape their course through this * dol- 
drum“ region, and steer te the southward and 
westward for their port. Now, the log-books in 
my possession show that southward-bound ves- 
sels in traversing this region may expect to en- 
counter either head winds or calms about [,400 
times out of 2,292. The navigator would, there- 
fore, have about two chances to one against a fair 
wind in this portion of the route. To the west 
of this region, and more directly in the straight 
line from the United States, the chart shows a 
blank space through which a. straggling vessel 
pus es only now and then. Thechart indicates, and 
facis subsequently obtained show, that here the 
prevailing winds are more favorable than they 
are by the usual route for a short passage to the 
Equator. The materials so far collected—and 
they are extensive—show that if a Rio-bound 
vessel were to keep to the westward of 25°, the 
wager, instead of being 2 to 1 against fair winds, 
would be 3 to 1 in-favor of them. Between the 
meridians of 259 and 309 W., I have 890 obser- 


valions, exleuding from the Equator to 50 N. 
Of these— | $ 


257 give the wind from Nwd. & Ewd. 
366 n u Swd. & Ewd. 


102 t “ Swd. & W wd. 
30 “ tè N wd. & W wd. and 
45 calms. 


Hence it appears that in this region there are 3 
calms and 4 S. W. winds to the east of long. 259 
to 1 calm and 1 S. W. wind to the west of that 
meridian. The wager against head winds and 
calms by this route snd in this part of it would be 
1 head wind for 3 fair oves, instead of 5 head winds 
for 1 fair ane by the usual route. Moreover, the 
distance by the new route is nearly 1,000 miles! ess 
than by the old. Ii may be asked, why has not 
a route which is so obviously better and mors di- 
rect been tried before? The answer is ready :— 
sailors, more than any other class of men, are 
prone to fullow in the wake of their predeces- 
sors. They know and feel that the experience of 
any one of them as to winds and weatber at sea 
as, at the best, very limited: it is confined to the 
spot where he may be. ‘They, are, therefore 
prone to follow their guide-books. Cook went 
that way in 1776: hydrographers put his track 
on their chart as a guide; the next to come 
after him took the same track, and each has con- 


tinued to follow the other. 


Bam's Trrrenarn.— The most extraordinary 
invention of the age is the chemical telegraph of 
Mr. Bain. Wonderful as are the present sys- 
tems for transmitting intelligence, this, upon an 
entirely new plan, appears io excel them all. 
The rapidity of a communication from one to an 
almost infinite number of stations, is among the 
wonders of this instrument. This intelligence 
may be prepared in England, or on board a stea- 
mer, ready for tho electrical machine, and the 
machine once started, the news flies, if possible, 
with more repidity than thought. By this rapidi- 
dity, one wire is made to take the piace of many, 
and thus the expense will be greatly diminished. 
Mr. B. is the fortunate inventor of several sys- 
tems of telegraph. ‘There is the Key Telegraph, 
the expense of which is not more than ten dol- 
Jars, and this serves admirably for way stations 
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The copying Telegraph transmits a fac simile 
of the hand-writing of the party sending the com- 
munication, the advantage of which must be ob- 
vious to every one. The last, though not the 
least advantage of these telegraphs, is that they 
are based on the direct and continuous applica- 
lion of a single science, that has not been so ap- 
plied previous to the completion of Mr. Bain's 
inventions; therefore the public have an assu- 
rance, first, against interference with the rights 
of others, and second, that others cannot inter- 
fere with these. 

Another curiosity here is that all these advan- 
tages likewise apply to clocks, which will run 
three years and upwards without cleaning and 
without any attention to the source of electricity, 
and the time is regularly indicated the year 
through, without winding or any other attention 
to the instrument. However many clocks may 
be employed ina dwelling, manufactory or ho- 
tel, each will indicate the same time us all the 
others. All the clocks in a city or district may 
be made to indicate the same time, and this may 
be corrected for the meridian of the place and 
the correct time, and it may be arranged as ex- 
tensively and effectively in the general operations 
as the usual supply of gas and water. 

i LN. Y. Express. 

A new and apparently important discovery in 
regard to the Maguelic Telegraph is tbus de- 
scribed by the Baltimore Clipper of the 10th in- 
stant: 

We have been shown at the instrument factory 
of Mr. James Green an improved telegraph, in- 
vented by Mr. George Mathiot of this city. Tnis 
invention mainly consists of an improvement on 
the receiving magnet invented by Professor 
Morse, by which the operator is enabled to work 
either one or two independent and distinct en- 
gines or machines at a distant station, using at 
the same time but a single wire between the two 
places—a result which has hitherto been sup- 
possed impossible to be obtained except by the 
use of two wires. One of the applications which 
Mr. Mathiot has made of his invention is the 
working of two pens on Morse's instrument, by 
which st is enabled to wrile nearly twice as fast 
aa with one pen ; and instead of the alphabet con- 
sisting of dots, lines, and spsces, as used by Pro- 
fessor Morse, a symvolical alphabet is formed, 
quite as distinct and varied as the common Eug- 
lish alphabet. There are two writing keys used, 
and the letters being formed by one or both keys, 
the keeping of time on working by Morse’s in- 
strument is, by this arragement, done away 
with; so that any person of ordinary capability 
might learn the telegraphic reading and writing 
in ihe course of a day. 

Not only does this improved telegraph write 
twice as last as Mr. Morse's. but we saw it 
working successfully with a battery so small that 
when one of Mr. Morse’s receiving w.agnets, 
with the same quantity of multiplying wire coils, 
was put in the same circuit, it would not show 
the least sign of magnetism— neither would the 
same electric current suffice to stain the paper 
used by Mr. Bain in his English tel graph ; yet, 
when Mr. Mathiot increased the quantity of elec- 
tricity so as to work Me. Morse’s magnet, then it 
readily stained the chemical paper uf Mr. Bain 
but then be had to restrain the force of his own 
magnet by a strong spring. 

Mr. M. informed us that be had now working 
on tbe Baltimore and Lancaster l'elegraph one 
of his improved receiving magnels, and that it 
works readily with six battery cups, through 
eighty miles; yet the same magnet, fitied upon 
Morse’s plau, with twelve cups, shows no sign 
of magnetism. | 

Mr. M. is also constructing a printing tele- 
graph to work by his cowpound receiving mag- 
net. This, when done, he thinks will print 150 
letters per minute in ordinary lype, both the 
type wheel and printing hammer to be worked 
by the electrical power; and this machine, he 
51, canuọl misprint—that the letter which 18 
touched at the transmitting staliou must be prin- 
ted at the receiving station. 

— 


. SUDICIAL. 


An important decision, in Criminal Law, lately 
made by the Supreme Court, now in session at 
Pittsburgh : Commonwealth vs. Dunn. Murder 
case. Judge Coulter, in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, reported in 6 Barr’s 388, lays. down 
the laws thus, which doubtless will surprise the 
public as something new in physiology: 
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“If the prisoner is a female, she may, after 
conviction, and up to the moment of passing sen- 
tence, plead pregnancy, when the sentence is that 
of death, so as not to destroy the innocent and 
unoflending with the guilty, which plea shall be 
tried by a juryof matrons, 1 Bay, 487; and there 
can be no distinetion between the law upon the 
subject, as to male or female.“ 


Gract on Stant Bitis.—The Journal of Com- 
merce, (N. Y.) in reference to the desision of the 
case of Trask vs. Martin, in which a nonsuit was 
granted on the ground that“ the bill had not been 
presented for acceptance, and that grace had not 
been allowed,” says :— 


“ It is not to be considered as settling the law 
in reference to sight bills in this city, where a 
contrary usage exists. In the present case, no 
proof of such usage was offered to the court, and 
the Judge decided, that as a matter of law, sight 
bills were entitled to days of grace, unless usuge 
was proved to the contrary; and as no evidence 
wss given of what the usage is in this, the Judge 
felt himself bound to grant the nonsuit, but in- 
timated that if evidence of usage were given, 
such usage must control his decision.” 


LAW AND LAWYERS IN NORWAY. 


The administratigg of the civil law is most ad 
mirubly contrived. In every school district the 
ſreebolders elect a Justice of the Court of Re- 
conciliation. Every lawsuit must be brought be- 
fore this justice, and by the parties in person, as 
no lawyer or attorney is allowed to practice in 
this court. The parties appear in person, and 
state their mutual complaints and grievances at 
length, and the justice carefully notes down all 
the facts and statements of the plaintiff, and after 
due consideration, endeavors to arrange the mate 
ter, and proposes for this purposes wat he consi- 
ders to be just and fair in the premises. If his 
judgment is accepted, jt is immediately entered 
in the court above, which is a court of record; 
and If it e appealed from, the case goes up to 
the district court, upon the evidence already ta- 
ken in the writing, by the justice of the court of 
reconcilitation. No other evidence is admitted. 
If the terms proposed hy the justice are pronoun- 
ced to be just and reasonable, the party appealing 
has to pay costs and chargee of the appeal. This 
system of courts presents a deal of unnecessary, 
expensive and vexatious litigation. The case 
goes up from court to court upon the same evi- 
dence, and the legal argument rests upon the 
same facts, without trick or circumlocution of any 
from either party. There is no chance for petti- 
foggers—the banditti of the bar. Poor, or rich, 
or stupid clients cannot be avoided, nor judge nor 
judge or jury mystified by the skill of sharp prac- 
ritioners in the courts of law in Norway. More 
than two thirds of the sutts commenced are set- 
tled in the court of reconcilistion, and of the re- 
maining third so unsettled, not more than onge- 
tenth are ever carried up. i ; 

The judges of the Norwegian eourts are res- 
ponsible tor errors of judgment, delay, ignorance, 
carelessness, partiality or prejudice. They may 
be summoned, sccused and tied in the Superior 
Court, and if convicted are liable in damages to 
the party injured. There are, therefore, very 
few unworthy lawyers in the Norwegian courts. 
The bench and the bar are distinguished for in- 
legrity and learning. Ihey have a great influ- 
ence in the commuuur, and the country appre- 
ciates the many benefits which have resulted from 
their virtue and their wisdum.— Maxwell's Czar, 
Court and People. 

— e0 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. i 


The Select Committee appointed to consider 
the best means of promoting the despatch of pub- 
lic business in the House of Commons, 


REPORT: 


Your Committee proceeded to consider the 
question referred to them, of the best means of 
promoting the despatch of public business.” 

They instituted an inquiry, in the first in- 
stance, into the amount of business, private and 
public, which the House has this session been 
ealled upon to discharge; and they caused com- 
parisons to be made between the present and some 
pest years, io such particulars as the records per- 
mit. ö . 
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A summary of the committees which have 
been silting this session, public and election com- 
millees, and commillees on private and railway 
groups, is given in the appendix, with the names 
of the members who have been serving on them, 
and the number of days of their sittiogs. This 
will show: 

Forty-four public committees, some of them of 
more than usual importance, with an average 
number of 15 members serving on each commit- 
lee. 

Twenty-eight election committees, with five 
members serving on each committee. 

Fourteen groups on railway bills, witb five 
members serving on each group. 

Seventeen groups on private bills, with five 
members serving on each group. 

One hundred twelve and other committees on 
private bills. x 

Of the public committees, that on 
Commercial distress, sat 39 days. 

Sugar and Coftee planting, sat 39 do 

Navy, Army, and Ordnance Expendi- 
ture, sat i 40 do 

Miscellaneous Expenditure, sat 37 do 


The average uumber of petitions presented du- 


ring the five years ending 1837, was 7,436; du- 


ring the five years ending 1842, the average rose 
to 14,014, being an increase of 6,578 over that of 
the preceding five years; during the five years 
ending 1847, the average rose to 16,397, being an 
increase of 2,383 over that of the preceding five 
years. 

The number of petitions presented during the 
present session is upwards of 18,450. 

„ This great amount of committee business, and 
the heavy demand it makes on the time of mem- 
bers, must be borne in mind in censidering the 
course of public business in the House itself. 
The thin attendance in the House from the hours 

oſ 7 to 10 o’clock, necessary in some degree from 
the exhaustion of the morning ladors, interferes 
in an important manner with the progress of de- 

ales. ; 

he leaders of parties and the chief speakers 
commonly decline to address the House during 

those hours, and the debates are consequently 

spread by adjournments over more nights than 
they otherwise require. 

The business of the House seems to be contin- 
ually on the increase. The characteristic of the 
present session has been the number of important 
subjects under discussion at the same time, and 
adjourned debates on all of them. This inter- 
mingling of debates, adjourned one over the head 
of the other, has led to confusion, deadening the 
interest in every subject, and prejudicing the 
quality of the debates on all. Motions to adjourn 

the House for the purpose of speaking on matters 
not relevant to the prescribed business of the day 

are made more otten than formerly; and motions 
to udjourn the debates have become of late years 
much more frequent. 
that under the regulation moved this year by Mr. 


Hume, the orders of the day are now read with- 
out debate, or opportunity permitted of addres- 
sing the House; a rule. which the speaker, in his 


evidence, says, bas worked admirably.” 


To assist tbeir inquiries, your committee sought 
counsel uf the Speaker, and they had the advan- 
tage of having the opinion of Mr. Speaker, both 


as to the evils under which the House labors, aod 
as to the remedies which it may be possible to 
apply. The Speaker said: 

% That the present state of public business, and 
the slow progress of measures through the House, 
bad been with him the subject of serious conside- 
ration. 

„That of late years the progress of public bu- 


siness had been impeded partly by the greater 
number of members who now spoke in debate, 


and consequently by the frequency of adjourued 
debates, and partly by the virtual abuse aud eva- 
sion of the rules uf the House. 
„The attention of the committee should be 
specially directed to motions to ** adjourn the 
bouse,” and to “adjourn the debate.“ These 
motions, Mr. Speaker, considered as the great 
interruptions tu the course of business; and 
he suggested that all questions of adjournment 
of the House, and adjournment of debate, should 
-bo decided without debate. Under this rule a 
member would no longer have any inducement 
to move the adjournment for the purpose of ma- 
king a speech on some extraneous matter (as is 
now olten the ease, ) as the question must be de- 
cided without debate. Great advantage would 
result from this change; it would, in truth, only 


But it must be observed, 


carry into effect the intentions of the House. The 
rules of the House provide that on days, called 
order days,’ certain orders shall be considered ; 
and on days, called ‘ notice days,’ notices of mo- 
If members can move 
the gir earl of the House without any no- 

apy sort, and upon that question may de- 
bate any other question, it is evident that all the 
regulations adopted for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the House may be rendered quite ineffec- 


tions shal! be considered. 


tice o 


tual.” 


The Speaker made other suggestions to the 
committee, some of which have been adopted by 
the committee, one especially, to the effect that, 
the House should not insist on its privileges in 
certain classes of bills originating in the House of 
Lords, and of amendments of bills sent up to the 
Lords from the House of Commons, by which 
the Speaker considers that the labors of the ses- 
sion might be more equally distributed; time 


saved which is now necessarily lost, when owing 


tu interference with privilege, the Lords’ amend- 


ments are put off, and a new bill introduced ; and 
increased facilities be afforded to the passing of 
measures through Parliament. 

The commitlee thought it would be of advan- 


tage to learn the practice pursued in the conduct 


of business in the Chamber of Deputies of France 


and in the House of Representatives of the Uni- 


ted States of America. They were so fortunate 
as to obtain information on the first head from 
M. Guizot, and on the second from Mr. Curtis, 
of New York, who had been for four years a 
member of Congress. 

In answer to a question, whether the rules 
and orders of the French Chamber were not origi- 


nally nearly the same as those of the house of 


Commons? 

M. Guizot said—“ In the beginning of our 
Constituent Assembly at the revolution, Mirabeau 
asked Etienne Dumont to give him a sketch of 
the proceedings of the English House of Com- 
mons, and it became the model of the first rules 
of our National Assembly. So that in the be- 
ginning of our revolution the proceedings of your 
House of Commons became the source of ours. In 
1814, when the charter was granted by the King, 
the same rules were adopted, with some changes. 
I think it was at that time that the cloture, as a 


means of closing the debate, was introduced. 


Before it was introduced the debates were pro- 
tracted indefinitely, and not only were the debates 
protracted, but at the end, when the majority 


wished to put an end to the debate, and the mi- 


nority would not, the debate became very vio- 
lent; and out of the House, among the public, it 


became the source of ridicule, and then a mea- 


sure for demanding the clusing of the debate 
was introduced. 

“Tbe proceeding is this :—a member or two 
members call La cloture? The President puts 
it to the vote. If any member objects he can 
speak against the cloture. One only can speak, 
and no reply is allowed; and then the President 
puts the question, — Must the debate be closed 7” 

„When there have been very great party con- 
flicts in the Chamber, has this power of cloture 
been used in a way that has been oppressive to 
the minority 7— 1 think not. Upon sume special 
occasions the minority have cumplained that the 
debate was closed, but generally, when the 
question has been decided in the affirmative, the 
minority have submitted without difficulty. | 
think the majority never abused that power. 
The debates lasted very long; eren with the 
power of cloture we have bad a debate of more 
than a fortnight. 

„When the cloture is demanded, if a member 
rises to speak against tt, is he allowed to speak 
on the main question?—No, he speaks only on 


the question, Ie the cloture proper and just?’ If 


he speaks upon the main question, the President 
tells him, Sir, you cannot speak upon the main 
quest ion; speak upon the question of elature. 

„With the existence of the power of cloture, 
is it your opinion that all subjects have been 
amply and fairly debated?—Yes, it is quite my 
opinion. I never knew in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a debate which did not last sufficiently 
long. 
“ Do you think that without some power of 
closing debates, the public business in your 
Chamber could have been conducted satisfac- 
tortly?—I think not. 1 think the cloture in our 
Chamber was an indispensable power; calling 
to mind what has passed of late years, 1 do not 
recollect any serious and honest complaint agains 
the cloture. ý 

“Have you any limit put to the length of 


speeches by any order of the House?—None at 
ali. There is no limit to the length of speeches, 
either on the main question or on amendments.” 

Mr. E. Curtis, of New Vork Can you state 
to the committee whether the rules and orders 
of the House of, Representatives in Congresse 
were the same as those of the House of m- 
mons?—The rules and orders of the House of 
Representatives, at the establishment of the 
Government in 1789, were nearly the same as 
those of the House of Commons. 

„% Have the rules in process of time been va- - 
ried, und what are the main causes which bave 
led to these changes? — The rules have been con- 
siderably varied, chiefly from the necessity of 
facilitating the despatch of business. 

„% Were the debates protracted to an inconve- 
nient length?—They were protracted, as was 
thought, to an unreasonable length. There was 
felt to be a-necessity of finding some mode of 
closing thedebate. The difficulty was not being 
able to close a debate.“ 

Mr. Curtis proceeds to state that as early as 
the year 1794 ıt had been settled that a question 
of adjournment was not debatsble, and the prac- 
tice has from that time continued and now exists, 
that a motion to adjourn shall be decided without 
debate. 

„Will you be so good as to describe in what 
way a debate is brought to a close ?—It is, by the 
operation of what we call the previous question. 
The previous question with us is not the same as 
that known in the British Parliament. By rule 
50 of the House of Representatives, the previous 
question shall be in this form, Shall the main 
question be now put? It appears, that on the 
previous question being demanded, it must be 
supported, or, as the phrase is, seconded, by a 
majority; and, on this being ascertained, the 
Speaker announces — the previous question is de- 
manded by the House.“ If it it should pass in 
the negative, the subject under debate is resumed ; 
if in the affirmative, the debate ceases; and, the 
amendments having been considered, the main 
question is put to the vole without debate. 

“ The number of the House of Representatives 
is 229. They sit round the Speaker in a half cir- 
cle, the seats rising as in an amphitheatre. The 
vole is taken by each purty rising in turn: but, 
in case of its being demanded, the ayes and nogs 
may be called. The Speaker attains to great ac- 
curacy in estimating the respective numbers, aud 
to great quickness in counting them. Members 
of the Exetutive Government have no seats in 
the House. Twenty-eight standing committees 
are appointed at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, and all bills originate in these committees. 
No question of order is debated ; all such ques- 
tions are decided by the Speaker, aod if his de- 
cision be appealed from to the House, it is deci- 
ded by vole, without debate. In this way, 
questions of order, questions of adjournment, and 
‘the previous question, to bring a debate to a 
close, are decided by vote, without debate. Be- 
sides this, a rule bas been adopted to limit speech- 
es to one hour; this rule, called the One-bour 
Rule, was adopted in the year 1841.“ 

Mr. Curtis, speaking of this one-hour rule, 
says, It has greatly facilitated business. It has 
improved the quality of the speeches; public 
opinion is decidedly in its favor. The best proof 
of this is, that as these rules are adopted only 
from session to session, und there have been chan- 
ges of parties since they were udopled, dutn par- 
ties have in turn adupted these rules and acted 
upon them. The most intelligent and experien- 
ced gentlemen of the country approve of them, 
both ‘ihe previous question’ and the one hour rule. 
The present Speaker of the House of Represen- 
talives, Mr. Winthrop, has lately, in a letter, ex- 
pressed his opinion io favor of the one-hour rule.” 

Mr. J. Randall, a counse) practicing in the fed- 
erai and State courts of the United States, in the 
city of Philadelphia, confirmed Mr. Curtis’ state- 
ments ; expressed an opinion tbat the previous 
question“ and the one-hour rule have worked 
well. At first the one-hour rule was much op- 
posed, but it bas ſougut its way into public favor, 
and has the support not only of the members of 
the House, but of the peuple at large.” 

Your committee, in weighing the value of this 
avidence, had to take into account how material- 
ly the constitution and the mode of transact 
business in the House of Commons differed from 
those of the two Legislative Assemblies referred 
10. 

ln France the cloture has been found available 
without any restriction on the length of speeches. 
In the United States a limitation of the length 
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of the speeches has been found necessary in addi- 
tion to the power of closing the debate. 

In France important motions are considered in 
the bureaux beſore they are discussed in the 
House. The House meets in the morning, and 
the attendance is continuous. The cloture, in 
the form in which it is used in France, could not 
be applied to our debates without the risk of un- 
just surprises, and without other inconveniences. 

In Washington a majority of the House con- 
stitutes a quorum; a majority therefore is al- 
ways present, and often a large portion of the 
whole number, which leaves the power of de- 
manding the “ previous question” free from ma- 
ny embarrassments with which it would be atten- 
ded here. 

It is also of importance to recollect that the 
circumstance of Her Majesty's Ministers having 
seals in the House of Commons renders the sub- 
jects of discussion more various and.comprehen- 
sive than in legislative assemblies in which mem- 
bers of the executive Government are not per- 
mitted to be present, and where the debates are 
of a less administrative character. 

A great part of the legislation of the United 
States is conducted by the legislatures of the 
respective States. 

he Parliament of the United King‘lom con- 
ducts the whole work of public and private legis- 
tion, and to it all parties have recourse for the 
recress of real or supposed grievances. The 
extent, also, of the colonial empire of Great 
Britain, imposes very heavy additional duties on 
the Imperial Legislature. It is certain that a 
far greater amount of business 1s transacted by 
the English House of Commons than by the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, or by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the United States. 

Your committee, appointed towards the close 
of the session, aud with a very limited time al- 
lowed for their deliberations, felt that it would 
have been impossible, with due attention, and 
with a care filling the occasion, to have intro- 
duced material changes in our existing system. 
They felt that any change recommended should 
be in itself complete, and surely sufficient for its 
purpose, They thought that any recommenda- 
tion, to carry with it due weight, should have had 

the general, if not the unanimous approval of 

the committee. l | $ 

After as full a deliberation as the pressure of 
other business and the limited tine would allow, 
your committee have agreed unanimously to re- 
commend the following alterations in the orders 
and practice of the House: 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


That when leave shall have been given to 
bring in a bill, the questions of the first reading 
and printing shall be decided without debate, or 

amendment moved. 

That when an order of tbe day shall have been 
read for the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house upon a bill which has 
already been considered in ,committee, Mr. 
Speaker, shall forthwith leave the chair without 
any question put, unless a member shall have 
given notice of an instruction tosuch committee ; 
but such resolution shall not apply to the case 
where the bill shali have passed through com- 
mittee pro forma for the purpose of. being re- 
printed. 

That when after due notice it shall have been 
ordered by the house that orders of the day have 
precedence of notices of motions, the House may 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, or 
Ways and Means. 

That when any committee of the whole house 
sbalil beve gone through a bill, and made amend- 
ments thereto, the chairman of such committee 
shall report the same forthwith; and that a day 
be appointed for the further consideration of such 
report. i 

That on the consideration of the report of a 
bili any new clauses proposed to be added be 
first offered ; and the house shall then proceed to 
consider the bill, and the amendments made by 
the committee. 

. That, in the case of an adjourned debate, it 
would be of advantage that the debate should be 
resumed on the next sitting day, and should have 

recedence over all other business. Your com- 
ittee is at the same time aware that there might 
be public inconvenience in laying down any 
strict rule on the subject, fettering the discretion 
of the house, and compelling the resumption of 
the adjourned debate in preference to other busi- 
ness as a matter of course. They content tbem- 
selves with expressing a strong opinion that it 
would be advisable. both with reference to the 


sideration and to the general progress of public 


house in respect of the precedence of notices 
and orders of the day as to leave the house entire 


despatch of business by the house. 


gress of the business of the house mus! mainly 
depend upon Her Majesty’s Government, huld- 
ing as they do, the chief contro] over ils man- 
agement. 


convenient conduct of business. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR SEP- 


cold weather than in any month of September 
since 1840, the medium temperature of which 


satisfactory discussion of the subject ander con- 


business, that debates should. as far as ‘possible, 
be continued from day to day; and that there 
should be such a relaxation of the rules of the 


liberty to give precedence on the following day 
to an adjourned debate. 

Your committee trust that these alterations will 
be in themselves useful improvements. 

But it is not so much on any new rules, espe- 
cially restrictive rules, that your committee 
would desire to rely for thg prompt and efficient 
The in- 
creasing business calls for increased considera- 
tion on the part of members in the exercise of 
their individual privileges. 

Your committee woul! desire to rely on the 
good feeling of the house, and on the forbear- 
ance of its members, and on a general acquies- 
cence in the enforcement by the Speaker of that 
established rule of the house which requires that 
members should strictly confine themselves to 
matters immediately pertinent to the subject of 
debate. 

Your committee, however, ventures to express 
an opinion that the satisfactory conduct and pro- 


t ‘ 
They believe that, by the careful preparation 


of measures, their early introduction, the judi- 
clous distribution of business between the two 


houses, and the order and method with which 
measures are conducted, the Government can 
contribute in an essential degree to the easy. and 
They trust the 
efforts of the Government would be seconded by 
those of independent members, and that a gen- 


eral determination would prevail to carry on the 


pubhc busine ss with regularity and despatch. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 
From the North American and U. S. Gazette. 


TEMBER, 1848. . 


Notwithstanding there were several very warm 
days from the Ist to the 12th of the month, yet 
after this time, until the 29th, there was more 


was 60, and the medium of the month just closed 
was 63. 

The Ist was clear and warm, with mercury 
72 at sunrise and 82 at wid-day. 

The 2d and 3d were clear, with mercury 64 at 
sunrise, and 80 at 2 o’clock. 

The 4th and 5th were clear and very warm, 
with mercury (on each day) 65 at suorise, and 
86 at 2 o’clock, in a perfect shade. 

The 6th was overcast early, but clear after- 
ward, with mercury 65 at suprise and 76 at 2 
o’clock. | 

The 7th and 8th were 55 at sunrise and 72 at 
mid-day, and both days were clear. 

The 9th was clear, with mercury 60 at sun- 
rise, and 80 duplog mid-day. : 

The 10th was olear, with mercury 55 at sun- 
rise, and 76 during mid-day. 

The llth was clear, with mercury 62 at sun- 
rise, and 80 during mid-day. 

The 12th was alternately cloudy and clear, 
with meroury from 66 to 76, and a little rain. 

The 13th was clear and cool, with mercury 
from 50 to 66. There wae a total eclipse of the 
moon from 12 to 2 o’clock, A. M. 

The 14th was cloudy A. M., but steady rain 
in the P. M., which was much needed. 

The 15\b was alternately cloudy and clear, 
witb a little rain, and mercury from 64 to 76. 

The 16tb cloudy A. M. and clear P. M., and 
quite cool, with mercury 50 at sunrise and 58 at 
2 o'clock. 

Tbe 17th was clear and cool, with mercury 44 
at suprise and 66 at mid-day. a 

The 18ih was dittu, with mercury 50 at sun- 
rise, and 68 at 2 o’clock. 

The 19th was clear, with mercury 52 at sun- 
rise, and 74 at 2 o’clock. 

The 20th was cloudy, with rain in the A. M. and 
in the night. The afternoon was clear. The 
mercury was 68 at sunrise and 78 during mid- 


day. 
The Qist was overcast A. M. but clear P. M., 
with mercury 58 at sunrise and 68 at 2 o'clock. 


Thé 22d was clear and cool, with mercury 50 
at sunrise and 62 during mid-day. - 
The 23d was clear and cold, with severe frost, 


end mercury 40 at sunrise and 56 at 2 o'clock. 


The 24th was ditto, with mercury 46 at sun- 
rise and 66 at mid-day. 

The 25th was clear, with mercury 50 at sun- 
rise, and 70 at 2 o’alock. 

The 26th was clear, with mercury 52 at sun- 
rise and 64 during mid-day. . ; 

The 27th was 40 at sunrise and 56 at 2 o'clock, 
with a clear frosty morning. 3 

The 28th was also ciear and cool, with mer- 
cury 40 at sunrise and 64 at 2 o’clock, with fros- 
ty morning. ' i 

The 29th was clear and cloudy alternately. 
Mercury 56 at sunrise and 72 at 2 o' clock. 

The 30th was quite warm, with mercury 64 at 
sunrise and 74 during mid day. 

The medium temperature of the whole month 
was 63. That of September, 1847, was 63}. 
Ditto of 1846 was 69}, which was a remarkable 
month for heat and drought. 

As early as the 13th September, there was a 
snow storm op Lake Ontario. l 

Snuw feil in Western New York on the 22d 
September, and on the morning of the 23d there 
was ice. The Catskill mountains were covered 
with snow on the 23d. The White Mountains 
in New Hampshire were covered with snow on 
the 25th. 

Ou the morning of the 17th, there was a light 
frost in low places, in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia. On the mornings of the 23d, 27th and 
28th, the frost was quite severe—the mercury 
being as low as forty in Philadelphia, between 
daybreak and suorise, and at 36 in the country. 
At the North and East it was much colder. 


- Philadelphia, October 2, 1848. 


MereoroLocicAL Review or SEPTEMBER, 


1848.—.4¢ Baltimore: 


Days. Ga.m. 3. r. u. 10 r. 1. Aspect 
1 73 83 70 Farr. 
2 64 82 70 bi 
3 64 80 70 ss 
4 62 90 73 ss 
5 70 87 76 * 
6 67 75 64 Rainy. 
7 57 74 63 Fair. 
8 56 79 66. e 
9 60 80 66 5 
10 59 78 69 
11 62 87 71 D 
12 64 83 63 Variable. 
13 52 69 59 Fair. 
14 59 69 64 Rainy. 
15 64 80 60 Fair. 
16 53 60 50 Cloudy. 
17 40 61 54 Rainy. 
18 49 7⁰ 55 Fair. 
19 52 77 6⁵ 8 
20 69 84 60 Variable. 
21 59 71 58 Fair. 
22 51 61 49 1 
23 41 60 48 Ç 
24 46 71 56 is 
25 49 74 59 5 
26 56 67 52 5 
27 42 58 46 “ 
28 42 67 54 - l 
29 55 16 62 Cloudy. 
30 62 18 68 Rainy. 


SomMary.—During the first half of the 
month, tbe weather was warm aod summer-like, 
with a moderate breeze from N. W. About the 
middle of the month a marked change took 
place—the wind increased and blew strongly 
from N. W., depressing the temperature to near- 
ly the temperate point, and rendering winter 
clothing and even fires necessary for comfort. 
Of the days, twenty-three. Of the thirty days, 
twenty-three were lair or nearly so, and the re- 
mainder cloudy or rainy. There were eight 
showers of rain during the month, in amount 1.95 
inch. The averages for the month are as fol- 
lows: 

Mean temperature of the whole month n 20 
: 66 x 


„% days 67 38 

4 © nights, 60 73 

os 44 first fifteen days 69 38 

“ “ last do 59 01 

t: « warmestday 5th 77 74 

4 “6 92 


coldest day 27th 30 
Highest temperature, 4th: . 6 
Lowest do. 23d 41 
Range 49 
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Trade & Commerce. 


The Buffalo Commercial says tnat a question 
came upon Change there a ſew days since. of 
some importance to produce dealers. It was 
-whether an order for property given to the buyer 
ona cash purchase, belore payment jis made, 
gives to the buyer the possession of the property. 
The question was ably argued on both sides— 
some contending that the presentation of the or. 
der is a mere link to carry out the transfer of 
property, and not binding until the terms of pur- 
chase are completed, while others were of opin- 
ion that the order gave possession and right to 
sell to a third party, the first party having no lien 
on the property, whether paid for or not, after 
the order passed into the hands of the purchaser. 
It is a nice point in law, as we before observed, 
and one of immense interest to all engaged in 
buying or selling produce. Ii has been suggested 
that the Board of Trade would act wisely in sub- 
mittipg the subject to three or four of the best 
legal advisers in the city, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the matter definitely understood. 


The New York Commercial states that “ appli- 
cations having recently been made at the proper 
office in the United States Treasury Department, 
for information ag to the amount paid on account 
of the sixteen million loan, and the time when 
further instalments of it would be required, the 
answer given was that strict instructions had been 
given not to communicate any knowledge to any 
mquırers, on this and some other points of the 
Goverament’s financial purposes.” 


The exports of specie last week, were as fol- 
lows: 
Steamers. 

Severn, Bermuda, American gold, 


30.000 


Do do Mexican dollars, 75,000 

Brigs. 

Republican, Para, Mexican dollars, 2,601 
Do do Spanish do 5,000 
Do do Sovereigns, 58 

Shipments, Oct. 14th to 20th, $132,659 


Shipments from Jan. lst to Oct. 14th, 9,611.175 


Total for 1848, 89,723,834 


The above does not include the amount carried 
out by the Hermann, and reporied by the compa- 
ny at 9114, 788. 


The New York Tribune says: 

The Corcoran arrangement has had no palpa- 
ble effect upon Government securities, but the 
probability is that if he had not succecded the 
quotations would have fallen off. The sale in 
London of the large amount noticed will prevent 
any pressure on this market. 

The statements made in relation to Mr. Corco- 
ran’s arrangements, were strictly correct. We 
now add that the sale was made at 932 and inte- 
rest, that is, the accumulated interest irom 30th 
June to the day of delivery being allowed to Mr, 
Corcoran. Should the bills against this transac- 
tion be sold at 83 per cent., it would be about 
equal to selling the stock here at 10} per cent. 
The operation at 932 gives a loss to the original 
takers of the loan at 103, of about 1} per ct. 


Correr.—The Lake Superior News says that 
the whole amount of copper that has been ship- 
ped this season from Lake Superior up to August 
18th, is one million three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand pounds of nearly pure copper. 


A shipment for Boston was made at Si. Louis 
on the 23d ult., of sbout one hundred and thirty 
pigs of copper—weighing in all about thirty tons 
—which came from the works of the Merrimac 


Copper Mining Company, io Franklin County 


Missouri. 


Cor rox ix CHINA. — The ship Cygnet, which 
cleared at New Orleans on the 15th ult., for 
Canton, look out 1,490 bales of Cotton. 


WINE 1N Oun10.—The amount of wine already 
made this year, in the neighborhood of Herma- 
na, Ohio is about 56,000 gallons. It is worth on 
an average $125 per gallon. A considerable 
amount, however, remains to arrive, as the Ca- 
tawba grape has not yet attained perfect malu- 
rity. 

Doarea IN CIixcIxxATI.—Altbougb it is but 
twenty-six years since Ohio was admitted into 
the Union, the business of ber chief city now ex- 
ceeds that of New York. The exports from 
Cincinnati, for ine year ending in August last, 


amounted to $64,164,582 and the imports to 562, 


784, 276. 


Srovzs.— The Cincinnati Reporter of the Ist 
inst., says there were 86.800 stoves manufactu- 
red in that city during the past year, of which 
This busi- 


53,000 were shipped to other places. 
oess is rapidly increasing. 


Over 100,000 bushels of Indian Corn were 
shipped from Boston for Liverpool and Cork last 


week. 


Ponce, P. R.—The following is a statement of 
Produce exported from this port, for the years 
1847 and 1848, ending the 31:t August, each year: 


Sugur. 

1347. 1848. 
America lbs. 13.444 362 15 256 982 
Great Britain 2.851.884 3,777.037 
British Provinces 1.099 237 1,432,194 
Different ports 1,548,515 868,639 
Total, 19,145,948 21,334,858 

Molasses. ; 

1848. 1847. 
America galls. 781 497 505 129 
Great Britain 73.505 415.948 
British Provinces 34,184 79,435 
Different ports | K 6,872 
Total, 889,177 1,07,384 


Markets, af New York —F lour in fair de- 
mand. Sales at 5 311 105561; corn at 67 to 
12c; prime Genessee wheat at 1 26; oats are 
34 to 343; pork and lard are dull; cotton is with- 


out change. Freights steady. 


J. Baltimore.—Flour, 525; wheat 103 to 


119; corn 60 to 70c.. 


At Piltsburg.— Supply small; market inactive. 


Flour 4 44; wheat 80c; corn 40c, and oats 314. 


At Philadelphia.—Flour 5 37 tw 5 50; wheat 


1 10 to 1 18; corn 65 to 67; oats 31. 


General Intelligence. 


Duscovery or Mummies at Durango, Mexico. 


The Texas Star states that a million Mummies 


have been discovered on the environs of Duran- 
go, in Mexico. 


ments as the Egyptiaus. Among them was found 
a sculptured head with a ponlerd of flint, chap- 


lets, necklaces, &c. of alternate colored beads, 


fragments of bone polished like ivory, fi xe worked 


elastic tissues, (probably like those of our mo- 


dern Indian rubber cloth,) moccasins worked 
like those of the Indians of our day, bones of vi- 
pers, Kc. 
ting researches, and America will become ano- 
ther Egypt to antiquaries and her ruins will go 
back to the oldest period ot the world, showing 
doubtless, that the ancestors of the Montezuwas 
lived on the Nile. 


Sincutar.—Mr. Branin, of this city, submit- 
led to our inspection a quantity of charred wheat, 
yesterday, which he ublained during a recent 
trip up the North River. This wheat was taken 


from the bank of the river nearly opposite Cats- 


kill where it bad remained ever since the year 
1777. The building in which it had been stored 


was burned down during that year and several 


thousand bushels of the grain completely chur- 
red, was suffered to remain upon the spot. By 
scratching the bank with his fingers, Mr. Branin 


informed us thal the wheat rolled down, perfect in 


size and form. Wagon loads of it have thus re- 
mained for seventy-one years, incorporated with 
the earth, and exposed to the action of the ele- 
ments, without showing any disposition to modify 
its principles.— Trenton, V. J. Gaz. 


EmicraTion OF Warcumakers.—Clock and 
walchmaking, one of the principal branches of 
industry of the canton of Neufchatel, in Switzer- 
land, is entirely paralysed; and we learn from 
our English papeis, that upwards of 1500 jour- 
neymen watch and clock-makers have just emi- 
grated from the town of Neufchatel to the Uni- 
ted Stales, and a still greater number are making 
preparations to foilow them. 


The plan of the National Monument embra- 
ces the idea of a grand circular colonaded buil- 
ding, two bundred and fifty feet in diameter and 
one hundred feet high, from which springs an 
obelisk shaft, seventy feet at the base and five 
hundred feet high, making a lotal elevation of six 
hundred feet. In the ceutre is to be placed the 
Toms or WASHINGTON. 


They are ina sitting posture, 
but have the same wrappings, bands and orna- 


It remains to continue these interes- 


New MATERIAL ror CLorn —It has recently 
been found that the leaves of the pine apple con- 
tain an extremely fine, glossy, silken fibre, easily 
separated by heating and washing. The ultimste 
fibres are finer than those of cotton or linen, ap- 
plicable to the same purpose. 


Re.icious Orper.—Two members of the 
Cistercian Order, Rev. H. B. McCaffrey and 
Br. Cyprian Slattery, have arrived in New York, 
(rom Mount Melleray, in Ireland, authorized by 
(heir superior to select a suitable place for foun- 
ding a Monastery of their Order in some part of 
the United States. 


Nationa, Counctt.—The Archbishop of Bal- 
timore has issued letters for the convocation of 
ine first National Council of the Catholic Church 
in this country. 


here is but one newspaper in the Ara- 
bic language, spoken by 40,000,000 people. 
There is no progress in the world without news- 
papers. | 

Current of Niagara.—The currentof the Nia- 
gara river tor the first five hundred feet below 
the suspension bridge runs at the rate of nineteen 
miles per hour; for the next eight hundred feet 
it runs at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour 
giving an average of about twenty three miles 
per hour for the first quarter of a mile below the 
bridge. 


Bakeries or Paris.—fo the 12 wards of Paris 
there are 601 bakers. These bakers are divided 
into four classes, accurding to the relative 
amount of sales per day. Tne first class com- 
prises those who use daily more than loui bags of 
Hour; the second, those who use more than three ; 
the third, two; and the fourth, less than two 
The city gives them for them for JI francs, a bag 
of flour weighing 157 kil., from which they are 
forbidden to manulacture more than 2U4 kil. of 
bread. Thus the daily profits of a baker of ihe 
first class are 44f., less the expense. Each b. 
kery pays to the city a tax of from 50 tu 129 
bags, wich gives a total from the four classes of 
77,190 bags, or 12,113,330 kil., which would sut- 
fice lor ine sustenance of all Paris for about 
twenty-five days—eacn individual to consume 171 
kil.‘of bread per aunum. Every tune the price 
ol flour is raised ſ. 1 5Uc, per q untal the price of 
bread is augmented | ceutime per kil. 


The longest day in Great Brita is 17 hours 
and 2 minutes. In the United States, st is oniy 
14 hours and 50 minutes. ‘Tne shortest day m 
Great Britain is 7 hours and 20 minutes, iu we 
United States it is 9 hours and 10 minutes. 


The Sicilian Parliament bas sbolished the or- 
der of Jesuits aud Kedemptionists, and banished 
trom Sicily those members who are not cilizeus. 
Having sppropriated their large property to the 
goverument, a sual! peusion has been allowed to 
ine latter. 

J Au English Episcopate is to be established 
at Victoria, Hung Kong. 
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4 SSS . 

The European Peace Congress is in session at 
Brussels, with our “Jearned Blacksmith,” Elibu 
Burritt, as one of the Vice Presidents. 

— aM 


IL In a letter to the Peace Congress at Brus- 
sels, Mr. Cobden estimates the total armed force 
of Europe, exclusive of national guards, police, 
&c., at 2,350,000 men, and tbe total expenses at 
£200,000;000 sterling per annum. 

— — — (—ñ : 

Tar Rervszic or Liserta has been recognizéd 
by the English government as an independent 
country, and President Roberts has gone to Paris 
in hopes to procure a speedy recognition by that 
country. ; 

{O 

Ax OverLann Passace from England to China, 
occupying sixty days, now costs about one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, nearly six hundred dob 
Jars. By the American route passengers can be 
conveyed from London to China for four hundred 
dollars, and the trip, with our improvements in 
steam navigation and a better road over the Isth- 
mus, may be made in thirty-five days, beating the 
English mail twenty-five. The contract by the go- 
vernment for carrying the mails to Oregon, is 
with Howland & Aspinwall, of New York. 

— 6 —— 

B. B. French, Esq., the President of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, has issued instructions 
to the operators of the several lines over which 
he has supervision, cautioning them to use all, 
possible means to prevent the Telegraph during 


the coming Presidential election being made an 


engine of fraud and forgery, by being used for 
purposes of speculation. l 
— . —Uä—4ĩ4c ͤ U 


The intelligence from the continent of Europe, 
received by the Europa, was highly interesting in 
a political point of view. In addition to the ter- 
rible outbreak at Vienna, given in our last num- 
ber, which resulted in the flight of the Emperor 
and the Imperial family, the murder of the Minis- 
ter of War, Count Latour, and numerous other 
atrocious outrages ; the greatest agitation prevails 
in France, in consequence of the arrival of a mi- 
nisterial crisis. Several changes were contem- 
plated. 
been nominated to the office of Minister of Pub- 
lic Works—M. Beaumont had the Portfolio of the 
Interior. The anxiety of Gen. Cavaignac to se- 
cure the services of M. Mole, is also stated. Bas- 
tide will retain the ministration of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The Austrian news produced a profound sensa- 
tion in Paris, as the occurrences would probably 
give Charles Albert anuther opportunity of ma- 
king a demonstration in favor of Italy. This, 


* 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


tion of France and England received from the Em- ties prescribed by those la vs have been paid to 


peror of Austria, has caused a strong sympathy 
in favor of Italy, among the French. 

A courier had arrived with the intelligence 
(hat Vienna had been bombarded by the Impe- 
rial troops, and the palace of Schonbrunn burned. 
The report was not credited by the Government. 

— . 

The latest intelligence from Mexico reports 
the Government as i in a tollering condition 
without unity of sentiment in the Cabinet, and 
without funds in the Treasury, President Her- 
rera is nevertheless exerting every power to 
keep the government together, although he re- 
ceives but little support from those immediately 
around him. l 

Mr. Clifford presented, on the 4th inst., bis 
credentials, as Envoy Extraordinary and Mimis- 
ter Pjenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Republic of Mexico, with an address expressive 
of the friendly relations now existing and the de- 
sire of this Government that they should con 
tinue, —to which President Herrera responded. 

Mr. Clifford then presented, the letter of the 
President of the United States in reply to that 
of President Herrera of the 6th of June last, 
communicating the information of his election 
to the Chief Magistraey of the Republic, with 
another address resterating the friendly assnran- 
ces of his Government, made on the first occa- 
sion. 

The Minister, accompanied by Senor Rosa, 
who goes to the United States as Envoy Extraor. 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from Mexi- 
co, will leave this day for an absence of sixty 
days, and will embark on the 5th inst., at Vera 
Cruz in the U. S. Steamer Iris for Norfolk. 

— ——— ͤä(H— 

The attention of western readers is cal- 
led to directions for curing and packing pork 
and beef for the English market,” taken from the 
N. O. Price Current. This subject deserves far 
more attention tha: it has heretofore received, 
and we congratulate the packers and curers of Cin- 
cinnati on the success which hus attended their 
increased care, experience and skill. 


National Affairs. 


The amount of stock of the late loan issue on 
foreign account, during the week ending on the 
Alst ult., at Washington, was as follows: 


Germany ; ; . 26, 000 
England i i 95,050 
Ireland . : ; : 6,000 
France : A 3,000 

Total 130,050 


Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, took 40,- 
550 dollars under the head of-England. Some 
of the loan lately sold by Mr. Corcoran, has not 
been transferred; but nearly all the loan taken 
by other houses has been issued. 

i einige as 


Imports AND Exports or Catirornia.— The 
Secretary of the Treasury, under date of October 7, 
issues the following instructions to Custom- House of- 


It was announced that M. Defour had | ficers concerning ecommerce with the newly acquired 


territory, which is important to emigrants, as well as 
merchunls. ; j 

Ist. All articles of growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of California, shipped therefrom at any 
time since the 30th May lart, are entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty into all ports of the United 
States. 

2d. All articles of the growth, produce or ma- 
nulacture of the United States, are entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty into California, as are also 
all foreign goods which are exempt from duty by 


any collector of the United States, previous te 
their introduction into California. 

3d. Although the constitution of the United 
States extends to California, and Congress have 
recognized it by law asa part of the Union, and 
legislated for it as such, yet it is not brought by 
law within the limits of any collection district, 
nor has Congress authorized the appointment of 
any officers to collect the revenue accruing on the 
import of foreign dutiable goods into that territo- 
ry. Under these circumstances, although this de- 
partment may be unable to cc llect the duties ac- 
cruing on importations from foreign countries in- 
to California, yet, if foreign dutiable goods should 
be introduced there, and shipped thence to any 
port or place in the United States, they will be 
subject to duty, as also to all the penalties pre- 
scribed by law when such importation is attempt- 
ed without the payment of duties. 

— . — 

We understand that the British Government 
has requested ours to remove the wreck of the 
Missouri from the bay at Gibraltar. It lies in 
tbe way of vessels visiting that purt. Very ex- 
cellent offers have been made the Navy Depart- 
ment to do this, but for some - reason or other 
they have not been accepted... F. Ev. Post. 

— .. 

PosraL ARRANGEMENTS.—The Postmaster Ge- 
neral, it is anuounced in the Washington journals, 
has concluded an arrangement with the Pacific 
Steamship Company for the transportation of a 
monthly mail across the Isthmus between Chagres 
and Panama. The mail communication between 
New York and Astoria is now complete, and the 
first mail through will leave New York on the 
lst December. 

Postmaster General Johnson has ordered that 
newspapers for editors, and néwspapers sent ag 
freight, shall not be charged with U. S. postage, 
and that they shall be delivered from the steamer 
without passing through the Post-office. Should 
he find, however, that the British government 
pursues acontrary policy toward American news- 
papers, he reserves the right to retaliate. 

— . —ä—4äñ— - 

The following is the amount of sales for the 
month of September at the Milwaukie (Wiscon- 
sin) Land Office: 


Cash entries 
Land warrants 


10,363 acres 
11,520 “ 14.400 00 


21,883 27.353 90 
„5 Gaerne | 
DIPLOMATIO. 


Mr. G. H. Gounpiz, United States Consul 
General to Switzerland, resident at Basle, is 
now sojourning in New York. He was the com- 
panion of the patriot Hecker, on his passage to 
this country recently. 

fe ia Bes oie 

The difficulty between Mr. Saunders, our Mi- 
nister at Spain, and the Spanish government, 
arising out of the arrest of his servant, has been 
settled. An immediate apology was made by 
the Minister, and the required exemptions grant- 
ed; in addition to which the offending officials 
were dismissed. * 


: — — 

be Hon. John Black, recently U. S. 

Consul at the city of Mexico, lately left New 

York, and is en route for Vera Cruz and the Mexi- 

can capital, to re-assume the duties of his late 
office, to Which he has been re-appointed. 

0 
The remains of the late Mr. Wm. O. Robert- 


„ . 0 aan at Rraman wear hrennche 


$12,953 90 
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home in the brig Pioneer, Captain Williams, of | tle them to be ranked amongst the first nations of | 


this port, which arrived at Philadelphia on Satur- 
day last. Mr. R. was from Louisiana. 
— [Norfolk Herald. 


I Argruur P. Bacsy, Esa., Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States of America, at the Court of Russia, 
has arrived at the Hotel de Paris, Rue de Riche- 
lieu, Paris. 

37> Anvvices rrom Berti state that Herr 
Von Roune, will be shortly sent to the United 
States as Ambassador Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the Germanic Empire. 


The following Address was delivered by our Minister, 
A. J. Donelson, Esq., to the Court of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, on presenting his credentials 
to the Archduke John, Vicaire. The reply of the 
“Archduke is subjoined. 


No higher honor could be conferred upon me 
than that of presenting the letter which I now 
do, accrediting me as the minister of the United 
States to your Imperial Highness. On a former 
occasion, anticipating the decision of the Presi- 
dent when he should be informed of the existence 
of the central power established by the German 
States, I ventured to express in advance the 
friendship and sympathy he would feel for its 
success. The letter which I now deliver will 
show that it was not possible for me to overstate 
the warmth and sincerity of his sentiments. 

Permit me, in addition, to assure your Impe- 
rial Highness that no effort shall be spared on my 
part to render the performance of my duties ac- 
ceptable. 

The United States, having no interest which 
can be opposed , to that of Germany, will look 
with a steady friendship to the great work which 
has been entrusted to the guardianship of the 
provisory government and the national assembly. 
That this work may be successful, that it may 
unite the German States in a just federal govern- 
ment which will make them, as a Union, stronger 
and greater, and as a people more free, prosperous, 
and happy, will be the anxious wish of every true 
American. 

Allow me also to express on this occasion the 
confidence reposed by my countrymen in the per- 
sonal character of your Highness. They respect 
it as a guarantee that the objects proposed by 
this Union of the German States may be attained 
without war or civil convulsions. Having been 
aided themselves by a kind Providence, which 
gave them a Washington, to show how much 
stronger is a political fabric which rests upon the 
spirit of fraterna} concord and forbearance, than 
upon the rivalries of separate interests and con- 
flicting nationalities, they indulge the hope that a 
similar blessing awaits Germany. They rejoice 
in the wish that the generations which are to 
come may place the name ef your Highness by 
the side of Washington, not for glory gained in 
fields of battle, but for services as a statesman, 
who persuades his countrymen to continue to- 
gether in brotherly counsel, to bury their local 
differences and sectional prejudices, and to es- 
tablish, by patriotic compromises, a government 
uniting public order and private right with indi- 
vidual liberty and national independence. 

My government and countrymen are aware 
that itis their example, and not their advice, 
which may engage the attention of foreign States, 
when seeking to amend their political systems. 
Hence they studiously abstain from becoming 
partisans to the internal differences of other na- 
tions respecting their forms of government. They 
know that whatever is good in itself will be use- 
ful only as a political example, as it becomes 
known by its peaceful and superintending pre- 
sence in the exchanges of commerce, and in those 
friendly offices which belong to the spirit of an 
age that makes knowledge and virtue the condi- 
tion of national greatness and private happiness. 
It is not, therefore, in the spirit of propagandism 
that the sentiments of which I am the organ are 
offered. It is in that of a sincere respeci for the 
German States aud people, whose origin, num- 


the earth. l 
Reply of His Imperial Highness. 
It gives me sincere joy to see an envoy from. 


the United States of America accredited to the 


German Central Power; and my thankful ac- 
knowledgments are due for the friendly advances 
your Government has made in this respect. These 
advances will serve to make the bond of. fellow- 
ship and good understanding between the United 
States and Germany more durable. The high 
value I set upon this bond needs no assurance 
from me. My belief in its strength is increased 
by the conviction that the interests of the two 
countries—political, spiritual, and material—are 
of a kind to guaranty the accomplishment of my 
hopes. Many people of German origin have 
found a second home in hospitable America, and 
have been received there with benevolence. This 
is a tie to make still more certain the friendship 
of the two nations. 

May the remembrance of your great Washing- 
ton, and the blessed legacy of his wisdom, his 
rare virtues, and disinterested patriotism have be- 
queathed to America, never cease to live among 
your people. I carry in my heart a sincere vene- 
ration for him, and regard him as an exalted mo- 
del of all the virtues. Like him would I seek 
my highest fame in this, that the trust which 
Germany has reposed in me may be justified hy 
my cerdial and constant endeavors to found legal 
order, and to secure to my beloved fatherland 
undisturbed peace from within and without. But 
these my efforts must be assisted by the friend- 
ship of foreign powers, and particularly by your 
noble American nation. I rely upon this friend- 
ship, and will do all I can to merit it. 

In this respect it is a good omen, Mr. Minis- 
ter, that you are chosen to represent your govern- 
ment near me. Your trustworthy character, your 
matured judgment, your affection for the German 
people, are already known, and give you univer- 
sal esteem in my father-land. I derive from this 
source a satisfactory assurance that all will be 
dong to give effect to the mutual wishes of our 
governments. 

I bid you welcome from my heart—welcome! 


CessaTIOn or THE BLocKkape or THE Buenos 
ArREAN Ports.—The French Consul General 
has made the following announcement: 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF FRANCE. 


Circular to the members of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular body in Montevideo. 

Sir :— I have the honor to acquaint you, that, 
agreeably to the directions given by the Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary of France, sent on a special 
mission to La Plata, the blockade of the coasts of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres wil] cease to be 
enforced from this date by the Freneh squadron ; 
it will however, continue to blockade the ports 
on the coast of the Oriental Republic which are 
at present or may be hereafter occupied by the 
troops under the command of Gen. Oribe. On 
the other hand, the term of twenty-five days, to 
expire on the 10th July next, has been allowed 
for the departure of neutral vessels from those 
ports. Receive, &c. ° 

| The Charge d’Affaires and 
Consul General of France, 
DEVOIZE. 

Montevideo, June 15, 1848. 

The British on their part discontinued the 
blockade nearly a year ago,—Lord Howden de- 
claring that as a measure of coercion it had proved 
a miserable failure, and was indefensible upon 
any plea of right or expediency. 

The port of Buenos Ayres, during the last 
twenty-two and a half years, has suffered three 
blockades. 

The Ist (Brazilian) lasted 

Do. 2d (French) oo 

Do. 3d (Intervention) 

Joint English and French 659 
French alone 341 


1004 days. 
949 


51000 “ 


2953 days, 
or 8 vears and 1 month: more than one-ihird of 


ARMY. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 258.] 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Robert R. Garland, of Missouri, to be second 


lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Potter, pro- 
moled. 
Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 

William A. Merriwetber, of Kentucky, to be 
second lieutenait, March 3, 1848, vice Wood, 
promoted. 

James A. Deaney, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Crozet, 
promoted. 

John Bold, of South Carolina, to be second 
lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Merriwethber, de- 


clined.. l 
III. REAPPOINTMENTS. 
First Regiment of Dragoons. 

Lucius B. Northrop, late first lieutenant, to be 
first lieutenant, to fill a vacancy occasicned by 
the resignation of Captain Turner, to date from 
July 4, 1836, and to stand at the head of the list 
of first heutenants, being his date and position at 
the time he was dropped from tbe rolls, January 
8, 1848. 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 


Edward Deas, late of the fourth artillery, to be 
captain, to date from February 16, 1847, his for- 
mer date. 


IV. Reappointmente of cfficers of the old army 
who received appointments in the additional re- 
giments raised for the war with Mexico, mace 
under the provisions of the fourth section of tne 
act approved, July 19, 1848. 

Pay Department. 

Timothy P. Andrews, (late colonel voltigeurs,) 
to be pay master, to date from May 22. 1842, aud 
to take place on the list of paymasters neat below 
Paymaster C. H. Smith, being the date and pusi- 
tion held by him under bis former appointment 


in the pay department. 


Corps of Topographical Engine ers. 

` Joseph E. Johnston, (late lieutenant colonel 
volligeurs,) to be captain, to date from Septem- 
ber 21, 1846, and to take place on the Army Re- 
gister next below Captain T. B. Linnard, being 
the rank and position held by him under his lor- 
mer commission in the corps of topographical 
engineers. 


Ordnanee Department. _ 


George H. Talcott, (late major voltigeurs.) to 
date from March 3, 1847, and to tske place on 
the Army Register next below Captain R. H. K. 
Whiteley, being the rank and position to which 
he would have succeeded in virtue of his former 
commission in the ordnance. 


Second Regiment of Dragoons. 


Fowler Hamilton, (late licutenant colonel six - 
teenth infantry,) to be first leutenaut, to date 
from August 31, 1843, and to take place on the 
Army Register next below first Lieut. A. Lowry, 
being the rank and position held by him under 
his former commission in the second dragoons. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Hermann Thorn, (late first lieutenant third 
dragoons,) to be second lieutenant, to date fiom 
October 15, 1846, and to stand on thesArmy Re- 
gister next below Second Lieut. J. M. Henry, 
being the date and position held by bim under 


‘| his former commission in the second infantry. 


Sixth Regiment of Infantry, . 

Samuel Woods, (late major fifteenth infantry,) 
to be captain, to date from February 27, 1843, 
and to take place in bis regiment next below 
Captain W. S. Ketchum, and on the list of cad- 
tains of infantry next below Captain B. R. Al- 
den, being the rank and position held by bim 
under his former commission in the sixth intan- 
try. 

V.—Transfers. 

Brevet Major Robert S. Garnett, First Liev- 
tenant fourth artillery, transierred to the seven 
infantry, to stand on the Army Register next be- 
low first Lieut) Humber. - 

First Lieut. Richard S. Smith, seventh infsn- 


try, translerred to the fourtb artillery, to stand 
an tha Arme Rogister pant halin uret f iont 
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Second Lieut. Dabney H. Maury, third artil- 
lery, transferred (February 19th) to the regiment 
of mounted riflemen, to take his original position 
in said regiment next below Lieut. G. Granger. 

Second Lieut. Lorimer Graham, tenth infan- 
try, transferred (February 2d) to the first regi- 
ment of dragoons, to take piace on the Army 
Register next below Lieut. Evans. 

Lieut. Horace Haldeman, eleventh infantry, 
transferred (June ib) to the eighth regiment 
of infantry, io rank from April 9, 1847, (the date 
of bis former commission,) and to take place on 
the Army Register next below Second Lieut. 
Deaney. . 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Drum, pmth infan- 
try, transferred (March 10th) to the fourth regt- 
ment of artillery, to take place on the Army Re- 
gister next below Lieut. Best, 

Second Lieut. William H. Scott, eleventh in- 
fantry, transſerred (March 14th) to the fourth 
regiment of infantry, io take place on the Army 
Register next below Lieut, Bussey. 5 

Second Lieut. Frank H. Larned, voltigeurs, 
transferred (June 29th) to the second regiment 
of artillery, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Lieut. Beall. — 

Second Lieut. Julian McAllister, second artil- 
lery, transferred (April 13th) to the Ordnance 
Department, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Licut. T. M. Whedbee. l 


VI.— CASUALTIES. 
Resignations, (15. ) 
$ paie General Franklin Pierce, March 20, 


Lieut. Col. Joho C. Fremont, mounted rifle- 
men, March 15, 1848. i i 

Tar George S. Burbridge, mounted rifle- 
men, January 8, 1848. 

Brevet Major H. S. Turner, captain first dra- 
goons, mza 1848. 

aptain Henry C. Pope, mounted rifi - 
oa 1 1847. ik rence 
irst Lieut. James H. Trapier, corps of i- 

neers, February 28, 1848. ae prose ene 
Brevet First Lieut. Alexander Hays, second 
lieutenant, eighth infantry, April 12, 1848. 

Firat Lieut. Bryant P. Tilden, Jr., second in- 
ſantry, June 6, 1848. 

Second Lieut. William C. Tobey, fourth io- 
. oye 31, 1848. - 

ond Lieut. George Bruce, second i 

August 19,1848. S e 

Assistant Surgeon Grayson M. P 
11818 8 y - Prevost, June 
„ Surgeon John S. Battee, July 28, 


Paymaster Peter T. Crutchfield, June 15, 1848. 
Commissions vacated under the provisions of the 7th 
section of the act of June 18, 1846, (10.) 

Major L. Thomas, fourth infantry,” January 
1, 1848, assistant adjutant general. 

Brevet Major G. A. MeCall, assistant adjutant 
geueral,} December 26, 1847, major third infan- 
ry. 

Captain Robert Allen, second artillery,* Octo- 
ber 19, 1847, assistant quartermaster. 

Captain W. W. Chapman, second. artillery,* 
October 27, 1847, assistant quartermaster. 

Captain E. D. Townsend, second artillery,’ 
April 21, 1848, assistant adjutant general. 

Captain W. W. Mackall, first artillery,” Au- 
gust 20, 1847, assistant adjutant general. 

Captain George Deas, filth iniantry,* Decem- 
ber 9, 1847, assistant adjutant general. 

Captain Justus McKinstry, second infantry,* 
January 12, 1848, assistant quartermaster. 

C. ptain E. G. Elliott, fourth infantry,” Janu- 
ary 1, 1848, assistant quartermaster. . 


Captain A. W. Reynolds, first infantry,” March 18 


15, 1848, assistant quartarmaster. 


Dispanpep, July 20, 1848-——under the ‘requirements 
of the first section of the act of March 3, 1847, 
a anal Orders, No. 36, of Júly 7, 1848.) 
Major General Gideon J. Pillow. * 

Major General John A. Quitman. 
Brigadier General Geprgg Cadwallader. 
_ Declined, (4) | 
Second Lieut. Wm. A. Mecriwetber, eighth in- 
fentry. ee 
Second Lieut. Paschal G Greeson, second ar- 
illery. rar 


** 
2. 4 
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Brevet Second Lieut. Thomas J. McKean, 
second dragoons. 5 
Paymaster John D. Beatty. 


` Deaths, (27) 


” Col. Geo. Bomford, ordnance, at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, March 25, 1848. be 4 ° 
` Brevet Lieut. Col. G. W. Allen, major second 
infantry, at Vera Cruz, Mexico, March 15, 1848. 
Lieut. Col. Cliton Wharton, first dragoons, at 
Fort Leavenworth, Mo., July 13, 1848. 
Major W. V. Cobbs, fourth infantry, at Exeter, 
N. H., January 1, 1848. 
Major Thos. Noel, seventh infantry, near Bal- 
timore, Md., August 14, 1848. ‘a : 
Brevet Major A. S. Hooe, captain, fifth infan- 


try, at Baton Rouge, La., December 9, 1847. 


Major E. K. Barnum, second infantry, at Bal- 


timore, Md, December 26, 1847. 
Brevet Capt. T. Green, first lieutenant, first 
artillery, at Fort Monroe, Va., December 23, 
1847. l 
Captain J. R. Irwin, assistant quartermaster, 
al the city of Mexico, January 10, 1848. 


Captain W. C. De Hart, second artillery, at 


Elizabethtown, N. J., April 21, 1848. 


Captain Jobo Mackay, topographical engi- 


neers, al Savannah, Ga., May 31, 1848. 

Captain W. O. Kello, eighth infantry, in South- 
ampton county, Va., January 27, 1848. 

Captain R. C. Smead, fourth artillery, at Fort 
Monroe, Va., August 20, 1848. 

Captain G. L. Welcker, engineers, at Savan- 
nah, Ga., May 24, 1848. 

Captan T. P. Ridgely, second artillery, in 
Baltimore county, Md., December 6, 1847. 

Captain J. M. Smith, third infantry, at Eu- 
‘cerro, Mexico, December 4, 1847. 

*First Lieut. H. Ridgely, fourth infantry, at 
the Pass of Galaxara, Mexico, November 24, 


1848. 
First Lieut. Jenks Beaman, fourth infantry, al 
Tampico, Mexico, May 6, 1848. 

Firat Lieut. D. G. Rogers, second dragoons, 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, July 21, 1848. 

First Lieut. L. D. Welch, third artillery, at 
St. Augustine, Fla., March 24, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Geo. Wainwright, eighth inſan 
try, at Brooklyn, N. Y., August 3, 1848. 

Second Lieut. C. J. Minor, third artillery, at 
Monterey, California, August 17, 1847. 


Surgeon P. H. Craig, at New Orleans bar- 


racks, La., Augual 8, 1848. P 
Assistant Surgeon A. F. Suter, at the city of 
Mexico, December 17, 1847. 
Assistant Surgeon J. C. Glen, at Matamoros, 
Mexico, February 14, 1848. 
Assistant Surgeon Robert Newton, at New 
Orleans berracks, La., August 9, 1848. 
Paymaster W. A. Spark, at Selma, Ala., June 


6, 1848. . 
Dropped, (I.) 
First Lieut. Lucius B. Northrop, first dragoons, 
January 8, 1848. . 
; Dismissed, (2.) 
. Captain Edward Deas, fourth artillery, April 
11, 1848. i i 
Captain Stephen D. Dobbins, third infantry, 
December 1, 1847. | 
Cashiered, (3.) 
Major George B. Crittenden, mounted rifle“ 
men, August 19, 1848. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Bussey, fourth in- 
fantry, April 11, 1848. 
Military Storekeeper T. G. King, ordnance, 
December 23, 1847. i f 
Negatived by the Senate, (3.) 
ion G. C. Hutter, first infantry, January 12, 


Captain W. E. Aisquith, first artillery, January 
12, 1848. - oo 

Second Lieut. C. Carson, mounted riflemen, 
January 28, 1848. 


VII. The officers promoted and appointed will 
join their proper regiments, companies, and sta- 
tions, without delay : those on detached service, 


‘| or acting under special instructions, will report 


by letter to the commanding officers of their re- 
spective regiments and corps. 


VIII. Acceptances or non-acceptances of ap- 


pointments will be promptly reported to the Ad- 


Jutunt General of the Army; and, in case of ac: 


ceplance, the birth-place of the person appointed 


will be ‘stated. 


11 2. ee o ie |) ere 
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MEMORANDA. 
Reappotniments. 

Paymaster Charles H. Smith, reappointed from 
November 24, 1847, when his former appoint- 
ment expired. : 

Paymaster Edmund Kirby, reappainted from 
August 15, 1848, when his former appointment 
expired. 

Paymaster Benjamin Walker, reappointed from 
Deeember 14, 1847, when his former appoint- 
ment expired. 

Paymaster Eugene Van Ness, reappointed from 
December 18, 1847, when his former appoint- 
ment expired. 

Faymaster Lloyd J. Beall, reappointed from 
September 13, 1848, when his present appoint- 
ment will expire. prs. 

1. The nomination of First Lieut. Joseph A. 
Haskin, first artillery, to be assistant quartermas- 
ter, not having been confirmed till August 12, 
1848, in consequence of the promotion of Captain 
Cross to be quartermaster, (on which it depend- 
ed,) having been laid over for consideration in 
the Senate, his appointment as assistant querter- 
master necessamty dates from August 12, 1848, 
instead of January 4. 1848, as announced in the 
Army Register for February, 1848; und he ac- 
cordingly takes placeon the list of assistant quar- 
termasters next below Captain N. J. T. Dana. 

2. Second Lieut. Colville J. Minor, third artil- 
jery; having died in California, August 17, 1847, 
(the notification of which was not received at 
the War Department Ull January 27, 1848,) his 
promotion to be first lieutenant, to date from 
September 8, 1847, announced in General Or- 
ders,” No. 36, of December 4, 1847, is necessa- 
rily cancelled. Í 

3. The appointments (announced in ‘ General 
Orders,” No. 37) of Sergeant Henry Wilson and 
Corporal Robert Bailey, to be brevet second hieu- 
tenants in the first and second regiments of infan- 
try, respectively, to date from June 28, 1848, 
cancelled—it appearing by returns recenily re- 
ceived that the said non-commissioned officers 
died previous to the date of their appointment. 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


The Mobile Register says that Col. Wilson, 
with five companies of the first infantry, was to 
sail on the 16th alt. for the Brassos, to be sta- 
tioned on .the Rio Grande. Gen. Twiggs and 
stoff, were expected to take their departure at 
the same time, to take command of the troops 
belonging to the eighth military department. 

Four companies of the second dragoons reinain 
al Pascagoula, awaiting the arrival of recruits, 
when they will leave for the Brassos, to take 
their station on the Rio Grande. f 

Col. Benj. Huger has resumed hbis position, as 
chief of tbe Ordnance Department, at Fortress 
Monroe. 


The ship Monument arrived at Charleston on 
Monday last, from New York, with the two com- 
panies of the second artillery, to be stationed at 
Fort Moultrie. The following are the officers 


attached :—Lieut. J. M. Robinson, Comp. F; 
Lieut. J. A. D‘Lagnei, Comp. I. 


One company of Second Artillery to be sta- 
tioned at Beauford, N. C. Officers attached :— 
Lieut. H. L. Sears, Co. H. Lieut. C. R. P. But- 
ler, Co. H. The command is about 150 strong. 

Michigan papers record the death of Captain 
Rosecrantz, of the Fifth Infantry. He partici: 
pated in nearly all the battles of Mexico, and 
was brevetied for his gallantry. 

: — — 
NAVY. - 
The U. S. storeship Retrer, Lieut. Command- 
ing C. H. Poor, for Rio Janeiro, and the transport 
ship, Freponta, Lieut. Commanding Neville, for 
California, via New Lark, dropped down from 
the Navy-yard, says the Norfolk Beacon, to the 
Naval anchorage on the 23d ult. l 


The ship Suvial, from the Balize, on the 5 
inst., for New York, having on board the fourth 
regiment of infantry, from Pascagoula, encoun- 
tered a severe gale in the Gulf, and returned to 
New Orleans on the 16th ult. On the 8th ult., 
while the storm was raging, Lieut. Christopher 
R. Perry, of the fourth infantry, and six of the 
men, died on board, and one man was washed 
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overboard. The regiment sailed after in the 
Crescent City, for New York. 


The U. S. steamer Iris, Commander Carpen- 
dor, was at Vera Cruz 23th of Sept. awaiting 
the arrival of Mr. Clifford, to sail for Norfolk. 


It is stated that the Government of the United 
States has offered to take on board of the Ameri- 
can frigate, St. Lawrence, in quality of midship. 
men, four pupils of the Royal Marine School of 
Stettin and to make them good officers. ‘This of- 
fer has been accepted with gratitude by the Prus- 
sian Government. 


The U. S. Steamship Supply, Lieut. Lynch, 
arrived at Marseilles, on the 29th Septen. ber, 
from Toulon. 


The death of Lieut. Manly, a son of Governor 
Manly, of North Carolina, who had been an offi- 
cer in Mexico, and more recently a seaman in 
the United States service, is aunounced as having 
taken place at the U. S. Marine Hospital, Pro- 
vidence, R. Island. 


The U. S. Steamer, Alleghany, Lieut. Hunter, 
Commanding, from Montevideo, via Rio Janeiro, 
was at Buenos Ayres, on the 15th August. 


The U. S. Brig, Bainbridge, Lieut. Houghton, 
Commanding, sailed from Monrovia, Africa, on 
Ist August, bound south on a cruise. 


The U. S. frigate Brandywine, Com. Storer, 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro on the 18th of August 
from Pernambuco. l 


The Frigate, United States, Capt. Paulding, 
was at Bremen on the 10:b ult., bound for the 
Baltic. | 


Commander Victor M. Randolph has been re- 
lieved from his post əs Commander of the Navy 
Yard at Pensacola, and ordered tothe United 
States sloop-of-war Albany, now lying at Nor- 
ſolk, and soon to proceed to the Gulf to rejoin 
the Home Squadron. 


— 
OBITUARY. 

Commopore Bippte.—The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin gives the following brief notice of his 
character and services: 


James Biddle was the son of Charles Biddle, 
E-q., of Philadelphia, and was born on the 18th 
of February, 1783. He was thus in his 65th 
year, at the time of his death. His life hus 
been part of the Naval History of the United 
States, and there are few men whose gallantry 
has lent tu (nis history more lustre. He was edu- 
cated atthe Pennsylvania University, and entered 
the Navy as a Midshipman, in the year 1800 
He was on board the frigate Philadelphia when 
she was Jost on the coast of Tripoli, in 1803, 
und behaved in a gallant manner during the cap- 
ture and imprisonment of himself and the other 
uthcers of the frigate. Afler nineteen months 
caplivily he was released, and then was proino- 
ted to a liculenancy. He was in active service 
from this time up to the war with Great Britain, 
when he acquired opportunities of serving his 
country, and distinguishing himself, which he did 
not neglect. He was on board the Wasp when 
she captured the Frolic, and was eppointed to 
take charge of the prize. His conduct in this 
engagement was rewarded by a sword and a 
vote of thanks from the Penusylvauia Legisla- 
ture.. 

After this period he was promoted to the rank 
of Master-Commandant, and assigned the com- 
maud of the Hornet sloop-of-war. In the barbor 
of New London, be was the negotiator, on the 
part of the Americans, of the celebrated challenge 
to figbt the British with an equal force ; which 
challenge the British officer saw fit to decline. 
After a season of inactivity he passed the block - 
ade of New London, with the Hornel, aud arrived 
at New York. Thence he sailed in a short 
time, and in the course of an active cruise, 
captured the British Brig Penguin of greatly su- 
perior force. He was then chased by a British 
seventy-four, but by good seamanship and bold- 
ness escaped. A court of inquiry awarded him 
the higbest praise, and many honors were be- 
stowed upou him on his return. This chase is a 
memorable event in the history of the Navy, and 
the conduct of Capt. Biddle was considered 
above all praise while it lasted. 

Since the war with Great Britain, Commodore 
Biddle has been almost constantiy engaged in 


of the United States. 
signed the commercial treaty with Turkey, in 
1832. He resided at the Naval Asylum near 
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pacity of a natal officer, or as a diplomatic agent 
In the latter capacity he 


this city, from 1838 to 1842. 

He commanded the Columbus seventy-four 
When she sailed for China with the American 
Minister, Hon. A. H. Everett, and after the 


death of this gentleman, represented the United 


States in that far-offcountry. He sailed thence 
to the coast of California, and, as he outranked 
both Commodore Shubrick and Commodore 
Stockton, who were then in that squadron, he 


commanded the American forces there engaged 


in the prosecution of the war with Mexico. 

He returned to this country within a few 
months, efflicted with a disease, that has thus 
carried him off in the midst of his early associa. 
tions. Pennsylvania, in his death, lost a brave 
and illustrious son, and Philadelphia has to mourn 
the death of one of the most distinguished of the 
naval heroes she has given to the service of the 
United States. 

Commodore Biddle was, at the time of his 
death, the sixth in rank of the Co:nmodores in 
the Navy; Commodores Barron, Stewart, Jones, 
Morris, and Warrington, being above bim. 

Hon. Harrison Gray Or1s.—The Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, announces that the Hon. HARRE- 
son Gray Oris died at his residence in that city, 
at 2 block on Saturday morning, Oct. 28. He 
was born October 8, 1765, and was consequently 
in his 84th year. Mr. Otis has filled many im- 
portant public cffices. He represented Massa- 
chusctts in beth Houses of Congress; was ap- 
pointed District Attorney under Join Adams; 
was subsequently a member of the celebrated 
Hartford Convention; was President of the State 
Senate, Judge of the Boston Court of Common 
Pleas, and the third Mayor of Boston. His in- 
tellectual facujties were bright and vigorous 10 
the last; and he died without pain, so gently 
that those who watched with him could not tell 
the exact moment of the spirit's departure. 


How. Dixon H. Lewis.—The funeral of the 
late Senator Irom Alabama took place in New 
York on the 27th ult. Rev. Dr. Tyang, of St. 
George's Church, was the prineipal officiating 
clergyman, assisted by several ‘ministers of other 
denominations. Major Gen. Scott, Senator Dix, 
the city authorities of New York, end a number 
of societies, appeared in the procession. The 
following notice of the interment is from the 
Tribune :— 

At Greenwood, the grave was dug just off 
‘©The Tour,“ and here the con was lowered 
with appropriate ceremonies. 
gany, beautifully finished, and enclosing another 
of lead, in which the body is placed—weighing 
altogether about nine hundred pounds. The in- 
scription, placed Upon a massive silver plate, 
merely mentions name and date, as follows: 

DIXON H. LEWIS, 
Unitep STATES SENATOR, 
Frow Alabama, 

Died in New York, October 25th, 1848, 
Aged 46 years, 2 months and 15 days. 


The Odd Fellows’ Burial Service was then 
performed, President Small, of the Board of 


Oriental Lodge, N. 68, when, according to the 
usage of. the Order, the brethren marched thrice 
around the grave in solemn step, and dropped 
sprigs of evergreen upon the coffin. 


The States. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Offcial Vote for Governor. 


Jounston. LoNGsTRETH. 

Alleghany 8856 6164 
Adams 2331 1806 
Armstrong 2094 2133 
Berks 4207 8411 
Beaver 2760 2384 
Bucks 5084 5245 
Bedſord 2613 2739 
Blair 2293 1427 
Butler 2410 2308 
Bradford 3241 3748 
Cambria 1151 1421 
Carbon 768 996 
Chester BROS 5140 


h was of masho- 


Assistant Aldermen, officiating on the part of 


Cumberland 2989 3069 
Columbia 1980 3157 
Crawford 2580 2849 
Clarion 1255 2238 
Clinton 808 1004 
Clearfield 630 1111 
Dauphin 3219 2269 
Delaware 1975 1500 
Elk 145 283 
Erie 3500 2087 
Fayette 2776 3290 
Franklin 3758 2988 
Greene 1354 2362 
Huntingdon 2289 1871 
Indiana 2371 1568 
Juniata 1103 1201 
Jefferson 788 992 
Lebanon 2637 1800 
Lancaster 9727 5514 
Lehigh 2550 2996 
Lycoming 1850 2298 
Luzerne 2967 3785 
Monroe 425 1769 
Mercer 3643 3109 
Mifflin 4443 1591 
Montgomery 4645 5218 
Me Kean 376 429 
Northampton 2551 3476 
Northumberland 1546 2124 
Perry 1339 2064 
Philadelphia city 8963 4972 
Philadelphia county 16998 16028 
Pike 126 612 
Potter 278 627 
Schuylkill 4264 3538 
Somerset 2755 1103 
Sullivan < 182 360 
Susquehanna 1597 2416 
Tioga’ 1219 2077 
Union 2887 1686. 
Venango 988 1532 
Westmoreland 2856 4955 
Washington 4065 3944 
Warren 947 1145 
Wayne 855 1455 
Wyoming 780 918 
York 4162 4345 
168,523 168,221 
Johnston’s majority 302 
KENTUCKY. 


OFFICIAL VOTE ON THE CONVENTION AND SCHOOL TAX. 
For Con- For Con- For Against 


vention vention School School 
in 1847. in 1848. Ter. Toz. 
Adair 1 068 1,090 599 606 
Allen 853 859 319 590 
Anderson 698 800 488 402 
Ballard 615 654 384 52 
Barren 1.719 1.981 1,307 819 
Bath 1,304 1,412 1.205 204 
Boone 1.254 1,433 1281 359 
Bourbon 841 964 1,179 132 
Boyle 371 596 744 337 
Bracken 1,009 1.114 944 201 
Breathitt 453 383 60 341 
Breckenridge 1.055 1,139 254 1.05 
Bullitt 879 850 682 117 
Butler 510 593 607 8⁴ 
Caldwell 1.599 1,504 670 545 
Callowa 959 1,070 484 536 
Campbell 1.225 1.116 1.024 26 
Cusey 443 620 752 161 
Carroll 614 809 758 104 
Carter 537 885 778 124 
Christian 1.298 1.462 822 959 
Clarke 999 1.015 819 451 
Clay 505 599 458 
Clinton 668 640 421 175 
Crittenden 638 778 322 565 
Cumberland 787 644 350 417 
Daviess 940 1.251 756 939 
Edmonson 384 483 405 113 
stil 562 678 672 69 
Fayette 903 1.328 1,755 78 
Fleming 1,754 1.635 1,388 584 
Floyd 695 746 410 214 
Franklin 863 1065 1, 105 310 
Fulton 574 514 187 275 
Gallatin 500 676 696 150 
Garrard 1,159 1.009 1384 512 
Grant 656 745 866 157 
Graves 1,420 1.395 417 855 
Greenup 950 1,245 1,236 44 
Green 1,762 1.032 352 exi 
pan re nwa f 
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Hardin 1.473 1,456 449 1,458 
arlin 417 417 319 l 
Hopkins 1,566 1,612 445 936 
Hickman 530 572 143 421 

arrison 1,357 1.358 1488 328 
H arı 1,195 930 242 594 
Henderson 576 50 672 679 
Henry 1.244 1.382 950 
Jefferson 4.831 1,747 1,653 370 
Jessamine 793 995 995 170 
Johnson 427 398 303 120 
Kenton 1.483 1,822 1,773 232 
Knox 912 852 729 129 
Laurel 473 548 495 171 
Larue 674 753 233 410 
Lawrence 754 769 670 
Letcher 241 202 63 
Lewis 1,025 1,175 1.057 207 
Lincoln 851 964 925 188 
Livingston 531 514 590 81 
Logan : 1.251 1,372 1059 610 
Louisville City = * 4,082 4,036 120 
Madison 1,430 1,655 1.351 518 
Marion 817 1,105 987 
Mason 2,073 2,278 2,010 298 
Marshall 613 611 270 417 
McCracken 511 648 506 180 
Meade 784 793 199 382 
Mercer 1.190 1.227 920 548 
Monroe 993 1,004 556 474 

organ 818 898 245 639 
Montgomery 1.122 1.124 841 6.0 
Muhlenburg 1.000 1.101 764 588 
Nelson 1,017 1.185 814 464 
Nicholas 1.366 1,436 1.203 249 
Ohio 1,055 1,184 652 430 
Old ham 762 802 652 208 
Owen 902 1,036 1.057 375 
Oweley . 455 480 392 77 
Pendleton e 536 799 7 174 

erry 251 301 203 151 
Pike 52 548 334 133 
Pulaski 1,807 1.979 172 293 
Rockcastle 321 478 345 258 
Russell 509 521 392 305 
Scott 774 743 1.033 
Shelby 1.539 1.610 1,392 730 
Simpson 739 745 235 566 
Spencer 600 676 457 3756 

odd = 900 943 306 680 
Triz 1.052 2,002 467 518 
Trimble 591 673 641 129 
Taylor — 879 264 639 
Union 1.002 41,044 622 456 
Warren 1,239 1.516 1,407 227 
Washington 1.064 - 1,208 955 355 

ayne 1,020 1,036 489 579 
Whitley 712 704 463 416 
Wood ford 545 765 658 284 

92,639 104,828 74,637 37,826 


Os10.—The Cincinnati Times, of 2lst ult, 
says :—The city members have certificales—the 
due election of Messrs. Spencer and Runyan, the 
Whig members elect to the House of Represen- 
tatives from the city, having been certified by 
the elerk. 3 


Veamont.—The Governor of this State has 
sent his annual message to the Legislature. He 
calls attention to the subject of popular education, 
suggests the propriety of engrafling upon the 
system of common schools instruction in political 
science, alludes to the government of the newly 
acquired territory of the United States, and says 
that Vermont must always be apposen to the ex- 
tension of slavery into any part of it. 

This excellent paragraph is taken from the 
message : ** Education for all is now demanded. 
{nquisitive men tong since found out that there is 
no such thing as that which literary fops have 
called the ‘ vutgar mind.’ The artificial distinc- 
tions of the past are yielding to the claims of 
common sense and common justice, and it is 
foreshadowed that in our country if not else- 
where, nian 18 to be ranked by the measure of 
his intellectual ability and the degree of his mo- 
ral worth” l 

He concludes as follows: 

„A copy of the memorial of the inhabitants of 
the County of Missisquoi, to the Gov. Gen. of Bri- 
tish N. America, upon the subject of obstructing 
the navigation of the waters of Lake Champlain, 
communicated by the Cnarge d’Affairs of her 
Britannic Majesty to the Department of. State of 
the United States, has been transmitted from that 
Department to this; and it, with sundry commu. 
nications from other States and public bodies, 
Will shortly be submitted to you.” =, 

The income of the State for the year ending 
Aug. 31, appears to have been short of the dis- 

bursements. The total income, including the ba- 
lance in the Treasury from the previous year, 
was $04 076, while the disbursements were $95,- 
413. The State made a loan of $5000 witn the 


Bank of Brattleborough to supply the deficiency. 


The total State liabilities on the Ist September 


were $48,107, and its resources $48 584. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 26th ult., 
the resolution to proceed to the election of U. 8. 
Senator was made the special order for 10, A. 
M., of yesterday, by a vote of 108 to 101. The 
following elections were made in joint ballot :— 
J MeM. Shafter, of Burlington, Secretary of 
State; Silas H. Hodzes, of Rutland, Auditor of 
Accounts; Luther Cross, of Montpelier, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. Governor Coolidge has iasued a 

roclamation for another trial, to take place 
uesday, November 7th, to fill the vacancies 
in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Congressional districts. 


Geoncia EL xc Trion. Official Result.—The fol- 
lowing is the official vote at the late Cungres- 
sional election in this State: 


1848. W. D. 1847. W. D. 

Ist District, 3268 2086 4201 3303 
2d do. 6478 6565 6413 6787 
3d do. 4754 4660 4795 4616 
4th do. 5341 5532 5706 5560 
5th do. 5904 8773 6689 9857 
61h do. 4314 5891 5193 6875 
Tih do. 4019 2602 4193 3040 
8th - do, 4232 2551 4803 3178 
38310 38580 41993 43216 

38310 l 41993 

Democratic maj. now 270 do. io 1847 1223 


Texas.—A letter from Dublin, published in 
the London Chronicle, annouaces the emigration 
of a superior class for Texas, including * some 
persons inthe rank of gentry,” pne gentleman 
who has been a member of Parliament, three jus- 
tices of the peace, persons heretofore connected 
with mercantile and banking establishments, and 
a number of well-todo farmers. An Episcopalian 
clergyman accompanies the party, who is to be- 
come the pastor of the new settlement, the lands 
for which have already been purchased. 

Late advices inſorm us that the Waco and 
other tribes of Indians were committing nume- 
rous and serious depredations on the frontier and 
that several persons had been killed between San 
Antonio and Goliad, prior to the 12th ult. 


ArxansaS.—The lead veins near Little Rock, 
are about to be worked, and a furnace is already 
in progress of erection. The mineral, according 
to assays made, contains a large proportion of 
silver. The report of chemists, who assayed seve- 
ral specimens state the amount of silver obtained 
to be equal to six per cent. One ton of the mine- 
ral contains therefore silver of the value nearly 
of two thousand dollars. 

Governor Drew’s proclamation giving the re- 
sult of the recent Congressional election in Ar- 
kansas, appears in the Little Rock Banner of the 
19th ult. The vote is as follows : 

For Robert W. Johnson, Dem. 14.466 
For Thomas W. Newton, Whig, 9.234 
Johnson's majority, 5,232 

Miss ouni.— Official.— The full official vote for 

State officers anu Congressmen stands as ſollows: 
Governor and Lieut. Governor. 


em. hig, Maj. 

King, 48.921 Rollins, 33,968 14,953 

Price, 18,170 Hendrick, 32,936 15,224 
Congress. . 

em, Whig, Maj. 

Ist District, Bowlin, 10,312 6776 3,536 

do. Bay, 8,394 6 968 1,426 

3d do. Green, 9.754 7.417 2337 

4th do. Hall, 10,740 4.418 6.422 

Sh do. Phelps, 11,062 5,843 5,219 

50.362 31,492 18,940 


Sourn Cao mA. — From the Cherlesten Cow- 
rier we learn that South Carolina has elected 
to her Legislature 76 Cass men, 62 Taylor 
men, and 28 men who are pledged not to vote 
for Cass, but who are pledged to nobody else. 

Balt. Clip. 


ae , 
Inpiana has declared for the establishment of 
free schools by a vote of 27,545 against 27,253. 


N THE NEW STATES. 

The following table will show the time when 
the new States, or thore not included in tbe old 
thirteen, were admitted into the Union. 

Vermont was originally a part of New York, 
5 was admitted into the Union June Ist, 
1791. 
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Kentucky, formerly a part of Virginia, admit- 
ted into the Union June, 1792. 

Tennessee, formed of territory ceded to the 
United States by the State of North Caolina, ad- 
mitted into the Union June 1, 1796. 

Ohio, formed out of part of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, admitted into the Union 
November 29, 1796. l 

Louisiana, formed out of part of the territory 


ceded to the United States by France, received 


iuto the Union Apri! 8, 1812. 
Indiana, fot med out of part of the noi th · west 
Territory, ceded to the United States by Vir- 


Soe admitted into the Union December 11, 


Mississippi, formed out of part of the territory 
ceded to the Unrted States by the State of South 
„ admitted into the Union December 10, 

Illinois, formed out of part of the Norih · wes · 
tern Territory, admitted into the Union Decem- 


ber. 3, 1818. 


Alabama, formed out of part of the territory 
ceded to the United States by South Carolina 
and Georgia, admitted into the Union December 
15, 1818. 

Maine, formed out of a part of Massachusetts, 
admitied into the Union March 15, 1820. 

Missouri, formed out of a part of the territory 
ceded by France by the treaty of Apri! 30, 1783, 
admitted into tbe Union August 10, 1821; after 
the adoption of the noted compromise line exclu- 
ding slavery from all territory north of 36 deg. 
30 min. west of the Mississippi, saving States or 
Territories already formed. 

Arkansas, formed of part of the same territory, 
admitted June 15, 1838. 


Michigan, formed of part of the territory ce- 


ded to the United’ States by Virginia, admitted 
into the Union January 26th, 1837. 

Florida, formed out of the territory ceded by ` 
Spain to the United States, by treaty of Februa- 
1875 1819, admitted nto the Union March 3, 

Texas, an independent republic, edmitted into 
the United States by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved March 2, 1845. 

1 admitted inzo the Union December 26, 

46. 

Wisconsin —san act wes passed March 3, 1847, 
to admit this Territory into the Union, upon the 
condition that the people adopt the Constitution 
passed December 16, 1846. The Constitution was 
rejected; but the people having subsequently 
agreed upon a Constitution, the State was ad- 
mitted into the Union by act of Congress of 29th 
May, 1848. 

Territories—Nebraska ; bill reported to fix 
boundaries January 7, 1845—but no action on 
the subject. * ; 

Oregon; bill to establish a Territorial Go- 
vernment passed House of Representatives Janua- 
ry 15, 1847—no fina! action on the subject in the 
Senate during that session, when in 1848 3 bill 
passed both Ren of Congress, and was ap- 
proved by the President on the 15th August, es- 
\ablishing a Territorial Government. 

Minvesgte ; bill to establish a ‘lerritorial Go- 
vernment passed the House February 17, 1848— 
referred to Judiciary Committee in Senate, but 
no further action on the subject. 

: LV F. Jour. of Commerce 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


NantTucket.—There are three kinds of fishing 
here. The first is catching “ sculps,” a fish re- 
sembling the New York porgee; the second is 
blue-fish ing, and the third is sharking. Cod and 
haddock are taken in the spring of the year, but 
these are not always to be lound in these waters. 
We caught eight—one was seven, three others 


were aboul six feet each, and the others not so . 


large. Their most prominent feature is the 
mouth, which is quile large aod their teeth are 
very white. 

Sharking is carried on here as a profitable 
branch of trade. The liver of the shark will 
make from one to two gallons of oil, which is the 
only purt used for trying purposes. Their bodies 
are carted to Potter’s field, and covered with 
earth, When decomposed they are used for 
manure. 

The town of Nantucket isa quiet place—every- 
body knows everybody. The fire, two years ago, 
burnt up a large part of the town—since then the 
burnt district has been in a good degree, rebuilt. 
Among the buildings which were burnt was the 
Athensum, which contained a fine cabinet of 


f 
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marine and other curiosities, brought home, for 
the most part, by whale ships. The Althenszum 
also had a library of three thousand volumes, all 
of which together with the Museum, were de- 
stroyed. A new building has been erected, and 
a new library and Museum commenced. Al- 
ready they have 2,500 volumes and a great many 
very good specimens of shells and minerals. 

The population df Nantucket does not increase. 
The railroads and other improvements on the 
main land, and the better facilities thus afforded 
for business, draw off the population. The sand 
bar atthe mouth of the harbor is also a great 
hindrance to the prosperity of the I-land. The 
number of inhabitants at present on the Island, is 
about the same as in the year 1800. The busi- 
ness of Nantucket is the whale tishery. Every 
other adult male you meet has doubled Cape 
Horn. 

There sre about seven thousand sheep on the 
Island; some lurge flocks are owned by men who 
do not owna rod of land. The sheep run at 
large on the island and eat up every green thing. 
Tho people on the island are noted for their love 
of blackberries; it is estimated that len thousand 
dollars goes off the island every year to purchase 
this delicious fruit. It is contended, and with 
much furce, that if the sheep were away the peo- 
ple could raise their own blackberries, and hence 
the difficulty, The question is now before the 
State Cuurts, whether people who keep sheep 
have any right to Jet them run al large upon the 
land which ts the eominun property oi the whole 
people. Hence they bave a real, boua fide 
“free soil” question. 


— 


Syracusz.—Syracuse, iv 1820, consisted of 
“ one house in a swamp,” und now isa fine Iitile 
city, containing upwards of 15,000 inhabitants. 
` Jt owes ils prosperity lo ils advaulageuus silua- 

tion on the canap and its salt works; of which 
lauter a currespondent of the Baltsmore Ameri 
can writes as follows: * It is not the canal alone 
which has made Syracuse. Its salt manufacture 
has added vastly to ils rapid growth in wealth 
_and population. During the past few years the 
annual manulacture of salt bas been irom two 
and a half to three and a half million bushels. 
Three bores have been made into the earth to 
the depth of two thousand feet, the salt water is 
forced up by sleaw and water power mio a buil- 
ding sixty leet above the level. It is tben sent 
through pipes and bored logs to the different fac- 
tories. ‘Nhe works extend five miles. It is 
manufactured in (wo ways, by evaporation ana 
boiling. By the first method, the sult water is 
poured upon a broad suilace twelve feet sqnare 
and six inches deep and thus exposed to the heal 
of the sun. Sliding 1001s are prepared for all 
the evaporation wuiks, by means of which the 
salt water is covered in wet weather. In dry 
seasons the vals dry oll“ twice. The salt that 
remains is Of (he best qualjly. The particles are 
very coarse aid besutilully chrystalized. ‘The 
evaporuling works cover a very large area, and 
as you lock upon them from a di-tant and eleva- 
led spol, they very much resemble a broad lake. 

But the gtealest quantity of salt is made by 
‘boiling. Ihere are irom twelve to twenty large 

kettles in each bundiug. They are kept cou- 
ateolly full of salt water, and a laige fire is con- 
slautiy buruing underneath. The workmen, who 
are ever sulleriug with intense heat, (the ther- 
monleter over a Luuured) are employed in scoop- 
ing the sait from the kettles. Hundieds aud 
thousands of burrels of this salt are packed 
weekly. A person remaining even but a short 
time tu Syracuse could nul spend an hour more 
pioblably aud pleasantly tban in visiting the salt 
WOI Kd.“ 


Foreign Items. 


LAMARTINE'S JUSTIFICATION. 


M. de Lamartine has published a defence of 
his conduct while a member of the Provisional 
Government. The sensation created by iu an- 
nouucement wes extraordinary, and the firet edi- 
tion wus disposed ol immediately. 

He commences with the declaration that “that 
popularity which hed greeted him everywhere 
without cause, has been withdrawn from him 
without reason,” and then proceeds to specify 
the accusations brought against him: 

** it has been suid, then, that l was ardent in 
ambition, but weak in power—that i truckled 
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with Terrorism thai 1 dealt with Communism 
tha. I plotted with the principal ſaetions who 
wished to dishonor the Republic—that | con- 
spired with the prisoners at Vincennes, and sup- 
plied obrier with acme—that I mixed myself 
up with allempts at an armed propagandism on 
the frontiers of Governments to which I had 
promised peace - thai | compromised the safety 
of the Republic, by not throwing forces over the 
Rhine and the Alps—thal I retarded the elec- 
tions, in order to prolong the dictatorship of the 
Government of which | formed part—that I was 
an aecomplice in the manifestation of the 200,000 
men on March 17—1that I was taking no measures 
on April 16—that after the, meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly | refused, through pussillani- 
mity, the unitary power which the National As- 
sembly, as it is said, was disposed to offer we 
that 1 made an alliance with men whose opinions 
were at variance will my own—that the mo- 
live of my alliance with these political ad- 
versaries is to be found in interested relations 
between the public treasury, or in an infamous 
venalily—that these pretended adversaries had 
in their hands the proof of this venaliiy, and that 
l was obliged to purchase their silence by conce- 
ding to their opinions—that | paid my debts with 
the money of the Republic—that | remitted to 
England the fruits ot my malversation—that | 
retained the ateliers naticnaug to overawe the 
National Assembly—that on May 15, 1 wilfully 
left the Assembly unprotected—that J did not 
know, or would not provide against the events 
of June 23—that neither I nor my colleagues had 
prepared the military forces necessary—that the 
conflict was prolonged through the want of fore- 
thought—that the blood of this civil war rests 
upon our hand.” 


Lamartine answers these charges severally. 
He declares that the revolution of February took 
bim by surprise. Aiter the scene in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, when the Provisional Goveru- 
ment was appointed 


% We morched,” writes he, „to the Hotel de 
Ville at the head of a column of the people. We 
were borue slung under a canopy of sabies, pikes, 
and bayonets, into the halis stained with blood, 
and encumbered witb the dead and the wounded, 
to a small table, at which the Government was 
organized. At this very hour commenced oul- 
side the conflict between the two Republics— 
the one violent, sweeping, dictatorial, and ter- 
rorist, in language, in gesture, and in color; the 
other moderate, pacific, legal, unanimous, and 
constitutional—between the Republic of your 
wishes and that you would not have. The first 
act of this terrorist Republic was to hang out its 
banner, whose color is the color of blood. Du- 
ring two days and two nights, armed men re- 
peatedly inundated the square, the conrts, the 
halls of the Hotel de Ville. They insisted upon 
our instantly giving to -the Republic the cha- 
racter, the altitude, the emblems ot the first 
revolution. My colleagues and myself resisted 
atthe peril of our lives. ‘Twenty times during 
these seventy-two hours I was taken up, dragged, 
carried to the doors and windows, on to the head 
of the staircase, into the courts and the square, 
to address men of another epoch, who 80 falla- 
ciously interpreted the will of the people, and to 
huri down thuse emblems of terrorism with which 
it was attempted to dishonor the Republic. You 
must remember the last words which decided the 
victory in favor of the tri-colored flag; they were 
on the lips of my colleagues. l ouly was called 
on to pronounce them: — The red flag, citizens, 
which you present to us, has never been any- 
where, except round the Camp-de-Mars, trailed 
in the blood of the people; the flag which we 
wist to preserve to the Republic has made the 
tour of the world, with our bravery, our glory 
and our liberties!’ Was this the premeditated 
ambition of a post into which chauce bad (hruwn 
us, on the breach made in society? Was this 
weakness? Was this a compromise with terror- 
ism? Decide!” 

He justifies his peace policy, and shows that, 
so far from having been an accomplice in the de- 
monstration of March 17, it was directed against 
himseli! Ol the most disgraceful charge brought 
against him, that of peculation and venality, La- 
martine disposes it triumphantly. The following 
statement as highly interesting: 

„On the Ist of January last, fifty-three days 
before the Republic, my general fortune amount- 
ed to 2,5UU,00Uf. (5500, 000, a very large for- 
tune; be it remembered, in France,) in lands, 
houses, personal property, investments and liter- 


ary property. My debts amounted to 650,000f. 
Nothing is more easy than to verify two amounts 
by the lands, mortgages, and other contracts. 
‘But,’ I am told, ‘that I had in 1847, debts to the 
amount of, J, 100, 000f, but now have no more than 
600.000 . and consequently must have paid other 
500.000f. out of the Public Treasury. Citizens, 
] have very little difficully in replying to this. The 
500,000f. of debts were paid off by ne six months 
before the Revolution. Out of what funds dia I 
reimburse in 1847 these 500,000f.? Out of 340,- 
000f. ($60,000) I received from the publisher of 
the Histoire de Girondins and 450,000f. the price 
of my patrimonial estate of Peronne, near Ma- 
con, sold by me at that period. For proofs of 
this go to my said estate and ils purchasers, my 
notaries, my publishers, my creditors, and they, 
with my publishers, my deeds, releases, and ac- 
quaintances will answer better tban I can. As 
io the movement of my fortune since the day of 
the establishment of the Republic, and my se- 
cession to power up to the present day, the fol- 
lowing is the account: I have been obliged to 
borrow 110,000f. to pay 105.000. l am ready to 
produce witnesses to those who may remain in- 
credulous. Their names will answer for the 
(ruth and morality of these transactions. It is 
shown, that the source of my partial reimburse- 
ments in 1848 was not in the Public Treasury, 
but in the funds of my creditors and friends. 
I blush at being obliged to expose all these pər- 
ticulars, but the people have a right over the re- 
putations of their Representatives. A short 
Ume before February 23, 1 concluded with 
booksellers, editors, capitalists, and proprietors 
of journals, coatracts for the copyright of my 
literary works, past, present and 1o come, amounl- 
ing together to the sum of 450,000f. 1 hoped 
by my assiduity to pay all my creditors in afew 
years, and thus preserve my patrimony for 
my numerous and beloved family, and for the 
more numerous families of farmers who live 
upon my estate. The charge of public affairs 
and the crisis of which | could not take advan- 
tage against the honest and generous men with 
whom | hed entered into contracts, have com- 
pelled me to annul those contracts, and will 
oblige me to reimburse the advances which have 
been made tome. l have, therefore, voluntarily 
sacrificed to the Revolution these 540, 000. Such 
are the benefits which 1 have received from the 
Republic.” 

M. de Lamartine then enters into the history 
of his connection with Sobrier, Blanqui, Raspail, 
Barbes, and De Flotte. Thie connection was, 
he contends, so far from being a crime, one of 
his best titles to the approbation of his fellow- 
citizens ; and be declares that the object of it 
was * to influence by private political conversa- 
lion, and endeavor to rally to the Republic, con- 
stitulional, honest, moderate, and practical, tbe 
men who were capable of serving or ruining 
it.” He concludes with the following splendid 
passage: l 

“ The Republic inspired by Washington shall 
triumph over the Republic of Babceuf, Robes- 
pierre, and Danton! In other ages, otber ideas, 
other thoughts, other men! This is the truth 
with regard to society. The choice you have 
made of your representatives in the National As- 
sembly is a guaranty for the triumph of the 
popular and regular Republic, as we understand 
IL; it is the honesty of the people that yoa base 
sent in them; the honesty of the people is its 
salvation. The National Assembly will save 
France. Our sole glory lies in having felt that. 
Attach yourselves more and more to the National 
Assembly. It is your own sovereignty, and is 
worthy of you, Only give it time. Impatience 
always does violence to good intentions. A Go 
vernment for ages is not to be iustituted in three 
months. Accept my adieax, citizens! Nomr 
nated ten times by you os a signification and not 
as a man, conlounded henceforth ia the ranks of 
simple representatives, descended from a power 
too high lor my ambition, and desiring that | 
may never ascend again to it, forget me, but do 
not accuse me. Perhaps there was one day in 
which ] merited your suffrages; it was the day 
in which I sacrificed them to concord. For mj- 
self l shall bear you in my memory all the days, 
of my public life. Every time that 1 shall cast 
into the urn, a vote of good intent toward the 
people, for family, for property, for society, for 
couscience, I will say to myself I am casting 
your vote wilh my own: I will say that two mwil- 
lions are voting through me for this unanimous 
Republic, in which; in your eyes as well as mine 
the interests of all are legilimatized by the will 


of all, and defended by the hands of all, under 


the most free and potent of all Governments.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Courrier des 
Elats Unis,” of the 7th instant, speaking of this 
address, and of French affairs generally, says: 

% doubt if M. Lamartine’s object in this ad- 
dress was to excite any rivairy against Cavaignac. 
I think bis knowledge of the present state of 
affairs is too good to allow il, but however that 
may be, he could not succeed, for the popularity 
of Gen. Cavaignac is too well established. Still 
this discourse, full as it is of grand thoughts, of 
excellent doctrines and eloquence, is, and always 
will be, one of the principal proofs of the politi- 
cal character of this great orator. It is a favor- 
ble sign of the times (bat the discussion of the 
Constitution is the grand subject thut oceupies 
the whole country, but not exclusively, for atten- 
tion is sometimes called to the question of War. 
All at present remains as it was when the offer 
of mediation was mode, except that after the 
evasive answer of Austria, France became a lit- 
tle more firm. The special courier from Vienna 
is daily expected. La Bourse is extremely un- 
settied, falling and rising according to the ru- 
mors that arrive of the prospect of peace or war. 
It is certain, however, that if England supports 
boldly the project of mediation, Austria will 
give up; for in fact, her real interests are not so 
much involved as her self-love. 

In connection with the subject the following 
anecdote is pertinent: 

The Bien Public, in reference toa paragraph 
in the Siecle, in which the writer asks where M. 
de Lamartine was, when, according to a deposi- 
tion before the committee of investigation, the 
Provisional Government had accepted the red 
Gag, says—‘‘He was on the stairs of the Hotel 
de Ville, on the steps, and on the square, at- 
tempting to remove the red flag, whilst the peo- 
ple were shouting La tete de Lamartine!’ It 
was at (his moment that be made a reply which 
3 an effect on the vociſerators:— “ My 

ead, eitizens! would te God you all had it on 
your shoulders.’ ” 


GERMANIC CONFEDERATION. 


The following are the main provisions of the 
organic law of tbis new confederation of the 
several thirty-nine States of Germany, uniting 
their various powers under one provisional exe- 
‘cutive bead, adopted by the National Assembly 
by a vote o 450 to 100: 

lst. A Provisional General Executive Depart- 
ment shall be created for the admuoistration.of 
all affairs of common concernment to the nation. 

2d. This Executive shall have the following 
alisibutes. 

. To act as Executive on all matters con- 
cerning the safety and welfare of Ger- 
many. 

è. To superintend the War Department of 
the Confederation, and to appoint the com- 
mander-in-chief thereof. 

c. To represent the confederation in its rela 
tions with foreign nations, and to appoint 
ma diplomatic agents, ministers, and con- 
suls. 

3d. The Executive is excluded from the busi- 
nesse of the constitutiog assembly. 

4th. War, the declaration thereof, negotiations 
for peace, and the making of treaties, can only 
be done by the Executive in concert with the 
Natioual Assembly. | 

Sth. The Executive power shall be vested in 
an Admiuisiratur of the Empire, to be elected by 
the National Assembly. i 

Gis. Tne Administrator exercises bis power 
through ministers whom he appoints, bul who 
are responsible to the National Assembly. All 
his acis require the signature of at least one res- 

nsible minister. 

7th. The Administrator is not responsible. 

8th. The responsibility of the ministry shall be 
fixed by a law to be passed by the National Par- 
liaatent. 

gab. The ministers have the right of attending 
the meetings of the Parliament, and of participa- 
ting in its debates whenever they desire it. 

"10ih. Ii is the duty of the ministers to attend 
the meetings aad to give explanations to the Par- 
Jiament whenever required. | 

llth. The ministers can only vote when they 

also members of the Parliament. 

12th. The Administrator of the Empire cannot 
be a member of the Parliament. 


138. The Diet ceases as the organ of the con- 
federacy as soon as the Executive enters upon its 


functioos. 
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14th. The Executive shall as much as possible 
ect in concert with the authorities of the different 
States composing the confederacy. 

15th. The Provisional Executive is to cease as 
soon as the constitution for Germany is made and 
put in operation. 

Oa the 29th of June, the Arch Duke John, of 
Austria, was elected Administrator of the Empire 
by the Assembly, by a vote of 436 to 100. The 
Arch Duke is the uncle of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and about sixty six years of age. He mar- 
ried a lady of the citizen class, aud his children 
are not regarded as of equal birth with the other 
members of the imperial family, and this circu u- 
stance, together with his republican habits and 
character, has increased his popularity with the 
people. 

- This union of the German States, under a com- 
mon executive, will produce important changes. 
Of all the German States, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria alone will hereafter maintain separate diplo- 
matic relations, and he in his capacity as King of 
Hungary. This federative union of forty mil- 
lions of Germans, is destined, we think, to exer- 
cise a great iofluence in the political affairs of 
Europe, as well as on the mercantile affairs of 
the world. 

Trane axo Navigation or Norta Gen- 
MANY.—The following brief, and in some res- 
pects necessarily incomplete, review of the 
trade and shipping of the various States and 
Territories of North Germany more immediately 
exposed to tho injurious consequences of a state 
of warfare, will perhaps be of more than usual 
interest under existing circumstaoces. It will 
place the Manchester Commercial Associations, 
which have taken the lead in impressing upon 
the government, by memorial aud deputation, 
the urgency and importance of bringing its ac- 
cepted friendly mediation betwixt the contend- 
ing parties to a prompt and peaceful issue, in 
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red: — Entries, 7, 649, of 680,488 tonnage. In this 
movement of navigation the trade with Great 
Britain in 1642 employed 2.320 vessels, entries 
and sailings together, of 394,129 tonnage; but 
in 1844 only 2,187 vessels of 383,775 tonnage. 
The country next in order for the mportance of 
its connexion by sea traffic with Hamburg, is 
Holland, which in 1842 had inwards and out- 
wards together, 802 vessels, of 57,225 tonnage, 
in the trade in 1844 reduced to 696 vessels, o 

41,708 tonnage. The trade with Prussia, almost 
all by the Higher Elbe, occupied 582,000 tons, 
inwards and outwards, in 1842; in 1844, 496,052 
tons. With Hanover, chiefly fluvial navigation. 
also, the tonnage empioyed in and out- 
wards together, was 54, 708 tons in 1842, and 46. 
We have no returns separately of 
the maritime and fluvial navigation, but it may 
be stated, as a general approximation, that the 
latter enters for more than one half into the 
whole number of vessels, with at least two-fifths 
of the total tonnage. The traffic by the Elbe wes 
materially affected by the onerous tariff of duties 
imposed upon its navigation in late years. The 
commerce of Hamburg absorbs upwards of 90 
per cent of the total ouvigation of the Elbe. 


The commerce of Hamburg represented about 
the following aggregate values in imporis and 
exports of mercbandise, by sea, river, aod land 
carriage. 


1842. 1843. 1844. 
435 600,000 E34. 765,000 434,010,000 
For the last year cited, the returns for the others 
being omitted as superfluous and unnecessary, 
the total movement thus presented was made up 
of imports tu the value of about £17,557,000, 
and | exports for 216, 453,000. The following 
are the proportions in which the three countries 
which figure at the head of the list entered for 
imports and exports in the aggregate mass for 
1844: 


possession of the more precise facts and figures Imports Exports. 

which an intelligent body of merchaats will best | Prussia. for 44.621.650 44,669, 500 
know how and most Opportunely to turn to ac- | Great Britain 4,852,500 3,367,250 
count in furtherance of their objects. We be- Hanover, f 2, 280,250 J., 880,000 


gio with Hamburg, premising that the returns, 
which are the latest we have received, aod as- 
suredly the latest yet made publio here, are not 
in all respects brought down to the same date. 
This default of completeness does not, however, 
materially affect the general view. which it is 
desirable to present, or the considerations which 
it is calculated to suggest. | 

The number of vessels which-entered the port 
of Hamburg from the sea during the quinquen- 
nial period trom 1840 to 1844, gives an aunual 
average of 3,252, of 481,000 tonnage. These 
figures show au increase in the navigation of 
more then 125 per cent in the space of thirty 
years. In the year 1845, a tota} of 3,990 vessels 
entered from the sea, viz:—435 comiug from 
trans-allantic ports; 1,566 coming from Britisb 
ports ; 1,989 coming from other ports of Europe. 
Of the values of the commodities imported in the 
same year by ibis mass of shipping, we have no 
specific returns; but, taking the maritime com- 
werce, imports and exports together, at the same 
rate of proportion to the general commercial 
movement as in 1843, which comprised the traf- 
fic with the interior of Germany, inclusive of a 
pertion of that through Altona, we should have 
about 223 millions sterling of sea borne trade 
upon a total 1 movement of nearly 35 
millions. As, however, 452 vessels more entered 
the port of Hamburg in 1845 than in 1843, 
whilst proportionally the sailings might be in the 
same ratio, the collective value of imporis and 
exports by sea would probably be in excess also 
in the former year. 

For the years anterior to 1845, we have more 
precise and abundant materials to work upon, 
without, however, being enabled to detach alto- 
gether the special movement uf trade and nari- 
gation from the general movement, which com- 
prehends that carried on by the Elbe and by 
land carriage. The sea and river navigation 
sce ahows the following results for the years 
stated: 


- 4842, 1843. 1844. 
Entries and saillags of. 7 
vessels together 15,277 15,634 14,403 
Tonnage, 1,373,843 1,382,973 1, 273, 608 


The years 1841, 1842, and 1843 show a much 
greater shipping and trading activity than 1844. 
lo 1841 the excess of shipping employed was 
equal to 148,477 tonnage, iu 1842 to 100, 175, in 
1843 to 109,305 tons, more than in 1844. The 
entries and sailings for 1844 were thus distribu» 


The principal imports from Great Britain con- 
sisted of raw cotton, cotton yarns and fabrics, 
woolen fabrics, cutlery, iron and steel, and indi- 
. The chief exports from Hamburg to Great 
Britain were raw wool, corn and flour, and cot- 
ton manulectures. 
- The importance of the trade with Hamburg 
to British interests may readily be estimated by 
these figures. It may be added, moreover, that 
as the total effective shipping of Hamburg con- 
sisted, on the first of January, 1845, of only 205 
ships, of the aggregate burden of 50,937 tons, 
inclusive of eight steam-vessels, of which five 
served on the Elbe, this most important traffic 
was carried op chiefly by, and all to the adyan- 
tage of British shipping. 


Liverpoot Coan Raronr.— The following ta- 
ble shows the average yearly imports into Lrver- 
I for the twelve years prior to the passing of 
the Corn law in 1842, and the quantities received 
during the seven subsequent years, the last of the 
series ending on the 30ih ult :— 


Wheat. Flour. I. Corn. I. C. Meal. 
Foreign. Foreign. Colonial. Foreign. Foreigu. 
qrs. bris. bris. qrs. bris. 
1841 170,442 175,019 36,022 
1842 653,637 180,505 221,939 
1843 76,852 10,731 79,680 
1844 240,227 155,200 226,333 
1845 65,972 41,886 136,086 37,918 
1846 287,451 877,659 246,276 192,026 
1847 519,159 1,979,491 410,306 1,171,608 430,534 
1848 218,681 227,285 105,127 504, 193 105,937 
At this period last year the stocks held here 
were estimated al oné huodred and twenty thou- 
sand quarters Wheat, four bundred thousand bar- 
rels of Flour, three hundred thousand quarters 
Indian Corn, and two hundred thousand barrels 
Indian Meal. 


| 
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to 54,000,000! ; during the corresponding period“ 
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of 1847, they were 89,000.000f ; and in. 1846, 
exceeded 100,000,0U0f. ‘The greatest diminu- 
tions have taken place in Jinen threads, hemp, 
cast iron, coal, linens, and zinc of the first fusion. 
As to the exports, they have been kept up, and 
there has beeu progress in certain respects on 
preceding years. Ii is the consequence of the 
syatem of premiums applied for some time. 
Soap, refined sugar, machines, and lissues of silk, 
figure in the first rank ef the products of which 
tbe exportation hae increased. 


The following reductions in the national ex- 
penses of England have been proposed at the 
ineeting of the Liverpool Financial Reform As- 
sociation > ö 

l. In the allowance to the Queen, a reduc- 

tion of more than £100,000 sterling. 

2. In the branches of the Royal Family: 


Present Fulure 
allowance. allowance. 


i 


Duke of Cumberland, now 


King of Hanover, £21,000 Nothing. 
Prince of Saxe Coburg, now 
King of the Belgians, 50,000 9 
Princess Augusta oſ Cam- 

bridge, now Grand Duch- 

ess of Mecklenburg Sire- 

litz, 3,000 8 
Duke of Cambridge, 27.000 15,000 
The Duchess of Gloucester, 16,000 10,000 
The Duchess of Kent, 30,000 15,000 
Printe Albert of Saxe Co- 

burg and Gotha 30,000 29,000 
H. M. Adelaide, the Queen 

Dowager, 100,000 50,000 


The attention of the association will be direc- 
also to the pension list and sinecure offices. 


Tue Exires. —There is at this moment a crowd 
of illustrious exiles in London, instances of the 
reverses of fortune more striking than the ex-roy- 
alties whom Candide encountered al the Carnival 
of Venice. A French paper thus sums them up: 


— Louis Philippe. The Duke and Duchess of Ne- 


mours—the Jatter born heiress of Saxe-Coburg, 
Cohary and cousin german of the Queen. The 
Prince and Princess of Joinville. Guizot, who 
is the guest of the Society for the advancement 
of Science at Swansea, Wales. Duchatel, guest 
of Sir Robert Peel. Flahaut, ancient ambassa- 
dor to Venice. Kliinedworth, chief editor of the 
Guizot-Metternichian journal, the Spectateur de 
Londres, and secret agent of Louis Philippe, 
whose letters relative to M. Mole, the Revue 
Retrospective has published. Montemolin, ab- 
solute pretender to the crown of Spain. Don 
Francisco, brother to the last named, and his 
wife, Archduchess of Austria. Don Miguel, ab- 
solute pretender to the crown of Portugal. Louis 
Napoleon. The Duke of Bordeaux and his wife, 
Archduchess of Austria, who are supposed to be 
concealed in London. Prince Metternich. The 
Count de Colovroth, Minister of State of Aus- 
tria. The Baron Hagel, private Secretary of 
Metternich, on whom the Tory University of 
Oxford has bestowed the degree of Doctor, a 
degree awarded to Blucher, Prince Albert, &c. 
Yarke, Counsellor of the Court of Austria, au- 
thor of articles in the Times, Chronicle, &c. 
Louis Blanc, aud Caussidiere, who strangely 
enough, close a list commenced with the naue of 
Louis Philippe. 


The Preuissische Staalaanzieger publishes the fol- 
lowing proclamation of the Diet :— 

„The Diet has been informed of the fatal 
events which have occurred in this capital. Jt 
bas met, and appeals to the population of Vienna 
for assistance in the execution of ils arduvus du- 
ties. The Diet is deeply afflicted at an act of 
unwarrantable violence, by which the death of 
the Minister of War has been caused, but it 
trusts, and in so trusting it proclaims its firm re- 
solution, that from this moment the law, and the 
fear of the same will and shall be paramount. 
Tbe Diet has declared itself permanent ; it is ta- 
king measures for the protection of public order, 
safety, and liberty, and it will provide for the 
unconditional execution of its resolutions. It 1s 
now making an appeal to the Sovereign for the 
removal of those of his councillors who do not 
possess the confidence of the country. The Diet 
places the safety of the city of Vienna, the invio- 
‘dability of the Diet and the Throne, and the wel- 
fare of the country, under the protection of the 
National Guard of Vienna. Lor the Diet, 

The President, FRANZ SMOLRA. 

Vienna, Oct. 6.“ 
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The Oesterreichische Zeitung mentions the arri- 
val of the Ban of Croatia at Raab, with an army 
of 20,000 men, und 33 pieces of artillery. The 
approach of this army to the confines of Austria, 
aud the direction of their march being from Raab 
to Wieselburg, and consequently on the high road 
10 Vienna, appears of great importance to the 
Oesterrickische Zeitung. 

General Prim has arrived 
Porio Rico. 

According to a new ukase Jews are permitted 
to carry on trade thronghuul the whole of Rus- 
218. : 

Ab-del Kader is shortly io be removed from 
Pau to the Chateau u' Amboise, on the Loire. 

The Queen of the Belgians is now at Ciare- 
mont, on a visit to Louis Philippe. 

Amongst the borrowers in the money mar- 
ket, the Norwegian Government appears for 
£333,000. 

M. M. Le Vasseau, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Freuch Re- 
public to Mexico, took his departure in the royal 
mail steamer Great Western for Vera Cruz. 

‘The physicians of Smyrna having declared the 
cholera infectious, Franks, Greeks, Jews, Turks 
and Armenians, have fled iu thuusands to the 
veighvoring villages and Greek islands, aud cum- 
plete silence reigus in the streets of Smyrna, 


in London from 


GoaramaLa.—Resignation of the President.— 
Havana papers received at New Orleans, men- 
lion the meeting of a convention at Guatamala, 
aud the resignation of Gen. Rafael Carrea, as 
President of that Republic. The resignation was 
accepted by the convention, aud Don Juan An- 
tonio Marunez appointed President pro. tem. 


By the arrival at New York of the Elizabeth 
Fulton, from Puerto Cabello, dates to the 4th in- 
stant bas been received. 

The brig Widgeon, Capt. Speed, of and from 
Philadelphia, and last from Luguayra, arrived at 
Puerto Cabello on the 3Qih ultimo, with troops, 
and was sold to the Venzuelran Government. 
The steamer Augusta, ot New Orleans, arrived 
at Puerto Cabello on the 2d instant, from Cura- 
coa, and was chariered by the Government to 
proceed to Lagusyra to take a load of troops to 
Maracaibo, She sailed on the 3d instant. All 
kinds of business was very dull and the markets 
were well supplied with American produce. No 
freights to be bad. Coffee scarce and none in 


‘market. ` 


On the Ist of October there was a battle fought 
at Coro, between the Government troops and the 
Paez party, in which the Government troops 
were victorious, having killed and taken prisu- 
ners about 600 of the Paez party. The Govern- 
ment fleet, consisting of five brigs and six schoo- 
hers, was at Puerto Cabello on the 4ih, taking in 
provisions and water, and making the necessary 
preparations for an attack on the fort and city of 
Maracaibo. They were to sail for that place on 
the 8th of Octoder. On the morning of the 4th, 
an embargo was laid on the port, but through my 
consignees and the kindness of the Governor, we 
obtained a permit to pass the blockade. Gen. 
Paez, it was said, was at Curacoa, and his fleet 
at last accounts was at Maracaibo. 


Taurico.— The M. O. Picayune of the 18th 
inst., contains the particulars of the insurrection 
al Tampico on the 29th and 30th Sept. The 
amount of the matter is, that one hundred and 
fifty National Guards demanded the expulsion of 
the regular force garrisoning the fort, and finally 
succeeded in causing them to quit,—the National 
Guards occupying tue fort in their stead. There 
was no bloudshed. Jt does not appear whether 
this movement has any connection with the pro- 
posed “ Bnffa lo Hunt,” or not. Io itself it is an 
affair of little consequence. The civil authori- 
ties of the town appear to have sympathized with 
the insurgents, 

ŘŘŘŘŮŘŮŮŮĖŘĖŮĖŮŮŘĖŮĖŮŮŮĖĖŮ — 


Various. 
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THE ANTHRACITE COAL OF PENNSYL- 
| VANIA. . 
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The anthracite coal of Pennsylvania exists in 
three separate and distinct beds or fields, bear- 
ing each to the other a striking similitude in geo- 
graphical position, extent of area and govlogical 
character. . ) 

The first or southero field, being the nearest to 
tide waler, is divided into four mining districts— 


the Lehigh, the Schuylkill, the Swatara and the 
Susquehanna, and are so called from the rivers, 
whose head waters either take their rise in or 
pass through this field. These rivers, most un- 
fortunately for Pennsylvania, furnished no natu- 
ral navigation as an outlet for the vast treasures 
within, but merely the means of constructing and 
locating canals and railroads. These canals and 
railroads have been constructed with a boldness 
of design and magnificence ef enterprise that 
will compare with any works of the kind in tbis 
or the old world, and yet only afew years will 
elapse before they will prove totally madequate 
to vent the productions of this inexhaustible and 
boundless region of wealth. This fiela is sixty- 
five miles in length and averaging about four miles 
m width, and enclosed or bounded by a continuous 
mountuin, (which separates it by about ten miles 
from the second coal field,) forming a trough or 
longitudinal basin. —This boundary is called 
Broad Mountain on the north and Sharp Moun- 
tain on the south, which latter is penetrated by 
most of the streams reſerred to, and which afford 
the inlets for the necessary eanals and railroads. 
Upon this field or basin, once so rugged and bar- 
ren, a vast amount of money has been expended, 
and towns and villages have sprung up in all di- 
rections. It will be interesting to consider the 
expenditure upon each of these mining districts, 
and the improvements designed to facilrtate the 
transportation of coal from each, and thus endea- 
vor to ascertain what district would seem to en- 
Joy the most advantages fur a great and grow ing 
trade. 
lst. The Lehigh Region. ` 

The Lehigh Navigation and Rail- 


road, ` 85.824 820 75 
Ex pended on the mines, 1,805,520 00 
Hazleton, 120,000 U0 
Beaver Meadow, 360.000 00 
Buck Mountain and the Summit, 180.000 00 
On the mes, 300, 000 00 


8.590.340 75 
4,000,000 08 
2,000,000 00 


$14 590 340 75 

The nearest mines to tide water of this region, 
are those owned by the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company, and it wasexclusively to develope 
those mines, that their magnificent improvements 
were constructed. The Lehigh River, however, 
unlike the Schuykill aod Swatara, does not pene- 
(rate the coal field, and hence the coal mines, 
could only be reached by ascending and descen- 
ding, through inclined planes and railways, 
Sharp Mountain at its greatest elevation. From 
the basin, when thus reached, the coal is trans- 
ported by stationary power, a distance of wine 
miles, to the navigation at Mauch Chunk. There 
is nothing in our country, that surpasses the en- 
terprise here exhibited, to overcome the obstacles 
presented by the surface of the country, between 
these mines and the river Lehigh, and nothing 
would have justified the outlay, but coal mines. 
This navigation was completed in 1820, and 3657 
tons delivered that year iu Philadelphia. 

1820, 

1836, 146,522 $ 27 years. 

1847, 643,972 

The capacity of this navigation has been con- 
sidered fully equat tothe transport of a million 
and one half of tons of coal, and therefore the 
region has enjoyed up to this time all the adran- 
tages of transport that could be desired: but how 
long will that continue to be the case? This 
trade has been increasing at a ratio per annum of 
twenty per cent.,and has now nearly exhausted 
the capacity of its outlets—the Delaware Dirr 
sion of the Pennsylvania Canal, and the Morria 
Canal. 

From an estimate before me, it would seem that 
the Delaware Division bas not the capacity to 
vent more than about one million of tons. The 
Canal Com. Rep. shows that there were sent east- 
wardly from Easton, fast session, 767,181 tons; 
to which, if we add the annual increase of this 
year and next, we shail have upwards of a mil- 
lion of tons, the entire capacity of the work. 

The Morris Canal can never be relied upon 
further than to supply the local trade through 
which it passes, as this ie a growing trade. 

2d. The Schuylkill District.— This is the centre 
of the Basin, and is very extensive, embracing 
more than one-halfof the entire field—the mines 
at Tamaqua, (which adjoin the Lehigh mines,) 
Tuscarora, Port Carbon, Pottsville, Minersville, 
and Tremont. To develope this portion of the 


Morris Canal, 
Delaware Division, 
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Basin, the following expenditures have been 


made: 
The Schuylkill Navigation, $9,000,000 


The Reading Railroad, 12,000,000 
Little Schuykill Railroad, 500.000 
Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven, 550, 000 
Danville and Pottsville Ranroad, 680.000 
Mount Carbon Railroad, 155,000 


Mount Carbon and Port Carbon Railroad, 260,000 
‘Schuylkill Valley Railroad, 300,000 
Rail Roads by individuals, 250,000 


$23,635,000 

3. The Swatara District—This commands a 
rich and most valuable portion of the coal field, 
and is mined through the channels of the Union 
Canal Company and Susquehanna Tidewater Ca- 
nal—the former work which, in the outlet, is so 
imperfect that no great increase of trade can be 
expected in that quarter, as it only admits boats 
of a draught of thirty tons, which are, however, 
‘employed to the extent of the local demand. 
There həs been very little expended in this 
regico, and the trade in 1847 was only 61,000 
tons. ane 

4. The Susquehanna District embraces the wes. 
tern terminus of the southern coal field, branc:.- 
ing out into two divisions, towards the Susque- 
hanna—the southern or Stony Creek coal region, 
and the Lyken's valley. No mining operations 
o f any importance have yet been undertaken at 
_ either of these. The Lyken's Valley Company 
are now making preparations to work their 
mines and to complete their railway to the Wis- 
conisco Canal, which communicates with the 
State improvements or to the Susquehanna at 
Duncan's Island. It will be a long ume before 
the facilities and means of transportation in this 
region will enable either of those districts to send 
much coal to market, and the highest hope that 
they can reasonably entertain for years to come 
is to supply the demand upon the banks of the 
Susquehauna. 

Ii will be readily perceived from the results 
which we have given, that the Schuylkill District 
is unrivalled in its advantages, and that it con“ 
tinues to furnish more than one-half of the eu- 
ure product. This arises from many causes 

Ist. Because it is nearest to tide water. 

2d. Because all the mines, with one excep- 
tion, are conducted by tudivigual enterprise, aud 
not by incorporated mining companies. 

3. Because the varielies of coal in this region 
“are much greater then that of any other—rcla.- 
ting chiefly to the ease of igoition—some being 
bard and emitting intense beat; others solter, 
and burning more easily and depositing differevt 
ashes, and possessing qualities peculiar to them- 
selves. “* These varieties, after all,” as Professor 
Silliman says, are merely shades ‘of difference 
in the members of the same lamily; and they 
are fortunate cifferences, as they attord a more 
periect adaptation to the various purposes of the 
arts and domestic ecouumy.” 

4th. Because neither of the works engaged in 
the transport of the coal have any tning to 
do with the mining operations. 

These important advantages were soon per- 
ceived, and allracted a vast population; the field 
was open to the enterprise aud capita! of all, 
and henee persons of wealth and standing were 
quickly awvkened to the advantages presented, 
and laborers and mechanics from all nations and 
ail quarters thronged tu it, and found ready and 
constant employment. Towns and villages were 
soon erected, und edifices and machine shops 
were built tha: would compare with any in the 
the Slate, and this established this trade upon a 
nolid and perwacent basis. It being, therefore, 
open to the trade of all—its Jand—ite mines 
—its houses—its agriculture, it must even 
continue tu maintain ils supremacy in the coal 
trade, lor competition is the lite ot business, aud 
without it, no trade will be healthy, or keep up 
the spirit of improvement. There is no monopo- 
ly. ‘The coal operator often owns the land, and 
prosecules the business with bis own bands, while 
others lease the mines, aud thua the highest com- 
petion is produced. 

itis only of late that great facilities of trans- 

tt have been enjoyed vy this region, for the 
Schuylkiil Canal was at first a very inferior 
work. The visionary men (so called at the time) 
who originated 1t, hoped that 30,000 tons of cos! 
per annum might pass over their line to market, 
and yet they lived to see it transport in 1841, 
584,000 tons of coal and 116, 000 tous of other 
miscellaneous trade—700,0U0 tons in all. What 
« giogiegs reward for their enlightened enter- 


prise! But the capacity of this canal has been 
increased nine times that of the improvement, 
when originally opened to the trade. But all this 
would not satisfy the demands of the public and 
the increasing consumption of an article of first 
necessity, and hence human ingenuity was called 
upon to devise some other mode of transport, bet- 
ter fitted for the purposes. This has been fur- 
nished in that magnificent and unrivalled work 
for heavy transport, the Reading Railroad. It 
was a bold and original conception to construct a 
work with grades, either level or descending, in the 
direction of the loaded trains. and with no more ab- 
rupi descent than nineleen feet to the mile, and this 
for a distance of ninety-five miles. 

like improvement to be found ? 


Where id the 
li has been entirely successful, and proved the 
very agent which we desired, and is destined 
yearly to exhibit better and more perfect results. 
lis saving of time, convenience of despatch, and 
as an avenue at all seasons of the year, cannot 
be too highly appreciated. Besides, it is an im- 
proving machine, and its capacity for trade al- 
most endless. But let us look at the result upon 
this road since it has been opened to the trade in 
coal alone. 


1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 


49.296 tons. 
240.237 l 
441.391 
826.237 
1846, 1.233.143 
1847, 1.356, 068 


But why is it that aſter it has thus realized 
more than the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends, predicted both as to the amount of its 
tonnage and economical transportation, its stock 
should continue below par? Has it not been de- 
moustcated to a certainly, that with the present 
trade, it can and will pay a dividend, exceeding 
that of the average dividend of any of our eastern 
reads, where all the stocks are above par? If 
this is not so, we should like to know why from 
some of those in that section of the country 
which is most experienced in railroad trauspor- 
talion, and where the subject is so well under- 
stood. 

In 1847, Massachusetts expended for 698 miles 
of railway, $34,461,513, which in the aggregate 
paid a net income of 7.71 per cent., and enjoyed 
a tonnage of 1. 769.332 tons; whilst the Reading: 
roilroad has cost only $12,000,000, and trans- 
ported last year, 1, 770 906 tons, and paid a divi- 
dend of twelve per cent.—a greater lonnage thao 
all the roa is of Massachusetts, and this tonnage 
increasing in coal alone, at a rate exceeding 
twenly percent. per annum. 

lt is impossible tur the mind to picture a more 
exhaustiess fountain of trade than is enjoyed by 
this road, if we look to coal alone; bul when we 
consider that it is located along the beautiful, 
rich and populous valley of the Schuylkill, in the 
midst of wealthy and flourishing agricultural vil- 
lages and manufacturing towns, skirted by moun- 
tains full of iron ores, and which latter is mant- 
factured upon its line by the several processes 
{rom the ore. into the finished bar or nail, what 
sane mind can doubt, that every year will show 
a larger and better income for every dollar's 
increased expenditure ! 

But independent of this trade, which actually 
exists equal to all present capacity, there is no 
other improvement which so soon creales trade, by 
bringing within certain limits and concentrating 
the manufacturing business of the country. Àt 
places the fuel, the ore, the flax, the furnace, the 
rolling mill, the nail factory, almost together, by 
furnishing between each a cheaper, speedier, and 
easier communication. indeed, so great is this 
advantage that the coal mountains are made lite- 
rally to pour out their mineral treasures into the 
very lap of commerce, for the cars which receive 
the coal at Schuyikiil county are passed with so 
much rapidity along the road, uvlil they reach 
the border of the Delaware, where their precious 
contents are speedily swallowed up, from the 
bottom of the coul cars, in whicb it left the 
opened mouth of the mine, by the fleet of ves- 
sels that are ready to receive them and transport 
them to meet the wants of our populous and vast 
cities. . 

But what is the iron business alone to effect 
upon the line of this work? The manufacture ol 
iron from mineral coal has only commenced in 
this country, and since its commencement, like 
the coal trade, bas greatly outran the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine iriends, and is rapidly 
adapting itself to European prices. Indeed, the 
day of protection is gone, and an article of prime 


06 


a 


necessity must be furni-hed at the lowest price. 
It is, therefore, the command of fuel at the low- 
eat price, that gives to any Stste or nation the 
chief source of its industrial prosperity. Iron, 
im, and copper are nothing without fuel and 
steam, also thal great agent of civilized life. Pos- 
sessing, therefore, throughout the entire length 
of this road, fuel at so cheap a rate, and all the 
other elements of manufacturing wants, where 
can manufactures be established, unless within 
the coal field, with equal advantages for fuel, for 
subsistence, for climate, for distribution and sabe ? 


[Public Ledger. 
MANUAL DEXTERITY IN MANUFAC- 
TURES. . 


The body” of a hat (beaver) is generally 
made of one part ot * red” wool, three parts Sax- 
ony, and eight part rabbits’ fur. The mixing or 
working up of these materials is an operation 
which depends very much upon the dexterity of 
the workman, and years of lung practice are re- 
quired to render a man proficient. The wool and 
lur are laid on a bench, first separately and then 
together. The workman takes a machine some- 
what like a large violin bow; this is suspended 
from the ceiling by the middle, a few inches above 
the bench. The workman, by means of a small 
piece of wood, causes the end of ‘his “ bow” 10 
vibrate quickly against the particles of wool and 
fur. Tuis operation continued for some time, ef- 
fectuaHy opens the clotted masses, and lays open 
all the fibres,—these flying upwards by the action 
of the string, are, by the manual and wonderful 
dexterity of the workman, caught in their descent 
in a peculiar manner, and laid in a soft layer of 
equabie thickness. This operation, apparently so 
simple aad easy to be effected, 1 in reality very 
difficult, and only to be learned by constant prac- 
tice. 

In type-founding, when the melted metal has 
been poured into the mould, the workman, by a 
peculiar turn of his hand, or rather jerk, causes 
the metal to be shaken into all the minute inter- 


stices of the mould. 


In manufacturing imitative pearls, the glass 
bead forming the pearl has two holes In its exte- 
rior; the liquid made from a pearl-like powder, 
is inserted into the hollow of the bead, by a .be, 
and by a peculiar twist cf the hand, the single 
drop introduced is caused to spread itself over the 
whole surface of the interior, without superfluity 
or deficiency being occasioned. 

In waxing the corks of blacking bottles, much 
cleverness is displayed. Tne wax is melted in 
an open dish, and without brush, ladle, or other 
appliance ; the workman waxes each cord neatly 
and expeditiously, simply by turning the bottle 
upside down, and dipping the cork into the mel- 
ted wax. Practice has enabled the men. to do 
this so neally, that scarcely any wax is allowed 
to touch the bottle. Again, to turn the bottle to 
its proper position, without spitting any of the 
wax, is apparently an exceedingly simple mat- 
ter; but it is only by a pecuhar movement of the 
wrist and hand, impossible to describe, and diffi- 
cult to imitate, that 3t is properly effected. One 
man can seal one hundred in an hour? 

In pasting and affixing the labels on the black- 
ing- bottles, much dexterity is also displayed. As 
one man can paste as Many labels‘’as two can al- 
fix, groups of three are employed in this depart- 
ment. In pasting, the dexterity is shown by the 
final touch of the brush, which jerks the label of 
the heap, and which is cauyht iu ihe left hand of 
the workman, and thrown aside. This is done so 
rapidly, that the three-fold operation of pasting, 
jerking, and laying aside, is repeated no less than 
two thousand tawes an hour. The affixing of the 
labels is a very neal and dexterous operation; to 
the watchful spectator, the bottle is scarcely ta- 
ken up in the hand, ere it is set down labeiled. 
In packing the bottles into casks, much neatness 
is displayed. ` 

‘The heads of certain kinds of pins are formed 
by a coil or two of fine wire placed al one end. 
bis is cut off from a long coil fixed in a latbe; 
the work mau cuts off one or two turns of the coil, 
guided entirely by his eye ; and such is the man- 
ual dexterity displayed in the operation, thal a 
workman will cut off 20,000 to 30,000 heads with- 
out making a single mistake as to the number of 
turns in each. An expert workman can fasten 
on from 10,000 to 15,0U0 of these heads in a day. 

The pointing of piñs and needles is done solely 
by haud. Ibe ‘workman holds 30 or 40 pin 
lengths in his band, spread open like a lan; and 
wonderful dexterity is shown in bringing each 


te ee — 


as in this country—drafted also that which is cal” 


led the “ Wilmot Proviso,” composing as it did 
a section of the Ordinance of 1787, and that the 
hand that drafted both was Jefferson's. There 


‘have been some strange misnomers ia regard to 


acis, some strange confusion of momenciature m 
this country, as in this case, when a part of the 
ordinance of 1787, has come to bear the appella- 
tion of ** Wilmot Proviso.” Sir, much as I res- 
pect the gentleman for his position upon this sub- 
ject, which has connected bis very name with the 
Ordinauce of 1787, I deny to him the honor of 
originating it. It is a piracy of the copyright. I 
do not see that there is any danger that Suuthern 
gentlemen after the lapse of so many years, and 
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part to the stone, and presenting every point off 15 69 75 69 Cloudy 

its circumference to its grinding action. Iu flnal- 16 56 69 59 Variable 

ly papering needles for sale, tbe females employ- | 17 54 65 55 5 

ed can count and paper 3000 in an bour! 18 46 82 73 * 

— 19 56 87 68 

THe Apvanraced or PArntnersuips.—Capital | 20 52 66 52 “ 

is rendered more productive by the formation | 21 34 60 44 Clear. 

of partnerships. It would often be convenient | 22 34 60 50 

if a merchant could be in two places at the same | 23 30 64 54 8 

time. But this cannot be dane. If, however, 24 32 70 55 t 

there are two or three partners in a firm, these | 25 36 73 56. " 

partners may be in distant places, and thus the 26 48 65 56 Variable. 

interest of the whole may be properly attended to. | 27 43 66 5 “ 

By dividing their business into distinct branches, | 28 36 66 50 

and each partner superintending a branch, the | 29 57 63 57 Cloudy. 

business may flourish as much as if the establish- | 30 50 49 46 ” 


ment belonged to one individual, who had the 
convenient attribute of ubiquity. One partner 
may superintend the town department—the other 
the country; one the manulacturing—the other, 
the selling branch; one the books—the other, the 
warehouse; and by this division of labor, each 
branch of the business will have the advantage 
of being constantly under the superintendence of 
a principal of the firm. Another advantage is, 
that by mutual discussion upon their affairs, the 
eoncern will be conducted witb wore discretion. 
The ignorance of one may be supplied by the 
knowledge of the other; the speculative dispo- 
sition of one may be restrained by the phlegmat- 
ic disposition of the other; the carelessness of one 
may be counteracted by the prudence of the oth- 
er. But the great advantage arising frou part- 
nerships is, that capital accumulates faster; 
thera can be a greater division of labor in a large 
establishment; there will be less proportionate 
expen-e ; the firm will be able to gain a greater 
amount of credit; and more confidence will be 
placed in their honor and integrity. It is very 
rare thal a dishonest failure is made by a firm. 
I Hur. Merchant's Magazine. 


_ JUDICIAL. 


Important Witt Case Decipen.—In the 
Circuit Court, the Jury in the Aspden Estate, 
came into the court, and rendered the following 
verdict — Phila. Ing. 

Ist. That the domicil or origin of Matthias 
Aspden, the testator, was in Pennsylvania. 

2nd. That at ine time of making his will, Dec. 
9, 1791, his domicil was in Pennsylvania. 

3id. That at the time of the death of the testa- 
tor, the 9th of August, 1824, his domicil was in 
Pennsylvania. 

4th. That between the 6th of Dec. 1791, and 
the 9ih of August, 1324, the domicil of Mat- 
thias Aspden was in Pennsylvania. 

The verdict establishes the right of the Ameri- 
can heirs to the estate of the testator, which 
amounts to something like six or seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 


iT FA slave case was decided in Philadelphia 
ou Monday, of some interest. Mr. Robert Tilgh- 
man, of New Orleans, bad taken a slave with 
him to Philadelphia. A writ of habeas corpus 
was sued out to set the slave free, and he was 
taken before Judge King. He decided that the 
right of sojourners to retain ther, slaves for six 
months, given by the act of 1730, having been 
expressly repealed by the act of 1847, the case 
stands on the common law and the general pro- 
visious of the act of 1780, which gives freedom 
to a slave voluntarily brought by his master from 
another slave State into Pennsylvania. 

The slave had been brought into Pennsylva- 
nia voluntarily by his master, and he could not 
be held as a slave. He was therefore discharged, 
uu other words was set free. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


MereorotocicAL Review or SEPTEMBER, 
1843.—.4t Louisville: 


Days. 6 4. u. 3. r. u. 10 r. u. Aspect 
1 51 80 68 Clear. 
2 51 81 67 ts 
3 54 83 70 ae 
4 55 87 74 s 
5 68 79 72 Variable. 
6 63 78 68 ” 

7 50 75 64 Clear. 
8 46 84 64 s 
9 66 81 72 Varlable. 

10 52 83 69 Clear. 

11 56 83 71 0 

12 61 81 73 Variable. 

13 60 73 70 Cloudy. 

14 71 77 75 s 


The mean temperature of the month was 64.3. 

The quantity of rain which fell was 1.34, viz: 
0 14th . 08, 16th .20, 20th .48, 21st . 36, 30th 

The prevailing winds were Northerly and Wes- 
terly; on the 4th, 13th, 19th, and 24th, the winds 
were South, S. S. E, S. S. W., and S. E.—on 
the 7th and 16th East. 


Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN OF OHIO, 


In opposition to the Compromise Bill, delivered in 
the Senale, July 24, 1848. 


Mr. President :—I should scarcely undertake to 
assign to the Senate a reason for prolonging this 
debate, especially after the very elaborate and 
lucid exposition of the bill now before us which 
has been given by the Senator from Vermont; ! 
fee] compelled, however, from various conside- 
rations, with which I will not trouble the Senate, 
to state in very few words, if that be possible, 
what my objections are to the passage of the bill; 
and, it may be, to offer some few observations in 
reply tosuch propositions as have been announ- 
ced at various limes during this debate, by Sena 
tors on the other side of the Chamber. I have 
listéned with great eagerness, since the com- 
mencement of this discussion, to every thing that 
has been said, with the most sincere and unfeign- 
ed desire to make myself acquainted with at least 
the primary elements and principles which enter 
into the composition of the bill. And! think I 
may say, without exposing myself tothe charge 
of egotism, that I feel as little the influences 
which have been spoken of by the Senator from 
Vermont as it is desirable that any gentleman, 
acting in the capacity of a legislator, should 
feel. I do not participate, however I may adver- 
tise gentlemen, in the belief which has been so 
constantly expressed during (his discussion, that 


this is a subject which is likely to produce that. 


terrible and momentous excitement that is spo- 
ken of. I believe if this principle was discussed 
solemnly and, so to speak, abstractedly from those 
extraneous circumstances too frequently adverted 
to here, that we should be much more likely to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion to ourselves, 
and at more satisfactory results | hope, to those 
who are to come after us. I have no belief that 
the passage of a law, such as is now before the 
Senate, will produce a disruption of the bonds 
that hold this Union together. 1 have no belief 
that the passage of the law so much deprecated 
by some gentlemen on this side, by the name, if 
you please, of the Wilmot l'roviso, could, by 
any possibility whatever, induce the Southern 
portion of the Union, which we are told is co 
much exciled on the subject, to tear themselves 
asunder from the constitutional compact by which 
we are all held together. Sir, if I entertained 
an opinion of this kind A should scarcely think a 
seat on this floor worth possessing for a single 
day. Ido not think the technical term spoken of 
by the Senator frem Vermont, the Wilmot 
Proviso,” cao of itself exercise that influence up- 
on siatesmen of exalted intellect af the South 
whicb has been intimated by gentlemen who have 
W in this debate. What is this terrible 

ilmot Proviso that has been erected here and 
elsewhere into such a raw head and bloody -bones, 
to use à very expressive phrase of the nursery? 
What isit? Why, sir, there are about me Sena. 
tors who know very well to whom the paternity 
of the * Wilmot Proviso,” as it has been receni- 
ly baptized, belonged. They know that the same 
gentleman who drafted the Declaratipo of Inde- 
pendence which 13 is bung up in our halis, and 
placed in our libraries, and regarded with the 
same reverence as our bible — ſor it has become 
a gospel of freedom all over the world as well 


after the founding of a young Eupire in tbe 
West, by virtue of that Ordinance, will so dese- 
crate the memory of Jefferson and spit on his 
grave, because we merely re-enact that Ordi- 
nance over a territory which has subsequently 
come into our possession. I have no idea that 
such consequences will follow from the pas- 
sage of such a law, as gentlemen have meditated. 
There must have been a strange revolution 
wrought in the minds of Southern gentlemen be- 
tween 1787 and 1847 if such consequences sre to 
follow. And I could not help observing while 
the Senator from Vermont was expressing those 
noble sentiments which every body, even those 
who do not feel them, must admire, telling us we 
should act independently of the excitement witb- 
out these walls, and that we shoula scorn those 
newspaper paragraphs in which we are vilified, 
written by those who know little of the motives 
by which we are influenced and who care less 1 
could not help observing that at Jast the Senator 
admonished us that there was an excitement 
abroad which we must allay, ang to do that he 
agreed to this bill, although it was somewhat diſ- 
ferent from that which he desired, so that the lion- 
hearted Senator from Vermont has agreed to this 
Compromise, as it is called, because there is an 
excitement which he wishes to allay by it. 
Sir, I desire to see gentlemen act and vote 
here as il there were nu excitement on the sub- 
ject. I should be very sorry at least, to allow 
any influences to operate upon my deliberate 
judgment, except thuse which belong tu the re- 
dalon of representative and constituent. It is 
the farthest Irom my intention of anything that 
can be conceived of to say anything in regard 
to this bill which may wound the feelings of gen- 
tlemen who have la bored so hard to produce 
something that would salissy us all. The Senator 
from Vermont has acted as he should have ac- 
ted, has acted nubly in relation to this matter, 
and | know very weil that he will be willing to 
accord to me the raue rule of action, the same 
independence that he has used; dnd Ì tear when 
l come to speak of the bill, I stall be under the 
necessity ol availing myself of what the gentle- 
man has called a special demurrer ;” for 1 do 
not think there is sucb pressing necessity for the 
passage of the bill as to oulige us lo forego the 
statement of such objections as we may enter- 
lain, Suppose you enact no law, what will hap- 
pen? Oregon has for wany years taken care of 
herself, and 1 believe on one or two occasions 
made beiter laws for herself than she is likely 
lo get at vur hauds. She has taken care of her- 
sell ever since she became an integral portion of 
the Union, by the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween us and Great Britain. How the new 
provinces may fare, what may bappen to New 
Mexico and California in the intermediate time 
which will elapse, if we should not be able to act 
upon this matter al the present session, is not a 
matter of much concern or apprebension with 
me, because | know they have been in your cus 
tody for a year or two and have pot complained 
at all for the want of legal enactmentsa—they 
have only complained (that you have made too 
free use of gunpowder. Rather thao not act ia 
the matter fully and defintuvely, as 1 would if 
there were no ewergeucy, I would allow those 
provinces to lake care of luemselves for another 
twelve months, and come here at the beginniog 
of a new session, ready to act upon the subject 
as my Judgment should dictate. 

Now, Sir, io the first place, l understand we 
have a message from the President, although I 
believe st has not been adverted to by any one, 
calling upon us to designate the boundaries of 
these territories of New Mexico and Califor- 
na: and another branch of the Legislature has 
been anxiously looking to the geography of those 
countries, und acing their history, and are as yet 
incapable of determining where lexas ends and 
New Mexico begius; and they have been under 
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the necessity of applying to the Chief Magistrate 
lo give them a lesson in geography. What the 
substance of the information they have received 
was, I Jo not know, bul] have been informed, 
upon the floor of the Senate, tbat Texas extends 
to the banks of the Rio Grande. 
If this be so, I must be permilted to look to the 
. gentlemen of the Committee for information as 
to how much is left for New Mexico, what ex- 
tent of territory, and what amount of population? 
Is it worth while to establish a Territorial Go- 
vernment there, if it be true that Texas extends 
to the Rio Grande? I think it will be found that 
there will be but a fragment of New Mexico left, 
so far as population is concerned. Jt will be 
very convenient, perhaps, to attach it to the Go- 
vernment of California. If yousend your go- 
vernors and other officers there without estab- 
lishing the boundaries, there will be a conflict of 
territorial jurisdiction. Is it not expedient to 
settle it now, when you are founding new go. 
vernments there; and placing side by side insti- 
tutions which may be very di-similar? Ii is per- 
fectly certain that Texas will extend her laws to 
the Rio Grande, and if she does, she will com- 
prehend within her jurisdiction a large propor- 
tion of the population of what was formerly New 
Mexico. Here then is my special demurrer. 
Under other circumstances | am sure the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would agree with me that it is 
indispensable to the governments which we are 
about to establish, that the limits of their juris- 
diction should be defined, although J do not know 
thal this would be an insuperable objection with 
me if the other portions of the bill were such as 
] could give my assent to. n 
And now J intend, in few words, to state why 
I object to this Compromise bill. Sir, there is 
no one—tbere can be no one—who does not de- 
sire that every subject of legislation which 
comes before the Senate should be settled’ har- 
moniously, and, if it might be so, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of every Senator. But, Sir, 
in my judgment, with this subject as it stands 
before us, it would be arrogant presumption to 
undertake to vote upon this bill, with a question 
before us which we undertake to transfer to the 
Judiciary D+ partment of the country. How is 
this? Is it not a new thing in out legislation, 
‘when a system of policy is proposed, and the 
constitutional propriety of that policy is quts- 
tioned, to pass an act lor the purpose of getting 
a case befure the Supreme Court, that that Court 
may instruct the Senate of the Uniteg States as 
to constitutional duty in the matter? Sir, if we 
know certainly what that jaw will be, need there 
be any hesitancy how we shall vote upon this 
bill? Can any one suppose that the Senator from 
Georgia, or the Senator from South Carolina, if 
they believed that the litigation that 1s proposed 
by this bill to be brought into the judicial tribu- 
nals of the country would result contrary to their 
determination of what the law should be, that 
they would be in favor of such a bill as this? 
Does any one believe that if the Senator from 
Vermout could anticipate that the Supreme 
Court of the United States might decide. that 
Congress, being silent upon the subject, had al- 
lowed slavery to pass, at its pleasure, into these 
newly sequired Territories, and to become paris 
of the municipal institutions of those Territories, 
and to decide, also, that if Congress had enacted 
a prohibitory law, it could not have gone there, 
de would vote for this bill? Certainly he would 
not. Is there any necessity that tbere should be 
a probibitory law passed in order that the ques- 
tion ol slavery shail be presented with the aid of 
Congressional legislation to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? I will not undertake to 
say that | differ with the Senator from Vermont 
in à single legal propositien that he has laid 
down. I regard slavery as a local institution. 
J believe it rests on that basis as the only one that 
can give it a moment's security. I believe it 
cannot be carried, by the power of the master 
over bis servant, one inch beyond the territorial 
limits of the power that makes the law. I bo- 
lieve that a slave carried by his master into the 
territory about which we are talking, if slavery 
‘pe-abolished there, will be free from the moment 
be enters the Territory, and any attempt to ex- 
ercise power over him as a slave will be nuga- 
tory. That is my judgment. But would guard 
against any doubt on this subject. I would so 
act that there should be nothing leſt undone on 
my part to prevent the admission of slaves; for 
1 am free to declare that jf you were to acquire 
the country that lies under the line, the hottest 
country to be found on the globe, where the 


white man is supposed not to be able to work, I 
would not allow you to take slaves there, if sla- 
very did not exist there already. More than 
that, I would abolish it if I could, if it did exist. 
These are my opibions, and they always have 
been the same. N they were the opinions 
of Washington up to the hour of his death, and 
they were the opinions of Jefferson and of others 
who, in the infancy of the institution, saw and 
deplored its evils, and deprecated its continuance, 
and would have taxed themselves to the utmost 
to exterminate it then. I possess no opinion on 
the subject that I have not deriyed from these 
sources. 

l have only to say that those opinions have al- 
ways received the concurrence of wy own under- 
standing upon the best investigation that l have 
been able to give to the subject. J find the insti- 
tution existing in several States of the Union, 
under the guarantees of the Constitution, and | 
find that as a I gislator, I am forbidden to act 
upon the subject by the Constitution which |] am 
sworn to support; and being thus forbidden, | 
would not interpose as I would upon every spol on 
the face of the earth where by law I. am not forbid- 
den. Sir, what has been your practice on the 
subject, if at any time in the progress of the 
afaire of this Government you have acquired 
territory where siavery existed,—what did you do 
with it?) With the forecast of a statesman you 
took upon yourselves the difficulties of managing 
it. 

When Louisiana was acquired such was the 
tone of publio sentiment—and | take upop my- 
self to say that if it had been in the power of 
Congress to abolish it then they would have done 
so—if they had not foreseen the state of things 
that would have been consequent upon such an 
act, they would have abolished slavery in Loui- 
siana. What did they do in regard to the North- 
wesi Territory m 1787? These were the men 
who gave directions ta. pudlic opinion. Would 
to God they had something to do with public 
opinion now ! : | 

They abolisbed slavery in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Ii is true it did not exist there to any great 
extent, except m a Jew French setilemenis, com- 
prehending lilinoss aud part of what is now the 
State of Indiana. Aud why did they dost? Why 
did the men_ who then exercised the power of 
the whole confederacy—the men who were the 
ler ing spirits who formed the Constitution of 
the United States—why did they, in 1787, abolish 
slavery in that territory? Did their opinions 


suddenly change, so as tu entertain such an ab- 


horrence of slavery tbat they abolished it wher- 
ever they could, though sovereignty piled on 
sovereignty endeavored to invade that land con- 
secrated to free institutions by that law? Thus 
was the patrimony of Virgivia transferred to the 
United States; and thus did they who offered 
tbat pairimony and nobly gave it lo the whole 
Union, forbid that slavery should ever pollute its 
oil. And, sir, is there any name on the historic 


page of Virgwia more illuatrious than that ef 
e , 


fferson? aoe 

Why there is scarcely a Virginian who dares 
to have an opinion contrary io the lightest thougbt 
that he ever expressed. Aud is it sa, that we 


are now to be required for the sake of some ima- 


ginary balance of power to carry slavery inte a 


country where it does not pow exist? That, sir, 
is the question now propounded by this bill. The 
Senator from Vermont is satisfied that slavery 
cannot be extended lo these territories. I believe, 
il bis confidence in the judicial tribunals of the 
country was well founded thal slavery could 
not possibly go into these territories, provided 
the Senate is right both as to law and the facw.. 
l ask every member of the Senate—perbaps | 
may be less informed than any—whether slavery 
does pot exist by some Mexican law, at this hour, 
in California ? 

Mr. Hannegan [in his seat]. It does exist; 
Peon slavery exists there. e oe 

Mr. Corwin. I would thank the Senator from 
Indiana if he will inform me what Peon slavery 
is; and really | ask the question for the purpose 
of obtaining information. | desire to know its 
conditions. Is it transmissable by inheritance? 
Does the marvellous doctrine of which the Hos. 
Senator from Virginie spoke as being part and 
parcel of the law adopted in Virginia partus se- 
guilur venirem—prevail? le that holy ordinance, 
that the offspring of the womb of her who is a 
ee must necessarily be slaves also there recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Hannegan.—As I understand, slavery ex- 


ists in California and New Mexico, as it does 
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throughout the Republic of Mexico, and 1s 
termed Peon slavery—sliavery for debt, by which 
the creditor has a right to hold the debtor through 
all time in a far more absolute bondage than that 
by which any southern planter holds his slaves 
ere. , 

Mr. Corwin.—So it has been described to me, 

I have not seen the Mexican laws upon the sub. 


ject, but the atatement just mgde agrees with 


that of many gentlemen who profess to know 
something on the subject, and therefore Il am in- 
clined to think that it is 60, and that these pegs 
ple ere the aubjects of that infernal law. ‘The. 
Senator from Delaware, the other day, informed 
us that the Committee have not given to. the peo» 
ple of California and New Mexico the right of 
suffrage, because they were incapable of exer- 
cng it—because a large proportion of them 
were of the colored races. N ow, supposing that 
io be the case, and supposing (he proposition to 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States—was siavery an institution of New 
Mexico—what would be the answer? If the 
Senator from Indiana were there to make re- 
sponse, he would reply in the affirmative; he 
would say that the institution of slavery was 
there—tbat to besure it bad its modifications, 
and its peculiarities, but that ıt was still siavery, 
though there might not have existed a law as 
strong as that glorious principle of free govern- 
ment spoken of by the Senator from Virginia 
parlus sequilur venirem. If, sir, these three Lat- 
in words con condemn to everlasting slavery the 
posterity of a woman who is a slave, may not 
that municipal regulation of which we are now 
speaking in California and New Mexico, with 
equal propriety be denominated slavery? 1 find, 
then, slavery, as it is called, existing here to a 
degree ; and to all practical purposes as lasting 
and inexorable as in the State of Virginia; and 
thérefore the whole of the hypothesis of the 
gentleman from Vermont falis to the ground as 
a matter of fact, inasmuch as the Supreme 
Court will decide (hat slavery existed there, and 
that therefore the whole sluve population of 
the United States may be transferred to that 
country. 

Mr. Phelps — The gentleman will excuse me, I 
spoke of African slavery. 

Mr. Corwin—Of that I am aware. l speak 
now of the general proposition. Now this is a 
very Curious spectacle presented this day and for 
weeks past in the American Cungress, and one 
cannot help pausing at this point, and reflecting 
upon the events of the last few years. On look- 
ing back at what has happeued in that period, 
Dam sure that the magnanimous spirit of the 
Senator from South Carolina himself will be 
obliged to concede to the Northern States at least 
some apology for the slight degree of excite- 
ment on this subject. His bypothesis is, that into 
every portiou of tbis newly acquired territory 
California not excepted—every slaveholder d 
the United States has the right to migrate to- 
morrow, aud carry with him bis slaves—bolding 
them there forever, subject only to the abolition 
of slavery when these territories shall be made 
into slates and come into the Union. What then 
would be those few chapiers in our history? 
We find ourselves now in the posseasion of Ter- 
ritories with a population of one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, if lam correctly informed, 
in California and New Mexico. The best au- 
thenlicated history of the social institutions of 
that population, informs us that there exists 
there, at this moment, a species of slavery as 
absolute and inexorable as exists anywhere on 
the face of the rarih; and that about five in six 
of the population of that country are subjected 
to the iron rule of this abominable institution 
there. 

Now I do not expect that any man will rise up 
and say that because an individual happens to be 
the debtor of snother, he shall have his own per- 
son sold into slavery ; and not only that, but that 
the curse shall extend—worse than that of the 
Hebrew, not to the third and fourth generation, 
but to the remotest posterity of that unfortunate 


man. Nobody will pretend to rise up in delence 


of such a proposition as that. Now then, I will 
give over the criticism. Suppose there isa law - 
in New Mexico, which obliges a man to work all 
the days of his life fur another, because be hap- 
pens to owc him five doliars, by some means con- 
rived by the creditor to keep him always his 
debtor. Do you intend that that law shail exist 
there for an hour? Well, you have made a law 
here, that your law-makers who are to go to New 
Mexico and California, shall not touch the sub- 
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ject of slavery ; and if that which is designated 
in the popular language of that country, slavery, 
` exists there, do you indeed send abroad, as you 
promised to do, your missionary of liberty? You 
went there with the sword, and made jt red in 
the blood of those people! What did you tell 
them? We come to give you freedom!” In- 
stead of that, you enact in your code here— 
bloody as that of Pha®ah—that there shall be 
judges and lawgivers over them, but that they 
shall make no law touching that slavery to which 
five out of six of them are subjected. 

I think these things are worthy of considera- 
tion. Ihave looked at them with some concern, 
because I was one of those who preuicted from 
the beginning that this would be the result of 
your acquisition. I have always thought since 
that hour when you went abroad with your hy- 
pocritical pretence that you had gone forth in the 
spirit of love, to give liberty to the captives and 
to set the Poeans tree, that when you had got your 
iron hoof upon these peuple your cuckoo note 
would be changed—that this dove-like accent 
would become the roar of the Jion—and that, in- 
stead of extending the blessings of peace and the 
oil of consolation to the oppressed of Mexico, you 
would put the iron heel of Negro Slavery as well 
as that of Poean siavery upon them. All this | 
have expected. 1 was about to say that this was 
a spectacle worthy of anybody’s curiosity about 
the noon of the Nineteenth Century. We turned 
around and said to the world that we designed to 
take nothing by conquest, and for two years, 
while you progress through Mexico and all that 
land is crimsoned with blood—while you make 
your way manifest as that of the Israelites in 
their march, by the cloud of smoke in the day 
time and the fire that you made in the night— 
you ceased not to proclaim that you woul. take 
nothing by conquest; that you meant not to con- 
quer but to subdue a feeble people. Now, what do 
you hear? You say this land was conquered by the 
common blood of the country; you trace back ite 
consideration which you have paid for this coun- 
try tothe blood and the bones of the gallant men 
that you sent there to be sacrificed ; and pointing 
to the unburied curses of her sons who have fal- 
len there, the South exclaims: “ These— these 
constitute my title lo carry my slaves to that 
Jand ! li was purchased by the blood of my sons.” 
The aged parent, bereft of his children, and the 
widow with the family that remains, desire to go 
there to better their fortunes, if it may be, and 
pointing to the graves of husband and children, 
excluim: ‘*There—there was the price paid 
for our portion of this territury !” Is that 
true? li that coud be made out—if you dare 
put that upon your record—il you can as- 
vert that you hold the country by the strong hand, 
then you have a right to go there with your 
slaves. If we of the North have united with you 
of the South in this expedition of piracy, and 
robbery, and murder, that oldest law among men 
— honor among thieves”—requires us tu divide 
it with you equally. [Laugher and subdued ap- 
pluuse.} Nay, more: It is only a hitting finale 
to that infernal tragedy, that after having slaughi- 
ered fifty thousand human beings, in order to ex- 
tend your authority over these one hundred and 
fifty thousand, the murder should be followed by 
the slavery of every one that can be made sub- 
ject to the law uf power! $ 

Sir, if it be true that you hold this territory 
by conquest, you hold it precisely by the same 
right that the Virginian holds his slave to-day, 
and by no other. You have stolen the man, anu 
with the strong hand have torn him from his 
own home—part of his family you have killed, 
and the rest you have bound in chains and brought 
to Virginia! Then, in accordance wilh the 
brand which it seems the Almighty has impres- 
sed upon poor women—parlus sequitur ventrem — 
you cundemn to slavery, to the remotest poste- 
rity, the offspring ot your captive! It is the same 
right originally in both cases. ‘This right of con- 
quest is the sume as thal by which aman may 
hold another in bondage. You may make it intu 
a law if you please: you may enact that it may 
be so: ıt may be Convenient to do so: after per- 
peirating the original sin, it may be better to do 
so. But the case is not allered; the source of 
the right remains unchanged. What is the mean- 
ing of the old Roman word servus? I proless 
no great skill in philological learning, but J can 
very well conceive how somebody, look ing into 
this thing, might understand what was the law 
in those days. The man’s life was saved when 
his enemy conquered him in battle. He became 
servus, the man preserved by his magnanimous 
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foe ; and perpetual slavery was thought to be a 
boon preferable to death. That was the way in 
which slavery began. Has anybody found out on 
the face of the earth a man fool enough to give 
himself up to another, and beg him ‘to make him 
his slave? 1 do not know of one such instance 
under Heaven. Yet it may be so. Still I think 
not one man of my complexion under the Cau- 
casian race could be found quite willing to do 
that! [General laughter.!] 

This right, which you are now asserting to 
this country, exists in no other foundation than 
the law of force, and that was the original law, 
by which one man appropriated the services and 
will of another to himself. Thus far we have 
been brought, after having fought for th is coun- 
try and conquered it. The solemn appeal is 
made to us—** Have we not mingled our blood 
with yours in acquiring this country?” Sure, my 
brother! But did we mingle our blood with 
yours for the purpose of wresting this country 
by force from this people? That is the question. 
You did not say so six months ago. You dare 
not say so now! You may say that it was pur- 
chased, as Louisiana or as Florida was, with the 
common treasury of the country; and then we 
come to the discussion uf another proposition: 
What right do you acquire to establish slavery 
there? But i was about to ask of some gentle - 
man—the Senator from South Carolina for in- 
stance—whose eye ata glance has comprehended 
almost the history of the world, what he sup- 
ge will be the history of this, our Mexican 

ar, and these, our Mexican acquisitions, il we 
should give to it the direction which he desires? 
Ido not speak of the propriety of slave labor 
being carried anywhere. 1 will waive that ques- 
tion entirely. hat is it of which the Senator 
from Vermont has told us this morning, and of 
which we have heard so much during the last 
three weeks? Every gale that floats across the 
Allantic comes freightec with the deathgruans of 
a King; every vessel that touches your shores 
bears with her tidings that the captives of the 
Old World are at last becoming tree—that they 
are seeking, through blood and slaughter— blindly 
and madly, it may be—but nevertheless reso- 
lutely—deliverauce from the fetters that have 
held them in bondage. Who are they? The 
whole of Europe. And itis only about a year 
ago, I believe, that that officer of the Turkish 
Empire who holds sway in Tunis, one of the clu 
slave markets of tbe world, whose prisons for- 
merly received those of our people teken upon 
the high seas and made slaves to their captors-— 
announced to the world that everybody should 
there be free. And, if I um not mistaken, i: Will 
be found that this magic line which the Senator 
from South Carolina believes has been drawn 
around the globe which we inhabit, with the 
view of separating freedom and slavery— 36 deg. 
30 min.—brings this very Tunis into that region 
in which by the ordinance of God men are tu be 
held im bondage! Allover the world the air is 
vocal with the shouts of men made free. What 
dues it all meau? li means that they have been 
redeemed from political servitude ; and in God's 
name I ask, if nt be a boon to mankind to be tree 
irom political servitude, must it noi be accepted 
əs matter of some gratulation that they have 
been relieved from absolute subjection to the ar- 
bitrary power of others? What do we say ol 
them? 1 am not speaking of the propriety of 
this thing; it may be all wrong, and these poor 
fellows in Paris, who have stout hands and will- 
ing hearts, anxious to earn their bread, may be 
very comiortabie in fighting for it. li way be all 
wrong to cul off the head of a King or send hin. 
across the Channel. The problem of Free Go- 
vernnent, as we Call il, is not, at seems, yet 
solved. it may be highly improper and foolish 
in Austria aud Germany to send away Metter- 
nich and say, We will look into this business 
ourselves.“ According to the doctrine preached 
in these Hails—in tree America—insiead ol 
sending sbouts ol congratulation across the water 
to these people, we should send lo them groans 
and commisseration for their folly, calling on 
them to beware how they lake this business into 
tbeir own hands— informing them that universal 
liberty is a curse; thal as ope man is born with 
a right to govern an Empire, he and his posterity 
(as Louis Philippe of Orleans maintained when 
be announced tbat his son should sit on the 
throne when he left it) must continue lo exercise 
thal power, because in their case it is not exactly 
partus sequitur ventrem, bul partus sequitur patrem 
tbat is all the diflerence. |Lauguter.] Ihe crown 
foMows the father! Under your law the chain 


follows the mother ! 
feeling. ] 

It was a law in the Colonies about 76 that 
Kings had a right to govern us. George Guelph 
tben said ‘‘partus sequitur patrem”—My son is born 
to be your ruler. And at the very time when 
Virginia lifted up her hand and appealed to the 
God of justice—the common father of all men— 
to deliver her from that accursed maxim and its 
consequences, that one man was born—as Jef- 
ferson said—booted and spurred to ride another, 
it seems that by the Hon. Senator’s account of 
it, she adhered io another maxim, to wit: that 
another man should be born to serve Virginia. 
l think this maxim of kings being born to rule, 
and others being born unly to serve, are both of 
the same family, and ought to have gone down to 
the same place whence, I imagine they came, 
long azo, together. 1 do not think that your 
palus sequitur ventrem had much quarter shown it 
at Yorktown on a certain day you may remem- 
ber ;1 think that when the lion of England crawled 
in the dust, beneath the talons of your eagles, 
and Cornwallis surrendered to George Washing- 
ington, that maxim, that a man was born to rule, 
went down, not to be secn among us again for- 
ever; and I think that partus sequitur ventrem, io 
the estimation of all sensible men, disappeared 
along with it. So the men of that day thought. 
And we are thus brought to the consideration of 
the pruper interpretation of that language of 
those men which has been somewhat criticised 
by the Senator from South Carolina. What did 
they mean when they said in the Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are born equally 
free? They had been contending that, if we on 
this side of the water were to be taxed by the 
Imperial Parliament of England, we had a right 
to say who should represent us in that Parha- 
ment. Ineed not refer gentlemen to the argu- 
ments then advanced. l need not refer tne Sena- 
tor from Virginia to his own loca! history, which 
informs him that, throughout the whole Revolu- 
tionary period, the people in all the shires and 
towns were meeting aud pressing resolutiGns, as 
that book of American archives, that you have 
authorized to be perpetuated, will show you, 
complaining to the Cruwn uf England of the im- 
portation of staves into this county. And why 
did they couwplain? Let their own documents 
tell their own story. Thea, men in that genera- 
tion, in Virginia, m Connecticut—ys the Senator 
before me will see by reierring to the Dook in 
MS3S.—cverywhere throughout the C. louies, 
suid—** While we are cuniending fur the com- 
mon rights of humanity, against the Crowo of 
England, it does not vecume us to enslave men 
aud hold them in slavery.” ‘They «byected to 
the introdution of slaves into this country 
throngh the intervention of tbe slauve-trade, be- 
cause it was a wrong perpetrated upon the slave 
himself, and espectaily because it prevented the 
settlement of the country by artesans, mechan- 
ics and laboring husbaudmen. Å venture the as- 
sertion that not three counties in the State of 
Virginia can be named in which resolutions of 
that character were not passed. In 1784, not 
lar from this Capitol, where we are now engaged 
in talking about the transter of the slave-trade 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, there was a 
meeting in Fairfax at which one George Wash- 
ington, Esq, presided. Some young gentlemen 
may know something of him. He was a tubac- 
co planter, sir, at Mount Vernon. ‘lhe resolu- 
tions passed ou thal occasion declared the iuten- 
tion of the meeting lo refrain from purcuusing 
any slaves, and their delermmation to have no- 
thing to do with the slave-trude— because the in- 
trovuction of slaves into this cuuntry prevenled iu 
settlement by tree whites. his thea, was the 
opinion in Virginie at that time; aud it was the 
opinion in Geurgia lov. A convocation of men 
trom every county in that State assembled—as Í 
find by this ock — ass iunbled at Darien, and re- 
solved the Very saine things, giving the same 
reasons. The men of tnat generation un- 
derstood the work ol fo.ding a new coun- 
try. They knew what was best for an la- 
laut people just struggling soto existence. If 
(heir opinions are worth auything—iſ the opin- 
ions ol the venerated men are to be considered as 
authority —1 ask Southern gentleman what they 
mean when they ask me to extend to the distant 
shores of the Pucitic Ocean the slave - trade be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia, and that aimost 
unknown country? 1 am considering the pro- 
prieiy ol doing this (thing if ine question were 
now forthe first time presented to us. l ask any - 
Southern man if thers were not a slave oa ths 
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Continent, would you send your ships to Africa | these gentlemen, or the gentleman from Georgia 
and bring them here? Suppose this confedera- | on the other side of the Chamber, [Mr. Johnson,] 


tion of ours had been formed before a slave exis- 
ted in it, and suppose here in the year of grace, 
1848, you had acquired California and New 
Mexico, and you were told that there existed a 
modified system of slavery there, and that they 
wanted laborers there, would a Senator rise in 
his place and say we will authurize the African 
siave-trade in order to introduce laborers into 
our infant Colonies? If we would not bring thein 
from the shores of Africa—buying them with 
partus sequitur venirem branded on them some- 
where, how can you prove to me that it would 
be right to transfer them from Maryland? If 
slavery were a curse to you in the beginning, but 
struck its routs so deep into your social and mu- 
nicipal system, as was tien said, that it could not 
be eradicated entirely, how is it that you cull 
upon me as a matter of conscience and duly, 
to transfer this curse to an area of square miles 
greatly exceeding that of the thirteen States, 
whea the confederation was formed? If it is so, 
thai it is an evil—and so all our S.atesmen have 
pronounced il, and so all your eminent men, with 
the exception of a few in modern times, have 
regarded it—how fs it that you call upon me to 
extend it to those vast dominiuns which you have 
recently acquired? Is it true that! am obliged 
to receive 3 my family a man with the small 
pox or the leprosy, that they may be iufected ? 
i know you do not consider it in that light now. 
Bult the gentleman from Virginia has said that it 
must be done. Why? Because it is compassion 
to the slave. He cannot be nurtured in Virginia; 
your lands are worn out. Sir, that statement 
sounded ominous in my ears. It gave rise to 
sume reflection. Why are your lands worn out? 
Are the lands of Pennsylvania worn out? Are 
those of Connecticut worn out? ds not Massa- 
chuse tis more productive to day than wheu the 
foot of the white maa was first impressed upon 
ber soil? Your lauds are worn out because the 
slave has turned pale the land wherever he has 
eet down his black foot! It is slave-labor that 
həs done all this. Aud must we then extend to 
these territusies that which produces sterility 
wherever it is ſound, till bleak and barren deso- 
lation shall cover the whole land? if you can 
call upon me as a maticr ol compassion to send 
the slave to California and Oregon, you can call 
upon me by the same sacred obligation io receive 
him into Ohio as a slave; ard i would be just 
as much bound, as a citizen of Ohio, to say that 
the Constitution should be construed so as to ad- 
mit slaves there because they have made the 
land in Virginia barren, and they and their mas- 
ters were perishing, till Ohio, had also become 
a howling wilderness. ‘That reason will not do. 
Sensitive as they may appear to the morbid 
benevolence spoken vl—wilh which I have no 
spmpaisy at all—aud tender hearted as I am, I 
can ste through that—the citizens of Ohio can 
not accept these men upon such terms. 

What is there in the way, then, of my giving 
an intelligent vote on this subject? Nothing at 
all. I would take this bill in a moment it 1 nud 
faith in the processes throngh which that law is 
to pass until u becomes a law in the chamber be 
jow. But 1 bave vol that ſanh, and Í will tell 
t: e gentleman why. Ii is a sad commentary up- 
on ine perlection of huma reason that, with but 
very lew exceptions, gentlemen coming froma 
slave State—aad I think | have one behind me who 
ought always to be before me [Mr. Badger)— 
witb a very few exceptions, all eminent lawyers 
on this floor from that section of the country 
have argued that you ‘have no right to prohioit 
the introduction of slavery into Oregon, Caliſor- 
nia and New Mexico; while, on the other hand, 
there is not a man Jo the Free States, learned or 
unlearned, clerical or lay, who bas any preten- 
sions to legal knowledge, but believes in hts con- 
science that you nave a right to probibil slavery. 
Is not that a commentary upon that wonderiul 
thing called human reason ? 


Mr. Underwood—lIt is regulated by a line! 


Mr. Corwin—Yes, by 36 deg. 30 min., and 
what is black on one side vi the line and white 
on the other, turning to jet black again wh en re- 
stored to its origival locality. How is that? Can 
l have confidence in the Supreme Court of the 
United States when my confidence fails in Sena- 
tors uround me here? Do | expect that the mem- 
bers of that body will be less careful than the 
Senators from Georgia and South Carolina to 
orm their opinions without any regard to selfish 


or the learned Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. Da- 
vis] who thought it exceedingly infamous that we 
should attempt to restrain the Almighty in the 
execution of his purposes as revealed to us by 
Moses—can I suppose that these Senators, with 
all he terrible responsibilities which press upon 
us when engaged in legislating for a whole En- 
pire, came to their conclusions without the uiost 
anxious deliberation? And yel, on one side of 
the line, in the slave states, the Constitution reads 
yea, while on the other, after the exercise of an 
equal degree of intelligence, calmness and de- 
liberation, the Constitution is found to read nay. 
l [To be Continued.] l 


Statistics. 


Raitways IN Encrann.—The following from 
the London Banker's Magazine will be. found in- 
teresting at the present time:— 

Account of the amount of share capital actually 
paid up by railway companies, of the loans 
borrowed up to the Ist of December, 1847 :— 

Amount of share capital actual! 
paid up on Ist December, 1847, 4121, 641.584 

Total debts of the railway compa- 


nies on Ist December, 1847, 39 514.895 
Total 4161, 156,479 


The results of the Parliamentary sessons of 
1845 and 1846, were as follows, as respects the 
capital authorized to be raised by railway com- 


panies :— 
Railway Number Subscribed Loans 
sanctioned. of miles. capital. aulhorized. 


1844 104 27462 431.890.474 £13,671 ,038 
1846 250 4,6181 57,575,690 42,318,983 
Totals 354 7,3651 49,568, 164 £55,996 976 


Capital subscribed as above 89,566, 164 


Total authorized to be raised in 
1845 and 1846, 

Add railway capital previously 
raised from 1823 to 1844, 


4145, 563.140 
80,309,417 


Total railway capital and loans 225,872,557 

A parliamentary paper, recently issued, con- 
firms the above calculation of. the amonnt of 
railway capital authorized to be raised, making 
the amount, however, larger, in consequence ol 
having to estimate the capital of some compa- 
nies which had not furnished particulars, and 
because it includes the lines authorized in 1847. 
The return in quesuon issued from ** the office of 
Commissioners of Railways, Whitehall,” and 
dated 18th April, 1848, gives the following par- 


food is more largely used than in any other, 
while Indian corn is substituted for wheat by a 
large class, and especially the slave population, 
it is assumed that en estimate of three bushels of 
wheat each for the entire population, or three 
and a half each, excluding slaves, would be 
about correct. The estimate for Indian corn is 
five bushels each, rye half a bushel. buckwheat a 
quarter of a bushel. This gives an aggregate of 
eight and three-quarters of grain for each inha- 
bitant. An allowance 1s also made for animals 
say five bushels each of corn for horses and 
swine, one bushel per head for neat cattle, and 
one-quarter of a bushel per head for sheep. 
Poultry, it is supposed, consumes about 5,000,000 
bushels of corn during the year. ~ 

The allowance for seed is 6,000,000 bushels of 
corn ; for wheat, one bushel in ten; rye, one in 
eight; buckwheat, one in sixteen; and oats, one 
in twenty. : 

For distilling. the estimate is 25,000,000 busn- 
els of corn, and 10,000,000 of rye. 

These premises lead to the following conclu- 
sions relative to the surplus : 


Wrear. Ss SURPLUS 
Productiun, 1847, bu. 114 245,500 
Seed 11.421.550 
Consumption 2,229, 200 
73.663, 750 
40,581,750 
Corn. 
Production bu. 539,350,000 
Seed 6.000.000 
Consumption 103,732,000 
By animals 230,963,096 
Distilling, &c. 25 000,000 
—_— 365, 695.096 f 
j ——— 173,654,904 
Ryx. 
Production bn. 29,222,700 
Seed 3,652,587 
Consumption 10,374,200 
Distilling * 10,000,000 
puen 24,025,787 
5,196,913 
BCcxwUNAr. 
Production bu. 11, 674, 278 
Seed 723, 343 
Consumption 6, 000. 000 
6,723,343 
4,950,935 
Total bu. 224,334,502 


With regard to the disposition of the surplus, 
the Commissioner says that the principal corn 
purchasing countries of the world are Great Bri- 
tain, France, Holland, the West India Islands, 
British American colonies, Brazil and South 
America generally. ‘hey annually require about 
33,000,000 bushels of wheat, exclusive of other 
grain, as follows: 


ticulars of railway capital up to that date:— - Bushely. 
Railway capital Estimation for Com- Great Britain 20,600,000 
authorized to be panies from whom | France & 000,000 
l raised. no returns West Indies generally 2.500, 000 
By shares, £222 953,944 429,832,620 British American Colonies F 2,500,000 
By vans, 71.348.096 10, 152,935 North America generally 350,000 
à = — | South Ameriea generally 1,900,060 
Total £29 4,302,040 £39 935,558 | Holland 1599 009 
Stogk created 196, 243 541 26,392,127) Total 33,000,000 


Grain Trape or THE U. Stratres.—Growth— 
Consumplion—and Supply.—TbLe Commissioner ol 
Patents, has divided the subject under three 
heauve—first, the production in 1847—second, the 
consumption and the surplus—and third, the dis- 
position of that surplus. According to his esti- 
mate, the whole crop was as follows: i 


Breadstuffs. 
Indian Corn bu. 539,350,000 
W heat e 114,245,500 
Rye 29, 22,790 
Buck wheat „ 11,673, 200 


—.— 694,491,700 
Grain not used for bread: 


Oats bu. 167,867,000 

Barley ** 5.049.020 
— — 173, 516,950 
„Total grain 868, 088, 650 

Other articles of food: 

Potatoes bu. 100,950,000 
Beans and Peas 00, 000, 000 
Rice . Ibs, 103,640, 390 
Estimated population of U. States 20, 746, 400 


The usual computation of statistic is, that five 
bushels of wheat are consumed by each indi- 


This is the estimate for the demand under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Of course a plentiful har- 
vest will diminish it, while on the other hand a 
short harvest, or destruction of some crop like 
the potato, will greatly increase it. In 1847 it 
was greatly increased by the latler cause. 

If the above estimate, and that which precedes 
it, are correct, the surplus wheat crop of- the 
United States is more than sufficient to supply 
the ordinary deficiencies of gil that portion of 
the world which is likely, under any circum- 
stances, to require it. 

The principal grain-exporting countries in Eu- 
rope appear to be Russia, Prussia, Denmark and 
Sweden; in Asia, Syria; in Africa, Bzypt. Two 
estimates of the exports of these countries are 
given in the report. The first was prepared for 
the London Market Lane Express, in April of 
last year, and includes (as we understand) all 
deacriptions of grain. 


COUNTRIES. Bushels. 

Russia on the Black Sea 16. 000, 000 

be Danube 12,000,000 

. Northern Ports 4,000,000 

Egypt and Syria 4,000,000 
Prüssian Pomerania and Danish ports on 

the Baltic 1.600,000 


geme f,r.4tt 2.5 


ail 
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Mr. Burke infers that the whole quantity of | of the population of the Union, according to the 
wheat for exportation, by the grain-exporting | census of 1840, these seventeen counties produce 
countries of the world, excluding the United | one forty-second part of all the grain raised in 
States, is not far from 20,000,000 bushels, and | the United States. 
that the great rival of the United States is Rus- 
Sia. i 

She produces the most and sells it the cheap- 
est, certainly at the port of Odessa on the Black 
sea. She has, however, but few ports, and her 


lected, in all cases when paid under protest, will 
be refunded by the collector. 
LM. T. Jour. Commerce. 


The amount of U. S. Stock of the loan of 
1848, negotiated by Corcoran & Riggs, issued at 
1 7 during the past week was $556,- 

0. 


An order has been received at the Sub-treasu- 


Annexed is a statement showing the compara- 
tire commerce of New York and Boston in 1832 
and 1847. The number of foreign arrivals at each 
port was as follows: 


transportations from the interior are not so great New York. Boston. ry New Yotk, to pay the Mexican instalment 
as those possessed by the United States. It is 1832, 1.808 1064 | now due in that city. The sum paid there will 
doubtful, too, whether Russia can produce grain] 1847, 3,146 2.739 de about $800,000, in this city about $300,000, 
cheaper than the Western States of the American — and in Boston about $400,000, making an aggre- 
1 From inquiries submitted during the Increase 1.338 1.675. | gate of $1,500,000. e 
ast summer, it appears that the cost of growing ; 3 i 
wheat in the United States is as follows: Foreign Imports. Coat TRADE or PENN3YLYANIA :— . 
; New York. Boston. | By Lehigh Navig. to Oct. 19, 579.997 tons. 
n NEW ate wim. e $50 995.924 $15,760 572 | Schuylkill Navig. to Oct. 26, 374.422 . 
Pennsylvania 60 u 1837, 96,036.257 46,110,761 Phil. and Reading R. R. 1,052,101 
3 ; y t se — a — o * — — 
Mite TR 28 10 6% Jncrease, $44,040,333 630,350,249 Total, 2,006,520 tons. 
Indiana 25 10 35 * Exports. Lumser Trape at Ce. The returns of 
These sums Include every expense (interest! | New York. Boston: | thirty-nine of the principal lumber merchants 
on the value of the land, one item) which at- 1832 $22.792 593 $10,107 768 ire the ſollowing as the amount received this 
tends the cultivation of wheat, from the pre- 1847. 52.879.275 10.513.132 [Sason: 
paration of the land to thrashing and storing; of $ eal Pee Lomor 4 989990 feet. 
course the cost varies in different years in propor- ingles, — i ` 
tion as the harvest is abundant or scarce. For Increase, $30,086,681 $105,364 Lath, 6.208,000 


To which may be added eight millions of feet 
of lumber, the amount estimated yet to arrive 
before the close of navigation. 


The Mobile Daily Advertiser notices the arri- 
val at that port, of one hundred and ten barrels 
of turpentine, the product of the county of Mo- 
bile, and it rejoices that the attention of the citi- 
zens of the county is being directed to this 
branch of business, for the reason that if vigor- 
ly prosecuted, it has no doubt, it will be the 
souree of much profit. 


The amount of tolls to Chicago, reveived at 
the office of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
from 9th May to 19th Oct., was 640,527. The 
receipts at La Salle, at the other end of the line, 
have been about the same amount; which, added 
to the tolls collected at Chicago, make the total 
up to the 14th of October more than 581,000. 
There was at that date about six weeks of navi- 
gation left for the season. The tolls for the 
year may reach 8100, 000. l 


example, the cost of raising a bushel of wheat in| Tbe increase in tonnage and \imports has been 


Michigan is given from four years’ actual obser- | Proportionably Jarger at Boston than at New 
vation; and was as follows: first year, a bushel | York. The increase in imports is accounted for 
cost the grower 271 cents; second year, 36 4.5 by the establishment of the Cunard Steamers 
cents; third year, 28 cents; fourth year, 30| Which, in 1847, brought to that port $17,736,114, 
cents. including 517 017,000 in specie. Much of the 

In view of the facts above stated, it is confi- | value imported by these steamers was for New 
dently believed that the grain-growers of the | York account, especially the specie. In the mat- 
United Statea can successfully compete with | ter of exports, New York hes run far ahead of 


those of any other nation in the great corn marts | Boston, notwithstanding the advantages of the 
of the world. Western Railroad. The increase of N. York has 


been 133 per cent., while the increase at Boston 
has been but 4 per cent.. The exports from New 
York were sixteen millions larger than ever be- 
fore. | 


Raitway Statistics.—A paper by Mr. Har- 
ding, manager of the Glasgow and Geenock Rail- 
way was read at the last meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which affords some interesting particulars of the 
working of the railway system. It appears by 
his statements, thatin 1842, the average receipts 
per mile were £2,489, and, in 1847, £2 596; that 
the length of railway open in Great Britain in- 
cluding Wales, was, in the former year, 1990 


Trade & Commerce. 


The receipts down the Hudson siuce the open- 
ing of river navigation are of— 


miles, and the 55 „ trafic oo 1 1848 1847 It is stated that the Pittsburgh Mining Com- 
000; whereas, in 1847, the miles open were 3597, w 289 9 i 72 | Company have recently blasted down aad cut up 
ənd the gross amount of trafic £8,366,772. Naa oes eR „ a mass of copper, nearly pure and malleable. 
The length of railway sanctioned by Parlianent, | Corn 1.612211 3,328,582 | Which weighed not less than 80 tons! and that 
up to the beginning of the present year, but not Rye 344.296 232 935 the value of this mass, when delivered in market, 
opened, was 7150 miles, a considerable portion 5 will exceed $25,000. Nothing in the wkole bis- 
of which is in more or less rapid progress. Ou | Export, from Ist to 24th October, tory of copper mining approaches this. 

the Ist of May, 1847. 5209 miles were in pro- 1848. 1847. Buf. Com. Ads. 
grese, on which 215.792 persons were at Wheat flour bris. 110,904 30,102 | 11 is now satisfactorily ascertained that the 


Corn, bush. 407,640 49,704 
Wheat, 140,467 7,420 
Oats 90 3,295 


* 


work. It is calculated that within the next five 
years there will be upwards of 10, 000 miles of 
railway open in Great Britain, which will give 
permanent employment at good wages to upwards 
of 140,000 persons, representing about 7,200,000 
of gross population, king five to a family. 
When it is considered that there are about 4000 
miles of canals, and about 30,000 ales of turn- 
pike road in the kingdom, this 10,000 miles of 
railway in addition is an accession of vast im- 

ortance to our internal communication. Mr. 
Harding states the gross receipts of traffic on 
the railways for the year ending June 30, 1847, 


cotton crop will be far short of what was general- 
ly supposed. The boll worm has been very de- 
structive, and the continued storms of rain in 
August did great damage. The yield, it is pre- 
sumed, will nol exceed one-half the usual crop. 

The Charleston Patriot says there was a good 
deal of activity in the colton market on the 24th 
ult., and sales of 2341 bales were made at from 
4to 5 13-16. 


New Orleans Colton and Tobneto Statement :— 
Colton, bales. Tobacco, hhds. 


The export of specie at New. York from Oc- 
tober 21st to October 28ih, has been $211,937 
From January 21st io October 21st, 9.723 ,834 


Total, $6,935,771 


The case of the $500,000 negotiation was 


brought up Friday last before the New York Stock on 885 Sep · 


at £8,366,000, which includes £3,342,000 receipts Board of Brokers, on the claim made by Mr. 

for carriage, in round numbers, of 7,000,000 tons | Cutting from Mr. Morgan for one-quarter or eh 33 0 oz 37,401 14.851 
of merchandise and goods, 8,000,UUU tons of | per cent. or 82000. ‘The Board decided the ap- ‘ober 57.766 1.664 
coal, 510,000 horned cattle, 1,500, 000, sheep and peal of Mr. Cutting in his favor, by the adoption Received 1st to 20th : ' 
100,000 horses, besides mails, perceis, &c ; lea- |of the following resolution, giving bim per October 60.585 581 

ving for penge traffic 5 1 cent. or one-half of what he claimed: Received on 20th ` 
senger traffic constitutes, therefore, about per Resolved, That Mr. Morgan pay Mr. Cuitin 3-62 0 
cent of the whole receipts. Since 1842 the pro- 81.000. deing i 5 on ed negotiation k . | apt 1198 aga 
portion of receipts from other sources than pas- $800,000 made with the Secretary of the Trea- 157,365 17,125 


scogers has increased by 11 per cem. Beara 20th Oc- 


sury on the — of October, by order and for ac- 


f said Morgan. b 000 767 
Cawan Sraristics.—There have been expen- | unt o 6 3 38-5305 
ded on the Cnesapeake and Ohio Canal more than | The Treasury Department has decided that e ip — 
twelve millions, viz: ten millions by the States lamp hangings, or prisms, composed of glass and | Stock on hand not cleared, 89,593 11,820 


of Maryland and Virginia, and two millions and 
a half by the Federal Government. immense 
beds of the best coal exist at Cumberland ; and 
Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria will 
doubtless be highly benefited by the commerce 
in this article, as soon as they can ascend by this 
Canal to the primitive and exhaustless forma- 
tions. In seventeen of the counties of Virginia 
and Maryland, situated on the borders or vicinity 
of this canal, with a population of 232,784 per- 
sons, tbere have been raised in one year 14,425,- 
134 bushels of grain, being nearly 62 bushels to 


W 


metal, are manufactures of which “glass is a 
component material not otherwise provided for” 
under schedule C. of the tariff of 1846, and has 
instructed the collector to refund the difference 
between thirty and forty per eent., heretofore 
exacted and paid by importers in all cases where 
the forty per centum has been paid under pro- 
test. 


The classification of cotton, assimilating to 
that of Liverpool, of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
ranged from inferior at 4 to fair at 63 


The Cincinnati Commercial of the 23d ult., 
says: Navigation between this and Louisville is 
almost entirely suspended—Wareaw channel 
being choked up with grounded boats. 


We understand that the Treasury Department 
have decided that twenty per centum is the legal 
rate of duty chargeable on importations of mo- 


The amount of specie in the New York cily 
banks 23d ult., was $4,678,704, showing a de- 
crease of 41.125.296. on the atatement of June. 
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Same Banks June 8, 

‘s May 13. 6.881,000 

8 April 25, ° 6 397,000 

This amount was increased immediately after 

the September report was made by the payment 

of $650,000 in coin under the arrangement with 

the Secretary of the Treasury. The duties at 

the Custom House have been moderate since 

September and the banks probably have now as 
much coin as on the 24th of June. 


The banking eapital of Boston has been in- 
creased within five years $1,220,000, or a little 
over 7 per cent.; the increase in dividends has 
has been equal toover 50 per cent. The statis- 
tics are annexed : | 


$6,534 000 


` Capital. Dividends. 

1844, $17,010,000 9 907.300 
1845, 17,480,000 1.112.100 
1846, 18,030,000 1,187,500 
1847, 18,030 000 1.270,300 
13848, 18, 330, 000 - 3,373,100 
Dividends in five years, 5.850, 300 


There were no exports of specie from Boston 
last week. The imports entered at the custom 
house for the week were $13,142, of which §6,- 
435 were in gold, and the remainder in silver. 


Emrcrants at Boston —The number of alien 
passengers which arrived at Boston last week 
was 417. 


Woo1..—Samuel Lawrence, the largest pur- 
chaser and manufacturer of woot in the United 
States, says that ‘the business of wool-growing 
in this country is destined to be of immense im- 
portance,” and expresses the firm belief that with- 
in a pericd of twenty-five years we shall produce 
u greater quantity than any other nation. - He 
further says that * there is not enough annually 
raised in this country, by ten millions of pounds, 
to meet the demands of the manufacturers” 


Some capitalists residing in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Arkensas, Louisiana and Mississippi, have orga- 
nized themselves for the purpose of manufactu- 
sing cotton at Cannelton, about 120 miles below 
Louisville. Tne capital stock of the Company is 
$500,000, of which §200,000 will now be put to 
use, and 10,000 spindies wiil be started. ` 


Tue Optom Trape.—The following extracts 
from a recent number of “ The Friend of 
China” will show something of the extent and 

. profits of the trade in opium at the present time. 
è The sixth opium sale took place on the 17ih 
of April; the following is the result: 


— 


Chests. Highest. Lowest. Average. 

Patna, 1, 790 765 750 755,4 8 

Benares, 775 730 725 720,1.4 
2,565 


“ About 1, 400 chests fell into the hands of the 
Bombay dealers and Marwarries; the remainder 
was principally. bought by skippers; and of the 
entire sale about one-half (1,200 chests,) have 
come in on the Coquette and Red Rover. Sub- 
sequent to the sale, on hearing from China to the 
end of February, Patna rose to 740 rs., but ik 
again fell to 730 rs., which is the latest quotation. 
At the present Canton prices, the Opium, ex Ro- 
ver and Coquette, will yield a profit of about £40 
achest. At Singapore, previous to the arrival 
of the Water Witch, Patna changed: hands at 
$380, or $400 a chest under what it would have 
realized in China. The seventh sale was set 
down for the 15tb of May, and it is possible that 
the result will be knowu when the Bragauza ar- 
rives.” 

The Journal of Commerce complains that the 
Americau Consul at Canton is engaged in this 
trade. S 

Loud complaints it is said are also made against 
the violation of the laws b} Americans ìn other 
respects. The same paper says, Silk piece 
goods, especially for the American market, have 
for a long time been smuggled to an enormous ex- 
tent. The parties engaged in the transmit be- 
tween the factories and the shipping, have a re- 
putation which will not suffer by exposure; but 


some of the principals would blush to read an aç- |P 


count of their share in the revenue.“ 


Diagcrions For Curina anv Pacgina Ponx 
awp Beery For tHe Exes -Marxer.—We 
copy the following very minule and intelligible 
directions for curing and packing pork and beef 
for the English. Market from a circular issued 


from J. Holmes’ inspection of this city. II will 
Ben Poua A nf 


e a Aai . Be an 


Beef.— Mess beef should consist of two pieces 
of the rump, two choice pieces of the round, 
and balance briskets, plates, standing ribs, sir- 
loin, and first cut of chuck rib. 


Prime Beef—the half of a neck, two flunk 
pieces, two clods, two shanks, upper layer bris- 
kets, plates, and standing ribs; balance, equal 
proportion of shoulder, chuck, sirloin, round, and 
rump; pieces nol less than four, nor more than 
twelve pounds, well fattened cattle. In half 
barrels the rumps and rounds should be Jeft out— 
three ounces saltpetre to each barrel. 


Prime Mess Beef — Tierce to contain thirty- 
eight pieces, eight pounds each; say four pieces 
chuck, six shouider rios, four plates, six brivkets, 
two, rump, four sirloin, two. flanks, two rounds, 
(or ring bone,) four rounds, (clear of bone,). four 
standing ribs. Ii ns best to leave out necks and 
shanks. . y 

India Mess Beef.—Tierces to contain forty-two 
pieces, eight pounds each, assorted same as 
prime mess, adding four more pieces, standing 
ribs neither shanks nor necks are admitted. 

The cattle for India mess should be well fat- 
ted, and weigh seven hundred pounds and up- 
wards; for prime meas, five hundred and fifty to 
seven hundred pounds, All provisions intended 
for the English market should be handled with 
great care and neatness, always using knife and 
saw; packages neatly branded with quality, 
weight, number of pieces, and packer’s name. 

The tierce contains three hundred and thirty- 
six pounds—should be 213 inches head, 24} inches 
bilge, 313 inches length. 

or three hundred and four pounds 193 inches 
head, 224 inches bilge, 314 inches leugth, and 
well seasoned. i 

Six our ces sal'petre to tierce. . 

Pork.— Mess pork must consist of the sides of 
well corn-fattened hogs. Four cuts next the 
shoulder and four flank cuts, flabby part cut off, 
will be admilied. Pieces should be five to six 
inches wide. . i 

Prime Pork should consist of three shoulders, 
cut off at the knee joint, (the shoulders sbouid be 
entirely in two pieces,) (bree half beads, with 
the brains out and the snout cut off, (if the heads 
be left out, four shoulders wil) be admitted,) the 
balance to be made of sides, rumps, neck and 
shoulder butts. ‘The top layer to be of gou@sidé 
pieces. 

Prime Mess Pork — The barrel to contain fifty 
pieces, four pounds each, and to be inade of corn- 
fattened hogs, of lighi weight, say from one hun- 
dred and thirty to one hundred and fifty-pounds ; 
neither heads or legs admitted; if hams are left 
oul, side pieces to be substituted. N 

Two ounces of saltpetre to each barrel. 


To the foregoing, John Holmes and J. A. Ame- 
lung append the following extracts from * di- 
rections for curing and packing for the English 
market,” received from Liverpool, viz: 


Beef Storing.—Immediately after cutting, the 
beef is to be well rubbed witb dry salt, and pack- 
ed in store casks, to be filled up with pickle, a lit- 
tle saltpetre being added to give a bright color. 
As soon as the blood is sufficiently purged out, it 
may be removed to fresh pickle, where it remains 
until packing for exportation. Observe, saltpe- 
tre must not be used in any pickle alter the first. 
Pickle should be strained. Floating an egg is a 
fair test of strength. 

Packing— 

1. Tierce India Beef contains 42 8ib pes 336 Ibs. 


2. Tierce Navy Beef, 38 8d 304 
3. Tierce Mess, ~ 38 810 304 
4. Barrel do . 25 81b 200 
5. Barrel Navy, 26 8ib 208 


1— Should contain at least 22 pieces prime, 
viz: rump, edge bone, sirloins, short and long 
ribs, plates, briskets, flanks, and buttock pieces, 
without bone; the rest to be shoulder pieces, not 
cut too high, cased necks, or neck pieces, bone 
out ; but no part of the Jeg, shin pieces, or griz- 
zles are admissible—should be mude from eatile 
6 toT cut. | 

2—Very similar to above—30 pieces to be 
rime. . 

3—Meat of less quality, from cattle of good 
kinds, 5 to 6 ewt., 10 coarse pieces are allowed. 
There must be no leg bones or shins, 

4—Barrels are not much wanted, except at a 
low price, for which there has lately sprung up a 
good consumptive demand. No particular. di- 
rections for packing are be ag l 

5—Same proportions as No. 2. 


L'ha Anoat nianna ara ganaralite markod in tha 


iron hoops. 


be trimmed and laid in smoothly, firmly, and in 
layers. Between each layer roarse sait is to be 
used, and over the top of the whole three inches 
of very coarse Turk's Island or St. Ube’s should 
be placed. It is important that the casks should 
be well seasoned, or they are apt to color the 


meat. They must be perfectly tight, and made 
Just to fit, for if at all too large the meat is knock- 
ed about and becomes disfigured. Oak is the 


best wood for making provision casks. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions made in Ireland— 
those made in America are mostly too large: 
Tierces—Circumference outside at bilge 84 
inches, diameter, inside, at chime, 19 inches, 
height inside, 283 inches. 
Barrels—Circumference outside at bilge 64 in. 
ches, diameter, inside at chime, 163 inches, 
height inside, 25 inches. 
Half-Barrels—Circumference outside at bilge, 


53 inches, diameter, inside at chime, 14 inches, 
height inside, 19 inches. 


Tierces must be full wood-bound, with 4 to 6 
Barrels should have 2 iron hoops. 
American beef and pork have been generally 
short of weight this season, causing heavy deduc- 
tions and extra expenses for. re- weighing, coop- 
perage, creating also a serious want of confidence 


in the brands. 


Pork. — After killing, the hogs should de allow- 
ed to hang for twenty-four hours, in a moderate 
temperature; a keen frost will prevent the salt 
from.taking proper ‘effect. lo curing, the same 
process is to be observed as in beef. It would 
be almost impossible to give apy directions for 
culling thet would apply generally, as in almost 
every side there is a diflerence, according to the 
weight; each piece should be cut as square as 
possible. 

1. Tierce India pork contains 53 6lb pieces 318 Ibs 


2. Tierce navy pork „% 80 4b 320 
3. Barrel 66 52 4b 908 . 
4. » prime mes 50 4b 200 
5. mess „% 504b “ 200 


No. 1 should contain 30 pieces prime, viz: 
loins, belly pieces, breasts, cushion of leg free 
from bone, and chimes; the rest to be neck and 
poll pieces, fore and bind legs not to exceed 6. 
QualityNo be fat. E 

No. 2 should contain 48 pieces prime—quality 
not so fat as India. l 

No. 3 should contain 32 pieces prime— quality 
same as last. 

No. 4 should contain 26 to 28-pieces prime. 

No. 5 should contain 12 to 14 pieces prime. 

For other sorts no particular directions are re- 


quired. 


When packing for ex portation the pieces should 
be washed in clean water. The pickle should 
stand for twenty-four hours after being made, 
and ell scum tuken off, and never used until 
bright and clear. The went of a good head of 
of salt, and the muddy pickle, have been the 
most conspicuous faults of the American beef 
and pork; so much so that the great bulk of it 
has lo be washed and resalied on landing. 

The brands, as above directed, must fairly re- 
present the contents of eacb package. 

Short Middles.—To be made from sides of com- 
fed hogs, averaging from 175 to 250 lbs. cut 
square as possible; back-bone to be taken off 
with a ssw; ribs to be sawed through about the 
centre, laid down io G. A. salt and slightly salt- 
petered, changing ‘them twice after the first 
salting ; then pack in boxes, putting six middles 
of smaller size and five of larger in each box; 
box wilt net about 180 lbs., to be neatly marked 
with number of pieces, net weight, and packer’s 
name; to be packed with G. A. salt at least half 
an inch thick between the layers, and good cap- 
ping; meal to be scraped clean, both ribs, skin, 
and edges, and scraps cut off, but not washed, 
pack skin down, except last piece. 

Long Middlings.—The head and hams taken off 
square, the whole rib taken out with the back- 
bone; the shoulder-blade taken out entirely, and 
the hole well filled with salt, and which should 
de done each lime it is handled. Same direc- 
tions ſor curing as ſor short middles. Then pack 
and size, same as short middies; seperaling 
large from small; box to contain about 300 Ibs. 
net, 

Tierce Middles—To be cut and trimmed same 
as short middles, but to be made of heavier hogs, 
laid down in salt jour days, then pack in tierces 
to contain 336 ibs. adding slightly, saltpetre; to 


be bized same as ‘short middles, marking on 


each tierce number of pieces, &c.; pickle at 


anna and after standing one day. fill up. 
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Weavers’ Waces, Under the Operation of the 
Tariff of 1842 and the Present Taraff : 
Under Tariff of 1842. 


Ginghams, 1200 Reed, 9 cents per yard. 
ae 900 Reed. 5 “ «u 
700 Reed, 3 be 
Pantaloon stuffs. 
8 Leaf, 9 ceuts per yard weaving. 
3 Leaf, 61 cents per yard 
Under Tariff of 1846. 
1200 Reed, 7 cents per yard, 22 per cent. 
900 Reed, 3 cts. 40 per cent. 
700 Reed, 2 cis- 333 per cent. 
Pantaloon stuffs. 
8 Leaf, 5 eis. 45 per cent. 
4 Leaf, 4 cts. 40 per ceni., 
We have it from a journeyman weaver, in 
whom wecan confide, who states that even at 
these low prices itis very difficult to find work. 


66 46 


BUSINESS REVIEW. 


The exports of specie from New York to 27th 
ult., were as follows : 


Steamer Hermann, Mex. dollars, $34,500 
do. Am. half dols. 69.086 

do. Prus. thalers 2.628 

do. five francs 1,618 

do. Napoleons 101 

do. Aw. gold 7,400 

Ship Zurich, Havre, five ſancs . 59,239 
do. Mex. dollars 15,785 

Brig Ganges, Para, d Mex. dollars 3,570 
do. Span. dollars 534 


do. patriot doubloons 1,474 

do. sovereigns 169 

Ship Victoria, London, British silver 9,000 

Ship Megunticvok, Rio, pat.doubloons 6,833 

Shipments, October 20th to 27tb $211,987 
Shipments from January lst to Octo- 

ber 20th 9,723,834 

Total for 1848 $9.935,771 


The New Tork Dry Goods Reporter“. gives 
the following as the amount of imports of Dry 
Goods for the week ending Oct. 261h—the quau- 
tity warehoused and the quantity withdrawn: 


Imports. Warehoused Withdrawn. 


Woollens $72 021 926.827 917.756 
Cottons 83,182 6,406 19,073 
Siik 75,470 9.859 22 554 
Flax 36,581 1,449 7, 880 
Miscellanies 43.816 20,858 8348 
Total $312,069 $65 399 $75,561 


The importation of merchandize into New 
York, exclusive of that sent to the warehouse, 
and the amount of duties received during the 
week ending onthe 27th inst., in each of the 
three years, is as annexed: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
Free Goods 62,926 52.800 19.175 
Dutiable Goods 317, 297 1,782,566 1, 203,338 


2 — — 


Total Merch’ze $380,223 1,835,366 1,222,513 


Specie 10.398 39.852 81.914 
Cash rereived 97,463 439,692 318,746 
Rate of duty 3U3 25 263 


Draſis on the New York Sub-treasurer during 
the weck ending 27th, 1848: 


October 21 838,027 65 
do 23 68,946 73 
do 24 4,581 07 
do 25 44,733 57 
do 26 2,833 33 
do 27 102 223 87 

j $262,246 22 


Markets.—Flour at New York ranges from 
5 25 to 5 62; wheal, prime is held at 1 27; corn 
at 69 to 72; rye at 67, and oats at 35. 


At Pitisburg, sales of western flour were made 
yesterday at 4 50; prime red wheat at 80. River, 
in fair stage aud rising. 


In Baltimore, City Mills flour is quoted at 


5 25, Howard street 5 123; white wheat 1 12 to- 


red 1 15, 1 00 to 1 08; con 58 to 66. 


Philadelphia, prices for flour 556 to 5 87 - 
Wheat 1 13 to 1 20; rye 70; corn 65 10 67; Vala 
29 to 30. 

At Louisville, Oct. 25th, the market was dull, 
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General Intelligence. 


MINERAL WEALTRH or Lake Suprerion.—Few 


persons, excepting those immediately connected 


with the abuve, are aware of the immense 
wealth existing on Lake Superior. 100 miles 
along its Southern border, and in places for an 
equal distance inland, stretches the great copper 
region of America, perhaps the richest mineral 
deposite io the world ; although as yet but par- 
tially and imperfectly explored, the results al- 
ready reported parallel the wildest revels of 
Arabian romance—every variety of black aud 
grey oxide of Copper, yielding from 15 to 80 per 
cent. of the pure metai, have been obtained; (he 
veins having generally nearly perpendicular iun- 
clinations, aud increasing in richness and purity 
as they descend. The mineral appears to have 
been forced up through fused rocks by volcanic 
fires, and in some cases portions of it lo assume 
ə purely metallic form. A part of the ore is min- 
gled with silver, amounting to five per cent. of 
the entire weight—worth from 5300 to 9400 per 
ton. . 

Our attention was but recently attracted, by 
visiting a fine collection of specimens from Like 
Superior, belonging to our ſellow-eHizen, Capt. 
L. Milhau, who owns a location near the Ou- 
tonogan river. The above collection is well 
worthy the avention of mineralogists aud capi- 
talists.— Argus. 


Sorvey or THE Istamus.—Mr. John L. Ste- 
phens, of N. X., the distinguished traveller and 
author, has been recently surveying, or rather 
examining the route across the lsthmus fron Caa- 
gres to Panama. The Express says Mr. Ste- 
phens returned home some days since, and was 
immediately called to Washington to give infor- 
mation tbat was required in :eference to his re- 
cent visit to the Istumus. After much labor and 
fatigue, a route has been marked from Chagres 
to Panama, making the distance some 4J miles. 


Tue Bisre.—lIt is said that in 1804, according 
to the best estimate that can be obtained, there 
were in existence only about 4,000,0U0 copies of 
the Bible. Now there are more then 30, 000, 000. 
In 1804, the Bible had only been published in 48 
or 49 languages; in 1848, n existed in 136. In 
1800, it was accessible in languages spoken by 
200, 000, 000 of men; in 1847, it existed tn 
tongues spoken by 600, O00, 000. During the last 
year, 1,419,283 copies were issued by tne British 
and Foreign Bibie Societies alone — 400, O00 
more thau 10 any year belore except iu 1845 


Wars BETWEEN FRANCE AND ExdLAND.— The 
fulluwing list ewbraces the times and durations 
of these wars, from the year 1143 to 1815, inclu- 
sive, waking within a period of seven hundred 
years, lwo hundred and sixty-six of desolating 
wars, attended with the loss of millions ol 
lives s— 


1141, 1 year; 1161, 25 years ; 1191, 15 years; 


1224, 9 years; 1294, 5 years; 1339, 21 years: 
1368, 52 years; 1422, 49 years; 1492, 1 month; 
1512, 2 years; 1521, 6 years; 1549, 1 year; 
1557, 2 years; 1627, 2 years; 1666, 1 year; 
1689, 10 years; 1702, 11 years; 1744, 4 years; 
1756, 7 years; 1793, 9 years; 1803, 11 years; 
and, lastly, in 1815, when this calculation was 
made, 14 yenrs,—making, within a period of 700 
years, 266 years of desolating Wars, aud the loss of 
millions of lives. | 


AA new salt spring bas recently been put 
in connection with the salt works at Syracuse, 
New York. There are now eight springs at that 
place, seven of which discharge one million gal- 
lons of water ın twenty-four hours. The aggre- 
gate amount of salt manufactured between the 181 
January and middle uf August last year 1s 1,637,- 
894 vushels; and during the same period ol time 
this year, 2,062,134 bushels, showing an increase 
of 338, 240 oushels. A ready market is found for 
all tuat can be manufactured, and the demand 
for at increases. 
ge Aꝗ— — 

Interest IABLIX.—Exhibiting the legal rates of 
interest allowed in the different States and terri- 
tories within the United States, wtih the punish- 
ment inflicted for usury in each State. 


Maine, 6 per cent; forſei of the claim for 
usury. New Hampshire, 6 per cent; forfeit of 
thrice the amount unlawfully taken. Vermont, 
6 per cent; recovery in an action, with cosis. 


and transactions very limited. River slationary,| Massachusetts, 6 per cent; forteit of thrice the 
nr 7 ef be n aoa ia a . 8 ee ET r . a. . f. 2% 7 ah. 


Ea . 8.4. 


usury and intetest on the debt. Connecticut, 6 


per cent; forfeit of the whole debt. New York, 
7 percent; usurious contracts void. New Jer- 
Jersey, 7 per cent forfeit of the whole debt. 
Pennsylvania, 6 per cent; forfeit of the whole 
debt. Delaware, 6 per cent; forfeit of the whole 
debt. Maryland, 6 and on tobacco contracts 8 
per cent; usurious contracts void. Virginia, 6 
per cent; forfeit double the usury taken. North 
Carolina, 6 per cent; centracts for usury void, 
and forfeit double the usury. South Carolina, 7 
per cent; forfeit of interest and premium taken, 
with costs todebtors. Georgia, 8 per cent; for- 
feit thrice the usury, and contracts void. Ala- 
bama, 8 per cent; forfeit of interest and usury. 
Mississippi, 6 per cent on contracts made since 
1840; 8 on loaned money. Louisiana, 5 pe 

cent; bank interest, 6; and conventional as high 
as 18; beyond that contract void. Tennessee, 6 
per cent; usurious contracts void. Kentucky, 6 
per cent; usury recoverable with costs. Ohio, 
6 per cent; on written agreements may 80 3è 
high as 10. Indiana, 6 per cent; a fine of double 
the excess. Illinois, 6 per cent; penalty, tbree- 
fold the amount of the wholelinterest. Missouri, 6 
per cent; by contract 10; if beyond, forfeit of the 
interest and usury taken. Michigan, 7 per cent; 
forfeit of the usury taken on one-fourth of the 
debt. Arkansas, 6 per cent; by agreement 10; 
usury recoverable, but the contract void. Mis- 
trict of Columbia, 6 per cent; usurious contracts 
void. Fiorida, 8 per cent; forfeit interest and 
excess in caseof usury. Wisconsin, 7 per cent; 
by agreement, not over 12; forfeit, treble the 
excess. Iowa, the same as in Wisconsin. On 
debls or judgments, in favor of the United States, 
interest is computed at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 


Custom House Varur or Coins.—By n law of 
Congress, passed last May, the Foreign Coins aud 
money of countries therein specified, are to be estima- 
ed as follows, to wil: 

The specie Dollar of Sweden and Norway, at 
one hundred and six cents. ; 

The specie Dollar of Denmark, at one hun- 
dred and five cents. 

The Thaler of Prussia and Northern States of 
Germany, at sixty-nine cents. 

The Florin of the Southern S ates of Ger 
many at forty cents. 

The Florin of the Austrian Empire, and the 
City of Augsburg, forty-eight and a half cents, 

The Lira of the Lombardo-Venitian Kingdom, 
and of Tuscany at sixteen cents. . 

The Frank of France, and of Belgium, and the 
Lira of Sa.dinia, at eighteen cents six mills. 

The Ducat of Naples, at eighty cents. 

The Ounce of Sicily, at two dollars and forty 
cents. 

The Pound of the British Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and 
Canada, at four dollars. 

f — . — 
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A The publication office of the RrOIsTEA is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (wp stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
ere $5 per annum, IN apvance. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Vol uur, at their option. 

Communications by mail, must be post-Paw 
er they will nat be taken from the office. 


For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 


L >> We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
cance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
_ year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the. adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

Postmasters are authorised by law to frank re- 
mittances, for subscriptions, to Editors of news- 


papers. 


— — . — — 5 
Complete sets of the Register to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (folio)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
— 0. — 
L Ex- Governor McNutt, of Mississippi, 
died on the 23d ult., at Memphis, Tenn. 
— . —Ujä—äͤ— 6 .— 
ln our last it was stated that Indiana had 
deelared in favor of the establishment of free 
schools by a vote of 27,545 against 27,253. By 
a reference to the full returns in the State Journal, 
of the 30th ult., we perceive that the vole in 
favor of taxation for free schools was 77,332 
against it 61, 900, — majority in favor of it 15,832. 
— gS —E—ü—— 
Srarx Evecrions.—Michigan, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas held elections for State of- 
cers on Monday last,—-New York and New Jer- 
sey, on yesterday. ‘Massachusetts will hold her 
election on Monday next, the J 3th inst., and De- 
laware on Tuesday the 14th. 


‘A large fire occurred at Alexandria, La., on 
the night of the 18th ult., consuming three 
squares of the principal business part of the town. 
All the mercantile establishments, except one, the 
Canal Bank building, and the office of the Red 
_ River Republican, were destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at 5600, 000. The books and papers 
of the bank were preserved. 


RalLioiou Newarareas.—The American Mes- 
senger, it is stated, has a circulation of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, monthly; the Christian 
‘Miscellany, fifty thousand; the Early Daye, thirty- 
four thousand ;, the London Family Visitor, fifty 
thousand. No periodicals have made sach giant 
Strides in the extent of theit circulation as those 
of the religious class. Thirty-five years only 
hare elapsed since the birth of the first of this 
Species of newspapers, ` 


- Tuanxsaivinc.—The Governors of the follow- 
ing States have recomm ended the observance of 
thanksgiving days, as follows :— 


Maine, Nov. 16 Pennsylvania, Nov. 23 
N. Hampshire, 16 | Maryland, “ 23 
Massachusetts, 30! Ohio, „ 23 
Vermont, 6 16 | Kentucky, 23 
Connecticut, „ 30 | Tennessee, 6 23 
New York, 10 Missouri, “ 23 
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New Jersey, 
— . — 8 

Cost or Snips or WAR. — Only about three- 

eighths of the cost of constructing ships of war, 

says the Bunker Hill Aurora, is for labor. The 

outfit and equipment is about equal to the cost of 


hull and spars. 


FRIGATE CONGRESS. 
Cost of material 
Cost of labor 


$131,881 31 
77,171 97 


Whole cost of hull and spars 53209, 053 28 
Whole cost when ready for sea 424,562 42 
— . —n 

A company in Cincinnati are about to set up 
an Ice Factory. By a recent chemical discovery, 
the purest chrystal ice can be made in the warm- 
est weatber, and furnished at the low price of 
one dollar per ton. This is a great discovery ; 
and if ships which are going to low latitudes can 
have an apparatus for making ice, it will obviate 
one of the most disagreeable privations of a long 


sea voyage. 
The Commercial of that city states that the 


patent for the machine is valued at half a million 


of dollars, and the Gazette adds that the experiments 

which led to the grand result have been continued 

for many months in that city; all the machinery 

has been made here; and, lastly, the ice itself 

has been produced, in quantities which show that 

the thing is neitber a humbug, nor a chimera. 
— 499 

The Postal arrangement noticed in our 
last number as having been concluded with the 
Pacific Steamship Company, for the transporta- 
tion of a mail, monthly, across the Isthmus, be- 
tween Chagres and Panama, goes into operation 
on the first December. The first mail will be 
made up to be at Panama in time to reach the 
5 (the new steamship of the Pacific 

Oo.,) which left New York a few weeks ago, by 
the route of Cape Horn, for the Pacific station. 
From Panama the California will proceed to Ma- 
zatlan, or some port on the west coast of Mexico, 
thence to Monterey, the bay of San Francisco, 
and Astoria, touching at the same points on her 
return from Panama, passing along the whole of 
the Mexican Pacific coast. 

The annexed is a table of distances between 
New York and Chagres, by way of Charleston, 
Savannah, and Havana — 

Miles. 


From Sandy | Hook bar to Charleston bar, 614 

“ Savannah 680 

st es % Havana (Moro.) 1260 

$i to Balize per above route, 1771 

% Havana to Chagres, 1048 

These are nautical miles, 60 to a degree, the 

number of land or statute miles being 69} to a 

degree. The distances were measured as nearly 

as a vessel could steam them on the courses she 
would be obliged to steer.. l 


ALBERT GALLATIN.—This venerable citizen 
has been for some days, and is. stili dangerously 
iN, at his residence in New York. His disease is 
one that rarely fails to be fatal to Persons of his 
great age. 


-Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER AN NUM. 
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National Affairs. 
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The amount of stock of the loan of 1848, is- 
sued in Washington on foreign account, has been 


unusually large. It is as follows, ending on Su- 

turday afternoon, 28th ult. : 
England : ; $354,000 
France Z 89,300 
Belgium | 3,000 
Canada 5,000 
Germany 65,000 
Brazil hg ; 10,000 
Spain : i 30,000 

$556,300 


The receipts into the Treasury during the 
quarter ending the 30th of September last, as 
nearly as can now be ascertained, were, viz :— 


From customs ' $9, 120 000 00 
lands 70,000 00 
4 loan of 1847, exclusive of 

treasury notes ſunded 1,136,000 00 

„ loans of 1848 6,538,650 00 
„% miscellaneous 101,000 00 
~ $17,255,650 00 


The expenditures during the same period 
were: y 
Civil list, miscellaneous, and fo- 

reign intercourse, (including the 

amount paid from the treasury 

under the 12th article of the 


treaty with Mexico) _ $3,371,918 27 

On account of the army 6,862, 090 24 

„4% e Indian department 633, 496 51 

“u “fortifications 192,669 65 

„. 6 pensions 376.594 98 

60 “ navy 2,979,022 17 
Interest on public debt and trea- 

sury notes 161,750 38 


Re - imbursement of treasury . 
exclusive of those funded - 806,300 00 
= $15,383,842 20 
R. J. WALKER, 
| Secretary of the Treasury. 
Treasury Department, Oct. 31, 1848. 


32 cane eee eee 
TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING, NOV. 
1, 1848. i 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
_ Register’s Office, Nov. 1, 1848. 
Amount outstanding of the several 
issues prior to the act of 22d 
July, 1846, as per records of i 
this office $161,989 31 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 
22d July, 1846, as per records 
of this office, 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 
28th January, 1847, as per re- 
11 234, 450 00 


cords j this office, l 


11,660,659 31 
Deduct cancelled notes in the hands 
of the accounting officers, of 
which $10,150 is under the act 
of 22d July, 1846, and §250 
under other acts 


265,150 m 


10,400 00 


$11,650,289 31 
DANIEL GRAHAM, - 
Register of the Treasury. 
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INDIAN Treaty.— Four millions of acres acquir- 
ed — Genera! Medill, Superintendent of judisn 
Affairs passed through this city lately, having 
bought cut all the right of the Menominee In- 
dians in tte Territory of Wisconsin, whereby 
“the United States have acquired the title to 4. 
000.000 acres of new territory in Wisconsin, 
embracing lands on the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, laid down in the recent map, as parts 
` of Brown, Portage and Wisconsin counties, and 
embracing Little and Big Bull Falls, Whilney’s 
Mills, &e., &e., 

Some years ago, Congress granted to Wiscon- 
sin the alternate sections to complete a canal be- 
tween the Fox end Wrsconsin rivers, The ca- 
nal could not be made because the Indians owned 
much of the land. It hss now been bought; and 
two days alter the making of the treaty, two 
hundred squatters had laid their claims. The 
land is very rich and valuable. 

Several attempts have been made to treat 
with this very old and once powerful tribe of In- 
dians, of which Osh-kosh is chief. But all have 
been unsuccessful. He is connected with some 
of the wealthiest and most influential citizens of 
the Mississippi on the Crow-wing River, near 
where the Winnebagoes now sre, and on lands 
which the Government bought of the Chippe- 
was. 

The treaty is a very fair one for both parties. 
The ludians get about $300,000 ; and, out of this, 
a specific sum isset apart fora manual labor 
school, a grist-mill, a black-smith’s shop, snd the 

- support of a miller, lor filleen years. The Ìn- 
diaus remove then selves, and thus save those 
du indling operations which are gone into by con- 
tractors in their removal. Thus the whole mat- 
ter is a plain business transaction between the 
Indiuns and the Government. There are no re- 
serves in the matter to make trouble. 

The Superintendent took the whole matter 
into his own hands, and the whole expense (for 
travelling und all) of negotiating this treaty, 
will vot be $150. Gen. Meuill, in all his opeta- 
tionswith this tribe, has astonished every body. 
His success and his economy both are unrival- 
Jed. The present annuities of this tribe cease 
in 1857. Gen. Medill arranged it so as to com- 
mence the payment therealler in annual pay- 
ments so that the Indians cannot squander their 
money, anu yet have il as they need it. Jt would 
have been better for the Government could it 
bave had Gen. Medill to negotiate more of its 
treaties. — Chicago Democrat. 


Statistical account of the expenscs of the U. 
8. Government, for every administration since 
the adoption of the Constitution, taken from the 
journals of Congress: 


Geo. Washington, (S years,) $15.892,198 
John Aden. s, (4 yeurs,) 5, 362,587 
Thomas Jefferson, (8 years,) 41,300,738 
James Madison, (8 years,) 144,684,939 
James Mourve, (B years,) 104, 403, 400 
John Q. Adams. (4 years,) 50, 501.915 
Andrew Jackson, (& veurs,) 145,792,735 
Martin Van Buren, (4 years,) © 136, 406 963 
Jobo Tyler, (4 years,) 91,158,177 


The estimated expenses of the present adminis- 
tration, under James K. Polk, have been placed 
at 5302 SUU,UUU, to include the cust of the late 


war. 
— GE — 


DIPLOMATIC, 

Senor Rosa has heen appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Miuister Plenipotentiary to the Uni- 
ted States by the Mexican Republic, and is ex- 
pected to arrive at Washington shortly in com- 
pany with our Minister, Mr. Clifford. They 
were to leave Vera Cruz on or about the 5th inst 
_ Senor Agraneoiz, formerly the Mexican Con- 
sul at New Orleans, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Mexican Legation, at Washington. 

The President has ofticially recognized Thomas 
Becker as Consul ad interim of Nassau, for the 
State of Texas, to reside at Galveston. 

2 

Sperecn or Mr. CLIFFORD, ON PRESENTING HIS 
CREDENTIALS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF Mexico.— 
Sir: Having fulfilled the duties which devolved 
upon me as a member of the Special Com- 
ission, and which 1 have exercised until this 
moment, I come to present my credentials as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipoten- 
tiary of the United States, near this Republic. 

in continuing my relations with the Govern- 


Maewinn it is hishima eaabiafantarnae tr ma 


mand af 
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that the past differences between the two coun- 
tries have been so happily arranged, and that 
there remains pending no question to disturb the 
hope that A and friendship may be lasting. 
Permit me to assure you that ] will always have 
a sincere pleasure in co-operating with your Ex- 
cellency and the respected members of your 
Cabinet, in whatever may tend to preserve and 
strengthen the good feeling which has so happily 
been re-established. Ifthe recent events are 
examired, it is worthy of observation, that al- 
though some of the aristocratic governments of 
the old world have fallen io pieces through the 
multitude of evils inherent in their systems, the 
two Republics of Northern America have finish- 
ed a contest without auy injury having been in- 
flicted upon the ir institutions, and without having 
prejudiced the guaranties of the people, who in 
both plentifully enjoy civil liberty and constitu- 
tional rights, giving a new proof of the value and 
tfficacy of republican institutions, and their supe- 
riority in whatever exigency may arise. 

Mexico and the United States, separated only 
by an imaginary line, with institutions similer in 
many respects, should be: political and commer- 
cial friends, not only now, but for all fulure time. 
Such J believe to be the sentiments of the peo- 
ple and the government of the United States, to 
which those of your Excellency and a vast ma- 
jority of the people of this Republic assuredly 
correspond. 

The method of carrying out these sentiments 
is a practical question of the highest importance. 
l believe there are few who deny the maxim of 
modern times, that the bunds of commerce are 
those most proper to preserve friendship between 
nations. Let liberal relations be once establish 
ed between Mexico and the United States, and I 
venture to prognosticate that it will not age in be 
uecessary to resort to arms. The opinion is gain- 
ing ground that commercial restrictions belong 
to a past age, and should never again find a place 
in the republican creed. J sincerely desire to 
see them abolished in the two countries, as well 


for the advantages which result to consumers, a8 


for the guarantee it would give that peace and 
friendship between the two Republics would be 


perpetual. 
Animated with these sentiments, I place my 


credentials in your hands. 
To which the President replied as follows :-— 


Sir—J receive with much satisfaction the cre- 
dentials which your Excellency has handed me, 


and which sccredit you as Envoy Extraordinary 


and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 


to this Government. The conduct of your Ex- 


cellency in discharging the duties of the delicate 


and difficult mission which you have filled 1 shal! 


ulways remember in a manner as giatelul us ho- 


norable. 
The Government of Mexico, which is anima- 
ted with the most anxious sentiments for the 


preservation of the peace and good understand- 


ing between the two nations, receive the appoint- 
ment of your Excellency as a guarantee that 
there will not be again an miterruption of that 
peace which the people require as the first ele- 
ment of their welfare and liverty. 0 
The emancipation of our beautiful continent 
foru.s an epoch wemopable in history of the dis- 
play of that republican principle which has lately 
agitated the Oid World, and shaken to their 
foundations its firmest thrones. ‘Ihe chief de- 
sire of my heart is, that this principle muy re- 
main unbreken, snd strengthen isell by causing 
the happiness and the greatness of the people 
who have adopted it us the basis of their consti- 
tution. 

jt has preserved Mexico from the weight of 
the receut tempests of her political life, and in 
my admiuistrauon l will not omit to enlorce any 
thing which may tend to consolidate it, or make 
effective the lraternity of the people of America. 
Living in good harmony, sitengthening our rela- 
lions by the means with which civilization and 
commerce fraternize vations, and promoting our 
mutual weltere by the blessings of justice, order 
and liberty, the two people must realize the 
grandest presentiment with which the liberty of 
the New World was proclaimed. 

The sentiments which your Excellency ex- 
presses in the name of your government and 
country are the same with which the govern- 


ye vy Tt... 


Mr. Clifford then said :— 


Sir—I tere now the honor to present a lei- 
ter from the President of the United States, 
in reply to that of your Excellency of tbe 
6th of June last, communicating the information 
of your elevation to the Chief Magistracy of this 
Republic, and lam instructed by the President 
et eee it in your Excellency’s bands. 

his service is the more agreeable to mest 
the present time, as the sentiments contained in 
the letter cannot fail, 1 think, to be acceptable 
and in all respects satisfactury to your Excel- 
lency and the Government and people of Mexico. 

It is to me a pleasing speciscle to bebold the 
President of one Republic voluntarily offering 
his sincere congtutulations to that of another 
upon the event of that other's elevation, by the 
votes of his fellow citizens to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the country. 

I beg leave to assure your Excellency that 
the language employed on the occasion is not 
@mere matter of form. When the President 
said that nothing shall be wanting within the 
limits of his constitutional powers which may 
contribute to preserve and confirm the good un- 
derstanding so happily re-established between 
the two countries, he gave utterance to a senli- 
ment which he will maintain, and to one which 
will be »,.proved by the whole American people. 
With these remarks, } beg feave to place the 
letter in your Excellency’s bands. 


James K. Porz, President of the United States 
ot America, to his Excellency Don Jose Jos- 
chin de Herrera, General ef Division aud Con- 
stitutioual President of the United Diexican 
States: 

Great Ax D Goop Famexp—I have received 
the letter dated at the National Palace of Ssn- 
tiago de Queretaro, on the 6th of June of the 
present year, in which your Excellency comniu- 
nicates to me the fact of your elevation by the 
voles of your fellow-citizens to the Presidency 
of the Mexican Republic, and of your having ai- 
ready entered upon the duties of that high and 
responsible station. In return, I offer to your 
Excellency my sincere congratulations, and | do 
su the more readily irom the conviction that the 
elevation of your Excellency affords the surest 
guarantee of the maintenance of the principles of 
constitutional liberty in Mexico, end of the con- 
tinuance of peace and amity between the two 
nations. l assure your Excellency that no- 
thing shall be wanting within the limi:s of my 
constitutional powers which may tend to pre- 
serve and confirm the good understanding so 
happily re-established, with every prospect of 
duration, and to increase and extend the rela- 
lions, political and commercial, which are so er- 
sential for the prosperity and advancement of 
both Republi@ ; and, relying with confidence un 
the enlightened patriotism of your Excellency 
fur co-vperation in these great and desisabic 
ends, l utter your Excellency be assurance of 
the high considerations with which | remain your 
good Iriend, JAMES K. POLK. 

By the President: 

Janes BUCHANAN, 
Secretary of Slate. 
Written at Washington, August 9, A. D. 1848. 


ARMY. 

Miuitary Appointuxents.—Genersl Persiſer 
F. Saith bas becu ordered to California, as Mir 
tary Governor, and is to exercise military com- 
mand over all troops in Caliſornia and Oregon. 
A better eppointment could not have been made. 
General Sub is a superior man—a gallant and 
successful soldier, and probably the most accom- 
phsbed civilian in the whole army, having deen 
educated for the bar in Philadelphia. He Glied 


an important judicial office for several years iu 


New Orleans ; but when our reverses in Florida 
called fur a vigorous eflort on the part of the g-- 
vernment, he volunteered his services, and ren- 
dered efficient aid in brioging the war to an end. 
His military genius and aptitude for the duties of 
the camp were recognized by the government, 
and when the regiment of mounted riflemen was 
organized under a law of Congress in 1846, Mr. 
Smith, lor he was then in private life, was ap- 
pointed its Colonel. On the breaking out of Wwe 
war with Mexico, he took the command of the 
Louisiana Volunteers, and was brevetted a dbriga- 
dier for gallant and distinguished services at 
Monterey. Subsequently he was ordered to the 


P awinan and rannivanh a Matar Qanee 
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ral’s brevet for brilliant achievements at Coutre 
ras. His reginent is now on its way to Oregon: 
where it is to be stationed, under the command 
of Lieut. Col. Loring. Gen. Smith's statesman- 
like abilities will be most important in the admi- 
nistration of affairs in California, where no civil 
government has yet been organized: and the Sec- 
retary of War, is entitled to all credit for making 
the selection. 

Gen. Riley isto command a military depart- 
ment, embracing, probably, the whole of Califor- 
nia. This being an independent command equal 
to his brevet rank, will, we presume, give him 
the pay and emoluments of a Brigadier General. 
This veteran who is now about. to embark from 
New York for his destination, will carry with him 
the best wishes of troops of friends. 

The California inland military expedi- 
tion, under command of Col. Washington, left 
Chihuahua on the 7th of September,—the troops 
in good health and doing well. Corn was scarce, 
and selling at §8 the fanega—four times the usual 
price. Horses, mules and catile, owing to the 
depredatiuns and inroads upon the settlements by 
the Apaches, were also scarce. Col. Washing- 
ton gavea splendid review at Chihuahua, and 
Gov. Trias, in return, gave a dinner to the Colo- 
nel and his officers. Seven or eight hundred re- 
gular Mexican troops were at the place. 

Col. Washington, with Bragg's artillery and 
company H took the route via Santa Fe, while 
Major Graham, with four companies of dragoons, 
took the Southern route, passing the copper 
mines, through the State of Sonora, to Califor- 
nia. 

Tus Trap Inranrrr.—Companies A, B, C, 
E, F, aud K of the “ Auld Third,“ under com- 
mand of Major Van Horne, embarked the even- 
ing of the 16th inst., at East Pascagoula on the 
steamers Fashion and A. R. Hetzel. i 

Companics F and I of the 1st infantry embark- 
ed at the same time on the steamer Maria Burt 
under the following officers: Captain King and 
Lieutenants Crittenden and Turnley. These eight 
companies are destined for San Antonio, Texas, 
and will disembark at Fort Lavaca. 

Companies D, F, G, and H of the 3d, under 
the command of Capt. Gordon, remain at East 
Pascagoula for the present as a guard to the hos- 
pital. They are the companies destined for the 
Paso del Norte, and will leave as soon as the 
most convenient route can be ascertained. 

ats VO. Picayune. 

JF We learn by a letter from Fort Leaven- 
worth, dated on the 16th inst., that in compliance 
with an order from the Adjutant-General’s of- 
fice, and trom Department beadquarters, Captain 
Ruff, with companies G and l, mounted riflemen, 
left that post on the 15th for Fort Childs, on 
Grand Isla. d. They are designed to relieve Col. 
Powell's command, the Oregon battalion. 

: (St. Louis Rep, Oct. 25. 

- -Tbe remains of the late Lieutenant Henderson 
Ridgely, 41b Regiment United States Iniantey, 
were committed to the grave at St. Louis, Mo., 
on the 20th ull, with military honors. 

. i —— lr]—ᷣ— 
General Seott has testified “ bis sense of the 


national value of the U. S. Military Academy, 
aud of the admirable conduct uf its disciples in 
the receot fields of war,” in presenting to it “the 
trophies of the valor and skill of our gailant little 
army, which, like those of Miltiades, will oot per- 
wit the future soldiers of the people, like young 
Themistocles, to sleep until they shall have grati- 
fed themselves, by diligent improvement of their 


opportunities, lo rondes like service to their N 


country.“ We annex the correspondence accom- 
panying the presentation :— = : 
West Por, Sept. 14, 1848. 


Sir I offer, through you, to the United States 
Military Academy, sections of several flag stats 
taken by the gailant army of the United States, 
jo the campaign that commenced at Vera Cruz, 
and terminated in the capital of Mexico. 

Four other staffs, captured with the strong 
work, viz: the entrenchment,camp of Contreras, 
the comvent of Cherubusco, the Bridge-head of 
Cherubuseo, and the Citadel of Mexico, were di- 
vided into small individual. trophies by our offi- 
cers and men, before my wishes on the subject 
bed become known to the parties. 


ae 


Of course, all captured flags, colors, &c., were, | Chief engineer. 


as national trophies, sent to Washington. 


Second Assistants Edward Fa- 
ron, Wm. E. Everett and Wm. H. Shock, to be 


The following inscriptions have been placed on first assistants. Third Assistants Benjamio E. 


tha respective objects: : 

1. Part of the flig staff of the Castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, Vera Cruz; taken by the Ameri- 
can army, March 29. 1847.“ 

2. „Part of the flag-staff of Fort San lago, 
Vera Cruz; taken by the American Army, March 
29, 1847.” 

3. Part of the flag-staff of Fort Conception, 
Vera Cruz; taken by the American Army, March 
29, 1847” N : 


4. Part of the flag-staf of Cerro Gordo; ta- 


ken by the American army, April 18. 1847.“ 

5. Part of the flag-staff of the Castle of Pe- 
rete; taken by the American army, April 23, 
1847.” | 

6. “ Part of the @ag-staff of the Castle of Cha- 
Milde taken by the American army, Sept. 13, 
1847.” i 

7. Part of.the flag-staff of the National Pa- 
lace of Mexico, taken by the American army, 
Sept. 14, 1847.” i 

At the foot of each inscription this line is added: 
The plates [and caps—all brass] made of the 
mountings of captured muskets.” 

It may be worth stating that the caps and plates 
were made in the Citadel of Mexico, by the me- 
chanics of our own army. ; 

As, under Providence, it was mainly to the Mi- 
litary Academy that the United States became 
indebted for those brilliant achievements, and 
other memorable victories, I have a lively plea- 
sure in tendering the seven trophies (semi-nation- 
al,) tothe mother of so many accomplished sol- 
diers and patriots. If acceptable, please give 
them such place of deposit in the Academy a 
you may deem appropriate. i 

With bigh respect and esteem, 
l remain yours faithfully, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Captain Henry Brewerton, Superintendent U. 

S. Military Academy. 


U. S. Miliraar Acapemy, 
West Point, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1848. 

General—I have had the honor to receive your 
communication of this date, with the interesting 
memorials of the brilhant achievements of our 
arms in Mexico, which you have been pleased to 
present to the Military Academy as a testimo- 
nial of your approbation of the services of her 
sons in the memorable conflicts between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico. 

In accepting, in behalf of the Institution, these 
precious trophies of the valor and skill of our 
gallant little army, I may be permitted to advert 
to the many evidences yuu have given of parental 
care snd interest, in our Alma Mater. Corres- 
ponding feelings of affection and gratitude have 
been awakened on vur part, which. it has ever 
been our pride to evince. Your recent glorious 
campsign in Mexico has but served to confirm 
our sdmiration and respect, and to strengthen 
the regaid cherished towards you by the mem- 
bers of this Institution. Its eleves are indebted 
to you for the opportunities afforded them of 
proviog they are nut unworthy recipients of the 
military education bestowed by their country. 

‘These trophies will be placed temporarily in 
some room, where they can be conveniently 
viewed by visitors at West Point. At some fu- 
ture day we hope to have a gallery appropriated 
to. and more worthy to receive, these and otber 
national trophies which may be eotrusted to our 
care. 

With sentiments of high respect and esteem, 
~ J remain, General, 
= Your most obedient servant, ; 
: HEN. BREWERTION: 
Major General Wintield Scott, West Point, 
Norx. - Commodore Perry having complained 
that Gen. Scott had excluded the name of the 
Navy io bis inscriptions on the sections of the 
several flag-stoffs, mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter, Gen. Scott very promptly repaired the omw- 
sion by ordering that the words, and navy,” be 
immediately inserted after the word army) 
—— 


WAVY. a 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS Ix THE ENaI- 
Nxxns Corrs or THE Navy.—Promotions.—At the 
late examination held at Norfolk, Virginia, the 
following nemed assistants were pessed for pro- 


Garvin, E. A. Whipple, J. C. Tennant, to be se- 
cond assistants. Appointmenis.—Geo. W. Alex- 
ander, of Pennsylvania; John Faron, of New 
York; George Gideon, Jr., of Pennsylvania ; 
George T. W. Logan, of New Jersey; James 
McHobby, of Mass.; Tnomas Almhouse Jackson, 
af Virginia; Edwin Fithian, of Pennsylvania. 


List of officers attached to the frignte Constitu- 
tion, now at anchor off Union wharf, Boston, 
bound for the Mediterranean : 

Captain, John Gwinn ; Lieutenants, John H. 
Rowan, M. Smith, A. F. V. Gray, B. F. Shut- 
tick, C. B. Poindexter, W. R. McKinney; Maas 
ter, H. Rolando; Marine Officers, D. D. Baker, 
Captain G. F. Lindsay, Jr., Lieutenant ; Purser, 
B. J. Cahoone; Surgeon, C. F. Gillou; Passed 
Assistant Surgeon, R. W. Jeffery; Assistant Sur- 
geon, P. J. Horwith; Chaplain, N. Frost; Pas- 
sed Midshipmen, C. W. Aby, G. E. Mornan, N. 
T. West, D. Forrest, E. T. McCauley, J. H. Ro- 
chelle, H. C. Duval, J. D. Daniels; Midshipmen, 
R. M. Caldweil, E. H. Oakley, J. Stillwefl, G. 
tl. Chapman, J. C. K. Wygau, J. G. Waxwell, 
J. Butler; Captain's Clerk, E. St. C. Clark Pure 
ser's Clerk, J. D. Floyd; Boatswain, J. Feather - 
ston; Gunner, J. C. Ritter; Carpenter, L. Man- 
son; Sail-maker, J. D. Black ſord. 

Boston Journal, 27th ult. 


This frigate is now ready for sea—her destina» 
tion is the Mediterranean, and she will probauly 
winier at Spebria. 


The U. S. frigate Sr. Lawrence, arrived at 
Bremen about the 8th ult., from Cowes. 

The London Times gives the following account of 
the mission of this frigate : 

The American mail steamers running between 
New York and Bremen, via Southampton, have 
developed a most important traffic between Ger- 
many and the United States, and the Government 
of the latter country has exhibited their appreci- 
ation of the importance of this traffic by sending 
over the St. Lawrence for the protection ol Ame- 
rican interests in the North Sea as soon as shé 
could be got ready after the news of a blockade 
of the German ports by the Danish fleet was re- 
ceived at Washington. Now that the blockade 
has been raised, we learn that the St. Lawrence 
will not make a long stay in the Weser, owing tu 
the unfavorable weather for wintering there. She 
will return to this neighborhood ina few weeks 
for supplies, making her permanent station fur 
the winter at Lisbon or Cadiz. 


IF The U. S. ship AtLeauany was to leave 
Montevideo about the. first of August for Rio 
Janeiro, from thence she will proceed to the Me- 
diterranean to finish ber cruise. 


The U. S. steamer Warten Wirca, Lieutenant 
Commanding George W. Totten, was off Pensa 
cola previous to the 20th October, in fifteen days 
from Vera Crux, hoving touched at Laguna on 
the 24 ult., and subsequently at Campeschy. 


The U. S. Storesbip Farponia, Lieut. 
Cuudt. Neville, is now at New York, taking in a 
cargo of naval store» for the U. S. squadren in 
the Pacific. 


he U. S. Revenue Brig, Conuxrios W. 
Laweence, Capiain Fraser, weighed anchor on 
the first instant, from Washington City for Nor- 
folk, on her outward-bound passage to Oregon aud 
California. 

The Norfolk Beacon, of 31st ult., says: 

The U. S.-sioup-ot-war VawpaLia bas been 
lengthened twelve feet, is now on tue ways, and 
is in a state of forwardness. 

Sho steam-frigate Mtsstssipr: is in the dry 
dock, undergoing a thorough repair. 

A number of workmen are now employed on 
the new steam-frigaie POWHATAN. 


The proposals offered for building six 
revenue cutters were opened at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, oo the 10th ult., when it 
was ascertained that for every ibing but the Aulls, 
the lowest bids were from Baltimore, viz :— 

Messrs. John 8. Brown & Co., large culters, 
$7,500; smali culiers, $5,050. 

Joiners work, Mr. Wm. H. Hooper, 6695 each. 

Sails, Mr. Thomas H. Lambdin, 5300 each for 


the large, small 5350. . 
The lowest bidder for the boats was G. B. 


motion, viz — First Assistant Jease Gay to be | Smitb, of Stonington, Conn. 
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DEATH or GeneraL Kearney.—The death of 
Brigadier General Stephen W. Kearney, is an- 
nounced as having taken place at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, on Tuesday last, 31st ult. No 
oficer of the army stood higher in the estima- 
tion of his fellow soldiers, or of the country 
generally. General Kearney was born in New- 
ark, New Jersey, about the year 1793, and was 
thus in his 55th year at the time of his death. 
He entered the army, as Lieutenant, in 1812; 


to Congress, are said to be pledged to support an 
act for the disposal of the public lands to actual 
settlers at cost of survey and conveyance, viz: 
Charles Sweetser, 
Cable, of the J7th 
dings, of the 2Uth District. 


f the 10th District; Joseph 
istrict and Joshua R. Gid- 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The official Congressional! 


vote, al the recent Congressional election, shows 
a Democratic majority on the popular vote, of 
3,956, as follows: 


This difficulty will doubtless be obviated by the 
passage of a resolution, simply directing that 
the Legislature do now proceed to appoint 


electors for President and Vice President, which, 


it is alleged will answer all the purpose of an 
gel- the constitution only requiring * that each 
State shall appoint its electors in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct.” 


IF The State of Alabama is paying the in- 
terest on her bonds st the Phasnix bank, New 


fought at Queenston, and served through that D hired 670 Democratic 0 Torii 
neenston, e ‘ t District 70. 4th Distri 41 nubli 
war with credit. He was made a Major in 1824, a as 2.780 ore e 321 ArKansas.—The newspapers and public au- 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in 1833, a full Colonel in 3rd 746 9th 4438 thorities of the State of Arkansas are making 
1836, and a full Brigadier- General in 1846. His | 5th 276 10th 3 320 great efforts to direct the tide of emigration to 
abilities as a tactician were acknowledged to be | 7th 626 llth 9 2.072 that region. These seem to have been in a mea- 
very superior, and have been freq ently made | 8th 4 4101 12th ' 14,717 sure suecessſul, ſor the Helena Shield remarks 
use of by our Government in drilling and im- IIhn 296 16th 167 that, within the last twelve months, the influx of 
proving the cavalry arm of the service. I lain 223 18ih 2813 ae has been greater tban in any previous 
14th 2835 23nd i 479 a 
15th 610 24th 301} Txxas.—The late dry season has been unusu- 
The States. 17ıh 243 ally favorable to the cottcn planters, aod they 
J%J%J%àͥͥfͤöõͤĩ«ð]Z qdh 8 aa 223 13055 are taking advantage of it 5 secure as large a 
je. | th 58 15,025 cotton crop as possible. We saw an extract 
ane eh a Montpelier Journal ol the 25N 5 iut 1.043 ——— |from a letter from a planter residing on the 
sea bie 22nd 652 Dem. majority 3,956 Trinity, stating that the planters there had more 
_ The House to-day passed the Senate bill pro- cotton than they conid piek out. The crop on 
viding for the election of Presidential Electors 15.082 the Trinity will probably be one-third greater 


and Members of Congress on Tuesday, the 7th 
of November inst. Members of Congress are 
to be elected by a plurality only. 


he Vermont Legislature, on the. 31st 
ult., re-elected Hon. Withiam Upham (Whig) to 
the United States Senate for six years from the 
Ath of March inst. In the Senate, the vote 
was:—For William Upham, 18 votes, Levi B 
Vilas, 5, and scattering, 3. 


In this district two Democrats run, whose 


united vote shows over 2,000 maj rity over 
the Whig candidate, though the Whig is elected 
by 96 


{In the 12th district the vote stood as follows: 


Wilmot, Free Soil Dem., 8.572; Tracy, Whig, 
4,795; Brewster, Dem., 915 


Ituinois — Under the new Constitution of the 


than that of last year; and we believe the crop 
on the Brazos and the Colorado, owing to the 
favorable weather, will be much above an are- 
rage one. Several planters, who a few weeks 
since almost despaired of making a half crop, 
are now cheered with the prospect of a full crop. 
Even in the eastern counties, where the cou- 
tinued rains of the spring and eariy part of the 
summe: caused such a growth of grass, 28 al- 


Io the House the balloting was as follows: State, the Legislature assembles on the first Mor- 


most to choke the tbe cotton plants, the favors- 


Ist ballot. 24 34 | day in January. It will be the first since the ble weather stimulated the planters to new ezer- 

William Upham 98 101 106 adoption of the Constitution, under whose pro | tions, and it 1s probable that there will be nearly 
Levi B. Vilas 42 0 O visions the banking prohibition that existed un- ap aversge crop in those counties. Ihe co:ton 
Jacob Collamer 5 4 oder the old, is abolished. The new legislature |in all the undulating region is opening so finely 
Scattering 62 100 105 | bas under its control the entire banking question, | that ordinary hands can easily pick out from 
pea 2 ~— | with the isolated restriction that no banks are to | iwo to three hundred pounds a day. The six best 

: 907 205 211 | go into operation until the Jaw under which they | hands on the plantation of B. F. Ellis, E-q., oa 

Necessary for a choice 104 lu3 106 | are created, shall be submitted to and approved | the T'r nity, lately picked out 2,065 pounds a 


Mr. Upham having the requisite. number ol 
votes was declared duly elected. 


Ruope Istawn.—The Legislature of this 
State convened at Newport on Monday, the 30th 
ult., and adjourned on the 3rd inst. to meet again 
at Providence on the 3d Monday of January 
next. 


Maseacnusetts.—-The Commissioners have 
notified His Excellency the Governor, that the 
State reform school buildings at Westboro are 
so far completed, that they will be ready for the 
reception of inmates on the Ist of November. Ju 
‘eccordanee to law Gov. Briggs has issued a proc- 
Jamation, announcing to the court, magistrates 
aud people, that,— 

hen any boy under the age of 16 years shall 
be convicted of any offence known to the laws 
of this Commonwealth, and punishable by im- 
peaa other than such as may be punished 

y ìimprisonmert for lile, the court or justice, as 
the case may be, before whom such conviction 
shall be had, may at their discretion, sentence 
such boy tu the S:ate Reform School, or to such 
punishment as is now provided by law for the 
same Offence. And if the sentence shall be to 
the Reform School, then it shalt be in the alter- 
native, to the State Reform School, or to such 
punishment as would have been awarded if this 
Act had tot been passed. 

The Executive Council have confirmed the 
nomination of Hon. Thomas Hopkinson, of Lo- 
well, to the bench of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in piace of Judge Merrick—resigned. 


Thomas Kinnicut, of Worcester, to be Judge of 


the Court of Probate for the County of Worces- 
ter in place of Benj. F. Thomas, resigned. 

Hon. Richard Fletcher of this city, bas been 
nominated to fill the vacancy existing upon the 
bench of the Supreme Couri. 


[Boston Transcript. 


Oa10.—The official returns from all the Siate 
received at the office of the State Department 
make Ford’s majority 345. | 

The vote in. the election was: 


Ford. Weller. 
148 666 148, 321 
148,321 f 


: 345 
Three members elect of the Ohio Delegation 


by a direct vote of the people. 


The sales of canal lands which have been late- 
ly made by the trustees of the Illinois Canal, on 
favorable terms, in addition to the opening of the 
canal, have brightened the prospects of the Illi- 
nois stocks. The sales amounted to about $760, 


000, of which nearly $240,000 have been paid. 


This sum is sufficient to pay the interest due on 
the loan witb 5 per cent. 


Jowa.—There are at this time twenty newspapers 
published in the State. They are as follows: 
Whig, 8; Democratic or Hunker, 9; Van Bu- 
ren or Baruburner, 1; Agricultural, 1; Univer- 
salian, 1. Within the last 18 months the num. 
ber of newspapers published in lowa has been 
doubled. 


Nortu Caroutina —The Hon. R. Mast, in a 
letter to the Raleigh Star, states that he has 
been incorrectly class fied among tne Democratic 
members of the Legislature. ‘I'his makes the 
Legislature now stand, Commons, 60 to 60; Se- 
nate, 25 Whigs to 24 Democr:ts—one vacancy. 
Should this vacancy be supplied by the election 
of Mr. Waddell, the Whigs will have a majority 
of two on joint ballut, which will secure them a 
United States Senator—otherwise. the Legisla- 
ture will bea tie. 

Governor Graham, President ex-officio of the 
Literary Board, bas advertised the distribution 
of the net income of the Literary fund for the 
year ending the first of September, 1848, among 
the several counties of the State, for the support 
of Common Schools. The eulire amount tur the 
past year was $89,543 14. 

The Gainesbu:ough Patriot, speaking with re- 
ference to the County of Guilford, says :—the 
sum received from the State, together with the 
County tax lor school purposes, amounts to near 
five thousand doijlars,—a sum sufficient, if pro- 
perly administered, to make some visible im- 
provement in popular educstion. 


Sour Carouina.—It has been suggested that 


this State would not be able to cast her vote yes- 
terday for President and Vice President, for the 
reason that there is no existing law providing for 
the election of Presidential electors on the 7th 
inst.; and, as the constitution requires that no 
bill shall pass the Legislature until it has been 
three days before that body, and as the Legisla- 
iure does not meet until the 6th, there will not be 


Camm tr mane aika e « faa 


wer k, averoging 344 pounds a day, and the best 
hand picked out 401 pounds in a single day. 
IN. O. Bulletin. 


Tue Cugrnoxes Nation.—The Cherokee Le- 
gislature convened at Tahlequah on the 24 inst; 
and on the 3d the National Council and National 
Committee met in Joint ballot and elected seven 
Judges, and an equal number of Solicitors (for 
the seven judicial districts of the nation.) ‘Ibe 


joint meeting then adjourned, and a Committee 


of the two houses waited on the Chief to inform 
him that they were ready to hear any communi- 
cation he might have to make. l 
On the 4th inst., Hon. Geo. Lowrey, acting 
Priocipal Chief, (Hon. Jon Ross, the Principal 
Chief, being absent) senut in the Annual Message, 
which is brief and to the purpose. Ii ac knuw- 
ledges, in fitting ond grateful language, tbe Di- 
vine goodness as shown to the Cherokee nation, 
the abundance of the crops, and the increasing 
industry and general prosperity of the people; 
regrets the “ killing of the notorious Starr boys, 
aud says that they ought to have been tried by 


Jury, and strongly veprecates the system of lynch 
iaw ; lays the blame of such local disturbances ' 


as have occurred upon the use of intoxicating 
drink; eays ine cowmon schools have dune well; 
regrets that tbe mission to Washington on the 
afleirs of the nation had been atiended with no 
certain results; and exhorts the Council in its 
deliberations to be influenced ouly by patriotsm. 

Mr. Taylor introduced a bill appropriating 820 
for the purchase of Stationery tor the Nationl 
Council and Supreme Court, and for some addr 
tions to the buildings occupied by the Commit- 
tee and Council, which passed and waa sent lO 
the Council for concurrence. 

The ſollowing sre the names of some of (he 
members of the National Council: 

Wrinklesides, Bark Flute, Doubichead, Bowles, 
Standing Deer, Weelie, Tucker, Peter of Dels- 
ware, Pott, Hicks, Vann, Six Killer, Young, 
Boot, Chambers, Grimmett, Takestasky, Sanders, 
Thorn and Choowalooke. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Wrmpeor, Vermont.—A rifle manufactory, 
upon an extensive scale, was commenced at this 
place about three years since. It is now in suc- 
cessful operation, turning out Ave hundred rifles 
ner month all in complete order. The expe’ 
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@itures, before a single rifle was monuſactured, 
in buildings, machinery, and materials, was up- 
wards of $100,000. The principal building is 
four stories high, one hundred feet long, and 
forty-four feet wide. Other buildings have been 
erected for forging the work, and for the various 
operations connected with the manuſseture. The 
United Ststes contracted some time since for 
ten thousand rifles (four thousand of which were 
in service in Mexico;) and in January last, a se- 
cond contract for a larger number was made. 

We subjoin an interesting account of the ope- 
rations, taken from a Rochester paper: 

They employ 100 artisans, besides 35 in the 
furnace business, making castings and carriages 
for the railroad. The barre! is made . from 

American iron, dre vn from flat bars into ‘scalps,’ 
of the proper length aad thiekoess. These sealps 
are then rolled and welded around a steel rod 
under a hammer that mskes 150 blows per 
minute. During this operation, the rod has to 
be frequently withdrawn to prevent its becoming 
welded with the iron annealing. 

The barrel, thus formed, next goes through 
the process of “nut boring,” turning, rimming, 
and straightening, all of which sre curious enough, 
but the last more particularly so, as it is done, 
or rather it is asceftained to be done, by the eye 
observing a shadow. The next step is passing 
through a (trial and inspection by persons ap- 
pointed by Government. ‘They are loaded with 

180 grains of powder, two balls end two wads, 
and fired each twice. If they stand this test, 
they pass on to the process of finishing inside, 
which is done by rifling machines at the rate of 

one barrel per hour to each machine. They 
afterwards pass through the process of brown- 
ing, which requires great care and skill to make 
it succeed periectly. Again they sre inspected, 
and very few rejected on account of the swallest 
possible deſecu in the material. 

Stocks are made from black walaut, which 
has been seasoned three years before working. if 
you have seen Mr. Curtis“ last machine, you will 
have a tolerable idea of the first process. These 
stocks pase through six different machines; and 
a rifle, before it is complete in all its paris, passes 
through more than one hundred different ma- 
chines, a great share of which are the invention 
or improvement of Mr. Lawrence. If he wants 
a certain thing, he first invents a machine to do 

it, and inen scis it to work as a man would a 
boy. The most singular machine is the one he 
calls the “letting machine.“ It performs seve. 
ral delicate operations with a facility and ease 
that is perfectly astonishing. Ii cuts out the 

laces to receive the barrel, ramrod, lock, patch 

„ dutt- plate, guard-strap, side-plate, band- 

strings, &c.. so exact that they require no band 
labor. 

The mounting is of brass, nished nearly com- 

lete by machinery. The lock work is forged 
io dies. it afterwards passes through a great 
variety of machines, and comes out in the most 
periect shape. These machines illustrate most 
effectually the surprising advantages of ‘Yankee 
ingenuity.” Each pieco will fit in any of the 
numerous rifles made here. There is no such 
thing as trying the severe! parts to make them 
match each other. Parts thal aro alike are 
thrown together, and taken ut random, when 
wanted te wake the gun, and so perfect are they 
that they need no alteration: Whatever. There 
are constantly employed three United Sia tes In- 
spectors in the estavlishment. The rifles when 
complete, do not vary two ounces each from the 
other in weight. 

~ Bostow Waren Worzs.—In about two years 
and two months from ine time the ground was 
first broken, the great work of bringing the wa- 
ter from Lake Cochituate® to Boston bas been 
completed. ‘I'he expense was originally caicula- 
ted at 91,600,000. Drafts ior tue work have 
thus far exceeded three millions of dollars, and 
further expense will doubtiess be incuried. Be- 

sides the acquoduct tiself, the great features ol 
this enterprise are the Beacon Hill Reservoir in 
Boston; the Reservoir ou Dorchester Heights, 
South Boston; the great Reservoir and Gate 
House on Corey’s Hill in Brookline, from which 
the water of the Lake is brought to-the street 
mains and reservoir in Boston in two irou pipes, 


Fhe ancient owner of all the lands around 
these waters was au old Indian Chief, named 
Owansamug, and the pond or lake was called 

_Lochetinate, sigaifying in the Indian dialect 


thirty-four inches in diameter, and extending 
nearly four miles, and which are capable of de- 
livering daily three millions of gallons of water; 
the Charles River Bridge at Newton Lower Falls 
which is built on three arches ; the Pipe cham- 
ber in the vicinity, and the Road Bridge, which 
is built on a single arch, and said by all to be a 
must splendid piece of masonry; the Waste 
Wier, four miles beyond the Lower Falls, where 
the aqueduct passes over a considerable stream; 
and finally the Gate House, a granite edifice at 
the Lake itself, The Reservoir on Beacon Hill 
covers an area of 40, 000 feet and will hold three 
millions of galluns of water. The level will be 
six and a half feet above the level of the floor of 
the State House. This reservoir, which will 
throw a jet of water to a great height, is inten- 
ded for a reserve fountain, in case of any acci- 
dent to the great pipes. The reservoir,on Dor- 
chester Heights contains an area of 70.000 feet, 
and is capable of delivering seven millions of 
gations per dəy. This is also jntended for a re- 
served captain, and the two reservoirs together 
will dispense seven millions of gallons of water 
a day. his quantity, it has well been said, will 
supply more than sixteen gallons a day for five 
days lo every man, woman and child in the tity. 

he fall of the water from the Reservoir in 
Brookline is two feet to the mile, and the level 
of the reservoir is consequertly eight feet higher 
than that of tho great reservoir in Boston. ‘This 
reservoir covers thirty acres and the water will 
be in some places 20 feet deep, and will average 
15 feet deep ; thereby constituting a perfect sale- 
guard for the city if any accideut happens to the 
conduit above. And again, the great reserve 
fund of all—Lake Cochituate—covers a surface 
of 651 acres and drains a surface of 11,400 
acres, being in some places from seventy to eighty 
feet in depth. 


Speeches in Congress. 


Speecu ov Mr. Duncan ov Kenrucny.— The 
Jollowing paragraphs were unacccountably omilted in 
making up our paper of the 25th ult., which are too 
good to be lost. They form the conclusion of this ad- 
mirable speech given on page 264: 

This matter might have been setisfactorily ad- 
Justed with prudence and foresight. By making 
a treaty, adjusting the boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, settling what was properly included 
within and rightly belonged to Texas, therecan be 
no doubt thal a treaty with Texas would have been 
concluded, and 1 will go further and say that I bave 
no doubt that the United States, in making such a 
treaty would bave acted justly in settling with 
Mexico the boundary of what rightfully belonged 
to ‘l'exes so as to include New Mexico altogether. 
And then the United States would have been 
competent to purchase New Mexico and we 
should have been relieved irom the entan- 
gling and alarming questions which are now 
presented. The citizens of New Mexico have 
had their allegtauce transferred with the ex- 
ception that they were to be at liberty in duc 
process of time to form a new State. Ard io! 
they find that they are, by the manner in which 
the whole matter has been contrived, a part of 
Texas, and bound sọ to remain till Texas shall 
assent to the formation of a new State north of 
36° 30’) New Mexico having been reduced to 
anarchy by the President, would now, but for 
the controlling power of this Union, take up arms 
rather than submit to the jurisdiction of ‘Texas, 
to which she has been subjected by the unparal- 
lelled statemaoshbip of this Democratic Adminis- 
tration. 

In the midst of the congratulations with which 
these messages abound, 1 find much cause of 
alarm and much to deplore. These things ought 
not to be so. Texas, as she has been made to 
exist by operation of the treaty, is greatly too 
large. She bas been given, and we cannot es- 
cape from it without her consent, a territory that 
lam satisfied was not, when sho was admitted, 
properly included within und rightfully belonging 

to ber. And we are in actual danger of civil 
commotion unless these subjects shall be handled 
with prudence and care. Ii becomes the duly of 
American sistesmen to examine and ponder on 
these things with deep solicitude. If Texas 
shall, Shylock-like, demand her bond, ine ques- 
tion with me will not be, whether 1 would have 


done the things which have produced these con- 


Biante had exch atham dua Lan Salem wai? 


Sir, there is but one remedy for these eviis 
that I can see, and from that there is much 
ground to hope. It is, that our newly acquired 
State of Texas may possess those enlarged, and 
patriotic, and liberal views which animated Vir- 
ginia, when, to promote the general welfare, and 
to relieve her sister States from jealousy and dis- 
cord, she made to the United States a cession of 
all her territory northwest of the Ohio river. 
Texas, under the existing state of things, owes 
it to herself and to the generous sympathy 
which she received during her revolutionary 
struggle from all parts of the United States, to 
approach this subject with comprebensive and 
liberal views! She owes it to the peace of that 
Union, of which she is an honored and valued 
member, to take the course which the peace of 
the whole country demands. And the United 
States should, as an atonement for all her errors 
and blunders in these matters, resulting from the 
shert sightedness of her statesmen, be prepared 
and ready to yield any just equivalents that might 
be required to accomplish such important results. 


SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN OF OHIO, 


In opposition to the Compromise Bill, delivercd i 


the Senate, July 24, 1848. 
[Continued from page 2851 
I admire the Supreme Court of the United 


States as a tribunal. I admire the wisdom whieh 
contrived it. I rejuice in the good consequences 
come to this Republic from the exercise of its 


functions. | also revere the Senate of the United 
States; but bere is the most august body in the 
world, they say, composed of men who have 
wasted the midnight oil from year to year—men 
who in cloisters, in courts, in legislative halle, 
have been reaping the fruits of ripe experience 
coming here, and suddenly their mighty intel- 
leets, able to scan everything however minute, 
and comprehend everything however grand, ul- 
terly fail them, and they kneel down in dumb in- 
significance and implore the Supreme Court to 
read the Constitution for them. I think the Se- 
nator from South Carolina must bave had some 
new light upon the subject within the last few 
years, and that several of my Democratic friends 
on all sides of the chamber must have been smit- 
ten with new love for the power of the Supreme 
Court. Do you remember the case adverted to 
by the Senator fron New Jersey to-day? I re- 
collect very well when we did not stop to inquire 
how the Supreme Court bad decided or ordained. 
It had decided, with Joun Marswa et at its head 
—a man whose highest conjectures upon the 
subject of Constitutional law has always had 
with meas much weight as the well-censidered 
Opinion of almost any other man—that Congress 
bad power to establish just such a Bank as you 
had; but with what infiuite scorn did D. mooratic 
gentlemen—Jackson; Democrats, as they chose to 
be called—curl up their lips and turn up their 
noses when referred to that decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Then the cry was, We are 
Judges for ourselves; we make no law unless we 
bave the power to enact it.” Now, however, 
the doctrine ıs that here is a tribunal competent 
to put the matter at rest forever. Thank God, 
though all should fai, there is an infallible de- 
pository of truth, and it lives ones a year for 
three months in a littie chamber below us! We 
enn go there. Now I understand my duty here 
to be to ascertain what Constitutional power we 
have, and when we have ascertsined that, with- 
out reference to what the Supreme Court may 
do—for they have yet ſutnisbed no guide on the 
subject—we are to take it fór granted that they 
will concur with us. 1f the Court does not oon- 
cur with us, I agree with gentlemen who hava 
been so lost in their encomiums upon that Court, 
thet their decision, whether right or wrong, con- 
trols no action. But we have not hitherto en- 
deavored to ascertain what the Supreme Court 
would do. I wish then to ascertain in what 
mede this wonderful response is to be obtained— 
not from that Delphic Oracle, but from that in- 
fallible divinity, the Supreme Court. How is it 
to be done? A gentleman starts from Baltimore, 
in Mary land, with a dozen black meu who have 
had periue sequifur ventrem burnt iMo their skins 
and souls ali over; he tekes them to California, 
three thousand miles off. Now 1 don’t know 
how it may be in other parts of the world, but I 
know that in the State of Ohio it is ordained that 
the lew is carried to every man’s door. What 
then is the admirable contrivance in this bill b 

which we can get at the meaning of: the Const 
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make a law for it, and that it may be speedily 
known—for, if not speedily known it may as 
well never be known if—slavery goes there and re- 
mains there for one year according to all expe- 
rience it ie eternally fixed. Let it but plant its 
roots there, and the next thing you will hear of will 
- be earnest appeals sbout the rights of property ; 
it will be said: The Senate did not say we had 
no right tocome here. The House of Repre- 
frentatives, a body of gentlemen elected from all 
parts of tre country on account of their sagacity 
and legal attainments, did not prohibit us from 
coming here. J thought J had a rigut to come 
here: the Senator from South Carolina said! 
bed s right to come, the Hon. Senator from 
Georgia said | had a right to come here; his col- 
league said it was aright secured to me some- 
where high up in the cluuds and not belonging tu 
the world; the Senator {rom Mississippi said it 
was the ordinance of Almighty God; am I not 
then to enjoy the privileges thus so fully secured 
to me? i have property here; several of my 
women have borne children, who have parlus se- 
quilur ventrem born with them: they are my 
property.” Thus the appeal will be made to 
their fellow-citizens around them, and it will be 
asked whether you are prepared to strike duwn 
the property which the settler in those territories 
bas thus acquired? ‘That wil) be the case unless 
the negro trom Baltimore, when he gets there 
and sees the Pcons there—slaves not by parlus se- 
quilur venirem, but by a much better title—a ver- 
uict before a Justice of the Peace—should deter- 
mine to avail himself of the admirable facilities 
attorded him by this bill for gaining his freedom. 
Suppuse my friend Irom New Hampshire, when 
he goes home, gets up a meeting und collects a 
fund for the purpose of sending a missionary 
alter these men; aud when the missionary ar- 
rives there he proposes to hold a prayer meet- 
mg ; he geis up a meeting as they used to do in 
- Yaukee times, ‘for the improvement of gifts.’ 
He goes to the negro quarter of this gentlewan 
from Baltimore snd says: Come, I want brother 
- Cullee ; it is true he is a son of Ham, but 1 want 
to instruct him that he is free. lam very much 
machined to think that the missionary would fare 
very much as one did in South Carolina, at the 
hands of him of Baltimore. So, yuu see, the ne- 
gro is to start all at once iuto a tree Anglo Saxon 
in California; the blood of hberty flowing in 
. every vein, and tts divine impulses throbbing in 
his heart. He is to say: 1 am free; lam a 
Caliiornian; 1 bring the right of habeas ‘corpus 
with me.” Well, he is brought up on a writ ol 
hubeas corpus—belore whum? Very likely one 
ol those gentlemen who have been proclaiming 
that slavery has a right to go there; lor such are 
the men that Mr. Polx ia likely to appoint. He 
bas pre-judged the case. On the iuith of his 
opinon the slave bas been brought there: what 
can he do? There is bis recorded judgment 
printed in your Congressional Report; what will 
he tay? * You are a slave. Mr. Calhoun was 
right. Judge Berrien, of Georgia, a profound 
lawyer, whom 1 knew, well, was right. I know 
these gentlemen well; their opinion is entitled to 
the highest authority, and in the face of it 1t does 
_ wot become me to say that you are free. So, 
. boy, go to your master; you belong to the class 
purius sequitur veulrem; yuu are not quite enough 
ui a Saxon!’ What thea is to be done by this 
bill? Onl a writ of error or appeais can come 
tu the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Huw? Tue vegro, if he is to be treated like a 
while, taking vut an appeal, wust give bonds in 
double value of the subject matter in dispute. 
And what is that? If you consider it the mer- 
„ cuutile value of the negro, it may be perhaps 
51.000 or $2,000. But be cannot have the appeal 
accuidiug to this bill, unless the value of the 
thing in Cuntroversy amounts to the value of 52. 
UUU. But, then there comes iu this ideality of per- 
sonal liberty: what is it worth? Nothing at ali— 
says the Senator from South Curolina—to this 
feilow, who is better without n. Aud under ali 
this complexity of legal quibbling aud litigation, 
Al is expected that the negro will sland there and 
contenu With his master, aud comiug on to Wash- 
ingion, will prosecute his appeal two years be- 
fure the Supreme Court, eujoy ing the opportu- 
pity of visiting bie old friends about Balumore ! 
[Laughter.] 
it muat be conceded thal there is a vast dif- 
ference between a case thus submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the ab- 
seuce of ali Congressional action, and that in 
which Congress would have decided thal slavery 
should not exist in the Territory ; because the 


Supreme Court in that case, quoted so often 
from Peters, found that Congress had the power 
10 legislate for the Territories. The Senator 
from South Carolina concurs in that decision. 
Now, if we can make any law whatever, not 
contrary to the express prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution, we can enact that a man with $50,000 
worth of bank notes of Maryland shall forfeit 
the whole amount if he altempts to pass one of 
them inthe Territory of California. We may 
say if a man carry a menagerie of wild beasts 
there worth $500,000, and undertakes to exhibit 
them there, he shall forfeit them. The man 
comes back with his monkey under his arm and 
suys that the law forbade him to exhibit his ani- 
malsthere ; it was thought that as an economi- 
cal arrangement, such things should not be tole- 
rated there. That you may do; he of the lions 
and tigers, goes back, having lost his whole con- 
cern. But now you take a fellow that you say 
is brother to the monkey—with wool on his 
‘head, and parfus sequilur venirem engraved on 
him somewhere else, and somehow Congress is 
impotent; all the power of the sovereignty o 
this country is impotent to stop him. This isa 
strange sort of argument io me. It has always 
been considered that when a State forms its 
Constitution it can exclude slavery. Why so? 
Because it chances to consider it an evil. If it be 
a proper subject of legislation in a State, and we 
have it traurſerred tous by virtue of this bloody 
power of conquest, as some say, or by purchase, 
as Others maintain, | ask—considering this as an 
abstract question—are there uo} duties devolving 
upon us, for the pet ſormance of which we may 
not de responsible to any earthly tribunal, but 
for which, Gud, who has created us all, wil! 
hold us accountable? What is your duly, above 
all others, to a conquered peuple? You say 
it is not your duty tu give them a government, 
may you nol then do everything for them which 
you are not forbidden to do so by some funda- 
damental axiomatic truth at the foundation of 
your Constitution? Show me, then, how your 
action is precluded, and I submit. Though J be- 
lieve it ought to be otherwise, yet if any Con- 
stitution of my country so ordains, | yield. The 
Constitution of the United States declares sla- 
very to be an evil. Southern gentlemen have 
said that they would have done away with it if 
possible, and they tave apologized to the world 
and to themselves for the existence of it in their 
midst. ‘These bonest old men of another day 
ne ver could have appealed to God in the way 
they did, had they avt been willing to strike of 
the chains from every negro in the Colonies, af at 
had been possible for them to do so without up- 
turning the foundations of society. 1 do not re- 
vive these things to wound the feelings of gen- 
tlemen. I know some of them consider this in- 
stitution as valuable; but many of them, I also 
know, regard it as a curse. Bul, thank God, sla- 
very is not in Oregon, it is not in Calitornia, and 
when l find that you bave trampled down the 
people in order to extend your dominion over 
them, 1 feel it to be my duty, when you appeal 
to me to make Jaws for them, and the supreme 
tribunal tas said that I have the power to do ao, 
to avert from such a curse, and establish free in- 
stitutions, under which no man can say that he 
has another for his property. I do not doubt this 
wer. I know that it hes been considered of 
old, from 1757 to the present hour, to be vested 
in Congress. The judicial tribuusis in the West 
have considered it 80, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States have said, in that decision so 
often referred to, that st was so. Have they 
found any restrictions upon us? No. And what 
would you do if you were in Oregon lo-lay? 
What would you do, and rou, and 1001 Would 
any man here, if he were acting ina legislative 
capacity in that country, say, 1 feel myself 
bound to admit this evil iuto this country, for 
the benefit of some of the States who are over- 
burdened with them.” if this were true it 
would be the duty of the free States, ia that 
fraternal spirit which ought to prevail between 
the various States of the Union, to admit slaves 
whenever the Slate States became overburdened 
with them. Do we;sv act in legislating lor our 
States? No; we say:—" Enjoy your slaves, or 
fee) (hem as you will, but itis our wish tbat there 
shall be no slavery here.“ You may implore a 
State, if you will, to take slaves into its bosom 
lor your convenience, but they do not feel them. 
selves bound by any Governwental obligation to 
do ii. Am I not, tben, bound to Jay the foun- 
dations of that State for whose future progress | 
am to be responsible, in the way which l think 


the most likely to produce beneficial results to the 
people there? And when I find myself possessed 
of this power, and clothed with commensurate 
responsibility, no threats of dissolution of the 
Union, no heartburnings here nor there, and 
leastof all—that which we have heard much of 
out of doors—the co ning Presidential election 
shall deter me from pursuing this course. If in 
my power, in the language of the ordinance of 
87, I would have it enacted that slavery shall 
never exist in that country. Then when my 
black man comes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as provided in this bill, that court 
must overrule the decision in the case in Peters, 
or else I have misunderstood the extent of that 
power. Then we will have acted upon the sub- 
ject—we will have forbidden slavery; and J ob- 
served that some gentlemen who handled this 
subject were very careful to keep upon that line, 
that slavery may go where it is not prohibited. 
That is the reason J prefer the Ordinance of 87 
to this so called compromise bill. J have no 
doubt that every Senator who assented to that 
bill convinced himself that it was the best we 
could pass. J have no doubt that our friends 
from the North thought it would be effective in 
preventing slavery in these Territories. But 
see that the Senator from South Carolins doe 
not think so. He supports the bill for the very 
reason that it will admit slavery; the Senawr 
frum Vermont, for the reason that slavery cannot 
gel there. Now, in this confusion of ideas, I de- 
sire that Congress, il it have any opiniun, ex- 
press it. Jf we have any power to legislate over 
these Territories, bow long would it take to 
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87? Those of us who think that that ought to 
be a fundamental law in the organization of our 
‘Territories, will vote fur it; and those of us who 
believe otherwise will vote sgainst it, and which- 
ever party triumphs, will give law to Oregon 
and California, bearing (be responsibility. But 1 
must say that l do not hike what appears lo me— 
Í say it inno offensive sense—a shuffling off of 
the responsibility which is upon us now, snd 
which we cannot avoid. The Supreme Court 
may overrule our decision; but if we think we 
have power to ordain thal slavery shall not exist 
in that Territory, let us say so; if not, let us so 
decide. Let us not evade the question alto- 
gether. S : 

That the Hon. Senators who reported this bill, 
had its passage very much at heart 1 have no 
doubt; nor do J feel disposed to deny that every 
man of them believed that it was just such a 
measure as was calculated to give tranquillity to 
the agitated minds of the peuple of this coun- 
try. Well, i do not care for that agitation farther 
than that d will look to it as a molive to know 
what it is—whalt my powers and my duties are. 
| bave beard much of this—I have been myself 
a prophet of dissolution of this Union; but I 
have seen the Union of these States, heard 80 
much of late, that J am not afraid of dissolution. 
Perbaps, indeed, when this cry of wolf has been 
long disregarded, he may come al last when not 
expected ; but Í do not believe that the people of 
tbe South are going to sever themselves from 
this Republic, because we will not establish sla- 
very bere and there. II we have no power to 
pass this law, let the people of the South go to 
the Supreme Court, and have the question deci- 
ded. it will only be a few months tll the Court 
resumes its sessions hefe, and the question can 
then be tried. if the decision be against us, the 
gentlemen of the South can at once commence 
their emigration to these territories. Let us then 
make the law as we think it ought to be made. 

Jem more confirmed in this course which I 
am determined to pursue, by soue historical facts 
elicited in this very discussion. I remember 
what was said by the Senator from Virginia, the 
other day; and bappily found it this morniug, 
and the reference was all that 1 expected. Ii ie 
a truth tbat when the Constitution of the United 
States was made, South Carolina and Georgia 
refused to come into the Union unless the siave- 
trade should be continued for tweuly years; and 
ine North agreed that they would vole to con- 
unue the siave-lrade twenty years; yes, voted 
that this new Republic should engage in piracy 
and murder at the will of two States! So the 
history reads; ənd the condition of the agree- 
ment was that those two states should agree to 
some arrangement about navigation laws! Ido 
noi blame South Carolina and Georgia for this 
transaction any more than I do those Northern 
States who shared in it. But suppose the quer- 
lion were pow dress 


write down the six articles of the Ordinance of 
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whether we should adopt the foreign slave - trade 
and continue it for twenty years, would not the 
whole land turn pale with horror, thet in the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, a citizen of 
a free community, a Senator of the United States, 
should dare to propose the adoption of a system 
that hes been denominated piracy and murder, 
and is by law punishable by death all over Chris- 
tendom? What did they do then? They had 
power to prohibit it; but at the command of 
these two States they allowed that to be intro- 
duced into the Constitution to which all slavery 
now existing in our land is clearly to be traced. 
For who can doubt that but for that woeful bar- 
gain, slavery would by this time have disap- 
peered from all the States, with one or two ex- 
ceptions? The number of slaves in the United 


States at that period was about six hundred 


thousand ; it is now three millions. And just as 
you extend the area of slavery, so you multiply 
the difficulties which lie in the way of its exter- 
mirstion. It had been infinitely better that dey 
that South Carolina and Georgia bad remained 
out of the Union for ever, rather than that the 
Constitution shouid have been made tu sanction 
the slave-trade for twenty years. The dissolu- 
tion of the Confederacy would have been nothing 
in comparison with that recognition of piracy 
and murder. I can conceive of nothing in the 
dark record of men's enormities, from the death 
of Abel down to this hour, so horrible as that of 
stealing people from their own home and making 
tbem and tbeir posterity slaves forever. Ii is a 
crime which we kuow. bas been visited, as we 
learn from the pages of Sacred History, by the 
vengeance aud wrath of Almighty God. Io thus 
characlerzing this accursed traffic, I spesk but 
ibe common sentiment of all maukind. 1 could 


- pol, if I taxed my feeble iniellect to the utmost, 


denounce it in language as strong as that ullered 
by ‘womans Jeyreason hiwself. Nay more, the 
pirat of that great man, descending in his grand- 
son, in your Virginia Convention, denounced the 
slave-trade as now carried on between the States, 
as being no Jess infamous than that foreign slave- 
trade curried on in ships tbat went down into the 
ìl speak of Tuomas- INTENSO RAM Dorn. 
If you would not go to Africa and thence people 
California with slaves, may you not perpetrate 
equal enormities here? You take the cnild from 
iis. mother’s heart—you separate husband and 
wife—and you -transport them three thousand 
miles off across the broad Allantio. . 
l know Wat this isa peculiar institution; and 
I doubt not that in tbe hands of such geatlemen 
as talk about it here, it may be made very st- 
tractive. it may be avery ogreeable sight to 
behold a large cuaspany of aependents, kindy 
treated by a benevolent master, and to trace the 
manifestations of gratitude which they exhibit. 
But in my eyes a much more grateſul spectacle 
would be that of a patriarch in the same neigh- 
borhood, with bis dependents alf around him, in- 
vested with all the attributes of {reedom bestowed 
upon them by the Common Father, in whose 
Sight all are alike precious! it ts, indeed, a 
Very ** peculiar” institution. According to the 
account of the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Davis,) this institution exhibits all that is most 
emiable and beautiſul in our nature. That Sena- 
lor drew a picture of an old gray- headed negro 
woman, witb her hard hand upun the soft head of 
(he master’s child, and biesesug him and bis la- 
parlus sequilur 
venirem! But he concealed the other oide of the 
picture ; and it was only revealed to us by the 
quick apprehension of tue Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Wesicoli) who wanted the power to send 
a parole all over the country to prevent this old 
nurse from (hrotuing his young master. 1 had al- 
most believed alter hearing the oeautiful, re- 
mantic, sentimental narration of the Senator 
from Mississippi, thai Gud had indeed, as he said, 
Made this peopie in Alrica, to come over here 
and wait upon us, till the Senator trom Florida 
waked me to a recollection of the old doctrines 
of Washington and Jefferson, by assuring tbat 
Wherever that patrarchal institution existed, 
a rigid police should be maintained in order to 
prevent the old women from cutting the throat 
of somebody! It is thea a very peculiar” in- 
atuluuion! ‘Those who live under it cannot ene 
a day withoul caresses; and ou the next day 
touat be provided scores of cometables with clubs 
in their bands, to keep them from cutting each 
Other's throats ! [A laugn.] 
1 do not wish to exteud that institution into 
pese Territories. ls it pretended tnat slave 
labor could be profitable in Oregon or California? 


Do we expect to grow cotton and sugar there? 
Udo not know that it may not be done there; 
for as the gentleman from New York has told us, 
just as you go west upon this continent, the same 
line of latitude chenges very much, # that you 
may have a very different isothermal line as you 
spproach the Pacific Ocean. ButI donot care 
so much about that; my objection is a radical 
one to the institution every where. 1 do believe, 
if there is any place upon the globe which we 
inhabit where a white man cannot work, he hes 
no business there. If that place is fit only for 
black men to work, let black men alone work 
there. J do not know any better law for man’s 
good than that old one which was announced to 
man after the first transgression, that by the 
sweat of his brow he should earn his bread. I 
don’t know what business men have in the world 
unless it is to work. If he is only to sleep and 
eal, he is reduced to the level of the hog—the 
on J eee l know! [A leugh.] 

hen you ask me, then, not to prohibit slavery 
in these territories, with my view of the institu- 
tion itself and of our power, L must assert the 
power to exclude slavery forever. In your 
States where you have made slavery pruperty, 
you may protect it as you please, and | will aid 
you in giving it that security «hich the Constitu- 
tion aflords; but, with God's help, not one inch 
beyond shail this institution go. I may be mis- 
taken in all this; but of one thing I am satisfied 
uf the honest conviction of my own judgment— 
and no supposed interruption of the ties which 
bu d the various sections of the Confederacy shall 
induce me to sbrink from these convictions, 
whenever I am called upon to carry them out 
into law. . 

But we are told that when the Constitution 
was made there existed certain relative proposi- 
tions between the power of the slave and the 
power of the free States. 1 understood the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina that we were under ob- 
ligations to preserve, eternally, these relative 
propositions in the same way. 

Mr. Calhoun.-—I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. Corwin.—l am very bappy to be unde- 
ceived. I understood the Senator to conceive 
that this is a question of power. It is not so. It 
is a question of municipal law, of civil polity. 
The men who framed the Constitution never 
dreamed that there was going to be a conflict of 
power between the slave sod the free States. 
‘l hey never dreamed that the South was to con- 
tend that they would always be equal in represen- 
tation in the Senate to the North. They bad no 
idea of that equilibrium of power of which we 
have heard so much. The circumstances of 
that period forbade any such supposition. Look- 
ing at all these clrcumstances—and I have no 
doubt those far-seeing men regarded them care- 
fully—you would have had fourteen slave States 
and but nine free. But every man who had any- 
thing to do with the formation of the Constitu- 
tion expected and desired that slavery should be 
prohibited io the pew States; and they even ex- 
pected to have it abolished in many of the States 
where it existed. They had no idea of conflict; 
and if the fanatics in the South, as well as those 
in the North, would let the aubject alone, we 
should have no more trouble concerning it. Bat 
what do we see? While Northern fanatics aro 
for rushing into the states where slavery exists, 
trampling upon your laws and setting your slaves 
free—at which enormity the South holds up ber 
hands in pious borror—the fanatics of the South 
are entering upon the free soil of this republic 
whenever they are able, and convertiug it into 
slave territory. Sir, you must say no more about 
the fanatics of the North endeavoring to uproot 
your institutions, while you imitate the example 
of those fanatics in your treatment of the free 
soil of this Union. Sir, tbere is no difference 
between the two cases. The fanatics of the 
South are but a counterpart of those of the North. 
If there be any difference, it is only this: That 
the fanatic of the North has the poor apology of 
aiming to give liberty to his fellow-man, while 
you of the South are endeavoring to pull down 
the temples of Liberty and to rear your institu- 
tion of slavery upon their ruins. I have declared 
my opinione in regard to this institution, as | be- 
lieve it to exist. 1 have no belief that s man 
who owns slaves must necessarily be permitted 
to carry out his own views. I rather think he 
owns them because he does not know any better. 
1 think, upon the whole, they had all better come 
to the State of Ohio for an example, where we 
drive even tbe free negroes away. I intend 
nothing offensive to the sensibilities of gentle- 
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men, but if the free expression of my honest 
convictions offends, I cannot help it. I believe if 
we were to set about this business of esteblishin 
Goverwfents as our fathers did when they lal 
the foundation of this republic of ours—if the 
same spirit animated us—if happily they could 
come to us this day from the abodes of the bles- 
sed, and impartto us a little of their wisdom, 
there would be no difficulty in passing the Or- 
dinance of 1787, and applying it to these territo- 
ries. We are not such men as they were. 

Mr. Johnson, of Md.—[in his seat.] Certainly 
we are. 7 

Mr. Corwin.—The Senator from Maryland 
may be, but if so, he is an exception. 

wir. Johnson.—The Senator from Ohio, is cer- 
tainly an exception. 

Mr. Corwin.—The Senator is very polite. 

Now. Sir, a gentleman before me, [Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, ] has with great propriety, explained to 
the Senate the position in which he is placed in 
respect to a friend of his, who is not now in this | 
body. The subjeet has been often adverted to, 
and while on my feet J] wish to say a few words 
in relation to it. Gen. Cass, it is eaid, is likely 
to be implicated on account of his friend's action 
upon tbis question of slavery. I know not how 
that can be, for! may as well say here that I 
have no confidence whatever as to the precise 
position in which Mr. Cass may place himself 
to-morrow, He has occupied two positions al- 
ready. Sir, he who cen change his position so 
readily may change back at the shortest notice. 
Gen. Cass hag declared that Congress has no 
power over the subject. But the Senator from 
South Carolina has very properly declared such 
a doctrine to be s flat absurdity ; because if we 
can transfer the power to the Territorial Gov- 
ernment to act upon the subject, we must of 
course possess the power ourselves; we cannot 
communicate more power than we have. And I 
declare, if any body is concerned to koow what 
my opinion on the subject and what is the opin- 
ion of the free States of the Union, that if Gen. 
Tayor was not considered as being committed by 
his published letters against the exercise of the 
Veto power upon this subject, he would not get 
my vote, nor would he get the vote of any Free 
State in America if I could help it. 

Mr. Hawnsoan.—I would like to be informed — 
by the Senator from Ohio, as he has referred „to 
Gen. Cass’s position and as he ie about to give 
his support to General Taylor, if he can give us 
Gen. ‘Taylor's views on the subject, and what 
his opinion will be as expressed in bis message 
to Congress. 7 

Mr. Corwin.—I cannot. 

Mr. Hannegan.—l understand the Senator 
from Ohio to say that if Gen. Taylor would in- 
terpose a veto upon the subject, be would not vole 
for him under any circumstances. > ` 

Mr. Corwin — 1 would not, nor would any man 
in my State, unless indeed | found him opposed 
to just such another man who had a great 
many bad qualities beside. [A laugh.) But, sir, 
I have to say that | do not believe that Gen. 
Taylor could get the electoral vote of a free 
state in America, if it were not for the belief that 
prevails, (hat upon this subject as well as upou 
any other of a like character, he would not in- 
terpose bis veto. I believe tbe man who does it, 
be he who he may, deserves impeachment, and to 
have his head rolled on a block. I hat has been 
my opinion for some time !—{A laugh.} 

1 have no more desire to live under a despo- 
tsm here than io Ireland. We bave exhibited 
io some extent our sympathy with those who are 
warring against despotisu, and 1 now mean to 
show you, as far as 1 am able, whavis the public 
opinion at this time, in this country. h may be 
that the people will tolerate you in passing a jaw 
of thie sort because you are the constituted jaw- 
makers of the land, but they will tolerate no 
man, no, not even Washington if he were alive, 
in interposing bis veto upon a law analogous to 
the Ordinance of 1787. If the Congress of the 
United States will that there shall be freedom 
from slavery forever, and any man sitting in the 
White House dare interpose his puny arm egainst 
it, 1 will not say he will be taken through the 
forms of impeachment—there might be a more 
summary method found out of disposing of him. 

l know very well that the Senate is weary of 
this debate, i wish pow only to siate another 
fact which will show what it is which our breth- 
ren of the South now demand. If you take the 
srea of the Free States and the slave States as 
they exist, and compare them, you will find that 
the latter predominate. When the Constitution 
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Iree States had an excess of 100,000 square 
acres over the slave States; but whemnayou had 
acquired Louisiana, Florida and Texas, snd ad- 
ded them tothe Union and when you add the 
claim of the Soutb that they will carry their 
slaves into Oregon, New Mexico and California, 


what will then be the condition of the free 


States? The latter will have one-third more 
power in the Senate of the United States than 
the free States could ever have. And this is all 
you ask! Much has been said about the modes. 
ty of the South—the forbearance of the South ! 
Why, considered merely as a question of politi- 
cal power, all they ask of us is to put the power 
into their hunds, in order that they may govern 
the free men of the North as they govern the 
block men of the South. 

If it ts to be looked upon as a question of power 
at all, that is the position in which this question 
will be placed if you admit slavery into these 
Territories—this is the position in which, I be- 

heve before God, we shall be placed unless you 
prohibit it. Sir, I have seen the working of 
this system. Plant thirty slaveholders among 
three bundred inbabitants who are not slave 
-holders, and they will maintain their position 
against the three hundred. Lei one man out of 
fifty be a slaveholder and he will persuade 
the forty-nine thatit is better that the institu- 
tion should exist. Ii is property that stands in 
the way of humanity; it is interest, sordid in- 
.terest. ldo not like to consider the question 
in that light, but I cannot be blind to the sourse 
which has ever been pursued by the niodest and 
aclf-denying South, the God-fearing South, 
which has exhibited such extraordinary forbear- 
ance—not caring lo extend its power—vut 
at the same time demanding of us to give 
them (be power to rule the Senate, which at least 
is equivalent to ruling the legislative power of 
the land. Sir, if it were a mere question of 
power, l rather think I should consent to give it 
up to them, but there sre questions deeper and 
higher than your mode of governing the country 
would de to me. For myself 1 want the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. There 1 can stand upon firm 
ground? There the path is marked by the blood 
of the Revolution! | stand in company there 
with “ the old men — their locks wet with the 
Jordan through which they have passed, and 
their garments dyed red with the blood which 


they have shed to give us the priceless boon ol 
Freedou ! 


Various. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Harvard University.—This institution of 
learning is richer aud more liberally endowed 
than any other in the United States. The buil- 
dings belonging to the University are fourteen in 
number, and unother is about to be erected. The 
college grounds, on which most of the buildings 
are located, measure twenty-three or twenty- 
four acres. The college has received from the 
Government of Massachusetts, from its founda- 
tion to the present time, about §215,U00. Of the 
long list of donations by individuals, the follow- 
are the most important. 

In 1841 Benj. Russy bequeathed an estate now 
valued at $320, 00U—one-half to be devoted t 
the Manual Labor School on his estate in Rox- 
bury, the other half to be divided between the 
Law and Theological School, at Cambridge. In 
1845 John Parker, Jr., bequeathed 880, 000 for 
the education of boys who show uncommon ta- 
lents. Ip 1847 Abbott Lawrence gave $50,000 
to establish a scientific school. In 1848 Edward 
B. Phillips bequeathed 3100, 000 to establish and 
support the Observatory. 

Some of the most considerable donations by 
individuals at the earliest periods were: 520, 000 
by Count Rumford, in 1816, for a Professorship 
on the application of Science to the Arts; $20,- 
000 by Abel Smith, for a Professorship ol the 
French and Spanish Languages; §20,000 by 
Samuel Elliot, for a Professorship of the Greek 
Language and Literature; 920,000 by Jas Per- 
kins, for a Professorship; $10,000 by Nathan 
Dane, for a Professorship; $20,000 by Joshua 
Fisher, for a Professorship ot Natural History; 
$20,000 by John McLean, for a Professorship of 
History; $10,000 by Sarah Jackson, for the aid’ 
of indigent Theological Students. In 1833 Cbris- 


we er er ene 


Hrsroricat Notices or rue PRINTING Art.— 
The first paper mill in America was erected in 
Boston, in 1730, the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts granting aid. The first type foundry was 
established at Germantown, Pennsylvania, seve- 
al years before the Revolution, from which the 
Bible and other works were printed in the Ger- 
man language. As Jate as J810, there were but 
three type foundries in the United States. The 
first printing press in the colonies, and for twenty 
years the only ove in North America between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Frozen Ocean, was 
established at Cambridge, in 1638. It was nearly 
a century lster, 172], before the Virginia colu- 
nists permitted a press to be set ap. Rev. Jesse 
Glover procured the press used at Cambridge, by 
contributions of friends of learning and religion 
in Amsterdam and in England, but died on his 
pissage to the new vorid. Stephen Day was 
the first printer, and as such received a grant ol 
three hundred acres of land. The third book 
published was *' The Psalms in Metre.” Ju 1661, 
the New Testament and Buxter’s Call, transla- 
ted by Elliot into the Indian language, were prin- 
ted, ata cost of £1,200. The title reads thus: 
“ Wusku Wullestamentum Nul-Lordunum Jesus 
Chrisi Nuppoquotwussuaenenmuu.” The whole 
Bible was printed in 1663. The nation speaking 
this language is now extinct. R 

The first newspaper printedin the North A meri- 
can Cvulonics was calied the“ Boston News-Lel- 
ter,” and was issued in 1704, by Juhn Campbell, 
a Scotchman, who was post- master and a book - 
seller at Boston. Sometimes it had one adver- 
Usement and often none. After 14 years, when 
three hundred copies were sold, the publisher 
announced that his weekly half sheet being in- 
sufficient to keep up with the foreigh news, he 
shou d issue an exira sheet each fortnight, which 
expedient he announces, after a year, has enabled 
the “News-Letter” to retrieve eightmonths of the 
thirteen that it was Dehiod in the news from 

Furoq e; so that those who would hold on till 
the next January, five months, might expect to 
have all the arrearsges of intelligence from the 
old world needtul far to be known in these parts. 
Alter sixteen years the publisher gives notice 
that copies of the News Letter” would be printed 
on a whole sheet of writing paper, one half ol 
which would be blank, ou which letters might 
be wrilten, etc.” 

Such was the infancy of newspaper enterprise 
in this country. Could John Campbell look into 
the office of the American Messenger, and see 
us edition of tweuly-five thousaud copies rolling 
off from the press, cr step into the office of one 
of the dashes,” With a tour cylinder press is- 
suing its eight thousand and ten thousand sheets 
an bour, what would be his emotions? How 
would our mercantiie community, who can 
hardly wait for the lightning, that they may get 
the news, like the promise of instalmenis ot 
European intelligence thirteen months old? 
Should we not de grateful to God for a Free 
press? And should we not be untiring in vur 
eflurts to spread its blessings and the blessings of 
a free Gospel through the world? 

We condense the above interesting facts from 
an article contained in the American Messenger, 
a Dlissionar) journal of great circulation and 
usefulness.—dlbany Express. 
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FOREIGN POLITIOS. 


Extract of a letter from India to the American 
Peace Society, dated Bombay July 27, 1847. 

Much has been published in America concern- 
ing the religion of the Hindoos ; but I have seen 
litle in American works concerning the gene- 
ral state of the country. The political state of 
India bas no parallel in the history of the world. 
A country with more than 100,000,000 of in- 
Labilants in subjection to a nation containing not 
more than one-fourth as many of another com- 
plexion, of. a diflerent religion, and living in a 
distant part of the globe separated by continents 
and seas. India has had fearful experience of 
the power of Christian nation-— a power for 
which they are indebted, in a great degree to the 
direct or indirect influence of Christianity. Bui 
ber inhabitants have yet seen but little to pro- 


duce the conviction that this religion of peace, 
aud the Savior, in whom these nations profess to 
trust, and whose name they beer, is called the 
“ Prince of Peace.“ England conquered India 
by the sword, and by the same means possession 
is still retained. The military force supported 
by the English in India for ten years past, hes 
exceeded, on an average 200,000 men; and the 
annual expenditure for this immense army has 
exceeded $45,000,000. For the two past vears 
the army has been 250,000, and the expenditare 
for it exceeded $50,000,000 annually. The debis 
of the government—money borrowed to sustain 
the expenses of ils numerous wet- now exceed 
$200,000,000. Within eight years past, the Eng- 
lish government in India has been engaged in 
five diflerent and successive wars, namely, the 
Affghan war, the Scindian war, (with a native 
prince whose dominions are situated between 
Agra and the Deckan.) the Scinde war, (wth 
native princes whose dominions were on the in- 
dus for several hundred miles from its mouth.) 
the war in the northern Mabratta country with 
Kulapore and dt hae Warre, and lastly, the 
war in the Punjaub or with the Seiks. These do 
not include the war with China, as that wae re- 
garded as a war between England and China, 
though the causes of it originated in the opium 
trade between India and China, end a large mili- 
tary force. was sent from India to assist in carry- 
ing it on. More than nine-tentths of all the Eu- 
ropeans in this county are connected with tne 
army. l 

The Montreal Herald, speaking of the visit le 
Washington, by Sir George Simpson and Mr. Fin 
layson, thus remarks upon its object: 

This visit has, we believe, been altogether 
satisfactory, and there is every reason to hope 
its object will be shortly attained; dut, es our 
United States contemporaries have published ea- 
tirely erroneous accounts of the nature of the 
negotiations—representing them as leading to a 
sale of certain territ ory m Oregon, by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to the United States—and as 
these erroneous views Lave bern copied and come 
mented upon by some of our Canadian journals, 
we propose giving, from documents kindly fur- 
nished to us, a concise statement of the real 
mutters and interest involved: which, as might 
have been taken for granted, do not embrace any 
transference of territory, bul merely the aban- 
donment by the companies in question, and the 
purchase by the United States, of certain pos- 
sessory rights, farms, lands, and other property 
—beld by tbem within the United States terri- 
lory, as seitled by the treaty of 1846. By that 
lrealy, it may be remembered, the United 
States Government gurantee, respectively, to 
the fludson’s Bay and Puget Sound Companies, 
the possession of all their forts, farms, lands, 
flucks, herds and other property, on the worth 
side of the Columbia River aud suuth of latitude 
furty-nine degrees. Aud this, without any stipu- 
lation, as to the allegiance of the parties thus 
holding extensive tracts of land within the so- 
vereigaly of the United States. 

This clause in the treaty, it will at once be 
seen, placed the companies and tbe U. S. Gov- 
ernment to whom they owed no alicegiance, in a 
very anomalous pusition, and was, therefore, ae- 
companied by the ſol low iug proviso, which it sp- 
pears lo us, should have been absolute and not 
optionul, on the part of the sovereign power to 
whom (he territory was ceded. The proviso was 
to the effect that, in cuse the situation of those 
fars and lands should be considered, by the Unie 
ted States, to be o! public and pulitical upor- 
tance, and the United States Goveroment should 
signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole, 
or of any part thereol, the property should be 
transferred to the said Government, at a proper 
valuation, lo be agreed upon between the par- 
lies. 

Now, although those possessions comprise some 
of the most valuable portions of the territory, 
both in a commercial und agricultural point of 
view, although their retention in the hands of 
foreign chartered companies can scarcely tail to 
be distasteful, not to use a stronger term, to the 
American Government, and although they have 
already excited a degree of jealousy and ill will 
on the part of the Awerican citizens in the Ore- 
gon territory, which, there is every reason to fear, 
must be like ly to become more inveterate and ul- 
timately to lead to serious difficulties between the 
two countries; the United States Government 
have not, as yet, adopted any steps io take ad- 
vaplage of the proviso in tbe treaty, akore men- 
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troned, by which, and by which alone, all these 
threatened dificulties may be avoided. 

Under these circumstances, the Hudson’s Bay 
and Puget Sound companies have, through the 
British Foreign Secrétary, thought it advisable 
te teke the initiative in the matter, by calling the 
attention of the United States’ Executive to the 
facts of the case, and suggesting the wisdom and 
expediency of their purchasing these anomalous 
rights, upon the basis of the proviso, so often al- 
luded to. This, then, is the object of the nego- 
tiauons mentioned by our United States contem- 
poraries, which, we trust, will be brought to an 
amicable conclusion, and which, it will be seen, 
involve no transference whatever of any territo- 
rial rights, but merely the sale of private proper- 
ty, situated in a foreign territory, but belonging 


-to British subjects. 


Vancouves's Istanp anp tHE Hupson’s Bay 
Company.—In ihe House of Lords, on the 20th 
ult. Lord Monteagle, in moving for papers rela- 
tive to the cession of Vancouver’s Island to the 
Hudsons Bay Company, took the opportunity to 
urge the policy of that transaction. Earl Gray 
defended the grant, on the ground that it was the 
most effectual mode of preventing “squatting” 
from America, which in a shorttime would place 
the practical possession of the [sland ia the hands 
of the United Staies. He asserted that the Hud- 
son's Bay Company were better prepared to co- 
lonige the Island than other parties, and that the 


most ample security had been taken for the pro- 


per government of the colony, and its resumption 
y the crown at the end of eleven years, on equi- 
table terms, if deemed necessary. 

Navication or CanapiAN Warteas.—-The 
Governor General of Canada, having been ad- 
dres-ed upon the subject of permitting the barque 
Ulica io pass through the Si. Lawrence to we 
sea-board, returned the ſollowing reply. 


f Secretary's office, 

ö Montreal, Sept. 23, 1848. 

Gentlemen :—J have the honor, by command of 
the Governor General, to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 7th inst., transmitting 
a communication to you from Messrs, Payson 
and Robb, of Chicago, in the State of IIlinois, 
preying to be aHowed to pass their Barque 
“ Utica” through the Canadian waters to the 


Ocean. 


I am directed to acquaint you in reply, for the 


information of the applicants, that on other oc- 


casions, and with a view lo a more limited use 
of the the Canadian waters by foreign vessels 
between Quebec and Montreal, questions as to 
the legality and policy of this navigation have 
engaged the serious attention of Her Majesty's 
Government to such an extent as to place it be- 
yond the discretionary power of His Excellency, 
as Governor of this Colony, to grant the peru ls- 
sion prayed for. 

His Excellency commands me, however, to 
say that he has reason to believe that this sub- 
ject will again engage the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as connected with the use of 
the canals now opened on the line of the St. 
Lawrence, and with reference to the policy of 
a trade between Canada and the United States 
jess restrained then at present, and that he hopes 
belore the opening of the navigation next season, 
to learn, and to be enabled io make public, the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government on 
these important matters. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. LESLIE. 


ie 


HOME POLIOY. 


Mowry anp Business.—The Boston Atlas, of 
the lst insl., Mer some general observations on the 
depressed condition of monied affairs in that eit 
the unusual dulness which pervades the business cir- 
cles, and the discouraging prospects in reference to 
our exports, while our orders for European manu 
Jactures have been greatly above our means lo pay for 
them, says :— 


One of the great drawbacks on our prosperity, 
is the influence of the free trade tariff on our 
colton manufactures, and, through them, upon our 
bor. This branch of industry bas been more 
sflected by the change of duties than is generally 
sup osed. 

The imnortation of nlain: eottan eloth fenm 


July 1 to Dec. 1, 1846—the last five months of 
the tariff of 1842—was only 000, an aver- 
age of about 342.000 a month. Of prints for the 
same time, $2,480,000, or $496,000 a month. 

Under the first seven months of the present 
tarif the imports were, of plain cloth, 82,422,- 
000. or about $346,000 a month; and of prints, 
$7,743,000, or about $1,406,000 a month. These, 
in round numbers, are the official returns for 
those two periods. ö 

The seme ratio under the tariff of 42 would 
have given for the year :—white goods, $504,000 ; 
printed, $5 952 000; in all, $6,456,000. 

Under the tariff of °46, the same ratio gives, 
(and we have no doubt the official retarns will 
show that in the next five months, from July 1 to 
Dec. 1, 1847, the import was quite as large): 
white goods, $4 152.000; printed, $12,924,000, 
in all, $17.076,0U0 for the year. 

The difference, about 510, 600,000, which 
would have been made by American lubor and 
American capital under the tariff of 42, but 
which was made by foreign labor and foreign 
capital under the tariff of 46. 

Now as a mere matter of dollars and cents, let 
us examine the profit and loss of this operation 
on the whole country. _¢ 

Supposing the whole consumption of these 
fabrics tu la ve been $30 000, 000, we gained as 
consumers the whole seduction in price which 
was caused by this foreiga competition. That 
reductjon wit! be variously estimated. We may 
approximate to it in inis manner :—Suppose the 
capital employed upon these fabrics in this coun- 
try to heve been $15,000,000, we think it will be 
found that on the whole there was no profit, and 
perhaps some loss—we mean exclusive of losses 
sustained by fallin value of the raw material, 
which bas rightfully no place, however serious 
it was, in this estimate. We suppose further 
that capital would have been content with eight 
per conl., and that whether content or not, do- 
mestic competition -wouid have kept the profits 
near that mark p then, as consumers, we gained 
what capital lost, to wit: 81, 200, 000, or call it 
91.500, 000. ö 

The labor which enters into these fabrics in 
this country, is estimated at more than half their 
value. Cail it just half. The excess of imports 
under the free trade tariff, from Dec. 1, 46. to 
Dec. 1, °47, was—as we have shown—§I0,600- 
VOU. Consequently, if the protective taritf had 
remained in force, that value more of them 
would have been made at home, and our own 
labor wouid have been employed to the further 
extent of 35, 300, 000. 

Then the account stands thus: Loss to labor, 
85, 300, 000; gain to consumers, $1,500,000 ; net 
loss tu the country, 83,800. 000 in one year. 


Or thus:—The whole population of the United 
States gained seven and a half cents a-piece, and 
the labor of the free Slates lost 85.300, 000. 

We are aware that it may, and pre will 
be eaid that labor was otherwise employed, and 
therefore it suffered no loss. We answer, let 
the advocates of free trade show how it was 
otberwise employed—what produced. Let them 
show, if they can, a dollar earned by the labor of 
the free States, which would not have been ear- 


ned had this whole excess of imported cloth been 


made ut home—for unless it produced something 
else of equivalent value, our account is correctly 
stated. And it must be remembered too, thut u 
great portion of the labor on these fabrics is 
performed by females, who cannot be very readi- 
ly turned Co some other profitable occupation. 

So stands the loss and gain, in dollars and 
cents; bul that is not all; for it is well known, 
that in the fall and winter of 4748, this sum of 
$5,300,000, taken from the labor.of the free At- 
lantic States, (together with divers other sums, 
from the branches of the same labor, aud 
amounting in all, up to this time, to more than 
517,000, 000) — was taken up in gold, and sent to 
England, to pay for Engliso labor and English 
capital, | 

Now, suppose thie sum of $5,300,000 had been 
paid out, as it ought to have been, to the factury 
girle of the free States, should we not have at 
this moment $5,000,000 more specie m our bank 
vaults? Would not our currency be 615, 000, 000 
larger at this moment than n now is? And 
should we hear the daily and hourly complaints 
of hard times, money pressure, high rates of in- 
terest, ruinous prices of property? Not a word 
of it. And to pay for all we have suffered and 
have yet to suffer, for want of ‘protection to this 


one branch of industry, we have saved seven sents 
and a half a niece. all round. 


Another drain upon our resources is the im- 
portation of iron. In the two years that will 
end next January, it is estimated that 80,000 tons 
of rails will have been laid in New England alone, 
of which about 70,000 tons are of foreign manu- 
fecture, requiring about 52.500, 000 in gold, to 
be exported in payment. By this operation rail- 
road corporations have probably saved $700,000, 
but this saving we apprehend is more than 
balanced by the extra cost of money paid and to 
be paid by those corporations, which extra cost 
is chargeable entirely tothe free trade and Sub- 
Treasury measures. Nor will their losses end 
here, for they have yet to feel in their income the 
result of a cepressed and broken business 
throughout the country. Every ton of this iron 
might easily have been made at home, and the 
whole cost of it would then have gone to reward 
the labor and remunerate the capital of Penn- 
sylvania, instead of leaving her labor. unem- 
ployed and her capital vested in iron works, a 
dead joss. And this 70,000 tons, be it remem- 
bered, is but one item—ihe imports of iron for 
all other purposes have been equally excessive. 

We have not space to pursue the subject fur- 
ther to day, but the little we have said is quite 
sufficient to indicate the causes of the present 
gloomy state of money and business affairs, and 
to shadow forth what may be expected in the 
future, if the busines of importing more than 
we can pay for is dmartly fuliowed up. 


The Atlas of the Ind adds: It may be supposed 
by sume that a large portion of the goods spo- 
ken of, were exported again; but it was not so. 
In the five months under the old tariff, ine ex- 
ports were about $390,000—-about fifteen per cent. 
of the quantity imported; but, in the seveo 
months fullowing, the exports were but $65,000— 
less than one per cent. on the impurts of the 
same period. 

CuLTURE or Tea iN tue Unitep Stratres.— 
An interesting article in Skinner’s new periodical, 
entitled “ The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” 
upon the culture of the lea plant, corrects the 
opinion long entertained, that it cannot be culti- 
vated with success out of the Celestial Eupire, 
and shows that it is cullivated there in the nurthe 
ern and mountain region, where snow lies on tke 
ground three or four months in the year; that it 
is found wild in Assam, and is cultivated in quan- 
ties at the foot of the Himmelah mountains. 
From those facts, with other information derived 
frum traders, &c , returned residents of tea coun- 
tries, the writer is fully convinced that this coun- 
try, from Texas to New York, will grow tea 
equal in quality to two-thirds of that imported, 
and that some of the States will grow it equal to 
or beiter than the best that comes from China. 

The article also states that a gentleman recent- 
ly returned from Calcutta, who for five or six 
years managed one of the company’s tea planta- 
tions in Assam, has written a book on the subject, 
not yet published, and bas expressed an opinion 
that this country can grow as good tea as any 
portion of the world.“ ‘I'ne writer thinks“ that 
the child is now born that will live to see the 
United States export instead of import tea.” 

[New Haven Palladium. 

Sunerus Baxapstourrs.—The abundant har- 
vest in this country, and most other grain grow- 
ing countries, renders the inquiry of an outlet for 
our surplus one of interest io every class of the 
community. Unless there should be a large foreign 
demand, prices must rule low. The greatly in- 
creased facilities of trade for the past lew years 
have brought almost every part of the civilized 
world into such close commercial relation, that 
the store bouses of every country, wheve there 
is a surplus, pours supplies into any country 
which may be deficient in supplies. In this view 
of the subject it becomes a’ most important mat- 
ter that we make ourselves acquainted with the 
natural resources of foreign countries, and the 
developments of their resources. The New York 
Dry Goods Reporter of the 21st inst. says :— 

„There are sume who believe that England 
will require a large amount of breadstuffs from 
this country. This is much to be doubted, espe- 
cially if the accounts brought by the Britannia 
prove true, that the English corn merchanis had 
already purchased, at very low prices, forty mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat to be shipped frum 
Odessa.“ 

At is well known that Odessa is the great ship- 
ping port for the surplus breadstutls of Russia, 
but wo think the quantity engaged by Euglish 
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Louisville Journal, in commenting. on the arti- 
cle in the Dry Goods Reporter, has tne fol- 
Jowing : 

‘© if this is true, it shows a wonderful increase 
in the production of the Ukraine. Io 1842 the 
whole export of wheat from Odessa was 621,564 
quarters, of which only 200,592 quarters were 
for England. If our westero farmers are to com- 
pete with Russian provisions and breadstuffs in 
the English market, we must looka liltle closer 
into the statistics of Russia, and become more 
familiar with its population and physical fea- 
wires. 

The Ukraine, or the country watered by the 
Dnieper, is one of the most fertile parts of Europe 
and has generally a level surface. The districts 
of Pedulia and Volhynia, between the Dnieper 
and Dniester, are also of great fertility, and in 
soil and climate remarkably adapted to the pro- 
. duction of breadstutis. With the most mper. 
fect agricultural implements and unskilled cul- 
tivation, the ordinary return is ten tor one. * Tne 
plow is the only insirument used, and the lands 
set apart for coro are never manured. The 
- fertile meadows are covered with trefoil and lu- 
cerne, and the oxen are little inferior to the best 
in Europe.” 

We have not the space to describe the condi- 
tion of the serfs (slaves) or the nubles (masters, ) 
but it is very clear that this fertile, healthy, and 
peaceful district, with a population of over ten 
millions, is not to be despised by our wheat 
growers, and particularly as the women there 
workin the fields with the men. Stevens, iu his 
travels in Polish Russia, states that the most de 
graded spectacle he ever beheld was ‘ lorty or 
fifty women ai work in the fields, with a large, 
well dressed man, with a long pipe in bis muuth 
and a Jong stick in his hand, walking among them 
as overseer.” Cincin. Com. 


Apvantragcss or Raitaoaps.—We have as yet 
hardly begun to appreciate the manifold forms in 
. which railroad facilities contribute to individual 
and public advanlage. The increased comfort, 
rapidity, and cheapness of the modern railroad 
will readily occus lo every one; but there are 
very many collateral benefils which we are not 
ao much impressed with, except as reflection and 
experience bring them within our view. 
Among these benefits we may, no doubt, reckon 
a great saving of health to persons obliged to 
travel considerably. The exposure to all changes 
of weather during the long and dieary stage 
rides of the olden lime, was extremely formida- 
ble, often, to the most robust; and to the feeble 
and sickly it was almost certainly followed by 
acrious iliness, and a tedious confinement to the 
bed of disease. But the luxurious car, lurnished 
with solt-cushioned seats and comfortable fires 
within, and protected as effectually as our par- 
lors at home from the storm and cold with- 
out, sffurds to the traveller, however delicate 
and weakly, all that he could enjoy at home of 
safety from exposure, while the easy and sapid 
movement of the car pormiis him to dose or read, 
or converse, and thus to pass the lime pleasantly, 
till be reaches the juurney’s end uncouscious of 
-weariness or discomfort. 
Is there any reason lo doubt that one effect of 
tbis grand improvement in travelling 1s a vast 
saving of bealin and strength? 
lt is also a fact demonstrable by figures, that 
there is a great saving of human lile resulting 
from the substitution of railways from old fasb- 
ioned roads, contrary to the expectations of 
most persons, when railroads were first intro- 
duced; it is shown by accurate statistics of casu- 
allies in travelling, that fatal accidents were 
much more numerous under the ,old stage coach 
system than now by railway, and this notwith- 
Blanding tbe vast increase of travellers. In En- 
gland, and if we mistake not, in Massachusetts, 
all accidents affecting life or limb on railroads 
have been regularly reported, and these returns 
evince clearly the superior safety of this sys- 
tem. z 
The immense economy of time effected by 
railroad communication 1s another consideration 
of prime importance in a business view, for in 
the business world, time is money. If we should 
make the low estimate that the business of the 
country requires a daily average of 100, 000 tra- 
vellers in connection with it, and supposing that 
the railroad gives a saving of time of only half 
over the old mode, it would follow that the gain 
of time of this number of railroad traveliors 
over an equal number by stage-coach, would be 
nearly a hundred years daily, or three hundred 


— 


and fifty years per annum. This, as any reflec- 
ting person can see, is not mere fancy, but a pal- 
pable statistical fact, and it shows a prodigious 
advantage in favor of a business community with 
raijroad facilities over one destitute of them. 
When we think of the immense consumption of 
time which attended the pursuit of business under 
the old, slow system, we rather wonder how 
men of extended connexions in trade could pos- 
sibly accumulate property. 

But the circumstance which we had inming, in 
commencing this article, as illustrating with 
special force, the great convenience of railroads, 
was this. viz: the saving, by the people of large 
Cities, in receiving their provisions from distant 
parts of the country, in a much more perfect 
condition, and without the u-ual loss attendant 
upon the old modes of getting them to market. 

That excellent work, the American Railroad 
Journal, has called atleniion to some interesting 
English Railroad statistics, in a British periodi- 
cal. Jt is there stated that the saving on the 
caltle, sheep and swine, in 1846, by transporting 
them on railways, ins cad of driving them as 
formerly, was 41,800,000 pounds, and that the 
feed saved by the sume change was 43, 800, 000 
pounds, which alone would sustain a population of 
over 50, 000 people. 

These interesting and surprisiug facts, appear 
to be well authenticated, and they are worthy of 
thoughtful consideration in this country. It has 
not unfrequently been questioned by the farming 
interest wheiher railroads were ultimately of 
much advantage to them, although when they 
have farms to dispose of they are sure to men- 
tion the fact if a railroad passes through or near 
them, and to enlarge upon that fact as increasing 
the value of what they offer. 

The loss of driving live stock will be of course 
in proportion to the distance between the cattle 
matkets and the regions where they were raised. 
The distance from the English grazing fields to 
the market is trifling compared with the long 
and wearisome route over whach the Western 
drover comes to Philadelphia, New Moik, &c. 
The loss of flesh and the consumption ol feed in 
consequence of the lack of railroad conveyance 
is, of course, vastly greater here than it could be 
in England. Consequently railroad taciinties are 
worth so much the more to the American than 
to the English grazier. 

But even when we have railroad communica- 
cation, we believe it is not customary for dro- 
vers to avail themselves of it for the conveyance 
of cattle. They must remember tbat cualtie 
driven six, seveu, or eight hundred miles must 
lose much of their weight and value, and cost a 
large sum fur feed by ine way, and to fit them 
for butchering. Whether they decline employ- 
ing the railruad from motives of economy, and 
if so, whether that is not a mistaken economy, 
may perhups be better determined in the light of 
the English statistics on the subject to which we 
have relerred above. 


Ornos or Jouw Jay, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
Sravery.— The following letter was written during 
the agitation of the question respeciing the toleration 
of slavery in Missouri, a territory then about to come 
tulo the Union. The wriler was in active public 
life for upwards of thirly years, and with Hamilton 
and Madison, it may be said, formed the constitution 


He also held the first appointment of chief justice of 


the Uniled States, under Washington. 


Breprorp, Westchester Co., N. T., 
Ih November, 1819. 


Dear Sin :—I bave received a copy of a circu- 
lar leiter, which, as chairman of the committee 
appointed by the late public meeting at Trenton, 
you was pleased to direct to me, ou the 5th inet. 

Little can be added to what bas been said and 
written on the subject of slavery. I concur in 
the opinion that it ought not to be introduced nor 

ited in any of the new States; and it ought to 
be gradually diminiabed and finally abolished in 
all of them. 

To me the constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress to prohibit the migration and importation of 
slaves iuto any of the states, does not appear 
questionable. The first article of the constitu- 
uon specifies the legislative powers committed to 
the Congress. The Sthaection of that article has 
these words: 

“The migration or smportation of such persons 
as any of the now existing statess hall think pro- 


per to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Cos- 
gress prior to the year 1808. Buta tax or duty 
may be imposed on such importations, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person.” 

J understand the sense and meaning of this 
clause to be, that the power of the Congress, al- 
though competent to prohibit such migration and 
importation, was not to be exercised with respect 
lo the then existing states, (and them only,) until 
the year 1808; but that the Congress were at he 
berty to make such prohibition as to any new 
stale which might in the meantime be establish- 
ed; and further, that from and after that period, 
they were authorized to make such probibitson as 
to all the states whether new or old. 

lt will, 1 presume, be ad.nitted that slaves were 
the persons intended. The word slaves was avoi- 
ded, probably on aecount of the existing tolera- 
lion of slavery, and of its discordancy, with the 
principles of the revolution ; and from a con- 
sciousness of itt being repugnant to the following 
positions in the declaration of independence, viz: 
„We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; and that they are endow- 
ed by their creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among (bem are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.“ 

As to my taking any active part in “ organi- 
Zig a plan of co-operation,” the state of my 
health has lung been such as not to admit of it. 

Be pleased to assure the committee of my best 
wishes for (heir success, and permit me to assure 
you of the esteem and regard with whieh 1 am, 
dear sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 


JOHN JAT. 
To Extas Bovpixor. 
v— — 
JUDICIAL. 


At the opening of the United States Circuit 
Court in Frankfort, Ky., oo the 24th ult., Morse’s 
counsel obtained a writ of attachment against 
O’Reilly and the Louisville operators, for disobe- 
dience of the injunction. 

A very important decision to tbe merean- 
tile interest bas recently come up, and been de- 
cided at Albany, New York, on the validity, by 
endorsement, of delivering property ia turin of a 
warehouse receipt. ‘he parues in tbe case are 
prominent commercial men, and (he atnuunt at 
issue 819,500. It appears irum the case, that a 
warchouse receipt was issued by an extensive 
provision house at Cleselaud, Onio, for about 
3300 boils. of pork, aud sold tu a large firm in 
Detroits On the endorsement of this receipt, 
Suydam, Sage & Co., vi this city, advanced 
$19,500 on its being sigued over tu them. The 
parties in Detroit setticd with the first owners ia 
Cleveland, by bills on James Ho land, of New 
York. These being dishonored, the venders in- 
sisted that they had been led to teke drafts 
through fraud, asserting a distinct parol agree- 
ment thatthe properly was to remain in thew 
hands until the bills matured. The result has been 
a verdict for the pluintifls, S. S. & Co., for the 
amount of $25,729 70. The course of the trial 
gave rise to the following important decisions: 

That the endorsement aod delivery of a ware- 
house receipt constitute a valid trauster of the 
property specified in it. 

That the vender of personal property, by giv- 
ing a warehouse receipt for it, assumes the cha- 
racler and liavilitues of a bailee and can claim 
no rights as vendox, inconsistent witb bis obliga- 
tions as bailee. 

That a warehouse receipt implies a contract, 
and cannot be varied or contradicted by parol, 
and that a person advancing money on such 
receipt, is to be deemed, pro lento, a purcha- 
ser. 
That fraud in obtaining it cannot affect the 
rights ol a purchaser, unless be had notice ef the 

fraud. 


Supreme Count.— Worcester County, Mass, 
Wilder S. Thurston vs. Elthanan W huney. 


On the trial of this case the defendant called 
a witness to whose competency the plaintiff ob- 
jected, on the ground that he did not believe in 
the existence of a God,or in a state of fulure 
rewards and punishments, and offered to prove 
tbe same. But the presiding Judge (Manie) 
refused to allow the same to be proved; aud ad- 
mitted the witness to testify. Verdict for the 
defendant, to which the plaintiff excepts. The 
opinion of the court was eced-by * 


‘established rule of law. 


pressing his real views, So the sentiments of a 


for goods destroyed In certain commission bouses 


o destroy houses, if in the opinion of bimself and 


and gave judgment for the plaintife in those 
_ cases ia which the plasntilfs were residents of 
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he Detroit Free Press gives the report of 
a case of censiderable importance in iuelf, and 
asa precedent, recently decided in the U. S. 
Circuit Court of that city. It was the suit of 
the United States vs. B. Humphrey and S. B. Da- 
vies, and was brought by the Government against 
the defendants, owners and proprietors of the 
Stage Company in the Western States, for the 
recovery of $4672, stolen from one of the de- 
fendants in the month of March, 1846. The 
money was Ìn gold, put up in the usual packa- 
ges, together with two other boxes of silver, and 
in charge of the agent. At Carlisle Hill, a 
small place between Michigan city end South 
Bend, while the stuges were changing horses, 
the money was taken, and this suit was brought 
to recover the amount of the robbery. The case 
was submitted to the jury, who, after retiring 
about ten minutes, brought In a verdict in favor 
of the defendants. | 


Whine J. We are not informed of the ground 
on which the evidence was rejected. It is said 
that it may have been that the plaintif offered to 
prove too much, as, in the latter proposition, the 
objection that the witness did not believe in a 
state of rewards or punishments after death, would 
go only te the credibility. If sa it was errone- 
ous. The plaintiff offered to prove two distinct 
propositions. If either was sufficient, the court 
should have received the proof of it. The court 
could not have given their opinion on the trial 
without some reason, and if this reason had been 
given, the counsel would have separated the 
propositions. = - 

It is argued that to reject a witness for his 
disbelief in the existence of a Supreme Being, is 
to violate the provisions of the Constitution of 
Mass., Part 1, Art. II. The case does nut come 
within the language of the Constitution. The 
language there is religious profession or senli- 
ment not belief. Such disbelief is no reli- 
gious sentiment—it is anti-religious. Taking the 
article together, that is the whole mesuing, and 
could not have been intended to overturn a well 
li is a disturbance of a 
person in bis liberty or estale—a religious perse- 
cution, such as our ancestors suffered, which is 
intended by the article. 

Another ground taken is much more plausi- 
ble—that the court might bave been of opinion 
that the evidence was not admissible, on the 
ground that a witness shall not be permitted to 
disqualify himself by declarations not uuder 
outh, made out of court, perhaps for that pur 

» Tne decisions generally concur that from 
the nature of the case, this surt of evidence muét 
be resorted to. We can see no difficulty in 
giving the party his election, either to examine 
on the voir dire, or resort io evidence aliunde. 
But the evidence of declarations should be recei- 
ved cautiously. Language may be used in the heat 
of argument, or for the sake of discussion, which 
a par Cy would not wish or intend to adopt as, ex- 


— a 


li has been decided that Mr. Ellett, the 
buiiuer of the Niagara suspension bridge, is 


gre ss of construction. 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHALX.— II is a generally received opinion that 
there is no chalk formations in the States, all of 
that article used in this country being brought 
from England. A communication from John 
Piekell, to Professor Silliman, however, contro- 
werts this opinion. The writer says that in 1831, 
being engaged under the direction of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau, to determine the practicability 
of the construction of a shop canal across the pe- 
ninsula of Florida, it became necessary to sink 
several shafts. At the head of a small stream 
running into Black creek, and near the Santa Fe 
river, an excavation was carried to the depth of 
fifty-five feet; a stratum of chalk was perforated, 
containing flint nodwlare of various sizes. The 
chalk was perfectly white, and by short exposure 
indurated to the hardness of the foreign article. 
The writer expresses the belief that this chalk 
formation contmues through Georgia and the Ca- 
rolinas, and perhaps to the coal region in Virgi- 
nia. 


man may change. A more mature examination 
may dispel atheistical. views adopted in youth. J 
have known a case of this kid occur iu prac- 
tice. 

To come to the main question. Is an atheist 
incompetent to testify ? We have no doubt he is. 
It has been the law from time immemorial, 
stricter in Eogland in Lord Coke's time than 
now, though laid down by him broader than af- 
tecwards maintained. Ormichund vs. Barker, 
Seer hig Reports, 21.) In no decision, either in 
Sogtand or the United States, is it intimated that 
an atheist may be a competent witness. The 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Dane (vol. 3, ch. 98, 
a2.) has never been doubted. Many cogent 
reasons have been offered why the law should 
be different, but they do not change the law. I 
may be more proper that a jury should jndge of 
the credibility of such a witness, bul tue court 
have nothing to do with that. The exceptions 
are sustained. 

Dewey for the plaintiff; Wood for the defend- 


Discovery u Mississrpr1.—In the south wes- 
tern part ol Franklin county, Mississippi, there 
is a platform or floor of hewn stone, neatly po- 
lished, some three feet under ground. It is 
about one hundred and eighty feet long, and 
eighty feet wide. It extends due north and 
south, its surface is perfectly level. The ma- 
sunry is said to be equal, if not superior, to any 
work of modern times. The land above it is 
cultivated ; but thirty years ago it was covered 
with oak and pine trees measuring from two to 
three feet in diameter. It is evidently of very 
remote antiquity, as the Indians who reside in 
the neigborhood had no knowledge of its exis- 
tence previous to ils recent discovery. Nor is 
there any tradition among thein, from any idea, 
of the object of the work, or the people who 
were its builders. There is also a canal and 
well connected with il, but they never have been 
explored. A subterranean passage may be un- 
derneath. Farther explorations may throw 
some light upon its origin. 


ue New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
pealis, now in session at ‘T'renton, have disposed 
of a number ef suits known as the New York 
Fire Cases,” arising out of the blowing up of hou- 
ses in order to arrest the great fire of 1835, in N. 
York. The Trenton Slate Gazelle says: 
The suits wete brought to recover damages 


Onlom or VARIOUS Plaxrs.— Wheat was 
brought from the central table lands of Thibet, 
where its representative still exista as. a grass, 
with small mealy seeds. 

Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Oats wild in North Africa. 

Barley exists wild in the mountains of Him- 
malaya. l . 

Millet ; one species is a native of India, another 
of Egypt and Abyssinia. So 

Chick-Pea was brought from the South of 
Europe. 

The Garden Bean, from the East Indies. 
The Horse Bean, from the Caspian Sea. 


in New York, which were blown up by order of 
the Mayor, with the advice of two Aldermen, in 
order to arrest the great fire of 1835. There is 
a statute of New York, authorizing the Mayor 


two Aldermen it is necessary, to stay the progress 
of aconftagration. ‘The houses in which these 
goods were, were blown up in accordance with 
this statute, and the goods consequen\ly destroyed. 
Our Supreme Court held that the New York 
statute might be pleaded against a claim for 
goods, so destroyed. ` 

Tne Court of Errors did not sustain this decision, 


Tartary. 
Rape Seed and Cabbage grow wild in Sicily 
and Naples. 
The Poppy was brought from the east. 
The Sunflower from Peru. 
The Lupen, from tbe Levant. 
Flax or Linseed, is in Southern Europe a 
weed in the ordinary grain crops. 
x Hemp is a native of Persia and the East In: 
ies. 
Hops came to perfection as a wild plant, in 


this State. Io the cases, however, in which | 
the plaintiffs were residents of New York, they 
decided tbat their claim was barred by the 
statute of limitations. Most of the cases are 
of ihe lauer olass, and tbe judgment of the 
Supreme Court, in these is sustained. 


Germany. 
same. : 


not entitled to receive the tolls while it is ip pro- 


Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and 
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Mustard and Carraway seed, the 


Tobacco 18 a native of Virginia, and Tobago; 


oe species has also been found wild in 
sia. 


The Potatoe is a well known native of Peru 


and Mexico. 
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Statistics. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
We give below some slatistieal information of 


great interest lo politicians at the present mo- 
ment. : = 


Electoral Votes for each Candidate or Party, at lie 


last four Presidential Elections. ` 


1832. 1836. 1840. 1844 
aO N S EN 2 
B R 5 a ° — 
5 4288 
States. 3 2 DÈ Fs w ' ' 
s § S. 3 § 
2 © 2 5 0 
. 3 * 3 
Maine 10 — 10 — 10 — 9 — 
N. Hampshire 7— 7 — — 7 6 — 
Vermont — 7 — 7 7— — 6 
Massachusetts — 14 — 14 14 — — 12 
Rhode Island — 4 4 — 4 — — 4 
Connecticut — 8 8 — 8— — 6 
New York 42— 42 — 42 — 36 — 
New Jersey 8 — — 8 8— — 7 
Pennsylvania 30 — 30 — 30— 26 — 
Delaware — 3 -- 3 3— — 3 
Maryland 3 5 — 10 10 — — 8 
Virginia 23— 23 — — 23 17 — 
N. Carolina 15 — 15 — 15 — — 11 
S. Carolina — — — 11 —11 9 = 
Georgia 11— — 11 11 — 10 — 
Alabama 7— 7 — — 7 9 — 
Mississippi 4— 4 — 4— 6 — 
Louisiana 5— 5 — 5— 6 — 
Tennessee 15 — — 15 15— — 13 
Kentucky — 15 — 15 15 — — 12 
Ohio 21— — 21 21 — — 23 
Indiana 9 — — 9 9 — R — 
Illinois 5— 5 — — ý 9 — 
Missouri 4— 4 — — 4 7 
Michigan —— 3 — 3— 5 — 
Arkansas — — 3 — — 3 3 — 


219 56 170 124 234 60 170 105 

Note — In 1832, the electoral votes of Vermont 
[7] were given for Mr. Wirt, and those of South 
Carolina III] for Me. Floyd; all ihe rest for 


Jackson and Clay. 


In 1836 the votes of Massachusetts [14] were 
given for Mr. Webster, those of Tennessee 151 


and Georgia [11] for Mr. White, and those o 
South Carolina {11} for Mr. Manguin—ali the 
rest for. Harrison and Van Buren. 


In 1840, and 1844, there were but two candi- 


dates. 


Recapitulation of Presidential Elections, 


Year. No. of votes. 
1844 2,702,549 
1840 2,402, 658 
1836 1.501 298 
1832 1,290,498 
1828 1,162,418 


' Majorities of Electoral Votes. 


Polk over Clay in 1844 
Harrison over Van Buren in 1840 174 


Van Buren over Harrison in 1836 97 
Jackson over Clay in 1832 170 
Jackson over Adams in 1828 95 


` Recapitulation of the Popular Vote in 1844. 


Polk’s majority over Clay, exclusive 


of South Carolina, 39.340 
Majority of Polk and Birney over Clay, 101 663 
Majority of Clay and Birney over Polk, 2.933 


Other interesting information in reference lo this 


subject will be found on pages 141 and 248 of the 


Register,—to which the reader is referred. 

PresipentiaL Evecrors.—Since the first Pre- 
sidential election in the United States, two gene- 
rations have made their appearance on the stage 
of hfe. Probably not one hundred of the vast 
number who cast their votes at the first presi- 
dential election now survive. The following sy- 
nopsis of the various presidential elections may 
be new, therefore, to most readers. 

Originally two )persoás were voted for, the 
highest in vote being thereby made President, 


and the next highest Vice President. But the 
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difficulty which sprang from the equal vote of 
Jefferson and Burr, which threatened at one time 
to defeat the popular will, and creale alarming 
consequences, effected a change in 1801, by 
which the Constitution was amended, so that the 
individuals respectively voted for as President 
3 Vice President should. be designated respec- 
tively. 

1789.—Ten States entitled to 73 votes. Geo. 
Washington, 69; John Adams, 34; John Jay, 9; 
Robert Harrison, 6; John Rutledge, 6; John 
Hancock, 4; George Clinton, 3 ; Samuel Hun- 
tington, 2; John Milton, 1, James Armstrong, 
1; Edward Telfair, 1; Benjamin Lincoln, 1. 

George Washington was tnanimously elected 
President. Rhode Island and North Carolina 
not having at the above time ratified the Consti 
tution, choso no electors. New York did not 
vote, we cannot ascertain why. Two voles of 
Virginia and two of Maryland were not given. 

1792.—Fifteen States entitled to 135 votes. 
George Washington, 132 votes; John Adams, 
77; George Clinton, 50; Thomas Jefferson, 4, 
Aaron Burr, L. 

George Washington was sgam unanimously 
elected President. Two votes of Maryland an 
one of South Carolina were not given. à 

1796.—Sixteen States entitled to 138 votes. 
John Adams, 71 votes; Thomas Jefferson, 68; 
‘Thomas Pinckney, 69; Aaron Burr, 30; Samuel 
Adams, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, 21; George Clin- 
ton, 7; Jonn Jay, 5; James {redell, 3; Samue] 
Johnson, 2; George Washington, 2; J. Henry, 
2; Charles C. Pinckney, 1. 

Geo. Washington had publicly declined a re- 
election, having issued his farewell address to the 
public of the United States on retiring io pri- 
vate life. He had two votes notwilhstandiog, in 
the ballot. ; 

John Adams was elected President and Thos 
Jefferson, Vice President. 

1800.—Sixteen States entitled to 188 votes. 
Thos. Jefferson, 73 votes; Aaron Burr, 73; John 
ae 65; Charles C. Pinckney, 64; John 

ay, l. 

No choice by the people. The House of Re- 
presentatives, after bailotting six days, and on 
the 36th ballot, elected Thomas Jefferson Presi- 
dent. 

Aaron Burr was duly elected Vice President. 


1804— Seventeen States entitled to 176 votes. 


PRESIDENT. A Vice Presiwenrt. 
Thomas Jefferson, 162 George Clinton, 162 
C. C. Pinkney, 15 Rufus King, - 14 


]1808— Seventeen States entitled to 176 votes. 


James Madison, 122 George Clinton, 113 
C. C. Pinckney, 47 Ruſus King, 47 
George Clinton, 4 John Langdon, 9 
| James Madison, 3 

James Monroe, 3 


One of the votes of Kentucky not given. 

George Clinton, elected Vice President in 
1804 and re-elected in 1808, had received votes 
from the first organization of the Government. 

1812—Eighteen States entitled to 218 votes. 


James Madison, 128 Elbridge Gerry, 131 
De Witt Clinton, 89 Jared Ingersoll, 86 
One of the votes of Ohio not given. 
1816—N ineteeu States, entitled to 221 votes. 


James Monroe, 183 D. D. Tompkins, 183 
Ruſus King, 34 John E. Howard, 22 
James Ross, 5 


John Marshall, 4 

Robert G. Harper, 3 

Three votes of Maryland and one of the votes 
of Delaware not given. 


1820 -Tweniy-ſour States, entitled to 232 


voles. 

James Monroe, 231 D. D. Tompkins, 218 

J. Q. Adams, 1 Richard Stockton, 8 

Daniel Rodney, 4 

Robert G. Harper, 1 

Richard Rush, 1 

From 1804 to 1820 the successful candidates 

had been nominated by a caucus of the Demo- 

cratio party in Congress. From the last named 

period until 1836 when Martin Vao Buren was 

nominated at Baltimore, all parties have selected 
their candidates in National Conventions. 


1824.—Twenty-four States entitled to 261 


votes. 

Andrew Jackson, 99 John C. Calhoun, 138 
John Q. Adams, 84 Nathan Sandſord, 83 
W. H. Crawſord, 41 Nathaniel Macon, 24 
Henry Clay, 37 Andrew Jackson, 13 
Martin Van Buren, 3 


Lioamew floaew 


No choice by the people for President. The 
House of Representatives elected John Quincy 
Adams. (One of the votes of Rhode Island for 
Vice President blank.) 


1828—Twenty-four States, entitled to 261 


votes. 
178 John C. Calhoun, 171 


Andrew Jackson, 
John Q Adams, 83 Richard Rush, 83 
Witham Smith, 


1832—Twenty-five States entitled to 288 votes. 


Andrew Jackson, 219 M. Van Buren, 189 
Henry Ctay, 49 John Sergeant, 49 
John Floyd. 11 Wa. Wilkins, 30 

7 Henry Lee, 11 


William Wirt, 
: Amos Ellmaker, 7 

Two votes of Maryland were not given. 
1836—T wenty-six States entitled to 294 votes. 


M Van Buren, 170 R. M. Johnson, 147 
Wm. H. Harrison, 73 Francis Granger, 87 
Hugb L. White, 26 John Tyler, 37 
Wilhe P. Mangum, II Wm. Smith, 23 
Dadiel Webster, 14 


R. M. Johnson elected Vice President by the 
Senate. 


1840—Twenty-six States entitled to 294 votes 
Wm. H. Harrison, 234 John Tyler, 234 
Martin Vac Buren, 60 R. M. Johnson, 48 
L. W. Tazewell, 11 
James K Polk. 1 
1844—T wenty-six States entitled to 275 votes. 


James K. Polk, 170 Geo M. Dallas, 170 

Henry Clay, 105 T. Frelinghuysen, 105 

1848 — Thirty States entitled to 290 votes. 
Taylor, Cass and Van Buren, candidates. 


This list is compiled with great care, and 
offered as the fullest and most accurate record 
on the subject extant.—Cist’s Cin. Adver. 

Tre Episcopan Cuvuracn in tHe Unitep 
Srarxs.— Tue Christian Observer publishes a 
table which shows the increase of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The 
Journal of tbe General Convention reports— 


Clergy. Communicants. 
In 1835, 763 36 416 
In 1833, 951 45 930 
In 1841, 1052 55,427 
In 1842, 1096 72.099 
In 1847, 1404 67,550 


This shows an average annual increase of 2594 
members for the last 12 years. But from 1843 
to 1847 there has been a loss of 4549 members, 
or an annual loss of 1516 communicants. The 
commmhicants in the city of Philadelphia con- 
stitute one-half of the whole number in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and one-twelfth of the whole number in 
the United States. 

Fropuce or GoLp ix THe URAL anp SIBERIA 
IN THE YEAR 1846.— According to a notice in the 
„% Russian Commercial Journal,” published by 
the Ministry of Finance in February, 1847, it 
appears there had been remitted to the mint at 
St. Petersburg, 1397 378 poods of gold—the pro- 
duce of the imperial and private mines in the 
Ural and Siberia during the year 1646. There 
were still expected 325.368 pouds of gold, the 
produce of these mines in that year. ‘I'he total 
produce, therefore, of Russian gold in 1846, was 
1722 746 poous, or about 62,792 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, while in the previous year (1845) it was 
ouly 1371.800 poods, or 49,522 pounds, avoirdu- 
pois. Tbe annus! increase, which in the last 
two years had fallen to 47 aud 30 poods, has con- 
sequently risen to 351 poods, or 12 670 pounds, 
avoirdupois, which much surpasses any previous 
increase; the largest ‘formerly (that between 
1842 and 1843) being only 323.80 poods. This 
is very conclusive evidence of the vast produc- 
tiveness of tue Russian mines, no less than of the 
energetic and enterprising manner in which their 
riches are extracted. 


Rice Col run ix France.—This cultivation 
has be en recently introduced on the Delta of the 
Rhone. Ii began in 1844 and 45, with one or 
two acres under the care of a single gardener. 
In 1847 there were 1250 acres cultivated, em- 
ploying 600 laborers and producing 10,000 me- 
tric quintals of rice. In 1848 there have been 
2500 acres cultivated, employing 1500 laborers, 
and bidding fair to produce 20,000 metric qain- 
tals. The irrigation was at first effected dy a 
single pump moved by a horse. It is now effec- 
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Delta of- the Rhone consists of about 450 ,000 
acres, whicn is now nearby waste, being grazed 
over by a few cattle and wild horses. At least 
250,000 acres, by the cultivation of rice, might be 
reclaime and be madeto yield subsistence for 
1,250,000 persons. A plan has been submitted 
to the Nat icnal Assembly, whereby 37,500 acres 


may be secu red fiom the Mediterranean nd 


for this cultivation, by the em- 
ployment of 500 men, at the expense of some 
600,000 francs. — 


Virginia WOooLLI IN Manorvacrory.— The Rich- 
mond Whig furnishes the fullowing slalistics con- 
cerning this enterprising eslablishmens : 

The Virginia Woollen Company was organized 
in 1845, and ereeted during that year one brick 
mill of the following dimensions: Length 120 
feet, widih 46 feet, four sturies high. The com- 
pany erected another brick mill in 1847, length 
130 feet, width 48 feet, four stories high, with out- 
buildings atfached for dyeing, drying, wool-sort- 
ing, packing, and repair shop. 

The factories contain 13 sections of cards, 74 
broad looms; 4700 spindles. The product per 
week is as follows: 2,600 blankets; 12. 000 
yards scarlet, green, blue and white flannels. The 
number.of pe rsons empluyed is as follows: 

80 men, whose av’ge wages am to 624 per month 
17 women 10 to 16 do 
44 children 6 to 10 do 


201 persons employed. 

We learn that the females are, in general, 
young girls from 18 to 26 years of age. Some 
of them have earned as high as $20 per 
month. 

The monthly wages paid out have eve raged 
about $2200, making an aggregate of $26,400 a 
year. 

The annual consumption of different materials 
is as follows: 

Wool 600,000 Ibs; oil 6 500 gallons; dye- 
stuffs and soap 612 000 worth; coal 200 tons; 
Virginia Wool, about 8,000 Ibs. consumed an- 
nually. j 


Propuction ano CarıraL or tHE UNITED 
Srarzs.— From the New Orleans Commercia; 
Times the following article is laken. The estimates 
of the value of the several products given, are arri- 
ved al by assuming the list of prices annexed, and bg 
adding 25 per cent. lo the returns of 1840, for the 
increase of the past eight years :— 


Cotton at f cents per pound—Sugar, 4—Rice, 
5— Tobacco, 7—Wheat, 60 cents per bushel— 
Corn, 30 — Barley, 30—Oats, 25—Rye, 40—Buck- 
wheat, 50 —and Potatoes, 30 cents. Hay, 810. 
per ion, and Hemp and Flax, $50. per ion. 

According to these estimates, all the crops of 
the United S'ates in 1843 will be worth, in round 
numbers, $501,400,0U0. Of these products the 
New England States contribute only $58,000,000 ; 
wh:le New York alone contributes 979,000,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, $55,000,000 ; Ohio, 549, 000, 000; 
and Indiana, $47,000,000. These are the great 
producing States of the Union. 

The whole investment in manufactures in the 
United States is set down at $343,300,000. Of 
this, New England furnishes nearly one third, 
viz, $109,000,000. Massachnsetts stands second 
only in the United States os a manufacturing 
State, having $52,000,000 invested in this de- 
partment of indusiry; while New York has 
$69,000,000, and Pennsyivanta $50,000,000. 

Indian Coro appears to be the great staple of 
the country; the whole quantity for the year 
being set down at about 472,000,000 bushels, 
valued at 3141, 573,000. ‘The hay crop takes the 
next place, and ib estimated to be worth 6128, 
000,000. Cutton stands next, being estimated at 
2,400,000. The wheat crop this year is supposed 
to be equal to 105,858,000 busheis, aud is valued 
at $63,914,000. The products of the dairy, it is 
supposed, will be worth $42,360,000; aud the 
potato crop $40,600,000. 

From these estimates some opinion ‘may be 
formed of the productions of the United States, 
and the means which Providence has placed in 
our hands for the employment and sustenance of 
our immense and repidty increasing population. 
And when it is considered that our couatry is as 
yet_com paratively uncultivated, and its resources 
but very partially developed, nd one can fail to 
be impressed with the enormous cupabilities of 
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telligent Western member of Congress, that the 
tingle State of Indiana could raise breadstuffs 


enough to supply the entire population of the 
U. States. 


Cotron Manovacturs. The Mechanical Prin- 
cipia, a New York journal, publishes the following 
in relation fo the manufacture of cotton : 


It is estimated that the United States will 
menufacture 400.000 bales of cotton this year, 
(1848,) or about 180,000,000 pounds, which divi- 
ded by 300—the number of working days in the 
zoar- kives 600 000 pounds per day. The num- 

rof dead spindles on No. 29 yarn, required to 
consume this cotton, will be 2 678,571. As these 
goods will average about four yards to the 
pound, 180,000,000 pounds of cotton, wiil give 
720 000, 000 yards ol cotton, or thirty-six yards 
to each of the 20,000,000 of inhabitants. Bach 
spin iie costs $25, making the capital employed, 
866.964, 275. 


The Charleston Evening News lo the above ac:'s 
the following : 


The number of operatives for this! amount of 
goods is estimated st 84,375, the value of their 
labor at 815,933,900 per annum, and the total 
expenses of manufacturing these cotton goods, 
exclusive of the cust uf cotton, at 520, 191, 050 
per year. 


New Yor Ratt Wars. — Work was commenced 
a few days ago on the upper, or Slat section ot 
the Hudson River Railroad, which passes through 
Poug.keepsie, Tue work progresses rapidly, 
but uo pect vi st can be put in operation this fall 
on accuunt of the heavy work at the deep eut 
through Fort Washington point. ft is confidently 
expecied that the road will be complete to Fish- 
Kill by the first of July next. lu the spring the 
cootracis for the road to Hudson from Puugh- 
keepsie will be giveo out. i 

Ine New York and Niw Haven Railway Com- 
pany, it is stalieu, have purchased the site uf the 
Gas Works at the coruer of Canal and Centre 
streets in New Yoik, ou whiéh to erect a spien- 
did depot. A brancti track will be laid down tn 
Centre street for che use of this road. 

The work is progressing most encouragingly on 
the New York & Erie Railroad, aud lit. le uaudt 18 
mow entertained but tuat the cars will ruu tu 

Binghamptun early in next season. 

‘here ure in the State uf New York about 771 
miles of railroad completed, on which cars are 
running. ‘The cost ol construction has amounted 
to the sum of $20,944,141. The number of pas- 
sengers, Of ali sorts, wno passed over them ttt 
the yeur 1847, was 3,866,843. From this und 
a. other suurces ine gross earnings of the vari- 
vus Culppunies, during the same period, was $3,- 
084,211. Expense rociuging those ol running 
pod repairs, 51, 452, 361; leuving 51,631, 850 as 
a profit. 

‘Takmg out of view the expenses incurred in 
telu ing their roads, their receipts have sicadily 
zucreuscd, uud euch sucecSsive year shuns thal 
ine) aie gutug a more proutable business. 

Beluw will be fuund a statement exhibiting the 
total iucoine of Ove companies during tue years 
1846 and 1547: 


1846. 1847. 
New York and Erie $185,514 $254,118 
Albany aud Schenectady 125.845 164,374 
Altica aud Buffalo 86,492 123,810 
Auburn aud Rochester 290, 169 395.766 
Bufalo and Niagara Falls 33,954 47 630 
$721,964 6985,688 
721,964 
Increase in one year $263,734 


The increased expense for running and repairs 
duriug the same time was $118,106. 
- [Buffalo Com. 


BANKS. 


NEW YORK BANKS. The Albany Journal gives 
the following statement of the condition of the New 
York Banks, for the quarter ending Sept. 90. 

RESOURCES. i 


. N Y City B. All others. Total. 

Lans and discounts to 

directors and brokers 36,473,264 31,613,690 68,087,154 
Do do to directors 3,161,004 2,255,660 5,416,633 
All other liabilities, ab- 

solute or contingent, 

r 463,602 972,556 1,436,118 
All sams due from 
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Real estate 2 059.890 1.435.671 3.495.561 
Bonds and mortgages 129696 2.529.112 2.658,48 
Socks ·L·O NT 4 4,504,577 8,000, 022 12,513,599 
Promissory notes other 

than for loans and 

dis counts 68,427 135,020 223,447 
Loss and expense ac- 

counW ee seer eens 258.705 247,821 50,526 
Overdraſi 38 1i 160.237 198.41 
Npeciie 4.740.847 980.287 6.721, 134 
Cash items 4,902 674 845,769 6, 748, 442 
Bills of solvent banks 

on hand 795,745 1,796,703 2592448 
Bills of suspended bks 

on band ---.--.--..- 47,014 47,014 
Estimated value of 

BANG © 656 bs 05 65000 25,678 25,678 
Dae from solvent banks i 

on demanßdgdg 2 893,027 4,939.773 7.837, 00 
Do do oneredit.----- — 396,366 390,366 
Due from suspended 

banks ou demund 29,929 252,978 202,907 
Estimated value of 

BAME «+0 eee e rescence 29 929 4,683 34,162 
Due from suspended 

banks on credit----- — 4,418 4,413 
Estimated value, of 

ame 4,418 4418 

Total resources · . 61.50, 424 56 200,188 117,730,562. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital «s... essesseeo. 24.136.222 20,037,011 44,173,233 
Proſi ie · H 3, 343,610 3, 230, 882 6,574,472 
Notes in circulation not 

regisie ce 314951 379,859 694.810 
Do do registered . 5, 411,940 16, 404.301 21, 906, 241 
Due Treacurer of State 

of New Vork... 42.797 727,018 760.815 
Due Commissioners of 

Canal Fun 81,690 1,419,847 1,601,537 
Due depositors on de- 

mand coeee 20,353,365 8,481,650 28, 835, 024 
Due individuals and 

corpoiauons other 

than banks and de- 

positor - 58,282 619 815 679,077 
Due banks on demand 7235.1861 4.113.880 11.539,47 


Do do on credit... 
Bue te others not in 
cluded in either of 
the above heads 


£60,535 860,535 


552 359 575.885 1,128,188 
61,530, 424 56, 200,18 117,730,562 


The cash position of the Bank of Tennessee and 
branches is as follows— 


Total liabilities----- 


Notes of other ‘Deposits 295.550 
banks $81,025 | Circulation 1.296.893 
Coin 695,101 | Due banks 220),254 
Due from other | 
banks 320 856 
Total $1,096,932 | Tutal 51,812,697 
The banks in Ohio had, in August last: 
Specie, $2,738,338 
Deposits, ` 4.190,429 
Circulation. 7 931,366 


Due for other banks, and for loans 


and discounts, sbout $13,000,000 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 


The Steamship Hibernia, with Liverpool dates 
to Qiet ult., arrived at Boston on the 3rd inst. 

The potato crop in Scotland is still reported as 
good, whilst that of Ireland is immensely short. 
The crops of oats are however good. The large 
supplies of produce flowing m from the Baltic 
and other ports, tend effectually to keep down 
prices, and render the markets dull. 

The alarm respecting the Cholera has sensibly 
abated. Only thirty additional cases had been 
reported in London, and the general bealth is 
better than in ordinary years. One case was re- 
ported at Birmingham,—at Manchester and Liver- 
pool not a case has occurred. In parts of Scot- 
land the: ravages have been more extensive. 
Satisfied that the precautionary measures of qua- 
rantine are ulterly-oseless, the Government has 
determined to do away altogether with the regu- 
lation which enforces the observance of quaran- 
tine, even in the case where deaths have occur- 
red from Asiatic Cholera on board of vessels 
coming from Continental ports. je n 

O'Donoghue has been found guilty, but the 
jury has recommended him to mercy. The trial 
of Meagher has commenced, and the interest 
which had subsided at Clonmel has revived. No 
decision has been made in reference to O'Brien. 

Duvaux, the prefect of Paris, hae resigned, 
plainly saying that Cavaignac’s policy is disap- 
proved. vaignac, perceiving that 5 
in the Assembly is composed of loyalists, legiti- 
mists, and graduate: — the early republicans being 
in the minority—who have the power of displa- 


cing him at any moment, and having been placed 
in nawar he tham haa nn altarnativa hnt ina con. 


eilistory course. The position of the General is 
considered therefore as critical. Louis Napoleon 
keeps quiet. The socialist banquets continue, 
one of which, appointed under the auspices of 
Ledru Rollin, creates great alarm. The funds, 
which rallied when the moderate party was ad- 
mitted to the cabinet, have now declined. 

Alarm and amazement at the events passing in 
the Austrian Empire pervades ali Europe. The 
Ban of Croatia was advancing towards Pesth, - 
with the view to put down the. Hungarian insur- 
rection, when the intelligence of the revolution 
in Vienna reached him. His column was imme- 
diately turned in that direction. 

Report states that Jallichich has returned tos 
wards Newstadt, and that Prince Windeshgretz, 
who lately distinguished himself at Prague, has 
advanced towards Vienna to command the combi- 
ned armies of Austria and Jallilich. They will 
probably not bombard the city, but cut off sup- 
plies and starve the inhabitants to submission. 

The Emperor has retired to Olmutz, in Mora- 
via. He carries with hiin an effective force. The 
French hold aloof. Russia, with an army of 
200,000 men, stands ready on the confines of Po- 
land to throw the weight of her power into the 
scale of the Emperor. 

These events are producing serious results in 
Italy. The Hungarian soldiers at Milan de- 
mand leave to withdraw to their own country, 
leaving Radetsky in a perilous position. Chas. 
Albert may seize upon the present favorable 
moment to cross the Ficino, and expel the Aus- 
trians. 

In the Catalonian provinces of Spain there has 
been some trifling wartare, but nothing of a de- 
cisive character. No partieular news from Por- 
tugal. 

The French Ministry now stands as follo ws :— 
Marie, Justice; Bastide, Foreign Affairs; Do 
Lamoricieire, War; Verninac, Marine and Culce 
nies; Dufaure, Interior; Tourret, Agriculture 
and Commerce; Frelson, Public lustruction; 
Goudchaux, Finances; Vivien, Public Works 
Dutanre, Vivein, Torret, Frelson, and De Lamo- 
ricierre, are moderates. Marie, Bastide, and 
Goudchaux, are counted as republicans of the 
xeil e. ; i 

The London Times says, the entrance of such 
men as M. Dufsure and M Vivien for the first | 
‘Ime into the Government of the Republic marks 
a new era in ns affairs. They are statesmen of 
estublished repute, of the most unblemished 
character, long conversant with the management 
of public affairs, both in council and in the legis- 
lature, and of so much moderation in their views, 
that M. Dufaure was more than once believed 
to be on the point of uniting himself to M. Gui- 
zot's administration. M. Vivien was the kieper 
of the seals in M. Thiers’ Cabinet in 1840, out 
he subsequently accepted from the ensuing Con- 
servative Government the important office of 
Vice President of the Conseil d'Etat, wtich he 
continued to hold till the revolution. M. Frel- 
son is a man less known to the public and of 
wore ancient republican opinions, but he is said 
to be a person uf sene and eloquence, aud he 
probably owes his accession to vlfice to the im- 
Huence of Gen. Lamoricierre. Tu any governe 
ment these men would be a valuable acquisition, 
but to the administration of General Cuvaignac 
they are life itself. : 

France. 

The French National Assembly on the 19th ult? 
unanimously abolished the state of seige imposed 
on Paris on the 24th of June last. The articles on 
the Constitution were then debated, sume of which 
were passed. The election of President of the re- 
public will take place about the 25th inst. Several 
candidates are spoken ot; but the only men likely 
to stand a chance of success are, General Cavaignac, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, General Bugeaud and M. 
Lamartine. General Cavaignac stands high in 
general esteem at the present moment, owing to 
the great majority he obtained upon the question 
ofthe vote of contidence; but so fichle are the French 
people, acting more from the impulse of the mo- 
inent than anything else, that we cannot answer 
he will hold the same position in public tavor when 
the day of election shall arrive. M. Marrast, has 


again been elected President of the Assembly for 
the ensuing month. - 

The Pr contains an important communica- 
tion relative to the Angio-French mediation in Ita- 
ly, according to which the Sardinian Government 
is pressing tor an intervention. The reply of the 
poga government has been, that it had warned 
the King of Piedmont of his incapacity to meet the 
Austrians in the field, and will now, if he renews 
so hopeless a struggle, withdraw from the media- 
tion. The answer of France, founded on the mili- 
tary reports of the insufficiency of the Sardinian 
army, is no less discouraging. 
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Paris that the Marquis Ricci, the Sardinian Envoy, 
having announced to the Briush and French gov- 
ernments that King Charles Albert would resume 
hostilities in case the Anglo-French mediation had 
not sufticently advanced to give hopes of the con 
clusion of an honorable peace, Lord Palmerston is 
said to have replied that the British government 
would, in such case, withdraw its aid, and Jeave the 
entire responsibility to the King. The French Go- 
vernment is said to have declined to intertere in 
Italy, alleging as a reason, that as France was de- 
- termined to compel Russia to respect the principles 
of non intervention with respect to Germany, it 
would be obliged to conform to that principle with 


respect to Italy. ee ee 
$ e s 


The decree ofthe Council, published by Prefect 
Dusard, prohibiting the exportof potatoes and oth- 
er articles of food, has led to a very serious distur- 
bance. Previous to the prohibition mobs of peuple 
had assembled at Fecamp, and assailed and ill used 
the perrons engaged in the shipment. After the 
decree was published, the custom house officers 
declared it to be ren and refusing to obey it, it 
was recalled by the Pretect, and the shipment pro- 
ceeded. 

Upon this the mob became greatly excited, and 
having assembled in a large body, proceeded to at- 
tack two English and two French vessels lying at 
the quay, and epeedily unloaded and relanded their 
cargoes. The National Guards, to the number of 
Suu, were called out, to disperse the rioters, and upon 
appearing at the quay, were received with stones 
and other missiles, and were finally compelled to 
charge the rioters at the point of the bayonet. 

The mob, aided and increased by a large number 
of women, resisted and fought desperately, but were 
at length driven away. Ii appears that about four- 
teen of the Guard, and about twice as many of the 
rioters, were severely wounded in the affray, and 
carried to the hospital. The emeute commenced 
at ten o’clock yesterday morning, and was not 
suppressed until six o’clock in the evening. It was 
agreed that the reloading of the English vessels 
should be suspended. d , 

Letters from Bordeaux state that the vintage 
throughout the wine districts has been abundant 
The prices of wines were never known to be lower. 


Austria. 

Our latest advices are to the 15th ult., A. M. The 
Emperor, in reply toa deputation from the Diet, 
(which held a conference with his Imperal Majesty 
at Selswitz.) gave a posiffve assurance that his two 
Generals, (Jellachich and Auersberg,) would not 
attack Vienna. His Majesty, however, refused to 
record this promise in writing. ‘ 

Prussia. 

A mob assembled on the 12th for the purpose of 
burning General Wrangel in eftigy. The Burgher 
Guard persuaded them to disperse, so that there 
was no necessity to have recourse to force. 

‘Tbe Augsbury Gazette publishes the following 
extraordinary communication from Leipsic:— 

“Three members of the Saxon Chamber (M. M. 
Helbig, Ewans, and Tscherner,) have proceeded to 
Berlin to take measures in accordance with Fuge 
and the “Lern?” party of that capital tor the estab- 
lishment of a new German Parliament. Several of 
them have left for Frankfort for the same purpose. 
If they find themselves numerous, they will de- 
claro themselves en permanence, outlaw the Diet of 
Frankfort, and order new elections to be made for 
the creation of a National Convention in the inte- 
rim. The new Parliament will constitute a Com- 
mittee of Public Satety, depose the King, and pro- 
claim the Republic. All resistance will be treated 
as high treason and punished with death. The 
country isin danger.” 

In the sitting of the German Parliament, at Frank- 
fort, on the 16th, a question was put to the Ministry 
whether imperial troops had already been ordered 
tu march for Austria. It was answered in the ne- 
ga ti ve. 

We learn from Berlin that the riots at Vienna 
had produced an unia vorable effect upon the public 
securities. 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

Our advices are to the 12tn ult. ; 

On that and the day before, the deputies from 
Kiel arrived at Schleswig. The first silting took 
place at ten o'clock, and was held in the future hall 
of meeting of the Dict—the Schleswig Senate House. 
It was opened by a concise speech by the President 
Bargun. The discussion of the government mea- 
sures in regard to the ministry, was the order of the 
day, but was postponed till to-morrow. Then fol- 
lowed the election of the bureau, the result of which 
was the re-election of the turmer functionaries, ex- 
cept M. Samwer, who will be succeeded by the ad- 
vocate Griebel, as secretary. 

The Senate House has been quite deserted by the 
civil authorities, and placed at the disposal of the 
Diet. The meetings are held in the great hell, 
which is as large as that hitherto used in Kiel. It is 
Quite suitable to the present object. 

It appears that steps will shortly be taken for 
carrying out a change in the government, for the 
union introduced by Francke and Stedmann, is not 
at all approved on the German side. 

The persons who are designated as members of 
the new administration, viz: Reventlow, Huntze, 
Boysen, Prenzer, and Moltke—are all with the Pro- 
visional Government in Schleswig. 

Accounts from Munich,in the Augsburg Gazette, 
show that a very bad spirit prevails in that city.— 
On the 13th inst., there was oxhibited m all the 


same evening. 
the resolution of a large body of citizens to torm a 
defensive association for the protection uf property 
and the maintenance of public tranquility. 


accordance wit 


crossways of the city, by the venders of flying sheets, 


the figure of a man suspended toa gallows, with 


sundry seditious inscriptions, describing in detail 


the manner in which the late Count Lalour was as- 


sassinated, and menacing all ‘ bureaucratic” Minis- 


ters with a similar fate. His murder was declared 
to be “an act of necessity.” This inflammatory 
publication was suppressed by the authorities the 
Advices from Franeonia announce 


The 

members already enrolled invite the co-operation 

of all good citizens. : 
The proclamation issued by General Luders,when 


entering Wallachia, contains the following pas- 
sage:— 


the Emperor of all the Russias, in- 
the Sultan,has resolved speedily to 
put a stop to those disturbances, and to re-establish, 


“His Majest 


on solid foundations. a legal government in Walla- 
chia. I was commissioned, accordingly, militarily 


to occupy Wallachia, together with the troops ot 
the Sultan, in erder to check the insurrectionary 
propaganda and to restore to your country its law- 
ful government.” i 
Russian troops have entered the city to take up 
their quarters here. The latter comp'ained of op- 
pression, and on the interference of the Austrian 
Consul he was maltreated by the Moldavians and 
Russians. The Austrian Consul, upon this, re- 
paired to Prince Staurdza, to demand satisfaction; 
ut he was answered coldy that the Russiens were 
there for the due maintainance of order. Upon 
this he withdrew his flag, ceased from his ollicial 
duties, and sent a report to Vienna by express. 
The Russian General, Landers, who ordered the 
Russians to enter Wallachia, is now at Bucharest. 
Here he has arrested the Bishop, the Aga. and the 
President of Police, and has sent them to Galatz. 
According to the Allgemeine Zeitung, the number 
of Russians who have entered Wallachia amounts 
5 ae men, and 40,000 others have crossed the 
ruth. 


The intelligence from Cracow is up to the 11th. ' 
The city was in a great state of excitement, as it is | 
now certain that a considerable number of Russian | 
troops are assembling at Micbalowice, distant about 


a German mile. 
Russia. 

The Journal of St. Petersburg contains accounts 
of a succession of brilliant engagements trum the 
Qist of July to the 18th of Angust, between the Im- 
perial troops, under Major Henning, and the moun- 
taineers. The tribes which submitted, and wh ch 
dwelt in the Kouban and Laba, viz: the Noghais, 
Cabardiens, Temirghois. Makhosshs,and Beplenies, 
sent deputations to salute Prince Woronzow in his 
passage. The tranquility was general. Tne Abad- 
sekhs rebels cannot again make another attempt 
after the severe deteat they sustained from General 
Henning. 

From St. Petersburg, under date of 9th, we learn 
that of Jechernotis 14, buo casks of tallow which have 
stood in terrorein over the market, only a very 
smali portion will come tor ward this season. 

Italy. 

Advices dated Florence to the 14th Oct. give the 
following list of members of the new cabinet: Pre- 
sident, Nicolam; Interior, Guerrazu; Foreign Af- 
faire, Montanelli; War, Mariano d' Ayala; Public 
Works, Mazzoni; Public Worship, Pigi; Grace and i 
Justice, Gindu Rontam; Finances, Fengi. 

We have accounts from Venice of the 7th inst., 
which mention thatan insurrection had taken place 
at Trieste, which had proved successful, ana that a 
Republic had afterwards been procla med. Con- 
sidering the source from whence this statement 
proceeds, ue cunsider it very doubtiul authority; 
and therefore we must have it conürmed beture we 
believe it. 

The Corriere Mercantile, of the 14th, announces 
that, after receiving the reply of Marshal Radetsky, 
upwards of 400 Hungarians abandoned their quar- 
ters, and proceeded in the direction of the Lakes, 
accompanied and encouraged by the population, 
with whom they fraternized, declaring that the 
cause of Hungary and that of Italy were the same. 
They intended to march to Switzerland. The gar- 
rison of Milan consisted of 25,000 men, of whom 
11,000 were Hungarians. The Croation troops had 
been oblized to quit that city, in order to avoid a 
collision between them and the Hungarians. 

The same journal states that King Charles Albert 
had declared that he should be in possession of Mi- 
lan betore the end of the month. 

The National Savoisien of the 16th ult. announces 
the arrival at Turin, on the 12th, of General Oudi- 
not, Commander in Chiefof the French army of the 
Alps, on his way back trom Milan. 

Letters from Palermo of the 6th inst. state that 
Admiral Baudin, in order to prevent surprise on the 
part of the Neapolitans, had guarded all the sea- 
ports of Sicily. 

fonian Islands. 

The Reforme quoies a letter from Cephalonia, of 
the 2d ult , announcing that a serious insurrection 
broke out in the lonian Islands on the 26th Sept.— 
“The peasants of Cephalonia,” it says, “rose cn 
masse, and with arme in their hands, entered the 
town of Argostoli, crying, “Vivathe Union!” “Viva 
Greece and Liberty tor ever!“ The English garri- 


SE RS .. p 


son fired upon the insurgents, and some lives were 


lost. An engagement also took place at Lixuri. 
The people are determined to tree their county. at 
any price, trom the absolute oppreesion which 
England exercises under the name of Proteciorate, 
over the Ionian Republic. The Presse adds, that 
the insurgents, after losing ten men in an engage 
ment with the British troupe, bad fled into the 
mountains, but that it was feared they would return 
on the fullowing day in greater force. 


The Cholera. 


The accounts from Amsterdam state that the re - 
ported cases of cholera, and the alarm caused 
thereby, had been greatly exaggerated. It appre 
that the whole of the cascs that have appeared, are 
only seven, of which four have proved fatal 


Ireland. 


Our latest despatches from Dublin, Friday night, 
state that the trial of Meagher was still going on. 
It is thought the jury will notagrce. Widow Kee- 
nan was calle’ upon to prove his participation in 
the battle of Ballingarry, but she stated on the 
szand that she bad been bribed by a policeman to 
appear against Meagher! She failed to prove 
what was required of her. This digraceful system 
of bribery is severely denounced in England as 
well as in Ireland. 

The public are most active, anxious to have the 
royal clemency exteniled to Mr. O'Brien and bis 
fellow convicts. Memorials from all quarters of 
Ireland are being rent forward to his excellency, 
and in several of the leading towns in England a 
strong respectful, but emphatic demand for mercy 
He being got up to the Queen imploring ber to spare 

is life. 

The Orangemen of Dublin have touched hia 
excellency nota little on the sore place in their 
memorial on behalf of Smith O’Brien, aud fully 
proved that the government have been guilty of 
some very naughty acts in suffering certain priests 
to escape punishment for the part they took in the 
aflair at Ballingary, &c. > : 

The Lord Lieuteuant bas taken his departure for 
England, and willreach London on Monday. All 
the ministers are to asse mbie on that day, wien the 
fate of the state prisoners will be decided upon. 
Lords Justices have been sworn in to adminrster 
rae affairs of Ireland in the absence of his Excel- 
ency. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


A Democratic banquet was held at Montpelier a 
few nights since, at which the must execrable doce 
trines were promulyaied. When concluded, the 
assistants paraded the street in groupe, singing the 
Carmagnole and Ca Ira, end shouting “Down with 
the Aristocrats,” “Vive Barbes, “Vive R epail,” 
“Vive Robespierre, ? “Vive I. Euer.“ — [Live IIc] 

A general amnesty for all poliucal offences has 
been proposed in the Club of the Rue Taitbout, 
and has obtained the acquiscence of 50 repre- 
sentatives. 

The annual Printers’ and Compositors’ dinner 
took place on the 15th, at the Barrier of Sevres.— 
About 900 persons were present, a place was kept 
vacant for Louis Blanc, who had attended these 
dinners on former occasions. Several representa- 
lives of the people, who had been connected with 
the printing business, as well as a number of dele- 

ates from all the trades, were present. Mr. Corbin 

ice President of the National Assembly, proncsed 
as a toast, Success to the Compositors and Print- 
ers.” He concluded an address which he utierad 
on the occasion with the worde; “Vive la Repub= 
lique Democratique!” “Et Sociale, said a voice.— 
“EIS: cale,” was heard on all sides, “I donot think 


lit nece-rary to employ a pleonasm,” said the hono- 


rable gentleman, “as I cannot comprehend a Re- 
public being Democratic without deing sucial?— 
These words were much applauded. 

M. Ducoux, the ex-Prefict of Police, has openly 
declared that Knowirg the state of, Paris, he can 
affirm that the Communis s are stronger than tbey 
are supposed tobe, aud that whenever the insurrece 
tion shall break out, he is himself ready to join the 
insurgents to overturn a Government which itself 
desires io overturn the Republic. 

Abd-el- Kader has lost another of his children, 2 
little girl, two years old, who died on the 15:h inst. 
Abd-ei-Kader will remain anotber month at Pau, as 
the preparations for his remoyal to Amboise can- 
not be finished in less time. 

M. Goudchaux, the finance Minister, has found 
himself embarrassed by the sion of 130,000 
tri-colored scarts and 43,000 flags, which he has just 
received from Lyons, being the product of 6,80U,v0uf. 
(£272,000) spent in endeavoring to reapimate the 
trade of the town with public money. They are 
now to be distributed to the communes who will 
accept them, none being able to afford paying tur 

em. 

The new Archbishop of Paris, M. Sibour, was in- 
stalled formally on the 16th, in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. . 


Belgian papers received containa review of the 
trade of that country tor the last year. It has in- 
creased 15 to 27 per cent, compared with the ave- 
rage of the previous five years. The export branch 
manitests great improvement. 

Letters trom Leipsic of the 14th, mention that 
the transactions at the celebrated fair of that city, 
have been ratber dull during the past week. Ger- 
man goods had sold readily, but the English and 
French were very dull of sale. The retail trade 


was pretty active at the VA eer, Sn 


but had fallen oif greatly 


* orn 


“NILES NATIONAL REGISTER. 


Lon box, Oct. 21— A. M. 
In the Foreign Exchanges yesterday, the amount 
of business done was not large, and the rates hard- 


ly differ in any instance from thoee of the last post. 


day. 

LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, Oct. 21.— 
Our Cotton market has opened steadily this morn- 
ing, but the demand continues on the limited scale 
which 5 for several weeks past. The 
state of irs on the continent operates heavily 
against Manchester market, and tends to make the 

mand even more limited for consumption. Pri- 
ces are pot lower. The sales will, it is expected, 
amount to 4,000 bales 

LIVERPOOL CORN MARKET, Oct. 21— The 
trade is quiet, but steady. No change in American 
W heator Flour; but there is a brisk inquiry for In- 
dian Corn and Meal to supply contracts in Ireland. 

MANCHESTER GOODS MARKET, Oct. 21.— 

The business done this morning was at a further 
reduction in prices. 

MARCHESTER Corn MARKET, Oct. 21. 

Another dull market day here tor breedstuffs. 
The transactions were very limited. In prices 
there is not any material change—if any thing 


lower. 
Hur, Oct. 20— P. M. 
The foreign supplies of corn are liberal this week; 
‘there ie, however, less of home growth in the mar- 
ket than any week since the harvest. j 
. DuaLın Conn MARKET, Oct 20. 
The proceedings at our market to-day were ra- 
ther dull and languid, and prices show a declining 
tendency. Indian corn bas æ dull sale, and prices 
show a declining tendency. Indian corn has a dull 
sale, and prices vary from 34s to 30s per gr. Ame- 
rican flour meets a dull sale. 
_ ` GLasGow, Oct. 20. 
-Our trade transactions here are very dull to-day, 
and limited to smali retail affairs. In no case, ai- 
most, are engagements entered into, except to sup- 
port the immediate wants of buyers, who have ge- 
nerally the turn of the market in their favor. 
Havre, Oct. 18. 
The cotton market has been extremely dull, and 
@ great want of confidence exists. . 


FROM MEXICO. 


Our dates are to the 14th from the city of Mex - 
ico. The rumor prevailed thal a revolutionery 
outbreak would take place, ot which Generals 
Basadre, Tornel, and Almonte, were the reported 
leaders. The government thwarted the attempt. 
Senores D. Augustin lturvbide- end D. Manuel 
Partenoye, and many other officeis have been 
thrown into prison by the governinent. The ob- 
ject of the conspirators was to bring back Santa 
Anna, and it is predicted that (wo months will uot 
‘elapse until Santa Anna is reinstated. 
he Tampico movement is quit. The troops 
intended to stay ihe threatened dismemberment, 
are under co mend of Kustamente. The force 
will shortly amount to four thousand. 

A new iari? has been reported in the Chamber 
of Deputies of Mexico. The charges against 
General Arista, Sccietary of War, have been 
thrown vut by the Chamber. The war against 
the tobaceo-monopoly is suil waged with zeal. 
The Goverawent is pursuing a course of severi- 
ty towards the press. Senor Otero. directs the 
prosecutions. - 

The Mexican Government has sent a secret 
expedition to Tabasco, under command of the 
brave D. Thomas Marin, to attempt to wrest the 
power from the hotorious Miguel Bruno. Ma- 
rin is sppuinted Cou.mandante General of Ta. 
basco, and sailed froun Vera Cruz with a com- 
mand of. 200 men of (he steamer Neptune. ‘The 
whole affair was kept a prafound secret till the 
expedition sailed. Z 

). Santiagd Kodriguez has been chosen Go- 
ve tnor of Cuahuila aud D. Jose Maria Viezea, 
Vice Governor. The State of Guadalajara re- 
ma ius tranquil. The elections for the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Mexico resulted in the 
choice of a majority of Monarchists and Mode- 
rates over Federalists. Ou the 30th September 
the Chamber of Deputies elected Senor Aranda, 
President, and Senor Macedo, Vice President. 

The Congress of Mexico bas decreed thal 
these shall be an annuali celebration to the memg- 
ry of liurbide, the Liberator of the Republic, to 
be celebrated in every part of the country with 
the greatest splendor. 

The Government has officially informed Con- 
gress that the three million dollars received from 
the United States by way of indemnity, and the 
amounts received trom Tampico and Vera Cruz, 
are exhausied. Senor Riva Palacio, in giving up 
thejmioistry, had announced that there were po- 
sources for jour months. 


From VENEZUELA. . - 


By the brig Fayetteville, arrived at Baltimore 
from Laguayra, via Puerto Cabello, letters have 


deen received to the ih September, 


— a 


— — — — a 


| Don Jose Antonio Garcia, arrested as the au- | prosecuted with avidity only when-they tended to 


thor of letters found on the person of Mr. Bos- 
quet, escaped from prison the 17th September, 
and Mr. Bosquet himself has been liberated. 


Mr. B. is a naturalized citizen of the United |. 


Stater, and a nephew of Peter Bosquet, Esq , of 
Philadelphia. 

The sccounts of the battle at Coro are 
doubtless greatly exaggerated, if not entirely un- 
true. ° 

The government squadron arrived of Laguy- 
ra on the 24th September, and sailed «gam on 
the 27th for Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo, for 
the purpose oſ blockading the latter place, from 
which no positive accounts are received of the 
Maracaibo squadron, though report says they 
had arrived and fanded a body of men. 

The Government has commenced the issue of 
a species of Treasury notes of the amounts of 
123, 25, 50, and 100 dollars, at 9 per cent. inte- 
rest per annum. They are to be received for 
dues to the government, and the National Bank 
guarantees the payment of the interest. The 
law limits the monthly issue to 330,000; there 
is plenty. already aflout at a depreciation of 50 
per cent. 

From Yucatan. 


There was an arrival at Vera Cruz, on the 
llth inst. from Campeachy, with dates tu the 
Sib instant. Advices were brought that the lu- 
dians, to the number of 10.000 men, had attacked 
Yuxcaba again and forced the garrison to fa.l 
back upon Sotuta. The garrison consisted of 
1400 men under command of D. Jose Dolores 
Pasus, who lost 200 men in killed and diapersed. 
Capt. Acosto was among the killed. He had 
the muie immediate command of troops under 
Pasos. The Government immediately despatched 
from Merida Col. Rosado with a reiufurcement 
of 200 men, with orders to take command of 
the whole body of troops. Great apprehension 
is felt that this reverse is byt a prelude to a long 
series of disasters.— M. O. Picayune. 


Biogcaphy. 
ELI WHITNEY, 
THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 
Written for the Bankers Magazine, by James 
| Wynne, M. D. 

It is remarkable to what seemingly trivial eir- 
cumstances mankind (sequently owes the most 
important inventions in mechanics. Vo at the 
time could have imagined that two such small 
events as the witnessing of the drawing out of a 
heated bar of iron between rollers, by Arkwright, 
and the assemblage of a small company of cot- 
ton planters at the residence of a lady, under 
whose kind patronage Whitney, a young and ar- 


dent adventurer upon the sea of human life, then Jobs lo execute, which be periormed with such — 


this point. He is said to have been an excellent 
mathematician, but was not remarkable for his 
attainments as a classical scholer. 

His father, who resided at Westborough, in- 
Massachusetts, at which place Eli Whitney was 
born, 8th December, 1765, wus a smali farmer, 
and managed by diat of industry to rear au merea- 
sing family, frugally yet respectably, for the most 
part lo pursue the same quiet occupation wiih 
their ancestor. Whitney's early years were spent 
in assisting his father and brothers in their agei- 
cullural pursuits; but even at this early period of 
his life he evinced a great fondness for mechanie 
subjects, and exiibited unmistakeable evidences 
of a bigh order of inventive genius. As might 
naturally be supposed, these first allempis were 
expended in childish inventions. He was always 
glad lo retreat from the labors of the farm, for 
which he does not appear to have any great pre- 
dslection, to bis father’s workshop, to busy him- 
self jn his favorite occupations. Some amusing 
incidents are related of this portion of his lifes 
among others it is said that bis father having had 


occasion to absent himself from home lor a few - 


days, enquired ou his return, as was bis custom, 
into the occupation of his suns during his absence. 
He received a good account of all of them, ex- 
cept Eli, who, the housekeeper was reluctantly 
ubliged to confess Lad been engaged in making a 
fiddle. “ Alas,” said the father witha sigb and 
ominous shake“of the head, I fear that Eli will 
have to take oul his portion in fiddles.“ Nor can 
we marre! much al the parent’s forebodings, when 
we remember how frequent a shift this is with 
idle and worthless boys. It is not every lad who 
sels his miniature water wheel at work beneath 
the little stream of water, that becomes a We- 
lon in elter life, or that deduces the same philo- 
sophie reasons frum this apparently trifling amuse- 
ment which inspired the soul uf the great philo- 
sopker. lt may be well to observe by the way, 
that this fiddle proved to be a very good one aud 
made passable music. 

Another incident connected with this portion of 
bis life, is that his step-mother (who had recently 
become so) possessed a set of tuble kuives, which 
she highly prized, as a superior article of cutlery. 
Eli informed ber that they were well made, but 
that il he had proper tvwols he thought he could 
equal them, with his own manulacture. The 
sep - mother became clfended, thinking that he 
meani to underrate their value, but it so chanced 
that not long aller oue of them became broken, 
aud he supplied its place so perfectly that it could 
not be tulu Irom the others, except that it wab- 
ted a stamp, which he had not the r. quisite tools 
to part to ii. Although but twelve or fourteen 
years of age, his reputation as a skilful mechaniv’ 
had now become so general iu his father’s neigh- 
borhvod, that We surcounding country people 
were in the habit of Diinging io him mechanical 


was, would have established an era in the culti. Ku aud neatness as always tu vs, and nut 


vation and manufacture of cotton, and barve fur- 
nished the world with one of the most exiraoidi- 
nary exhibitions of mechanical development 
known in the entire history of the industrial arts. 
Yet to these very circumstances Eogland and the 
United States ure indebted (or the present exten- 
sive culture and manulacture of that article 
which bas worked so important a revolution in 
their labor, and contributed so greatly to the pros- 
perity of both. There is a siriking parallel in 
the youthful portion of the lives of the two great 
men whose names stand out thus prominently in 
the early history of the growth and manufacture 
ef cotton, who, sprung from the same humble 
condition in sociely, and endowed with tbe same 
mechanical genius, were prosecuting successtully 
lin different hewispheres, those reciprocal inven- 
tions which bear so intimate a relation as to make 
both necessary for the perfection of esther, which 
it would be pleasing to prosecute. But our busi- 
ness al present is with the American inventor, 
and we shall therefore leave his English proto- 
type, to enter into some of the details of his high- 
ly useful life. 

Eli Whitney, the subject of these remarks, fur- 
nishes an illustration ol the truth, that a man may 
possess great genius, be an inventor of the high- 
est ordet, and yet never wrile a book. Indeed 
hie early occupations were far from lavoruble to 
literary pursuits, and even when at a later period 
he entered Lale College, as a student, we are un- 
able to perceive that he evinced any great anxie- 
ty to excel as a literary mau. On the contrary, 


unlrequently to astunish his employers. 

The inbauitants of tue New Eugland states, and 
more especially thuse in the chase in which Whi- 
ney’s father was, huve always buen celebrated 
tor a certain species uf thrift, dy which they are 
enabled to turn such Ciscumsiunccs vs present 
themselves lo their accuunt. An instance of this 
is eabivited in the ine of Whiiney when about 
sixteen years of age. ‘Ihe revuiutiouary war by 
shullting Out iupurts to a great extent, raised the 
price of nails, which were much in dewand, aud 
exclusively wrought by hand. Whiiney easily 
persuaded bis latber to furnish him with the ne= 
cessary implements, and to sallow him to eugage 
ip their wanulsciure. The latber touk goud care, 
however, lu reserve to himself all the pruiits re- 
sulting trom his son's labor. We find. him enga- 
ged iu this occupation tor upwards of two years, 
until the terminutzon of the war, which by bringe 
ing loreign imports in competition wilh him great- 
ly reduced the profits of his labour, aad induced 
him to reliquisti tbe business. i i 

About this period be determined to acquire a 
collegiate education, and set himself steadtastly 
to. tbe task of accomplishing this object. By 
dint of much perseverance aud labor, both as a: 
mechanic and in conducting a smail school, he 
succeeded in procuring the means necessary to 
delray his expenses, as well as the education re- 
quisite to enable Lim to enter the Freshman class 
at Yale College, in the spring of 1789, when 
about twenty-lour years of age. It is needless 
to say that young Whitney, who was opposed in 


his heart seems to have been cepired in his favo-| bis scheme of college education by his family, 


rite pursuit of mechanics, and his studies were 


P 


and thus obliged to procure;-by his own individu- 


-is .. 


ult., says there is 9 g00d demend for wool, and 
pricesbave advanced to 20 a 28 cents per Ib. for y 
a com mon to full blood. í l 


Son Cror.—The Alexandria Democrat of 
the 20th ult., says :— = 

A plauter from Bayou Boeuf assures us that 
some of the largest planters will commence rul- 


— 


elſſ mond for the month of October were 4 barques, 
while engaged in its Prosecution, was 4 diligent 41 brigs, 354 schooners, 49 sloops and 576 baats, 
and laborious pupil. In his-studies, as elsewhere, | —in all 1024. 
his favorite propensity manifested itself. The] The Brand total for this year is 8888. 
classics and polite literature were studied by him Commerce oF Bar . 
; TIMORE. — A rrivals at the part of 
from necessity, but mathematics, and especially Baltimore during.the month of Octuber, 1848; 
those branches immediately relating io mechan- : 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schrs. 
20 12 


ics, from choice. Jn the former he was never re- Erom foreign port i 
a a : s 6 5 E he 
markable, in the latter he was a proficient. With connie, 8 12 21 906 5 bas rs 5 W . T = 


the chaste diction, and exquisite poetical image- 
ry of the ancient writers, he had little sympathy. 
he sweet toned sentences of Theocritus, the 


In East Feliciana, (Lou.) they eo. u . ‘ 


Total 14 17 41 108 making Sugar on the 26th ult. ' 


Total foreign arrivals 43, coastwise 147—whole 
number 180; of which 147 were American, 12 British, 


ussiab, and | Venezuelean. ! ) 
Clearances to foreign ports during the same pe- | ing two hundred and upwards, at $2 75 per hun- 
dred pounds.—S¢. Louis Union, Oct. 254A. 


riod: Ships 12, barques 8, brigs 22, schooners 16— 
total 58; of which 44 were American, 8 British, 4 
Biemen, 1 German, and | Venezuelean. Porx y KenTucxy.—We understand that 
large purchases were made last week in Shelby 
county for this market at $2 50 gross. Purchases 
for the Cincinnati matke: have ranged in ludiana 
` | and taken largely at $2.75 groes. The prices we 
regard under the present aspect of the foreign 
nes, as very full. Some of our most experien- 
ced packers have not Jet entered the market, re- 
Garding prices too high for prudent investment, 
From the note of Preparation it is probable that 
a larger number will be packed here the presen} 
season than there was last season. __ alae 
[Louisville Journal. ` 
Berr Pacxinc.—Beef packing has commen 
ced at Alton, lilinuis. The Telegraph says that 


sure of Horace, failed to inspire his mind with 
their lofty and soul-stirring aspirations. Nor 


others differently constituted, from the perusal of 


The exporte from Boston for the last week were 
l s : —Domestic Produce $333,154 ; Foreign do. $27,- 
matical precision to derive gratification from 590 


these writers, and he gladly turned from them to 
bury himself in the abstruse theories of Euclid, 
Hugens, Newton and Euler. 

[To be Continued. } 


Trade & Commerce. 


AF The New York Commercial Advocate 
says: — We understand that the banks of this 
cily, in consequence of a recent legal decision, 
decline collecting bills or drafts, drawn at 
sight, unless the words. without grace” are inser- 
ted in them. 


Arne exports of specie for the week en. 


exported from Boston during the last two weeks ig 
1,469 packages, valued at 55,836; of this quantity 
1151 packages went to South America. 


The Boston Shipping List gives a table of the 
exports from that port since the first of January 
last, amounting in value to $1,752,725 —the prin- 
cipal being to Buenos Ayres, East Indies, and 
West Coast of Central America. The exports of 
ice amounted to 22,084 tons. 


IF The imports of New York to the Ist of 


according to quality. Contracts have likewise 
November, for the years 1847 and 1848, ave an- been made for 9,000 or 10,000 tead of hoes at 
nexed :— 


the rate of £2 10 82 50 per cwt., good hogs com- 


' 1847. 1848. 
ding Nov. 4th, have been as follows :— - . ; 12 wanding the latter price. 

Ship Yorktown, silver, - 94,200 Potable E hts oe 975 Saus a0 8.—Cist's Advertiser says thot the 
Baltimore, Havre, Specie 100.773 127,994 | Messrs. Bogen, of Cinoinnatt, have aut 10.000 
„ $49,461 pecie, 3 l hogs in the tast twelve months suto sausages, and 

Told, i 5.120 3 thal they weighed tu u oillionus of pounds. 

Totals, 5,166,992 5,703,917 eis pe z 

Mexican dollars, 49,263—103,844 Increase in 1848 536,925 Cuegse ann EG — The steamer Industry len 
108.044 (., Ie amount of duties accruing at the Custoin this porta le w days ago, with 2200 boxes of 
January Ist to Oct. 98 9 935.771 3 to the inst., bas been $18,337 536 Cheese, valued at five thousaud dollars, which ig 
oe Dak ane time last year ~D, aay | Uestired for the New Orleans market. Ii was 
| Total from Jan. 1s; $10,043 315 Decrease in 1848. $220,397 | shipped by O. Townsend. ‘The same geutleman 
e e The total receipts for last year were $20,264 249. | has at present a stock of three hundred and nines 


Imports or Specie.—The John Roale arrived 
at New Orleans on the 224 ult., from Tampico, 
bringing $5,500 in Specie, consigned to merchants 
in that city. 

The Steamer Forth at New Orleans on the 
20th ult., brought frum Mexico, $750,000 in spe- 


cie, o hic i 

Shieh ony: i about $50,000 were for meen Ne _ WuHeateann Rye Fiour, ano Cors MEAI.— The 

iMportavion of these articles at Pu iluuelphia from 

The drafis on the Sub. Treasury at New York January let to October I. in the several years 
last week, including payments on account of the | named, were :— i 

848 1847 1846 1846 


Mexican indemnity; were, $1,250,939. 1 
' | Wheat fir. bbls. 328,259 596 557 226 949 321,739 
Coat Trape or PENNSYLYANIA.— Amount re- Rye do. 16,571 25.032 30,573 16, 855 
ceived to Nuvember 2, 1848, viz :-— Corn M. hhds. 968 1,016 1,460 1.388 
By Reading Railroad 1.077, 829 tons 8 bbls. 104,914 267,579 114,065 61.192 
Schuylkill Navigation Co, 386,272 « hl. bbls. 436 1.170 1,836 955 
Lehigh Navigation Co. 614702 The following are among the principal articles ex- 
T — — — | ported at Philadelphia. Bice the lst of January, 

Total brought to market 2,078,803 tons | 1848; 


LF There arrived at New York on the 30th 
ult., 2,690 passengers from foreign ports, viz :— 
375 from ireland, 316 from Germany, and 1999 
ſrom England. 

Since the 2nd of April last, there hes arrived 


The receipts tur 1348, in the same Proportion, | ty -vne thousand dozen of eggs on haad, which 
: are to be shipped io the New Orleans market, 
Among the jusports last week at New York, (Cin. Chron. - 
were 9609, 850 of dry goods. There were a lso 
$25,616 of dry goods withdrawn from warehouse, 


and 881, 658 emered for warehousing. 


— . —— ao fee 44 
Postseript.—The resulis of the election of yes- 
terday indicate the ¢glection of General Tay tor 
to the Presideney by a very large vote. ‘J 
State has given a greaily mereasey Majority for 
the Whigs—the Mujurity in this HY and county 
being nearly ten wiousand. ju New York city, 
the mij rity fur Taylar over buth Opponents, wag 
4.576. While we wie, returns are coming in k 
frum (he Eastern, Northern, and Wester States, 
and from u few ol the Southern States—te gene- 
Tal tenor of whic is must Choouruging to the cans 
didate of the W hogs, i ‘ 


— — 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS, 


Nationa AFFairs.— Stock Issues ; Treasury 
Slatements; Menouunee Areuty; Government Ex- 
penses ; Dijlomutic intelligence ; Pr@ident's Jetter 
4% Presidint of Mesico 3 Apporntaent af Gene 
ral Smith us Militury Governor of Cutifurnia , 
Army Intelligence; Presentution Of . e icun trophies ; 


Barilla quis. 1,566 N. Siroes bbls, 60.388 
Brimstone canis. 4.736 Rice (ce, 6,078 
Cuotlee baga 92,351 | Salt sacks 81,076 
Coitun bales 36, 481] . ” tona 1,070 


al New York alone from the European continent pies 74.984 | Sugar hhds 30 151 to Military Academy ut West Paint 3 Naval datetls. 
and Great Britain 148,477 emigrants, Molasses : hds 18,411 = 5 5 gence, Ovituury o/ Generat Kearney. 8 | 

iC >The whole amount of Tolls collected on bbs 8,820 “s 118 46,546 ch Er ae „„ inne ; ripe > s | 
the Columbia & Philadelphia Railway, since the North Carolina ; South Carolina ; Alabama ; Arkon ae. 


The following is a statement of the value of Do. 
mesiic Exports fram the port of New Orleans for the 
year ending 30th June, 1348 :— 


20th November last, to November Ist, 1848, the 


Teras, Whe C Nation ; Windsor Ri 
commencement of the fiscal Jear, is $30 5,076,45. sas ; Teras. Whe Cherokee Nation ; Win Rifle =~ 


Fuctory ; Boston Water Works. ; = 
Sesto IN CONGRESS. — Conclusion of Mr: i 


Commerce or New Vonx.— The New York Second quarter 1843 $17,656,528 EEC oana Aai S 
Sun publishes a list of ail the vessels at the First 9 1848 24,048,564 Nations ieee ea Historical SE 
wharves and ship yards at New York, Brooklyn, Third quarter, 1847 12,954,416 tices of the Art of Printing ; India; Hudson's Bay 
Williamsburgh, and New Jersey City, on a sın- Fourth quarter, 1837 12 522,815 and Puget’s Stund Companies ; Vancouvers’s Jaland ; 


gle morning recently, (which number 1,254, of 
397 532 tons. This includes 91 steamboats, 141 
ships, 70 barques, 96 brigs, 297 schooners, 317 


Total, year ending June 30, 1848. 867,182,323 


ness; Culture of Tea in the L. States 5 Surplus 
Statement of the amount of dnties col- 


Breadstuffs; Advantages of e of | Jay's Letter 
. ' 3 


sloops, 19 na val vessels, 13 steamships, &c. lected at the Cusiom House in this city to the on 5 Judieial TPS 5 Discovery Ta 
Arrival and clearances at Boston during | first of November, viz : $2,499,227 12 | in ene Origa of „ 8 a 
the month of October, were as follows Coast. For some time in 1847, 2,604,064 21 Church in C. Stagg; Padua % Episcopi e = 


Rice Culture in France; Production and Capitat 
of the United States; Cotton Manu acture; New ~ 
ork Ratlways ; Banks of New York, nessee and i 
Ohio, ie Dag 
Fonxien Arvatrs.— Intelligence by Steamer Efbe 
pia Jrom Europe. News from Mexico; Venezuela; .~ 
ucatan. ; . o 
BiocraPyY—Of Eli Whitney, Inventor OS the 
Cotton Gi 2 „ 
"URADE AND Cowwcere __ 


wise 301, foreign 554; foreign clearances 286, 
coastwise 303. 


Foreign and coastwise arfivals at Philadelphia 
uring the month of October :— Foreign.—Ships 
4, barges 9, brigs 17, schooners 12—42. The 
Coastwise.—Ships 2, barques 9, brigs 62, schoon- 
ers 522, sloops 374, steamers 43, barges, 406, ca- 
nal boats 1245—tota} 2564. ö 
Port Richmond. The arrivals at Port Rich- 


Decrease, $104,837 09 


The New York -Tyibune say8—The stock market, 

le the influence of the disbursement of coin, by 
the payment of the Mexican indemnity. These 

ezican claims were selling very low, two or kree 
years ago, 15 to 20 cents oi: the dollar. now 
realize some 128 per cent. principal and interest. 


TF Wool.—The Pittsburgh Journal of the 29 
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Tze publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $5 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subseribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 

A Communications by mail, must be rosr- ram 
or they will not be taken from the office. 


For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 


We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the ister are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States m which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

Postmasters are authorised by Jaw to frank re- 
mittandes, for subscriptions, to Editors of news- 


Papers. 

F Complete sets of the Register to include 
the frat fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (folio)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index can also be 
obtained. 

—— 0 

DF Sixty-five Indian tribes are under me pro- 
tection of our Government, independent of those 
in Oregon, Caliſornia, and New Mexico. 

— m —-— . ſf·y——— 

DFP Preswwentiat Execrors, in all the States 
of the Union, except Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, are elected by a plurality vote. 
South Carolina alone elects through the medium 
of Ler Legislature. 

— 49 

It appears, from the Metamoras Flag, 
that a conflict has arisen in regard to the rights 

-of the American and Mexican authorities io rÆ 
lation to the ferries across the Rio Grande. No- 
thing serious however is apprehended therefrom. ` 
ce o 

The inauguration of the next President 
will take place on the 5th of March the 4th of 
March falling on Sunday. This has occurred 
once before—in the year 1821 —since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, but will not again recur 
until the year 1877. 

— 522.3 — 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States has purchased, it is stated, the 
Anacostia and Navy-yerd bridges, over the Eastern 
branch of the Potomac, and both hereafter are 
to be declared free. An appropriation of $30,000 
was made by Congress for this purpose, and the 
purchase, it is understood, has been made for a 
price within this sum. 

k — o E - 

ines the introduction of the British pen- 
ny postal act in 1840, the number of letters pass- 
ed monthly through the General Post-office, Lon- 
don, has increased from 2,102,281 to 8, 526,422, 
and the weekly average for the whole kingdom 
has increased from 1.515.983 to 6.382.981. 


Conarp Steamers.—The new steamer CANADA 
is advertised to Jeave Liverpool for New York 
on the 25th of this month. On December 2d 
the semi-monthly arrangement commences with 
the departure of the Niagara from Liverpool for 
Boston, and thereafter a steamer will Ieave every 
second Saturday for New York and Boston alter- 
nately. In the winter arrangement, the Acadia, 
Caledonia, Britannia and Hibernia are to be with- 
drawn. . 


— . — à $ 

In reply to an intimation in one of the papers 
of New York city, that the United States would 
soon be again in the market as a borrower, the 
Washington Union says—“ The idea of Mr. 
Walker desiring a new loan in time of peace, and 
when nearly one half the loan of 1848 is yet to 
be received, and especially when the net revenue 
for duties for the first quarter of the fiscal year 
(as published officially) exceeds nine millions of 
dollars, being at the rate of upwards of thirty-six 
millions of dollars a year from customs alone, 
would seem to be most preposterous.” 

— . —ä—4ä6 ä — 

Proposals for furnishing geods for the service 
of the Indian Department, under the advertise- 
ment of 30th September last, were opened at the 
office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on 
the Ist inst., and the contracts awarded to the 


following persons, as the lowest bidders, viz : 


Messrs. Grant & Barton, of New York, for the 
blankets and dry goods; W. Irving Hyslop, of 
New York, for the hardware and axes; Messrs. 
P. Chouteau, Jr. & Co., of New York, for the 
northwest guns. r 

— — o — — 

The Clinton Association in the State of 
New York, have determined on the ereetion of 
the monument to DeWitt Cuiinton, and have 
named the head of State Street, in front of the 
Capitol, at Albany, as the site. 

The Albany Argus, says, in reference to the 
selection of the site:—The monument is raised 
in honor of his memory, and as a grateful tribute 
to his public services and private virtues. It 
should therefore be in the midst of the people, 
where all may see it, and continually see it. And 
no place can: be more appropriate than the im- 
mediate scene of bis public labors and duties— 
directly in the grounds of the Capito) of the great 
State to which he had contributed so much, and 
of which he was the Chief Magistrate at the pe- 
riod of his death. 

en E ä—l——᷑— 

Sratve or Henny Cray.—Mr. Hart, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, who had been selected by the 
ladies of Virginia to execute a full-length statue 
of this great statesman and orator, has, as we 
learn from the -Frankfort Commonwealth, already 
completed the. necessary models, and will shortly 
proceed to Italy to finish the design in the choicest 
marble. The model represents him in the dress 
of a citizen, and at the close of one of those 
strong, impassioned, and. appealing bursts of elo- 
quence, “which have given him such power over 
assemblages of American freemen, and made his 
name a familiar sound on two continents.” The 
faithfulness of the likeness, and the spirit of the 
work generally, are commended. 

Mr. Mills is rapidly’ progressing, we under- 
stand, with his large model of the equestrian sta- 
tue of General Jackson, to be executed in bronze, 
for the basement being erected at. Washington 
City. This statue will represent the old hero, in 
the act of reviewing his troops before the battle 
of New Orleans. The horse is in a rearing atti- 
tude—the spirited action of which is finely con- 


trasted with the cool determination of the Gene- 


ral, who is raising his hat in acknowledgment of 
the respect of his brave soldiety. The motto on 
the pedestal of the statue is Tue FDEA! 


UNION : IT MUST BE PRESERVED.” 
+e U— — 


IF The venerable George Washington Parke 
Custis gave his maiden vote for the Presidency to 
General Taylor, on the 7th inst. This circum- 
stance is handsomely alluded to in the following 
eloquent extract of a speech delivered by him at 
a barbecue held recently at Bladensburg :— 


“ Strange as it may seem to you, my fellow 


countrymen, you see before you an old man with 
whitened locks and a bald head, in fact a grand- 
father, who has never yet voted in his life. Living, 
as I always have, within the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, no vote was vouchsafed to me 
until the recent act of retrocession set that part 
of the District, wheré my residence is, back to 
the State of Virginia. And now I am about to 
give my maiden vote! In doing it, I shall exer- 
cise a privilege enjoyed by no other voter in the 
nation—the ‘privilege of easting the only vote 
that can be cast hailing from the sacred shades 
of Mount Vernon, and representing the family of 
the greatest and best of departed men, the Father 
of his Country! And oh! when I appeal to his 
great spirit in Heaven, to guide me how I shall 
give my vote in this interesting and important 


election, methinks I hear him say, bestow your 


suffrage upon the most worthy !” 

The appearance of this old man eloquent” 
upon the stand, on this occasion, produced, says 
a Washington letter-writer “an electrical effect. 
He was greeted with vehement applause. His 
appearance is decidedly striking. Scarcely of 
the middle stature, he is erect, with a full-made 
person and a fine intellectual face, a good head, 
very considerably bald, a few light flow ing. locks, 
a large Grecian nose, ‘and ‘two bright grey eyes. 
His voice is full-toned and rich, and his manner 
decidedly theatrical. His dress is neat, and high- 
ly appropriate for an old Virginia gentleman.” 

INTERNATIONAL Postace Treaty.—lIt is stated 
by the Boston Advertiser that letters were fe- 
ceived by the Hibernia from Mr. Bancroft, an- 
nouncing that a settlement with the British Go- 
vernment of the difficulties in relation to the pos- 
tages by the British and United States Mail Stea- 
mers had been effected. The New York Sun 
learns, unofficially, that the arrangement is sub- 
stantially as follows :— 

1. Entire reciprocity between the two govern- 
ments in the transmission of lettera by their re- 
spectixe steamers. 

2. The rates of postage to be uniform for the 
American and English steamers. 

3. The British ‘Colonial mail to be conveyed 
through the United States and by the American 
as well as the English steamers. 

4. American mails for Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca, to be conveyed by the British as well as the 
American steamers. 


The Sun also learns that the rates of postage 
will not exceed twenty-five cents on every letter, 
prepaid, and mailed in any post-office of the Uni- 
ted States to be delivered in any part of England, 
Ireland or Scotland, or one shilling on letters as 
above, mailed in any part of the United Kingdom, 
to be delivered at any post-office in the United 
States. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have seen the 
Union, which states that the terms of the arrange- 


ment are satisfactory to the authorities at Wash- 


ington, and no doubt will be approved by both 
Governments. The basis or preliminaries only 


+ 
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of Consul at that port. And this feeling was de- 
monstrated in a very decided manner by the 
American vessels then in port raising their flags 
to half-mast, and by firing minute-guns. 


A. S. Dumes, Esq., of Mobile, has been ap- 
pointed French Consul at that city. 


are arranged—the détails remaining to be adjust- 
ed by the negotiators. It is understood thata 
uniform rate of postage has been agreed upon — 
to be charged only by the Government conveying 
the latter, with a small post postage to each 
country—the whole not to exceed the present 
English rate of one shilling sterling— and that the 
inland postage for conveyance in England or the 
United States shall be according to the rate fixed 
by the laws of either country. 


National Affairs. 
_U.8. Brock.—The following is the amount 


issucd to Foreign Account at Washington, during 
the week ending 4th inst : à 


France . ; : š $17,000 
England . j ; 232,900 
Spain : è ee 19,000 


peradoes that have been infesting the Upper coun- 
lies, and committing serious depredations. 


A company of the seventh Infantry, un- 
der the command of Major Gatlin, arrived at 
Baton Rouge, to be stationed there. Major Gat- 
lin relieves Lieut. Dent from the command of 
that post—the latter going to Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri. 


The fifth Infantry, under command of 


The Paris Presse, of 21st ult., says: 

Mr. A. J. Donelson, American Minister at 
Frankfort, is at this moment occupied in negotia- 
ting a treaty of commerce on the most liberal 
basis with the Central Government, which has 
subsfituted itself for Zollverein. England, by her 
agents, is making a thousand efforts to e nbarrass 
this negotiation. 


the 19th ult. This regiment is en roule to Fort 
Smith, where two of the companies will be sta- 
tioned ; the others are to be detailed to garrison 
the various military posts on that frontier. 


IF The Fourth Regiment, Colonel Whistler 
commanding, is about to take post on our nor- 
thern frontiers, head-quariers at Detroit. First 
Lieutenant Judah, with one company, will com- 
mand at Oswego. We bespeak for the gallant 
Fourth, a warm welcome from all our citizens; 


Tne Seanise GovERNMENT AND Mr. SAUN- 
pers.—A Madrid letter inthe New York Herald, 
gives the following account of the insult offered 
to our Minister, of which we had a brief notice 
through the London papers. It is said to have 
occurred on the 39th of September: 


Germany. . 27,000 The Minister's lady and two daughters were 8285 I M err Soe 855 3 
Ireland `. : i ; 4.000 leaving the door of the embassy, in their car- h ih b . h 12 0 . 6 e 
: ringe, to make a visit. Suddenly, to their surprise | "910g 8 ane oy . 
$99,600 and allright, they saw a body of gensd’armes| Late intelligence from Texas informs us that 
7 


approach the carriage, seize tha horses, and 
surround them. A police officer, under whose 
command this troop was, presented himself at the 
door of the carriage, and demanded whether a 
servant named Fernando was there. 

This very Fernando was in the act of closing 
the door of the carriage at the moment, and con- 
scious that the demand was not likely to be for 
any agreeable purpose, madè a single bound by 
which he succeeded in projecting his body under 
the porte cochere of the embassy; a second threw 
him on the stairs—after which he vanished. 
The ladies descended from the carriage. A crowd 
collected around and all was soon confusion and 


six companies of the third Infantry were en- 
camped near Port Lavacea. The greatest trepida. 
tion prevailed at Lavacca previous to the arrival 
of the troops, lest the Indians should attack and 
fire the town. Twenty-six murders had been 
committed by the ludians to hat time. 


Miuirary STATIONS on TRE Rio Graype— 
The following is the present assignment of troops 
on this frontier, by both Republics, via: 


United States stations.—The Brownsville (Tex- 
as) Flog of the 26th ult. says :— The following 
are, for the present, io be the stations for the 
United States forces, consisting of eight compa- 
nies of first infantry and two companies of artile 
lery :—two companies of infantry ut Fort Brown, 
headquarters; one company of artillery, at Point 
Isabel ; two companics infantry at Clay Davis’, 
[Rio Grande City z] one company of light artil- 
lery do.; two companies infaniry at Loredo, aad 
two companies of infantry at Presidio Rio 
Grande. l i 

Mexican stations.—The Matamoras EI Bic 
Publico soys: General Don Anastasio Busta- 
mente has been appointed by the Mexican Go 
vernment to the command of the forces to be 
stationed along the frontier on the Rio del Norte 
line, A brigade ol six hundred men, commanded 
by General Don Francisco Mejia, is to garrison 
Matamoros. Another brigade of the same num- 
ber of men, under the command of General Dan 
Francisco Avalos, will be stationed at Camargo. 
These two brigades will form a division, under 
the denomination of * Division de Mejia.’ Pri- 


No portion of the above was issued on account 
of Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs. 


ILF” The Secretary of the Treasury has given 
official notice in the Washington papers that the 
means of the Government will be ample to liqui- 
date all claims against it up to the Ist of January 
next, without calling in, before that date, any 
further payments on account of the loan of 1848; 
and he, therefore, gives notice to all the success- 
ful bidders for that loan, by whom any balance 
is still due, that they are permitted to postpone. 

‘any further payment until the Ist of January next. 
All bidders desirous of availing themselyes of the 
benefit of this notice will please advise the De- 
partment on or before the 15th December next. 


fright. 

While this was going on the Minister himself 
came down and demanded the cause of the row. 
The police officer informed him that he had a 
warrant against his servant, whom he came to 
arrest, and whom he was determined to take 
away with him. The Minister replied that he 
was not accusiomed to receive messages from 
the Government through the police, and asked 
what offence his servant had committed. This 
produced an explanation to the effect that, some 
time before, his servant had been drawn for the 
army, but had procured a substitute. 

This substitute had, it appeared, been shot in 
Catalonia, and Fernando was now called on by 
the authorities to replace him. To this the 
Minister replied by peremptorily refusing to sur 
render his servant, whereupon the police officer 
declared that he should be under the disagreea- 
ble necessity of ordering the gens d’armes to en- 


Tue Great Rossery.—The following is a 
list of the property stolen on the night of the 8th 
inst., from the National Gallery in the Patent 
Office at Washington City : 

Gold Snuff-box, set with diamonds. 
Gold Scabbard, belonging to the Sword presen- 

ted to Com. Biddle. l 
Gold Medal, struck by order of the Senate of 

Hamburg, at their centennial commemoration 

of the establishment of their Constitution. 
Silver Medal ; duplicate of the same. 

Gold Medal, commemorative of the delivery from 
assassination of Gen. Bolivar. 
Gold Medal, struck in Peru in 1821. 


. ter the embassy by force, extract Fernando from th 
=e do do in 1828. it. The Minister had his American blood hea- vato lettere received at Matamoros contri t 
Do do from Napoleon ; a g statement, and announce the early arrival o 
, o from Napoleon. ted by this ob-ervation, and replied by declaring Mejiaat his post.” 
Silver do do. that he would resist such an outrage, and defied F E 140 
Do do of Rio de la Plata, 1813. the police. In fact he told them that they would] Fon THE Fnonrizns.— A detschmont of 14 
Roman Gold Coins. 


men for the Mounted Rifles, passed through Cia- 
einnati on the 4th, in charge of Brevet Col. May. 
They were en route for Jefferson Barracks, and 
thence to their assigned posts in the far West. 


IL Captain Korponay has been appointed 
Teacher of Cavalry Tactics at the Military Aca- 
demy, West Point. 


The steamboat War Eagle arrived at St. Louis 
on the 26th ult., from Keokuk, having on board 
a detachment of troops, 83 in number, under the 
command of Capt. A. T, Lee and Lieut. Hay- 
man. They were on their way from Fort Snel- 


proceed al their peril. After this warning, the 
police officer thought better of it, aud with- 
drew. ` 

The Minister immediately retired to his’ cabi- 
net, and wrote a note to M. Pidal, demanding 
instant apology and reparation for the outrage 
committed against him, refusing peremptorily to 
surrender his servant, and \breatening, in case 
of non-compliance, that he would strike his flag, 
retire from Spain, and send the American quad 
ron inthe Mediterranean, to Barcelona, to ask 
an explanation. 


Pint bottle of Ottar of Roses. 

Pearl Necklace. 

Two extra Pearls in the gold snuff-box, which 
was taken. 

Twenty-one Medals of copper and silver, of Ge- 
nerals Wayne, Green, and other Generals. 
A reward of $1500 is offered by Edmund 

Burke, the commissioner who had charge of the 

articles, for the recovery and the conviction of 

the robbers. 


— — 8 ling io Jeflerson Barracks. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, ARMY. l Deatu or Gen. Kearxer.—The Secretary of 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 8 


War bas issued an order announcing the death of 
Gen. Kearny, and ordering that the posts in the 
6th military department, late under command of 
the deceased General, will fire minute guns, 
(thirteen,) commencing at 12 o'clock M., and 
display the flag at bail staff, on the day afier this 
order shall be received by the respective com- 
manders. The officers of the Army will wear 
the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 


Joserm Granam, of Ohio, to be Consul of the 
United States for Buenos Ayres, in the place of 
Geo. I. Fairfield, deceased. 

Grorce F. Sueprey, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the District of Maine, in the 
place of Augustine Haynes, resigned. 

Lucian BAnzoon, to be Attorney of the United 
States for the District of Iudiana, in the place of 


The New Orleans Bee of the lst inst., an- 
nounces the arrival at that city, on the U. S. 
Steamsbip Telegraph, from the Rio Grande, com- 
panies A and E of the first Artillery, and com- 
pany E of the third Artillery, with the following 
officers, viz :—Brevet Maj. T. W. Sherman, Bre- 
vet Maj. J. F. Reynolds, third Artillery; Lieuts. 
James B. Ricketts and A. Doubleday, first Artil- 


Daniel Mace, resigned. lery; Lieut. Thos. J. Rodman, of the Ordnance ; — — 
i 3 Lieut. J. A. Brown, fourth Artillery; Lieuts. D. NAV WT. 
DIPLOMATIO, M. Beltzhoover and O. H. Tillinghast, first Artil- OrFiciaL.— Regulation.— lu future, comman- 


ders in the navy will wear in the centre of the 
shoulder-straps authorised for officers ol that 
grade by the regulation of June 4th, 1845, a foul 
anchor, in gold embroidery, not 10 exceed ove 


and one-eighth in length. J. X. MASON. 
Nury Leparlment, Nov, 10, 1848. 


lery; and Lieut. J. C. Tidball, third Artillery. 
Consut ar SMTRNA.— Extreme dissatisfaction 


and disappointment is expressed in a leiter re- F Company E, second Artillery, under Cap- 
ceived al Boston, dated“ Smyrna, Oct. 7, 1848, | taiu Garesche, went, by request, up the Rio 
at the receipt of the information that Mr. Ed. | Grande on the Steamer Col. Hunt, to aid the 
ward S. Oilley bad been appointed io the slatiun ' civil authorities in arresting some gangs of des- 


w. 


Col. Miles, encamped opposite Little Rock ou 


— 
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Orders have been received at the Navy-yard, 


at G 


said, as the flag ship 
earney. 


U. 8. Sup Sr. Lawrence.—Advices from 
Bremen stato that the advent of this noble ship 

was the signal of general jubilee—cannons were 
red - flags hoisted, and the people turned out 
On the 12th ult., the offi- 
cers were to be entertained by a sumptuous fes- 


6 
en masse to greet her. 


tival in their honor, by the citizens of Bremen. 
° [Norfolk Beacon. 


The U. S. Brig-of-war, Lawnence, recently | health aud unim 
. carries one long 18, two enced a 
med ium 32's, and two 6's.» She is 244 tons bur- 
then, and is intended for the U. 8. Revenue Ser- 
ves on the coast of Oregon and California, whi- 


built at Washington, 


—_— 


i ther she proceeds in a fow days from Norlolk. 


U. 8. Sar Vincenwes was hauled up on the 
ways on Saturday last under the superintendence 
of the Naval Constructor, Mr. Hart, without the 
The Vincennes is greatly 
out of repair and will be rebuilt from the water's | at Cah no wa ga, C. E., on the 16th wt, in the 


-_ 


slightest accident. 


edge. l 
Tug Fricare Savannan.—This ship will be 
ready for her officers in two weeks. She is all! 


Jet. known, but whatever it may be she will be 
found in excellent condition. The receiving 
ship here out of seven hundred men will give 
her a first rate crew. : l 
: Tue Srean-Frioare San Jacinro.—This ship, 

now on the stocks, is Wailing for her Machinery, 


the foundry men furnish some of their work. 


* 

5 cargo slowly. ö 

2 Tar Dry Docx.— This work is making good 
q Progress.—N. Y, Tribune. 

2 


"The U. 8. Sloop of-war, Atsany, Commander 
Randolph, sailed from the Naval Anchorage at 
i Norfolk, on the 8th inst., fur the Gulf of Mexico. 


The U. 8. Sloop of-war, Jamestown, Com- 


of Commodore Lawrence 


shire. 


zen of Boston. 


terminated fatally in 


cession. 


Hon. Jeremian Mason.—The Boston papers 
Qsport, to fitout the United States frigate | of last week announce the death of this eminent 
Ra At rar. destined to the Gulf of Mexico, it is jurist, advocate und statesman, who died in thot 
city on Saturday evening last, at the age of 80. 
For about 36 years he was a citizen of Ports- 
mouth, and like the distinguished Webster, here 
laid the foundation of his reputation. 
ceived from our State the mark of its conf- 
dence in being placed in the U. S. Senate, and 
he more than repaid the compliment by the 
honor which he reflected back upon New Hamp- 
In. April, 1832 he removed from Ports- 
mouth, and for the past 16 years has been a citi- 
He has generally enjoyed good 
paired faculties, until he experi- 
nattack of an apopletic nature which 


three days. 


3. => General Kearney was buried at St. Louis 
on the 2nd inst., with imposing ceremonies. Two 
regiments of Infantry, one company of dragoons, 
and five companies of volunteers formed the pro- 


` 


Tuomas WiLLtams (Te ho ra geva negen) died 


ninetieth year of his a 
He was a distinguis 


ge. 


ing of his native town, by the French and Ia - 


dians, in the year | 
an active participant i 


lution, espousing the cause of the British at Ben- 


nington dnd Saratoga. 


by special invitation of the United States govern- 
the work having progressed as far as it can till ment, he placed himself under tbe protection of 
its flag and was present at the battle of Platts- 
Fur Storg-suirp Fagonia, taking in her | burgh. He had, for many years maintained the 


704. The deceased was 
othe scenes of the revo- 


During the war of 1812, 


tenets of the Christian faith, and died, as he bad 


lived, respected snd 


that city, on the 30th S 


beloved by his people and 


in the full hope of a blissful immortality. 
A late London paper announces the death, in 


ept. last, of Lieut. General 


Sir Charles William Maxwell, C. B and K. C. 
A. Colonel of the 3d West India regiment, aged 


74 years. 


Sir Charles had many relatives and 


mander Mercer, from the coast of Africa; the | friends in the city of New York. Gen. Maxwell 


3 Dacarus, Commander Byrne, from Teneriffe ; 
P well. . 

* Fhe ship Shanunga, at Boston, from Calcutta, 
= reports, October 2181, lat. 29 N., lon. 62 42 W., 
> spoke U. S. sloop-Oſ-war Jamestown, from Coast 
x of-Africa for Vera Crus, (so reported.) 

„ The U. 8. Sloop-of-war Germantown, was 
xy spoken. October ud, latitude 28 59, longitude 
62 49, 21 days from Pensacola (or the Wind- 
„ ward dslands—bad experienced a severe hurri- 


cane about a week beſore. 
The United States sloop-of-war Germantown 


ų arrived at St. Thomas on the 3d inst. from Pen- 
„ sacola. p a 

15 Stoop-of-war St. Mary, last from Rio Janeiro, 
é 

„ would sail in a few days fur California. 

* The. steam frigate Saranac is to be launched 


è at Portsmouth, on Thursday next. 
The U. S. steamer Virginia arrived at Key 


8 West on the 30th uit., from the port of Philauel- 
^, pia. 

| — 
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Deatas or Distinauisnep Mx. — Within the 


have died, namely: the Hon Dixon H. Lewis, 
„ United States Senator; Jeremiah Mason, the 
f distinguished lawyer of Boston; William Law- 
rence, the eminent mauuſacturer; the Hon. 
Harrison Gray Otis, the distinguished statesman 
of the old regime; the once rich and courted 
Martin Duraide, the somin-law of the Hon. 
Henry Clay; and Brevet Major General Kear- 
ney, one of the most accomplished officers of the 
Amer ican Army. i i 


The late Dixon H. Lewis was a native of 
1 Dinwiddie County, Virgioia. His father emi- 


was an old. experienced and gallant officer. 
and the Porroisz, Commander Gordon, from | was, at different times, Governor of Sierra Leone 
Port Praya, were at Madeira, August 29th—all | and St. Christopher's; and when in the West In- 


He 


dies, was distinguished for his marked hospitality 


to the American fami 
as invalids. 


lies who visited St. Kitts 


Few officers have served so long, 


with equal reputation, or have left beuind more 


siacere mourners. 


r . — 


Biography. 
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ELI WHITNEY, 
(Continued from page 304) 


During his continuance at college, he did not 
abandon his craft in practical mechanism, which 


he frequently applied 


to very useful purposes. 


arrived at Vulparaiso on the 20th of August, and | One of the teachers mentioning on one occasion, 


his regret at being unable to exhibit to the class 
a very interesting experiment, on account of the 
condition of the philosophical apparatus, which 
no mechanic in the village was able to rectify, 
young Whitney vuluntecred the task, and soun 


placed the apparatus 


in complete order, very 


much to the gratification of his teaehers, who 


warmly commended hi 


m for it. 


He graduated in 1792, and in the uutumn of the 
same year entered into an engagement with a 


become a private tutor 


last two weeks no less than six remarable men gentleman who resided in the state of Georgia, to 


to his children. He short- 


ly after set out for that state, in order to comply 


with bis engagement. 
the position he had left 


Unfortunately, he found 
his home to fill, occupied 


by another, and he was thus teft withoul occupa- 


tion or means, 


and almost friendless. 


It had been 


his good fortune, however do accompany a south- 
ern lady who, with her family, was returning 
from a northern tour, from New York to Savan- 


nah. 


This lady, who was the widow of General 


Greene, a distinguished officer of the Revolution, 


took a deep interest in 
aud no sooner heard of 


the welfare of Whitney, 
his disappointment, than 


grated\o Georgia. Mr. L. received a collegiate she kindly proposed to him to make her house his 
home, and immediately to commence the study 


course in South Carolina College, where he dis- 


tinguished himself. He studied jaw, and settled | of the law, as was his original intention. 


Whit- 


in Alabama, where he soon rose to eminence in | ney accepted this offer, and took up his residence 


his profession. He served in the legislature of 
Ii Alabama, and, as a Senator and Representative. 


with her accordingly. 
An incident occurre 


d here which oomnlatelv 


He re- 


hed chief of the Iroquois 
nation, and descended from the Rev. John Wil- 
rigged and her hull ready for the last coat of | liams, of Deerfield, Mass., whe, with his family 
paint. The destination of the Savannah is not| and parishioners, was taken captive at the satk- 


self, and called out that invention which will in 
all time rank his name among the greatest bene- 
factors of his kind, and place him in the foremost 
rank of inventive geniuses. Ii ıs this: a party of 
gentlemen from the northern part of the state, 
who were on a visit to Mrs. Greene, were dep- 
recating the almost perfect impracticabilily of so 
separating the seed from the upland cotton as to 
make its cultivation an object of importance. 
Mrs. Greene, who had on more occasions than 
one, witnessed Whimey's wonderful mechanical 
genius, advised her guests to appeal to him, assu- 
ring them at the same time, that he was able to 
accomplish whatever mechanical task he sat him- 
self about. The guests and the future inventor 
of the cotton-gin, were accordingly made ac-. 
quainted with each other, and he was urged by 
them, as well as by his kind friend and patroness, 
to undertake the tusk. He modeatly disclaimed 
any great knowledge of mechanics, but neverthe- 
less agreed to make the attempt. From the im- 
pulse thus imparted to his mind he never swer | 
ved, but continued to prosecute it with untiring 
zeal, until his labors were crowned with a suc- 
cess which even the inventor himself could hard- 
ly have dared to anticipate. 

His first object was to procure a sample of the 
upland cotton, containing the seed, which as vet 
he had never seen. For this purpose he made a 
visit io Savannah, and having succeeded in pro- 
curing the cotton in this condition, he returnec to 
commence his experiments upon it. His inten- 
tions were confined to his patruness, Mrs. Greene, 
and Mr. Miller, a New England gentieman, ho 
was then a tutor in Mrs. Greene’s family, and 
who afterwards became her husband. This gen- 
tleman not only warmly entered into his views, 
but on the completion of his model, became his 
partner in business, and furnished him with the 
capital necessary to carry on his operations. A 
separate room was assigned to him as his work - 
shop, into which no persons were admitted ex- 
cept his two confidants, Mrs. Greene, (who ap- 
pears to have kept his secret) and Mr. Miller. Wrtb- 
in this workshop, as secretly and mysteriously en- 
gaged as the ancient alchy mist in his charmed la- 
boratory, he passed the winter months in devising 
and perfecting his machine. 

He thus speaks of his operations at this time, . 
in n letter addressed to Mr. Jefferson, then Sec- 
retary of Stale, dated 21 Nov., 1793: * Within 
about ten days after my first conception of the 

lan, I made a small, though imperfect, model. 
Eaperiuents with this encouraged me to make 
one on a larger scale; but the extreme difficully 
of procuring workmen and proper materials in 
Georgia, prevented my completing the large one 
until some time in April last.” The model ma- 
shine, on a scale sufficiently large to test ils prac- 
licability, was made entirely with his own hands, 
and with the rudest instruments. He was even 
obliged to draw out the wire which entered tnto 
ite composition,—no wire being sold at that early 
day in Savannah. g 

[n ‘the spring of 1793, he had so far tested his 
machiue as to place its value beyond a question of 
doubt, and bis two friends were burning with im- 
patience to proclaim a result so gratifying to him- 
self, and so important to those ebgaged in the oce 
cupation of cotton planting. Accordingly, Mes. 
Greene invited a number of guests, from dilfer- 
ent paris of the state, to her house, and the char- 
med doors of his sacred retreat being thrown 
open, he exhibited for the first time in public, 
the wonder-working powers of his new invention, 
which astonished and delighted those who witnes- 
sed its operations. os 

In order to understand the value of Whitney's 
invention, it will be necessary to give the reader 
a cursory view of the condition of the cotion- 
growing interest at the time of ils appearance. 
The cotton plant, (Gossypium,) is indigenous to 
many warm countries; and it has been cultivated ` 
and spun aod wove into clothing, in India and the 
islands of the Indian ocean, from periods of the 
remotest antiquity. Pliny speaks of the cotton 
used by the Egyptians in bis day, and Columbus 
relates that the nalives of the American conti- 
nent possessed cotton clothes on his first discove- 
ry of the Western world. The most extensive 
manufacturers of cotton, however, during the 
middie ages, were the Spaniards; and at that pe- 
riod, wher, Spain ranked foremost in civilization 
and refinement, the delightful plains of Seville 
and Granada were uo less celebrated for their 
picturesque beauty and high state of cultivation, 
than for the excellence of their cotton fabrica. 
Bnaland. at.nenagat Iba 
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before the middle of the seventeenth century. lis 
rogress was exceedingly slow before the patent 
f Arkwright for spinning was obtained in 1769, 
nd even with this additional aid its advance was 
ar from rapid, until the discovery of Whitney, 
by rendering its culture an object of importance 
10 the American states, at once inspired new life 
into this branch of English industry. 

An idea of the estimate in which the cultiva- 
lion of cotton was held at the termination of the 
last century, by our government, may be formed 
from the circumstance that Mr. Jay, our then 
Minister to England, in negotiating a commercial 
trealy with that government, permitted an article 
to be introduced into the treaty, in which the ex- 
port was prohibited in American vessels, from 
the United States, of such articles as had ſormer- 
ly been supplied by the West Indies. Cotton was 
included among these articles; ite export at that 
period not being considered of importance enough 
to attract the particular attention of our distin- 
guished minister. . 

There was at that period, as now, two distinct 
fpecies of cotton grown in the United States, 
known by the appellations of the long and short 
stapled cotton. The best specimens of the for- 
mer were called sea-island cotton, and were cul- 
tivated on the sandy islands which dot the shores 
of the lower Carolina and Georgia. It is suppo- 
sed that the spray of the sea exercises a peculiar 
influence upon it, rendering itp filaments longer 
and more silky, for when the plants are trans- 
planted beyond the influence of the salt water, 
these qualities deteriorate. The upland cofton, or 
that grown in the interior, is known by the name 
of short staple or bowed cotton. This latter appel- 
lation was given to it on account of the process 
formerly made use of to separate the seeds from 
the filaments. This was by striking masses of 
the colion pous violently with bows, to which 
strings were attached, for the purpose of loosen- 
ing Ihem before attempting to separate the seeds 
by hand. This colton also goes by the nome of 
green seed colton, which adheres with much more 
tenacity to the filaments of cotton than the black 
seeds, which characterise the sea - island species. 
he soil adapted to the growth of the sea-island 
colton, is necessarily limited, while almost every 
acre of land in the Southern tier of the United 
States, is fitted for the culture of the short sta- 
pled cotton, It was for the purpose of separa- 
ting the seed from this latter that the gin of Whit- 
ney was invented, and on ils success depended 
the applicability of the entire range of southern 
states to Lhe culture of that article. 

Ii is not surprising, therefore, that this inven- 


strongly marked, and can be so clearly and speei- 
fically identified.” 

It had been deemed prudent not to exhibit the 
machine to the public until Mr. Whitney had se- 
cured his right to it by patent; but before he 
could complete his model, his workshop was bro- 
ken open and the machine stolen. In this man. 
ner it became public before it was patented, and 
a horde of imitators immediately vet io work to 
manufacture new ones upon his principle, but va- 
rying in some slight degree in order to avoid 
prosecutions under a patent. Considerable de- 
lay occurred in obtaining the patent, for although 
he presented his petition to the government, 
praying for its issue on the 20h June, 1793; it 
was not until nearly the close of that year that 
letters were issued confirming his right. In the 
meantime, a number of persons were engaged in 
manufacturing the gins, and were boldly claim- 
ing a title to the invention. By an arrangement 
which had bcen entered into between Mr. Miller, 
(who had become his partner,) and himself, he 
was to repair to New England immediately after 
filing his petition with the government for his pa- 
tent, and commence the manufacture of gins, to 
meet the demand in Georgia. Unfortunately 
they did not confine their views to the manufac- 
ture and sale of the gin itself, but aimed to en- 
gross the entire business of cleaning the cotton to 
themselves. The cotton planters were perfectly 
willing for this, and the following year planted 
greaily increased crops of cotton, on the faith thal 
they would be made marketable by the gin. The 
profits to be derived from (the gin, one-third of 
the entire cotton crop, which was then selling at 
twenty-five cents per pound, seemed to open to 
them a road to mugnificent and speedy wealth; 
but a series of mistortunes vccurred which closed 
up their immediate avenue lo prosperity, and 
embarrassments. 

In the spring of 1794, Whitney visited Georgia 
for the purpose of effecting arrangements to 
clean the cotton crop from seeds with such 
machines as he had previously caused to be made. 
He returned shortly after to New Haven, Conn., 
and with the limited means at his command set 
about preparing gins to meet the demand upon 
them, but so greatly bad the crop increased, that he 
found himself unable to do so. The planters were 
therefore glad to resort to other machines, and in 
a short Lime they met with a formidable competi- 
uon in several others based upon Whitney’s origi- 
nal principle. The most prgssing embarrassment 
under which they labored, was a want of money; 
for although Mr. Miller had advanced some 


misplaced confidence in the public opinion. I 
confess myself to have been entirely deceived in 
supposing that an egregious error, and a general 
deception, with regard to the quality of our cot- 
ton, could not Jong continue to fluence the whole 
of the manufacturing, the mercantile, and the 
planting interests, against us. 
this fact, allowing the staple of our cotton to be 
uninjured, has, to our sorrow, proved true, and i 
have long apprehended that our ruin would be 
the inevitable consequence.” [Silliman’s Jour- 
nal.] 


But the reverse of 


The letter from which this extract is made, 


bears date in the spring of 1797, at which pertod 
they appear to have had no less than twenty-eight 
gins, calculated ſor horse and water power, lying 
idle for want of employment, in the state of Geor- 
gia. The only hope of restoring the value of this 
property, upon which had been expended many 
thousand dollars more than either Whitney or hss 
partner was worth, was in reviving the. lost con- 
fidence in the cotton ginned by them. So lung as 
the article continued. unmarketable the planters 
hesitated to make use of the machine, and the mer- 
chants to purchase it. The hope indulged in Mr. 
Miller's leiter, that this error would not long in- 
fluence the whole of the manufacturing interest 
against them, at last began tobe realized. A re- 
action, as gratifying as it was sudden, now set de- 
cidedly in favor of the cotton cleaned by the gin, 
and the merchants, who had buta short time pre- 
vious looked with suspicion upon the arjicle, eager- 
ly 
turers’ purposes. 
to partial employment, and fortune, which had so 
long withheld its favors, seemed at last about to 
dawn upon their hopes in cloudiess brilliancy. 


sought it out as most desirable for the manutac- 
Their gina were again restored 


But here, too, as at every previous step of their 


progress, they were doomed to eucounter bitter 
disappointments. 
the gins in the first instance, and the tide of op- 
position which had set in against them in the se- 
cond, encouraged a large number of unprincipled 
persons to attempt a violation of tbeir patent, on 
ihe must Mimsy pretences. 
the employ went of 
those who had set up the trade without legal. au- 
thority, and were compelled to institute a series 
of harrassmg ‘and interminable lawsuits against 


The difficulties in procuring 


They therefure found 


their gins intertered with by 


the infringers of the patent, to protect themselves. 


Tue first of these trials, to the surprise not oniy 
of the plaintiff, but the 
against Whitney’s patent. 
seemed to be with tem, and the judge charged 
the jury to bring in a verdict in favur of the pia iu- 


defendant, was given 
‘The popular opinion 


utf, yet after an hour’s consultation they render- 
ed a verdict against the instructions Of the court, 
on the ground that the violation of the law cou- 
sisted in the several items of ** making, devising, 
and using, or selling,” while their charge const 
ted in * using” alone. The failure of this suit 
increased the encouragement to disregard the pa- 
tent, and in a short time the Whole cotton-grows 
ing poctions of Georgia and South Carolia, be- - 
cawe flocded with surreptitivus gins to such an 
extent as not only to preclude ine use, bul even 
to prevent the sale of the original gin. 

‘the next step taken by Whitney was, to ap- 
peal to the Legislature of South Carolus to pul- 
chase his patent lor the State, to which meusure 
he had been urged by a number of influential 
citizens, for one hundred thousand dollars. Ihe 


means, they seem, from the correspondence which 
was carried on between them at this time, to 
have been obliged to resort to all manner of expe- 
dients to supply the expenditures incident to the 
manufacture of the gins, frequently borrowing it 
at the most ruinous rales of interest. ‘Po add to 
his misfortunes, while on a visit to New York, he 
received information that his shop, together with 
all ts contents, including a number of newly ma- 
nulfactured machines, and all his books and pa- 
pers, had been consumed by fire, by which he was 
reduced to a stale of complete insolvency. 

As if to crush every remaining hope, a preju- 
dice was excited in the minds of the manuſaciu- 
rers in England against the cotton cleaned by the 
gin. Ii was admitted to be freer from seeds than 
that picked by hands, but it was said to render 


tion should have been hailed with the greatest 
raptures of delight, and that those who witnessed 
us capacily to perform in a single cay the labors 
of many months, should have indulged in the most 
brilliant imaginings as to the future prospects of 
the catton-plauting interests of the United States ; 
nor could it be otherwise than thal its young in- 
ventor should have lelt almost within his grasp 
that golden harvest which all were assured would 
flow in upon him through the medium of his aus- 
picious and well-timed invention. Who then 
could have imagmed that this brilliant picture 
was soon lo be succeeded by one blackened with 
the clouds of misluttune aud disappointment ;— 
bul we anticipate. 

Whitney's machine consists of a cylinder whose 


surlace is covered wilh iron teeth about three- 
fourths of an inch apart, presenting a serrated 
appearance. During the revolutions of the cyl- 
inder, these teeth seize upon the cotton wool, and 
draw it through the openings in a number. of iron 
siraps placed in contact with them, from the hop- 
per into which the cotton is placed. These open- 
ings afe made loo narrow to permit the seeds to 
pass through, and they are brushed from the plates 
into a receiver below. The revolving cylinder, 
with the cotton attached, meets with a second 
cylinder, moving in an opposite direction, suppli- 
ed with brushes, which remove the colton from 
the teeth of the first cylinder. The teeth of the 
first gins were made of wire. Tbe execution of 
this machine is as effective as its construction is 
simple. It may be worked by men, oxen or wa- 
ler. A gin worked by oxen will clean from 600 
to 900 los. of cotton in a day. Belore this in- 
vention it required the labor of a hand a day to 
separate the seed from filly pounds of cotion. 
Me. Whitney, in a correspondence between 
himself and Fulton, with great justice remarks : 
„My invention was new and distinct from every 
other—it stood slone. Jt was not interwoven 
with any thing known before: and it can seldom 


the cotton ĥore brittle, and thus weaken the lex- 
ture of the fabric manufactured from it. The 
manufacturers refused to purchase it, and Mr. 
Miller writes to Mr. Whitney that“ Every one 
is afraid of the cotton. Not a purchaser in Sa- 
vannah will pay a full price for it. Even the 
merchants with whom I have made a contract 
fur purchasing begin to part with their money re- 
Juctantly.”? Not only policy, but the very exis- 
tence ol their enterprise, dictated to Whitney to 
repair immediately to England for the purpose of 
disabusing the minds of the manufacturers on this 
prejudice against ginned cotton. Yet so straiten- 
ed were their furnaces at this period, that neither 
Whitney nor bis partner appear to have retained 
sufficient credit to borrow the sum of money ne- 
cessury lo defray the expenses of the journey. 
His anxiety to visit England was so great, that he 
was five or six limes on the point of departure 
during the year 1796, but was as frequently de- 
terreg by disappointments in obtaining the requi- 
site means, and was fiually obliged to abandon 
the journey altogether. As the hopes of accom- 
plishing this undertaking dimimebed, his pariner 
writes to him frum Georgia: In the event of 


this tailure. I can oniy tuke to myself the one 


result of this appeal may be learned Irom a lei- 
ter addressed by him to a friend on the subject, 
immediately alter the adjournment of the sessivo 
of the Legislature which acted on the subject: 


tt COLUMBIA, SOUTH UAROLINA, Dec. 20, 1801. 
Dear Stebbins, 

1 have been at this place a little more than 
two weeks, attending the Legislature. They 
closed their session at 10 o’cluck last evening. A 
few hours previous to their adjuurnment, they 
vote d io purchase, for the State of Sout Caru- 
lina, wy patent right to the machine for cleaning 
cotton, at filly thousand dollars, of which suum, 
twenty thousand is to be paid ia hand, and the re- 
mainder in tee annual payments, of len thousand 
dollars each. 

Tuis is selling the right at a great sacrifice. 
lí a regular course of jaw bad been pursued, 
Irom two to three bundiéd thousand doliars 
would undoubtedly have been recovered, Ihe 
use of the machine here is amazingly exiepsive, 
wud the value ol it beyond all caculatico. H 
may, Withoul exaggeration, be seid to hate 
raised the Value-ol seven-eighths of all the thice 
Southern States trom filly to one huudeed per 
cent. We vet buta song lor it ID CUD patased 
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something. It will enable Miller & Whitney to | 
pay all their debts, and divide soniething between | the patent right of complainants remains unre- 


— — 


was now af liberty to set up this defence whilst 


— — — 


them. I establisbes a precedent which will be | pealed, has not been made a question, and they 


valuable as it respects our collections in other 
States, and I think there is now's fair prospect 
that I shall in the event realize property enough 
to render me comfortable, and in some measure 
independent. 

Though my stay here has been short, I have 
become acquainted with a considerable part of 
the members of the legislature, and of the most 
distinguished characters in the State. My old 
classmate, H. D. W., is one of the Senate. He 
ranks anong the first of his age in point of ta- 
bents and respectability. He has shown me 
much polite attention, as have also many others 
of the citizens.“ 

Truly your ſriend, 
J. Stebbins, Eg. 


The States of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
each of which had now directed their attention 
to the culture of cotton, seemed to be willing to 
award him a meed of justice, and after numer- 
-Ous public meetings in buth of these States, at one 
of which the late President, Andrew Jackson, 
presided, the subject was formally brought be- 
fore both Legisiatures. The Legislature of 
N orth Carolina laid a tax of of two shillings and 
Six pence on every saw used in ginning cotton, 

foc five years, to be collected by the State and 
to be paid to Whitney. The tax levied by the 
State of Tennessee was thirty-seven and a half 
cenis on every saw used in the State, to be con- 
tiaued for four years, and collected as in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Thus after so -many years of toil and disa 

pointmeal, in which thousands of individuals had 
become enriched through the medium of his 

invention, the projector seemed om the eve of 
wealizing some substantial compensation for his 

Is bors, and reward for his genius. But here too, 

the s,arkling cup of prosperity was presented to 

his parched lips, to he snatched away ere he 
could quaff ats vivifying draught. The State of 

South Carolina not only suspended the payment 

of the sums yet due under its former law, but 

directed that a suit should be instituted against 

Whitney and his partner, for the recovery of the 

money ulready paid to them. The grounds of 

this second law, were first, (hat it was a matter 
of doubt whether the gin of Whitney was an 
original invention, and second his failure to com- 
ply with the law furnishing within a specified 
time two. model machines to the State. This 
second law was subsequently repealed, and full 
justice was awarded io bim by the Biate, 
dut the blow which this act of the Legislature 
inflicted upon him was severely felt. The States 
ol North Caroliva aud Tennessee, on witnessing 
the action of Suuth Carolina, wavered in their 
course, and failed to collect with regularity, the 
10 imposed by their Legislatures. In addition 
to this, che suits, of which some hundred were 
ansliluled, were seriously aflected, and required 
greater exertions and a more than reasonable 
amount of proof to sustain them. 

We do not intend to follow Mr. Whitney 
through his numerous and never ending law 
suits, but will content ourselves with giving the 
opinion of Judge Johnson, which hus been fre- 
quently quoleu, as setting forth clearly and con- 
cisely the facts of the cuse, and which with equal 
force apply to all the others. The case in which 
this opiuion was delivered was that of Whitne 
vs. Fort, tried an Savannab, in December, 1807, 
asking lor an injuuction. 


“ The complainants, in this case, are proprie- 
tors of (tbe machine called the saw gin. The 
use of which, is to detach the short staple cot- 
ton from ils seed. 

The delendanl, in violation of their patent 
Tight, has constructed, and continues to use this 
machine ; and the object of this suit is to obtain 
a perpetual injunction to prevent a continuance 
of this intractivo of complainant's right. 

Deicuvant adwils most uf the facts in the bill 
set jurih, but contends that the complainants are 
not eulitied io the benefits of the act of Congress 
on this subject, because— $ 


lst. Ihe invention is not original. 
2d. Is not useful. 
3d. That the machine which he uses is mate- 
rially different trom their invention, in the appli- 
cation of an improvement, the invention of ano- 
ther person. 
The court will proceed to make a few re- 
marks upon the several pvints as they have been 
presented to their view; whether the defendant 
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will therefore not consider it. 


To support the originality of the invention, 
the complainants have produced a variety of de- 
positions of witnesses, examined under com nis- 
sion, whose examinalion expressiy proves the 
origin, progress and completion of the machine 
by Whilney, one of the co-partoers. Persons 
who were made privy to his first discovery tes- 
tify io the several experiments whieh he made 
in their presence before he ventured to expose 
his invention to the scrutiny of the public eye. 
But it is not necessary to resort to such testi- 
mony to maintain this point. The jeatousy of 
the artist io maintain that reputation which his 
ingenuity has justly acquired, has urged him to 
unnecessary pains on this subject. There are 
circumstances in the knowledge of aH mankind 
which prove the originality of this invention 


more satisfactorily to the mind, than the direct 


testimony of a host of witnesses. The cotton 
plant furnished clothing to mankind before the 
age of Herodotus. The green seed is a species 
much more productive than the black, and by 
nature adapted to a much greater variety of 
climate. But by reason of the strong agherence 
of the fibre to the seed without the aid of some 
more powerful machine for separating it, than 
any formerly known among us, the cultivation of 
ii would never have been made an object. The 
machine of which Mr. Whitney claims the in- 
vention, 80 facilitates the. preparation of this 
species for use, that the cultivation of it has 
suddenly become an object of infinitely greater 
national importance then that of the other spe- 
cies ever can be. Is it then to be imagined thal 
if ibu machine had been before discovered, the 
use of it would ever baye been lost, or could 
have been confined to any tract or countfy left 
unexplored by commercial enterprize? but it is 
uunecessary to remark further upon this subject. 
A number of years have elapsed since Mr. 
Whitney took out his patent, and no one has 
produced or pretended to prove the existence of 
a muchine.ol similar coustruction or use. 


- 2d. With regard to the utility of this disco- 
very, the court would deem it a waste of time to 


dwell long upon this topic. Is there a man who 
hears us, who has not experienced its utility? 


the whole interior of the Southern States was 
languishing, and dis inhabitants emigrating for 
want of some object to engage their attention, 
and employ their ludusiry, when the invention of 
this machine at once opened views to them 
which set the whole country in active motion. 
From childhood ‘o ge it has presented to us a 
lucrative employment.. Individuals who were 
depressed with poverty and sunk in idleness, 
have suddenly risen to weahh and respectubility. 
Our debts have been paid off. Our capitals 
have increased, and our lands trebled theinselves 
in value. We cannot express the weight of the 
obligation which the country owes to this inven- 
tion. The extent of it cannot now be seen. 
Some faint presentiment may be formed from 
the reflection that cotton is rapidly supplanting 
wool, flax, silk, and even furs in manufactures, 
and may one day profitably supply the use of 
specie in our East India trade. Our sister States, 
also participate in the benefits of this invention ; 
for, besides affording the raw material for their 


J | manufacturers, the bulkiness and quantity of the 


article afford a valuable employwent 
shipping. 

3d. The third and last ground taken by defen- 
dant, appears io be that on Which he mostly re- 
lies. In the specification, the teeth made use ol 
are of strong wire inserted into the cylinder. A 
Mr. Holmes has cut teeth in plates of sron, and 
passed them over the cylinder. ‘his is certainly 
a meritorious improvement in the mechanical 
process of constructing this machine. But at 
jast what does it amount to, except a more con- 
venient mode of making the same. thing. Every 
characteristic of Mr. Whitney's machine is pre- 
served. The cylinder, the iron tooth, the rotary 
motion of the tooth, the breastwork and brush, 
and all the merit that this discovery cao assume, 
is that ot a more expeditious mode of attaching 
the tooth to the cylinder. After being atischeu, 
in operation and ellect they are entirely the 
same. Mr. Whitney may not be at liberty to 
use Mr. Holmes’ iron plate. But certainly Mr. 
Holmes’ improvement does not destroy Mr, Whu- 
uey’s patent right. Let the decree lor a perpe- 
tual injunction be entered.“ 


for their 


NAS 
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One of the peculiar eharseteristics of Whit 
neys’s mind was a remarkable perseverance ia 
his undertakings, and this characteristic was 
never more fully developed than In conducting 
the law suits necessary to secure his patent from 
innovation. Those who were best acquainted 
with him at this period, had frequent occasion to 
remark, this indomitable perseverance under eir- 
cumstances which seemed about to crush forever 
his hopes. 

Having thus given a history of the cotton gin, 
and the difficulties which beset the pathway of 
its inventor, ducing the time he was occupied in 
altempting to bring it into use, we will now 
proceed to examine some of the statistics of the 
cotton trade in order to ascertain the real value 
which this machine bears to this most important 
branch of Ameriean industry. 


The Cotton Crop Grown in 
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1790, 490 2 83 500.000 
1800, 520 43 80,000. 000 
1810, 555 80 134.000 000 
1820, 630 180 300, 000 000 
1830, 820 385 650, 000.000 
1840, 1 790 1287, 000, 000 
1847, 1.026 1731. 000, 000 


From this table, which is based upon the 
statements of Mr. Woodbury and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, it will be seen that up to the 
commencement of the present century, the culti- 
vation of cotton was far from an important busi- 
ness in the United States, and we have already 
shown that the value of ils culture depended ex- 
clusively on the success of some means by which - 
the seed could be easily separated from the fila- 
ments of cotton. No sooner, therefore, was it 
ascertained that Whitney's gin could accom- 
plish this end, than the whole Southern States 
turned their attention to its culture, and it has 
gone on steadily increasing until the United 
States at the present day furnish the larger pro- 
portion of cotton consumed in the manulactories 
of the entire “world. Previous to 1790, the 
United States furnished no cotton to the English 
manufacturers. -During the laat year the ex- 
ports to England amounted to 338 millions pounds, 
of which 333 millions pounds were the upland 
growth, whose culture was immediately con- 
nected with Whitney 's gin. 
‘In England the amount of capital employed in 
the manufacture of cotton, is estimated to ex. 
ceed 434, 000, 000. From the census returns foe 
1840, we learn that the number of spindles in. 
operation in the United States are 2,284,631, 
employing immediately 72,119 persons, having a 
capital of $51,102,395, and annually producing 
fabrics valueu at $46,350,453. 3 
These statistics demonstrate the immense value 
of the cotton interest to this country, not only as 
furnishing a staple which. will readily be taken 
in exchange for the products of the world, but 
likewise as a means of employing thousands of 
individuals profitably in its manufacture. how 
much of the prosperity wbich has flowed in upon 
this country through the agency of its cotton 
trade, is due to the inventor of the cotton gin, 
can now hardly be estimated. No one will pre- 
tend to deny that without the exhibition of the 
mechanical genius of Arkwright, Hargreaves, 
Cartwright, and Watt, England would never 
have attained her present proud position as a 
manufacturing pation, and ıt may not be too 
much to say that if the genius which called forth 
the cotton gin had been permitted to slumber, 
out Southern States would at the present day 
have been engaged in the culture of rice and to- 
bacco, and we should have still looked to Brazil 
and the East Indies for colton, as we now du to 
China for tea. | | 


„ Without a vastly increased supply of the 
raw material at a lower price thau it bad for- 
merly brought, the inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Watt, would have been of com- 
paratively little value. Luckily however, what 
they did for the manufacturers, Mr. Eli Whit- 
ney did for the cotton growers. ‘This astonish- 
ing person, a native of the Northern States of 
America, juvented a machine, by which cotton 
wool is separated from the seed with the utmost 
facility and expedition. Previously to 2790, tne 
United States did not export a single pound of 
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yaw colton, in 1792 they exported the FFF UVC oe 
quantity of 138,328 pounds. Whitney’s inven- 
tion came into operation in 1793, and in 1794, 
1.601.760, and in 1795, 5 276,306 pounds were 
exported, and so astonishing has been the growth 
of cotton in the interval occasioned by this dis- 
covery, andthe discoveries made in England, 
that in 1838 the exports from the United States 
amounted to the prodigious quantity of 595,952,- 
297 pounds. Brand's Cotton Manufacture. 


Its inventor however, early foresaw the slen 
der chance of personal emolument from this 
source, and although he never ceased to prose- 
cute it with untiring energy, yet with a prudence 
peculiar to the land of his birth, be sought the 
means of increasing his guins, in an object which 
if not as beneficial, at least proved more imme- 
diately lucrative. This was the manufacture of 
musketsfor the government. He established his 
armory ona little stream, whose banks abounded 
with the most romantic scenery, about two miles 
from New Haven, in Cuonnecticnt. On this spot, 
now called Whitney ville, which was doubtless 
recommended to him by many of the associations 
of his college days, he erected his works which 
have since served as a model for many of the 
more extensive manufacturing establishments of 
our country. 

The immediate cause of the establishment of 
this armory was a contract which he had entered 
into with the government in January, 1798. to 
supply it with ten thousand muskeis, within the 
short space of two years, Without the requi- 
site buildings, machinery, or cven a knowledge 
of the business in Which be had newly engaged, 
it seemed hardly possible for him to comply with 
the terms of the contract, yet relying on his 
general knowledge of mechanics, aud his inven- 
tive genius, he sat bimself boldly to tbe task, 
which to others seemed little less than chimeri- 
cal. The government advanced five thousund 
dollars, to enable him to commence his works, 
“and with the aid of several kind friends he was 
enabled to obtain a loan of ten thousand more. 
The expenditures involved in the works so 
greatly exceeded his expectations, that the go- 
vernment found it necessary to make a further 
advance of fifteen thousand dollars, before they 
were in a condition to cummence the manufuc- 
ture of the arms. The space of time however, 
allotted to the contract was extended frum two 
to len years. 

A new contract was entered into by him witb 
the government, to supply them with filteen 
thousand additional stauds of arms in 1812, a 
strong argument of the satisfactory manner in 
which he bad complied with his former engage- 
ments. The skill and ingenuity which manilcsi- 
ed themselves in every part of the machinery 
connected with his armory, at once displayed 
the peculiar character of mind of its presiding 
genius. He personally superintended its entire 
urrangements, and from tho commonest tool to 
tne most intricate piece of machinery, the Whole 
establishment possessed a finish und applicability 
to the purposes for which it was intended, vi 
which no establishment of bis day could boast. 
Professor Silliman who had known him for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, says, 1 was 
frequently led to observe that his ingenuity ex- 
tended tu every subject which demanded his at 
tention; his arrangements even of commun 
things were marked by singular good taste, und a 
prevailing principle of oruer. 

“The effect of this mental habit is very ob- 
vious in the disposition of the buildings, and the 
accommodation uf his manulactory of arms,—al- 
though owing to the infirmities of his laler years, 
and to other causes, his arrangements were ne- 
ver finished to the lull extent of bis views. The 
machinery has great neatness and finish, aud in 
ils operation, evinces a degree ol precision and 
efficiency, which gratifics every curious and in- 
telligent observer. 1 have many (times visiteu 
the establishment with strangers and foreigners, 
who bave goue away delighted wilh What they 
had seen.” 

The pian originated: with Whitney of baving 
every part of tbe fire arm conform as nearly as 
possidle to a similar part of another. ‘This 
plan has since been more effectually adopted 
in the manufacture of the government arms. 
Under bis present contract wit the government, 
Mr. Jenks, the amrable inventor of the many 
chambered carbine, manufactures this article 
with such accuracy, that if one thousand stand 
of carbines were tu be unbreeched aud their 
Jocks removed, a lock, stock, or barrel, selected 
promiscuously {com tuem, would ia every in- 
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stonce fit as acurately as if the three had been 
made especially for each other. 

The manufacture of arms proved a much 
greater source of profit to him, than the masterly 
inventions of the gin, and although he was in 
afier years the recipient of considerable sums of 
money from this source yet he used frequently to 
say that all he had ever received from the cotton 
gin was no more than a remuneration for the im- 
mense outlays he had incurred, and the time he 
had devoted to the enterprize during the best 
years of his life. How different the reward of 
Coleman, the ingenious inventor of the Eolean 
attachment to the piano forte, wbo in the short 
space of six months found himself possessed of a 
fortung of half a million of dollars from this 
source. He unfortunately died immediately 
after-attaining his suddenly acquired affluence. 

Whitney was neither a selfish nor a solitary 
man, and from an early period in his liſe had 
looked forward to a suitable matrimonial al- 
liance, as a source of unalloyed happiness. As 
early as 1797, in writing to his partner, (Miller,) 
he says: I am now quite far enough advanced 
in life to think seriously of warrying. I have 
ofien looked forward to an alliance with an 
amiable and virtuous companion, as a source of 
happiness from whence | have expected one day 
to derive great happiness. But the accomplish- 
ment of my tour to Europe, and the acquisition 
of something which 1 cen call my own, appears 
to be absolutely necessary, before it will be 
admissible for me even to think of family en- 
gagements.” Under the influence of this ex 
treme and laudable cuution, be deferred enter 
ing into matrimonial engagements until the year 
1817; in the January of which year he married 
the youngest daughter of Judge Edwards of the 
District Court of Connecticut. 

This union was crowned with all thet happi- 
ness which he had reason to anticipate frum 11. 
Fortunate in the selection of an amiable and in- 
telligent partner, and blessed by four interesting 
children, he was now enabled to indulge in the 
realization of thuse pleasing dreams with which 
he had always mvested a lile of domestic happi- 
ness. 

Surrounded by the delightful and picturesque 
scenery in the midst of which he had located his 
home, and lulled by the quiet serenity of his 
domestic circle, the five succeeding years proved 
to be amoug the happiest of his liſe. In com- 
fortable, if not affluent circumstances, with a re- 
putation as extended as the culture and use of 
cotton, surrounded by a large circle of warm and 
confiding friends, aud happy in his domestic te- 
lations, fortune seemed about to make him some 
compensation for the toil and perplexity of fur- 
iner years, but in the midst of so many elements 


ploced in all earthly enjoy ment. 

lo the full of 1822, immediately after his re- 
turn from a visit to Washington, be observed the 
first indications of an enlargement of the pros- 
tate gland, which never leit lum until st termi- 
nated, alter a lingering and painful illness, in 
his deatb, on the 8th of January, 1825. During 
his illness he entered into that calm and critical 
examination of his disease which had character- 
ized all his future operations in hife. He con- 
sulled the Opinions ul medical writers upon the 
subject, end noted down such facts as applied to 
his individual case. He even requested his phy- 
sicians to exhibit to him such austomical tidus 
trations as they possessed, which he examined 
with much care, and Ireely discussed with the 
medical attendants the chances fur and against 
him, at the various stages of his disease, yet 
strange to say, with an apparent inconsistency 
which we should have hatuly expected to hnd iu 
him, he directed tbat no autopsy of bis body 
should be made after his decease. 

His distinguished friend, Professor Silliman, 
who was a constant attendant upon him during 
his years ol illuess, observes : 


“ During this period, embracing ot intervals 
several yeurs, he devised and caused io be con- 
structed various instruments, fur his own per- 
sonal use, the minute description of which would 
not be appropriate iv this place. Nothing that 
he ever invented, not even the cotion gin, dis- 
covered a more periect comprehension of the 
dithiculties to be surmounted, or evinced more 
efficient ingenuity, in the accomplishment of his 
object. Such was bis resolution and perseve- 
rauce, that from bis sick chamber, he wrote: both 
to London aud Paris, for materials important to 
his plans, and he lived to receive the things he 


of happiness, disease appeared to mar his plea-| city, and afterwards jurisprudence in Si. lide- 
sure, aud prove to him the little reliance to be In both he obtained the first rank. 


required and to apply them in tbe way he in- 
tended. He was perfectly successful, so far as 
any mechanical weans could afford relief or 
palliation; but his terrible malady bore down 
his constitution, by repeated, and eventually by 
incessant inroads, upon the powers of life, which 
at last yielded to assaults which no human means 
could avert or sustain.”—Silliman's Journal, Vol. 
21, p. 259. 

iN review of his life must we think satisfy all 
that be was endowed with a mind of a very high 
order. His inventive genius, which wus not 
confined to one great object, but jeft its impress 
upon every subject however trivial, which com- 
manded his allention, was unequalled by any 
one of his age. Jt would be too much to say that 
bis ability lo achieve any undertaking in me- 
chanics was without limit, but it is very certain 
that he never was known to undertake a me- 
chanical task in which he failed to succeed. 

An individual of the particular class of genius 
to which Whitney belonged, might readily be 
excused for the exhibition of peculisrities which 
would have unfitted him in some degree for so- 
cial intercourse, but he was superior to, and 
above all, such peculiarities. United to a large 
and commanding person, he combined manneis 
polished by education, and a constant intercourse 
with the most refined society. He was generous 
and amiable in his disposition, and was ever open 
to the appeals of humanity; his expenditures in 
acts of pure generusily could not be covered by 
nany thousonds of dollars. He was fond of 
social intercourse, and on such occasions pot- 
sessed u rare fund of conversational ability, and 
always delighted by the rich stores of bis intel- 
lect. To bis friends he was Warmly attached, 
and retained many from early youth, among 
whom were some of the moat distinguished per- 
sonages in the land. He lived and dica respected 
fur his private worth, his unostentatious benevo- 
lence, sud his public benefactions. Great in his 
hie, hopored in his death, no more noble and 
lofty praise can be bestow ed upon him, than that 
whicb is inscribed on his lomb, that he was 

THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON aut. 


MEXICAN PRESIDENTS. 
The following sketches are taken from a Mexican 
Calendar for 1847. The translation is by a lady of 


the South: 
GENERAL GVA DULVrE Victoria, 


First President. 


His original name was Miguel Fernandez Felix 
de Fenseca. He was born 1788, in Tamasula, 
the Department of Durango. He studied lan- 
guage and philosophy in the college of bis native 


fonso. 

He commenced his profession in the office of 
Don Juan Nasorio Piembert, one of the most de- 
cided in favor of national independence. There, 
led en dy his national character, and influenced 
by his Senor, Victoria resolved to take part in 
the war. His master departing for the cam- 
paign, bestowed on him the name of Guadalupe 
Victoria, by which he allerwards was known. 
He joined himself to the troops under the com- 
mand of Miguel Serrano, since General. His 
valor and soluier- like deportment soon won for 
him the confidence of his companions in arms, 
and placed under his direction the province of 
Vera Cruz. There he opposed the Spanish Go- 
vernor until the insurrection was quelled by the 
mild measures of Virey Conde del Venadito. 
No resource was then left him, but to seek for 
pardon or to conceal himself. He chose the lat- 
ter, plunging alone into the vast wilds of bis 
country. ‘There he remained till the scenes of 
1821 drew him forth, and independence was 
proclaimed a second time by Austin de liusrbide, 
with whom he united himself at St. Juan del 
Rio. 

He shared the fortunes of the ermy, entering 
with it iuto the capital the 27th of September the 
same year. ‘I here, may be said to close bis miii- 
lary and commence his political career. Tbe 
hardships he endured in the former, and above 
all bis rude and savage life for many years, 
greatly debilftated bis health, and strengthened a 
native roughness and obstinacy of character, from 
which bave probably arisen tue evils which have 
afflicted our nation. But, respecting his formre 
services, the people elected him for their fest 
President, being acknowledged by the Congress 
constituted the Gh of October, and commencing 
its session on the l0in. -———— ——-- 
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The President, according to the Constitution, 
mt that time, ought to enter upoll his office the 
first of April; but exception was made in the 
ease of Victoria, anticipating the time by six 
months, that the Republic might be ruled by a 
provissonal Goveroor the least possible time. 
The first years of his presidency were the 
most felicitous the nation has ever enjoyed ; and 
certainly a powerful genius would have consoli- 
Gated it forever, since tbo vast and slumbering 
elements it contained. needed only aa impulse to 
call them into action, But unhappily the reverse 
followed, and ia the third and fourth years of his 
government he.sowed the seeds of discord wbich 
have produced the most pernicious fruits. Two 
great errors committed by him were the occasion 
of these evils. One was creating anew Maso- 
@ic society on the ashes even of the only one pre- 
viously existing. The other was entertaining 
the scheme to have General Vincente Guerrero 
succeed him in office. From the first error re- 
sulied the reanimation of a society become ex- 
Unet, and the establishment of two parties which 
bave made continual war upon each other. From 
the second the resolution of the Aeordada, io 
which the Grat example was set of infringing the 
fundamental constitution of the Republic, an ex- 
ample followed by all his euccessors. 

His presidency ended, he retired to his estates 
of Lobe, in the Department of Vera Cruz. He 
again appeared on tire public theatre as comman- 
dant of this same deparimect and opposed by the 

neral Congress. Some years before his death 

e lost his reason, remaining. in a habitual state 
of insanity. His death fullowed, upon his estate. 
- The conduct of Victoria shows that political 
errors, though prompted by integrity, often cause 
evils to nations from which they hardly recover. 


GENERAL Vincente GUERRERO. 
Second President. 


If this man had obtained the office of Presi- 
dent in a legal way, his government might have 
deen beneficial to the Republic. He was not 
wanting in talents, and he exerted great influence 
over the old cevolutionisis: but the illegality by 
which he was advanced drew upon him the aver- 
sion of a targe part of his fellow-citizens, occa- 
sioning his own misfortune through life, and the 
example of the nation that its supreme magis- 
tracy might be assailed. | 

He was born on the 10th of August, 1782, in 
Tixta, naw called Guerrero, where he lived as a 
private individual till the revolution of 1810. 
Being in iguala at the time, his ears were filled 
with the news of it, and be immediately went to 
enlist wilh the patriots, from whom he never 
withdrew. Senor Hernandez, afterwards Gene- 
ral, sent him a despatch of Senor Hidalgo in 
which he anthorized him te raise soldiers. He 
conmioued to serve under the orders of several 
chiefs, and at last at: ached himself to the division 
of Morelos: making continual war upon the 
Spanish Governor in various parts, but princi. 
pally in the tierra caliente in the south of Mexico. 

erhaps there was noone who had a better prac- 
tical knowledge of the topography of that land, 
a knowledge very useful, enabling him to escape 
bis enemies and maintain a spirit of indepen- 
dence which at length took root in that soil. 
Fhe revolution, as before remarked was nearly 
sabdued by the mild measures of Virey Conde 
del Venadito, and the patriots were reduced to a 
handful, that sallied forth from those inaccessi- 
bie mountains to attack the troops of the Go- 
vernor. 

The happy day at last arrived when Iturbide 
resolved to be a true Mexican and proclaimed for 
the second time the independence of his nation. 
He made the announcement in Iguala, and invi- 
ted Guerrero, to join him. Guerrero then gave 
an example of disinterestedness and true patrio- 
tism which will forever do him honor: putting 
himself and his division under the command ot 
iturbide, as the most insignificant subaltern ; but 
that chief always respected and treated him 
as he merited. Unhappily for the leader and for 
the Republic, he permitied himself to listen to 
adulation, and aspired io the throne of Mexico. 
Guerrero declared bimself against the empire, 
and in an engagement which followed was severe: 
ly wounded, trom the effects of which be sul- 
fered the remainder of his life. 

;. As asad prelude to the disasters to which the 
contest between the parties would lead the na- 
tion, there appesred the revolution called the 
Plan de Montano, headed by the Vice President 
of the Republie: the first example of insubordi- 
mation, and that by a person who ought to have 


given the contrary. Guerrero dissipated this re- 


station by the strength and not by the 


Cuilapamw the 19th ef February, 1831. 


quences prevented his taking possession, and 
seated in the Presidential chair General Guer- 
rero. 


three months. 


the first. The Presidency of Pedraza was to 
end in 1833, the 3lst of March, and another was 
to be elected for the next quadrennial commen: 
cing Istof April the same year. Santa Anna 
was elected and declared such by Congress the 
30th of March, and Valantine Gomez Farias, 
Vice President, who entered upon official duties, 
as Santa Anna was not in the capital and did not 
enter upon bis Presidency tuli May following. 
But with the revolution, denominated that of 
Arista, the President was forced on the 10th of 
June personally to go and take command of the 
army. The revolt ended, be returned to the 
capital; but in December he took the opportu- 
nity to retire to his estate in the Department of 
Vera Crus (o repair his health. He returned to 
the government iu the year 1834. He made use 
of the extraordinary powers which had been 
granted to the Executive by Congress, to go ia 
command of the army against Zacatecas; like 
authority he received from Congress to substan- 
liate his own against the Texians on the 9th of 
April, an expedition disgraced by a rout and the 
seizure of Santa Anna in St. Jacinto. After 
having passed some time iu Washington, as pri- 
soner of war, he was set at liberty, and the con- 
ditions with which he obtained it have been the 
object of indignations, writings and discussions 
which in their most favorable light do very little 
honor to Santa Anna. We refrain from enter- 
ing into political polemics, which are not suited 
to the simple narration of facte which we pro- 
posed on commencing, and which we still follow. 
Santa Anna being set at liberty retired to Manga 
de Clavo, and returned no more to the theatre of 
action until the invasion of the French in 1838. 
Opposing opinions have been given of the re- 
sistance which he made to the enemies, and ia 
which a grape-shot carried away one leg. What- 
ever may have been the conduct of Santa Anna . 
there, certain it is that for the (ime it served him 
to recover the prestige which he had eutirely 
lost. Before this epoch was complete, the term 
of bis Presidency expired, and Anastatio Busta- 
mente was elected when the first term of the 
former terminated. 

The second epoch commenced in 1842, by vir- 
tue of the Plan called that of Tacubaya, with a’ 
regulation which the laws sanctioned for the 
appuintment of President of the Republic, Sena- 
tors and Speakers. Santa Anna was elected to 
the first of these offices. To history belongs the 
full exhibition of this epoch, and to qualify the 
acts which gave rise to the revolution which 
followed in December of 1844, in consequence of 
which he was banished from the Republic, and 
General Jose Juaquin de Herrera filled his office 
as President. Mi 

GENERAL Anastatio BUSTAMENTE. 
Fifih President. 

This General, native of Guadalajara, a physi» 
cian by profession, commenced his career of fis- 
cal in tbe regiment at the time of the Spanish 
government. The decided affection he had for a 
military life—}is natural temper—above all, his 
valor, made him devote himself to it and rise 
therein. The 12th January, 1829, he was de- 
clared Vice President of the Republic, and with 
this character he entered on the presidency, in 
default of Guerrero, until the end of 1832, in 
which, in consequence of the Plan de Zavaleta, 
Pedraza occupied the presidential chair, as has 
been related iu the article of his life. He was 
expatriated by the law of the 23d June, 1834: 
he returned to the Republic and was declared 
President the 17th April, 1837. He passed from 
office in 1841, when Santa Anna was again cho- 
sen, first by virtue of the nomination which re- 
sulted in his person, second by the juntaincompli- _ 
ment to the Plan de Tacubaya, and afterwards by 
the choice which was made in the assemblies in 
1842 of the person of Santa Anna. In 1829, 
when he governed the Republic, being Vice Fre- 
sident, as also when he obtained the presidency 
in 1837, he was able to have consolidated the 
prosperity of the nation, knowing how to control 
skiltully the circumstances which that epoch 
presented him; but the continued revolutions 
excited by Santa Anna prevented him from di- 
recting the elements upon which he reckoned 
and which he might have turned to acceunt, had 
he followed the workings of hisown mind. His 
management has however been respected by the 
publie. 


voli, and the Republic remained in peace till the 
unfortunate year 1828, when the election of 
President for the quadrennial commencing April 
1329, took place. Guerrero was raised to the 
will of the 
nation. The Yorkine party, whose candidate 
Guerrero was, not haying been able to obtain 
for him the majority of votes in the legislature, 
which were given to Manuel Gomez Pedraza, 
they cast in with their own hand, (trampling on 
ine plain rights. 

lt Guerrero had acted out the same noble gene- 
rosity as at Iguala, yielding the place to Pedraza, 
he would have rendered himself immortal; but 
he succumbed to human weakness, and accep- 
ted a place that belonged not to him. This mode 
of allaining the presidency alienated from him 
the affection and deprived him of the society of 
the estimable, leaving him no resource but to 
confide in those who were incapable of ruling 
the destinies of the nation, through incapa- 
city or vice. His government, discredited and 
hated, was annulled al the end of the year 1829, 
and general Anastacio Bustamente acted, in ca- 
pacity of Vice President. Guerrero, ruled by 
his natural character, would have yielded at 
once without resistance; but counselled and ru- 
led by infatuated men, he departed for the South, 
where be caused a revolt trom the established 
Government. To quell the revolution the death 
of Guerrero was meditated, but in a manner so 
vile and infamous as forever to brand its authors 
with approbrium. Thetreason of Picalugo is well 
known, to which this ancient patriot fell a vic- 
lim, and terminated his days by being shot in 


Manvezt Gomez PEDRAZA. 
Third President. 


He was born. in the city of Queretaro, 1788, 
and served in his earlier years iu an official rank 
in the troops of the Spanish Government. 

In 1828 he received a majority of votes in the 
legislature for second Presicent of the Republic, 
but the revolution of the Acordada and its conse- 


The persecution which the partizans of 
that Senor raised against Padraza obliged him to 
expatriate himself. Having beea absent from 
the Republic from 1829 to 1832, as fruit of the 
revolution excited by Santa Anna, he returned 
to officiate as constitutional President proprietor, 
to which he had been elected by the legislature 
in 1829; a nomination which revived the above. 
mentioned revolution, called the Plan de Zava- 
leta. This plan terminated the llth December, 
1832, and Pedraza entered on his office the 26th 
of the same month, having taken the customary 
oath in the city of Puebla. Upon others’ sugges- 
tion, he reckoned the time of his presidency {rom 
the day he ought constitutionally to exercise it; 
also his term ought to expire the 31st of March, 
1834. Thus no event of importance having oc- 
curred, be succeeded in governing the Republic 


\ 


Tho talents of Pedraza, his understanding, bis 
manly eloquence, and the knowledge he had ac- 
quired of puvlic affairs and persons who figured 
on the political arena, although they might not 
bestow upon the nation great positive blessing, 
yet they would have exempted it from very se- 
rious evils, if the revolution of the year 28 had 
not prevented. hin from that time to occupy the 
Presidency to which he had been legitimately 
elected by choice of the Legislature. Tne na- 
tion has rued by eighteen years of the greatest 
disasters this unlawtul step. 


GENERAL Antonio Lor EZ DE SANTA Anna. 
° Fourth President. 


In order to treat justly of the Presidency of 
this Senor, it is necessary to enlarge somewhat, 
or to express ourselves in silent eloquence—the 
difficulty being such as to reduce to. a few words 
tbe acts which characterize his government. 
This difficulty would be invincible if we were 
speaking to a nation thst had no knowledge of 
these acts ; but as they have been public, we be- 
lieve that it will suffice to’ refer to trem, in or- 
der to fix in mind the epochs of. his administra- 
tion, whose results are so well known. 

Twice has Santa Anna aseended the Presi- 
dential chair, both times by means of revolutions 
that himself has excited. The first was in 1833, 
a result of the Plan called Zavaleta; the second 
after the revolution of 1841, to which was given 
the name of Regeneration. We commence with 


Jose Joaquin HERRERA. 

Sixth President. 
He was born in Jalapa the 23d of February, 
1792, and took the badge of cadet in the regiment 
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of royal infantry the 13th of November, 1809. 
Almost from that time be has been one of the 
few military men whose honesty may be placed 
for model to all of his rank—a quality which ìs 
as much more appreciable, as that through the 
influence of our +tormy politicians the want of it 
has been a sure means of success. He continued 
his career through the several grades of promo- 
tion; ond in the year 1821. at the time when the 
independence of the Republic was proclaimed, he 
found hiwself retiring trem service with license 
to Jalapa. As a good patriot he immediately 
obeyed the voice of his nation, and with the 
troops of that city and some others of the De- 
partment of Vera Cruz he formed a division 
which united with the army and sustained the 
weight of aris felt in that quarter tilt the siege 
of Puebla; from thence with the army he pressed 
to the capital. According to the laws of the 
respective epochs, he was Colonel, Brigadier, 
General of Brigade, and finally of the Division. 
He was elected fur member of Court Martial, 
whose presidency he held for a long time; then 
Speaker in the General Congress of 1642; and 
alterwards one of the Cabinet. In December, 
1844, he was chosen President. It is to his good 
name, his prudence and integrily, that the right 
direction of the revolution of the 6th of the same 
month is owing, which in a few hours changed 
from evil to good the whole aspect of the Re- 
public. According to the reigning organic laws 
he entered on the presidency, being confirmed 
by the election of the Departmental Assemblies. 
At the close of December, 1845, he resigned the 
presidency by the decree of the Capitol, aller the 
Pian of St. Louis Potusi. 


Various. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Resources or Enctanp.—There is no trouble 
in Europe or in India, no outbreak in Ireland, no 
movement of the Chartists, no shortness of crops 
or tightness in the money market, that does not 
bring with it some forebudings, some prognostics 
of the downfall of England, more particularly ats 
national bankruptcy ; and frum old prejudices, 
which long since have been surrendered; there 
are many in our country, that would look upon 
such ao event, if not with rejoicing, at least 
with complacency or indifference. We have 
now arrived at (bat point of mercantile and tra- 
ding prosperily, when from an identity of inte- 
resis and similarity of language, closeness and 
frequency of intercourse, any calamity which 
would befall England, would be most seriously 
and injuriously felt, in almost every section of 
the Uusted States. Even allowing that the balance 
of trade may be against us, and that we owe to 
England a balance, instead of one being due to 
us, we should lose a customer for our immense 
agricultural products, and consequently ruin our 
maritime interest, which would spread bankrupt- 
cy and desolation over the land. If we look over 
tne whole world, and see how little we furnish 
to other countries, and how much to Great Bri- 
taig and ber dependencies, it would be seen at a 
glance how deeply we are interested inthe pre- 
servation of her credit and prosperity, which is 
in fact a part and parcel of our own. There is, 
however, nocause of alarm. Amidst many shocks 
under which other countries give way, Bngland 
seems to stand firm ; if her revenue falis off some 
ten millions of dollars, it is made up by some 
curtailments of outlay. The Parliamentary re- 
turn of gold coinage in England for 1847, was 
$450,148,815, and in silver 867,869,530. The 
number of coins were 16,119 double sovereigns, 
81,711,149 sovereigns, 16,572,717 half sove- 
reigns, 2,219,561 crown pieces, 39,560,098 half 
crowns, 119,508,839 shiltings, 76, 017,875 six- 
pences, besides silver penuies and copper coins. 
This is an immense amount of bullion to be coined 
in a single year, and exhibits the extent of busi- 
ness carried on in that community and its depen- 
dencies. A large portion of that gold finds its way 
into this country, and finds its way back, accor- 
ding to the balauces for or against us: a large 
amount is transmitted in payment for loans, aud 
we receive and retain a coasiderable sum anou- 
ally. England, a century ago, was not in re- 
sources, as prosperous as we now are, and if we 
are prudent, and keep united, we shall be ina 
century, as England is, without being burdened 
With a national debt as Jarge—probably not any 
debt at all. S, it is impossible to look at the 
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position of Great Britain, and her dependencies, 
in which we are special partners, and have our 
share of profits, without being convinced that 
none of our ancient.countries, so renuwned in 
history, Rome, Carthage, Tyre, Alexandria, and 
in modern times Venice and Genoa, could, In 
their palmiest days, compare with the territorial 
and maritime greatness of Engtand at the pre- 
sent time. She has possessions in all parts of 
the world, and her flag is seen in every sea. If 
we look at her metropolis, the centre of her ex- 
changes and her internal trade, we shall see at 
once the evidence of her immense capita! and 
power. London at this moment contains up- 
wards of two millions of inhabitants, covering, 
with the suburbs thirty square miles of ground. 
On her narrow river, the Thames, are her East 
and West India docks, London docks, Commer- 
cial docks, St. Katherine docks, covering more 
than 500 hundred acres, and capable of accom- 
modating 500 large ships. To the port of Lan- 
don alone not Jess than 3,000 ships belong of 
500, 000 tons, and employing 35.000 seamen. The 
annual arrivals from British Colonies amount to 
2,000 vessels aud 20,000 coasters, without refe- 
rence to foreign flags. This amount of foreign 
and domestic commerce is incredible. The sia- 
tistics of London are also wonderful. There are 
more than 100,000 inhabited houses, one-half 
having stores; the annual consumption of por- 
ter alone iu that metropolis amounts to two mil- 
lions of barrels. The markets furnish aunually 
a million and a half of sheep, and 200, 000 head of 
cattle. Hundreds of miles in the neighborhood 
of the city supply the markets with vegetables 
and fruits, and 15, 000 cows furnish milk. There 
are 6,500 hotels, taverns and coffee-houses, nears 
ly one hundred theatres, concert rooms, museum 
and exhibitions. From London 1,500 miles o, 
railway branches, which cost nearly sixty mil 

lions of pounds stirling, wilh sixty-nine canals 
completed, at a cost ul twenty millions, and one 
hundred millions of pounds are paid in cash 
monthly, by the Londun banking-houses. Talk of 
Rome in her proudest day ; there Gan be no com- 
parison between the two cities. Those who have 
carelully watched tbe progress and extent of this 
couutry, cannot bul see in it the elements of fu- 
ture greatness. England alone is no longer than 
the State of New York, aud New York is des- 
tined to be in time what London now is; while 
the many increasing States, reaching from the 
Atlantic tothe Pacitic, will be to the Uuion what 
all the foreign possessions of Englaud now are, 
only closely counected and promptly accessible. 
The resources of all Europe combined, are not 
equal in a commercial point of view, to those 
posessed by Great Britain and the United States. 
We should, therefore cherish the best feeling, 
and promote the most extensive and enlarged in- 
tercourse between the two countries ; there should 
be no cause of jealousy; nor should we permit 
the just ground which a portion of English sub- 
jects way have to complain against their govern- 
ment, to interlere with our tciendly feelings and 
pacific relations. Here is an asylum for ail the 
world, for the oppressed of all nations, bere they 
cau live securely and bappily on the fruits of 
their integrity and industry, under the protec- 
lion of our laws; but we cannot adopt their pre- 
judices, nor mingle in their hostilities. We have 
redressed our national wrongs successfully when 
assailed, and are to England and to ull the world 
enemies in war in peace friends. 

(N. York Paper. 


Hupson’s BAT Company.—A letter ſrom Wash · 
ington says: — It is reported that Mr. Buchauan 
has declined to resume the negotiations with the 
agents of the Hudson's Bay Company for the 
purchase of their ac: ual possessory rights, und 
their far more extensive claims, in Oregon. It 
would appear thut the British Government bas 
interposed with an injunction upon the officers 
of the company, restraining them from transfer- 
ring to ihe United States any of the rights se- 
cured to it by the treaty. The principal of 
these is the right to the free navigation of the 
Columbia. ‘This looks as al the British Govern- 
ment intended to assert some national rights in 
that territory. It is notat ail unlikely that seri- 
ous troubles will grow out of the British preten- 
sions in tbat quarter under the treaty. Tue idea 
of giving up tbe point of an exclusive naviga- 
tion of the Columbia, is no more to be enter- 
tained thao a proposition lo open the Mississippi 
to the uurestricted commerce of the world.” 


AMERICAN REPRINTS op BRiren Aurnons.— 
The St. John (New Brunswick) Bee has the follow- 
ing article on the subject :— 

‘The atrocious and vandal-like system of burn- 
ing American reprints of British works, prac- 
lised at our custom house for some years past, 
has been abolished; and such reprints -ere now 
admitted at a duty of 25 per cent., which is paya- 
ble to the British author, thereby causing no loss 
(rather a great gain) to the author in Great Bri- 
lain; as the works, at the British prices, would 
not be bought in this country in the proportion 
of one to ten volumes. Besides, the importation 
of these re-prints, at the present duty, is pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the provmee gene- 
rally, as must be the introduction of hterature to 
any but avaricious minds, at cheap rates. We 
have seen the most valuable books, in point of 
literary worth, elegantly bound und printed, and 
exhibiting the most masterly style and work- 
manship, with others of less imposing appear- 
ance, thrown by hundreds of volumes upon the 
heap of fiery embers, and hardly wondered that 
New Brunswick was in every act of government 
and branch of industry a century behind the age, 
while such an atrocious violation of all civilized 
ideas was sanctioned and compelled by law. 
Our public schools are most miserably supplied 
with books, and even those with which they are 
supplied are of ante-diluvian date and theory ; 
still, the very books which they so much require, 
but which an asserted poverty prevents them 
from purchasing, were burned according to law. 


RAILROAD MATTERS IN ENGLAND. 


All parties interested in railroad stocks in En- 
gland have not been satisiied that the gradual 
and serious reduction in the market value of 
shares, and the universal depreciation of raijroad 
property, are exclusively attributable to the ge- 
neral commercial embarrassment. Reduced di- 
vidends and a continued fall of stocks have indu- 
ced shrewd shareholders to scrutinize the manage - 
ment of railroads, and led to the discovery, ae it 
is supposed, of sundry important defects. These 
defects relate chiefly to economy of management. 
Public attention has been called to various items 
of extravagant expenditure, and from the earnest- 
ness manilested in urging the subject upon the 
notice of shareholders, itis probable that some 
important measures of reform and improvement 
will in due time be effected. One improvement 
supgested—and to which, it would appeer from 
the last Eoglish newspapers, Mr. Hudson, the 
“ railway king,” has become a converi—is a re- 
duction in the number of trains which are rua 
upon most all of the roads. Already it is announ- 
ced, that on the Eastern Counties’ line, whieb is 
under the control of Mr. Hudson, the number of 
trains which are daily run over the line is to be 
reduced from ten toseven. Other companies are 
preparing to wake similar reductions. (tis cal- 
culated that from this source of saving alone, an 
addition of from J to 4 per cent. may be made to 
the dividends. It is further suggested, that sta- 
tions upon the lines are unnecessarily numerous, 
and that the number ofdirectors is too large, and 
that in both these particulars there must be a re- 
duction ; in fine that-a searching investigalion 
must be made into the expenditures, and a tho- 
rough system of economy introduced into every 
department, before railroad property can be pla- 
ced upon a footing of permanent prosperity. Di- 
rectors of railroads iu England are paid, aod the 
boards are generally composed of from fifteen 
to twenty members; of whom ix or eight, or 
perhaps a less number, do all the business—the 
others receiving pay, not merely for doing no- 
thing, but for taking advantage of the meaus of 
information which their position affords them, of 
speculating ia the shares of the company. 

, [Boston Traveller. 

Tae Sout Sea Wuace Fisurry.—The British 
Government has made a graut to Mr. Charles 
Enderby, of the Auckland Islands, with a view 
to the formation of a eolony forthe re-esta blish- 
ment of the British Southern Whale Fishery. 
The Board of Trade has expressed its willing- 
ness lo recommend that a royal charter of iu- 
corporation be granted to the proposed com pany 
when formed, limiting the Jiability of the suare- 
holders to the amount of their respective sub- 
scriptions. The Chief Secretary fur the Colo- 
nies has instructed the governors of Australia, 
Van Dieman's Land; and New Zealand, to aid 
the success of the enterprize in any manner pos- 
sible; while tbo Lords of the Admiralty nave 
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transmitted a similar order to the commander of 
the squadron on the New Zealand station. Mr. 
Enderby proposes to establish on these islands a 
whaling station, from whence the vessels em- 
ployed in the fisheries might start, and to which 
they should return with their produce, storing up 
the oil ready for re-shipment to England directly, 
or to adjacent colonies, where transports could 
at all times readily be procured, and where the 
necessary supplies of stores, provisions, &c., 
(over and above the produce which the islands 
themselves might yield,) could be obtained. By 
these means there would be vessels, especially 
constructed forthe purpose of the fishery, lying 
at a convenient station, from whence they might 
reach the scene of their operations in a brief pe- 
riod, at the very season when they would be 
likely to obtain the greatest success in their un- 
dertaking. : 


ö Cama anp BER Commerce.—The following 
extract of a letter, dated at Shanghai, July 3, 
1848, is taken from the Boston Daily Advertiser: 


Dran Sins :—Our last respects were per. Tor- 
ington, under date of the 6th ult. During the 
period which has Intervened, very few teas or 
nilks have yet arrived in the market: business has 
continued in the inactive state as when we last 
addressed you. In taking a review of our trade 
‘at Shanghai, during the past commercial year 
which terminated on the 30th June, we cannot but 
be struck by the want of animation, and the 
tendency to refrogede which has characterized 
it almost throughout. Confined as we are to two 
or three spots on the coast of China, much 1s 
concealed from us which nevertbeless we be- 
‘dieve.to have a most important bearing on the 
prosperity of the trade; and although from time, 
circumstances become known to us which we 
could only at first suspect, tbis knowledge, even 
in the imperfect state in which it reaches us, ls 
allained by slow degrees, and serves only to show 
us that much remains undiscovered. There is 
but one conviction among the mercantile body 
in China, which cannot be too often reiterated, 
that until we have access to the interior, the 
trade never can be called free, nor its resources 
become known and taken advantage of. 

Were the English and American Governments 
to unile in requiring it, it would be conceded; and 
that, under proper restraints, it might de safely 
permitted to foreigners of known reputation, fur- 
hished with passports applied for by their respec- 
tive consuls, we should think hardly admits of 
question. One great disadvantage under which 
the trade of Shanghai bas labored, has been in 
having Soo-chow as the only market for our 
goods ; after reaching that point, we cannot fur- 
ther trace them, and we know little or nothing 
of the price at which they are distributed thence 
through the country, what market they reach, 
by whut routes, or what the amount of inland 
duties they are charged with. On all such points 
we are studiously kept io the dark. 

Again, fhe habit of combination so congenial 

- to the Chinese bas enabled the bankers aud capi- 
talists of Soo-chow and Ningpo, acting in con- 
cert, io control the market to an extent highly 
prejudicial te our interests. The concession tbere- 
fore reeeatly obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment of a moderate scale of duties at the Hang- 

+ chow Custom House, where up to this time, not- 
withstanding repeated promises, tbe duties char- 
ged have never been less than 40 cents upon a 
piece of abirting, and therefore altogether pro- 
bibitory, can bardly be too much prized, 

lf that arrangement is fairly carried out, the 
Soo-chow monopoly is at an end. Up to this 
time, the Chinese traders having received no inti- 
mation from their autborives of any alteration 
or intended alteration in the scale of duties 
hitherto demanded at the Custom House, called 
by them the Pike-sinquan, dare not attempt to 
pass their goods through it, but the local authori- 
ties are no doubt being steadily urged to the im- 
mediate publication ol the necessary chop, which 
cannot jong be witbbeld. From the opening 
therefore oi this uew channel for tbe admission 
of our goods to important markets hitherto closed 
against all imported into Shanghai, together wun 
ine relief afforded to the import market by (be 
lessened supplies now being sent forward, aided 
-also by.a rice crop of very unusual promise, 
which bas already reduced the price nineiy cents 
the pecul, and the low price at which the tea 
jeal has this season been purchased in all the 
producing districts, we look with confidence to 
a great improvement in the results of business 
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directed to Shanghai during the yeer we are en- 
tering on. ö 


MANUFACTURING in Mexico.—It is stated tbat 


there is about being shipped from Norwich, Conn. 
the machinery entire for two extensive paper 
mills, one to be Jocated at the city of Mexico, 
and the other at Guadalaxara, built under the 
immediate superintendence of Christopher Er- 
vin, Esq., at the well known establishment of 
Smith, Winchester & Co., at Windham, Conn., 
and is probably tbe most substantial and best 
finished lot of paper machinery ever built in the 
United States. 
perienced workmen to set it up, and put it into 
operation, and is intended for the manufacture of 
writing paper. 
the same time, by Col. William Boardman, of 
Nashua, a lot of cotton machinery, built at New- 
ton Upper Falls, for the Guadalaxara Spinning 
and Weaving Company, amounting in all to be 
about 500 packages. 


lt is io be accompanied by ex- 


There is also to be forwarded at 


F Errecr or Faxen Azsorrrion.—Notice 
is given to all whom it may concern, that, by 


virtue of adecree of the Government of the 
French Republic, dated April 27, abolishing 
slavery in French colonies, all slaves carried to 
said colonies, as sailors or otherwise, will be 
considered free when once on the soil, and their 
landing must therefore be at the risk of their 
owners. 


HOME POLICY. 


In a memoir, addressed to the President of the 


United States, by Aaron H. Palmer, E-q., on the 


state, productive resources, and capabilities of 


commerce, of Siberia, Manchuria, and the islands 
of the Northern Pacific Ocean, and on the im- 


portance of commercial intercourse with those 
countries, &c., where, he thinks, a new world 


may be opened to the enterprise of our country- 


men, he cites, from official data, that the Ameri- 


can whaling vessels alone, in the Pacific, exceed 


700 - mak ing an aggregate of 240,000 tons, and 


giving employment to upwards of 20,000 officers | P 


and men in ‘which over $40,000,000 of capital 
are invested, and the annual profits of the fishery 
is estimuted to amount to $10,000,000. Tue 
whole numberof merchant vessels which cleared 
for ports in the Pacific, and to ports in the East 
Indies, during the year ending the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1847, was one hundred and eighty-one. 

He suggests tbe importance of an early revi- 
sion of our commercia) connection with Russia, 
of 1824, for the admission of our flag into the 
ports of Siberia, Kamschatka, the Kuerile and 
Aleutian islands in the Northern Pacific Ocean, 


also, of the Russian colonies on the north-wes 


tern coast of America. This, he argues, will be 
the means of opening à profitable commerce, 
which will mutually benefit both nations. 

He gives a minute dercription of Siberia—its 
gold mines, the aggregate product of which, in 
1847, is estimated at $25,000,000; of the Russ ia 


overland trade with China, at Kiatka, a town on 


the frontier of Siberia, which, in 1845, amounted 
to $10,216,500; of Manchuria, or Eastern Chi- 
nese TJartary, which contains a population of 
2,000,000; and of ite great river, Amur, and the 
tributaries, the navigation of which he deems of 
importance. Our government should insist upon 
this, and also that we should trade with the colo- 
nial dependencies of China upon the same foot- 
ing as we do with Russia; aleo, of tho Island of 
Tarakay, or Saghalien, on the eastern coast of 
Manchuria, which is nearly six hundred miles io 
length, and ver) ing from twenty-five to one hun- 


‘dred and twenty iu breadth, and the Kuerile 
Islands, twenty-two in bumber, 16 of which be- 1808 


long to Russia and six to Japan. 
He considers that the increasing importance of 
our trade with China and the Indien Archipelago 


‘would warrant the establishment of another line 


from Panama to Shanghai, Canton, &c.; and that 
we Ought to claim the privilege of commercial 
intercourse with the island ol Chusan, which has 
superior commercial advantages, as it lies near 
the embrochure of the great Yangtsekaog river, 
and is within two days’ sail of Corea and Japan; 


-this 18 lo be used by us as a depot and halting sta- 


tion for the trans-Pacific line uf steamers which 
are in contemplation between Panama aod China, 
and in connection with the line already in pro- 
gress irom Panama to Oregon. 

He also advocates a special mission to the 


East, the Oriental nations of which baye a popu- 
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lation of 146,000,000, with which our governe 
ment as yet have not made treaties; refers to the 
steam navigation of the Indus and Brahmaputra, 
the production of opium in several of the princi- 
pal districts, which was, in that of Malwa alone, 
in 1847, 30,000 chests—this selling for 8600 per 
chest, amounting to $18,000,000. Attention is 
also called to the commercial intercourse by ca 
ravans with the principal trading marts of Cen- 
tral Asia, in which the chief merchants have 
sapio invested of from $400,000 10 8800. 000. 
ith the view of bringing the fertile lands of 
California under early cultivation, he suggests 
the policy of encouraging Chinese emigration to 
that territory ; that as the port of San Francisco 
is destined to be the great commercial emporium 
of this country on the Pacific, and as soon as 
connected by a railroad with the Atlantic States, 
it would become the mosi eligible point of depar- 
ture for steamers to Oregon, Japon, China, &c. 


It is also proposed that this railroad should start 


from the Mississippi, near the moutb of the Ohio, 
and run in such directions as to pass over a dead 
level of eight hundred miles at the eastern end, 
and five hundred miles at the western end, for 
the purpose of accelerating communication be- 
tween the different sections of (be country on 
both oceans. 

Lastly, he is of opinton that early measures 
should be taken that an artificial com unication 
may be opened between the two oceans, by 
means of a ship canal, which he considers should 
be a national work, and not a privileged mono- 
poly conferred on any private association or eor- 
porate body. . 


VaLuaBLe Parens.—A Washington letter wriler 
in the New York Journal of Commerce says : 


Under the late acts of Congress the Jefferson 
and Madison papers have been offered to the Sec- 
retary of State, and they are to be published by 
the Government. The Jefferson papers are volue 
minous. Besides territorial and political disqut+ 
sitions and correspondence, they embrace trea- 
tises on moral and religious topics, and particu- 
larly a comment on the liſe aud character of St. 
aul. á l ro 

Mr. Jefferson was, perhape, more careful of 
papers than any man that ever lived, except the 
late John Q. Adams. Mr. Jefferson kept copies 
of every paper that he ever wrote, even on the 
most trifling subject. He invented a copying 
press, and had several made in France. One that 
he much used is now extant, ond in the hands of 
a gentleman in Richmond. Equally careſul he 
was in preserving every paper thal he ever re- 
ceived. His papers, and tbose of Mr. Madison, 
are iu admirable order. 

The Madison papers lately purchased, and 
soon to be published, are by far the most valua- 
ble of any which the Government have yet ob- 
tained, or can obtain. They are replete with 
valuable information concerning the origin and 
principles of our Government, and will show, if 
indeed, any further evidence is wanting of the 
fact, tbat to Mr. Madison we ate chiefly indebted 
lor the adoption of our happy frame oi Goveru- 
ment. : 

The Hemilton papers, also authorized to be 
purchased, have not yet been placed atthe dis- 
posal of the Secretary of Stute. 

The papers left by the late ex-President Mon- 
roe have been collected and prepared for the 


press, and their publication will, no doubt, be 


encouraged by the Government. They are said 
io be very valuable and interesting. They em- 
brace a treatise on the elementary principles of 
Government, as written by Mr. monroe in re- 
tirement, and not long prior to his death; aud an 
aulo-biograpby of hu pubiic life up to the year 


Mercantice Men iv Concress.— The follow- 
ing remarks, from the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, 
in reference to the scarcity of practical mercantile 
men in our National Legisialure, are deserving of se- 
rious consideration: | l 

We bave bad too few merchants in Congress. 
Of all the United States Senators from this state 
since 1813, there bas been but one taken from 
the mercantile class; and yet, but for their ef- 
forts, our metropolis, aod the varied imterests 
which grow with its growth and strengthen wilh 
its strength, would have been a feeble and life- 
less town. The exception was Charles E. Dud- 
ley, who held a seat in tbe Senate from 1826 to 
1833. He bad been a merchant of large busi- 
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ness, but was not chosen to his political honors 
till after he had retired from the active pursutls 
of trade. Even Massachusetts, which, but for its 
industry and traffic, would be but a quarry or an 
ice-house, has but rarely delegated its highest 
representation to a merchant, though it has sel- 
dom or ever had a more valuable Senatur than 
was Nathaniel Silsbee. 


AMERICAN Lapor.— The following beautiful tri- 
bule to labor is from a speech lately delivered in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, by Daniel Webster:— 


J have spoken of labor as one of the great ele- 
ments of our society, the great substantial inter 
eat on which we all stand. Not feudal service, 
not predial toil, not the irksome drudgery 
by one race of mankind ; but labor, intelligent, 
manly, independent, thinking and acting for it- 
self, carning ils own wages, accumulating those 
wages into capital, becoming a pact of soviely 
and of our social system, educating childheod, 
maintaining worship, claiming the right of the 
elective franchise, and helping to uphold the 
great fabric of the State. THAT is AMERICAN 
Labor, and J confess that all my sympathies are 
99 u, and my voice until 1 am dumb, will be 

or it. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Next Census or tHe Unitep Srarzs.— 
From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, we take the fol- 
lowing article, by the Hon. George Tucker, Author 
of Progress of Population and Wealth in the United 
Stales:— 


A memorial or petition from New Tork, in- 
‘wited the early attention of Congress, at iu late 
session. to the census to be taken in 1850, so that 
there might be more time for maturing the plan 
*of taking it, and, consequently, a greater proba- 
bility of obtaining a stock of statistical informa- 
tion of so much value, not merely to statesmen 
and all who cultivate political philosophy, but to 
every class of productive industry. The subject, 
however, having no party bearing, it was not 
acted upon, and the next session, being a short 
one, there is danger that the Jaw for taking the 
census of 1850, may be passed in the same hur- 
ried way as that for the ceusus of 1840, and have 
the same defects. i 

The part of that document which relates to 


the annual products of the country, being confes- 


sedly the most inaccurate, is the one most sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and it well deserves 
the consideration of those who have turned their 
attention to statistical inquiries, since they may 
thus make valuable suggestions to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, who may, perchance, not 
be familiar with such topics, and who are, morë- 
over, often so much distracted by other subjects 
‘as not fully to profit by the knowledge which 
they have. : 

But after an enumeration of the annual pro- 
ducts is correctly made, it is of no less impor- 
tance that (here should be accurate estimates of 
their value; and as these estimates are olten 
made on crude and mistaken principles, the fol- 
lowing remarks are suggested, by way of caution 
to thuse who are not conversant with this branch 

-of political arithmetic. 

A principal source of error in our estimates of 
the annual products of industry and capital is in 
counting the same article twice. Thus, in reck- 
oning the value of houses built within the year, 
the bricks or timber wbich have been used may 

have been estimated under those separate heads; 
‘80 may the Jocks, nails, and hinges, the glass, 
paint, &., and consequently the value of ali 
these should be deducted from the gross value of 
the houses, to show the clear addition which the 
„latter have made to the annual product. 
Sometimes, indeed, without such deductions, 
‘the same article would be counted more than 
(twice. Thus the iron which had been reckoned 
as the product of the furnace, may be again 
reckoned in the products of the rolling or slitting 
‘mill; a third time in the manufacture of nails, 
or fabrics of sheet iron; and even a fourth time 
in the gross value of a house or ship. 

In like manner, in our estimates of manufac- 
tures, after reckoning the value of the leather 
made in the year, if we reckon the whole value 
of the shoes, saddles, bridles, trunks, &c-, the 
‘leather is counted twice; and the value of the 
hides, which had been comprehended in the esti- 
mato of the cattle or of tue imports, would be 


counted three times. In this way the amount of 
the manufactures in some States has been grossly 
exaggerated. 

Nur must we fall into the opposite error, as 
some have done, of confounding the nett addition 
to the wealth of the country with the value of its 
annual product. The first, which consists of the 
excess of production over consumption, bears a 
very smali proportion to the actual product, since 
nearly all the value that is annually produced is 
annually consumed. Such excess, even in the 
most thriving countries, probably never exceeds. 
even if it reaches, five per cent. of the annual 
product; and, although a knowledge of its amount 
is desirable, as making the addition that has been 
made to the national capital, which is one of its 
sources of wealth, yet it is of far less importance 
than a knowledge of the value of the whole pro 
duct, since that constitutes the fund from which 
the whole p »pulation is to be fed, clothed, hou-ed, 
and furnished with all that is to be consumed, 
both productively and unproductively. ‘Thus, of 
the annual products of agriculture, one part is 
productively consumed ‘in feeding the industrious 
classes or useful animals, in furnishing the seed 
for a future crop, or in supplying materials for 
export; and the other part is unproductively 
consumed by the idle classes, consisting of a 
small proportion of men, a somewhat larger 
proportion of women, and more thaa half the 
children. 

The value of the gross annual product is not 
only most important, but is also must practica- 
bie. Wecan make a much nearer approxima- 
uon to the value of the whole product than to 
that of the several parts of which it is composed, 
wince, since each is subjeated to ils own uncer- 
tainty, besides sharing in that of the whole pro- 
duct. We can, for example, make a nearer 
approach to the value of the whole crop of wheat 
than we can, first, to the values which respec 
lively replace what was consumed in making it, 
io paying laborers, in feeding work hurses and 


oxen, in the cust of the seed, and in the wear 


and tear of the farming utensils; and, secundly, 
to the values which remain as the profits ol capi- 
tal and of rent. 

lo estimating the vegetable products of agri 
culture we should take the value of each at the 
place of production, or al that market tu which 
iL is transported by the labor appertaining tu the 
farm or planiation. The increased value at more 
distant markets would be the result of the cust 
and profits of transportation, which shuuid ve se- 
parately estimated. 

But the value of the animal products of agri- 
culture presents a problem of more difficulty, 
since so lar as the live stock have beeu fed in 
the year on articles separately valued, to taat 
amount eduction should be made from the value 
of their natural increase. That increase, too, 
differs in the different species of stock, and in 
ditterent systems of husbaudry, and the different 
conditions in which they are sent to market. 
The price of those fitted for the shambies is 
commonly double, or more than double of the 
general avesage price. . 

Two modes ol estimating this class of agricul- 
tural products have been adopted. One is to es- 
timate the poruon annually slaughtered, (supposed 
to be one-iourth of the whole number, ) and about 


one-aixth part of tbe horses, at their ordinary 


price, as part of the produce of the pasture land. 
T'he other is to reckon one-iourth of every spe- 
cies of live stock at the average price of the 
whole of such species, and also tue whole of the 
hay secured frow the land. 

‘The first mode is adopted by Mr. McCulloch 
in bis statistical account of Great Britain, who 
thus estimates the annual agricultural product of 
Eugiand aod Wales. 

1. Tue annual crops. 


Prodnee 
Crops. Acres. per acre. 
Wheat 3, 800,000 31 qrs. 
Barley and rye 900 VUO 4 
Oats aud beaus 3,000, 000 4} 
Roots 1.200, 000 £5 5s 
Clover 1,300,000 per acre . 
Total produce, Price per 
gaarlers. quarter. Value. 
Wheat 12.350, 000 50 £30,875,000 
Barley and rye 3,600. CoC 30 5, 400, 000 
Oats and Deans 13, 500, 000 29 16,875, 000 
Roos 13, 125, 000 
Clover 
29, 450,000 466,275,000 


To this sum he adds for hops, & c. 25. 750,000, 
making the total value of the annual crops of Eog- 
land and Wales £72,900,000. 

II. The various products of pasture land he 
estimates at £3 10s an acre, amounting to £59.- 
500,000, which sum he thinks probably consists 
of the following items: 


Cattle, 1.100 000, at £13 each 
Calves, 200 000 £3 each 
Sheep and lambs, 6,800,000, at £1 
10s each 10,200 000 
Wool, (exclusive of slaughtered 
sheep.) 338 000 packs, at £12 each = 4,056 000 
Hogs and pigs 555, 000, at £1 163 


£14.300.000 
600.000 


esch f 1.000.000 

Horses 200 000 full grown, annually 
produced, at £15 each 3,000.000 
Poultry, eggs, rabbite, deer, &c. 1.344, 000 

Meadow and grass for work and 
pleasure horses | 13,000,000 

Dairy produce, or milk, but er, an! 
cheese 12,000,000 
Total £50,500,000 


The other mode is adopted by Professor 
Tucker, in bis ** Progress of the United States ;“ 
and though he estimates the whole quantity of 
hay at the market price, yet, as he reckons one- 
fourth of the live stock (the assumed average 
increase) at the ordinary prices of all deserip- 
tions, and not at all the prices of those fattened 
for slaughter, as Mr. McCulloch had done, there 
is not a difference of the half of vne per cent. in 
the two modes, when applied to this class of pro- 
ducts in the United States, as may be seen in the 
following comparison : - 

According to the eslimate made in the . Progress of 
the United States.” 


Horses and mules, 
one-fourth 1,083 904 valued at 53 035 410 


Cattle s 4.742 896 *‘¢ 37 586.585 
Sheep “6 4.827.843 “ 6.913.038 
Hogs ts 6.575, 923 * 11,753 386 
9109 288.419 
- The whole crop of hay 8 051 VVV 
$139 339 479 


If the estimate of the same animal products 
be made on the principles adopted by Mr. l- 
Culluch—that is, if Oue-sixth of the horses and 
mules be taken vs the annual product, and they 
be valued higher than. the general average for 
being fall grown, say one-sixth, and the fourth 
part ol the other live stock be valued at doubie 
the average price of all descriptions, by reason 
of their being fit for slaughter, the resuit wall be 
as follows. 


Horses aud mules, one-sixth part full 


grown 41.259.763 
Cattle, one-fourth slanghtered 75,173, 170 
Sheep s 13.826, 76 
Hogs * 23,506,372 

69153, 765, 781 


Meadow and grass for pleasure 
aod work-horses bearing the same : 
proportion to $153 765,781 as 13, — 
000, 000 bears to $59,200,000 36,453,000 


i $190,224,781. 
lt may, however, be remarked, that if the 
number of slaughtered cattle is one-fourth, es 
Mr. McCulloch supposes, (and in this country 
the proportion is probably greater,) much more 
than the same proportion should be allowed for 
the annual increase of the sheep and hogs. That 
of sheep cannot be less (hau one-third, and that 
of hogs not less than one-half me whole number. 
When, morevver, it is recollected thal, in the 
preceding estimate, the slaughtered catile are 
rated at ittie more than oue-.ird of the price 
at which Mr. McCulloch rates those in Ent land. 
and sheep and hogs in the like proportion, we 
must be satisfied thal if the English estimate is 
not greatly too high, that of the U. States must 
be much too low. 


eln strictness, the £13,000,000 should be com- 
pared with the £59,50U,UU0, minus the value of 
the poultry, &c., the wool and the dairy produce 
amounting to 417, 400, 000, which correction 
would aswell the amount lor meadow and grass 
in the United Statés to ten or twelve mitlions 
more than the preceding estimate. The whole 
amount which Mr. McCulloch alicws for cluver 
and grass in England is about $96,000,000. 
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But probably neither of these modes make 


eclose approaches to truth. The only basis for a 
correct estimate of this part of our agricultural 
products, would be an enumeration of each 
species of live stock slaughtered ia the year se- 
parately valued in each State. i 

in our estimates of the national income, the 


rents of houses and other buildings have not been 


commonly included. There seems, however, to 
be no propriety ie the omission, whether we re- 
gard them as rent or the profits of capital, since 
the rent of arable and pasture lands, and the pro- 
fits of agricultural capital, as well as the wages 
of agricultural labor, are all comprehended in the 
value of the annual products of the land, and there 
is as much reason for counting tbe profils of one 
species of real estate as those of another. The 
capital thus vested greatly exceeds io amount 
that employed in commerce. It is of equal utili- 
ty, and if its rate of profit is Jess than that vested 
jo commerce or manufactures, it is much more 
solid and permanent. Indeed it is in this ſorm 
principally that the net profits of other employ- 
ments of capital and industry add to the stock 
of national wealth. 

The last census, without directly affording in- 
formation of the amount derived from this source, 
furnishes us with some data on which we may 
make a rough estimate of it. It states the number 


of housés erected in 1839-40 to be 54,113, ata 


cost of 941,917,401. This may, then, be regar- 
ded as the provision necessary for the annual in- 
crease to the population. That increase is about 
2-8 per cent. annually ; and if the houses previ 
ously built were ef equal value with those built 
in 183940, then the whole amount -vested in 


this way would be near fifteen hundred millions, 


of dollars, (1, 497,000,000 ;) but the progressive 
increase of individual as well as of national 
wealth, requires us to set a low estimate on the 
previous buildings, and fur the amount thus re- 
duced the average rate of profit afforded by this 
species of property would give us the amount of 
the annual rents. If we, at a venture, deduct 
20 per cent from 51.497, 000.000, and esttmate 


‘the rent at 8 per cent. on the balance, (1.097. 


000, it wall give us $878,080,000 as the annual 
profit from this source when the last census was 
taken. But wecan rely on no estimate that is 
not founded on an actual renumeration of the 
rents paid, or their equivalent value, to the oc- 
cupant proprietors. 

n comparing the proportion of the annual 
product which talis to each individual in ditle- 
reut countries, if we would make a just estimate 
of their comparative abundance and comfort, wr 


-must deduct the amount wh.ch they severally 
contribute to the support of Government, oe 


pay in taxes of every kind. Thus the amount 
paid io England in taxes and poor rates is not 
much short of twenty dollars for each individual; 
whereas all that is paid in the United States to 


the General and State Governments. does noi 


average four dollats to each individual. 
In conclusion, the author of the preceding re- 
marks hopes that what he bas here said may call 
forth the attention of others to. the approaching 
census; and-he takes the liberty of adding that 
they would derive valuable suggestions from 
the statistical work of Mr Russel, of New York, 
ublished in 1840, and that of Mr. Seaman, ot 
troit, published in 1846. 

, Rauwar Srocans.—It appears from statements 
in London papers, that Railway property in 
England has depreciated in value about one ball. 
This m owing tu the great multiplication of rail- 
roads, olten in places where they were not noed- 
ed, and to the imasense cost of construction, aod 

- especially of land damages. The London ‘Times 
states (hat Railway bills have been passed, au- 
thorizing an expenditure of the enormous sum ol 
£326,643,217. Of this, the amount raised is 
£195,317,1U6, leaving liabilities stil remaining 
ot upwards of 4131, O00, 000. 

Tue decline in value of railroad stocke has 
been much less in this country than in England; 
but it will de seen by the ſollo wing comparative 

rices of those usually sold in thie market, that 
the average depreciation during the past year 
amounts to at least 15 per cent. Stiould the 

resent times continue, a further decline will 

- probably take place. 


Srocgs. . Nov. 1, 1847, Nov. 1, 1848. 
116 10 


Boston and Lowell 81 
Boston and Worcester 121 1063 
Boston and Providence lus 863 
Boston and Maine 116 1094 
Chesbire (unfinished) 92 67 


Connecticut River 101 97 


Concord (10 per cent. stock) 63 par 5650 58 
Eastern 1101 102 


Fall River 91 8⁴ 
Fitchburg 125 1101 
Nortbern (N. H.) 1024 87 
Norwich and Worcester 40 32 

Old Colony - 1004 83 
Portland,Saco & Portsmouth 100 96 asked 
Reading 274 16} 
Vermont & Mass. (unfinished) 7 42 
Vermont Central, do. 8 501 
Western à 113 994 


Some of the above prices are nominal, and! on Maine 
sales cc uld hardly be made of any quantity witb- Bremen 


out reducing rates.— Boston Traveller. 


Cop anp MacxEREL Fisneaizs.—Statement of 
the quantity and value of foreign caught fish im- 
ported into Boston, from foreign countries, in 
the year ending June 30th, 1848. The quantity 
imported into other ports is unknown: the oſſi- 
cial statement of Commerce and Navigation for 
the last year, not having yet been published ; es- 
timating from the import into Boston, the aggre- 
gate into all the ports of the United States must 
have exceeded half a million of dollars—being 
about double the average import under the Tariff 
of 1842, to the great injury of the industrious 
fishermen of this country, who have to compete 
with the great advantages possessed by the peo- 
ple of the British Provinces in their proximity to 
the fishing ground, and the high bounty, of about 
one dollar and fifty cents per quintal, paid by the 
French government. l 

ln the year ending June 30, 1848, foreign 
caught fish imported into Boston: 30,640 quintals 
of dried or smoked fish, valued at 870,503 ; 74,- 
574 barrels of pickled fish, valued at $327,919. 
Total value 3398, 422. l 

Duty under the Tariff of 1846, 50 per cent. ad 


valorem, averaging 46 cents per quintal, on dry. 


or smoked fish, and 88. per bbl. on pickled ; un- 
der the Tariff of 1842, it was 51,00 per quintal, 
81.50 per bbl. of Mackarel or Herrings, and $2 
per bbl. of Salmon. | 
Foreign caught fish imported under the Tanff 
of 1842, into all the ports of the United States, 
in the years ending June 30th, 1845, and 1846, 
and from June 30th to Dec. 1, 1846, viz s— 
1845 — 1297 quintals dried or smoked, $9,646 ; 
30,506 bbis. pickled, $280,519. Total, $290,165. 
. 1846—875 quintals dried or smoked, 99,319; 
31,402 bbls. pickled, $279,515. Total, $208,834. 
1846, 5 mos.—1297 quintals dried or smoked, 
2795181 7,572 bbis. pickled, 563,542. Total, 
73,181. . ~ 
? Foreign caught Fish imported under the Tariff 
of 1846, in seven months, ending June 30, 1847: 
7067 quintals dried or smoked, $16,082; 83,- 
541 bbls. pickled, $383,805. Total, 8404, 887. 
(New Bedford Mercury. 


Canapian Banxs.—A return of the liabilities 
and assets of the Commercial Bank of the Mid- 
land District, Kingston, showing the condition 
of the Bauk oo the 3lst of August, has been 
published. The amount of promissory nutes in 
circulation, not bearing interest, was £152,381 ; 
balances due to other banks and foreign agents 
£3,817; cash deposites not bearing interest £96,- 
104; cash deposites bearing interest £29,763. 
Total liabilities £282,065. The assets consist of 
gold and bullion £39,425 ; landed and other pro- 
perty, 423,230; 55 notes and bilis of 
other banks, £13,098 ; balances due other banks, 
£32,017; notes and bills discounted and other 
debts due to the bank, not included 10 the above, 
£573,774; total assets £681,544. 

The City Bank of Montreal on the 3lst Aug., 
stood as follows: Promissory notes in circulation 
not bearing interest, £109,328; balance due to 
other banks and bankers, £5,474 63 4d; cash 
deposits not bearing interest, 454, 735 33 3d; 
cash deposits bes ring interest £25,428 2s; total 
liabilities £194,965 lls 7d. The asseia consist 
of, coin and bullion £19,912 10s; promissory notes 
and bills of other banks £9,867 Is 3d; balances 
due from other banks £4,405 2s 5d; landed and 


other property £11,494 16s 5d; notes and bills | 


discounted, or other debis due to the bank, not 
ineluded in the above, £440,994 16s 8d; total 
assets £582,675 169 9d. | 

The proportion of specie to the notes in eir - 
culation of the Bank of Montreal is about 1 to 
51; the proportion of specie to notes in circula- 
uon of the Commercial Bank is about 1 ˖o 4; 
and the proportion of specie to notes in circula- 
tion in the Montreal Bank, which is ina romar- 
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cultural products razed 


rage pr 


Of pasturage 


315 


The annexed statement exhibits the aggregate in. 
debtedness, the revenue. and expenditures, popula- 
tion and average indebtedness per head, of the prin- 
cipal countries in Europe, according to the latest re- 
turns. This includes merely the guvernment debt, 
and is independent of those of cities of those 
countries: i 


DEBTS OF EUROPEAN NATION®—INCOMES AND EXTENDIT- 


TURES. 
Country. Debi. Revenue. Expenditures: 


G. Britain 84. 000.000, 000 $293,801.700 $276.363,550 


rance 1, 200.000, 000 271,469,265 291,744,651 
Holland 800,000,000 , 
Frankfort , ; 

5,000,000 
3.000.000 
amdurg 7. M. O. 000 
Denmark 93.000,00 ` 
Greece 44 000,000 
Portugal 142,000,000 10.890.033 10.797.302 
Spain 467.000.000 144.908,15 125.923.187 
Austria 380,000. 000 64.240.000 76, 379.903 
Belgium 120,000,000 22,602,814 22,518,448 
Papul States 67,000,000 
aples 126 000,000 : 
Prussia _ 150,000,000 78,984,231 79,319 475 
Russia and 
Poland 545 000.000 41, 366,948 41, 366,948 

Bavaria 15,000,000 
Sicily 70.000, 000 ä 
Belgium 200.000.000 

8, 634, 000, 000 
Others not 
euumetaled 1, 366, 000, 000 
Total 810, 000, 000, C000 = 3 
Popu- Average of 
latton. to 
each Inhab. 

Great Britain 27,000,009 $222 
France 35,000,000 80 
Holland 3,500,000 200 
trankfort on Maine 1,000,000 100 
Denmaik ` 2,200,000 45 
Gieece 2 a 1.000.000 44 
Portugal . 3 800,000 33 
Spain j 13,000,C00 38 
Austria 37.000.000 35 
Belgiuin 4.500.000 30 
Pupal States 3,000,000 23 
Prussia | 15.000, 000 10 
Russia and Poland 60,000, 000 9 
Sicily 8, 000, 000 9 


Total population 214,000 000 
Population not enumerated 36. 000.000 


Total 250, 000, 000 z 
For the purpose of placing in a proper position the 
financial affairs of European nations, compared with 
those of this counuy, we annex the following table : 
PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS OF EUROPE AND TBE UNITED 
` STATES. 
Aggregate Popu- Aver. 
. Debt. lation. per hd. 
Principal coun- 


tries of Europe $10,C00,000,000 250,000,000 $40 00 


United Siates ot 
America 80, 000, 000 23,000, 000 


3,50 


The vast difference in the aggregate amount of in- 


debtedness, and the average indebtedness, per head, 
is the best cummentary upon the conduion of Eu- 
rope, and the favorable positivu we occupy in the 


scale of nations. 


The annexed statement exhibits the value of agri- 
in France in the year 1840, 
and a comparison of the aggregate with those of 
previous years, fur the purpose of showing the ave- 
uct per head under the different adminis- 
trations of the government: 
Agricultural Products of France. 


Prodoct of the annual raw produce 5, 092.116, 220 
645, 794, 905 
283, 258,325 


etable productions 6,022, 169. 450 


Of woods and forests 


Total value of v 


Annual produce of domesuc animals 767.25 J. G0 
Of slaughtered beasts 698,484, 000 
Of dees 15,000, 000 
Total value of animal produce 1,408,736, 000 
General total 7,502, 904, 000 


Comparative is ble of the seme in former times :— 


In 1700 Louis 14th 19.600, 000 1,500,000,c00 77 
1760 Louis 15th 21,000,000 1,525,750,000 73 
1788 Louis )6ih 4,000,000 2,031,333,000 85 

1813 The empire 30,000,000 2. 356, 97 1.000 
1840 Prest. time 33, 540, 000 6.022, 169.460 
With domestic animale 7,602,905,000 234 
From 1760 the.progress in the agricultural produc- 
lion it seems bas been steady, but the increase had 
not reached a larae Def oani nhtil afar 1812 When 


, 


the division of the immense landed estates took place 
in France efter the first revolution, an impetus was 
given to agriculture, and the progress since has been 
rapid. Since the revolution of 1830. the increase 
has been proportionably greater; but in consequence 
of the undue portion of taxation levied upon the 
agricultural classes, there has not been so much 
prosperity in that department of industry as in many 
others. The policy pursued by the government of 
Louis Philippe has been by no means advantageous 
to the agricultural resources of the country, and the 
system of representation prevented any redress. 
The members of both the representative branches of 
the government, were opposed to the landed interest, 
and the restrictions which phey from time to time 
placed upon it prevented that growth and annua] 
Increase which every country properly governed in- 
variably exbibits. About two-thirds of the uggregate 
revenue of the government was derived fron: direct 
taxes upon the agricultural classes. This class must 
be relieved from this burden; they can bear their 
portion of the tax, but itis by no means democratie 
to force this class to bear more than a just and equal 
amount. The first thing in the success of a govern- 
ment end in the prosperity of a people, is the extent 
of the agricultural resources of the country. When 
the producers are in a thriving condition, it generally 
fullows that all other classes prosper.— NV. Y. Herald. 


XT The arrivals of immigrants from foreign coun- 
trics at the port of New York up to the end of Octo- 


ber in each year from 1844 up to the present, have |. 


been as follows: 


1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 

January 662 1.298 1,019 4,427 7.395 
February 727 450 581 3.360 3,596 
March 712 2.677 8.770 2,096 4 392 
April 3.372 5.205 6.256 21.412 15.927 
May 6.328 10.662 16,772 27,643 35,161 
June 14,498 15,150 18.596 25.555 23.047 
July ` 9,401 13.117 13,236 17.926 24,662 
August 6.580 12.800 15.640 17,058 16,825 
September 7.858 5.653 11.695 16.498 16,693 
October 3,432 5,638 5,726 13,332 14,901 
Totals 53.050 72,699 93,297 129,006 161,303 


It will be perceived, from the abeve tables, that 
the arrivals in ten months of the presen) year, ha ve 
hen more than treble the number which arrived in 
814. l 


Our Army iN Mexico.—Few persons have a 
correct idea of the enormous military force called 
out by our Government for the invasion of Mexi- 

co.. 


The number of Volunteers called into service 


in the years 1846 and 1847, were in round num- 
bers sevenly-one thousand. Of these there were 
twelve companies of Ohio Volunteers, which 
were not marched to Mexico, and several regi- 
ments of Texas and Louisiana three months’ 
volunteers, which did not get into Mexico. But 
more than sixty thousand volunteers were actual- 
ly marched into Mexico, and shared in the inva- 
sion of that conntry. But if the number of volun- 
teers was great, the number of regulars in pro- 
portion to the regular army was greater yet. In 
May, 1846, the regular army of the United States 
amounted, in round numbers, to 8,000. Ot these 
3,540 composed the army of Gen. Taylor on the 
Rio Grande. But from May, 1836, to January, 
1848, 29,000 recruits were added to the army. 
Of the old eoldiers about 6.000 were marched 
into Mexico; and of the recruits to fill the ranks 
of the old regiments or the new ones, 26 000 
were marched into Mexico by January, 1848. 
There were in the regular army, enlisted sol- 
diers from May, 1846 to January, 1848, 37,000 
men. Of these 32,000 were marched into Mexi- 
co. 

The whole number of Regular soldiers en- 
listed, and Volunters called out, amounted iu two 
years to the number of 107,000. And of these 
ninely-two thousand were marched into Mexico. 
Such was the tremendous physical array of men, 
arms and skill, which the Government of the 
United States called into action to crush its 
neighbor in the Souih.— Atlas. 

Saves or THE Police Doux. Previous to 
the year 1820 lands were sold at §2 per acre, 
and upon a credit. In 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 
and 1819 very large purchases were made upon 
credit, fur speculation. ‘Dhe expectations of the 
purchasers were not realized, and finding them- 
selves unable to pay for the lands, Cungress 
passed an act permitting them to relinquish. In 
1820, the price per acre was reduced to $1.25, 
and the credit system abrogated. In that year 
the sales amounied to about 600, O00 acres, from 
which period there was a gradual increase for 
several years until in 1829 the sales amounted to 
1,344,86U acres. 

28 lollows :— 


From that time the sales were 


Year. Acres. Year. Acres. 
1830 1,929 732 1840 2.236.889 
1831 2.777.856 1841 1,164 896 
1833 3 856 227 1842 1.129.217 
1834 4.658 218 1843 1 605 264 
1835 12.554 478 1844 1.754.763 
1836 20 074 870 1845 1.843 527 
1837 5 601 103 1846 _ 7,924 697 
1838 3 414 907 1847 2 526 600 
1839 4976 381 1848 2.821,551 
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positively that each ball is constructed of twa, 
pieces, the edges of which are so finely scraped 
down that the edge of one hemisphere is made 
to overleap ils counterpart with the greatest 
nicely, Thus one ball is easily enclosed within 
an other. Thad joinings are then united by a pe- 
culiar strong cement, aided by the employment of 
steam and pressure. He said that any one who 
Wishes to make the expensive tial will soon 
ascertain the fact by applying a very poverful 


The acres for the three last years in the above beat to one of these balls, which will open at 
table are calculated from the aggregate values of | the joints in due time — The Builder. 


the sales of those years, being for 1846. $2,405,- 
870,—for 1847. three quarters, $2 337.684, —and 
for 1848 $3 520 000. ö 

The amount of scres sold from 1820 to 1848 
exceeds 83000 000; and calculating from: the 
gross amount of value received, we have 26 000,- 
000 of acres sold prior to 1820, making an aggre- 
gate of 109.000 000 of acres disposed of to pur- 
chasers by the Government. ‘The donations to 
the States for Internal Improvements, School 
purposes, &c., 17,318.623 acres,—given on ac- 
count of military bounties in 1812, 9.750, 000 
acres, and on account of the Mexican war, 
12,000,000 acres, making a grand aggregate of 
148,068,623 ‘acres, donated and sold by the Go- 
vernment. 

The grand total of acres tothe present time 
owned by the United States is 1,780,393,865, 
from which, if we deduct the 148, 008.623 acres 
dispesed of, we shall have 1,633,970,817 acres 
to be disposed of—an agricultural domain ca- 
pable of sustalning a population of more than 
4,500,000,00U according to an estimate made in 
reference to Great Britain, where it is stated to 
have been proved that an acre of good land will 
support four persons. Our estimate is based on 
less than three persons to each acre. 

Western Lage Fisnraws.— The fisheries of 
the great Western Lakes, are much more exten- 
sive than is generally understood. The quantity 
caught, packed, and seut to market in 1847, was 
37,513 barrels, valued at $187,565, averaging $5 
per bbl. The kind is chiefly the white fish, the 
staple fish of the lakes. The white fish of the 
upper lakes is considered by many as equal in 
flavor and richness to the St. Johns’ salinun. 

Inpian Trizes.—~-The National Intelligencer 
says :— 

While conversing with a gentleman connected 
with the office of Indian affairs, we picked up the 
following items of information. The number vl 
Indian tribes whose existence and claims are re- 
cognized by the general government is sixty-five, 
and this is exclusive of the tribcs residing in the 
newly acquired territories of California, Oregon, 
and New Mextco. Of the many groups iaw hich 
these tribes have been divided, the four most ex- 
tensive ones, lying east of the Rocky Mountains, 
are known by the names of Algonquin, Dacotah, 
Appalachian, and Shoshonees (Shawnees). 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Tuimsce Maginc.—The New York Journal of 
Commerce says that ifa lady could see the pro- 
cesses through which her thimble passed, from 
the solid bar of silver, lo the convenient instru- 
ment she uses, she would be astonished. 

The bar of silver is welded into a long ribbon, 
which is cut into small pieces, each of which is 
to make the barrel of a thimble. The top is cut. 
out of another strip of iron and silver, the rim 
is hammered around a bur of iron and soldered, 
and after the top ts soldered on, the whole thim- 
ble is put on a turning lathe and chiseled, inside 
and outside—it is then marked witb the needle 
holes by a roller pressed against it, and finally 
polished and ornamented by various instruments. 
We have omitted several processes through which 
it passes. Altogether they cannot be Jess thao 
twenty, and after all, the thimble is sold at a ve- 
ry small advance on the weight of the silver. 


jr > Papier Mache Chairs, inlaid with pearl 
and richly japanned and ornamented, are now on 
exhibition at the New York Fair of the American 
Institute, being, as we learn, the first of the kind 
made in this country. Papier mache furniture 
is prized as combining superior beauty, lighiness, 
apd sirength.— NV. F. Jour. 5 


Tue Secret or Cuinese Ca RVINd.— The 
means by which the concentric balls which come 
from China can be carved one within the other 
has long been matter of dispute. No joining is 
to be discovered. but a recent traveller alates 


graph says : 


Canpies rrom Castor On. — The Allon Tele- 
We were presented by Mr. E. 
Morse, of this city, with one of his ec indies manu- 
factured from castor oil, and were induced to test 
its qualities with a sperm candle, and the light of 
the former was decidedly more brilliant and ex- 
tensive than the latter. We could not discover 
the least unpleasant smell from burning the cas- 
tor oil catidle, and believe that they are well cal- 
culated to supercede entirely the use of the sperm 
candle. Mr. M. informs us that they could be 
afforded by the quantity at twenty-five cents per 
. one-half the cost of sperm can- 
dles. 


Tue Evectaic Terecrara.—The annexed pe- 
ragrapk from Littell’s Living Age shows that an 
available method of communicating intelligence by 
electricily was discovered about sixty years ago, cor- 
responding ist ils essential features with thal now in 
use: 


In Arthur Young’s Travels in France, from 
1787 to 1789 there is a passage indicating a 
very early knowledge, ina erude ſorm, oſ the 
principle and practice of the electric telegraph. 

In electricity, she (M. Lomornd) has made a 
remarkable discovery ; you write twoor three 
words on a paper; he takes it with him in a 
room, and turns a machine inclosed in a cylindri- 
cal oase, at the top of which is an electrometer, 
a small fine pith ball; a wire connects. with a 
similar cylinder and electrometer in a distant 
apartment; and his wile, by remarking the cor- 
responding motions of the ball, writes dowa the 
words they indicate; from which it appears that 
he has formed an alphabet of motions, As the 
length of the wires make co difference in the l- 
fect, a correspondence might be carried wn at 
any distance; within or without a besieged towa 
for instance ; or for a purpose much more wortuy 
and a thousand tunes more barless, belwera 
twa towns prohibited or prevented from any bel- 
ter connection, 


The Foreign Correspondent of the N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser furnishes this very inleresting 
descriplion of the tubular bridge erecled over the Con- 
way Strafis: | 


The latest railway novelty is the great tubular 
bridge over the Conway Straits, in Wales, 
through which passes the trains from London to 
Holyhead. This is considered one of tbe greatest 
works of modern engineering skill, and is the 
joint production of Messrs. Stephenson, Fair- 
bairn, Hodgkinson and Clarke. 

The leviathan tube was lifted upon the piers 
under the superintendence of Captain Claxton, 
R N., noted for his exertions in raising the un- 
fortunate Great Britain steamer. To form some 
idea of the huge iron fabric which now spans the 
Conway, you have only to imagine the Thames 
tunnel (ransposed—that is to say, suspended 
eighteen feel over, instead of passing so many 
feet under, the Thames, with no midway support, 
re:ting solely upon piers sous hundred feet 
apart. 

This immense tube is composed of a series of 
iron plates, riveites together. dis entire leutzin 
is four bundred and twenty-four feel—its inside 
width is fourteen feet throughout, its beight 
twenty-two and a half feet at either end but 
rising to twenty-five feet in the centre. Tho 
weight of each tube is one thousand three 
hundred tons (there are two) so that the weight 
of the whole is two thousand six hundred tua3 
burthen from bauk to bank. The elevation of 
the tube is eighteen feet above high water mark. 
The wrought iron plates of which they are com- 
posed vary from half an inch io seven-eighths of 
ao ioch, in thickness. Ou the iron floor of 
the tube about seventy solid transverse beams are 
laid abouttwelve Inches square and five feet in 
the clear part; upon these cross-beams are laid 
longitudinally. and to these the cradles that ane 
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cure the rails for the trains to pass upon are 
screwed, Each tube has cost about 60, 000 or 
$300 000. g ö 

By order of the commissioners of railways, 
upwards of one hundred and seventy cheap or 
third class trains now run daily on the railways 
of the United Kingdom, extending over more 
than four thousand miles. They are called in 
the tables Parliamentary trains“ ite object of 
fhe Legislature being to secure to the poor clas- 
ses the means of travelling by railway at mode- 
rate fares. By this act it is incumbent upon 
every railway company to run one ‘such train 
every day, at one penny per mile, and at a speed 
mot less than twelve miles an bour. 


Curious CLocrs.— Almost every person has 
heard of the curious clocks of Strasburg, and 
Lyons in France, and we were of the opinion 
that they were the most wonderful in the world, 
yet we have discovered that there are two in China 
made about thirty years ago for the Emperor by 
the East India Company, whicb are perhaps the 
most wonderful. T, l 

The two clocks are in the form of chariots. in 
each of which a lady 1s placed in a fine altitude, 
leaning her right hand on part of the chariot, 
under which appears a clock of eurious work- 
manship, little larger than a shilling, that strikes, 
and repeats, and goes for eight days. On the 
lad) 's fager sits a dird fmely modeled, and set in 
diamonds and rubies, with its wings expanded in 
a flying posture, and which actually flutters for 
a considerable time, on touching a diamond bution 
below it; the body of the bird, in which ure 
contained partof the wheels that animate it, 
is less than the 16th part of an inch. The lady 
holds in her Jeft hand a golden tube, little thicker 
than a large pin, on the top of which is a small 
round box, to which is fixed a circular orna- 
ment not larger than a siapence, set with dia- 
monds, which goes round for three hours in a 
constant regular molion. 

Over the lady’s head is a double umbrella, 
supported by a smal! Muted pillar not thicker 
than a quill; under the cover uf which a bell ts 
fixed at a considerable distance from the clock, 
with which it seems tu have uo. copucetivn, but 
from which a communication is secretly con- 
veyed toa hammer that, regularly strikes the 
hour, and repeats the same al pleasure, by louci- 
ing a diamond button fixed to the oock below. 
Al the lect of the lady isa golden dog; betore 
Which. from the point of the chariot, aie two 
birds fixed on spiral springs, having their wings 
and feathers set with stoves of various colors, 
and they appear as at flying away with the 
chariot, which, fram another secret moon is 
contrived to run in any direction, either straight 
or citcular, while a boy who lays hold of the 
chariot behind appears to push it forward. Above 
the umbrella ars Houwers and ornaments ‘of pre- 
cious stones; and it terminates with a fly ing 
dtagon set in the same manner. The whole 1s 
of gold, most curivusly executed, and embel- 
lebeg with rubies and pearls. F K 

i ; {Sclentific American. 


JUDICIAL. 


The American Law Journal, for November, 


conta ins an interesung decision of Judge Hays, 
President of the District Court of Lancaster. 
The Postmaster gave the advertising uf the list 


ol letters io the paper having the largest circula- 


tion in the city of Lancasier, and the editor 
Claiming the largest general circulation breoght 
~ suit agaiost the Postinaster. ‘fhe cuurt decided 
that under the act ol Congress of 3d Maron, 1845, 
the advertisement must be inserted in the paper 
having the largest circulatiun’™ geuerally, aud 
that iuerting n in a puper baying the largest 
circulation u the city ur town where the posi- 
office is located, or where the paper is printed, is 
bul a compliance wit the law. i 


Important Deci-10N.—We find in the M. Y. 
Herald u report ot the charge delivered by Judge 
Nelson, in the case of Brisas os. Mr. Lawrence, 
the Collector of New York, which was an action 
brought by Mr. Brisas against Mr. Lawrence io 
recover the value of a case of goods, warehoused 
in April last, under the warehousing act. ‘The 
goods, it appears, were lost out of the public 
siore, and the plamtitt, by his counsel, insisted 
that the subordinates of tne Collector are bound 
to use duc diligeuce in the sale keeping of goods 
entrusted to (herr care under the warehousing 
act, aud that, in the eveutof any losses, be, the 
Collector, is responsibie lor the negligence and 


is taken 


want of care-of his clerks. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Judge Nelson has repudiated, in his 
charge, this doctrine, and laid it down as law, 
that Mr. Lawrence is only liable where misfea- 
sance or ponfessance can be brought home to 
himself personally: but that he cannot, construc- 
tively, be held liable for his subordinates or 
agents; notwithstanding which, the jury found 
a verdict for the plainuff. ö l 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Mormon. Tempe, at Nanvoo, was 
set on fire on the morning of the 9th ult., and 
burned down. No effort was made to slop the 
progress of the flames, the people being stupified 
with horror and amazement at the Vandalism 
that would lay in ruins one of the most magnifi- 
cent structures in the country, erected at very 
great expense. l 

Nothing now remains of that edifice, which 
was the pride and boast of a deluded people, but 
the blackened walls. The Temple had just been 
leased by the Trustees of the Mormon. Church 


for a term of years for the purpose of being con- 


verted into an stitution of learning. 

Subjoined is a description of the building from 
the pen of Mr Lanman, who visited it in July 
Jast. After a graphic description of the beauti- 
ful loca uon of this ill-fated city, and of the gloom 
and desolation it now presents, he adds :— 

Yet in the centre of this scene of the ruins 
stands the Temple of Nauvoo, which is unques- 
tiouably one of the finest buildings in this coun- 
try. [tis built of limestone, quarried within the 
limits of the city, in the bed of a dry stream; 
and the architect, named Weeks, and every indi- 
vidual who labored upon the building, were Mor- 
mons. 
in length, eighty feet wide, and from the ground 
to the extreme summit it measures two hundred 
ond ninety-two feet. li is principally after the 
Roman archways. It is surrounded with pilas- 
ters; al the base of each is carved a new moon, 
inverted. while the capital of each is formed of 
on uncouth heed, supported by two hands hold - 
ing a trumpet. Directly under the tower in front 
of this inscription, in golden letters: 


_ “ The House ef the Lord. Built by the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.. Commenced 
Ap il 6, 1841. Holiness to the Lord.“ 


In the basement room which is paved with 
brick, aud cunverges to the centre, is a baptis- 
mal font, supported by twelve oxen, large as 
life, executed in solid stone. Two stairways 
lead into it from opposite directions, while on 
either side are two rooms for the recording 
clerks, and all around no less than twelve prepa- 
ration rooms besides. On the first floor are 
three pulpits, and a place for the choir; and on 
either side eht Roman windows. Over the 
prophets puipit, or throne, is this inscription : 
‘* The Lord has beheld our sacrifice: come after us.” 
Between the first and g cond Hoors are two long 
rooms, sppropriated to the patriarchs, which are 
lighted with eight circular windows esch. The 
roum of the second floor, in every particular, is 
precisely like that of the first. Around the ball 
of a spacious attic are twelve small rooms, with 
circular windows anda massive jock on each 
door. At the two front curners of the edifice 
are two winding stairways, which weet at the 
base of the tower and lead to the summit; while 
the roof of the main building 1s arranged for a 
place of promenade ; and the walls of the noble 
edifice vary from four to six feet. iu thickness. 

Estimating the manual labor at tne usual 
prices of the day, it is said that the cost of this 
temple was about 5800, 00. N 


_Corron HisTory.— From an arlicle on the Chi- 
na trade in the National Inlelligencer, the following 


; ) 

There is a gentleman yet living, in his 88th 
year, u ho says he shipped the first cotton trom 
Charleston to Liverpoul—three bags—which he 
helped to pack by hand, and with the seed. The 
consignees in Liverpool discouraged any further 
shipment, a8 they did pot know how to separate 
it irom the seeds. This gentfeman has in his 
possession a bed-quilt, iu a good state of preser- 
vation, made from this parcel of cotton by his 
revered mother. The seeds were picked out by 
her fingers. Now our country is the principal 
eotiou producing part of the worid, making more 
than two millions of bales, all in the Southern 
section. 


ih aa ` a _ a =a 


It is one hundred and twepty-eight feet 
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It is in. the. recollection of some merchants. 
when an article of East India manufacture was 
imported called hwnkhums—a species of cotton 
goods twenty-seven inches wide, bleached, and 
made of tbe poor India cotton, which then sold 
at about twenty-five cents per yard. Ther there 
were few. but English prints; the lowest, at 
wholesale, in Charleston, by direct importation, 
were sold at forty-four cents per yard. The first 
prints made in our country were a coarse article 
dyed blue with small white spots, made at Taun- 
ton, in Massachusetts, which sold al twelve-and- 
a-half cents in the Northern markels. Then 
England prohibited the export of machinery, or 
the view of her manufactures ; But Yankee inge- 
nuity found a way to laok into the mystery, and 
oulgeneralled the cautious Englishman. One of 
the owners of the Taunton factory went to Liver- 
pool, and presented himself in Manchester in the 
garb af a laborer. As such he was employed, 
aud worked one year, at the expiration of which, 
(having with his pencil copied the patterns pur- 
chased for the next issue of prints,) in the garb 
of gentlemen he succeeded in smuggling material 
hands, (who were then not permitted to leave 
England.) So completely did he succeed, that 
he bad a good supply of prints in the New York 
market, of the prices and patierns of those from 
Manchester, some time before those of the Eng- 
lish monopolists: and goods of really more value, 
being stouter, and having more of the raw mate- 
rial liberally used in their manufacture. 


The States. 
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New Haursniaz.— The New Hampshire Par 
triot says :— a ö 


Up to 1804, Presidential Electors were chosen 
by the Legislature in this State. In that year 
the Republican party for the first time obtained 
contro! of the Legisiature; and one of the first 
of their acts was the law requiring Electors to be 
chosen by the people, as they have been ever 
since. And in the fall the vote of the State was 
given for Thomas Jeflerson. ‘The State bad al- 
ways before been entirely io the hands of the 
Federalists ; and at that time the Governor was 
a Federalist, John Taylor Gil. an. He was that 
year elected for the eleventh year in succession, 
He bad but 150 majority over John Langdon, 
and there was nol a single scattering vote thrown. 
The next year, 1805, the Republicans fur the 
first time obtained tull control of the State Go- 
vernment, John Langdon was chosen Governor 
hy over 4000 majority, and all branches of the 
Government were in the hands of the democra- 
cy. They chose Nicholas Gilman to the U. S. 
Senate, the first republican from this State who 
ever had a seat in that body. 


Vermont.—The Resolution of the Legislature 
directing a sword of honor io be made and pre- 
sented to the family of the gallant and lamented 
Col. Ransom, was carricd into effect op the eve» 
uing of the 30th ult, a: Montpelier, by commit- 
ung it lo the charge ol his son, Dunbar S. Ran- 
som, Who received it with a gratelul expression 
of thanks. The ceremony took place in the prè- 
sence of Governor Coolidge and the rest of the 
State officers. E i 

At the special election held on the 7th inst., 
im-accordance with the proclamation of the Ga 
vernor to supply the vacancies in the second, 
third and fourth Congressional districts, William 
Hebard (Whig) was chosen lo represent the 
second district, George P. March (Whig) the 
third district, and L. B. Peak (Democrat) the 
fourth district. f : 


Massacuusetts.—The people of this State 
having Jailed tu choose. an electoral ticket for 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
on the Tih inst, it becomes necessary for ihe Go- 
vernor ty convene the Legislature before the 5th 
proximo, io accordance with the following prou- 
visions of the Revised Statutes, Part I, Title 2, 
Chap. 6 :— f í 

Sect. 20. If, upon examination of the votes as 
aforesaid, it shall appear that there has not been 
a choice of a majority of the whole number of 
electors, the governor ehall, by proclamation, 
call the general court together forthwith ; and 
ibe general court shall, by joint ballot of the 
senalois and representatives, assembled in one 
room, choose as many electors, as sball be ne- 
cessary to co pleie ‘the number, to which this 
Commonwealth may be entitled. 

Sect 21. The electors so chosen shall convene 
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at the state house in Boston, on the Tuesday pre 
eeding the first Wednesday of December, next 
afier their election, at three of the clock in the 


afternoon; and in case of the death or absence. 


of any elector so chosen, or in case the number 
- of electors aforesaid shall, from any eause, be 
deficient, the electors then present shall forth. 
with elect, from the citizens of the Common- 
wealth, so many persons us shal! supply such de- 
ficiency. 

Sect. 22. The electors convened as aforesaid 
shall, on the said first Wednesday of December, 
“vote by ballot for one person for-President, and 
one person for Vice President of the United 
States, &e. 

The election for State officers, members of 
Congress and the Legislature took plaee on Mon- 
day last and resulted in the choice, by lhe popu- 
lar vote, of the present worthy incumbents for 
the office of Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
(George N. Briggsand John Reed) f 

The members of Congress elected are Robert 
C. Winthrop in the first distri: t, James H. Dun- 
can in the third district, Geo. Ashmun in the sixth 
district, Horace Mann in the eighth district, Jo- 
seph Grinnell in the tenth district. In the second, 
fourth, fifth, seventh, ninth—no choice has been 
made, or the elections are uncertain. 


New Tonkx.— The Siate election took place 
on the same day with the election for Presiden- 
tial electors, and resulted in the choice of Hamil- 
ton Fish for Governor, George W. Patterson, as 
‘Lieutenant Governor, Chaeles Cook, ae Canal 
Commissioner, and Alexander H. Wells, State 
Prison Inspector, all Whigs. With the excep- 
tion of the election of a Free Soil Democrat in 
the 18:h District, and of an Old School Demo- 
erat in the 21st District, the whole Congressional 
delegation elect consists of Whigs. The vacancy 
iu the Gth District has been filled by the election 
of Horace Greeley, (Whig), and in the 27th Dis- 
trict by the election of E. Blackman, (Whig). 

In the Legislature, 100 Whigs have been cho. 
seo, Van Buren Democrats 13, and Cass Demo- 
crats 8. There are nine districts to hear from. 


New Jers£r.—The newly elected Legislature 
of this State will consist of 13 Whigs and 6 
Democrats in the Senate, and of 38 Whigs and 
18 Democrats in the House. Four Whigs and 
one Democrat elected to Congress. 


= Wisconsin.—The first regular meeting of the 
Rezents of the University of Wisconsin was heid 
recently at Madison, ‘I'he site selected for the 
College edifice is a beautiful eminence about one 
mile from the Capitol. it was determined to 
open a preparatory schdol on the first of the en- 
suing February, and Mr. J. W, Sterling was se- 
lected to take charge of it ata salary of $500 
per anoum. Mr. Lathrop, the present Cnaucel- 
jor of the Missouri University, was chosen by 
the Board as Chancellor of the University ol 
Wisconsin, at a salary of 42000 per annum. A 
report, having reference to the organizatiun, 
course of studies, plan of building, and oiher 
matters connected with the establishment of the 
institution is required to be made to the Legisla- 
ture at its usual session. 

The Board of Regents adjourned to meet again 
al Madison on the 16th of Junuary next. 


Ons. — A difficulty of a serious character in 
relation to the election of representatives from 
the county of Hau, lion to the State Legislature 
is (eared. ‘lhe history of the case is fully given 
in the followi.g extract from the New York 
Commercial: — 

lieretotore the county of Hamilton, in which 
is the city of Cincinnati, was classed as one elec- 
tion district, and voted lor the members to which 
it was entitled by general ticket. At the Legis- 
dative session last year, a new classification of 
the representation of the state was made, and 
Hamilton Co. was divided twto two election dis- 
iricts : the first, consisting of the first eight wards 
of Cincinnati, being entuled to two members, 
and the second, of the remainder of the county, 
to three. Thie gave so much ctfence to the 
Democralic members of the Senate, at the time, 
that they withdrew in a body, and resisting all 
process by the sergeant-al-arms to obtain their 
allendance, the wheels of legislation were clog- 
ged for several days by the want of a quorum ol 
tue Senale. 

The object of this movement was to defeat the 
representative bill, which had previously passed 
the Senate, but, having been amended in the 
House, was pendiug between the two bodies. 
16 or 7 e ga 
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ty, three miles from Chariton Point. the geogra- 
phical centre of the county, in the neighborhood 
of which thirty families have settled recently. It 
is one of the best counties in the State. The 
State has thirty-six sections of land of the very 
best quality in this county, which would now 
a bring five dollars per acre if brought into 
market. 


— — 


considered its amendments and adopted the bill 
precisely as it had passed the Senate. In this 
shape it received the. sanction of the Governor 
and thus became a law, and the recusant Sena- 
tors returned to their seats, but with the publicly 
avowed intention to do all in their power to de- 
feat that portion of the law relating to Hamilton 
Co., when the time should come for carrying it 
into effect. 

Accordingly, when the day of election came, 
the Democrats so far complied with the law as 
to designate two of the candidates for Represen- 
tatives as from the first district, and three as 
from the second district, but voted for the whole, 
on general ticket, throughout the entire county. 
The Whigs, on the contrary, nominated their 
two candidates in the first, and ‘three in the se- 
cond district, io pursuance of the requirements of 
the law, and voted accordingly. l 

The result of the vote was as follows :—In the 
first district, Spencer received 4.534 and Runyan 
4451. In the second L'Hommedieu 2326; Mar- 
tin 2277 and Nixon 2176. These are Whigs. In 
the two districts the votes for the Democrats 
were as follows:—Pugh 6.463, Pierce 6,628, 
Roedter 6,100, Armstrong 6, 230, Long 6.205. 


As required by law the Clerk of the County of 
Hamilton, called to his assistance two Justices 
of the Peace and proceeded to make abstracts of 
the votes given for Representatives to the Gene- 
ral Assembly. All agreed then that Messrs. 
Spencer and Runyan had received a majority of 
voles in the first district; and the Justices there- 
upon declared them to be duly elected. The 
Clerk, however, upon the ground of the uncon- 
slitulionality of the apportionment act, above 
cited, issued hia certificate declaring that Messrs. 
Pugh, Pierce, Roedier, Armstrong aod Long (the 
Democrats before mentioned) “ were duly and 
constitutionally elected Representatives to the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, from the 
County of Hamilton The latter will therefore 
be admitted to seats, when it will be the duty of 
the Assembly to determine in reference to the 
admission or not of Messrs. Spencer and Run- 
yan. , 

IF By an act of the last session of the Gene- 
rai Assembly of this State, the standard bushel 
of stone-coal, coke, and unslacked lime shall con- 
tain twenty-six hundred and eigbty-e ght cubic 
inches; and the lawful measure for measuting 
the articles mentioned shall contain two bushels, 
and be of the following dimensions :—twenty- 
four inches diameter at the top, twenty inches at 


published in Texas, eight of which are democra- 
tic, four are federal, eight neutral, and three re- 
ligious. 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 

The steamship America arrived on Wednesday 
night at 12 o'clock, at-her wharf in New York, 
after a remarkably short passage of 11 days from 
Liverpool. . 

Cotton has declined $ per lb. The Corn market 
is firm at previous quotations. : 

The news from the Continent is of a highly 
important character. 

Ireland. 

From Ireland we have intel! gence that the pat- 
riots, O’Brien, Meagher, McManus and O Donohue 
have had their sentence of death commuted to 
transportation for life. The trial of Chas. Gavan 
Duffy at the Commission, befere Justice Torrens, 
had concluded, but the jury had not returned a ver- 
dict. “The last accounts state that the special Com- 
mission, one of the most protracted perhaps ever 
held in Ireland, has at length been adjourned until 
Sth December, after occupying 23 days. At the 
conclusion of the trial of Chas Gavan Duffy at Com- 
mission to-day, Justice Torrens addressed the Grand 
Jury inreference to the indictment against Duffy, 
but the Jury had not returned their finding previous 
to post-hour. i 

The state of the country presents a most deplo- 
rable picture through the failure ef the potato 
crop, the want of employment, the meagre grain 
crop, and the disposition of the people to make off 


Trxas.— There are twenty-one newspapers 


deep. 


rence, on the 18th inst., to fill the vacancy oc 


ess ioned by the resignation of Joshua Hambleton, 


chosen at the annual election but ineligible by 


reason of bis holding the office of Sherifl at the 


time.) : 
Missouri —The-St. Louis Daily Organ expres- 
ses the opinion that slavery will, iu twenty-five 
years, cease to exist in the Slate of Mi-souri, 
and that too, without any agency of legislatures, 
or conventions of the people, but in the natural 
progress of events. Among the chief elements 


in producing this result, are the large influx of 


the German population, now amounting to nearly 
100,000, very few of whom employ slave labor, 
and who are almost ‘universally opposed to the 
system; and the great increase of anti-slavery 
feeling in the free States bordering on Missouri, 
occasioning great numbers of slaves to run away 
{rom their owners, and thus rendering that kind 
of property very insecure. The soil of Missouri 
is also not adapted for the profitable employment 
of slave labor. 

From 1810 to 1820 the increase of the slave 
population was 17 per cent. greater than that of 
the free; from 1820 to 1830 ıt was 41 per cent. 
greater; from 1830 lo 1840 it was 49 per cent. 
less, and from 1840 to 1845 it was 37 per cent. 
less. 

Ankaxsas.— The meeting of the Legislature 
of this Stale was to take place on the Gh inst., 
at Little Kock. ‘Ihe unexpired terms of two 
U. S. Senatorial seats are tu be filled, and a U. 


S. Senator to serve for six years from the 4ih of 


March next is also to be chosen. The amend- 
menlis to the Constitution, giving to the people 
the election of Judges, Frosecuting Attornies 
and other municipal officers will come up for 


- ratification or rejection. 


_ Jowa.—The best salt spring, says the Jackson 


The Governor has ordered a special election 
to be held in the counties of Scioto and Law- 


with the produce of the land, regardiess of the pay- 
ment of any rent or taxes. The Meath Herald 
says that the spirit of emigration was never more 
rife daring spring of the year than it is now, 
though we are on the brink of winter. i 
France. | 

The new Cabinet of Cavaignac has already sus. 
tained a signal defeat. Upon an amendment to the 
Constitution, offered by it, for the purpose of abol. 
ishing the privilege of purchasing substitutes for 
the army, the Assembly defeated the Ministry by 
a majority of 523. The discussion on the Consti- 
tution terminated on the evening of the 22d. The 
contest for the Presidency was very keen—the ul- 
tra Democrats of all shades making desperate 
efforts to produce unanimity among their partizans 
as to the candidate for the Presidency. Lamartine 
has declined being a candidate, 

On the 25th M. Marrast presented a decree for 
the Election of President. After a brief discussion 
the result was in favor of the decree 587, against it 
232; majority 355. The election will. take place 
on the 10th of December. The result excited the 
greatest surprise. It is stated that an important 
change is about to be introduced into the French 
Infantry; all seldiers are to be trained for artillery. 


Spain. 
The Madrid mails of the 20th state that a minis- 


terial crisis was for the moment solved by the re- 
turn of Narvaez to power, and the establishment 
of the king consort at the head of the household. 


Prussia. 
Fresh disturbancesoce urred at Berlin on the 16th, 


which were renewed on the 17th with considerable 
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barricades. The cause was an attempt on the part 
of some mechanics to break up machinery. On 
the 22d General Peuel tendered his resignation, and 
that ot his colleagues, to the King, who requested 
him to withdraw it, but he positively refused. 


Vienna. 

The Commandant of the National Guaidsat 
Vienna, issued a placard on the 16th, announcing 
that the Hungarians under Generals Czani and 
Monza, had crossed the frontiers, and were in full 
march against Jellachich. The placard adds, thet 
there would be'a sanguinary contest near Vienna, 
and that the Commandant had, on that account, 


posted a strong force near the Belvidere. The ad- 


vancing Hungarian army is set down at 65,000 — 
Vienna is now surrounded on all sides except one, 
the Nussdorff line. 

The Russian ambassador had left the city, and 
the entire population resolved to hold out till the 
Iast, come what may. It is calculated that 100,000 
persons have quitted the city since the 6th inst — 
Jellachich was still posted at Luxemburg, his 
troops being united with those of Gen, Auersperg. 
Olmutz is tull of troops. 

The latest date from Vienna is to the 21st. At 
that time the city was completely surrounded, and 
it wag rumored that the Hungarians who were ad- 
vancing to the relief of. the city, had retreated in 
consequence of the desertion of two Hungarian 
regiments of Hussars to Windischgratz, who, it is 
added, had taken possession of the Island of Loban 
and placed 2600 men there. 

Provisions are becoming scarce. The citizens 


of Vienna continue to strengthen the defences of 


that city, and country people are flocking into it in 
large numbers. No engagement between the 
Hungarians and Croats had yet taken place. 


Oct. 28th —Large arrivals of Wheat bave bad a 
depressing effect on Coin. Western Canal Flour 


quoted 30s; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 298 6d; 


Wheat 7s 3d a 8s 6d, being a decline of 1s 6d per 
barrel on dour, and 2d per seventy pounds on u heat. 
Corn continues in fair demand at 348 a 35s 6d per 
quarter. Meal 17s. Duty on Wheat has advance- 
ed to 5s per quarter, and on Flour to 38 per barrel. 
Corn this week is 1s 6d to 2s lower. Pork ad. 
vanced 1s to 2s per bbl. Lard declined 2s per ewt. 
Demand for Rice is limited, without change in 
price. N 
A regular but moderate demand has prevailed 
during the week, although exporters continue. to 
operate to a fair extent. Sales of the week do not 
exceed 28, 600 bales. American Cotton of all 
descriptions very freely offered. Quotations for 
fair Cotton again reduced 3 Ib. To day the mar. 
ket is rather firmer. 
Improved tone in London Money Market appa- 
rent yesterday, and favorable intelligence from In- 
dia concur to impart confidence, 


A correspondentof the New York Herald says: 

“You will, perhaps, already have been informed, 
that a great riot took place at Berlin on Sunday, the 
15th October last, among the workmen, which was 

“finally put down by the National Guard, and in 
which several deaths occurred on both sides. 

On Tuesday, the 17th, in the morning, the fuue- 
ral of the dead took place, when the workmen made 
another emeute, and commenced by shooting on the 
funeral bearers. l : 

This news came by express from Berlin to Ham- 
burg, at the moment I started from the latter place, 
on the 17th October, in the morning. The people 
of Berlin feared that, in case the emeute maue fur- 
ber progress, Berlin would be declared in a slate 
of siege. ö 

This news has not yet, and could not have ap- 

peated in any English paper, as I was the only 
pass nger in ine steamer for Hull.” 


The London Sun, of the evening of the 20th ult., 
gives the following version of the emeute in Trieste. 
It does not appear by this that a republie was 
either established or proclaimed:— ö 

“Some disturbance took place at Trieste at an 
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early hour onthe morning of tho 10th, the crowds 


who had been waiting up all night for the arrival of 


tbe Vienna mail having insisted upon the opening 
of the dispatches, and the communication of their 
contents, A company of grenadiers loaded their 
guns in the presence of the multitude, but General 
Giulai ordered the former to retire, aud partly made 
known to the people the nature of the intelligence 
be had received. Several persons were arrested.“ 


The London correspondent of the M. Y. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, under date of 20th ult., says : 
The events uf Vienna cannot but bave an im- 
ortant influence on the relations of Austria to 
Lombatily and Sardinia, and must tend to in- 


‘crease very much the chances of a renewal of 


hostilities. It is hardly to be doubted that 
Charles Albert will take every possible advan- 
tage of the present paralyzed state of the Aus. 
trian. governmeut to prosecute his favorite scheme 
of conquering for himself the North of Italy. 
Rumors have already gone forth (fabricated most 
probably at Turin) of a collision having taken 
place between the Sclavonian and Hungarian 


regiments of Radetzky’s army, and a renewal of 
But pone of 


the war is seid to be imminent. 
these. accounts are entirely trustworthy, and I 
shall give you merely such matters of fact as 
may be gathered from the usual sources of infor- 
mation. 

The Sostegno ministry (Sardina) has resigned, 

and the King has appointed the Baron de San 
Martino President of the Councit, and commis- 
sioned him to form a gew Cabinet. The new 
Cabinet will, it is said, be more warlike in its 
policy than the last. 
Ide King reviewed, on the 11th inst., the gar- 
rison of Turin, composed of 10,000 men, and 
was received with enthusiasm by the troops and 
population. He is said to be like wise very popu- 
lar with the National Guards. 

It stated that the King of Sardinia bas pro- 


‘mised the Lombards that he would be at Milan 


with bis army before the close of the present 
month. It is still, however, very questionable 
how far this promise would be welcome to that 
propie: for it must not be forgotten tbat the 

ombards hate Charles Albert and the Piedmon- 
lese quite as much as they do the Austrians, and 
respect them a great deal less. l 

Marshal Radetzky has been seriously ill, but! 
believe not dangervusly so. He had previous to 
his illness issued a proclamation to the clergy 
prohtbiting the ringing of church bells, except 
for Divine service, and then for not more than a 
minute. “l agam warn the clergy,” he says, 
“that Milan being tn a state of siege, their sacer- 
dotal character will not prevent me from apply- 
ing all the rigor of martial law, if my orders are 
not complied with.” i 

The garrison of Milan consisted of 25,000-men, 
of whom 11,000 were Hungarians ; 400 of these 
bad abandoned their quarters and proceeded ip 
ihe direction of the Lakes into Switzerland, ac- 
companied and encoursged by the population, 
with whom they “ fraternized,” declaring that 
the cause of Hungary and that of Italy were the 
same. Some of the Croatian troops had been 
removed from the city to await a collision be- 
tween them and the Hungarians. 

lu Manroa the state of siege is still continued. 
Commerce, says a correspondent, is completely 
ruined. The authorities of the’ city have been 
commanded to find lodgings for twelve thousand 
troops. 

The blockade of the barbor of Venice bas 
been raised. There has been some skirmishing 
between the Venetians and the advanced posts 
of the Austrians, which ended in the repulse of 
the former. ~ 

The inhabitants of Trieste have raised the 
standard of revolt and established a Republican 
Goverument. Tis appears to be a sympathetic 
movement with a more serious rebellion in Dal- 
malia, in the district of Cullaro. ‘he insurgents 
of Zuppa and Montenegro, 3000 in number, gave 
battle to the Ausiriau troops, only 600 strong, and 
put them to flight.) Tue Montenegrines seem 
anxious to offer their.services lo the Ban of Cro- 
tia. Again, the conflict of races. ` 

Lecuorn.—A full amnesty has been passed in 
favor of ali persons, whether native or foreign, 
implicated in the late revolt at Leghorn. Pro- 
fessor Montanelli has been appoinsed Governor 
of the city; be was received with great demon- 
sirations ol joy. : l 

Nares AN SiciLy.—The advanced posts of 
the Sicilian army are almest opposite the Royal 
head quarters at Melazzo and Scaletta. Their 
cən ps are entrenched. Hostilities have not yet 
recomun. enced, 


they are bow threatening Izamal. 


The French and Enclias Com- 
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manders declare that they have no instructions 
how to act in such a case, but continue to iuvite 
the King to a conciliatory course. Troops and 
amunition continue to arrive from aples. 
Twenty thousand pikes have bean manufactured 
in Sicily by order of the G»vernment. The 
towns of Trapani, Syracuse, Palermo and Gir- 
genti are well fortified. , Palermo has laid in 
provisions to sustain a fifty daya’ siege. Threes 
fifths of Messina are in ruins. The damage is 
computed at six millions of ducats. The magni- 
ficent fountains and yatuable libraries have deen 
wholly destroyed. en 

The French Admiral, Baudin, has (it appears 
by later accouuts (taken the Sicilian Seaports 
under his protection, “‘in- order to prevent sur- 
prise on the partof the Neapolitans.” French 
ships are al present stationed at Messina, Paler 
mo, Catania, Syracuse and Augusta. The ship- 
of-the-line Jupiter, the frigate Psyche, and se- 
veral steam vessels are in the Adriatic. The 
rest of the French feet remains off Sicily, under 
the command of Admiral Trehouart. 

Ruszia.— The Journal of St. Petersburg, con- 
taina aceounts of a succession of brilliant en- 
gagements from the 21st of July to the 18th of 
August, between the Imperial troops and the 
mountaineers, and gives a long list of the names 
of tribes that have submitted. Tne Abadseks 
cannot, il is said, make another attempt at re- 
bellion, after the severe defeat they sustained 
from Gen. Henning. 
The Russians have again entered Wallachia, 
to. the number of 10,000 men, and 40, 000 others 
have crossed the Pruth. The Emperor is re- 
solved to put down the insurrectionary fever ia 
all countries contiguous to his own dominions. 

By a late Ukase of the Emperor, some exten- 
sion of liberty bas been awarded lo the Jews of 
Warsaw. 


lam, sir yours trul 
a . GEN EVESE. 


FROM YUCATAN. 


The brig Tasso, Capt. Grey, arrived yester“ 
day from Sissi, having sailed the Qlst instant: 
Among her passengers was Mr. David G. Wilda» 
formerly an oticer of the 13th U. S. Infantry: 
Mr. Wilds-leit Merida the night of the 28ib. He 
comes over here empowered by the government 
of Yucaten to raise troops wilt which to make 
head against the ludians. The design is to- form 
a regiment of Americans. There are about 80 
Americans now in actual service in Yucatan, 
and 150 more bave gone thitbeç under Captain 
White ; but a full regiment of at least 600 men 
is needed. a l 

With Mr. Wilds we have had a conversation 
upon the position of affairs between the whiles 
and the Indians. Of late the lddians ha ve gene- 


rally been defeated in their skirmishes with the 


whites, but tbe latter are outnumbered and are 
unable to make any serious impression upon 
their foes. Reliance must be had upon a beller 
description of force. Froin Merida, the capital, 
the whites are operating in five distinct lines ra- 
diating from that centre, towards the territory 
in the occupation of the Indians, whose head- 
quarters and general rendezvous are Tiasuca, a 
town far in the interior. In the third and fourth 
divisions are the Americans serving, and of 
whom we have lately heard as being engaged 
With great credit to themselves. ‘Ihe city of 
Valladolid is in the possession- oſ the Indians. lt 
is a place of importance and formerly of wealth. 
Tue fourth division was pushing directly upon 
that city, and had advanced within sight of it by 
the route of Izamal, Tunkax, Citax, Ii, um and 
Pisoy. Having reached Pisoy, the news of the 
taking of Yaxcaba by the Indians arrived, and 
the division was ordered to fail back. lis head- 
quarters at last accounts were at Izamal, but a 
considerable garrisun was left in Tunkax, Citas 
and Tenum. The last news is that the lndiaus 
were in force in the neighborhood of ali these 
towns, and had made several attempts to carry 
them, but so far had failed. They ure so nume- 
rous that a repulse does not dishearten them, and 
With skilful 
leaders, they would overrun the whole cuuutry 
at once.—WN. F. Journal of Commerce. | 
The schooner Florinda, Captain Thompson ar- 
rived yesterday trom Campeachy, which port she 


left on the 12tn inst. Captain Thompson reporu 


that the schooner Cadmus and French schouner 
Dolphin at that port nad been condemned. The 
captaius.and crews arrived here iu the Florinda.— 
The schooner White Wing was reported at Cam- 
peachy to be loste When the Florida sailed, tears 
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slight skirmishing; in all which the whites have had 
the advantage. The number of killed and wounded 
on each side is quite inconsiderable. Yaxcaba was 
almost totally destroyed by the Indians while in 
their possession. 

Gov. Barbacbano, in consequence of the Indian 
difficulties and the unsettled state of the country 
generally, has issued a decree postponing the elec- 
lions in the State. Some political motive which 
we do not precisely understand, is al the bottom of 
this postponement. It is shadowed forth in the 
Governor’s preamble and in the official paper. Both 
are fearful the elections may go against them 

The papers are filled with reports of unimpor- 
tant military operations, and leiters of congratula- 
tion trom Governors of different States of Mexico 
‘upon the reincorporation of Yucatan with the Re- 
public.—N. O. Picayune. 


Che Presidency. 
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The States of Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisi 
ana—in all one hundred and sixty electoral votes 
—have given decided majorities for General 
ZacwaRy TAYLOR for thé office of President, and 
for MiLLAAD FILLMORE for the office of Vice 
President. 

The States of Maine, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, 
Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Ohio, —in all one hundred and six 
voles—are conceded to the candidates of the 
Baltimore Convention; Cass and BUTLER. 

lowa, Virginia, and Florida, are considered 
doubtful as yet, sufficient returns not having been 
received to determine their choice. 

In our next paper we shall be able to give 
more detailed and reliable information as to the 
elections in the several States, than we can do at 
the present. A list of the members elect to the 
Thirty-first Congress, so far as the same can be 


reliably ascertained, will then be made out, in 


which the political position of each will be de- 
eignated. Í 

in view of this result-—the election of Gene- 
ral Taylor and Millard Fillmore to the highest 
offices in the gift of the people—we give the ex- 
pressions of the two leading prints at the seat af 
Government :— 


The Natioual Intelligencer thus announces the 
event: — 


The electoral returns which we publish this 
morning proclaim that ZACHARY TAYLOR 
has been elected PRESIDENT or THE UNITED 
STATES. 7 l 

We are without words fil for expressing our 
sensations on this glorious event. As mewbers 
of the great pohtical party to which it is our 
pride to belong, we are naturally and deeply 
gratified at the triumph of his principles; but, if 
we know ourselves, any exultation on this head 
is subordinate to a feeling of devout thankful- 
ness to the Almighty Ruler of Nations for his 
having guided the minds and hearts of the Auie- 
rican people to a result which, we believe, is the 
salvation of the country. We sbudder when we 
think of the abyss, to the brink of which another 
four years of misrule might have brought it! 

Tne fourth of March, 1849, will revive the 
heroic age of the Republic. At the head of the 
Government will be a man with a character 
whose dimensions are suited to the office; aud 
which, im its simple greatness, is a fit type of the 
majesty of the American people. Formed amid 
the hardiest scenes of a camp life, and resplen- 
dent wilh military glory, it ıs graced by woral 
and intellectual qualities filling us possessor for 
the high civic station to which the voice of his 
country has called bin. 

And the Union thns concedes the election of the 
Whig lickel:— 

The Intelligencer of yesterday morning claims 
the election ui General -Zachary Taylor as Pre- 


sident of the United States. We know of no 
causé to gainsay this proclamation. On the con- 
trary, the telegraphs of yesterday deprive us of 
one prop after another. North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Tennessee, all are said to be 
gone. We must, then, give up the ship,” but 
our flag still flies. Let not a man of us despair 
of the Republic, but rally sround our imperisha- 
ble principles foréver and ever. These prioci- 
ples have survived the storm; and in them * yet 
lives our Pilot still.’ We are defeated, but not 
overwhelmed. l 


Crade & Commerce. 


Tra In GREAT Britain.— Up to 1845, the cost 
of nineteen to twenty thousand pounds of tea was 
£3 500,000. Now forty-six thousand pounds costs 
but £3,000 000. 


FLourinc MILLSs IN Osweco —There are now 
in operation at Oswego according to the Times 
no less than fitteen flouring mills, having an ag- 
gregate run of stone, capable of turning out 80,- 
000 obls. of flour, or grinding 32,000 bushels of 
wheat per day. 

F The increase of American ships in the 
trade of the United Kingdom, during the last 
year, is noticed in the English papers. It has 
gone up from 35.000 to 50,000 tons. 


Tarivry AND Trane or Morocco.— Mr. Hunt, 
of the Merchanis’ Magazine, furnishes the following 
extract of a private letter addressed to him by Thomas 
Hart Hya:t, Esq., our Consul at Tangier. The let- 
ter is dated Consulate General of the United States, 
Tangier, Sept. 27, 1848.” : 


„A royal order has been received at this place 
from the Government of Morocco, reduoing the 
duties on all goods imported into this empire 
trom 20 down io 10 per cent. ad valorem, ex- 
cepting upon articles mentioned below, which 
are reduced a6 follows; i 


On iron, from §5 to $4 per cwt. 
On raw colton, to $3 per cwt. © 
On raw silk, from $1 to 50 cents per lb. 


“ This radical reduction in the duties upon fo- 
reign goods coming into this country will, 1 hope, 
have the elfect to cause the enlerprising commer- 
cial men of the United Siates to turn their atten- 
tion hitherward, where a lucrative trade might 
be established upon a field now almost entirely 
unoccupied by American enterprise, while seve- 
ral other nations ure reaping a rich harvest from. 
their trade with this Ewpire.” 


_ Novex Importation.—The ship Timoleon ar- 
rived at New Beatord on the 24 instant, from 
Bremen with a cargo of 49, 000 bricks. 


The following table shows the total number 
of arrivals and clearances at Boston in the mouth 
of October, for the last six years: 


ARRIVALS. CLEARANCES. 

Foreign. Coastiwise. Foreign. Coastwise. 
1843 210 6 163 272 
1844 215 597 190 299 
1845 277 514 270 321 
1846 255 4136 - 233 284 
1847 311 693 281 354 
1848 290 551 275 252 


The commerce of Jast month shows a decrease 
as compared with October, 1847. 


The amount of duly paid on foreign mer- 
chandize imported into Buston for the 


Quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848, is $1,438,977 69 
Corresponding quarter last year 1. 808, 365 83 
Decrease of 1848. 8369 388 14 
Nuwber of ſoreitzu arrrivals for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1848 2.329 
Corresponding quarter last year 2,009 


Increase of 1849 32⁰ 


The amount of merchandize deposited in 
warehouse in the same district during the first 
three quarters of 1848 was $4,562,862. The 
amount remaining in warehouse September 30 
was $1,361,465, of which $134,437 was of dry 
goods, $196,254 of sugar, $161,643, of molas -es 
$224,810 of iron, Ihe amount warehoused du- 
ring the last three quarters was 51, 260, 000 more 
tban during the whole previous year. 


The exports of domestic goods from Boston 
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in October were 3,923 packages, valued at $162,- 
455. The exports for ten months were 38.111 
packages, valued at $1,752,725 against 31.528 
packages same time last year. Of the ex- 
port, in October, 1,151 packages went io West 
Coast, Central America, 563 to Buenos Ayres, 
509 to Madras and Calcutta, and 740 to Zanzibar. 
The exports of ice from Boston for the past ten 
months have been 52,034 tons against 43,543 tons 
same time last year. 


‘4 


Port of Buffalo —Comparative statement of 
imports for the month of October in the years 
named, viz: l 


1848. 1847. 1846. 
Flour bbls. 333,212 226,482 193,784 
Pork 1,340 725 998 
Highw ines ck. 5.838 5.801 1.546 
Seed 3.947 4,693 1.256 
Fish bbh. 447 250 405 
Tallow Ibs. 213 100 
Buller 1.228.670 211.700 255,850 
Lard 862 120 218 200 524 150 
Ashes cks. 1.395 1,148 1,093 
Tobacco hhds. 34 i 45 . 
Wheat bus. 1,020,300 1,012,300 934,S80 
Corn 504.141 396 048 171.272 
Oats 12 457 105 000 
Coal tons 1.625 757 630 
Pig Iron 575 826 523 
Wool Ibs. 1.060 1.383 1.137 
Lead pigs 2561 3,564 2,800 
Bacon los. 108 450 l 
Staves no. 1.093 000 1.100.000 231.000 
Lumber ft. 2:046,120 2,022,269 


Tonnace.— The tonnage in the United States 
built during the year ending June 30th, was as 
follows : 


Ships, 141 | Sloops aud cana) boate 392 
Brigs, 168 | Steamboats, 198 
Schooners, 689 


—Forming a total tonnage built that year, of 
243,782 67-95. The return which will be made 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1848: 


Ships, 254 | Sloops and canal boats 547 
Brigs, 174 Steamboats, 175 
Schooners, 701 


— Being a total tonnage built during the year of 
316,075, 54-90, and an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 64,342 82-95 


F The greater part of the loan made upon 
Treasury notes by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to Mr. Morgan, at New York, has been returned. 
The balance—about 6350, 000 — will be replaced 
in all this month. . 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 22, 1848. 
IF The publication office of the Recisrer is 
et No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $5 per annum, IN apvance. Subscribers can 
wecetve the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Voume, at their option. 
Communications by mail, must be rosr- ram 
or they will not be taken from the office. | 


For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 
— ¾ ͤ— . — 

I We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
wance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year's subscription now due. Current bills of any 
ef the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

Postmasters are authorised by law to frank re- 
mittances, for subscriptions, to Editors of news- 
papers. 


Complete sets of the Register —to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (folio)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 
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Mr. Clifford, our Minister to Mexico, 
arrived at New Orleans on the (4th inst., accom- 
panied by Mr. De la Rosas, the new ministe 
from Mexico to the United States. 

— . E—-⁴ů — = 
be death of Col. Alex. D. Sims, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Georgetown Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina, is announced 
as having taken place at Kingtree, on the 16th 
anst. 


Sane nee — LES 


extensive water power afforded by 


ber. The 


filled by provision of the Legislature. Section 
5 of Art. X. of the Constitution directs that “the 
Legislature shall provide for filling vacancies in 
office, and in case of elective officers, no person 
appointed to fill a vacancy shall hold his office, 
by virtue of such appointment, longer than the 
commencement of the political year next suc- 
ceeding the first annual election after the hap- 


pening of (be vacancy.” 
— . —ZU— — 


Presentar Vetors.—Upon the authority of 
the Virginia Recorder we inserted the statement 
on the 217th page of the Register that the veto 
power had been exercised but twenty-five times 
since the formation of the Government. Sub- 
joined is a list of all the cases in which this 
power has been exercised, “ by the direct refusal 
of Executive assent, and by retaining bille,” taken 
from the National Intelligencer, from which it will 
appear that the number of cases is thirty-three, 
viz :—By George Washington, twice; by James 
Madison, six times ; ‘by James Monroe, once ; by 
Andrew Jackson, eleven times; by John Tyler, 


ten times; and by James K. Polk, three times. 


By President Wasnincron :—1. An act for 
the e of Representatives among the 
States, according to the first enumeration. 


severa 
April 5, 1792. H. R. 


2. An act to ascertain aod fix the military es- 
tablishment of the United States.—Februarg 28, 


1797. H.R 


By President Mapitsow :—1. An act incorpora- |- 
ting the Protestant Episcopal Church in the town 
of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia.— 


February 21, 1811. H. R. 


2. Ausct for the relief of Richard Tervin, 
William Coleman, Edwin Lewis, Samuel Mims, 
Joseph Wilson, and the Baptist Church at Salem 
meeting-house, in the Mississippi Territory.— 


February 28, 1811. H. R. 


3. An act providing for the trial of causes 
pending in the respective District’ Courts of the 
United States, in cases of the absence or disabili- 


ty of the judges thereof.—.4pril 3, 1812. H. R. 


4. An act supplementary to the acts hereto- 
fore passed on the subject of à uniform rule of 
naturalization.— Nuvember 6, 1812. H. R. Re- 


tained. 


5. An act to incorporSte the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States of America.’ —Janua- 


ry 30, 1815. Senate. 


6. An act to set apartand pledge certain funds 
improvements.— March 3, 1817. 


for internal 


the dam in the Milwaukee River, at Milwaukee, H. R 


is being advantageously employed. Five flouring 

mills are now in operation, and two others will 

shortly be added. : 
— .. — 

F The returns of the recent Electoral Elec- 
tion present the remarkable coincidence of the 
two largest cities in the United States casting a 
vole varying but nine in number. The aggregate 
vote of the city of Philadelphia was 53,187—that 
of New York 53,178. 

— . ä 4¹ä4ä— 

ln the list of 917 voters in the town of 
Hingham, Conn., there are only 239 different 
names. There are 56 Herseys, 42 Cushings, 38 
Spragues, 36 Lincolns, 36 Gardners, 35 Stod- 
ders, 21 Whitons, and soon. The staid people 
of that goodly town catch mackerel in summer, 
and make buckets in winter, pursuing the even 
tenor of their way without perplexity or care. 


Conn. Cour. 
— 0 — 


The election of MiLanD FruLnoreg to 
the Vice Presidency of the United States creates 
a vacancy in the office of Comptroller of New 
York on the 4th of March next, which must be 


By President Monrog.—1. An act for the pre- 
servation and repair of the Cumberland road.— 


May 4, 1822. H. R. 


By President Jacngon.—1. An act authorizing 
a subscription of stock in the Maysville, Wash- 
ington, Panis, and Lexington ‘Turnpike-road 
Company.—May 27, 1830. H. R. 

2. An act authorising a subscription of stock 
in the Washington Turnpike Road Company.— 
May 31, 1830. Senate. 

3. An act making appropriations for build- 
iug lighi-houses, lighi-boats, beacons, and monu- 
ments, placing buoys, and for improving harbors, 
and directing surveys.—Relained.- [2d Annual 
Mess., Dec. 7, 1830. 


4. An act to authorize a subscription for stoek 


in the Louisville aud Portland Canal Company. 
Retained. [20 Ann. Mess., Dec. 7, 1830. ] 

5. An act io modify and continue the act en- 
titled An act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Bank of the United States,—July 10, 1832. 
Senate. 

6. An act for the improvement of certain har- 
bors and the navigation of certuin rivers.—De- 
cember 6, 1832. H. R. Retained. 

7. An act providing for the final settlement of 
the claims of States for interest on advances to 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


the United States made during the late war.— 
December 6, 1832. Sen. Retained. 
8. An act to appropriate for a limited time the 
roceeds of the sales of the public lands of the 
United States, and for granting lands to certain 
States.— December 4, 1833. H. R Retained. 

9. An uct to improve the navigation of the 
Wabash river.— Retained. [Sixth Annual Mes- 
sage, December 2, 1834.) 

10. An act to appoint a day for the annual 
meeting’ of Congress.—June 9, 1836. Sen. 

11. An act designating and limiting the funds 
receivable for the revenues of the United States. 


By President TyLer.—1. An act to incorporate 
the subscribers to the fiscal Bank of the United 
States.—4ugust 16, 1841. Sen. 

2. An sct to provide for the better collection, 
safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public re- 
venue, by means of a corporation to be styled the 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States.—Sep- 
tember 9, 1841. H. R. 

3. An act to extend fora limited period the 
present Jaws for lay ing and collecting duties on 
1m ports. —June 29, 1842. H. R. 

4. An act to provide revenue from imports, 
and to change and modify existing laws imposing 
duties on imports, and for other purposes.—4u- 
gust 9, 1842. H. R. 

5. An act to repealthe proviso of the sixth 
section of the sct entitled An act to appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales of thé public lands, and 
to grant pre-emption rights.— December 14, 1842. 
H. R. Relained. 

6. Ao act regulating the taking of the testimo- 
ny in cases of contested elections, and for other 
pucposes.—December 14, 1842. H.R. ‘Retained. 

7. Resolution directing payment of the certifi- 
cates or awards issued by the commissioners un- 
der the treaty with the. Cherokee Indians.— De- 
cember 18, 1843. H. R. Retained. 

8. An act making appropriations for the im- 
pro ement of certain harbors and rivers.— June 
11,1844. H. R. 

9. An act relating to revenue-cutters ‘and 
stes mers. Fe 20, 1845. Sen. [Passed 
again by a two-thirds vote in each House.] 

10. An act making appropriations for tne im- 
provement of the navigation of certain harbors 
and rivers therein mentioned.— March 3, 1845. 
H. R. Retained. 


By President Porx.—1. An act making appro- 
priations for the improvement of certain harbors 
and rivers.—. lugust 3, 1846. H. R. 

2. An act to provide for the ascertainment and 
satisfaction of claims of American citizens for 
spoliations committed by the French prior to the 
31st of July, 1801 — August 10, 1846. Sen. 

3. An act to provide for continuing certain 
works in the Territory of Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes. December 15, 1847. H. R. Re- 
tained. 


Presidents, ‘John Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
John Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, a 
William H. Harrison never exercised this power. 


National Affairs: 
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U. S. Srocx*—The following is the amount 


issued to foreign account at Washington during 
the week ending i lth inst.: ; 


England, 8 % $764,000 
Spain, : : . 13, 
France, . ‘ : 5 36,300 
Germany, é i 167,000 
Rio, ° zs 8 ° 4,000 
Switzerland, 5 4% 1,800 
Madeira, - ae g 7,000 
Canada, 6 8 e 80,000 
Total, $1,073,100 
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But a small portion of the Booi was issued Pr aiene of Railroads or b Cansls, 


on account of Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs. 


L The sale of Government vessels at New 
Orleans, on the 8th inst., was as folloys:— - 


Steamer, General Hamer, $10,000 
Propeller, McKim, 3,000 
Do Eudora, 2,000 
Do Washington, 1,500 
Do Secretary Marcy, 2,200 
Do J. B. Thompson, 1,650 
Do Janes Cage, 1,100 
Ship, Sophia, 1,950 
$23,400 


The Steamer, General Buller, was not sold, 
there being no bid at the limited price of $10,- 
000. The Propeller, Colonel Stanton was not 
offered. 


Hon. Joux II. Davis, United States Gommis- 
sioner to China, arrived at Macao, on the 15th of 
August. 

— — 


ARMY. ` 


Colonel Gardner, of Washington, is compiling 
a dictionary of all the officers of the Army of the 
United States, who have served since 1789, in- 
cluding the Provisional Army of John Adams. 

Military Acapemy at WEST. Poixr.— The 
following tables, from the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
compiled chiefly from official sources, in June, 
1848, contain much interesting and valuable in- 
formation in reference to this Institution, and 
form the best commentary upon its worth, and 
the consideration and support it deserves from the 
Government: 


TABLE i. 
Graduates, to June, 1848, the gradualing class of 


1848 not included. 
Now in session, 594 
Living, out of service, 378 
Killed in battle, or died of wounds 
received in battle, 68 
Died in service, 218 
Died out of service, 107 
1365 
TABLE 11. 
Graduates originally promoted into 
the Engineers, 84 
iuto the Topographical Engineers, 12 
Do Orduance, 29 
Do Light Artillery, 42 
Do Artillery, s 550 
Do Light Dragoons, 1 
Do = Mounted Rangers, 5 
Də ~=Dragoons, 76 
Do K fies, 5 
Do Iutantry, 549 
Do Marines, 5 
Do Civil service, 1 
Graduated, put promoted, 1 


1365 
TABLE lll. 
Graduales who hare adopted the following professions, 
or filled the fulluwing positions : 
Civil Engineers, 103 
Ciief Eugineers of Railroads or Ca- 


nals, 
Presidents of Colleges, 5 
Professors of Colleges, 2 
Piincipals of Acudemies, 20 
Teachers, 5 
„ Lawyers, do 
Clergymen, (including one Bishop) 14 
Pianters or Farmers, 29 
Merchants, 11 
Manufacturers, 11 
E.jitors, 9 
Authors, 23 
Physicians, 2 
Aust, 1 
Bookseller, 1 
U. S. Civil Oſſicers, 27 
State Civil Ouicers, 29 
Members ol State Testiaine, 29 
Membere of Congress, 3 
Juuges, 6 


Presidents of Banks, 

Foreign Minister, 

Governor, 

Private Secretaries to President of 
United States, 

Military Storekeepers, 
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TABLE IV. 
Military Services of the Graduales: 


Killed in the last War with Eng: 
land, 
Do Florida War, 13 
Do Mexican War, 46 


Wounded in the Mexican War, but 
surviving, 75 
Graduates who offered services not 
accepted, during the Mexican 
War, 23 
Graduates brevetted for gallantry 
or distinguished services, exclu- 
sive of those for Buena Vista and 
the Campaign from Vera Cruz 
to the City of Mexico, 81 


Graduates now in the ten additional Pepe: 
Colonels, 


Lieutenant Colonels, 3 
Majors, 5 
Captains, 2 
13 
Graduates in the Volunteers during the Mexi- 
can War: $ 
Colonels, 13 
Lieutenant Colonels, 15 
Viajors, 7 
Captains, 8 


45 


Graduates who have held tle following grades 
inthe State Militia; many of whom served in 
the Black Hawk and other Indian Wars. 


Major Generals, 2 
Brigadier Generals, 14 
Colonels, 16 
Lieutenant Colonels, 10 
Majors, . 8 


Nole.—Of thirty-cne ‘ordinary deaths among 
graduates in service during the Mexican war 
twenty occurred either in campaign, or from 
diseases Contracted in the field. Of the graduates 
in the regular army on service in Mexico duri g 
the period of active hustilities, about one-eleventh 
were killed. The killed and deaths by disease 
amounted to over one-eighth. The killed, the 
wounded and the deaths by disease, amounted to 
more than one-fourth. We way also remark that 
great nuu bers of those partially educated, but 
who did not graduate at the Military Academy, 
have served gallantly in Mexico, but for want ol 
accurate information, little can be officially sta. 
ted in relation to them. 


GENERALS.— The ſollowing is the relative rank 
of Generals, including those who were disban- 
ded. The disbanded in parenthasis :—j 


Major Generals.—Scott, Gaines, Jessup, Tay- 
lor, (Buller, Patterson,) Worth, Twiggs, (Quit- 
man,) Kearney, (dead) Wool, (Pillow, Shields, ) 
Persiter Smith, (Cadwallader, aud Lane.) 


Brigadier Generals.—Brady, Brooke, Gibson, 
Arbuckle, Koger Jones, Towson, (Marshall,) 
Churchill, Whiting, Beiknap, Pierce, Bankhead, 
Touon, (Cusbing,) Riley, Harney, (Price,) Gar- 
land, Clark, (Hiorgan, Andrews, ‘Trousdale,) 
Childs. 


WESTERN tes 
Now Orleans, Nov. 9, 1848 


[Orper No. 10.] 


1. Brevet Brigadier General G. M. Brooke, 
having completed the special duty to which he 
was assigned by instructions from the Adjutant 
General's Cle, will resume his original coin- 
mand, now become the Fifth Military Depart- 
ment, and establish his head-quarters in the city 
of New Orleans. 

The four companies of the third Infantry, now 
stationed at East Pascagoula with the sick and 
convalescent in the General Hospital at that place, 


Assist. ÅDJUT. GENERAL'S on 
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‘cable to New G ene Brigadier Gen. 
Brooke will take suitable measures to carry cut 
this order, and the Quartermaster’s Department 
will furnish the necessary transportation and other 
facilities. 

By order of Major Gen. Taylor. 

W. W. S. BLISS, Asst. Adjt. Gen. 

The Steamship, Enirn, of the Quartermaster’s 
| The Stean Coulyard, master, sailed from New 
York on the 7th inst., bound for San Francisco, 
California. She took out a portion of the Regi- 
ment under command of General Riley. 


For CaniFornta AND Onecon.—The fine ship 
Fanny Forrester, Capt. Sweetlin, sailed on the 
tenth from New York for Monterey, California, 
having on board company M, third artillery. 
Officers—Brevet Capt. George P. Andrews, Com- 
manding; Lieuts. John H. Lendrum, Horatio G. 
Gibson and William G. Gill. Also, a detach- 
ment of recruits in charge of Lieut. John Hamil- 
ton, third artillery. Dr. H. S. Howitt, surgeon; 
W. H. Chever and J. R. Daniel, passengers. 

The United States steamship Massachusctts, 
which sailed from this port on Friday last for 
California, took out companies Land M of the 
first regiment of United States artillery, number- 
ing about sixty men, and the following officers, 
viz :—Major J. S. Hathaway, first artillery, com- 
manding the battalion; Captain B. H. Hill, first 
artillery, commanding company M; First Lieu- 
tenant T. Talbot, first artillery; Second Lieut. 
T. J. Woods, first artillery ; Second Lieut. James 
B. Fry, first artillery; Second Lieut. Grier Tall- 
madge, first artillery. Assistant Surgeon Holden, 
U. S. A. accompanies the command. 


The ship lowa sailed from New York on the 
91h, for California, with the head quarters and a 
battalion of the 2d Infantry, (comprising C. G. 
and J.) The following are the officers and fami- 
lies accompanying the battalion : 

Brevet Brig. Gen B. Riley, commanding ; ; Ase 
sistant Surgeon W. S. eS S. A.; Ist Lieut. 
D. R. Jones, Adjutant; Ist Lieut. A. Sulley, 
Brigade Quartermaster Brevet Col. S. Casey, ar. d 
Brevet Capt. Geo. C. Westcott, Co. C; 1 
Major H. W. Wessells, Co. G; Ist Lieut. 
Murray and Brevet Ist Lieut. N. H. Davis, co. 
l; Mrs. A. Riley, five children and two servants ș- 
Mrs. A. Casey, two children and servant; Mrs. 
H. C. Wessels, three children and servant; Mrs. 
L. Murray; Miss Jetters, J. Mott Williams, aod 
E. M. Pitcher, sutler’s clerks. 


Three companies (C, D and F) of the fourth 
Artillery, destined for the posts near New Or- 
Jeans, arrived here on Wednesday last, on the 
bark John 8. Colley, Capt. Smith, froin Fort 
Monroe, Va. Capt. Ridgely’s (company C) Is to be 
quartered at New Orleans Barracks; Capt. Bain- 
bridge’s (company F) at Fort Petre ;. Cupt. Mil- 
ler’s (company D) at Fort Wood. The last two left 
yesterday for their destination. Lieuts. Edu, und 
Hayes, Albert L. Magilton and Samuel L. Gou- 
verneur are attached to these companies. 

l.. 0. Pic., Nov. 10. 

The barque, Warwick, Captain Wilcox, 
cleared from Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., for 
Brazos Santiago, having 120 recruits from the 
barracks at Carlisle, Pa., attached to companies 
C and G of second regiment dragoons. Brevet 
Lieut. Colonel Hardee commanding. Captain 
W. J. Newton, Lieutenant Lewis Neill, and As- 
sistant Surgeon Swilt, also accompanied the de- 
tachment. 


LF General Price, the hero of Santa Cruz de 
Rosules, returned to St. Louis on the 28th ult, 
from New Mexico. Col. A. R. Faston has 8180 
arrived. The General was on his way to Wash- 
ington. 


The Washington Union says:— 

“Some important movements have recently been 
made by the War Department itor the Western tron- 
lier of the republic. ‘Lhe departments of Oregui 
and Caliuermia (lo and 11) ure ce meolidated into 
ohne, calied the third or Pacific division” under the 
commaiid ot Brevet Major General Per Ator F. Smita. 
Weare mdebted to tue Adjutant General's othee 
tor copies vl the luiluwing general order Ges:g hating 
these urpangein bts. The general order No. 54 
creates the “ridd or Pacitic CIVIsion’ 7 No. 53. ase 


sighs Brevet Prisumer General Riley, hieutenunt 
colanel Vd arti Herv te Mms brevet ranke and Na. 61 


cific division, on his brevet rank of brigadier gene- 
ral. From the established character of both these 
distinguished officers, it will be seen that they are 
admirably qualified for the responsibleand dietant 
ipa to which they have been respectively as- 

Gen. Smith was on Friday last in this city, pre- 
paring tor his new and important command, and it 
1s said will sail from New Orleans, on the sth De- 
cember, on his destination for Chagres. The brave 
Gen. Riley has already embarked from New York 

r California. ons 

War DErATMR Nr., 
Adjutant Generals Office, 


October 10, 1848. 
GENERAL Onpeus, No. 51. 
„ In consideration of the unsettled state of affairs 
in Oregon and California, and of the exigencies of 
the public service, which ma unexpectedly require 
€mmediate co-operation of t troops, and employ- 
ment of the means ofthe government in both Ter- 
Fitories, the President of the United States has judg- 
€d proper that departments 10 and 11 shall consti- 
tuis a military geographical division, to be denomi- 
mated the “Third or Pacific Division.” The senior 
Officer ofthe line of the army on duty in he divi- 
vision will command therein, and give all orders 
that may be necdtul for the service. 
By order of the a of War. 
E R. ONES, Adjt. General. 
WAR DEPARTMENT., 
~ Adjutant General's Office 


October 12, 1818. 
GENERAL OD EIS, No. 55. 
By direction of the President of the United States, 
Brevet Brig. General B. Riley, Lieut. Col. 2d in- 


tantry, is assigned to duty according to his brevet |. 


rank, to take effect on the day he relieves Col. 
Mason, 1st dragoons, in command of military de- 
pertment No. 10. l : 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
L. THOMAS, A. A. Gen. 


Wak DEPARTMENT. 
Adjutant General's Office, 
November 17, 1848. 
GENERAL Orpens, No. 61. 
By direction of the President of the United States, 
Brevet Major General P. F. Smith, colonel mounted 
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riflemen, is assigned to duty according to his brevet 

of Brigadier General, and will proceed via Chagres, 

to take command of the third or Pacific division. 

By order: L. THOMAS, A. A. Gen. 
— 22 — 


Commodore Benjamin Cooper has been 
appointed to the command of the Atrican squad- 
ron, and will sail in a few-days, on board of the 
sloop of-war Torktowa, for that station. 


PrxsacolA.—On the 19th ult. the colors of the 
Navy-yard, and of the national vessels in Pensa- 
cola bay were hoisted at half mast, and at nuon 
thirteen minute guns were fired from the 
yard and from the Saratoga—ali in token of re- 
spect to the memory of the late Com. Bippl. k. 

At noon on the same day, the U. S. schooner, 
Fiirt, Lieut. Com. Farrand, went to sea, bound 
for Sisal and a cruise. On the 30th, the French 
corvetle GRENADIER sailed for Port-au-Prince 
and Martinique. The U. S. ship SARATOGA, 
Com. Nicholson, sailed for a cruise in the Gulf, 
on the 2lst—all well. Afer making a tour ot 
the Yucatan cast, she is to rendezvous at Vera 
Cruz, and await there other orders. Com. Ilol- 
lins was to commence his duties at the Navy- 
yard on Monday, the 234d ult., in place of Com. 

andolph, who has been detached and ordered 
to the cuinmand of the U.S. ship ALBANY, now 
refiiting at Norfolk. 

Norfolk.—Cuptain Benjamin Page has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the U. S. Frigate, 
Ranitan, now fitting out at che N avy-yard. -- 

The Revenue cutter, Lawrence, Capt. Fra- 
zier, destined for California, sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads on the 15th inst. 

The following is a list of officers attached to 
the United States sloop-of-war ALBANY, Com- 
mander Randolph, lying in Hampton Roads and 
bound to Havana. . 

Commander, Victor M. Randolph. Lieuten- 
ants, Daniel B. Ridgely, James H. N orth, Wash- 
ington Reid, James A. Doyle. Surgeon, Robert 
T. Barry. Ass't. Surgeon, Charles Martin. Pur- 
ser, George F. Cutter. Act'g. Master, Charles 
We Place. Brevet First Lieut. Marines, Free- 
man Norvel. 

Passed Midshipmen, Francis A. Roe, Francis 
G. Clarke, Charles F. Hopkins, John M. Kell. 
Midshipmen, John R. Eggleston, Wm. Van Wyck. 
Loatswain, John Bates. Gunner, Wm. Arnold. 
Acting Sailmaker, Jobn J. Stanford. Comman- 

der's Clerk, Apthorp Vanden Heuvel. Surgeon's 
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Steward, John H. Carrol. Purser's Steward, 
John Moore. 

Note.—The notice, last week, that this vessel 
had left for the Gulf of Mexico on the Stb inst. 
was premature, as she-did not sail until the 16th 
inst. i 

Commodore Jesse Wilkinson has received 
orders to take command of the Home Squadron. 


ics The U. 8. Ship, Yorerown, now lying 
off the Boston Navy-yard, will sail in the next 
week for the Coast of Africa. The following is 
a list of a portion of her officers, viz :—Commo- 
dore Benjamin Cooper,—Commander John Mars- 
ton,—Lieutenants Thomas K. Rootes, C. F. M. 
Spotswood, James Frailey, Charles E. Fleming, 
—Fleet Surgeon, William Johnso0,—Purser Jas. 
A. Semple. 


iC $> The U. S. Brig, Peart, was spoken on 
the 16th of September last in latitude 17 44, S., 
longitude 27 15, W., by a vessel at New Orleans. 


The Frigate Constitution, is to sail from 
Boston in a few days for the Mediterranean. 


The U. S. Sloop of War, PLymoura, Com- 
mander Gedney, arrived at Cummingsoon, China, 
on the 18th July. i 


foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STHAMBER, 


The Steamship Acadia arrived at Boston on 
the 19th inst., with Liverpool dates to the 4th 
inst. A brief summary of the intelligence will be 
found annexed : 

The English Parliament was further pro- 
rogued, with the usual formalities, to the 121. 
December. The London Morning Herald has 
reason to believe tbat Sir Robert Peel only waits 
permission to resume the reins of Government. 
The cholera creates but little alarm, though it 
is making insidious progress amongst the popu- 
lation of London. The Irish State trials have 
commenced at Dublin. The issne of a writ of 
error having been granted in relation io O'Brien's 
(rial and conviction at Clonwell, he will be forth- 
with brought to Dublin to have the writ argued 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, from whence 
it may be removed to the House of Lords, if the 
decision be not favorable. In the cases of Mea- 
gher, McManus, and O’Donohue, a similar pro- 
ceeding will be granted. 

The election of-the first President claims the 
attention of France. The Assembly have de- 
termined that this event shall take place on the 
twelfth of December. The success of Louis 
Napoleon by his party is fully believed. An un- 
derstanding in reference to the private property 
of the Orleans famiiy is said to have been ar- 
rived at, and Count de Montalivet is appointed 
liquidator. 

General Changarnier declines being a candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

The Viennese having declined every offer for 
surrender upon the prescribed conditions, the 
bombardment of the city had been commenced 
by Windischgratz, who, with Jellalich, entirely 
beleaguered it, cutting off the water and gas 
pipes which supply the inhabitants. The Count 
requires a complete disarmament of the dighf. 
fected, and the surrender of certain persons 
named as the assassins of Count Latour. The 
tone of the proclamation is not to be mistaken — 
while he is entirely conscious of his own strength 
aud assured of his ultimate success, he desires to 
spare the city the horrors of a bombardment; 
and, with equal firmness, the Hungarians, al- 
though evidently sutlering numerous privations, 
reluse to yield. The terms which the popular 
party demand, are: —a general amnesty, the 
nomination of a popular ministry, a- d the with- 
drawal of the treops from Vienna. And until 
these terms are acceded to, the city will not be 
surrendered, nor will the citizens submit to disar- 
mament. The Emperor continued at Olmutz, 
and bad directed a transfer of the Diet from Vi- 
enna to Kruesia, a city midway between Ol- 
wutz and Vienna. 

Ine chances of a peaceful termination of hosti- 
lities io Italy again prepouderate, ayd there are 
reasons tor believing that the affairs of Northern 
Italy may be settled without a further uppeal to 
arms. 


Lon!ist.s should remain attached to A 
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the Italian Diet which tbe several Italian sov- 
ereigus are anxious io create. By this arrange- 
ment Lombardy would hold the same relation to 
Italy that the Duchy of Luxembourg holds to 
Germany. This proposal has been communica- 
ted to the King of Sardinia, and he has probably 
influenced the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, 
in their decision, to postpone the renewal of hos- . 
tilities. 

The King of Naples is likely to effect a peace- 
ful settlement of the difficulties between himself 
and his former subjects in Sicily. 


FURTHER, DETAILS. 


There are in London alone, at present, 80,000 
mechanics, and 15,000 labourers out of work. As- 
suming four persons to each family, there would 
thus be 380,0uu people almost in a state of destitu- 
tion, with trade bad, and very little appearance of 
its improving during the winter. 

It is said that Smith O’Brien seems so secure of 
ultimate v.ctory in bis appeal to the House of 
Lords, that he is actually preparing articles of im- 
peachment against his prosecutors, ministerial as 
well as judicial, which he expects to submit tu the 
Commons in his place in Parliament, before the end 
of the next session. TO , 

Bank of England returns shows an increase in the 
circulation of about £250,000, whilst the bullion has 
again decreased nearly £100,000. The demand tor 
silver for the continent has, however, subsided. Some 
trifling imports of gold flow in still from the distant 
parts of Europe, but they are inconsiderable com- 
pared with the stock in the bank vaults. Money 
continues at a low rate, and is abundant for com- 
mercial purposes; on the Stock Exchange it is ditli- 
cult to find means to employ it advantageously. 

After a long progressive uecline in the value of 
railway property, a re-action has at length taken 
place. The prices of North Western railway shares, 
which in 1845 were £245, sunk last week as low as 
£95,and an advance of full £20 per share has since 
taken place. This sudden improvement in this line, 
which has been followed by a general advance in 
the value of all lines in any repute, has no deubt 
been accelerated by the fact that many speculators 
have effected sales which they are unable to pertect, 
and it will require a month or two belore the fair 
and just value of railway property throughout the 
kingdom cau be correctly ascertained. 

France. , 

Paris continues quiet upon the surface of things; 
but the preparations making for a fierce contest tor 
the Presidency, and the iucreasing dithculties which 
are arising irom the financial embarrassmeets or 
the Treasury and the déplorable state of trade, de- 
note that the approaching struggle will not pass 
over without some signal event. The pretensions 
of Prince Louis Napoieon will be contested by Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, backed by tie whole weight of the 
Executive Government. In no cvuntry in the world 
can this influence be brought to bear, by meals of 
the numerous Pretects throughout the departments, 
with more success than in France. Nevertheless, 
the prestige ot the name of Bonaparte is so great in 
the provinces, that it is not doubted but that the 
Prince will carry his election by an overwhelming 
majority. At any rate, he will receive such a 
number of suffrages as shall give him the required 
majority without an appeal tu the Assembly, 

Although a last attempt is to be made, by the 
partisans of his competitors, to exclude nim by 
some exceptionable clause iu the act or the Cousti- 
tution, which is not finally passed, we can hardiy 
imagine it can succeed; indeed, a number of the 
members have already paid their adorations to the 
rising Sun; and his levees at the Hotel du Rhin, in 
the Place Vendome, in imitation of Royalty, aro 
thronged with obsequious candidates tor his tavor. 
The Moderates and the Royalists wiil also support 
him, because they fancy they see through his ele- 
vation to the Presidency the certain and shortest 
path to a resto: ation of Monarchy, perhaps of Im 
perialism. The aspirant to the future throne of 
France already affects the airs of royalty, even to 
that most regal function of contracting a lvan. 
Whilst the ignoraut peasantry of France imagine 
their Bonapartean candidate to be so wealthy as to 
be able to pay off all the publ e deb's, aud relicte 
them from all taxation, the gentleman of the redin- 
gote grise is levying contiibutions to the extent of 
600, 000 Irancs, tor the purposes of deträying the ex- 
penses of bis election. ; 

Besides the Pitnce, the names of Cavaignac, Le- 
dru Rollin, Raspail, Lamartine, Thiers, Mole, Bu- 
geaud,and Changurnter, are put forward as candi- 
dates. We Rel confident that tie tour latter per- 
sonages will not ultimately app ar as candidates, 
and Itis also perceived that however popular Ras- 
puil is amongst ine Red Republicans in Paris, his 
name being almost unknown in the departments, 
he will have little chance ot success; anu it is pro- 
bable his name also will be withdrawn trom the list. 
The real struggle will be betweon Cavaignac and 
the Prince, as both Ledru Rollin and Latnartine 
have disgusied and disappointed their adherents; 
the one by his audacious efforts tu overthrow all 
Government, and the latter by his futile endeavors . 
to reconcile incousistant schemes of policy. 

Our last intelligence trom Paris brings an ac- 
countof a collision between the people and about 
sixty of the garde mobile, whe had quitted their 
barracks in aetiance-of-orders, in order to come to 
blows together, by way of indulging their long 
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combatants were separated after some of them 
Were wounded. 

The following list is handed about as likely to 
compose the Louis Napoleon Cabinet:— 


M. Thiers, Foreign Affairs. 


Odilon Barrot, Interior. 

Victor Ingo, Public Instruction. 
General Oudinot, War. 

Du Petit Thours, Marine. 

Fould, Finanbe. 

Vivien, Justice. 

Leon Faucher, Commerce. 

Remusat, Public Works. 
Girardin, Director of the Post-oftice 


Leon de Malleville, Prefect of Police, 

F Delasterie, Pretect of the Seine. 
The Siege of Vienna. 

The “Deutch Retorme,” of Berlin, publishes the 
following intelligence, which we believe may be 
relied upon: 

The bombardment of the city of Vienna began on 
the morning ot the 28th. Windischgratz had de- 
manded the disarming of the working classes, and 
of the remainder of the academic legion. There- 
upon the deputations from the various corporations 
or Vienna declared tlfat it was out of their power 
to carry that measure into execution, and invited 
him to enter the city, which they would willingly 
surrender to him, and undertake himself the dis- 
arming. He replied that he would not enter upon 
any street contest. Already on the 27th some 
bombs had been thrown into the suburbs, and had 
set some houses on fire. All then became quiet till 
the 28th, when the disarming not having taken 
place, tho bombardment commenced in the morn- 
ing. So far, adds the above journal, is our intelli- 
gence derived from an authentic source, in all pro- 
bability from the Prussian Government itself. We 
now subjoin the contents of a letter from Breslau, 
bearing date October 29th, but we cannot guarantee 
Mls Correctness: 

“Breslau, October 29,4 P. M.—The employes on 
the Vienna railway have brought a copy of the fol- 
Jowing telegraphic despatch, turwarded yesterday 
by Ollmuiz:— 

„General Wins to the the Minister Von Wessen- 
berg, in Ollmutz. Yesterday (2sth,) at 11 A. M., 
Windischgratz began the attack on all sides. The 
Schocohats battalion, which stormed the first bar- 
ricade, situated at the entrance of Jaherziel, and 
detended by twelve pieces of artillery, has been to- 
tally destroyed (isl aufserieben wurden.) Later 
in the day the barricade was taken by the Jagar 
corps and the grenadiers. The troops have pene- 
trated as far as che Karls Theatre. The Louisen- 
trasse and Franz-Allee suburbs are in James. The 
leaders of the students have tied?” 

The Berlin Staats Anzeiger, of the 31st.ult., com- 
mentung on the above telegraphic despatch, says: 
From other creditavle sources we are enabled to 
state, that the attack on the town did ac'ualiy com- 
meuce on the 2sth, soon atter ten o’clock. Respect- 
ing the events which immediately preceded it, we 
have received the following intelligence trom the 
environs of Vienna; Prince Windischgratz had twice 
extended the terms of respite; the last term expired 
on the evening of the 27th. On that day there was 
an almost entire cessation of arms. Two large fires 
Were seen in the city or its immediate vicinity. 
Tue Prince had notified to the communal council 
that he should consider :t responsible for all the 
damago which might besustained bythe city, trom 
the necessary measures of violence. Some indivi- 
duals who escaped troin the city with the greatest 
ditliculty, stated that the armed people torced their 
way even into the inns, aud compelled strangers to 
take part in the combat. 

Provisions had become scare and dear in Vienna. 
Whole taumilies were passing from place to place, 
with all their valuables about their persons. The 
want of water was much felt, the water pipes (as 
betore stated,) huving been cut off by the military. 

On the 2uth, a fresh deputation ot the Diet pro- 
ceeded to Olmutz, in order to set forth, ta the name 
of the Assembly, the illegality of the proclamation 
of Windischgratz, and their hostile tendency, not 
only with reierence to the rights ot the peuple, but 
also to the consimtutdional throne. 

Residences had deen prepared in Ollmutz for the 
diplomatic corps. ‘There nave been some partial 
encounters already between the advanced posts of 
the Croatan army and the Hungarians, During 
more than a week, no post had arrived in Vienna 
trom Berlin, Paris, Prague, or Pesth.“ 

A letter from Ollmutz, of the 21th October, an- 
nounces the arrival there ot Weicker, one of the 
cominissioners of the Diet at Franktort. 

British indian. 

Our dates aretrom Bombay to the 3rd October, 
and from Calcutta to the lsth September. It will 
be remembered that at our last advices Major Ed- 
wardes, supported by a large divisionot troops 
under General Whish, was encamped under the | 
walls of Moultan, and only waiting a battering 
traun to commence the seige of that strong city. | 
Tne English torees, including those of their allies, | 
has been estimated, perhaps not correctly, at 23, 00⁰ 
men, With thirty guns. Besides these, Shere Singh, 
the Durbar leaderof Lahore, bad 3000 men under 
his command, and his tidelity, since bis departure 
from Lahore in May lust, seems not to have been 
duubted. The enemy in Moultanis supposed tu 
have au army of 7UGU to 12, % men, and nity-lwou 
guus. 


Nothwithstanding this apparently superior forco i pas-cd, by immense majorities, 
on the British side, we regret to say, that whether i tions 
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of the enemy, who has had time to organise his 
plans, or whether the Brit.sh General Whish has 
been unequal to the task of crushing the incipient 
rebellion, we have as yet not sutlicient evidence to 
form an opinion, but it seems beyond a doubt that 
the British troops, after a perfectly ineflectual in- 
vestment and bombardment of the city during 
seven days, attended with considerable loss of life, 
were compelled to retire on account of the inade- 
quacy of their forces; and Shero Singh, who per- 
ceived that the English were unequal to the cap- 
ture of the city, passed over to the enemy, and 
rendered the retirement of the British to a distanco 
of eighteen miles trom the city altogether una- 
voidable. 

This perfidy on the part of Shere Singh is but one 
act of a general scheme of treachery to the British 
authorities throughout the whole ofthe Punjaub. 
It is alleged that the Sikhs are in full rebellion, not 
only in Moultan, and in the Hazareh country, at 
the very gates of India, but also in Peshawur, Pa- 
than Kote, and Noorpore; and that even the com- 
pheity of Gholab Singh, the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, is placed beyond a doubt. This, indeed, looks 
like rebellion, Already have several of the Sikh 
Sirdars at Lahore been arres‘ed, and the whole 
Durbar is suspected; and it only requires the La- 
hore country to declare against us, and we then 
shall have the entire territory of the Five Rivers 
upon our hands. The news of the Cabul massacre, 
or of tħe Sikh invasion, is far outweighed in import- 
ance by the present unwelcome tidings. A military 
force of at least 30,000 to 40,000 men will be requir- 
ed to suppress this general movement. 

They who thought the self-denial of the British 
praiseworthy, when Lord Hardinge refused to add 
the whole of the Punjaub to our dominions in In- 
dia, must now perceive their error; and it is clear 
thatthe whole country must, attor this, be annexed 
to our former territories, if those precious conquests 
are to be retained. Sirdar Chutter Singh, the tather 
of Shere Singh, now the ally of Dewan Moolraj, of 
Mooltan, is at the head of the rising inthe Hazerch 
districts, The presence of Major Laurence may 
check the progress of rebellion in Peshawur, but 
the possession of Attock by any of the rebels would, 
we lear, be the signal for a general combination 
against us in that quarter, supported, perhaps, by 
the wild, restless hordes trom Atlyhamstan. 

Wallachia and Moldavia. 

It is reported that 23, 000 Turks are in the occupa- 
tion of Bucharest, and that all business is at a stand. 
It was feared that the Turks would be followed by 
a ferce of 40,000 Russians, and that a collision would 
ensue between them at Balde, as their mutual 
hatred is inextinguishable. 

Central Italy. 

ROME.—We learn trom this city that the Rossi 
ministry had used all its etforts to bring Charles Al- 
vert into the same views as Pius IX. Rosemini in— 
sists on the Diet; Dossi and Pius IX agree on this. 
Rosemini, it is supposed, will be made a cardinal. 

Naples and sicily. 

The Concordia, of the 27th, states that Garribaldi 
had embarhed, with seventy adherents, at Genoa, on 
the 24th, tor Sicily, where he had been invited to 
re hair, to assume the command of the Sicilian army. 

Accounts trom Naples state that the Sicilian u- 
fairs have been settled by the mediation of England 
and France. Sicily remains a part of the Nea poli- 
tan dominions, but ts to be secured a separate Go- 
vernment, and the constitution of 1812. 

The Lucca Gazette, ot the 24th, states that the 
Neapolitan Government bad adhered in principle 
to the Italian Federation. 

The Sicilian Parliament has decreed the suspen- 
sion of the duty on gunpowder and saltpetre, and 
reduced by one-sixth that upon corn. 

Turkey. | 

Another drendful tire has taken place at Pera, 
almost the whole ot which now lies in ashes. About 
three hundred houses have been burned. 


Persia. 
It is expected that there will be no dispute as to 
the succession to the throne, although considerable 
intrigue has been discovered. 


Russia. 

A private letter from Stettia contains an account 
of the Emperor of Russia having made peace with 
Circassia; itis supposed with the intention of being 
able to withdraw his troops from thence, and send 
an army of two o> three hundred thousand mea 
into the principulities’of the Danube. 


Holand. 
The members of the, First Chambers of the States- 
general are couvoked tor the 30th of October. 


Denmark. 

The Hamburgh correspondent of the 30th ultimo 
says, the project of the new Constitution tor the 
kingdom of Deninar« has just been made pubic. It 
3 composed Of eignt sections, divided into thirty 
paragraphs, The legislative power is to be exerci- 
sed by the King aud by the Diet. The royal law of 
suce ssion remains in force, and can only Ce altered 
by a majority of two-thirds of the Diet. In detault 
of a successor to the throne, the Diet will elect a 
King and tix the order ot succession. The electo- 
l body tu embrace ail Lauves of thirty years ol 
age, walh a good repulatioi. 


The Ge: man Erapire.--rranktort 
On the 27th of October the German Parhtalnietit 
two important sec- 
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of the new German Constitution. The tirst of 
e 1 21 a ai om 2 


empire can form one state with non- Germanic 
countries; and the second enacts, that if a German 
country is under the rule ofthe same sovereign with 
a nun-German one, the relations of the two coun- 
tries are to be settled according to the principles of 
a mere personal union. It remains to be seen in 
what manner it will be attempted to apply these 
enactments to the Austrian empire, which they 
would throw into inextricable confusion. 


Prussia. 

A leter from Berlin, of the 26th, mn 

“The city is exceedingly agitated. lacards from 
M. Held had called on the burgesses, in the provi- 
sion of a speedy siege, to procure a supply of pro- 
visions. According to that gentleman, whatever 
may be the issue of the events of Vienna, reaction 
would prepare a coup de main at Bertin. This 
caused great uneasiness amongst the people; but 
this was not all. Near the arsenala vessel was being 
loaded with arms and amunition; the people wish- 
ed to prevent tho vessel from departing. A battal- 
ion of the burgher guard refused to march against 
them. M. Rimpler wro'e to the President ot the 
Council, praying him to retard the departure of the 
vessel for twenty-four hours. The answer has not 
yet arrived, but it is probable that it will be as M. 
Rimpler recommended.“ 

The Gazette de Colos ne says, a congress of the 
bourgeoire guard is to be held in Berlin about the 
middle of the present month, to which all the bour- 
geoise guard of Prussa are to be invited,in order 
to lay down rules and fixed principles for their 
future guidance. 


Venezuela. 
The Kingston (Jamaica) Journal of the 26th 


ult, has important {intelligence as to the state of 
affairs in Venezuela It states that a letter has 
been received by a gentleman in Kingston, con- 
taining the information that Gen. Monagas had 
offered to come to terms with Gen. Paez for the 
surrender of Maracaibo, but that the latter v ould 
not accede to the proposals made to him. The 


Journal adds: 


“The fact is, that Monagas had becn starved into 
a surrender by the presence of Gen. Pacz's fleet 
which was lying,in the barbor of Maracaibo, and 
which prevented vessels from entering to land their 
cargoes of provisions. We are, however, told that 
during the occupancy of the town by Monagas and 
his party, the greatest atrocities had been com mit- 
ted upon the temale portion of the inhabitants.— 
‘These were made to yield to the brutalising lusts of 
their oppressors, Which was heightened by the state 
of starvationthey veresuflering. Great numbers of 
Monagas’ men were deserting his party, and joining 
Gen. Paez’s, and we are told that no less than twen- 
ty five of them were captured, and shot by order of 
Gen. Monagas.” 

Jamaica. ` 

Kingston Jamaica, papers to the 29th ult. have 

been received at New Orleans, 


The Legislature assembled on the 26th ultime, 
pursuant to the proclatnation of the Governor, with 
the usual formalities. In the message delivered by 
Sir Charles Grey, on that occasion, he very feeling- 
ly alluded to the depressed state of the planting in- 
terest, and offers his mjnistration, in any way that 
is possible and legal, to mitigate the evils arising 
therefrom. In many parts of the Islind, the labor- 
ers, (emancipated uegroes,) had, submitted to a re- 
duction in tue rate of wages. i 

Lanor.— Ir the Journal, of the 24th, is the fol- 
lowing: 

“We are pleased to learn, from several sources, 
that in districis where there is competition, the la- 
borers have consented to a consid: rable reduction 
in the price of labor. We learn that this is so, more 
especially, in the Plantain-Garden River distriet, 
where a large number of! Atticans ate, located. It 
will require, however, an enormous reduction, to 
enable Sugar to be produced at the present market 
price. : 


Che Presidency. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 
We resume the publication of the proceedings of this 
Convention, continued from page 77 of the Regis- 
ler. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Battimore, May 24, 1849. 


The delegates met, according to adjournment, 
at 9 o’clock (his morning, 

The minutes of yesterday were read and ap- 
proved. 

Au it quiry was made of the Chair by a Dele- 
gate, if the Democratic members of Congress 
were not entilicd to seats on the floor. S renu- 
ous obsecligns, however, were wade to such ine 
vidious disimetwehs in favor of members ul Con- 
gress or any other Juactionurtes, 
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of Congress and the Delegates to the Maryland 
Democratic State Convention to the galleries. 

Mr. Kettlewell proposed as a substitute, (hat 
the City Commissioners of Baltimore be reques- 
ted lo examine the condition of the building, and 
report whether it would be safe to admit specta- 
tors to the galleries. 

Mr. Flourney, of Georgia, objected In strong 
terms to any distinctions being made, and con- 
tended that every body should be admitted on an 
equa! footing, or none. N 

After an hour spent in very useless and discur- 
sive debate, the whole subject was laid on the 
table. l 

Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, proposed 
that all soldiers of the Revolution, now in the 
city, be admitted to seats on the floor, which was 
carried. 5 

Mr. Boggs, of North Carolina, then submitted 
a pleamble and resolution to the effect that, 
whereas, there are two sets of delegates from 
New York, each claiming to represent the Demo- 
cralic party of that State; and whereas, it is im- 
possible for the Convention to decide advisedly 
upon this important and intricate question, having 
no evidence eie them but that furnished by the 
mutually interested parties: and whereas, it was 
conceded that each delegation represented a large 
section of the democracy of the State of New 
York, and in view of the importance of having 
the Empire State fully represented, therefore 

Resolved, That both sets of delegates be admit- 
ted to seats in this Convention, and both be enti- 
tled to vote on all questions, at the wish of the 
mover. 

The order of the day was called, and Mr. 
Boggs’ preamble and resolution Were laid on the 
table for the present. 

The order of the day was on the resolution to 
allow twa from each of the opposing New York 
Delegations to be heard before the Convention iu 
defence of their respective claims—each speech 
to be limited to one hour. 

The resolution having been adopted: 

Senator Dickinson, on behalf of the Old 
Hunkers,” ascended the platform and opened the 
discussion. He commenced by adverting to the 
necessity and utility of strict party organization, 
and asserted that the delegation with which he 
was associated represented the regularly organ- 
ized democracy of New York. They had been 
charged with degrading themselves, by submitting 
toa test in the extraction of a pledge before 
their particular claims were acted upon, but he 
would to God that all Democrats might even be 
so degraded, by submitting to such test. It was 
democratic and constitutional to exact such 
pledges, and all democratic and constitutional 
usage and precedent were in favor of the course 
they bad pursued. 

He then went into an extended history of the 
party difficulties in New Tork; the causes of their 
existence and the disastrous effects they had pro- 
duced upon the party, Jeading to distraction and 
_ defeat. He contended that the Delegates here 

present, chosen under the authority of the Syra- 
cuse Convention, represented a great majority of 
the democracy of ine State, and that the others 
claiming seats here under the Herkimer Conven- 
tion had gone oul from the councils and usages 
of the Democratic party without just cause of 
complaint. + 

He next proceeded to advert to the great and 
exciting cause of disunion, which had led to the 
appearance here of two rival sets of claimants 
for seats. This he contended was to be found in 
the fact that the Syracuse Convention had laid on 
the table, by a decided majority, the resolutions 
proposed and supported by those who afterwards 
called another Convention at Herkimer and Uti- 
ca, which resolutions declared in strong and em- 
phatic terms against the extension or introduction 

of slavery into any territory hereafter to be ac- 
quired: by the United States. 

The allotted hour expired, when the speaker 
had vot concluded his argument. He was fol- 
lowed by 

Mr. J. C. Smith, in advocacy of the Herkimer, 
or “ Baroburner” delegates. He asserted that 
‘the first cause of division in the party was the 
effort of the Hunkers to secure and retain all the 
offices at the expense and to the detriment of the 
credit of the Stale. Those with whom he was 
politically associated had burned the barn to 
drive these rats from the public granary, and 
hence their name. The Hunkers hunkered alter 
o fice, and hence their name. 

Mr. S. next alluded to the remark of Mr. 
D ickinson, that he considered it no degradation 


to submit to the test exacted from them by the 
Committee on Credentials; he (Mr. S.) doubted 
if Mr. D. had sufficient moral sense to discern 
what the degradation was. (Hisses and cheers.) 
For himself, he had been admitted to the Demo- 
cratic church long since, and would not submit to 
the exaction of any degrading and invidious tests. 
In the Convention of the democracy of the State 
of New York, which nominated Silas Wright for 
Governor, a test had been applied between the 
two segments of the party aud Mr. Wright was 
nominated by a triumphant majority, but the spi- 
rit of that test had not been carried out at the 
polls; there had been treason and defection, and 
its perpetrators were marked. 

At the death of the lamented Wright, the con- 
sérvative faction again reared its head, and at 
the Syracuse Convention, the old Canal Conmis- 
sioners and broken down office-holders were con- 
trolling its influence to break down Mr. Flagg, a 
long tried and consistent Democrat, and the warm 
personal friend of Silas Wrizet. These men 
having obtained by fraud a working majority in 
that Convention, disregarded in every respect the 
rights of the minority aud the usages of the De- 
mocracy, and thus accomplished their designs. 
Then first was heard a proposal for a separate or- 
ganization. As to the Herkimer meeting, it did 
not profess to be a regular meeting of the Demo- 
cracy of the State of New York, but only of 
those persons who felt themselves aggrieved and 
were justly indignant at the arbitrary and over- 
bearing conduct of the majority in the Syracuse 
Convention. i ae 

To a party then divided, the Utica Convention 
was offered as a conciliatory movement in con- 
formity with the party usages. A call for a con- 
venlion was made for the nomination of State 
officers, and for the consideration of other mat- 
ters. [Here Mr. S. went into a minute history 
of the quarrel, which it is unnecessary to report.] 
The Democrats, who had moved in the Herki- 
mer Convention, as well as in the Syracuse Con- 
vention, went into legislative caucus, and a con- 
vention was called at Utica—a Convention in- 
tended to offer opportunity for compromise and 
to enable all partes to unite and organize on the 
old grounds. His friends had been stigmatized 
in order to prejudice them with Southern dele- 
gates, but they had been stigmatized wrong- 
fully as far as the action of the Herkimer Cun- 
vention was concerned. The Herkimer plat- 
form was abandoned, after the call of the Utica 
Convention by a Legislative Democratic cau- 
cus. 

Mr. S. said that the Syracuse men went into two 
legislative caucuses, and after they had been 
outvoted in both, they had no right to dispute the 
authority of either on the genuine character of a 
convention callec under their auspices and at 
their recommendation. 

Mr. S. disclaimed for himself and those with 
whom he acted the title of Abolitionists; they 
regarded the political abolitionists as their foes. 
No set of inen in the Union stood up firmer for 
the doctrine of State Rights, and for the preser- 
vation of all the constitutional guarantees of the 
State institutions, than the democracy of New 
York. They were in favor of extending to all 
the new States of the Union framed from terri. 
tory now ours, or hereafter to be acquired, all 
the provisions of the ordinance framed by 
‘Thomas Jefferson, and extended over the North- 
western territory. He concluded by saying, lor 
himself aud associates, that if they were not ac- 
cepted—if they should be refused those seats as 
delegates here, to which they believed them- 
selves in all justice entitled, they should go out— 
conquered, it was true, but with the democratic 
banner still flying, and with the principles and 
precepts of Jetierson still inscribed upon its 
lolds. en: 

Mr. Foster followed on behalf of tbe Hun- 
kers,” and was replied to by Preston King. 

Preston King avowed for himself and those he 
re presented, that they were unsompromisingly 
opposed to the extension of slavery in new States 
and in-erritories hereafter to be acquired. The 
Democracy of Ohio had by solemn resolution 
occupied the same ground, and if they (the 
“ Barnburners ”) were excluded from the Con- 
vention on that ground alone, there would be an 
end of the Democratic party, it would be dis- 
banded. The Democracy ot New York would 
never submit that the party should be made the 
carrier ot slavery throughout the Jand. The 
Wilmot Proviso was taken from the fae” famed 
ordinance of the Democratic faith—Democracy 
was the same when it was first written and in 


1847—and that Proviso must. and shall be sus- 

tained, whatever may be the decision of the Con- 

5 as lo the rights of delegates to seats 
ere. 

He repudiated for the Democracy of New 
York a submission to any dishonorable tests of 
their political faith, but they would carry out 
those political principles long recognized as 
genuine to the faith of the Democratic party. 

Mr. King spoke but a few moments, but his re- 
marks were the cause of much excitement in 
the Convention. 

Mr. Doolittle, “ Barnburner,“ followed, and 
strongly protested to the test applied to them 
by the Committee of Credentials. He appealed 
to the Convention not to commit an act of 
Selo de se, which would dissolve it in five mi- 
nutes. 

C. C. Cambreleng, ‘* Barnburner,’’ concluded 
the debate by avowing that if the pariy he acted 
with, the old guard of Democracy, were exclu- 
ded, they would give no pledge to support the 
nominee of the Convention, but act as they 
thought fit in the premises. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, then obtained the 
floor, aud submitted a resolution, declaring that 
the Democratic National Convention, after hear- 
ing the arguments of the contending delegations 
decide that the “ Syracuse Delegates” were en- 
titled to seats on this Moor. 

After much time spent in the discussion of 
questions of order, a motion was made by a de- 
legate from Pennsyvania to adjourn till 5 o’clock, 
but it was negalived. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials 
was then taken up, god Mr. Yancey obtained the 
floor. He insisted that but one delegation from 
the Democracy of New York was present. The 
Barnburners, by their organs, have shown them- 
selves to be factious Whigs in disguise and Abo- 
litionisis, who made the Wilmot: Proviso the cor- 
ner stone of their political edifice. On that 
question they demanded that their claims as de- 
legates here should be decided? They would in an 
anti-democratic manner confine the South to the 
borders it now occupies, and appropriate to 
themselves of the North àll the broad acres 
hereafter to be acquired. He insisted that the 
General Government had no right to establish or 
abolish slavery anywhere—it was for the States 
alone to decide whether slavery should exist 
within their borders—it was purely a State ques- 
tion. 

Alter Mr. Yancey had concluded, an adjourn- 
ment was carried until 5 o’clock, P. M. - 


EVENING SESSION. 


The question pending being on the second to 
the previous question. 

Mr. Yancey said he had been requested to 
withdraw his motion to the previous question ; 
and (hough the gentleman who desired to speak 
had decliued to renew the motion, be neverthe- 
less felt constrained to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Meade offered the following as a substi- 
tute for the resolution of the comu, iitee, but it 
was declared not to be in order. 

Resolved, that this Convention having heard the 
statements and arguments of both delegations 
from the State of New Yoik, and being satis- 
fied that the Syracuse Convention was regularly 
convened according to usage, and had full au- 
thority to prescribe the rules by which the 
Democratic party-of New York should be or- 
ganized, and that the rules prescribed by that 
Convention have not since been abrogated by 
at. y competent authority, is of opinion that the 
delegation usually called the Syracuse and Al- 
bany delegations, are the legitimate representa- 
tives of the Democracy oi New York. 

Resolved, therefore, that said delegation be, and 
they are heseby aumitted as members ol this 
Convention. ; 

‘The Convention was addressed by Messrs. Mc- 
Allister, of Geo., R. P. Thompson, of New 
Jersey, Strange, of North Carolina, Yancey of 
Ala., Hannegan and Turney, for aud against the 
proposition. Alr. Turney renewed the demand for 
the previous question. 

Ihe Chair. Is there a second for the previous 
question ? 

Mr. Clarke, of Kentucky moved to lay the 
report of the committee on the table. 

he Chair ruled the motion out of order. 

rr. Clarke contended that os the house was 
not dividing upon a question, the motion to lay on 
the table wasn order. 

The Chair maintained his decision; and, af- 
ter further discussion on points of order 
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The question was taken upon seconding the de 
mand for the previous question. 

The State of New Hampshire called for the 
vote by States; and the States being called, the 
result was as follows: 

In the affirmative—Maine, eight votes; Ver- 
mont, six; Rhode Island, ſour; Pennsylvania, 
twenty-six; Delaware, three; Maryland, eight; 
Virginia, seventeen ; North Carolina, eleven; 
South Carolina, nine; Georgia, ten; Florida, 
three; Alabama, eight; Mississippi, six; Lou- 
isiana, six; Texas, four; Arkansas, three; 
Tennessee, four; Kentucky, two; Ohio, twenty- 
three; Indiana, twelve ; Illinois, nine; Michigan, 
re ; lowa, four; Missouri, six; Wisconsin, tour 
—2Ul. 

In the negatire— Maine, one vote; New Hamp- 
shire, six ; Massachusetts, twelve ; Connecticut, 
six, New Jersey, seven; Alabama, one; Ten- 
5 seven ; Kentucky, ten; Missouri, one 
So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. Bartley, of Ohio, modified his amendment, 
so as to admit both New York delegations with 
on) the vote of the State in the electoral col- 
ege. 

The question being put upon this amendment, 
New Hampshire cailed for the vote by States; 
ang the States being called, the vote was as fol- 
OWS : x 

Those voting in the affirmative, were—Maine, 
nine voles; New Hampshire, six ; Massachusetts, 
ele ven; Vermont, five; Rhode Island, two; Con- 
necticut, six; New Jersey, seven; Pennsylvania, 
nineteen ; Delaware, one; Mary land, two; Tex- 
as, four; ‘Fennessee, nine; Kentucky, ten; Ohio, 
fourteen; Indiana, seven; Illinois, nine; lowa, 
four; Missouri, one—126. . 

Those voting in the negative, were — Massachu- 
retts, one; Vermont, one; Rhode Island, two; 
Pennsylvania, seven; Delaware, two; Maryland, 
five; Virginia, seventeen; North Carolina, elev- 
en; South Carolina, nine; Georgia, ten; Flori- 
da, three; Alabama, nine; Mississippi, six ; 
Louisiana, six; Arkansas, three: Tennessee, 
four; Kentucky, two; Ohio, nine; Indiana, five ; 
een five; Missouri, four; Wisconsin, four 
—125. 

So the amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was agreed to. 

The vote having been taken— 

Mr. Commander, of South Carolina, said that 
there had been a mistake in recording the vote of 
Texas, and he asked time to enable the delega- 
tion to consult. 

A member from Texas. The gentleman is not 
a Texan, and has no right to speak for Texas. 
Our vote is correct. (Applause.) 

The vote was then aunounced— 126 to 125, 
amid great confusion. 

The Chair reminded the Convention that the 
vole recurred upon the amendment as amended. 

Mr. Reeder, of Pennsylvania, moved that the 
Convention adjourn until to-morrow morning, at 
9 o'clock. ` 

The queslion being then put upon the motion 
to adjourn, it was decided ın the affirmative, and 
the Convention adjourned, 


FOURTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Battimore, May 25, 1848. 


The President called the Convention to order 
at half past 9 o’clock, when the minutes of yes- 
terday were read. 

The Chair stated that in announcing the vote 
taken last evening upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Bartley,) 
allowing both the New York delegations to take 
their seats in the convention, with no more than 
the electoral vote of the Stute, a mistake had oc- 
curred ; which, however, did not vary the re- 
sult. The vote was, yeas, 126, nays 124, instead 
of 126 to 125. 

The question was then stated upon agreeing 
to Mr. Yancey’s amendment as amended by Dr. 
- Bartley. 

lr. Houston, of Texas, rose for an explana- 

tion, but was ruled out of order. 

M. Yancey rose to a point of order. The pro- 
cecding was irregular altogetter. By the rules 
of tbe house, a motion to commit was a privi- 
leged question, and must have precedence of all 
amendments, Ihe amendment (so called) of 
the gentieman from Connecticut (Mr. Toucey) 
was hot an ainendment, but a motion, and the 
question should first have been taken upon that 
motion. 


Tue Chair overruled the point of order, and 
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again stated the question upon the amendment as 
amended. 

The State of Pennsylvania called for the vote 
by States. 

The States being accordingly called, the vote 
was as follows: 

In the afirmalive—Maine, nine votes; New 


Hampshire, six; Vermont, five; Massachu- 
setts, nine; Rhode Island, two: Connecti- 
cut, six; New Jersey, seven; Ponnsylvania,|twen- 
ty-six ; Delaware, one; Maryland, three ; 
Texas, four; Tennessee, nine; Kentucky, ten; 
Ohio, ten; Indiana, nine; Illinois, nine; Iowa, 
four ; and Missouri, one — 130. 

In the negative - Massachusetts, two votes; 
Vermont, one; Rhode Island, two; Delaware. 
two; Maryland, five; Virginia seventeen; North 
Carolina, eleven, South Carolica, nine; Georgia, 
ten ; Florida, three; Alabama, nine; Mississippi, 
six; Louisiana, six; Arkansas, three; Tennes- 
see, four; Kentucky, two; Ohio, twelve; Indiana, 
two; Michigan, five; Missouri, fire; and Wis- 
c nein, four—120. 

One (Mass.) absent, and one (Indiana) divi- 
ded. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Chair stated that the question recurred 
upon the original amendment (Mr. Toucey’r) 
as amended. 

The vote being called for by States, the roll 
was called, with the following result: 

In the affirmative— Maine, nine votes; New 
Hampshire, six; Massachusetts, len; Vermont, 
six; Rhode Island, two; Connecticul, two; New 
Jersey, seven ; Pennsylvania, twenty-six; Dela- 
aware, one; Maryland, three; Texas, four; 
Tennessee, nine; Kentucky, ten; Ohio, ten; 
Indiana, nme; Iilinois, nine; lowa, four; ana 
Missouri, two—133. 

In the negative, Massachusetts, two votes, 
Rhode Island, two; Delaware, two; Maryland, 
five; Virginia, seventeen; North Carolina, eleven; 
Soutb Carolina, nine; Georgia, ten; Florida, 
three; Alabama, nine; Mississippi, 9x; Loui- 
siana, 61x; Arkansas, three; Tennessee, four; 
Kentucky, two; ludiana, twelve; Michigan, 
five; Missouri, four; and Wisconsin, ſour— 118. 

So the original proposition, as amended, was 
finally agreed to. It is as follows: 

Resolved, That both sets of delegates now pre- 
sent and asking admission from the State of New 
York be, and they are hereby admitted to a full 
participation in all the privileges und proceed- 
ings of this Convention, and be authorized to 
cast seventy-two votes for the State of New 
York, being the whole number of delegates 
claiming seats from that State, and that the vote 
and strength of every other State be relatively 
increased, 

The Chair announced the result of the vote, 
and said: Gentlemen, the original resolution, as 
amended, is carried, and this house have agreed 
to receive both delegations, from New York as 


members. We now introduce them to the 
brotherhood of this Convention, (Loud ap. 
plause.) 


The names of Lewis Texada and J. S. Gil- 
bert, were reported by the Committee on Cre 
dentials, as delegates from the State of Louisi- 
ans. 

Mr. Hannegan rose to offer a resolution, 
which he felt to be bis duty to submit, in accor- 
dance with the instructions of bis State, assem- 
bled on the 8th of January last in convention. 
He had hitherto taken no part in the proceedings 
of this Convention, except generally with his 
Democratic brethren, aud he had forborn to 
vole upon any question before the house. Re- 
garding as he did the right of instruction—com- 
ing as his had, too, from the fountain head, the 
Democratic State Convention—he felt himself 
bound to submit the resolution which he held in 
bis hand. He would first read the resolution 
passed by that Convention. 

[Mr. II. here read a resolution passed by the Con- 
vention referred to, in which the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso is entirely repudiated, and instruct- 
ing their delegates to the National Convention to op- 
pose il in every manner and shape. 

Ju conclusion, Mr. Hannegan submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat the New York delegation, known 
as the Syracuse delegation, are rightfully entitled 
to cast the vote of said State in this Convention. 

The Chair stated the question upon the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Me. Hamlin rose to a point of order. The 
Convention had adopted the rules of the’ House 
vi, Representatives tor its goverument. One of 
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the rules of that House provided that one day’s 
notice shall be given before an alteration or 
amendment of a rule shall be made. The Con- 
vention had also adopted a special rule, providing 
that each State shall decide for itself the manner 
in which the vote of said State shall be given. 
The resolution submitted by the gentleman from 
Indiana proposed the abrogation of that special 
rule, which could not be done without one day's 
previous nolice, and it was therefore out of oc- 
der. : l 

The Chair overruled the point of order. 

Mr. Turney moved to lay the resolution upon 
the table. 

Mr. Dickinson asked permission of the Con- 
vention to read a paper from the Syracuse dele- 
gates, personal to the Convention itself, and ne- 
cessary to be read for its inſormatiop before the 
vote on the pending question should be taken. 

Mr. Turney withdrew his motion for the pur- 
pose stated. ; 

Mr. Dickinson then read a protest. 

The motion to lay upon the table being then 
renewed, the vote was taken by States. : 

The State of New York being called, a motion 
was made to excuse her from voting. 

A conversation ensued upon points of order. 

Mr. Cambreleng, of the Utica delegates, sta- 
ted that New York declined voting. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said that one of the 
rules of the House of Representatives provided 
that no member should be allowed to volte upon 
any question in which he was personally interes- 
ted. The motion to excuse was therefore out of 
order, and the New York delegation had no right 
to vole. 

The Chais was of opinion that there was no 
such rule; but upon reference to the rules of the 
House he ascertained that the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Jones) was correct, and there- 
fore ruled (hat neither of the New York delega- 
tions had a right to vote. l 

The call was then proceeded with, and the re- 
sult was announced as follows: 

In the affrmalive—Maine, nine votes; New 
Hampshire, six; Massachusetts, twelve; Ver- 
mont, six; Rhode Island, two; Connecticut, 
six; New Jersey, seven; Pennsylvania, twenty- 
six; Delaware, one; Maryland, eight, Geor- 
gia, three; Alabama, Line; Texas, four; Ten- 
nessee, nine; Kentucky, eleven; Ohio, twelve; In- 
diana, ten; Illinois, nine; Michigan, one; lowa, 
four; Missouri, two— 157. 

In the negative Rhode Island, two; Dela- 
ware, two ; Virginia, seventeen; North Carolina, 
cleven; Sou: h Carolina, nme, Georgia, seven; 
Florida, three; Mississippi, six; Louisiana, six; 
Arkansas, three ; Tennessee, four; Kentucky, 
one; Ohio, eleven; Indiana, one; Michigan, 
four; Missouri, four; Wisconsin, ſour—95. 

So the resolution submitted by Mr. Hanuegao 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Sanderson, of Pennsylvania, said, as the 
organization of the Convention was now com- 
pleted, he proposed that they proceed to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the Fresidency. (Applause. ) 
He submitted the following resolution; upon 
which he demanded the previous question. 

Resolved, that this Convention do now proceed 
to the nomination of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Cambreleng, of the Utica delegation of 
New York, asked permission for tbat delegation 
to retire for consultation ; which was granted. 

Mr. Turney stated that one of his colleagues 
bəd a communication from the President of the 
United States, that he desired, by the unanimous 
consent ol the Convention, to read to the houso. 

Leave being granted, 

Mr. John G. M. Ramsey took the stand, and 
said: I beg leave to remark, that I have re- 
ceived from the President of the United States a 
letter containing ane which [ am authorized, on 
the occurrence of a contingency therein refer- 
red to, to communicate to this body. From con- 
versation with gentlemen, it appears to me that 
contingency has now arisen, in which the views 
or true position of the President should be made 
known to the Convention, and as 1 know of no 
better mode of ellecting that, I hand to the Pre- 
sident the letter to which I have alluded, with a 
request that it shall be read. 


Washington City, May 20th, 1848. 


Dear Sin: From speculations which have 
appeared in some of the public journals, and 
from ſcequent enquiries which have been made 
oÙ me, by-many political friends, some of them 
delegates ty the-Democratic National Conven- 
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tion, which will assemble at Baltimore on the 
22nd igst., I am induced to suppose that it may 
be the desire of some of my friends to propose 
My re-nomination, as the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for the office of President of the Uni 
ted States. ~ 

Should you ascertain that euch is the inten. 
tion of any of the delegates, I desire. through 
you to communicate to thé Convention that I am 
not a candidate for the nomination; and that 
any use of my name with that view which may 
be contemplated, is without any agency or desire 
on my part. 

The purpose declared in my letter of the 12th 
of June, 1844, in accepting the nomination ten- 
dered to me by the Democratic National Con- 
Vvenlion of that year, remains unchanged, and 
to relieve the Convention from any possible em- 
darressment which the suggestion of my name 
might produce in “ making a freer selection of a 
successor who may be best calculated to give ef- 
fect to their will and guard all the interests of 
our beloved country,“ I deem it proper to reite- 
rate the sentiments contained in that letter. Since 
my election I have often expressed the sincere 
desire, which | still feel, to retire to private life 
at the close of my present term. ` 

I entertain the confident hope and belief that 
my Democratic friends of the Convention will 
unfte in the harmonious nomination of some ci- 
tigen to succeed me, who, if elected, will firm- 
by maintain and carry out the great political prin- 


' Giples embodied in the resolutions adopted by 


the Democratic National Convention in 1844— 
principles which it has been the earnest endea- 
vor and the constant aim of my administration 
40 preserve and pursue ; and upon the observance 
of which, in my opinion, mainly depended the 
prosperity and permanent welfare of our coun- 


_ Lf, on reviewing the history of my administra- 

tion, and the remarkable events, foreign and do- 
mestic, which have attended it, it shall be the 
judgment of my countrymen that I have ad- 
hered to these principles, and faithfully per- 
formed my duty, the measure of my ambition 
is full, and I am compensated for all the labors, 
cates end anxielies, which are inseparable from 
oe high station which I have been called to 

I shall ever cherish sentiments of deep grati’ 
tude io my fellow-citizens, for the confidence 
they reposed in me, in elecling me to the mcst 
distinguished and responsivie public trust on 
earth. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should add, tbat 
it will be no less my duty than it will be my 
sincere pleasure, as a cilizen, to unite with my 
‘Democratic friends in the support of the nomi- 
nees of the Convention for the offices of Pre- 
sident aud Vice President of the United States. 
With great respect, | am your obedient ser- 
vant, - JAMES K. POLK, 

To Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, of Tennessee. 


The reading of the letter was followed by 


loud and continued applause. 


Mr. Turney inquired if the gentleman from 
Tennessee had the letter referred to in the com- 
Munication just read? | 

The Chair proceeded to put the question upon 
seconding the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. Yancey moved to lay the resolution of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Sanderson) 
upon the table for the present, for the purpose of 
appointing a committee to report a platform upon 
which a Presidential candidate was to be nomina- 
ted. 

The Chair ruled the motion out of order, until 
after the vote had been taken upon the previous 


: question. 


Mr. Yancey appealed from this decision, and 


culled for the reading of the rule, making a mo- 
tion to Jay upon the table a privileged question. 


The Chair read the rule, and staled to the 
bouse an argument in support of his decision. 

Mr. Yancey asked permission to say a word in 
teply. 

Die Chair intimated that the gentlemen from 
Alabama bad not listened to his statement of the 
question. : i 

Mr. Yancey assured the Chair that he had heard 
and perfectly understood his point. 

The Chair. Will the gentleman state the point 
made by the Chair? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. Yancey. The Chair has stated his posi- 
tion so clearly, that I fear I would do injustice to 
him if I should undertake to re-state it. 

The Chair called upon Mr. Edwards, one of the 
Vice Presidents, to sustain bis decision. 


Me. Howard expressed the hope that the gen- 


tleman from Alabama would withdraw his ap- 
peal, as he was certainty mistaken in relation to 
the construction of the rule in question. 

Mr. Yancey declined to withdraw, contending 
that a motion to lay upon the table could be en- 
lertained, pending the question upon seconding 
the previous question. 

The question being put upon the appeal, the 
Convention sustained the decision of the Chair. 

The previous question was then seconded. 

Mr. Yancey renewed his motion to lay upon 
the table ; and upon this question the vote was 
taken by States, with the following result—Yeas, 
21—Nays, 232. : 

So the motion to lay upon the table was not 
agreed to. 

The main question was then ordered; and be- 
ing put upon the adoption of the resolution, it 
was agreed to viva voce. 

Mr. Mc Candless, of Pennsylvania: I nomi- 
nate, io the name of the Democracy of my State, 
the distinguished son of Pennsylvania, James 
Buchannan. (Applause.) And, asan omen of 
success and harmony, allow me to direct your 
attention to the red and white rose blended. 
(Loud applause.) Here it is, sir! (Exhibiting 
the beautifulemblem.) It is the gift of a lady 
to this Convention, and I beg to present it to our 
New York friends. ( Applause.) 

The ‘ruses were handed to the New York dele- 
gations, but both declined to receive the offer- 
ing. 

Mr.Ellis, of Mississippi: I beg leave to nomi- 
nate Lewis Cass, of Michigan, as President of 
the United States. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hamlin of Maine: 1 beg leave to pre- 
sent the name of Levi Woodbury of New Hamp- 
shire. (Applause. ) 

Several motions of adjournment to various 
hours were made, iu order to allow the delega- 
tions to consult; but they were all negatived. 

The Convention then proceeded to the first 
ballot, with the following result: l 


For Lewis Cass—Vermont, four votes; Rhode 
Island, one; Delaware, three; Maryland, six; 
Virginia, seventeen; Mississippi, six; Louisiana, 
six; Texas, four; Arkansas, three; Tennessee; 
seven; Kentucky, seven; Ohio, twenty-three ; 
Indiana, twelve; Ilinois, nine; Michigan, 
five; lowa, one.; Missouri, seven; Wisconsin 
ſour— 125. 

For James Buchannan, —- New Jersey, seven 
votes; Pennsylvania, twenty-six; North Caroli. 
na, ten; Georgia, two; Alabama, ſonr; Tennes- 
see, two; Kentucky, one; lowa, three —55. 


For Levi Woodbury— Maine, nine votes; New 
Hampshire, six; Massachusetts, twelve; Ver- 
mont, two; Rhode Island, three; Connecticut, 
six; Maryland, two; North Carolina, one; 
Georgia, five; Alabama, five; Tennessee, one; 
Kentucky, one—53. 3 

For George M. Dallas, — Georgia, 3. 

For W. J. North, — Tennessee, three; and 
Kentucky, three — 6. e 

For John C. Calhoun, — South Carolina, 9. 

New York did not vote, and Florida declined 
to vote. 

So there was no choice, aud a second ballot 
was ordered. . 

The States haviog been called a second time, 
the result was as follows: 


For Lewis Cass, — Massachusetts, three votes; 
Vermont, jour; Rhode Island, one; Dela ware, 
(bree ; Maryland, six; Virginia, seventeen; Geor- 
gia, four; Mississippi, six ; Louisiana, six, Texas, 
four; Arkansas, three; Teunessee seven; Koen- 
tucky, eight; Ohio, twenty-three; lud iana, 
twelve; Illinois, nine; Michigan, five; lowa, 
one; Missouri, seren; Wisconsin, fotr—133. 

For James Buchanan,—New Jersey, seven 
votes; Pennsylvania, twenty-six ; North Caroli- 
na, ten; Georgia, one; Alabama, four; Ten- 
nessee, two; Kentucky, oue; lowa, three— 
54. 


For Levi Moodbury,— Maine, nine; New 
Hampsire, six; Massachusetts, nine; Vermont, 
two; Rhode Island, three; Connecticut, six; 
Maryland, two; North Carolina, one; South 
Carolina, nine; Georgia, two; Alabama, five; 
Tennessee, one; Kentucky, one—56. 

For George M. Dallas,—Georgia, 3; 

For W. J. Worth,—Tennessee, three; Ken- 
tucky, three—6 £ ; 

New York did not vote, and Florida wss ex- 
cused from voting. 

So there was again no choice, 


è 
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A motion to adjourn until 4 o'clock was here 
made and negatived. 

The States being then called a third time, the 
result was as follows :— l 


For Lewis Cass,—Massachusetts, five votes? 
Vermont, four ; Rhode Island, four; Delaware, 
three; Maryland, six; Virginia, seventeen; 
North Carolina, eleven; Georgia, eight; Missis- 
sippi, six; Louisiana, six; Texas four; Arkan- 
sas, three ; Tennessee, seven; Kentucky, eight; 
Ohio, twenty-three ; Indiana, twelve; Illinois, 
nine; Michigan, five; Iowa, four; Missouri, 
seven; Wisconsin, four—156. 


For James Buchanan,—New Jersey, six; Penn - 
sylvania, twenty-six; Alabama, ſour; Tennes- 
see, two; Kentucky, one—40 


For Levi Woodbury — Maine, nine; N. Hamp- 
shire, six; Massachusetts, seven} Vermont, 
two; Connecticut, six; Maryland, two; South 
Carolina, nine; 1 Georgia, two; Florida, three; 
Alabama, five; Tennessee, one; Kentucky, one 
—53. 

For W. J. Worth,—Tennessee, three; Ken- 
tucky, two—5. l 

New York did not vote- 

So there was again no choice. 

A motion to adjourn until 4 o'clock was here 
made and negatived. : ` 

The States being then called for the fourth 
time, the vote was as follows : l 

For Lewis Cass, — Massachusetts, eight votes; 
Vermont, six ; Rhode Island four; New Jersey, 
seven, Delaware, three; Maryland, six Vir- 
ginia, seventeen; North Carolina, eleven; South 
Carolina, nine; Georgia, ten; Mississippi, six; 
Louisiana, six; Texas, four ; Arkansas, three; Ten- 
nessee, seven; Kentucky, eight; Ohio, twenty- 
three; Indiana, twelve; Illinois, nine; Michi- 
gan, five; Iowa, four; Missouri seven; Wiscon- 
sin, four—179 


For James Buchanan,—Pennsylvania, twenty- 
six , Alabama, four ; Tennessee, two; Kentucky, 
one — 33. : 

For Levi Woodbury—Maine, nine; N. Hamp- 
shire, six; Massachusetts, four; Connecticut, 
six, Maryland, two; Florida, three; Alabama, 
five; Tennessee, two; Kentucky, one—38. 

For W. J. Worth,—Kentucky, one vote. 

For W. O. Buller,— Tennessee, two votes; 
Kentucky, one—3. _ 

New York did not vote. 

Whole number of votes 254—necessary to a 
choice 170. ö 

So LEWIS CASS, of Michigan, having re- 
ceiveu two thirds of the whole number of votes 
cast— 

The Chair declared him duly nominated by 
the Convention, as the candidate for President. 

The announcement of this result by the Chair 
was fullowed by enthusiastic and long continued 
applause, the members of the various delega- 
tions almost universally springing to their feet, 
aod uniting io one spirit-stsrring shout of appro- 
bation. . 

Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, rose simultane- 
ously with Mr. Bryce, of Louisiana, to move 
that those States whose delegates had not voled 
for General Cass, might have an opportunity of 
changing their vote, so that the nomination 
might be unanimous. This motion was agreed 
to, and the States whose votes had nat been cast 
wholly for Mr. Cass, being called 

Mr. McCandless, of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, Mr. Humphreys, of Maryland, Mr. Wells, 
of New Hampshire, Mr. Turney, of Tennessee, 
Mr. Toucey, of Counecticut, Mr. Carey, of. 
Maine, Messrs. Rantoul and Hallett, of Massa- 
chussetts, Mr. Hibbard, of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Pearce, of Rhode Island, and Mr. R. P. Thomp- 
son, of New Jersey, in brief and eloquent 
speeches, announced the unanimous vole of them 
several delegations for the nominee of the Con- 
vention, and pledging him their cordial and uni- 
ted support. | 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, stated that he de- 
sired to have the platform, on which they in- 
tended to place the candidate, erected before he 
would be prepared to pledge his support. 

Mr. Winston, of Alabama, pledged the people 
of Alabama to sustain the nominee. ` 

Messrs. King, I. E. Morse, Sydenham Moore, 
Scott, and Bowdon, each united in the pledge 
given by Mr. Winston. 

Mr. Avant, of Tennessee, and Mr. McGaffin, 
of Kentucky, spoke eloquently in favor of the 
nominee, pledging the support of- their respec- 
tive States. 

Mr. Moses, of Florida, said the delegates 
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from his State were under instructions to take the 
same position as that occupied by the gentleman 
from Alabama, (Mr. Yancey,) but individually 
he pledged his cordial support. 

Mr. Smith, on the part of the New York 
(Barnburners’) delegation, then read, by com- 
mon consent, à paper stating the reasons on 
which those whom he represented declined to 
take seats in the convention. 

On motion, the Convention then adjourned 
until 5 o’clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention resumed iis proceedings. 

Mr. Forman offered the following resolutions, 
on which he called the previous question. 

Whereas that portion ol the delegation from 
New York, known as the Utica Convention dele- 
gate’, have withdrawn from the Convention— 

Be it Resolved, That those memberg commonly 
called * Old Hunkers,”? coming here under the 
organization of the Syracuse Convention, be re- 
ceived by this Convention as the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the Democracy of New York, and 
be entitled to thirty-six votes. 

And be it further Resolved, That this Conven- 
tion repudiate the Wilmot Proviso. (Applause 
and disapprobation.) 

A somewhat stormy scene followed—several 
genticmen rising to questions of order. 

Mr. Meade rose to order, and said that if half 
of the gentlemen from New York absented them- 
selves— 

Mr. Hibbard. I rise to order. 

‘the Chair. The gentleman must not discuss 
any question separate from his point of order. 

Mr. Meade. We have given the right to cast 
the vote of New York to the sitting meribers. 

Mr. Forman then said he withdrew his resolu- 
tion for the present, at the request of several 
members. 

Mr. Cone then offered the following resolution, 
which was received with applause, and on whicb 
the mover demanded the previous question; which 
was seconded. 

.Reselved, That a committee be appointed of one 
delegate from each State by the delegation of 
each State, to prepare and report such resolu- 
tions as they may deem proper for the adoption 
of this Convention. 

Mr. Meade rose to order. He did not wisb 
New York to be disfranchised. He believed she 
was now in a condition to vote, and he submitted 
that she ought to be allowed to vote. 

A member of the [Syracuse] New York dele- 
gation. 'She does not want it. 

The Chair. The gentleman undertakes to raise 
a point of order on bebalf of New York, and she 
déclines to vote. 

Mr. Graham, of Pennsylvania, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a resolution to proceed to nominate a 
Vice President. This motion was lost; and the 
question was taken on the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Cone, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Vilas, of Vermont, then rose to offer a re- 
solution. ; 

Mr. Yancey asked if it was not now in order 
for gach delegation to select a member to serye 
on the committee. 

The Chair informed the gentleman that if the 
House was prepared to proceed, that would be 
in order. 

The following gentlemen were then selected by 
their respective States to serve on the committee: 

Maine, Franklin Smith—New Hampshire, Hen- 
ry Hibbard—Massachusells, Benjamiu F. Hallett 
— Vermont, Thomas Bartlett—Rhode Island, Wal- 
ter S. Burgess Connecticut, isaac ‘Toucey—New 
Jersey, Samuel Lilly—Pennsylvania, John W. 
Forney—Delaware, James N. Sutton— Maryland, 
Francis P. Blair Virginia, James McDowell— 
North Carolina, John Danlel—South Carolina, J. 
M. Commander—Georgia, Francis H. Cone— 
Florida, John C. McGehee—4labama, W. L. Tan- 
cey - Mississippi, Charles R. Jordan — Louisiana, 
John Slidell— Texas, David S. Kauſman—. ir- 
kansas, Charles E. Moore — Tennessee, Philip P. 
Glenn Kentucky, H. J. Groesbeck— Ohio, John 
Glover Indiana, John W. Peitit— Illinois, Wil- 
liam C. Kinuey —. Michigan, Richard Lyon — Iowa, 
Hunnibal Emerson —. Missouri, Thos. Van Swear- 
ingen — Wisconsin, Levi B. Hubbard. N 

‘She Virginia delegation nut being prepared to 
report after all the other States had given the 
names of their committee-men, 

Mr. Toucey asked whether the business of the 
Convention could not proceed ? 

The Chair said that it certainly could, if the 
House so ordered. 


might now retire, and the delegation from Virgi- 
nia could join them when bis name had been an- 
nounced. 


mitted a resolution that the Convention proceed 
to the nomination of a Vice President, and on 
that motion demanded the previous question. 


dered; and under its operation the resolution 
was agreed lo. 


nated Gen. W. O. Butler. [Applause. ] 


present to the consideration of the Convention a 
statesman, patriot and soldier—the first American 
governor of the city of the Montezumas—Gen. 
John A. Quitman. [Applause.]} 


ted the favorite son of Maryland, Benj. C. How- 
ard. (Applause.) 


tion from the Atlantic coast, as they had nomina- 
ted a President from the west. He wished to 
combine the strength of the southeast and bring 
to the consideration of the Cunvention the Hon. 
Jobn Y. Mason. (Applause.) Virginia did not 
wish to arrogate to herself the appointment to 
any Office. He hoped, however, it would not be 
thought faulty in him to bring forward one of her 
favorite sons for the Vice Presidency. He sug- 
gested the expediency of taking the .Vice Presi- 
dent from one of the Southern States of the At- 
lantic coast. 


a man who needed no noisy declamation—a man 
who was known to all the Democrscy of the 
Union, William R. King, of Alabama. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Gen. James 
terior, but with golden principles in his heart. 
(Applause.) He believed that he would carry 


178 emocratic standard in triumph through the 
an e 


dent, l bave just heard, with emotions of pride 
and gratification, that can better be conceived 


enough. l desire to withdraw my name. It is 


zens of the United States, and an humble mem- 


Mr. Jones then suggested that the committee | eleven; Michigan, three; Wisconsin, ſour— 62. 
For J. F. Mason, — Pennsylvania, three, 


one—8. ° 

For J. J. MeKay,—North Carolina, 11. 

New York did not vote. 

r 1 waiting for the result on the seeond 
allot, 

Mr. Cameron submitted a resolution, provi- 
ding for the appointment of a committee of one 
from each State to wait upon the Hon. Lewis 
Cass, and inform him of his nomination for the 
Presidency by this Convention. ' 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, suggested that the 
resolution be modified so as to authorize a com- 
mittee of five, to be appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. Cameron accepted the modifieation. and 
the resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

When the State of Virginia was called. 

The Chairman of the delegation stated that it 
was understood that the name of John Y. Mason 
had been, or was to be, withdrawn; and they 
therefore gave seventeen votes for W. O: Buller. 
(Great applause.} 

Before the vole was announced upon the 
second ballot, it appearing tbat Wm. O. Butler 
bad received two-thirds of the whole number of 
votes, those States which had not voted unani- 
mously for Wm. O. Butler, were allowed to 
change their voles, and to give them unanimous! y 
for that distinguished individual. 

Messrs. Tremain and Sickles, of New York, 
{Hunkers,} addressed the Cunvention sn elo- 
quent terms, announcing their intention tọ sus- 
tain its nominations. = 

On motion, the convention then adjourned un- 
til 9 o'clock on Friday morning. 


Leave was granted to the committee to retire. 
Mr. Vilas, of Vermont, having the floor, sub- 


The previous question being seconded, was or- 


Mr. Rantoul, of Massachusetts, rose and nomi- 


Mr. Stanton, of Mississippi, said he desired to 


Mr. Humphreys, of Maryland, said he nomina- 


Mr. Meade said he was glad to hear a nomina- 


Mr. Winston, of Alabama, asked to nominate 


Mr. aoe ae of North Carolinia, nominated FIFTH DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


McKay—a man rugged in his ex- BALTIMORE, May 25, 1848. 

The Convention met at the appointed hour, and 
after a fervent prayer by the Rev. Mr. Humphrey, 
of Kentucky, the minutes of yesterday's eeesion 
were read. - 

A dispute here arose in reference to the record 
of the vote of Pennsylvania, which, it was stated 
in the minutes, had been given to the nomince, 
whereas the delegation had changed (their vote af- 
ter the nomination had been made. The minutes 
were decided to be correct in recording tbe final 
vote of that State as having been given to Lewis 
Cass. i 

On motion, the Vite Presidents of the Conven- 
tion were appointed a committee to inform the 
nominees of their nomination? ` 

Mr. Wells, of New Hampshire, offered a reso- 
tion that no State shall in future send a greater 
number of delegates to National Democratic 
Conventions than the votes such State is entitled 
to in the Electoral College. 

A warm discussion ensued, when ap amend- 
ment was offered, making it read, Resolved, 
That this Convention recommend that no State 
send more delegates to future National Con- 
ventions than it has electoral voles.” 

The subject was finally laid upon the table, af- 
ter an eloquent speech from Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Haile, of Boston, from the Committee 
on Resolutions, read the following report: 

Resolved, That the American Democracy 
place their trust in the intelligence, the patrr 
otism, and the discriminating justice of the 
American people. , l 

Resolved, That we regard this as a distinctive 
feature of our political creed, which we are proud 
to maintain before the world as the great moral 
element in a form of government springing from 
and upheld by the popular will; and we contrast 
it with the creed and practice of federalism, un- 
der whatever name or form, which seeks to palsy 
the will of the constituent, and which conceives 
no imposture too monstrous for the popular cre- 


Mr. B. C. Howard rose and said: Mr. Presi 


than expressed my own humble name brought 
before thia body as a candidate for this high of- 
fice. Tobe thus honored by my own State is 


enough for me to remain one of the private citi- 


ber of the great Democratio party. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot as 
follows: 

For William O. Butler,—Maine, nine; New 
Hampshire, six ; Massachusetts, seven ; Vermont, 
six; Rhode Island, three; Connecticut, six; 
Pennsylvania, ten; Delaware, tbree ; Maryland, 
Four; Georgia, two; Florida, two; Tennessee, 
thirteen; Rentucky, twelve; Ohio, twelve; Indi- 
ana, five; Michigan, three; lowa, four; Mis- 
souri, seven—114. 

For J. A. Quitman,—Massachusetts, five ; New 
Jersey, seven; Pennsylvania, two; Mar yland, 
one; South Carolina, nine; Georgia, four; Mis- 
sissippi 814; Louisiana, six; ‘lexas, four; Ar- 
kansas, three; Ohio, ten; Indiana, three: Michi- 
gan, one; IIlinois, nine — 74. 

For J. Y. Mason, — Rhode Island, one; Penn- 
sylvania, five; Virginia, seventeen; Michigan, 
oue— 24. N 

For W. R. King,. — Pennsylvania, eight ; Mary- 
land, turee; Georgia, one; Alabama, nine; 
Ohio, one; Indiana, ſour— 26. 

For Jefferson Davis, — Pennsylvania, 1. 

For J. J. McKay,—North Carolina, eleven 
Geogia, two—13 

Whole number of voles 252—necessary to a 
choice, 168. 

So there was no choice, and a second ballot dulity 
was ordered, as follows: uly. ber 

For William O. Buller.— Maine, nine votes; . Resolved, therefore, That, entertaining these 
New Hampshire, six; Massachusetts, twelve; | Views, the Deovocrativ party of this 25 
Vermont, sI; Rhode lsland, tour ; Connecticut, through their delegates assembled in a genera 
six; Pennsylvania, sixteen ; Delaware three ;| convention of the States, coming together in a 
Maryland, eight; Virginia, seventeen ; Georgia, spirit of concord, of devotion to the doctrines 
ten; Texas, two; Tennessee, thirteen; hen- and faith of a free representative government, 
tucky, taelve; Ohio, eleven; Indiana, twelve; and appealing to their fellow citizens for the e 
llinos, nine; Michigan, two ; lowa, four ; Mis- titude of their intentions, renew and re-assert 5 
souri, seven— 169. fore the American people, the declaration © 

For J. A. Quitman, —New Jersey, seven; Penn- principles avowed by them when, on a sate 
sylvania, seven; South Carolina, nine; Florida, | OCC8s100,.10 general convention, they presente 
pa, two; Alabama, two; Mississippi; six; Loui- theif candidates for the popular suffrages. 


3 5 Í : 1. That dhe Federal Government is one of 
e limited powers, derived solely from the constitu- 


For W. R. King,—Alabama, seven; Obio, 
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tion; and the grants of power shown therein | on her part by years of insult and injury, was 
ought to be strictly construed by all the depart-| commenced by her army crossing the Rio Gran- 
ments and agents of the government: and de, attacking the American troops, and invading 
„that it is inexpedient aud dangerous to exercise | our sister State of Texas—and that upon all the 
` doubtful constitutional powers. principles of patriotism and the laws of nations, 
2. That the constitution does not confer upon | it is a just ee necessary war upon our part, in 
the general government the power to commence | which every American citizen should have shown 
and carry ona general system of internal im- himself on the side of his country, and neither 
provements. . morally nor physically, by word or deed, have 
3. That the Constitution does not confer au- | given “aid and comfort to the enemy.” 


= 


our surrender of that vigilance, which is the 
only safeguard of liberty. ' 
Resolved, That the confidence of the Democ- 
‘racy of the Union, in the principles, capacity, 
firmness and integrity of James K. Polk, mani- 
fested by his nomination and election ia 1844, has 
been signally justified by the strictness of his ad- 
herence to sound democratic doctrines, by the pu- 
rity of purpose, the energy and ability which 
have characterized his administration in all our 


thority upon the Federal Government, directly 

or todirectly, to assume the debts of the several 
States, contracted for local internal improve- 
ments, or other State purposes; nor would such 
assumption be just and expedient. 

4. That justice and sound policy forbid the 
‘Federal Government to foster one branch of in- 
dustry to the detriment of another, or to cherish 
the interests of one portion to the injury of 
another portion of our common country; that 
every citizen, and every seotion of the country, 
bas a right io demand and inzist upon an equality 
of rights and privileges, and to complete and 
ample protection of persons and property from 
domestic violence or foreign aggression. 

5. That it is the duty of every branch of the 
government to enforce and practice the most 
rigid economy in conducting our political affairs, 
and that no mofe revenue ought to be raised 
than is required to defray the necessary expen- 
ses of the government, and for the gradual but 

. certain extinction of the debt created by the 
prosecution of a just and necessary war, after 
peaceful relations shal} have been restored. 

6. That Congress has no power to charter a 
national bank; that we believe such an institu- 
tion one of deadly hostility to the best interests 
of the country, dangerous to our republican in- 
stitutions and the liberties of the people, and cal- 
culated to place the business of the country with- 
in the control of a concentrated money power, 

and above the laws and the will of the people; 
and that the results of democratic legislation, in 
ik is and all other financial measures upon which 
issues have been made between the two political 
parties of the country, have demonstrated to can- 

did and practical meu of all parties, their sound- 

ness, safety and utility in all business pursuits. 

7. That Congress haa no power under the con- 
atitution to interfere with or control the domestic 
institutions of the several States, and that such 
States are the sole and proper judges of evecy 
thing, appertaining to their own affairs, not pro- 
hibited by the constitution ; that all efforts of the 
abolitionists or others made to induce Congress 
to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calcu- 
lated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous 
consequences; and that all such effurts have an 
inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 
the people, and endangér the stability and per- 
manency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by any friend of our political institu- 
tions. 

8. That the separation of the moneys of the 
government from banking institutions is indis- 
pensable for the safety of the funds of the gov- 

, ernment and the rights of the people. 


9. That the liberal principles embodied by Jef-- 


- ferson.in the Declaration of Iudependence, and 
sanctioned in the constitution, which makes ours 

the land of liberty, and the asylum of the op- 
pressed of every nation, have ever been cardinal 
principles in the democratic faith, and every at- 
tempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citi- 

_zens and the owners of soil among us, ought to 
be resisted with the same spirit which swept the 
alien and sedition laws from our statute-books. 

. Resolved, That the proceeds of the public 
lands ought to be sacredly applied to the national 
objecta specified in the Constitution; and that 
we are opposed to any law for the distribution of 
such proceeds among the States, as alike in ex- 
peuient in policy, and repugnant to the Consti- 

. tution, 
Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to 
taking from the President the qualified veto 
power, by whicb he is enabled, under restrictions 
- and responsibilities, amply sufficient to guard the 
public interest, to suspend the passage of a bill 
whose merits cannat secure the approval of two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives, until the judgment of the people can be 
obtained thereon, and which has saved the Ameri- 
can people from the corrupt and tyrannical domi- 
nation of the Bank of the United States, and 

from a corrupting system of general internal im- 
proveanents. 

Resolved, That the war will’ Mexico, provoked 


cessary to provide for the vigorous prosecution 


Resolved, That we would be rejoiced at the 
assurances of a peace with Mexico, founded on 
the just principles of indemnity for the past and 
security for the future; but that while the rati. 
fication of the liberal treaty offered to Mexico 
remains in doubt, it is the duty of the country to 
sustain the Administration in every measure ne- 


of the war, should that treaty be rejected. 
Resolved, That the officers and soldiers who 
have carried the arms of their country into 
Mexico, have crowned it with imperishable 
glory. Theie unconquerable courage, their da- 
ring enterprise, their unfaltering perseverance 
and fortitude when assailed on all sides by innu- 
merable foes, and that more formidable enemy— 
the diseases of the climate—exalt their devoted 
patriotism into the highest heroism, and give 
them a right to the profound gratitude of their 
country and the adgiration of the world. 
Resolved, That the Democratic National 
Convention of the thirty States composing the 
American Republic, tender their fraternal con- 
gratulations to the National Convention of the 
Republic of France, now assembled as the free 
suflrage representatives of the sovereignty of 
thirty-five millions of Republicans, to establish 
governinents on those eternal principles of equal 
rights, for which their LAFAYETTE and our W ASH- 


INGTON fought side by side, the struggle for our 


own National lndependence; and we would espe- 
cially convey to them and the whole people of 
France, our earnest wishes for the consolidat ion 
of their liberties, through the wisdom that shall 
guide their councils, on the basis of a demo- 
cratic Constitution, not derived from the grants 
or concessions of kings or dynasties, but origina- 
ting from the only {rue source of political power 
recognized in the States of this Union: the in- 
herent and inalienable right of the people, in 
their sovereign capacity, to make and to umend 
their forms of government in such manner as the 
welfare of the community may require. 

Resolved, That in the recent development of 
this grand political truth, of the sovereignty of 
the people and their capacity and power of self- 
government, which is prostrating thrones and 
erecting republics on the ruins of despotism in 
the old world, we feel that a high and sacred duty 
is devolved with increasing responsibility upon 
the Democratic party of this country, as the parly 
of the people, to sustain and advance among us 
constitutional liberty, equality and fraternity, by 
continuing to resist all monopoljes and exclusive 
legisiation for the benefit of the few at the ex- 
peuse of the many, and by a vigilant and con- 
stant adherence to those prineiples and compro- 
mises of the constitution which are broad enough 
and strong enough to embrace and uphold tne 
Union as it was, the Union as it is, and the Union as 
it shalt be in the full expansion of the energies 
and capacity of this great and progressive people. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 


-forwarded through the American Minister at 


Paris to the National Convention of the Repub- 
lic of France. 

Resolved, That the fruits of the great political 
triumph of 1844, which elected James K. Polk 
and George M. Dallas President and Vice 
President of the United States, have fulfil- 
led the hopes of the Democracy of the Union, 
in defeating the declared purposes of their 
opponents to create a National Bank; in pre- 
venting the corrupt and unconstilutional dis- 
tribution of the land proceeds, from the com- 
mon treasury of the Union, for local purposes; 
in protecting the currency aud labor of the coun- 
try from the ruinous fluctuations, and guarding the 
money of the people for the use of the people; 
by the establishment of the Constitutional Trea- 
sury; in the noble impulse given to the cause 
of Free Trade, by the repeal of the tariff of 
1842, and the creation of the more equal, honest 
and productive tariff of 1846; and, that, in our 
opinion, it would be a fatal error to weaken the 
bands of political organization by which these 
great reforms have been achieved, —and risk 
them in the hands of their known adversaries, 
with whatever delusive appeals they way solicit 


affairs at home and abroad; that we tender to him 
our cordial congratulations upon the brilliant suc- 
cess which has hitherto crowned his patriotic ef- 
forts, and assure him in advance, that at the expi- - 
ration of his Presidential term, he will carry with 
him to his retirement, the esteem, respect and ad- 
miration of a grateful country. 

Resolved, That.this Convention hereby present 
to the people of the United States, Lewis Cass, of 


Michigan, as the candidate of the Democratic 


arty for the office of President, and William O. 
Butler of Kentucky, as the candidate of the De- 


-mocratic party for the office of Vice President of 


the United States. 
( Concluded next week.) 


Tue Exection.—The following is the proba- 
ble result of the Jate Presidential election. 


Taylor. 

Pennsylvania, 26 | Ohio, 23 
New York, 36 | Indiana, 12 
Maryland, 8 | Michigan, 5 
New Jersey, 7 | New Hampshire, 6 
Delaware, 3 | Maine, 9 
Massachusetts, 12 South Carolina, 9 
Rhode Island, 4 | Missouri, 7 
Kentucky, 12 | Virginia, 17 
Vermont, 6 | Mississippi, 6 
Connecticut, 6 Illinois, 9 
Tennessee, 13 | Alabama, 9 
North Carolina, 11 | Arkansas, 8 
Georgia, 0 | Iowa, _ 4 
Louisiana, 6 | Wisconsin, 4 
Florida, 3 | Texas, 4 

163 127 


The whole nnmber of votes, 290—necessary to 
a choice, 146. 

It is thus rendered certain that Zacuary Tay- 
Lor, of Louisiana, has been elected President, 
and Hon. MiLLAnD FI LMORE, of New York, has 
been elected Vice President of the United States. 

Several doubtful States are conceded to the 
Cass ticket. 


Vores or BinrBh-PLAcks or THE CanDIpATES:— 
General Taylor had a majority of 18 votes in O- 
range County, Va., where he was born. Exeter, 
N. H., the birth-place of Gen. Cass, voted as fol- 
lows: Taylor 294, Cass 177, Van Buren 72. Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., the birth-place of Mr. VanBuren, 
gave Taylor 295, VanBuren 244, Cass 169. 
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SOUTHERN POLITICS. 


ELECTORAL QUESTION in SoutH CaRo.insa.— 
The following letter presents the views of that 
distinguished statesman, J. C. Calhoun, in refer- 
ence to a proposed change in the mode of choo- 
sing electors of President and Vice President, in 
that State. It was written in reply to a note 
from Messrs. James L. Orr, William Sloan, A. 
Evins, and F. W. Symmes, expressing a desire to 
have his opinions on the subject 


It would seem from the public prints, that a 
large majority of those who are disposed to 
change the present mode of appointing Electors 
of President and Vice President of the United 
States, are in favor of a general ticket, in lieu of 
the present mode of appointing them by the Le- 
gislature. They rest their opposition to the lat- 
ter, and support of the former, on the broad 
principle, that all power belongs to the people ; 
(hat they should exercise it directly, without the 
intervention of any intermediate agency, when- 
ever they can properly do so; and that whenever 
they can soexercise it, it would be an act of 
usurpation on the part of the Government to 
withhold it. 

From this, they conclude that the power of 
appointing’ Electors should be given to the 
people directly; and that the mode of up- 
pointing should be to elect them by a geucial 


ticket. Those, on the contrary, who sre opposed 
to the proposed change, or the node proposed 
to be substituted in lieu of the present, admit the 
principle, but deny that it would give the ap- 
pointment to the people, to elect them by a gen- 
eral ticket; or that, if it would, they could pro- 
perly exercise it in.this case. 

The difference, then, between them, is reduced 
to two questions: Would the adoption of the 
general ticket give the power tothe people in 
reality to appoint Electors? And, if it would, is 
this a case in which it could be properly exer- 
cied? On their decision, it is manifest, the pro- 
= priety of adopting the general ticket must de- 
pend. Jf it should appear, on investigation, 
that it would not in form only, but in truth, give 
the power directly to the people, and that they 
might exercise it without disturbing or injuri- 
ously affecting the State in its federal or interior 
relations, then it might with propriety be adop- 
ted. But if it should be the contrary in either 
case, then itcould not. Thus far, there can be 
no difference of opinion. 

As one of the people, taking the profoundest in- 
terest in whatever inay touch th liberty or pros- 
perity of the State, l have investigated these im- 
portant questions with the greatest care and de- 
liberation, for the guidance of my own course, 
and have comò to a conclusion adverse to the 
general ticket in reference to both questions. 
The investigation has made a deep impression on 
me, that so lar from giving the power to the 
people, it would be the most effectual way that 
couid be devised of divesting them of it, and 
transfering it to party managers and cliques ; and 
that if it were possible to overcome that objec- 
tion, it Ought not still to be adopted, because it 
would deeply disturb and injuriously affect the 
State in its federal and interior relations. It 
now remains, in compliance with your request, 
to state the reasons which have brought me to 
these conclusions, which 1 shall next proceed to 
do without further remarks. 

The first aud radical objection to a genera 
ticket is, that where many are to elect many, 
especially over a large extent of country, it does 
not in fact constitute an election, but is a mere 
delusion, undeserving the name. The reason is, 
inthe first place, that it is impossible for the 
great body of the voters to be guided by their 
widividuai knowledge in selecting the candidates, 
either {rum personal acquaintance or reputation, 
Which ts mdispensable to that exercise of judg- 
inent in making a selection necessary to conste 
tute an election. And in the next, admitting it 
to be possibile, and that the mass-of voters could 
be guiced by their individual choice in making 
the selection, the scattering of the votes would 
be W great, that the result, as to who would 
have the plurality of votes, would be a mere ac- 
cident, and no indication of the voice of the 
State. Take our own State for illustration. It 
is entitled at present io appoint vine electors ; 
ard is plesent number of legal voles may be es- 
tate, without pretending to precision, at fifty 
thousand, scattered over a surface of something 
moure than one hundred and filly miles square. 
In an election by a general ticket, each voter 
votes for the whole number to be elected. Now, 
J hold it to be unpossible with all the intelligence 
of our people, lor the great mass of them to 
form a tchet from their own knowledge, either 
personally or by reputation, of ume persons, to 
be electors, duly distributed over its various 
pails, who may be fairly considered separately 
fs represent g the voice of the several portions 
in Which they may reside, or jointly, the voice 
of the whole State. Indeed, 1 might take a lar 
more restricted position, and affir with truth, 
bot only thatthe great mass of voters have not 
the knowledge to make out such a ticket for 
themselyes, but that even the most intelligent 
aud best ifurmed would be at a loss to don. 

But waiving this dithcuity, and admitting that 
they have sufficient intelligence to make out each 
a sulisdictury ticket for himself, the other objce- 
tion, no less dificult, would remain to be sur- 
mounted; that 18, the scattering would be so 
Bitat, thatthe result as to who might receive a 
peurciiy of votes aud be elected, would be a mere 
eccidenl, abd no indication of the voice of the 
Saaie. ‘The diversity of opinion, as to the quali- 
teuton ard suitublencss, would be as great, al- 
most, as the number of velers. Few tickets 
would bave the sume names con them, and the 
St Lery ob the Slate would be disappointed 
wid dissalified with the result. 

it would be in. possibie for such a state of 
tho es dong tu conti, ue. The fist consequence 
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would be for a few prominent and influential in- 
dividuals to enter into a secret concert to control 
the election, which need not be very extensive, 
when the scattering would be so great. The 
next would be for others to enter into Jike con- 
cert to defeat them; and finally there would 
grow out of this state of things, two parties, with 
all the usual party machinery, of caucus, con- 
ventions, cliques aud managers, to control the 
election. The whole would be put into active 
operation every four years, on the approach of 
the Presidential election, and each party would 
make out a full ticket by what would be called a 
Stute Convention; and every voter, whether he 
approve of it or not, would bave to vote for one 
or the other, or to throw away his vote on a 
ticket formed without concert, and which would 
have no chance of success. 

Jt is thus, by the operation of causes growing 
out of the very nature of a general ticket, it 
would, if it should be adopted, end in delusion. 
Instead of giving the election directly to the 
people, as its supporters assume, it would divest 
them of it, and place it under the control of in- 
termediate and irresponsible cliques and political 
managers, as certainly as it is adopted. That 
ever has, and must be its result, and that by 
Jaws as uniform and certain io the moral world, 
as gravitation 1s in the physical. 

But, setting aside this objection, and assuming 
that the great mass of the voters of the State are 
sufficiently intelligent and well informed each to 
form a ticket for himself, and that their votes 
could always be sufficiently concentrated, with- 
out the intervention of party machinery, to se- 
cure a majority of the voles for the nine Elec- 
tors, there would still remaio an insuperable rea- 
son against adopting it; because, as stated, it 
would disturb and injuriously affect the State, 
both in its federal and ioterior relations. To 
be more explicit, it would not be just or fair re- 
garding the State in its federal relations, between 
its two great divisions, the upper and the lower 
country ; and that regarded in its interior rela- 
tions, it would be calculated to disturb and en- 
danger the compromise, as established by the 
Constitution, between them, as I shall next pro- 
ceed to show. 

Before entering on the discussion of this portion 
of the subject, it will de proper to premise, that 
our State is divided, by a well defined line, into 
two great portions or divisions, which are strong- 
ly distinguished by their geographical features, 
the character of their productions and population, 
and the origin of their inhabitants and manner of 
settlement. 

Of these, one extends from the seacoast to the 
falls of the great rivers, and is called the Lower 
Country ; and the other extends thence to the 
mountuins, and is called the Upper Country. 

They constitute not only tLe two great geo- 
graphical, but also the two great political divi- 
gions uf the State, on which its political fabric 
rests, : 

Passing over the other features which distin- 
guish them, there are two which from their im- 
portant bearing on the points under consideration, 
require particular notice: I reler to the great ex- 
cess of the slave population of the one compared 
with the other, and the difference in the origin of 
their inhabitants and manner ofsettlement. They 
both have bad great mfluence in forming and mo- 
dilying its constituhon and Jaws, and placing the 
two divisions in the political relations in which 
they stand to each other, as willappear in the se- 
quel. Wath these remarks I shall now proceed 
to make good the position, that the adoption of a 
general ticket would not be fair or just between 
them regarding the State in its federal rela- 
tions. 

Jhe Federal Constitution, in reference to Pre- 
sigcntial electors, provides, that * each State 
shail appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereol may direct, a Lumber equal to the whole 
nun. ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in Congress.” It also 
provides that the“ Representatives stall be ap- 
portioned among the several States of the Union 
uccording to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole num- 

! ber of free persons, including those bound to 
serve for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.“ 

It lellows from th: se provisions that the Fede. 
tral numbers of the slave-holding States, and con- 
sequently their relative right in the House of Re- 
preseptatives and the Electoral College, and 
through them, in the Federal Government, de- 
pends more or Icss on their respective slave pop- 


That of this State depends more on it 


ulation. 
than any other; because she has the greatest 
numbcr of all, in proportion, of that description 


of population. Its federal number by the pre- 
sent census is 463.562, of which the free popula. 
tion makes 267,360; and its slave population 196, 
222. lis aggregate federal number, divided be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Country, would give 
to the former 246,180, and to the latter 217,402, 
and a corresponding excess to the Lower over the 
Upper in the weightof the State in the Fede- 
ral Government, of 28,778. But their respective 
weight is very unequally affected by their slave 
population, in consequence of its very unequal 
distribution between the two divisions. Of the 
196,222, which the slave population adds to the 
federal weight of the State, the Upper Division 
adds but 66 408, while the Lower adds 124,814, 
being more than 2 to 1 on the part of the latter. 
Tne case is the reverse in reference to the num- 
ber (246,180) which free population adds. Of 
that the Lower Division adds but 116 366 against 
150,994, which the Upper adds. These estimates 
are throughout based on districts; all, lying in the 
portion of the State below the falls of the rivers, 
wholly or principally, are included in the Lower 
Division, and those above, in like manner, in the 
Upper. ‘ 

Now, as the voters consist entirely of the free 
population, and asthe number of voters in the 
respective divisions is probably very nearly in 
proportion to their respective free population, it 
is manifest, should the general ticket be adopted, 
that the Upper Division, which gives the State 
less weight in the Federal Governufent than the 
Lower, would have decidedly the power of con- 
trolling the appointment of electors, in conse- 
quence of having a decided majority of vo- 
lers. 

That a mode of appointing, which would lead 
to such a result, would be neither fair nor just 
towards the Lower Division, no une who has 
any regard to equity or justice will deny. Af I 
do not greatly mistake, the Upper Country has 
too deep a sense of both to wish it, even if it 
had the power; and if it had, and shonld attempt 
to exercise it, the Lower has too much spirit io 
acquiesce in it. But, thanks tothe justice and 
wisdom of our State Convention, neither of the 
divisions has the power to encroach on the just 
rights of the other. Ii has secured to each the 
power to protect itself; so that neither can op- 
press or injure the other should it desire it. II, 
then, one ur the other should suffer by the acts 
of the Government of the State, the fault will 
be its own: its want of sufficient intelligence to 
understand its rights and its interest, or sufficient 
spirit to defend them. To show how this has 
been done, and how the adoption of the general 
ticket would disturb and endanger the compro- 
mise by which it has been effected, remains next 
to be discussed. Its discussion will require a 
brief prelimivary sketch of the origin and settle- 
ment of the State, as far as they have a bearing 
on establishing the compromise between the 
two divisions, with the causes which led to it, 
and its character and effect on the politics of the 
State. ~ 

Our State was first settled on the coast by emi- 
grants principally trom England, but with uo in- 
considerable intermixture of Llugnenuols from 
France. As the former were for the most part 
of the Church of England, the tier of counties 
(now called districts) settled by them along tbe 
coast were divided into parishes ; aud they were 
made the foundations of the political organiza- 
tion of the colony, and since the Revolution, of 
that portion of the State. 

The portion of the State above the falls of 
the rivers, aud back to the mountains, had a 
very different origin and settlement. Its settle- 
ment commenced long after, ata period but little 
anterior to the war of the Revolution, and cousis- 
ted principally of emigrants who tollowed the 
course of the mountains, from Pennsyivania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolia. They 
had very little counection or intercourse for a 
long time with the old settlement on the coast; 
aud the region they occupied remained almost 
without avy political division or ocgamzatioa 
until but a short period before the Revoiution. 
li was, indeed, very impertectly organized, and 
slightly connected with the original settlement, 
and possessed very little poluical power, until 
the adoption of the present Constitution io 1799; 
although its whitey population, even then, out- 
numbered the Original settlement, on the coast. 
lts adoptron greawy eniarged its political power, 
and much more lutimately united the two divi- 
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sions; but it still left every department of the 
government under the control of the Lower Coun- 
try, by leaving with it a decided majority in both 
branches of the- Legislature ; which, as they had 
the power of appointing the Governor and 
Judges, gave it a control over the Executive and 
Judiciary, and, of course, the whole Govern- 
ment. . 

It was impossible, with the increasing popula- 
tion, wealth, and intelligence of the other por- 
tion of the State, that such a condition of things 
should long continue without leading to discon- 
tent and conflict. ` 

The former soon showed itself, and a conflict 


eommenced within a few years after the adop-! it ever so small, it will slowly ard impercepubly 
tion of the Constitution, which continued with | commence the process of absorption, and continue 
increasing violence until 1807, when the agitation | it until it absorus the whole, unless eficient meas- 
ond disorder had so increased, that sensible and { ures be taken iu lime tocounteract it. In this case 
patriotic men on both sides became satisfied that;there are several circumstances, which would 


‘the conflict must be closed. lt was accordingly 
terminated, not by a surrender on either side, 
but by a compromise, which placed the two par- 
ties on grounds of perfect political equality, the 
only way by whiehsuch conflicts ever can be sat- 
isfactorily and permanently adjusted. The coin po- 
sition of the Senate, as it stood, consisting of one 
from each election district, remained undisturbed, 
which left the old original settlement on the coast 
in possession of the control of that branch of the 
Legislature, by reason of its parish representa- 
tion. To give an equal control in the House of 
Representatives to the more newly settled por- 
tion in the interior, was a more difficult task. It 
was accomplished, however, by alloting to that 
branch of the Legislature one hundred and 
twenty-four members, of which sixty-two wera 
assigned to while population, and sixty-two to 
taxation. - A census was directed to be taken 
every ten ye ars, and an estimate to be made of 
the aggregate amount of taxes paid by each elec- 
tion district for the period of ten preceding 
years. The number of Representatives allowed 
to each district to be apportioned to the two, 
with the proviso that each district should have at 
least one, and if there should be a deticicucy in 
the number, one to be added to the districts hav- 
ing the greatest fractions, until the whole should 
make 124. By this complex arrangement, not 
only an equal control was secured to the more 
recently settled portion of the State in the House 
of Representatives, but an effectual provision 
made against unequal and oppressive taxes, by 
making taxation an element in the representation 


` of the House, as its effects would be to increase 


the number of Representatives from the portion 
of the State unduly taxed, just in proportion to 
the excess of its taxes, and thereby increase in 
the same proportion its weight in the House, un- 
der the next apportionment. These just and wise 
provisions, by requiring the concert and joint 
consent of the two portions of the State in en- 
acting Jaws, placed them on grounds of perfect 
equality in the Legislature; and as it relained the 
power of electing the Governor and Judges, in 
every department of the Government, each 
having thus a negative on the other, on all the 
acts of government, possesses the power of pro- 
‘tecting itself against the injustice and oppression 
of the other. Thus the Governtment ceased to 
be the exclusive organ of one portion of the 
State, not by becoming the like organ of the 
other, but the concurrentand jointorgun of both, 


~ aud thereby the true and fanhiul Representative 


of the whole State. 

This fortunate compromise terminated the con- 
flict which had so long divided and agitated the 
State. So completely did it close it, that from 
its adoption until this time, a period of almost 
forty years, all local divisions, and parties grow- 
ing out of them, have entirely ceased. Tne Up- 
per and Lower Country were no longer named 
tor political discord and agitation, and the State 
has been blessed with an unanimity of sentiment, 
and freedom from parties, altogether without ex- 
ample in any other member of the Union. Nor 
has its effect been less happy in reference to her 
federal, than her internal relations. Toit she 
Owes, in a great measure, her weight and high 
character and standing in the Union, which, as 
inconsiderable as she is in extent of territory and 
population, plaees ber on a level in influence, 
pa the largest and most populous of jts num- 

rs. 

Destroy this just and wise compromise, by 
giving to either an undue preponderance in the 
Government of the State, and all this would be 
reversed. Discord, distraction, parties and fac- 
lions, with all their machinery and demoralizing 
Consequences, would follow, and sink her far be- 
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low the level she now occupies. That the gene- 
ral ticket would give such undue preponderance, 
and in the end destroy this happy compromise, I 
shall next proceed to show. 

{ have already shown that it would give an un- 
due and unfair preponderance to the Upper Divi- 
sion of the State in its Federal reW@ions. But at 
has been said it would be restricted to them, with- 
ont extending its influence to the Government of 
the State, and giving either of its great political 
divisions undue preponderance in it. Those who 
make this assertion overlook, | must think, the 
absorbing character of power. Nothing is more 
so. Whenever it ocquires a preponderance, be 


greatly increase and accelerate this process, which 
l shall now proceed to show. 

Its adoption would introduce tbe principle of 
taking the sense of the State, as a whole, by the 
mere numerical majority without regard to its two 
great natural and political divisions, and the con- 
flicting interests growing out of them ; a princi- 
ple heretofore utterly unknown to the State, 
either in its Federal or interior relations, in any 
of the political changes through which it has pas 
sed. Bat of all the torms of power, the numeri- 
cal majority is by far the most absorbing in its 
character, and difficult to counteract. It is, in- 
deed, but the absolute and despotic form of popa- 
lar government, just as much so as the absolute 
and despotic power of one man, ora few, is of 
the Monarchical and Aristocratical. Now, all 
experience shows that there is a constant and 
strong tendency in all constitutional governments 
to their absolute and despotic form, and in none 
more so than in popular constitutional govern- 
ments like that of this State, resting on the prin- 
ciple of the concurrent majority, as all such go- 
vernments must. Indeed, nothing short of a high 
degree of intelligence and constant vigilance can 
counteract this tendency, as the history of all 
such governments proves. Qur own, both Fede- 
raland State, already give strong indications of 
it; so much so, that it has become a fixed opinion 
in a large portion of the Union, that the mere nu- 
merical majority of the whole has the absolute 
and indefeasible right to govern. 

But, as absorbing as this power is of itself, the 
nature of the election, in connection with which 
it would be introvuced, would greatly increase 
its force. Of all cur elections, whether of the 
Federal or Stale Governments, the Presidential 
excites by lar the greatest interest and exerts the 
greatest influerce over the public mind, because 
IL greaily exceeds all others in importance. Such 
being the case, the place of Electors is sougut 
by citizens of influence and distinction, both on 
account, of Hs prominence, and the infiuence it is 
calculated to give wih the President and his ad- 
ministration, in the distribution of the honurs 
and emoluments of the Federal Government, 
should the candidate voied fur succeed in being 
elected. 

‘These considerations could not fail to induce 
those who aspire to so prominent and desirable a 
station, io court popular favor, and especially 
thut ot the division of the State which might 
have the greatest number of votes and contro! 
over the election; and that in too many cases, 
even at the sactifice of their own, shuuid they 
happen to reside in the other. This would in- 
crease the preponderance of that division to a 
degree that would be strongly felt in the legisla- 
tion of the State, and the election of the Gov- 
etbor, acd other prominent efficers, to the in- 
crcuse of its influence, and decrease of the jullu. 
ence of the other, in the same prportion. 

but, as strung as is the tendency of the nu- 
merical majority of itself to absorb power, 
without reference to the form of taking it and as 
much as it would be tucreased in consequence of 
its connection with the Presidential election, its 
increase from the form of appointing Electors, 
should it be by general ticket, would exceed 
both of the others combined. Its vast increase 


irom this source would be derived from a conse- 


queuce which, ss already shown, would follow 
its adoption; that is, that it would introduce the 
caucus system, with all its tram of party divis- 
jons and party managers, with their cliques and 
machinery. The system once introduced, al- 
though for the particular purpose of nominating 
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Governor, Senators in Congress, Judges, and 
all other officers elected by the Legislature. But, 
just in the same proportion thal it might extend 
its jnrisdiction, would the power of the numeri- 
cal mojority, of which it is but the exponent, be 
extended. When to this it is added, that the 
reasons assigned for appointing Electors by a 
general ticket, equally apply to the election of 
the Governor, and Lieutenant Governor, and 
Judges, in the same manner, it is not to be doub- 
ted that if it should be adopted for the one, it 
would be ultimately for the others. Indeed, it is 
already urged that the first two should be 80 
elected. By the time that is done, the compro. 
mise which places the two divisions of the State 
in their present relation of perfect political 
equality, will have been utterly destroyed, and 
the powers of the State and Government con- 
centrated in that which has the greatest number 
of voters. It would be an entire and disastrous 
political revolutiong Instead of the present ex- 
cellent constitutional government, which makes 
ours, in its true meaning, a Republic, or Cuin- 
monwealth, that is the Government of the whole, 
we would have an absolute and despotic Democ- 
racy—the government of one portion of the 
State over the other—the one thut has the great- 
est number of votes over that which has the 
fewest. Nogreater curse could befall the State, 
including buth divisions, the one which would 
acquire the power, and the other which would 
lose it. dt would corrupt the one, and debase 
the other. 

But we are told, in order to induce us to take 
a step so fatal, that all the other States of the 
Union have adopted the general ticket for the ap- 
pointtnent of Electors. It is true that such is the 
case; but it is equally so, that its adoption was 
not the result of unbiassed and deliberate prefe- 
tence. It was not so originally. I have not at 
hand the means of ascertaining the mode adopted 
at first by the several States; but, unless I great- 
ly mistake, 1 do not err in asserting that the great 
majority appointed their Electors enher by dis- 
tricts, or their Legislatures, and not more than 
two or three by general ticket. That all since, 
except this State, have adopted if, is attributable 
partly, to the viofent party struggles, growing out 
of the Presidential election, aud partly to that 
tendency of all popular Goveruments to concen- 
trate power in the hands of the mere numerical 
majority, as already explained. In these struggles 
one State after another, of those that had adopted 
the vistrict system, resorted, in their eager desire 
for victory, to the general ticket, in order to con- 
centrate their power, while the States which, at 
first appointed by their Legislatures, gradually 
yielded to the tendency towards the numerical 
majority. ‘That this State has been able to re- 
sist successfully the operation of such powerful 
causes is attributable to the superiority of her 
Constitution. Long may it enable her to continue 
her successful resistance; and, instead of fullow- 
ing the evil example of others, may it be her pa- 
triotiem and pride to be an example to ther, 
even if it should remain, as it now i3, a solitary 
one. 

With these weighty, and to my mind overwhel- 
ming, reasons against the adoption of the general 
ticket, I would here close the discussion us far as 
regards it, as being Wholly out of the question, 
were it not for the deep conviction I have as to 
the disastrous consequences to the State which 
would follow, should it unfortunately be adopted. 
Under its influence, I feel it to be a duty, in re- 
plymy to your note to omit no materia! reason 
against it. ‘There still remains one such, with 
which I shall close this portion of the discussion | 
of the subject. 

Those who support a general ticket seem to 
me, with all due detereoce, to rest its adoption on 
a series of unfounded assumptions. They use 
sume, in the first place, that the Federal Consti- 
tution vests the sppomntment of Electors in the 
people. But such is not the fact. On the con- 
trary, it expressly provides that each State shall 
appoint its Electors, with no other restrictions 
except that the manner shall be as directed by its 
Legislature, and that no Senator or Representa- 
tive, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be an Erector.” It 
18, then, clear, that the assumption, thatthe Fede- 
ral Constitution gives the appointment to the peoe 
ple, rests on another assumption, that the people 
are the State. leis indeed true they are regar- 
ded in their organic character as constituting a 


electors, would not be slow in extending its u- Hod polnie. Inthat’ sense, ine people are the 
risdiction far beyoud, by bringing under its con- Stute, and the Statéthe people, bat in no other. 
trol the vontination of the Governor, Lieutenant! It is not, However, in that sense thatthe advocates 
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of the general ticket- use it. On the contrary, 
they evidently apply it to the people, in their un- 
Organized character, as mere individuals; a sense 
in which the people are never called the State, 
nor the State the people. 1 say evidently, be- 
cause the effect of adopting it would be to gire 
the appointment tọa mere majority, regarded as 
so many individuáls, without the slighest refer- 
ence to the peculiar political organization of our 
State, or even an attempt to adjust the power of 
appointing the Electors, so as to conform to it. 
But the assumption that the people are the State 
in that sense, isas unfounded as the first, on 
which it rests, that the Constitution gives the ap- 
pointment to them. But even this unfounded as- 
sumption rests on another equally so: that the nu- 
merical majority is the people; and on that rests 
the conclusion that the adoption of the general 
ticket, which would give the pewer to it, would 
be the same as giving it to the people. And this 
brings us to the final and radical assumption, 
which lies at the bottom of the whole series: 
that the majority has the natural, inherent, and 
indefeasible right of governing—an assumption 
not only utterly unfounded, but of the most dan- 
gerous character, and in direct conflict with the 
Constitution of this State und that of the Union. 
All natural rights are rights of individuals, and 
belong to them as such. They appertain neither 
to majorities nor minorities. On the contrary, 
all political sights are conventional. Neither 
majorities nor minorities can rightfully exercise 
any such, but by compact or agreement, expres- 
sed or implied. Some of the States of the Union 
it would seem, have based their Constitutions on 
the assumption that the mere numerical majority 
has the right to govern. In such it would, in- 
deed, be the State by implication, and the adop- 
tion of the general ticket by them, for the ap- 
pointment of Electors, would be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
which vests in it the State. But such is not our 
case. Our State is organized on the far broader 
and more solid and durable foundation of the 
concurrent majority, to the entire exclusion of 
the numerical. To adopt the general ticket 
would not be with us to give the appointment to 

the State. On the contrary, it would be to in- 
troduce a new element, calculated to subvert and 
destroy the very foundation on which its organi- 
zation rests, as has been shown. 

Setting, then, aside the general ticket, for 
these numerons and insurmountable objections, 
as ulterly inadmissable, no other allernative is 
left but to retain the present mode of appoint- 
ment, or adopt the District system, by dividing 
the State into a number of Districts equal to 
the number of its electors, and allotting the ap- 
pointment of one to each. If it should be thought 
preferablo to give the appointment directly to 
the people, without any intermediate agency, 
then the latter should be adopted, as the only 
way by which it can be truly given to them, and 
that, too, with strict justice to the great divisions 
of the Siate, and without the hazard of destroy- 
ing or disturbing the compromise between them. 
The strongest objection to it is, that it might di 
minish the relative weight of the State in the 
Presidential election, by exposing its vote to the 
hazard of a division. It is certainly desirable to 
avuid that, so long as the other States shall con- 
tinue to concentrate theirs by a general ticket. 
But, I must say, even setting this objection aside, 
that I can see no adequate reason tor changing 
the present mode. Under our well constructed 
and just Constitution, the legislature may, with 
strict regard to truth, be said to be the true rep- 
resentative of the State. It has heretofore 

roved to be so in the appointment of Electors. 
In uo instance has it deceived or betrayed the 
State in reference to it. 

Nor am l aware of any formidable objection 
against continuing the present mode, growing 
out ol the late act of Congress, which may not 
be met by legislation, or by an amendment of 
our State Constitution, ixing an earlier day for 
the meeling of the Legislature every fourth year, 
so that it may be in session to comply with its 
provisions, and in having a called session for 
that purpose until the amendment can be made. 
But, whether that should be done, or the District 
system adopted, notwithstanding the bazard of 
dividing the vote of the State, are questions to 
be decided not so much by reference to princi- 
ple as considerations of expediency. 

But itis urged that a change must be made, 
because the Legislature has no right to appoint 
the Llectors. ‘Vo this it may befairly answered, 
Lat tlie olbicelicn comes toy late. The Federal 


Government has been in operation more than 
half a century, during which time there have 
been fifleen Presidential elections, at each of 
which one or more States have appointed their 
Electors by the Legislature; and in not a single 
instance hoe the two Houses of Congress, in 
counting the votes, objected to receive the vote 
of a State because it was cast by Electors ap- 
pointed by its Legislature. : 

But waiving this answer, I cannot perceive any 
solid ground for the objection. The Federal 
Constitution expressly vested the power of ap- 
pointing the Electors fof the States—that is, as 
has been shown to the people in their organized 
character constituting a body politic—and the 
power of directing the manner of appointing in 
their Legislatures, without qualification. It is 
left to their discretion to decide whether it shall 
be done directly by the people of the State, or 
indirectly through intermediate agents, provided 
the manner directed, shall be such as to be fairly 
the act of the State; that is, of the people in 
the character above stated. The more perfectly 
and fully would be theirs in that character, the 
more perfectly and fully would the intention of 
the Constitution be complied with, whether done 
through the direct vote of the pecple, or any in- 
termediate agency, including the Legislature. 
But it is certain that with us, whatever may be 
tbe case in other States, no other agency could 
be constituted, or any other mode of appoint- 
ment be adopted, that would more perfectly and 
fully represent the State, or make the appoint- 
ment more truly its act, than that by its Legisla- 
ture. 

I have now complied with your request with 
as much brevity as possible, considering the im- 
portance and complex character of the question 
mvolved. I have, indeed, experienced no incon- 
siderable difficulty, in discussing some of the 
poin‘s, to express myself with sufficient clearness 
to be well understood, wilbout going into a dis- 
cussion of some of the fundamental principles of 
political science, if it may be so called; and 
thereby increasing unreasonably the length of 
my answer to your request. As it is, I fear, in 
altemp(ing to avoid prolixity, 1 have not sufi- 
ciently explained my meaning of some of the 
points, to escape obscurity. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, if what I have 
written should shed any additional ray of light 
on the nature and character of our excellent 
State Constitution, or contribute in any degree 
to guard against the adoption of any measure 
calculated to impair or weaken it, 1 shall feel 
myse li amply compensated for the time and re- 
fection L have bestowed on this communication. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 
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SourgERN Rionrs anp SarErr.—Subjoined 
are the proceedings of a meeting in Orangeburg 
district, South Carolina, the object of which is 
folly set forth in the preamble to- the resolutions. 
A similar meeting was held on the same day io 
the Fairfield district, 


Pursuant to a call, a meeting of the citizens of 
Orangeburg District was held this day, 6ih of 
November, in the Court House, which was well 
filled on the occasion. j 

On motion of Capt. Jacob Stroman, Hon. S. 
Glover, was called to the chair, and Drs. T. A. 
Elliott and J. W. Tay lor appointed Secretaries. 
The Cimirman then made some brief remarks sta- 
ting the object of the meeting. 

Gen. D. F. Jamison then rose and moved the 
appointment of a Committee of twenty-five, to 
take into consideration the continued agitation 
by Congress of the question of slavery ; where- 
upon the following Committee was appointed: 
Gen. D. F. Jamison, Capt. Jacob Stroman, Capt. 
Donald Rowe, Capt. P S. Jennings, Major D. J. 
Rumph, Col. W. L. Lewis, Capt. Murray Robin- 
son, Dr. W. S. Rowe, J. B. McMichael, John H. 
Felder, Dr. J. D. Rumph, Col. A. Out, J. J. 
Wannamaker, Thos. Oliver, Capt. Lewis Felder, 
Major D. S. Dannelly, Capt. O. M. Dantzler, 
Capt. D. Houser, J. J. Andrews, Dr. Benjamin 
Lewis, Henry Ellis, L. E. Cooner, Dr. J., H. 
Morgan, Capt L. E. D. Bowman, Capt. V. D. V. 
Jsmison. 

During the absence of the Committee, Capt. 
T. B. Whaley addressed the meeting; alter 
which the Committee, through their Cnairman, 
General Jamison, made the following report: 

The Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the continued agitation by Congress of 
the question of slavery. what checks can be in- 


terposed to prevent such attacks upon the char- 
acter and institutions of the South, and, if that 
cannot be prevented, to declare what stand they 
are now prepared to take on this most impor- 
tant subject, beg leave to submit the following 
report, and the accompanying resolutions : 

The time has arrived when the slave-holding 
States of this Confederacy must take decided 
action upon the continued attacks of the North 
against their domestic institutions, or submit in 
silence to that humiliating position in the opin- 
ions of mankind that longer acquiescence must 
inevitably reduce them. Forbearance is often a 
Virtue with nations as with indtviduals ; but 
when it involves the loss of position pr charac- 
ter in either, it is base, dishonorable submission. 
If the South will permit the Constitution to be 
trampled under foot; if she is willing to become 
a fixed minority, used only to assist in register- 
ing edicts for a jealous, hostile and unjust ina- 
jority, who admit no rule to govern by but their 
own wills, and no measure but the keenest con- 
ception of their own interest, it is best that it 
should be known to us al once, and that we 
should endeavor to accommodate ourselves, as 
well as we may, toa state of things so degra- 
ding. Thatsuch will be the inevitable result of 
longer submission to the incessant attacks on our 
characters and institutions, your Committee can- 
not fora moment doubt, unless the South shall 
take firm and concerted action io prevent it. 
The agitation of tbe subject of slavery com- 
menced in the fanatical murmurings of a few 
scattered Abolilionists, to whom it was a long 
time confined; but now it has swelled into a 
torrent of popular opinion at the North; it has 
invaded the fireside and the church, the prese 
and the hails of legislation; it has seized upon 
the deliberations of Congress, and at this moment 
is sapping the foundation, and about to oxer- 
throw the fairest political structure that the in- 
genuity of man has ever devised. 

The overt efforts of Abolitionism were con- 
fined for a long period to annoying applications 
to Congress, under color of the pretended right 
of petition; it has since directed the whole 
weight of its malign influence against the annex- 
ation of Texas, and bad well nigh cost to the 
country the loss of that important province ; but 
emboldened by success and the inaction of the 
South, in an unjust and selfish spirit of national 
agrarianism, it would now appropriate the whole 
public domain. It might well have been sup- 
posed that the undisturbed possession of ‘ne 
whole of Oregon Territory would have satisfied 
the non-slaveholding States. This they now 
hold, by the incorporation of the Ordinance of 
1787 into the bill of the last session for estab- 
lishing a Territorial Government in Oregon. 
That provision, however, was not sustained by 
them from any apprehension that the territory 
could ever be settled from the States of the 
South, but it was intended as a gratuitous insult 
to the Southern people, and a malignant and un- 
justifiable attack upon the institution of sla- 
very. 

‘the boundary between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States was supposed to be fixeu 
by a solemn compact on the part of the two sec- 
tions, known as the Missouri Compromise, aud 
the line of 360 30’ north latitude was adupted as 
the limit between them. Whatever may be the 
opinions of your committee as to the propriety of 
this compact, and of the concessions made by the 
South to preserve the Union, they would not be 
willing to see it disturbed, as it has been sanc- 
tioned by time and long acquiescence; but, 
beyond that, they would not concede one incb, 
should it shatter this Confederacy into thirty 
fragments. Ii is this further concession that we 
are now called upon to make. Indeed, no new 
line has ever been hinted at. We are called up- 
on to give up the whole public domain to the ta- 
nalical cravings of aboliuonism and the unholy 
lust of political power. A territory, acquired 
by the whole country for the use of all, where 
treasure has been squandered like chaff, and 
Southern blood has been poured out like water, 
is sought to be appropriated by one section, be- 
cause the other chuse to adhere to an institution, 
held not ouly under the guarantees of the Con- 
stilutlon tbat brought this Confederacy into ex- 
istenee, but under the highest sanctions of 
Heaven. Should we quietly ſold our hands un- 
der this assumption on the part of the non slavo- 
holding, States, the fate of the South is sealed, 
the institution of-slavery is gone, and its exis- 
tence will be-but a question of time. Are tbe 
Southern neonple prepared for such a base aban- 
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donment of their natural, social and political 
rights? Your Committee hope not; they believe 
not. What, then, shall be the remedy? Your 
Committee are unwilling to anticipate what will 
be the result of the combined wisdom and joint 
action of the Southern portion of the Coofede- 
racy on this question; but as an initiatory step 
to a concert of action on the part of the people 
of South Carolina, they respectfully recommend 
for the adoption of this meeting the following 
Resolutions : 

Resolved, That the continued agitation of the 
question of slavery by the people of the non- 
siaveholding States, by their Legislatures, and by 
their representatives in Congress, exhibit not on- 
ly a want of national courtesy, Which should al- 
woys exist between kindred States, but is a pal- 
pable violation of good faith towards the slave- 
holding States, who adopted the present Constitu- 
tion „ in order to form a perfect Union.” 

Resolved, That while we acquiesce in adopting 
the boundary between the slave-holding and non- 
slaveholding states, known as the Missouri Com- 
promise line, we will not submit to any further 


the whole of his personal property shall be loaned 
to farmers and mechanics purchasing property, 
who may find it inconvenient to borrow from 
banks—the loans to be secured by bond and 
morigage on productive farms, or houses or lots 
made eafe by insurance, and the interest and divi- 
den@s again loaned out in like manner; and in 
case it should happen in the japse of time that 
there should be no application to borrow the 
same fund—and the same be likely to remain so 
—if the amount unemployed would safely jus- 
tify the undertaking, and mechanics and others 
should be in want of employment, then the ing 
come of the said fund shall be applied to the 
erection and maintenance of an asylum in Eas- 
ton for poor and indigent widows and single 
women. 

The testator’s estate is estimated at from $200, 
000 to $300,000. Supposing it to be worth $250, 


of the will, if the Jaw would permit it, in one 
hundred years it would amount to above 384, 000, 
000—this at six per cent. would produce an in- 


the rents thereof, after deducting repairs, and 


000, and to be faithfuliy applied to the purposes 


restriction upon the rights of any Southern man 
to carry his property and his institutions into ter- 
ritory acquired by Southern treasure and by 


Southeru blood. 


solved, That should the Wilmot Proviso, or 
any similar restriction, be applied by Congress tu 
the territories of the United States, south of 36 
deg. 30 min. north latitude, we recommend to 
our representative in Congress, as the decided 
opinion of this porticn of his district, to lea ve his 


seat in that body and return home. 

Resolved, That we respectfully suggest to both 
Houses of the Legislature of South Carolina 10 
adopt a similar recommendation as to our Seva. 
tors in Congress from this State. 


Resolved, ‘That upon the return home of our 
Senators and representatives in Congress, the Le- 
gislature of South Carolina should be forthwith 
essen. bled, to adopt such measures as the exigen- 


cy may demand. , : 
Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing Report 
and Resolutions be transmitted by the Chairman 


of this meeting to our representative in Congress, 


end that copies of the same be laid before both 

bodies of the Legislature of South Carolina. 
After a few remaiks by the Chairman of the 

Committee, the Report aud Resolutions were se- 


conded by Capt. V. D. V. Jamison, who was fol- 


low ed by Capt. O. M. Danizier. 

The Resolutions were then submitted serialim, 
end, together with the Report, were unanimously 
adopted. a 

On motion of Capt. Jamison, it was ordered 
that copies of the proceedings of this meeting be 
sent to the Charleston Mercury, and Courier, and 
the South Carolinian, with a request tiat tuey be 
published. i 

rhe proceedings were thereupon signed by the 
Chairman and Secretaries. 


— 


JUDICIAL. 


THe TerzararH Case —Mr. Woolfolk and 
Mr. Rock, connected with O'Rielly’s Southern 
line of telegraph, who were arrested and taken 


vr 


to Frankfort last week by order of Judge Mon- 


roe on charge of having violated the injuction is- 
aued by his coult, were fined 5250 each and laid 
under bunds not to violate the injunction hereaſ- 
ter. Ihe fines were subsequently emitted. 

We understard that the U. S. Marshal for 
Kentucky has been dnected by Judge Monroe 
to lake possession of O'Rielly’s telegraph line 
though Kentucky forthwith. We hope however 
thal sone atrangement cau be made to prevent 
the public irum veibg deprived of the advanta- 
ges of this line.—Louisrille Journal. 


Cincuit Court U. States.—Less.e of Peter 
Mitler, vs. Philsp Lerch.— This is an ejectuent 
for a farm of about 145 acres of land in Bethle- 
hem township, Northampton county, valued al 
about $12 000. The plantiffl, who is the only 
heir of Peter Miller, late of Easton, Pa., de- 
ceased, alleges that the residuary devise and 
bequest in the will of the deceaseu are invalid, 
being an attempt to crestea p. rpeiuity, aud not 
having fur its primary leading object, any chari- 
1 


The teMator, after some minor bequests, be- 
queaths all the residue of his real and personal 
estate in trust, but exactly to whoin itis given 
in trust is by no means certain, and forms one of 
‘the questions io this cause. He declares that 
none of his real estate shall ever be sold. but 


ampton, and half a dozen adjoining counties. 


lroversy is to the parties concerned. The whole 


rist before whom the case is tried. 


COLLEGIATE. f 
Deciwnep.—Rev. Worthington Smith, D. D. 


dential Cnair of the University of Vermont, 


of $12,000, to the Sears Foundation of Litera- 
ture and Benevolence.” His previous gift for 
the same object amounted to §10,000. He has 
also given 85000 to the Cambridge Astronomical 
Observatory. 


Che States. 
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Marine.—Notwithstanding there are great gains 
for the Whig ticket in this State, it has given a 
very decided vote lor Cass. 


New Hampsnine — This State bas given an 
increased Democratic vote. 


Vermont.—The following appointments were 
made by the Legislature in joint session: 
Stephen Roger, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Isaac P. Redfi⸗lu, Milo L. Benvett, 
Daniel Kellogg, aod Hiland Hall, As-istant Jus- 


| tices. 


As the Legislature was in session on the day 
appointed tor the Presidential election, a law was 
adopted to allow the members to record their 
voles at the capitol, the clerk of the House acting 
as inspector and duly certi,ying as to the votes 
casi. 

Alter a session of. one month, during which 
about one hundred acts and resolutions were 
passed, the Legislature closed its labors on the 
13th inst. Among tbe doings are enumerated 
Joviat resolutions in favor of the prohibition of 
slavery in the pewly acquired Mexican territory 
—of the abolition of siavery in the District of 
Columbia—and of restricting the slave trade, or 
removing the seat of Government toa free State. 

The popular vo. e, for President and Vice Pre- 
sident, so far as ascertained, stands: 

For Taylor, 20, 319, Van Buren, 11,640,— 
Cass, 8,887. 

At the September election for Governor, as 
folluws: 


Whig, 19,205—Free Soil, 12,780,—Dem. 10, 
25. 


„ Massacuvuserts.—The Whig candidate for 
Governor, ( Briggs,) fails of the election by the 
people about hee hundred voles. There is un in- 
creased majority of Whig Representatives in the 
Legislature, securing the re-election of the present 


come of about five millions of dollars, and the 
capital would absorb all the moneys and proper- 
ty directly or indirectly, of the county of North- 


The principles involved in this case are as im- 
portant to the public, as the amount in the con- 


doctrine of perpetuities, charities, mortmain, &c. 
will no doubt receive a full and elaborate discus- 
sion from the able counsel concerned, and a calm, 
and deliberate consideration from the learned ju- 


of St. Albans, has declined accepting the Presi- 


LU The Hon. Davin Sears, of Boston, has 
mude a further donation of property, to the value 


electors, is 134,782, distributed as follows: Tay- 
lor, 61,072—Cass, 35,284—Van Buren, 38,133. 
There being a failure to elect by the popular 
vote, the Governor has issued his proclamation 
for the convention of the General Court, on the 
23d inst., for the purpose of appointing the num- 
ber of electors of President and Vice President 
to which the state is entsled. 


Ruope Istanp.—Full returns from this State 
show the following result:—For the Tay lor 
Electoral ticket, 6,689—Cass, 3,600, Van Buren 
105. Total vote 10,994. There is a decrease 
of 1200 votes since 1844. Taylor's majority 
over Cass 3,089—over both 2,384. 


Connecticut.—The Electoral election in this 
State resulted as follows:—For Whig Electors, 
30,300,— Democratic, 27 ,044,—Free Soil, 4,867. 
Whig plurality 3,257. Whole vote 62.212. Whig 
plurality, last Spring, 2,152. Mr. Clay's pluralt- 
ty, 2,991. In one of the towns (Somers,) which 
elects two representatives, there was no meet- 
ing. i 

New Yorx —Al! the Assembly districts of 
this State have been heard from, definitively, 
and the result is that of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight members composing the Hodse, the 
Whigs have elected one hundred and nine; Demo- 
crals (proper,) six; and the Free Soilers 13. The 
returns, official and otherwise from all the 
Counties except Tioga, St. Lawrence, Livings- 
ton, Lewis, Cattaraugus, and Chatauque, gives 
Taylor 201 343—Van Buren 107,520—Cass 107,- 
292— Scattering 2,042. The whole vote cast in 
the State, except as above mentioned is 418,207. 
Every Whig Congressman in the State has been 
chosen, except Hiram Walden and John W. 
Wisner, (Democrats) and Pieston King (Free 
Soiler.) 

The present Senate of the State is constitu- 
ted as follows :—24 Whigs, 8 Democrals.— 


George W. Patterson (Whig,) Lieutenant Gou- 
vernor. 


New Jersey.—The majority for the Taylor 
Electoral ticket is 3,129. The official vote is as fol- 


lows: Taylor 40,009, Cass 36,830, Van Buren 849, 
Smith 77. : 


PENNsYLVaNia-—The returns of the Presiden- 
tial election have all been received at the office 
9 the Secretary of Stale, and foot up, as fol- 
ows :— 

Whig 185,513 ; Democrat 171,976; Free Soil 
11,263. Majority over Cass 13,537—vver Cass 
and Van Buren 2,274° The whole number of 
votes cast in the Siate, was 368,752. 


DELAwAnRE.— Emancipation.— A petition, which 
is be ing numerously signed, praying the Legisla- 
ture to abolish slavery in this State, is now in 
circulation. From appearances, says the Blue 
Hen's Chicken, it will be one of the largest peti- 
tions ever ulfered to the Delaware Legislature. 
lt will be recollected that a similar effort was 
made about a year since which was nigh proving 
successful. ‘This has aroused the peuple toa 
further consideration of the subject, and the pro- 
bability now is that it will be accomplished. 

The official vote for Electors in this State is, 
as follows .— 


Taylor. Cass. Van B. 
In New Castle County, 3991 2717 79 
Kent, 1497 1337 1 
Sussex, 1852 1852 
6440 5910 80 


The majority of the Whiz electoral ticket is 
530, being an increase of 213 over the majority 
of Mr. Clay in 1844, The majority of the Whig 
Congressional candidate, J. W. Houston, is 367. 


MaRTLAND.— The majority for the Taylor 
Electoral ‘Ticket is 3178, showing a gain to the 
Whigs, since the Governor's election in 1847, , 
when Thomas had 709 majority, of 3187 votes. 
The Free Soil vote was just 78—0f which votes, 
seventy-two were castin the city of Baltimore. 


Virointra.—Returns from 132 Counties give 
to the Cass ticket a majority of 1235, leaving 
six counties to be heard from, in which Mr. 
Clay had a majority of 43. The vote of the 
State will be given io Cass by about 1000 ma- 
jority. 

James II. Cox, Senator from the district com- 
posed of the Countiss of Amelia, Powhatan, 


incumbent. The Whig State Senators elected, | Chesterfield, and the town of Petersburg, has 
are 17; and, so far as returns have bren received, | resighed bis seat in the General Assembly of 
142 Whigs, 19 Democratic, and 49 Free Soil Re- Virginia) and the Governor has issued his pro- 
presentatives have been chosen. clamation for an election to supply tbe vacancy, 

The oguregate of the oſſicial vote for choice of to be held an the Lith December naxt. 
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Onio. — The majority in this State for the Cass 
Electoral ticket will be about 14,000 over that 
of Taylor. 

Micuicgan.—Returns have been received from 
all the counties except Chippewa, which is esti- 
mated at 150, making the majority for Gen. 
Cass 7,208. 

The House will stand 54 Cass men to 12 
Whigs, and the Senate 18 Cass men to 4 Whigs. 
The Congressional delegation will be composed 
of two Cass men and one Free Soil Whig. 


INpiANA.— The result is still doubtful. A 
Whi paper of the 14th says that Cass will have 
the State by a majority of 3000. 


Inuixnois —The returns from all but twenty 
counties show a whig gain of 10,562. In these 
Gen. Taylor has a majority of 220. In the en- 
tire State, the majority at the last Presidential 
election was 12849. Gen. Taylor must there- 
fore show in the counties to be heard from a 
gain of 2,288 to get the Electoral vote of the 
State. 


Krntecky.—The Louisville Journal of the 
13th, says: Returns from filty-nine counties, in- 
clading the city of Louisville, show a nett Whig 
gain of 5 499 since the August election. This, 
added to the August majortties, makes 13,920, 
Forty counties remain to be heard from. We 
now expect the majority in the State to be not 
Jess than 17,000. Old Kentucky will get the 
banner unless her giant competilur, the Empire 
State, shall bear it off Trom ber. 


TuVVESSEE.— The Nashville Whig sets down 
the majority for Taylor at 5,000. which is well 
sustained by the returns received. 


Nortu Canotina.— Mr. Berry, the Democra- 


tic candidate for the Senatorial seat made, vacant 


by the resignation of Mr. Waddell, has been 
elected. l 

This seat will be contested by Mr. Waddell, 
on the ground of palpably illegal votes having 
been cast tor Captain Berry, whose majority is 
only seven. 

Col. John A. Rowland, the Whig candidate in 
the Richmond Senatorial district, has been elec- 
ted by a large majority. If Captain Berry be ad- 
mitted to the vacant seat, the Legisluture wall be 
tied on joint ballot. é 

The county of Stanley, it is stated, has given a 
unanimous vole for ‘Taylor. The same county, 
in 1844, gave Clay 530, and Polk 48 votes. This 
Would appear, from later returns, to be incorrect 
—the vute being 724 tor Taylor, and 14 for Cass. 


Sourn Carciina.—The Legislature of this 


Stale was convened on the Gch inst, at Colum- 
hia, in accorvance with the procla nation of the 
Governor. The Hon. A. Pattersou was eleeted 
President of the Senate. ‘Ihe House of Repre- 
sentatives, being unable to choosea Speaker aiter 


several ynsuccesstul ballottings, adjourned over | 


until next day, When on the sixth ballet, J. Izard 
Nicdieton, Eq, of Prince George Winyaw, 
was ¿dicted by a majority of eleven votes. 
Candidates lor Electors of President and Vice 
President were nominated at a caucus meeting 
of the members on the evening preceding the 
electiou—from which the name of Fillmore was 
exciuded. ‘Phe electoral ucket fur Cass and But- 
ler received 126 votes—that lor 'laylor and Bult- 


This State has most probably cast its vote for 
the Cass Electoral ticket. 

Texas.—The recent incursions of the Indians 
has caused great excitement on our frontier set- 
tlements. The Austin Democrat states that they 
had approached to within four miles of that city. 
Thirteen of the citizens are ascertained to have 
been killed. : 

The Corpus Christi Star calls upon the Go- 
vernment to remove the Lipan Indians, who, the 
editor says, have killed more men and stolen more 
horses in Western Texas than any other tribe of 
Igdians. 

Texas.—This State has undoubtedly given 
her vote for Cass & Butler. 


Congressional, 

STATE or . PARTIES 4N THE PRESENT CoN- 
cress — Thie House. Wuen the present Congress 
assembled in December last, it was politically 
divided as follows: Whigs, 115: Administration, 
110; Abolition (Tuck) 1; Native (Levin) 1 
Since then, two whigs have died, and the place 
of one, (John W. Hornbeck, of Lehigh co., Pa.) 
was supplied by the election of Bridges, Ad- 
ministration. Wisconsin likewise elected two 
Democrats after its organization as a State, 
swelling the Administration strength* to 113, 
while the deaths of Hornbeck and John M. Hol- 
ley of this State had reduced the Whig force to 
exactly that number. Bot the seat of David S. 
Jackson, Democrat, of this State, was vacated 
for undue return, by a vote of the House, redu- 
cing the Administration force to 112. Que Ad- 
ministration member (Black) from S. Carolina, 
died, but was succeeded by another, (Wallace) 
of dike faith, waking no change. ‘The session 
closed with 113 Whigs,(including Giddings, Root, 
Pallrey, implacably hostile to Paylor, and not 
counting Tuck and Levin either way) to 112 
Democrats, including Wilmot aud three or four 
Free Soil men from this State. At the recent 
election in this State Horace Greeley (Whig) 
was chosen from the Gih District in the place ot 
David S. Jackson, Democrat, and Ebon Biack- 
man, (Whig) from the 25th, in place of John M. 
Holley, (Whig ) deceased. This increases the 
Whig strength to 115, the original number. The 
bolters from Cass aud Taylor, however, are so 
namerous that no partly has a clear majority. 
The Van Buren Free Soil men hold the balance 
of power.—New York Tribune. 


Twirty-First Concress.—One hundred and 
thirty ume members have been already elected, 
as follows :— i ; 


Maine.—lIst district, Elbridge Gerry; 23, Na- 
thaniel S. Littlefield; 3d, John Otis; 4:b, Rufus 
K. Goodenow, gain; Sth. Cullen Sawtelle; 6th, 
Charles Stetson; Tih, Thos. J. D. Fuller. 

NMassachuskTTSs.— Ist district, R. C. Winthrop; 
3d diuset, James H. Duncan; 6th district, Geo. 
Ashmun; 7th, district, Julius Rockwell; 8 h dis- 
trict, Horace Mann; 10ih district, Joseph Grin- 
nell. 

Nole.—In the 21, 4%, 5b, and 9.h districts, 
there was no choice. 


| 


2d district, William A. Newell; 3d district, Isaac 
Wildrick; 4th district, John Van Dyke; Sth dis- 
trict, James G. King. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—lIst district, Lewis C. Levin i 
25, Jos. R. Chandler; 3d, Henry D. Moore, gain; 
4th, {John Robbins, jr.; 5th, John Freedley ; 6th, 
Thomas Ross, gain; Tth, Jesse C Dickey; 8th, 
Thaddeus Stevens; 9th, Wm. Strong; 10th, M. 
M. Dimmick; 11th, Chester Butler; 12th, David 
Wilmot; 13th, Joseph Casey; 14th, Charles W. 
Pitman ; 15tn, Henry Nes; 16th, Jas. X. McLan- 
ahan, gain; 17th, Samuel Calvin; 18th, A. Jack- 
son Ogle; 19th, Job Mann; 20th, R. R. Reed; 
21st, Moses Hampton; 224, John W. Howe ; 23d, 
James Thompson; 24th, Alfred Gilmore, gain. 


DeLaware.—Jno. W. Houston. 


Ono. Ist district, David Disney; 2d, L. D. 
Campbell; 3d, R. C. Schenck; 4th, Moses B. 
Corwin; 5th, Emory D. Potter; 6th Rodolphus 
Dickinson; Tth, Jonathan D. Morris; Sth, Edson B. 
Olds, gain; 10th, {Charles Sweetzer, gain; 11th, 
John K. Miller; 12th, Samuel F. Vinton; 13tb, W. 
J. Whittlesey; 14th, Nathan Evans; 15th, Wm. 
F. Hunter, gain; 16:h, Moses Hoagland; 17th, Jo- 
seph Cable; 18th, David K. Carter; 19th, John 
Crowell; 20th, Joseph M. Root; Qist, Josh. R. 
Giddings. 

Micuican.—Jst district, Alexander W. Buel ; 2d 
district, William Sprague; 3d district, Kinsley S. 
Bingham. a 

Wisconsin.—ILst district, Charles Durkee; 21 
Beets Orasmus Cole; 34 district, James D. 

oly. * 

ILLINoIs.—Ist district, Wm. H. Bissell; 2d, John 
A. u Clernand; 33, Thomas R. Young; 4th, John 
Wentworth; Sih, Wm. A. Richardson; 6th, Ei- 
ward D. Buker, gain; Ich, Thomas L. Harris, 
gain. i 

Missourt.—Ist district, James B. Bowlin; 2d, 
Wm. V. N. Bay; 31, James S. Green; 4th, Wu- 
lurid P. Hall; Sin, John S. Phelps. 

lowa.—Ist district, Wm. Thompson; 2d, *Shep- 
herd L+fjler. 

ARKANSAS.—Robert W. Johnson. 

Sourn CARoLINA.— lst district, Daniel Wallace; 
20, J. L. Orr, 31, Jos. A. Woodward; 4th, A. D- 
Sins; 5th, Armistead Burt; Gih, Isaac E. Holmes; 
7th, Win. Colcock. 

Georaia — lst district, Thomas B. King; 24 
district, M. J. Welborn; 3d Allen F. Owen; 4th 
district, Hugh J. Haralson; Sth district, Thomas 
C. Hackett; Gth disuict, Howell Cobb; Tth district, 
Alex H. Stephens; 8th district, Robert Toombs. 


FLoA DA —E. C. Cabell. 


This seat will be contested by the Whig can- 
didate, Daniel P. Miller, who claims to be elec- 
ted by the vote of the Mormon precinct, rejected. 

his seat will be contested by J. S. Littell, 
Whig. 

is seat will be contested by Daniel Duncan, 
Wing. ; l 

Whigs, in-Roman—Democrats, in Italics 
— Native, in Small-caps. . 


RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 
New Congress. Old Congress. 


ler 27 votes. blank B votes. Venmontr.—Ist district, Wm. Henry; 21 dis- Wht Dem Whig. Dem. 
G rongis. ue Whig gain in 81 counties, ac- | trict, WIlam Hebard; 3d district, Geo. P. Marsh; Moine * 5 1 6 
coica g lo the Savannah Aepublicun, is 3,191. 4ih district, Lucius B. Peck, EE ET P 6 
ALAnAMA —Some of the New Oileans papers New York.—I1st district, John A. King; 2d Vermont 3 1 3 1 
fay tuat ine Wag galos ure do laige that the | district, David A. Bokee; 34 district, J. Punhps] New York 31 3 23 11 
Deinvcidls have piven up the State. P&R; 4th district, * alter Underhill; 5th dis- | New Jersey 4- 1 4 1 
Mississivrt.—Large Whig gains ore recorded, trict, George Briggs Gh Kirin James Brooks j | Pennsylvania 15 9 17 7 

but the Stute as considered very doubitul. ith district, Wjlham Nelson; Bth district, Kunsom | Delaware 1 1 

, lHlvlloway ; 9th district, “Phos. MeKissock ; 10th | Ohio 10 11 11 10 
LouIsIANA.— % latest accounts ane that asuiet, Herman D. Gould; Ith di-triet, Peter | Michizan l 2 3 
the mijouty tor ae will be dert) 2000. H Suvesters L2ih district, Gideon O. Reynolds, | Wisconsin 1 2 2 
FLonipa.—It is understood, says the Pensaco- A. R. W.; 13th district, Jno. la. Schooleraft; 1400! Iimots 1 6 1 6 
la Demccral, that George I. Ward, Lsg., wili | disiriet, Geo. R. Andrews; 15h district, Jonn R. | Missouri 5 ; 5 
be ciccled Unied States Senator Irom this State | Thurman ; lin district, Hugh White; 17th de- lob a 2 2 
from ibe dite March next, vlen the term ofl trict, Henry F. Alexander; 18:h district, Preston | Arkansas 1 1 
Mr. Westcott expires. dn this State there ts a) Kirg; 19th district, Charles E. Clarke; 20th dis- South Carolina 7 7 
Wiig gain dor the Hiectoral ticket, over that) tiiet, Orsamus B. Matteson ; 21st distret, Hiram Georgia 4 3 4 4 

lor Governor and memoer ol Congress. Fiocie| Halden; 22d district, Heory Bennett; 234 dis- | Fiorida 1 1 z l 
da has unguuuteuiy cast her vote 1 Taylor. thet, Willan Duer; Au district, Danici Gott ; eS — * = 
l 25ih district, Harmon 3. Conger; 26th dis'rict, 80 59 72 66 


Wisconsin.— Tbe Congressional clec aon in this 
State tesulled as tolo: 
1. Coarles Durkee, Van Bare 


| John JV. Miner; 2h distriet, Win. A. Sackett; 
nile; beating Wm. | 28 h district, A. M. S hermerhoro ; 29ih district, 
Rouvet L. Rose 5 30 b digitict, Dsvid Rumsey, 


our vacancies. 


Pin Lynde, Cass, aud A. Winch, Je. baylor. | * si . 5 ; We-eompare wilt the delegations in the old. 
Ii Qiasu us Cole, nig; beating C. W. Crabb, 7.7 vast et, L Jah Risley; * district, . okres JOG Pat the date of the elec- 
Y . . %%% vod A. II. Sun, Cass. G. Spaulding t, Harve) Putudu t Ne e ene which have since 
III. nes Due Doty, Cass; beating Siod- e! uel, ILOICHEO Laifows. - | been caused by tati ar oninia Dhoni i 
Wl Aes ts Ghat Y ee AT E ee a a S A EAT CRs | ad lemaeve — Pet diclirint Anilraw . 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain, in each of the] Exrorts or Great Britain.—The compara- 
past two years, is as follows: - live value of the exports of Great Britain from 


Entered Inwards. the commencement of the year to the 5th Sep- 
SoAR.— It is estimated that in the year 1844, 1847. 1848. tember in the last two years are— D i 
there were produced in the world 778,000 tons Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 1847 £35,309,798 
of sugar, of which Cuba alone supplied 200,000. | U. Kingdom and 1848 30,022 829 
Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine estimates the quan- --dependencies, 11,625 2,634;417 10.957 2,486,955 | ; — 
tity now produced at 850,000 to 900,000 tons, in- Other countries 7,858 1,320 575 5.283 862.785 Decrease £5,236 969 


cluding beet and maple sugar. The State of 
Louisiana produced inthe year 1847, 240.000 
hogsheads. It is estimated that Great Britain 
consumes annually 250,000 tons, and the rest of 
Europe 45,000, the United States 160 000 and 
Canada and the other British colonies 25,000. 
The amount of beet sugar made in France in 
1846-7, was estimated at 107,190,110 pounds, 
being an increase of 26,596,432 pounds on the 
quantity manulactured the previous year. The 
French have persevered in the manufacture of 
beet sugar, until it has become an important 
branch of business. It thought that equal indus- 
try and science applied to the manufacture of 
beet and corn-stalk sugar, in this country, would 
accomplish as much as there.— Utica Gaz. 


THE Newrarer Fress.—The history of the 
increase of periodical literature in the United 
States is surprising, and altogether without pa- 
rallel in any other country. The whole number 
printed in 1775 was 38, which number was divi- 
ded among the old thirteen States, as follows :— 
Massachusetts 7, New Hampshire 1, Rhode Is- 
land 2, Connecticut 4, New York 4, New Jersey 
I, Pennsylvania 9, Maryland 2, Virginia 2, North 
Carolina 2, South Carolina 3, Georgia 1. 

The number of newspapers and other periodi. 
cais in the United States, as appears from the re- 
turns made to the General Post Office in 1839, 
was 1555 ; of which 274 were published in the 
State of New York, the city alone publishing 71. 
Massachusetts had 125, and Pennsylvania 253, of 

which 71 were published in Philadelphia. 

We have not at hand any later official returns, 
but we should judge that the whole number at 
present is considerably over 3000. The total 
number of newspapers annually issued in the 
Union has been estimated at about 75,000,000, 
more than double the probable number issued in 
Great Britain. 

- The iucrese in numbers, great as it js, bears 

hardly any proportion to the improved quality 

and value of the newspapers of the Union, and 
particularly in the principal cities. Few persons, 
not connected with the press, have any idea of 
the expense and labor incurred, at the present 
day, iu keeping a newspaper up to the spiritof the 
umee. The cost of maintaining for a paper a 
reputable standing at this time, would have pub- 
lished at least half a dozen papers fifleen or 
twenty years ago. If any reader doubts this, he 
bus only to look at the bills of a uewspaper of- 
fice in New_York or Philadelphia, for telegraphic 
‘despatches, shipping and commercial news, cor- 
respondents, reporters’ bills, &c., and he will 
soon aduit our correctuess. 


The decrease is one-seventh part, or very 
Total, 19,483 3,954,992 16, 260 3,349,740 | nearly atthe rate of 15 percent; butit must 
be remembered that the costof the raw mate- 

i 1847. rial has been much less iv 1848 than 1847. 


Ships. Tonnoge. Ships. Tonnage. 
U. Kingdom and 


dependencies 10 853 2,214 064 10.963 2,415,920 Crave & Commerce. 
other countries 6,422 931, 330 5,614 909,721 


6 — — —— — 


17,275 3,145,794 16,577 3,325, 64! 
It appears by this, that 1848 there were entered 


eee —' 
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The Boston Ailas hopes that Congress at its 
next session will do something to relieve the 
eountry from the odious, useless and oppressivo 
inwards 3,283 ships, representing 705,252 tons Sub-Treasury scheme, and from the gross frauds, 
less than in 1847; while the outward entries in | at Jeast, which are daily practiced under an ad 
1848, were 698 ships less, but 179,847 tons grea- | valorem tariff, and urges these reasons fur it: 


ter than in 1847. How men of ordinary intelligence could ever 


have made an ad valorem tarit} with any other 
Bnrrien Coat anp Inon.—The coal trade on expectation than they were holding out induces 
the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees for twelve 
years N 1830 and ending 1841. bas ments for honest meu to turn knaves, or else 
7 7 


; . asses our comprehension. A case of fraud has 
ee 15 . i 5 135 Aes 0 been brought to our notice, which illus- 
6.240 000 (onesie wardeck 5005 i per an- trates our meaning and saves. explanation : A 
Kum : Besides a ts Since 1834 no separate house in this city purchased a large quantity of 
poe 1 having bean previously kent, shawls in Gla-gow, and entered a part nere and 
1992 vessels, 266,106 tons, have been employed ee A em 5 35 1 62, 
on the Humber: making in the coal trade alone, N ay OTD aoe J i ) 9 alter, a 
6,506,112 tons of shipping. Allowing these ves- j Nen Tork house V aona 
sels to make three trips per annum, and there | 20U8, aud entered them 7 a cost of od 80, pay- 
has been” 18,720,018 tons exported in these . a duty of $l 44—a ae of 34 cents, or 
twelve years, or 1,500,000 tons annually, from | ELEVEN PER CENT. on the coast—amounting, in 
these three rivers. ` In fact, to what importers, generally, would con» 


i sider quite a sufficent prot. Now it is cleur 
Home consumption, coastwise, 7 649 899 


r did not pay enough; but ail the satistaciion onr. 
Inland transportation, about 20,000,000 Boston merchant could obtain, on presenting hig 


a 28,498,193 tons} je paid too much vor his shawls, and must suffer 
per annum. Free on board at 10s. sterling per 


the consequence—an answer with which he 
ton, £14,249,091, or $71,245,455 per annum. would have been content, if he had not been ens 


One hundred and fifty thousand persons are| tirely Satisfied that uo other purchaser could 
employed in this business. ‘Ten millions of | have obtained them on better terms chan he did. 
pounds sterling capital, or 856,000, 000, are em- This is but one instance, and it it were only for 
ployed in it, which yields a profit of 5,000,000] the ioral effect ol the thing, a taritf should uot 
per apnum. - be allowed to exist by tre Government, which 
Of Jron, there was manufactured, in 1841, holds out such Inducewents to knavesy, as every 
1.060.875 tons, which, at the present price of | business man can readily see are held out by this 
£6 per ton, is £6,365 250, or $31,626,250. This | ad valorem system. | 
statement relates ló 1841, since Which time the 
manufacture of iron has greatly increased, pro- 
bably one-fuurth or more. . 


Jron Imports.—It is computed that the Uni- 
ted Siotes has imported trom Great Britain dae 
ring the past year, at least 400.000 lous of iron 

L 8 M ACTORY IN THE WORLD and the amount is daily increasing. Fhis costs 

ENOAR War, l Maas We sune iie the sum of sixteen millions of doliars,` which is 
ihe Manitectitine e of Reuben palu eee pants Poa rar ae ee 05 

eq: the largest of the kind in the with proper protection au e „niz it 
n n ele be made at home io other words itis an annule 
* ’ : * a vhs „ ` : i 1 

houses, furnishing shops, &c., of three principal „ 1 oe ola su, 
buildings for manufacturing, two of which sre] ` PP „ . 
one hundred end forty-four feet each in length. Sarr.— la the mouth ol ae A 992 5 
In these, and in departments connected with the | were imported into Savannah „ 5 G 
establishment, are employed about one hundred | salt. Sure Then e „ 
men, mauy of whom have families settled at the ' ported— 125, 000 bushels since tue Ist of October 
place. A flourishing village has grown up with- | Just. 
in a few years, and is rapidly increasing. Twelve I Amount of tos received on ali the New 
thousand dozen scythes are annually manufac- York State Canals iu the several years dawned, 
tured, to produce which are required 450,000 ibs. | ty the first of November. 
of iron, 75,000 bbs. of steel, 1,200 tons of bard 1840 81 530.526 52 | 1845 82 246278 25 
coal, 10,000 bushels of chercoal, 100 tons of : 


METALLIC ManouracTures.—The number of 
French locomotives in France in 1842, was equal 
to that of those manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries ; in 1843, there were 2 more; in 1844, 44 
more, in 1845, 76 more; in 1846, 161 more. In 

the latter year there were 273 steamboats belong- 
ing to private persons and companies, sea - going 
aud navigating the rivers. ‘There were ewployed 
in Fiance, in 1846, 4,395 steam engines, repla- 
cing 163.402 horses; 461 locomotives, equal tu 
27,000 horses, and 338 steam engines used in na- 
Vigation, of a force of 108,514 horses; making 


ia . T 1841 1.792 475 52 1846 2,300,093 66 
a tutal of 299,575 horses, or an equivalent for the grind-tones, and half a ton of borax. Tne last 1842 1 525 525 49 | 1347 3.198.400 40 
power af 2,097,025 men. i. © article is used in the process of welding. ‘The 1843 1.826.670 35 1843 2.501.070 04 


establishment is to be enlarged so as to turn out 1844 2,142,444 US 
17,000 dozen seythes annually. 


eee e which depends. upon the ‘Totals for month of October in 1847 $531,150 34 


western rivers as a meuns of communicating with 


? j ; 23 sees ae 
a meikel, is estimated at 9,139,697. Tois is sup- : E te se 10 „ do do do 1848 623.242 ou 
osed to be made up from tue diflereut States as | owing is the total amount o . l i 1 
loas: á from indirect taxes in France for the first nine] Inerease a U2 
f : z a| months of Pirrspurcu AND bae ROYALE Mining Cumpa- 
Pennsylvania, one-sixth or i population, 287 29 1848 496.412.000f. NY— II. II. Mc CulLLOoudft, elgent — Ihe location 
8 one-eighth 1 d di 150,947 1847 4 598,774. 000 of this Company is sitoated at 10's Harbor, cu 
Mo, Hll excepi the portions “PERSE 796.348 l „ the north side of Isle Royale. The salts tis 18 
1 on che lakes, l 3505 Decrease 102.362, 000f. about twenty fect deep, witha sheet of native 
ee do do 520780 The direct taxes for 1848 sum up 5 i copper running lengiuwise entering across due 
rae ae 1 lati 99 75 Ordinary contributions 430,437,000. shal, measuring from two to three inches in 
zs ni of its en 355˙411 The 45-centime tax 191,780 UUU thickness, and enlarging as it gers down. The 
Teen! 10 10 29.288 ity force now employed consists cf eight or ten 
kaur, 10 10 779.821 Mak ing 622.217,00 ff. hands, WHO, we lein, be cuutinucd during 
eng b i : 5 Of which there has been col- ine wanter. ö ; 
Mississippi, two-thirds of its population, 250, 430 ‘lected 375,744 000 ME MeCullaugh game dow on the i gca— 
Commence cr Great Beirain.—The amount 5 qun, bringing wadi heas four InQ:sea ul copper 
of tonnage equnld.ed in the foreien trade of the Balaoce 174 CHOL o 


employed 26,399 British and 19,241 foreign ves- leave trade in the hands of knaves already made, 


4 


case al the New York Custom house, was, that 


& 
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propeller Manhattan, Captain of a man's hat, which will 
yesterday with the following 


by Col. McKnight, for 


CorrERR.—The 
McFayden, left 
cargo of copper, shipped 
the Cliff Mine Company: 


180 masses native copper 261,879 lbs. Which do their work admirably, with nearly the 
104 barrels stamped ore, 56 506 same expedition, and costing even less. There 
114 barrels mineral 63,308 Were eight important machines for the manufac- 


ture of cotton 


Making 381; 698 lbs.— besides some 4 masses Of | said to advance such 


native copper weighing 2000 lbs., belonging to 
the Pittsburg and Isle Royale Company. 


EXPORTATION OF SUGAR FROM HAVANA AND MA- 
i TANZ As. 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
115,475 260,747 192,663 


for the next ten years, a yard of good unbleached 


From Jan. 1 to Sep. 24. shirting will be made for one cent per yard. 


U. States, (boxes) 


Great Britain 17,268 121,526 78,637 Ronae.—Amidst the revolutions in Europe, 
Cowes and a market 204.670 149,530 251,326 | nothing has been heard of Ronge, the celebrated 
Baltic 26,357 43,474 16,164| enthusiast. He is preaching in Vienna, with his 
Hamburg and Bremen 94.097 63.275 78.460 | Usual zeal and violence. He denounces the doc- 
Holland 7,554 30,081. 9,897 trine of the Trinity, confession, the Pope, the 
Belgium 22,805 30,889 38.830 Calender of saints, convents, monasteries, celi- 
Spain 103,497 105,063 148,503 | bacy, the clergy, and praying in foreign tongues. 
Fraince 30,138 33,851 32,796 He goes the whole figure of reform. 
Trieste and Venice 30,296 44,188 18,306 The following statement shows the rapid and 
Leghorn and Genoa 8.497 9,955 8,400 alarming increase of pauperism in England: 
Other ports 21,721 18,045 15,422 Expen- No. of Proportion of 
- dilure. paupers. the population. 


Total 682,275 910,724 859 404 


A classification of the exports, for several 
years, exhibits the following results :— 


1840, 43, 739,419 1.119.529 
1843, 4 279,565 1.539, 490 - 
1847, 4,367,055 1,721,360 


77 per 1000 
95 do. 
101 do. 


To the North of South of United Emigration is the remedy proposed for this 
Europe. Europe. Slates, Sc. enormous evil. But this, while it may alleviate, 
Years, Boxes. Boxes, Boxes. cannot cure. The wonder is that England cau 
1844 455 393 147,022 192,055 | stagger under such an augmenting burthen. 
1845 158,086 97,749 44,478 i [Transeript. 
oe 
eh 3 135 ate Gorp I Canapa.—Prof, B. Silliman, Jr., has 
1848 473,314 208,005 208,085 published a brief account of his examinations of 


masses of gold found in the valley of the Chau- 
diere, Canada. The lumps are worn smooth, as 
is usual in alluvial gold, but quantities of quart- 
zose gangue could still be detected in some of 
them. They were firmly imbedded in what ap- 
peared to be slate, but which is probably a con- 
erete of detritus, cemented by oxyd of iron. 
Chromic iron, titaniferous iron, serpentine, Spi- 
nel, rutile, and taleose rocks remind us very 
strongly of the mineralogical characters of the 
Russian gold regions, and their occurrence with 
the gold in Canada certainly affords favorable 
grounds for the hope that this may become a 
rich auriferous region. As yet no excavations 
have been made on any scale of magnitude suf. 
ficient to warrant an opinion of the actual wealth 
of the deposit. A few tons of gravel have, how- 
ever, been washed in a rude way with the Berks 
rocker, which have yielded about $4 of gold to 
the ton of gravel. ö 


Mr. Asa Smith, of Lockport, Niagara 
County, New York, says the Albany Evening 
Journal, goes out in the Europa, and takes with 
him two thousand barrels of choice apples, of 
some twenty-five different varieties, selected from 
the orchards of Niagara County, with reference 
to the foreign market. 


The New Orleans Picayune of Nov. 1, states 
that 11,457 bales of cotton were cleared the day 
before from that port for Europe, by six ships. 


The Illinois Canal was closed on the 19th 
inst. 


The New York Tribune says: The money mar- 
ket continues easy, and there was more capilal in 
the streets tu-day seeking employment upon good 
security, than we have noticed for some lime. 
Private bankers decline tu receive deposits ut 
over 6 per cent. 


———— — 
General Intelligence, 
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L Mr. Hoe, the celebrated Printing Press 
manufacturer in New York, has gone vu: in the 
steamship Cambria to superintend in Paris the 
fitting up of his“ Lightning Presses” in the esta- 
blishiment of the“ La Presse” newspaper. 


3LF The Directors of the Bank of England 
have declared a dividend of 35 per cent. for the 
last half year, w:thout deduction of income lax. 


Ihe Quebec Mercury says the emigration 
Of the Frenen Canadian population to the United 
States is largely on the increase. Many are sel- 
ling out their property, and with the produce of 
the sale moving westward with their household 
chattels. 


i> The locale of the Quarantine station at 
New York is to be changed to Bedlve’s Island— 
the Secretary of War having granted to the city 
the buildings on the island for ine accommoda- 
Uon of the sick now at the Quarantine Hospital 
at Staten Island. A removai is expected to be 
mace forthwith, 


The New York Express learns that the 
two colored girls, Mary and Emily Edmondson, 
at Washington City, fur whom so much sympathy 
had been manifested, as slaves and sisters, have 
been liberated by the payment of $2200. Of this 
sum 52.000 was raised in New York cily. 


CaLiFoRNIA.— The California Star, in nolicing 
the posilion of Messrs. Benton tnd Buchanan, in re- 
Serence lo the Wilmot Proviso, has the Jolloioing re- 
marks:— 

Nowhere could ‘there be less pretext for the 
introduction of slavery than in California. The 
country is well known to be remarkably healthy. 
Small portions of the St. Joaquin and Sacramen- 
to vallies are the only exceptions to this general 
observation. Fora few weeks in the Autumnal 
months, a mild intermittent fever pre vails in 
parts of those vallies, but it is known to be much 
more manageable, and less severe, than the same 
diacase m vur Western States. Ii is believed 
that no portion of the United States, at the same 
period of its settlement, could boast a climate as 
healthy as California now possesses. The natives 
of all portions of the United States enjoy the 
same health here as on their Own soil, and we 
are capable of enduring the same hardships and 
fatigues. We have nothing lo create sickness, and 
hothing to call for a class of laborers forming an 
unfortunate caste tn society, of a color unlike that 
of the proprietors of the soil. At present, there 
is not a slave in Caliſornia, and the power of the 
government is inadequate, it is believed, to their 
general introduction. Those who allempt the 
transfer of their slaves from the East to the West 
vf the Rocky Mountains, will meet with the m- 
evitable loss of their property. They inight as 
well attempt to remove them to New Egland or 
to Canada. 

While we sincerely entertain these views, and 
value the union with the United States us highly 
as we should, the simple recognition of slavety 
here would ve looked upon as a greater misture 
tune io the territory, than though California had 
remained in its foriner state, or were at the pre- 
sent crisis abandoned to its fate. We have both 
the power and the will to maintain California in- 


A Exrracrpinary INvENTIONS.— Among the 
aruicies Of mert at the Annual Fair of the 
American lustitute, the New Vork Express no- 
tices flour mills, not much larger than the crown 


wheat per day into first rate flour; they can be slavery could not be generally introduced, that 


country. It would make it disreputable for the 
white man to labor for his bread, and it would 
thus drive off io other homes the only class of 
emigrants California 

d industrious middle class of society. We 
ninety-nine hun- 


cessary moral, intellectual, and social curse upon 


aragraph above quoted 
uchanan, that every fa- 
to the slave to escape 
from his master, is a true one. Leta single 
Blance be cast at the scrious evils entailed upon 
an entire population, by fugitive slaves and law- 
less abettors of other classes, at large over an 
extent of wild uninhabited country, and infest- 
ing the highways and mountain passes, and it 
will show the absurdity of every argument in 
Support of their introduction, and the ignorance 
of the supporters of the measure. That slaves 
can not be held in bondage here, every one who 
has travelled from the Sierra Nevada of the 
north, ty the seaport cities of the southern coun- 
try will admit. Our contemporary, the Califor- 
nian, in treating upon the Subject, says: 
would ba the greatest calamity the power of the 
United States could inflict upon California,” and 
such a calamity Congress has no right to be- 
queath to us contrary to the wishes of the people 
of this country.. ` 


So long as such views are entertained by a majority 
of those who have sought homes in that country, no 
apprehensions that slavery will ever find a foothold 
there, need be entertained. When the period aal 
Grrive for these people to form a Constitution, 
Preparatory to admission into the Union, the ulter 
exclusion of slavery will form one of the distinguished 
characteristics of that instrument. 


IF In 1825 there was opened at Cochin Chi- 
na a canal, twenty-three miles long, eighty feet 
wide, and twenty feet deep. It was begun and 
finishe | in six weeks, although carried through 
large forests and over extensive marshes. Twen- 
ly thousand men worked upon it day and night, 
and itis stated that seven thousand died of fae 
ligue. 


I Sneer.—About 8,000 sheep have been 
slaugutered this fall, at Cincinnati for their tal- 
low. 


New Yorx Ciry.—In a recent statement made 
by the city comptroller, we find the following as 
the assessinents of 1848: Real estate, $193,027, 
576; personal estate, $61,164,421.11. 


a - 

IF It is said that upwards of five thousand 

people will shortly emigrate to California from 
Kentucky alone. 


LF Mn. -LyeLL, the Geologist, bas been 
knighted by the Queen of England. 


The Mormons are about to issue a news- 
paper from their camp in the wilderness. 
—— — 
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Tze publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 


will be thankfully received. The terms of publication | 


are $5 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
veceive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
Aailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 


For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 
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IFP We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in uS to ask the remittance of the 
year's subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or af the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 


Complete sets of the Register to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (folio)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 


from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and. 


from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 8 
— 6. — 
F The 75th volume of Nies NATIoNAI. 
Reaister will be entered upon on the first of Ja- 
nuary next. The design of the work is too well 
known and understood to require from us any 
further notice than to say that it affords a conve- 
nie«t hand-book of reference respecting the his- 
tory, politics, finances, statistics, legislation, pub- 
lic institutions, commerce, trade, arts, manufac- 
tures, and improvements of our country, and an 
authentic narrative of events occurring abroad. 
The typographical appearance of the paper has 
been improved, (and will be further improved, ) and 
the endeavor will be to give a useful and pleasing 
variety to the contents, suiting it to every class of 
intelligent readers. A more useful and valu- 
able puolication—one more indispensable to the 
library of the statesman, historian, man of busi- 
ness, aud general reader—it is believed, is no 
where published. The patronage of the public is 
therefore respectfully solicited for it, as a work de- 
serving encouragement. Each voiume is accom- 
panied with a title page and copious index. 
; l 
Tae Groß. new publicaticn at the cily of 
Washington :—Messrs. Blair & Rives, the pro- 
prietors of the Congressional Globe and Appen- 
dix, announce the publication of a daily paper du- 
ring the session of Congress, and weekly for the 
balance of the year, under the above title, to re- 
cord the proceedings and debates of that body as 
they occur. I is designed also to gather the 
news frum all quarters and complete the contents 
by drawing from every source that may be of 
most interest among literary novelties, and of 
greatest utility in scientific and practical works on 
agriculture.” Nothing of a political party aspect 
will appear iu the columns of the Globe, save 
that which will be found in the Congressional re- 
ports. To insure it a general support it is only 
necessary to add that the Congressional depart- 
ment will be under the charge of Mr. Rives, while 
the editorial management of the paper will be 
conducted by Francis P. Blair and James C. 


~ 


Pickett—the former long and favorably known 
in connection with the press of that city—the 
latter esteemed for the talent and judgment which 
distinguished his diplomatie service while asso- 
ciated with the mission to Quito; and, more re- 
cently when Charge d’affaires to Peru. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix will 
be continucd, as heretofore. 
The terms for the daily paper during the session 
and weekly for the rest of the year, will be $5 
per annum ;—$2 per annum for the Weekly Globe 
(which will be the vehicle of the miscellaneous 
articles of the daily print, with a synopsis of the 
Congressional proceedings); and 81 each for a 
copy of the Congressional Globe or Appendix, 
during the coming session, if subscribed before 
the first of January. 

— O 


I New Mexico.—lIntellizence has been re- 
ceived from Santa Fe to the 18th October, at 
which time, Gen. Joseph Lane, Governor of 
Oregon, had reached there on his overland jour- 
ney to that Territory. 

The people of New Mexico had met in regu- 
lar convention, and resolved to petition Congress 
for their organization as a Territory as speedily 
as practicable. They protest against any dis- 
memberment of their Territory, and particularly 
ask to be protected against the introduction of 
domestic slavery. 


a — ee 
THIRTIDTH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. i 
Members of the Senate. 


MAINE. GEORGIA. 
Hannibal Hamlin, tHershell J. Johnson, 
J. W. Bradbury. John M. Berrien. 


NEW HANPSHIRE. i ALABAMA. 
Charles G. Atherton, {Wm. R. King, 
John P. Hale. (Vacant.) 

VERMONT. MISSISSIPPI. 


Jeffersan Davis, 
Henry Stuart Foote. 


Wiliam Upham, 
Samuel S. Phelps. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


LOUISIANA. 
Daniel Webster, Henry Johnson, 
John Davis. S. U. Downs. 
RHODE ISLAND. eal “TENNESSEE. 
Albert C. Greene, Hopkins L. Turney, 
John H. Clarke. John Bell. 
CONNECTICUT. KENTUCKY. 
John M. Niles, {Thomas Metcalfe, 
Roger 8. Baldwin. Joseph R. Underwood. 
NEW YORK. OHIO. 
John A. Dix, 


William Allen, 
Thomas Corrin. 

INDIANA. 
Edward A. Hannegan, 
Jesse D. Bright. 


ILLINOIS. 
Sidney Breese, 
Stephen A. Douglass. 
MISSOURE. 
David R. Atchison, 
Thomas H. Benton. 


Daniel S. Dickinson. 
NEW JERSEY. 
William L. Dayton, 
Jacob W. Miller. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Simon Cameron, 
Daniel Sturgeon. 
DELAWARE. 
John M. Clayton, 
Presley Spruance. 


MARYLAND. 
James A. Pearce, ARKANSAS. 
Reverdy Johnson. {Solon Borland, | 
VIRGINIA. Wa. B. Sebastian. 


MICHIGAN. 
{Thomas Fitzgerald, 
Alpheus Felch. 

FLORIDA. 

J. D. Westcott, Jr., 

David Yulee. 
TEXAS. 

Thomas J. Rusk, 


James M. Mason, 

R. M. T. Hunter. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

George E. Badger, 

Willie P. Mangum. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A. P. Butler, 

John C. Calhoun. 


Niles’ National Register. 


NO. 1922. 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


Samuel’ Holston: 


IOWA. 
(Two vacancics.) 


WISCONSIN. 
Henry Dodge, 
J. P. Welker. 


Democrats in Roman — Whigs in Italie. 


{ By appointment of the Governor. 


§ Originally a Democrat—elected by joint 
votes of the Whigs, Abolitionists, and a section 


of the Democratic party. 
Members of the House. 


MAINE. 
David Hammonds, 
Asa W. H. Clapp, 
Hiram Belcher, 
Franklin Clark, 
E. K. Sinart, 
James S. Wiley, 
Hezekiah Williams. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Amos Tuck, 
Charles H. Peaslee, 
James Wilson, 
James II. Johnson. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
*Robert C. 
Daniel P. King, 
Amos Abbott, 
John G. Palfrey, 
Charles Hudson, 
George Ashmun, 
Jalius Rockwell, 
Horace Mann, 
Artemus Hale, 
Joseph Grinnell, 
RHODE ISLAND. 
R. B. Cranston, 
B. B. Thurston. 
CONNECTICUT. 
James Dixon, 
S. D. Hilliard, 
J. A. Rockwell, 
Truman Smith, 
VERMONT. 
William Henry, 
Jacob Collamer, 
George P. Marsh, 
Lucius B. Peck. 
NEW YORK. 
Frederick W. Lord, 
H. C. Murphy, 
Henry Nicoll, 
W. B. Maclay, 
Horace Greeley, 
William Nelson, 
Cornelius Warren, 
Daniel B. St. John, 
Eliakim Sherrill, 
P. H. Sylvester. 
Gideon Reynolds, 
J. I. Slingerland, 
Orlando Kellogg, 
S. Lawrence, 
Hugh White, 
Georce PETRIE, 
Joseph Mullin, 
William Collins, 
Timothy Jenkins. 
G. A. Starkweather, 
Ausburn Birdsall, 
William Duer, 
Daniel Gott, 
Harmon S. Conger, 


William T. Lawrence, 


Ebon Blackman, 
Elias B. Holmes, 
Robert L. Roso, 
David Ramsay, 


‘inthrop, 


Dudly Marvin, 

Nathan K. Hall, 

Harvey Putnem, 

Washington Hunt. 
NEW JERSEY. 

James G. Hampton, 

William A. Newell. 

Joseph Edsall, 

J. Van Dyke, 

D. 8. Gregory. 


: PENNSYLVANIA. ’ 


Lewis C. Levin, 

J. R. Ingersoll, 
Charles Brown, 

C. J. Ingersoll, 
John Freedly. i 
Samuel . Bridges, 
A. R. McIlvaine, 
John Strohm, 
William Strong, 


` R. Brodhead, 


Chester Butler, 
David Wilmot, 
James Pollock, 
George N. Eckert, 
Henry Nes, 
Jasper E. Brady, 
John Blanchard, 
Andrew Stewart, 


- Job Mann, 


John Dickey, 
Moses Hampton; 
J. W. Farrelly, 
James Thompson, 


. Alexander Irvine. 


DELAWARE. . 
John W. Houston. 
MARYLAND. 
J. G. Chapman, 
J. Dixon Roman, 
T. Watkins Ligon, 


R M. Me Lane, 


Alexander Evans, 


John W. Cris field. 


VIRGINIA. 
Archibald Atkinson, 
Richard K. Meade, 
Thomas 8. Flornoy, 
Thomas S. Bocock, 
William L. Goggin, 
John M. Botts. 
Thomas H. Bayly, 
R. T. L. Beale, 

J. S. Pendleton, 
Henry Bedinger. 
James McDowell, 
William B. Preston, 


“Andrew S. Fulton, 


R. . Thompson, 
Wiltiam G. Brown. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Thomas S. Clingman, 
Nathaniel Boyden, 
D. M. Berringer, 
Aug. H. Shepherd, 
Abm. W. Venable, 
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James J. McKay, 

J. R J. Daniel, 

Richard S. Donnell, 
David Outlaw. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Daniel Wallace, 
Richard F. Simpson, 
J. A. Woodward, 
( Vacant.) 
Artemas Burt, 
Isaac E. Holmes, 
R. Barnwell Rhett. 
GEORGIA. 
T. Butler King, 
Alfred Iverson, 
John W. Jones, 
H. A. Harralson, 
J. A. Lumpkin, 
Howell Cobb, 
A. H. Stephens, 


Robert Toombs. 


ALABAMA. 
John Gayle, 
H. W. Hilliard, 
S. W. Harris, 
William M. Inge, 
G. S. Houston, 
W. R. W. Cobb, 
F. W. Bowdon. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Jacob Thompson, J 
W. S. Featherston, 


Patrick W. Tompkins, 


Albert G. Brown. 
LOUSIANA. 
Emile La Sere, 
B. G. Thibodeaux, 
J. M. Hermanson, 
Isaac E. Morse. 
FLORIDA. 
Edward C. Cabell. 
: OHIO. 
James J. Faran, 
David Fisher, 


l INDIANA. 
Elisha E nbree, 
Thomas J. Henley, 
J L. Robinson, 
Caleb B. Smith, 
William W. Wick, 
George G. Dunn, 
R. W. Thompson, 
John Pettit, 

C. W. Catheart, 
William Rockhill. 
MICHIGAN. 
R. McClelland, 
Charlés E. Stewart, 


Kinsley S. Bingham. 


ILLINOIS. 
Robert Smith, 
J. A, McClernand, 
O. B. Ficklin, 


John Wentworth, 8 


W A. Richardson, 
Thomas J. Turner, 
A. Lincoln. 
10WA. 

William Thompson, 
Shepherd Leffler. 

KENTUCKY. 
Linn Boyd, 
Samuel O. Peyton, 
B. L. Clark, 
Aylett Buckner, 
J. B. Thompson, 
Green Adams, 
Garnett Duncan, 


Charles S. Morehead, 


Richard French, 
John P. Gaines. 


TENNESSEE, 
Andrew Johnson, 


William M. Cocke, 


John H. Crozier, 


Robert C. Schenck, 


Richard S. Canby, 
William Sacyer, 
R. Dickinson, 
Jonathan D. Morris, 
J. L. Taylor, 

T. O. Edwards, 
Daniel Duncan, 
John K. Miller, 
Samuel F. Vinton, 
Thomas Richey, 
Nathan Evans, 
William Kennon, Jr., 
J. D. Cummins, 
George Fries, 
SauogL Laux, 
John Crowell, 

J. R. Giddings, 
Joseph M. Root. 


Total, Members — Whigs, (in Roman 
Democrats, (in italics 


of A. D. Sims. 


H. L. V. Hill, 
George W: Jones, 
James H. Thomas, 


Meredith P. Gentry, 
Washington Barrow, ` 


Lucien B. Chase, 


Frederiek P. Stanton, 
William T. Haskell. 


MISSOURI. 
James B. Bowlin, 
John Jamieson, 
James S. Green, 
Willard P. Hall, 
John S. Phelps, 

ARKANSAS. 
Robert W. Johnson. 

TEXAS. 

David S. Kaufman, 
Timothy Pillsbury. 

WISCONSIN. 
Mason C. Darling, 
William Pitt Lynde. 


Clear Whig majority, 3. 


Repuction or Postrace IN 
Ross1a.—‘Vhe French National 
passed a bill for the reduction of 
inland letters to four sous or four 
regulation to go into effect on the 
ry next. The penny postage syste 


») 116; 
») 109; Independents, (in 
small capitals,) 4. One vacancy, by the death 


FRANCE AND 
Assembly has 
postage on all 
cents the new 
llth of Janua- 
m has been es- 
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National Affairs. 


U. S. Srocx.— The following stock of the late 
loans was issued at Washington to 18th inst: 


The correctness of this list may be tested by 
reference to the army register of the period. 


Gen. Twices, was to leave Galveston on the 
10th instant, lor San Antonio, and after a brief 
stay, for the purpose of inspecting the posts, was 


England, 5 i . $468,500 to return to New Orleans. 
France, , ` 9,700 Six companies of the 5th Regiment U. S. In- 
Germany, : š ; 25,500 fənıry, Lieut. Col. Miles commanding, arrived 
Rio. . 2 . a . 14,000 at Fort Smith on the morning of the Qist ult. 
Canada P : : : 6,000 The detachment had marched on foot from Rock 
Nova Scotia 2600 Roe, about 230 miles. Four companies were to 
a . — proceed to Fort Gibson on the 2d inst. 
Total, $526,300 A detachment of 200 dragoons, under Colonel 


Fauntleroy, arrived at Houston on the 5th inst. 
One or two hundred more were expected ia a 
few days. - 

The ship Mary axp Avene, McLelland, 
sailed from this port for California on the 9th 
instant, with companies A and F of the 2d regi- 
meut; when in lat. 70 10, long. 38 14, the small 
pox was found to be on board, and by order of 
the commanding officer, she was ordered to put 
for Old Point Comfort, which point she reached 


on the 14th inst. 

Officers on board—Captains Day, Davidson and 
Lovell; Lieutenants Hendershott, Schureman 
and De Russey,; Assistant Surgeon Dr. De- 
yerle. Passengers, George Hyslop and Samuel 
Kip. 
The ship SWVIx pe Grasse, (formerly a Ha- 
vre packel,) Captain Rich, will sail on Sunday 
morning for California. She takes a number of 
passengers.— [New York Commercial. 


— e 
NAVY. 


The U. S. Steamer. Saranac, was launehed at 
Portsmouth on the 14½r inst. She is represented 
to be a beautiful and thorough-built eraft 210, 
feet in length of keel, 36 feet in breadth of beam 
and 23; feet in depth of hold. Her armament is 
to consist of three 10-inch 
each, and eight 8-inch guns of 84 cwt. each. Her 
tonnage is 1480 tons. 


U. S. Brancu Mint.—The following is the 
coinage at the United States Mint at New Or- 
| leans for the month ending 31st October, 1848: 
gold coinage, (2000 eagle piece 820, 000; silver 
do. (260.000 half dollar pieces) 5130, 000. Total, 
9150,000. 


AO. C. Pratt, of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed by the President, an Assistant Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States ſor the 
Territory of Oregon, in the place of William A. 
Hall, declined. : 


— . ; 
DIPLOMATIC. 


Mr. CLirronp, the minister of the Uni- 
ted States in Mexico, arrived in Washington on 
Friday evening. Mr. Kellogg, late acting con- 
sul at Mexico, aécompanies him. The Mexican 
minister, Senor de la Rosa, and suite, seventeen 
in number, also arrived. 


I Baron Gerorr, the Prussian Minister, 
who has resided for some yeats at Washington, | 
as Minister from the Prussian Government, has 
left, having been succeeded by Baron Roewne, a 
| gentleman favorably known and highly esteemed 
by his former residence here. The former, who is 
about to return to his Government, is accompa- 
nied by Mr. Lishka, the late Secretary of Lega- 
tion. In noticing the departure of Baron Gerolt, 
the National Intelligencer says, there have been 
few of the Diplomatic Corps, at any time, who 
have won so large a share of public esteem as 
this enlightened and amiable gentleman—an es- 
teem fully shared by his excellent family—and 
none have left behind them a sincerer regret than 
they.” Baron Roenne arrived at New York in 
one of the late steamers—the America. 


Seayish Dirricul rr nor Serriap.—A Mad. 
rid letter, of October 21st, in the V. F. Herald, 
savs : i 
“ The incident which I mentioned in my last 
letter, as having taken place at the hotel of Gen. 
Saunders, the American Minister, is not yet ter- 
minated. Apologies and offers of reparation, by 
the dismissal of the oflending functionaries, were 
made, as | have already told you, but yesterday 
it appears that Sig. Pidal, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, having recousidered the matter, wrute a 
formal demand to Gen. Saunders, requiring him 
to surrender his servant to the authorities of the 
police. Gen. Saunders, J am informed, denies 
the right of the government to claim his servant, 
and refuses to surrender him. What the issue of 
the affair may be, is doubtiul.” 


— . 
ARMY. 


GENERAL Orricers ix 1813.—The following 
is an accurate list of the general officers of the 
army of the United States in 1813. Deatn has 
laid a powerful hand upon these leaders of the 
last war with England, for out of twenty-two 


Tur Deap Sea FExpzpition.—The U. States 
Storeship Supply, Lieut. Pennock, of the Dead 
Sea Expedition, arrived %t Gibraltar, October 
21st, from Naples. 


The U. States storeship Enix, Wm. McBlair, 
Lieut. Commanding, from Boston, arrived at 
Fayal on the 8th nit., and sailed again on the 
llth, for Cape de Verd Islands. 


The U. S. Steamer ‘Water Wircn, Liedl. 
Comdg. Totten, from Pensacola, via Key West, 
arrived at Charleston on the 23d inst. 


Public Documents, 
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Rronr or Secretary or Treasury.—In ad- 
vance.— The following estimates of appropriations 
to be made for the service of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1849 and June 30, 1850, have 
been furnished, in advance of their presentation 
to and publication by Congress, by the Washing- 
ton Correspondent of The Pennsylvanian. 


Treasury DrrAnruxxr, i 


Nov. 16. 1848. 


Sir,— Agreeably to the joint resolution of Con- 
gress of the 7th of January, 1846, I have the 
honor to transmit, for the information of the 
House of Representatives, printed estimates of 
additional appropriations proposed to be made 
for the service of the fiscal yeur ending the 30:h 


tablished throughout the vast empire of Russia. eneral officers then in service, but on . | June, 1849, amounting to 144,903 69 
In Great Britain this system works admirably, Cass) is now living : , one, (Gen All of which 18 on account of the 
and there can be no doubt that a ‘reduction of aes civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
postage, and a unifurm rate, in the United States, MAJOR GENERALS. miscellaneous, including payment 
would not only increase the correspondence | Henry Dearborn, Wade Hampton, to be made to Mexico under the 
passing through the Post office, but would also Morgan Lewis, W. H. Harrison, 12th article of the treaty, 
increase tbe revenue department. Thomas Pinckney, James Wilkinson. VE een 

The ſollowing have been the ages of the Presi- | BRIGADIER GENERALS. The indefinite appropriations for the 
dents of the United States, atthe time of their James Winchester Lewis Cass service of the three last quarters 
election io the gens ON chair :— i John P. Boyd, z George N óf the fisval year ending the 30th 

ges. es. ‘ K , fJ 1849, made by former 

1. Washington 57. 7. Jackson 561. Josep h Bloomfield, Duncan McArthur, gets or Conran, of a . 
2. John Adams 61. 8. Van Buren 54. David R. Williams, Benjamin Howard, character, amounting to 6,542,431 43 
3. Jefferson 57. 9. Harrison 67. Wm. H. Winder, Thomas H. Cushing, Civil list, foreign in- i : 
4. Madison 57. 10. Tyler 50. William Hull, Jobn Chandler, tercourse, and mis- 
5. Monroe 57. 11. Polk 49.| Thomas Parker, Thomas Flonrnoy, cellaneous, includ- 
6. John Q. Adams 57. 12. Taylor 64. Leonard Covington, Jacob Brown. ate TT 


guns weighing 85 cwt. 


ee i 3 


of liquidated claims 

against Mexico, un- 

der the 13th article l 

-of the treaty $2.882.019 84 
Pensions : 213,600 00 
Interest, &c., public 

debt and treasur 

notes 3.285, 422 28 
Re-imbursement of 

treasury Hotes ‘is- 

sued under the se.. 

veral acts prior to 

the act of July 22, 


1846 i 161,989 31 


ending June 30ih, 1849 :— 


Civil List, Miscellaneous and Foreign Intercourse. 
For salary of the late Paymaster General (Daniel 
Parker) from January Ist, to May 9th, 1822, Payment of horses, &c., lost, per 
being the amount carried j 
7 surplus fund on the 318t of December, 


at 62 500 per annumy 


For contingent expenses of the Gene- 
- ral Land office, to cover a de ficiency 
in appropriations for parchment, the 
increase required to satisfy military 
locations, being much greater than 
Was estimated ; 
For contingent expenses of the office 
of the Register of the Treasury, for 
amount vue on an account for print- 
ing and binding blank books for the 
entry of the collectors’ quarterly re- 
turns of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of their several districts 
For salary of the Secretary to sign pa- 
tents for public lands, per act of 4th 
of July, 1836, (9 Laws, page 536,) 
omitted to be appropriated last year 
For the salary of the Governor and 
' Superintendent of Indian affairs of 
Oregon Territory, from 18tb August, 
1848, to 30th June, 1849, at 83.000 
5 per annum, per act 14th August, 
155 1848, page 198 
or salaries of the chief jus- 
tice and two associate judges 
- of O.egon Territory, at 12, 
000 each per annum, from 
14th August, 1848, to 30th 
June, 1849, per same act 
For salary of the secretary of 
Oregon Territory, from 
. 14th August, 1848, to 30ih 
dune, 1849, at $1,500 per 
angum, per same act 1.316 58 
For salaries of the district at- 
torney and marshal of Ore- 
gon Territory, from 14th 
August, 1848, to 30th June, 
1849, at $200 each per au- 
* num, per same act 


5,266 29 


351 08 


The Secretary of State esti- 
mates, tv complete the ser- 
-Vice of the fiscal year, ecd- 
ing June 30, 1849, viz :— 
or compensation io the Com- 
missioner in Ching, under 
a the act to carry into effect 
certain provisions in the 
aw? trealies between the United 
States and China and the 
Olioman Porte, &, of lin 
August, 1848, page 127 
or Compensation io the con- 
suls of the United States at 
the five ports in China, viz: - 
Kwangchow, Amoy, Fu- 
- Chow, Ningpo, and Shang- 
l hai, under same act 
or oulfil of a charge d'af- 
faires to the Papal States, 
pr act lst May, 1810, page 


533 33 


2,916 67 


4,500 00 

For payment to be made under the 12th 
article of the treaty with Mexico, of 
Ad February, 1848, luciudivg inte- 
rest 


——10,287,335 12 
Iam, very respectfully, your obd’ serva 
ER. J. WALKER, Sec. of Treasury. 


Estimate of additional appropriations required 
for the support of government for the fiscal year 
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ters of the fiscal vear ending the 30th June, 
1849, thade by former acts of Congress. 
Additional clerks in the offices of 
the Treasurer of the United 
States and Register of the Trea- 
sury, per acts 12th October, 1837, 
and 28th January, 1847 
Relief of the several corporate 
ciues of the. Distriet of Colum- 
bia, per act May, 1836, 
Principal $60,000 00 
Interest 35,940 00 


ending June 30, 1850, 
ing to 


F Viz: 
$8,100 00 Civil list, foreign in- 
tercourse, and mis 
cellaneous, jnclud- 
ing payment to be 


under the 12th arti- 
— — 95,940 00 

Two, three, and five per cent. to 

certain States under the several - 


acts for their admission into the 


Army proper 
Mi'itary Academy 
Fortifications, ord- 


1842 3,000- 00 Naval establishments 8 
act 2d March, 1847 

Relief of certain inhabitants of East 
Florida, per act 26th June, 1834 

Refunding duties in certain cases 
where they are unascertained or 
paid under protest, per act 3d 
March, 1839 i 

Additional compensation to collec- 
tors and other officers of the cus- 
toms, per act 2}st July, 1840 


5,000 00 To the estimates are 
added statements 

10,000 00 showing 
1. The appropriations 
for the fiscal year. 
ending the 30th of 
‘June, 1850, made 
by former acts of 
Congress, of a per- 
manent character, 


1886 00 


200, 000 00 


1900 o9 3,750 00 


Amount carried forward 


priations proposed to be made for the fiscal year 


amount- 
_ $24,153,102 92 


24,153,102 92 


— 


made to Mexico, 


cle of the treaty $7,786,662 48 
4,432,286 00 


170,142 61 


Union, &e. 129,000 00 nance, &c. 1,561,581 00 
Repayments for lands erroneously. Surveys, light-houses, 

sold, per act 12ih January, 1825 20,000 00 &c. 15.700 00 
Refunding purchase money for lands Indian Department 357,473 45 

sold in the Greensburg district, Pensions and arrear- ö 

Louisiana, per act 29th August, uges 467,400 00 


858,857 38 


$2,608 74 


——— 9,542 69 


8,000 00 


3,720 00 


| 3,744,903 69 
Estimated indefinite appropriations which may | 
be required for the service of three last quan 


Public debt (old) paya- 
ble at ‘the Treasury, 
per act 3d March, 
1813 l 

Interest on the public 
debt. created under 
acts 15th of April, 
1842, 3d of March, 
1843, 220 July, 1846, 
28th January, 1847, a 
ölst March, 1848, 2,776,306 43 

Interest ou Mexican 
indemnity stock 7,589 35 

Interest on war bounty 
stock 

Interest on treasury 
notes 

Reimbursem’nt of trea- 
sury notes issued un- 
deracts prior to act 


22d July, 1846 


488,026 50 
161,989 31 


DANIEL GRAHAM, Reg. 
Treasury Department, 


2,000 00 


11.500 00 


—— 3,447,411 59 


$6,542,431 43 
of ‘Treasury. _ 


Register’s Oflice, Nov. 16, 1848. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Nov. 16, 


Sir,—Agreeably to the joint resolution of Con- 
gress of the 7th January, 1846, I have the honor 
to transmit for the information of the House of 
Representatives. printed estimates of the anoro- | 


Debentures and other charges, per amounting to 5,297,532 52 
act 16th October, 1837 37,500 00 Viz: . f 
Marine hospital fund, per act 3d š © [Civil list, foreign in- 
May, 1803 56,250 00| tercourse, and mis- 
Smithsonian Institution, for interest celloneous $869,410 14 
975 00 on $515,169, due in January, 1849, Arming and equipping 
per act loth August, 1846, page militia — 200,000 00 p 
162 l 15,455 07 | Civilization of Indians 10 000 00 
Payment of liquidated claims against Pensions 49, 000 00 
1,500 00| Mexico, under the 13th article of Interest, &c., public 
5 the treaty, per act 29th July, | debt and treasury | 
1348 2,098,024 77| notes 3,799,102 38 
Postages on letters, &c., received 2 : —d — 
by the executive departments or 2.. The existing appro- 
buredus thereof, and for both priations which wilt 
Houses of Congress, per act 3d be required to be 
March, 1847 200,000 00 expended in the fis- j 
| Revolutionacy claim» per act 15th cal year ending the e 
May, 1828 $6,000 00 30th June, 1850, 
Revolutionary pensions, amounting to 3, 762,537 29 
per act 7th June, 1832 175,000 00 Viz: l 
~ [Claims of the State of | Civil -list, foreign in- 
Virginia, per uct Sch | tercourse, and mis- 
- July, 1832 8,000 00 cellaueous 969 1.717 29 
Unclaimed pensions, per 7 Army proper, &e. 1, 300,000 00 
act 23d August, 1842 9,000 00 Pensions 5 572,000 00 
á Certain naval pensions, Indian Department 236 541 00 
peract 3d March, 1847 7,500 00 Fortifications, &. 462,278 00 
Do. per act lith August, Naval establishment 500, 000 00 
1848 t -1,500 00 i 
213,060 00 3. There is also add- - 33,213,152 73 


‘ed to the estimates 
astatement of the 
several appropria- 
tions which will | 
probably be carried 
to the surplus fund, . 
amounting 10 $3,957,197 03 


Accompanying the estimates are sundry papers 
furnished by the Treasury, War, and Navy De- 
partments, containing reference to the acts of 
Congress, &c., on . ä re 7 

. very respect. u our obedient ser- 
R WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Speeches in Congress, 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
or SOUTH CAROLINA, = 

In the Senate of th: United States, May 15, 1848— 
On the proposed occupation of Yucatan. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill to 
enable the President of the United States to take lem- 
porary miflary occupation of Yucalan— 

Mr. Calhoun seid: The President in his mes- 
sage recommends to Congress to adopt such mea- 
„sures as they may deem expedient to prevent, in f 
the ‘first place, Yucatan, from becoming a colony 


of any European power ; und, in the next place, 
lo nrevent the white inhahitantea of that territarg 


1848. 


p 


` 
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ſrom being exterminated or expelled. In sup- 
port of the latter, he informed the Senate that 
there ts now raging a cruel and devastating war 
on the part of the Indians against the whites; 
and that, unless some foreign power should aid, 
they will be destroyed or driven from the coun 
try. In support of the other recommendation, 
he slates that the government: of Yucatan has 
offered to the governments of Great Britain, 


it utterly perished. The late revolutions in Eu- | owing to the fact that Yucatan was not consider- 
rope have put an end to all its work, and nothing ed as a neutral power, but asa partof Mexico, 
remains of all that it ever did. Now, by what as far ss the introduction of arms was concerted, 
ingenuity of argument, by what force of sophis-|and arms were, in consequence, made contra- 
try can it be shown that this declaration compre- band; and, therefore, they were prevented frum 
hends the case of Yucatan, when the events being introduced by our act, and not by that of 
which called it forth have passed away ſor- the British government or ils agent or people at 
ever? the Balize. One of the members of the commit- 

And yet, the President has quoted that very | tee goes a little further, and says that the settle 


Spain, and the United States, the dominion over 
the country in orderto obtain aid. The Presi- 
dent also informs the Senate, that, unless we 
grant aid, some other power will; and that, uki- 
mately, it may assert its dominion and sovereign- 
ty over the territor)—a result which, he informs 
us, would be in contravention of tbe declaration 
of Me. Monroe, and which must, on no account, 
be permitted. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in order tu carry out these recommenda- 
tions, have reported a bill which ia now belore 
us, the first section of which provides for taking 
military occupation of Yucatan, as recommended 
by the President. | 

Such are the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, aod such the measure recommended by the 
committee. The subject is one of great magm- 
tude. Ii is pregnant with consequences, both 
near and remote, Which may deeply affect the 
peace and interests of this country. It demands 
the most serious deliberation. I have bestowed 
upon it full attention, and have arrived at a con- 

‘clusion adverse to (he recommendations of the 
President and the report of the committee. 1 
propose to show, in the first place, that the case 
of Yucatan, even as stated by the President him- 
sell, does not come within the declarations of 
Mr. Monroe, and that they do not furnish the 
slightest support io tbe measure reported by the 
committee, 

In the message referred to—that of 1823— 
Mr. Monroe makes three distinct declarations. 
The first, and by far the most important, an- 
nounces that the United States would regard 
any attempt on the part of the Allied Puwers to 
extend their system to this country as dangerous 
to our peace and safety, To show that the case 
of Yucatan does not come within this declara- 
tion, all that will be necessary is to explain who 
were the Allied Powers, the object of their al- 
Jiancé, and the circumstances in which the de- 
cluralion itself. was made. The Allied Powers 
were the four great continental monarchies— 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France. Sbortly 
alter the overthrow of Buonaparte, these powers 
entered into an alliance calied the “ Holy Al. 
liance,” the object of which was to sustain and 
extend tbe monerchial principles as far us possi- 
bie, and to oppress and put down popular institu- 
tons. England, in the early stages of the alli- 
ance, favored it. The members of the alliance 
held several Congresses, attended either by them- 
selves or their umbassadorr, aud undertook to re- 
gulate the affairs of all Europe, and actually in- 
teriered in the affairs of Spain, fur the purpose 
of pulling down popular doctrines. In its pro- 
gress the Alliance turned its eyes to this conti- 
nent in order to aid Spain in regaining her sove- 
reizuty over her revolted provinces. At this 
stage England became alarmed. Mr. Canning 
was then Prine Minister. He informed Mr. 
Rush of the project, ang gave to him at the same 
ume the assurance that, iu sustained by the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain would resist. Mr. Rush 
immediately communicated this tosour govern- 
ment. It was received Lere with joy; for so 
great was the power of the alliance that even we 
did not feel ourselves sate from its interpositions. 
Indeed, tt was anticipated, almost as a certain 
result, thal, if the interterence touk place with 
the gover.ments of Suuth America, the alliance 
would ullimately extend ils interference to our- 
selves. | remember the reception of the despatch 
from Mr. Rush as distinctly as if all the circum- 
stances had occurred yesterday. I well recollect 
the greal satistuction with which it was received 
bs the cabinet. Jt came late in the year, not 
Jong beture the meeting of Congress. As was 
usual with Mr. Monroe upon great occasions, the 
papers were sent round tu each member of the 
comet, so that each might be duly apprised ol 
all tre circumstances, and be prepared to give 
his Opinion. ‘The cabinet met. It dyjiberated. 
There was long and carelul consultation; and 
the result wus ine declaration which | have just 
announced. All this has passed away. Tua 
very movement on the part of Koglsnd, sustained 
by this declaration, gave a blow to the celebra- 


ted alliance irou which al never recovered. 
D rom that time torward ait wradualie „east rite 


declaration in suppor: of his recommendation; 
but in à manner changing entirely its meaning by 
separating it from the contexI as it stood in the 
message, and which referred it to the Allied 
Powers; and placing it in connection with a por- 
tion of his message which made it refer to Great 
Britain, Spain, or other European powers. The 
change has made the declaration so inconsis- 
lent and absurd that hud it been made by Mr. 
Monroe, as it stands in the President’s message, 
it would have been the subject uf the severest 
animadversion and ridicule, instead of receiving, 
as it did, the approbauon and applause of the 
whole country. lt would have placed England 
in the false position of acting against us and with 
the Holy Alliance in reference to the Spanish 
American republics; and it would also have 
placed us in the position of opposing Spain in 
her efforts lo recover her dominion over those 
States; and, finally, it would have involved the 
absurdity of asserting that the attempt of any 
European Siate to extend its system of govern- 
ment to this continent, the smallest as well as 
the greatest, would endanger the peace and sale- 
ty of our country. 

The next declaration was, that we would re- 
gard the interposition of any European power to 
oppress the governments of this continent, which 
we had recently recognized as independent, or 
tu contro) their destiny in any manner whatever, 
as manifesting an unlriendly disposition towards 
the United States. This declaration, also, be- 
longs to the history of that day. I grew out of 
the same state of circumstances, aud may be 
considered a8 an appendage to the declaration to 
which l have just alluded. By the governments 
on this continent, which we had recognized, 
were meaut the republics which had grown up 
alter having thrown off the yoke ol Spain. They 
had just emerged from their protracted revolu- 
tionary struggles. They had hardly yet reached 
a point of soudity; and in that tender stage the 
admivistration of Mi. Monroe thought it proper, 
not only to make that general declaration in re- 
ference to the Holy Alliance, but to make a 
more specific one agairst the mterference of any 
European power, in order to countenance and 
encourage these young republics as far as we 
could with propriety. ‘This, hke the other be- 
longing to the eveuls of the lime, has passed 
away wilh them; dut suppose that nut to be the 
case, I ask, does the case of Yucatan come with- 
in this declaration? Hus there been any interpo- 
sition in the allans of Yucatan on the part of any 
European power, with the design of oppressing 
her, or changing her destiny? Jf not, how cau 
the case of Yucatan be comprehended in this de- 
clarauiou? | j 

Bul, it may be said, although the case of Yu- 
catan Is nul expressly compiehended im the de- 
claration, yet it is so by implication, as it is me- 
diated by England; tor, utter all, that is the 
government whicb is meant in the message, under 
the general term “ European powels.“ The 
message indicates that England mediates such 
inlerference, aud the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations distinctly afows that 
opinion. Hias England, tben, manilested any 
disposition to inlestere in order to oppress the 
people of Yucatan, or to change the character 
vf their government from a republic to a monar- 
chy? We have no evidence whatever on that 
point. kt is true that the commissioner from 
Yucatan, Mr. Sierra, would insinuate as much. 
He speaks of the ludians who are in hosulity to 
the white people of Yucatan as having obtained 
arus from the British. He speaks with some 
degree of uncertumty, however, and is unable to 
say whether the arms were given or not, and 
cannot state how they were oblaimed by the Ìn- 
dian:. He speaks also uf the hostile temper of 
England, and gives several indications ot that 
kind. But, in answer to all that, his own let 
ter lurnishes a conclusive reply. He tells us that 
ihe people of Yucatan could themseives bave 
blame an abundant and cheap supply of arms 
trom the Balize, without stating why iney were 
prevented, or why they did not obtain them. Tp 


wy opinion the cause is different trem that sta- 
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sume foreign power. 


ment at Balize have sent arms and military 
force along the coast of Yucatan, without staling 
any particulars. 
that. 
but if it be a fact, it still remaigs to be shown 
whether that was intended to relieve the people of 
Y 
pying the territory. The chairman of that com- 
mittee took higher ground, and, withoul assign- 
ing his proof, said boldly and distinctly that 
England meditated occupation of the country, 
and that we ought to pass this measure in order 
io prevent it. But the President himself does not 
put it upon this ground. 
this charge. 
England may; and that, after granting ot, she 
may—there is no stronger expression us: d— may 


1 do not find any evidence of 
I do not know whether jt is a fact or nol; 


alan,.or for the purpose of seizing and occu- 


He does not make 
He says, if we do not grant ald, 


ultimately assert her dominion and sovereignty 
over Yucalan. This is the utmost charge made 


by the President. Now, the question arises, sup- 
pose this contingency should happen :—wuuld it 
bring the case within the declaration just quo- 
ted? Not at all. 
a hostile power. 
Yucatan. She comes at the request of Yucatan, 
and only to aid, to rescue the people of Yucatan 


England does not inter pose as 
Sue does not come to oppress 


(rom extermination and expulsion by the Indians 


according to the statement of the President 


himself. Again, suppose England should assert 
her sovereignty, would that bring the case with- 
in the declaration? Not at all; for the declara- 
lion is directed against inter positions to change 
the government and oppress the country. But, 
in this case, the tender of sovereignty is volun- 
tarily made on the part of Yucatan. The ac- 


ceptance of it may be objected to, and it may 


be contended that we ought not to allow at. I 
waive that subject for the present. 1 assert, 
however, without possibility of contradiet ion, 
that the case even then does not come wathin 
the declaration. The President himself gives 


stiong indications that in his opinion n does not; 


for, although he refers to this declaration in the 
body of the message, he does not say a word in 
regard to it when he comes to make his recom- 
mendation. In that he calls upon Congress to 
prevent Yucatan from becoming a colony to 
That shows on which of 
the three declarations he rests his recommenda- 
tion. dti upon the third and last, which refers 
toan entirely different subject. That declara- 
tion is, thatthe continents of America, by the 
tree and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are not henceforth to 
be considered as subjecis of celonization by any 
Europesp power. li is upon this the President 
vases his recommendation. Is the case of Yuca- 
tan then comprehended in this declaration? 
] expect to show thal it is not, with just as much 
cerlaiply as it has been established that it does 
not come within the two former. 

The word * colonization” has a specific mea- 
ning. It means the establishment of a set- 
tlement by emigrants from the parent country in 
a territory either uninhabited or from which the 
inhabitants have been partially or wholly ex- 
pelled. This is not a case of that character. 
But here it may be proper, in order to under- 
stand the lot ce of my argument, to go into a his- 
tory also of this declaration of Mr. Monroe. It 
grew out of circumstances sllogether dificrent 
irom the other two. Atthat time there was a 
question between Great Britain and the United 
Slates on one side, and Russia on the other. Ail 
three claimed settiements on the northwest por- 
uon of this continent. Great Britain and cure 
selves having common interest in keeping Rus- 
sia as far north as possible, the former power 
applied io the United States for co-operation; 
and it was in reference to thal matter that this 
additional declaration was made. Ii was said 10 
be a proper opportunity to make it. Ii had ref- 
erence specially to the subject of the northwes- 
tern settlement, and the oiher portions of the 
continent were thrown in, because all the rest of 
it, wilh the exception of settlements in Surinam, 
Maracaibo) and thereaboul, had passed into in- 
dependent hands. 

Now, having stated the history of these transac- 
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does not apply to the case of Yucatan. That is 
the case of surrendered sovereignty over a peo- 
ple already there—a people who have tendered 


it, and, if accepted, freely accéplted on the other. 


side. Is that * colonization?” Can it be con- 
strued to be so by any forced interpretation? No; 
by accepting it, Yucatan may become a pro- 
vince ; or, to use the appropriate term that she 
employs, a “ possession” of Great Britain, but not 
a colony. l 

When the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations addressed the Senate a few 
Gays since, he related a conversation which he 
had with Mr. Adams, in reference to this decla- 
tation, end, according to his statement, if I heard 
him aright, and he be correctly reported, Mr. 
Adams, in applying his observations to the whole 
of these declarations, stated that they all origi- 
mated with himself, and were unknown to the 
other members of the cabinet until they appeared 
in Mr. Monroe's message. There certainly must 
be a mistake either on the part of Mr. Adams, 
or that of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as to the two first of 
these declarations. The history of the 
transaction, the Senator will perceive, if he 
examines the documents, shows distinctly that 
they came through Mr. Rush, originating, not 
with Mr. Adams, but Mr. Canning, and were 
first presented in the form of a proposition from 
England. I recollect, as distinctly as 1 do any 
event oſ my life, that all the papers in connec- 
tion with this subject were submitted to the 
members beſore the cabinet met, and were duly 
considered. Mr. Adams, then, in speaking ol 
the whole as. one, must have reference to the 
declaration relative to colonizatiun. As respects 
that, his memory does not differ much from mine. 
My impression is, that it never became a sub- 
ject of deliberation in the cabinet. 1 so stated 
when the Oregon question was before the Senate. 
I stated it in order that Mr. Addins might have 
an opportunity of denying it, or asserting the 
real state of the fact. He remained silent, and 
l presume that my statement is correct; that 
this declaration was inserted after the cabinet 
deliberation. It originated entirely with Mr. 
Adems, without being submitted to the cabinet, 
aod it is, in my opinion, owing to this fact that it 
is not made with the precision and clearness with 
which the two former are. It declares without 
Qualitication that these continents have asserted 
aud maimtained their freedom and independence, 
aud are no longer subject to colowzation by any 
European power. ‘This is not strictly accurate. 
Taken as a whole, these continents bad not as- 
serted and maintained their freedom and inde- 
5 At that period Great Britain had a 

arger portion of the cominent in her possession 
than the United States. Russia bad a considera- 
bie portion of il, and other powers possessed 
some portions On the southern portion of this 
coutinent. The declaration was broader than 
the fact, and exhibits precipitancy and want of 
due reflection. Besides there was an improprie- 
ty in it when viewed in coi junction with the 
Toregoing declarations. I speak not in the lan- 
guage uf censure. We weie as lo them acting 
in concert with England, on a proposition com- 
ing frum heisell— u proposition of the utmost 
magnitude, and which we felt at the time to be 
essentially connected with our peace and safe- 
ty; and of course it was due to propriety as well 
as policy that this declaration should be strictly 
in accordance with Biiusu feeling. Our power 
tben was not what it is now, and we had to rely 
upon her co-operation to sustain the ground we 
had taken. We had then only abuut six or seven 
willons of peuple, scattered, aud without such 
means of communication as we now possess to 
bring us together in u short period of time. The 
decluration, accurdingly, with respect to coloni 
-gation, striking at Eng.aud as well as Russia, gave 
oflence to her, and tio such an extent, that she 
relused to cu-uperate with us in settling the Rus- 
sian question. Now, I will venture to say, that 
if that declaration had come belure that cuulious 
cabiuet—for Mr. Monroe was awong the wisest 
and most cautious wen I have ever known—it 
would have been modified, and been expressed 
with a lar greater degree of precision, aud with 
much more deiicacy iu reference io the feelings 
of the British government. 

In stating the precise character of these decla- 
rations, and the manuer in which they originated, 
1 have discharged a double duty; a duty to my 
country, to Wm it is important that these de- 
Claraticns should de correctly understood, and a 
duty to the cabinet of which | was a member, 


and am now the only survivor. I remove a false 
interpretation, which makes safe and proper de- 
cjaralions improper and dangerous. roe 

But itis not only in these respects that these 
famous declarations are misunderstood by the 
Chief Magistrate of the country, as well as by. 
others. They were but declarations, nothing 
more; declarations, announcing in a friendly 
manner to the powers of the world, we should re- 
gard certain acts of interposition of the allied 
powers as dangerous to our peace and safety ; in. 
ter position of European powers to oppress the 
republics which had just arisen upon this conti- 
nent, as manifesting an unfriendly disposition, and 
that this continent having become free and inde- 
pendent, was no longer the subject of coloniza- 
tion by European powers. Not one word in any 
one of them in reference to resistance. There is 
nuthing said of it; and with great propriety was 
it omitted. Resistance belonged to us—to Con- 
gress ; it is lor us to say whether we shall resist 
or not, and to What extent. But such is not the 
view taken by the present Chief Magistrate. He 
seems to hold these declarations as imposing a 
solemn duty on him as Chief Magistrate to resist 
on all cecusions; and not only to resist, but to 
judge of the measure of that resistance. He 
tells us in this very message that itis not to be 
permitted in any event that any foreign power 
should occupy Yucatan. That is language for us 
10 hold, not ler the Chief Magistrate. And in 
conformity with that, he sends in a message with- 


oul giving us one particle of evidence as to those. 


great political considerations which influenced 
the cabinet decisions as stated on dhis floor, in 
decluring whether we shall occupy the country 
or not. lepeak it not in the way of censure. 1 
state it only as a matter of fact deducible from 
the message itself, and as-evincing undoubtedly a 
gieat ond dangerous misconception of these cele- 
brated declarations. But tbat is not all. He 
tells you in the same message that these declara- 
liohs have become the settked policy of this coun- 
try. What, the declarations? Declarations are 
not policy, and cannot become settled policy. He 
must mean that it has become the settled policy. 
of this country to resist what these declarations 
refer io; aud to resist, if need be, by an appeal 
to arms. Is this the fact? Has there been one 
instance in which these declarations have been 


carried into effect by resistance? If there be, 


let it be pointed out. Have there not been innu- 
merable mstances in which they have not been 
apphed? Certiamly. Still stronger declarations, 
under this broad interpretation, were disavowed 
eulirely three years aiterwards by the vote of the 


republican party, when the administration of Mr. 


Auvanms endeavored to apply them by sending mi- 
nisters to the Congress at Panama, as will be 
seen by reading the debates and the proceedings 
on the subject. And let me say—ior it is proper 
that 1 should make the declaration on this occa- 
sion— that there bas been an entire revolution be- 
iu een ihe (wo parties in this country in reference 
io our ſoreigu relations. At the commencement 
of our government, and down to a late period—1 
will maik u- the commencement of Jackson's 
administration, the policy of the republican par- 
ty was to avoid war as long as war could be avoi- 
ded, und to resoi t to every means to avert ils ca- 
lamities. The opposite party, without being a 
wur party, bad not so decided an aversion to war. 
The thing is now reversed; aud hence J, who 
e.deavored to maintain the old ground of the par- 
tJ, have for years, on all questions connected 
with our foreign relations, been compelled to co~ 
operate wilh gentiemen on the opposite side, and 
to resist those m the midst of whum I stand. No; 
it is not, and never Las Deen, the established poli- 
cy of the country. Aud if n should ever becume 
so, to the wide extent to which these declara- 
lions have been interpreted to go, our peace 
would ever be disturbeu ; the gales of our Janus 
would ever etand open; wars would never cease. 

What the Presivent bas asserted in this case is 
nol a principle belonging to these declarations; 
it is a principle which, in bis misconception, he 
ulleupls to engraft upon them, but which has 
an entirely diflerent meaning and tendency. The 
privciple which lies at she bottom of his recom- 
u. ends tion is, that when any power on this con. 
tinent becomes juvolved in internal warſare, aud 
the wevker side chcoses to make application to 
us for support, we are bound to give them sup- 
port for icar the offer of the sovereignty of the 
country may be made to some other power and 
accepted. lt gues inhnitely and dangerously, be- 
yond Mr. Monroe’s declaration. It puis it in 
ine power of other countries on this cuutinent to 


make us a party to all their wars; and hence 1 
say, if this broad interpretation be given to these 
declarations, we shall forever be involved in 
wars. 

But, in diss vow ing a principle which will come 
pel us to resist every case of interposition of 
European powers on this continent, I would not 
wish to be understood as defending the opposite, 
that we should never resist their interposition. 
That isa position which would be nearly es 
dangerous and absurd as the other. But no 
general rule can be Jaid down to guide us on 
such a question. Every case must speak forit- 
self—every case must be decided on its own 
merits. Whether you will resist or not, and 
the measure of your resistance—whether it shall 
be by negotiation, remonstrance, or some inter- 
mediate measure, or by a resort to arms; aH 
this must be determined and decided on the 
merits of dhe question itself. That is the only 
wise course. We are not to have quoted on us 
on every occasion general declarations to which 
any and every meaning may be attached. There 
are cases of interposition where l would resort 
to the hazard of war with all ils calamities. Am 
I asked for one? 1 will answer. 1 designate 
the case of Cuba. So long as Cuba remains ia 
the hands of Spain—a friendly power, a power 
of which we have no dread—it should continue 
to be, as it has been the policy of all adminis- 
trations ever since ] have been connected with 
the government, to let Cuba remain there, but 
with the fixed determination, which 1 hope never 
will be relinquished, that, if Cuba pass from 
her, it shall not be into sny other bands but 
ours: this, not from a feeling of ambition, not 
froin a desire for the extension of dominion, but 
because that island is indispensable to the safety 
of the United States ; or rather because it is in- 
dispensable to the safety of the United States that 
this island should not be in certain hands. If 
it were, our coasting trade between the Gulf 
and the Atlantic would, in case of war, he cut 
in twain, to be followed by convulsive effects. 
In the same category I will refer to a case in 
which we might most rigntfully have resisted, 
had it become necessary, a foreign power; and 
trat is the case of Texas. It has been greatly 
misunderstood. It sprung up in the midst of 
party excitement, when a Jarge portion of both 
parties were opposed to annexation, and when it 
was difficult if not iurpossible, to get a fair hear- 
ing. I never supposed, as has been stated on 
this floor, that Great Britain intended to subject 
‘Texas toher power, ‘That was not my dread, 
What was, dreaded was this: Texas being a 
small power, and Great Britain having a ireo 
and large commercial intercourse with her, 
and we almost none, although “bcne of our 
bone, and flesh of our flrsh,“ she would gradually 
have been weaned of ber affection ſor us. Kind 
ness for England and aversion for us would have 
been the retult. That is the inevitable tendency 
between nations having co-terminous limits. At 
that very time there were several questions be- 
(ween this country and Texas which, had it not 
been for the must umicable teelings which eub.» 
sisted between us, would have ended in hustili- 
ties. A Jong line of more than a thousand miles 
iliy defined the boundary between us and Texus, 
exposed us to the hazard of becoming involved 
constantly in war with ber, suppurted by Great 
Britain and Mexico as ber allies. I saw all this; 
Ì saw clearly that it was a case to resist inter-. 
position, and that there was no other mode by 
which resistance could be made except by an- 
nexalion ; and, therefore, ] was in favor ol an- 
nexation, even at the hazard of war. 

But 1 was atked by one of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations if 1 would be 
in favor of resisting Great Britain if she should 
assert sovereignty and dominion over Yucatan? 
l answer, 1 would not. Aud for irresistible rea- 
sons. 1 would not, because the country is, loa 
great extent, a most wosthicss ove. Nearly 
one-half is destitute of a single stream—rocky 
and barren throughout the greater part; and it 
is only by means of the artificial reservoirs of 
water that they are enabled to live through the 
dry season. 1 would not, because the possession 
of Yucatan would contribute nothing to the de- 
lence of the passage between it cud Cuba, 
which is represented to be so important to our 
commerce. Ii is not without ils importance; it 
is important to the inward trade, but not at all 
10 theoutward tiadeTof the Guif. There is a 
constant edi rent of wind and water setting in 
ihat direction, ofcwhich vessels going to New 
Orleans, or any other part of the Guif, may 
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tary force, as recommended by the committee, | dency in my opinion, depends the future pro · 


avail themselves. But on coming from these 
ports, they almost invariably take their way be- 
tween Florida and Cuba, and thus the passage 
between Yucatan and Cuba is the inlet to a limi- 
ted extent into the Gulf, but not the outlet from 
it; while the passage between Cuba and Florida 
is almost the exclusive outlet and the principal 
inlet. J speak in reference to ‘coasting vessels. 
In voyages from Europe, they pass south of Cu- 
ba into the Gulf. 

But l take higher grounds. If it were ever 
s0 important not only as an inlet, but an outlet, 
the occupation of Yucatan by England would 
add nothing to her power in cutting off our trade. 
Yucatan is very destitule of ports—there is not 
a frigate-port laid down in the charts upon the 
Whole peninsula, unless that at the Balize be 
so. But, with or without Yucatan, Great Bri- 
tain possesses an uncontrollable power over 
the passage whenever she chooses to exert it. If 
ever we should be engaged in a war with her, 
there is not a single vessel of ours, even if we 
were in possession of Yucatan, that could en- 
ter intothe Gulf by that passage, or depart out 
of it. The passage from the Gulf between 
Yucatan and Cuba does not, as seems to be sup. 
posed, lead directly into the Atlantic, but into 
the Caribbean sea, which is thal portion of the 
Atlantic ocean, having on its north and west 
side Yucatan and Cuba; onthe east the Wind- 
ward islands; and on the south all that portion 
of South America extending nearly froin Oro- 
noco to Yucatan. Great Brilain has the com- 
plete command of that sea, the island of Jamaica 
being in the midst of it. Jamaica abounds with 
the finest ports, and the most commodious naval 
Stations. In addition to that, she has the Balize, 
which is nearer the point of Yucatan than 
Laguna or Carmen, on the opposite side of the 
peninsula next the Gulf, and which is the only 
port on that side in which even a sloop-of-war 
can enter, and of course the Belize is better cal- 
culated to command the passage. In addition, 
she possesses many of the Windward islands to 
the east, and hence the complete command of the 
Carribean sea, and she will continue to possess 
it so long us she retains her ascendency on the 
ocean. It would be thus locked up effectually 
against us in time of war. In time of peace we 
do not need it. But I would not take military 
possession of Yucatan, if l were certain Great 
Britain would, for another reason; because n 
would impose onus a very heavy cost of both 
meu and money—first to take pos-ession, and 
then to keep it. The exent to which our expen 
ditures would go, no man can estimate. We have 
no data on which we can act. Tnhe- population 
is between five and six hundred thousand, of 
which only filty thousand are said to ve whites 
and mixed blood. The Indians, originally a very 
peaceful and qniet people, unaccustomed to 
arms, from being frequently called into contest 
between the factions aud the war with Mexico, 
have become accustomed to then, and possessed 
of some military knowledge. They are repre- 
sented as very active, capable of matching ra- 
ply, and inthe habit of ying to the moun- 
tains lo escape from their pursuers. In that ch- 
mate, among the most arid upon earth, if these 
people fly before us, how or when will this wor 
come to an end? lt may. prove another Seminole 
afluir. Who can answer what will be the sacri- 
fice of men and money? 

But an Indian war would not be the greatest 
danger lo which we would be exposed. Po al- 
tempt to take military possession with a view to 
prevent England from asserting sovereignty and 
dominion over (he couutry—i thal indeed be her 
intention— might bring us into conflict with her, 
and it may be, with Spain, too. They, as well 
as we, ure implored to accept the sovereignty, 
on condition of defending (he existing govern- 
ment against the Indians. Suppose they, us well 
as we, should accept the offer, and that we should 
find them with an armed furce prepared to take 
possession; must it not lead to a direct conflict 
of arms, unless one or the other give way? Would 
we be prepared, in such a case, to back oul? 
And if not, what reason have we to suppose that 
others will not be as resolute to carry out their 
object as we are? Would not a conflict be ine- 
unable? That such would be the result is anti 
Cipated by Mr. Sierra himself, who, speaking in 
reterence to it, says that the condition of the 
country would be, in that case, * infinitely more 
unlortunate than it is now, because, in addition to 
ali the evils of the present war, it would be ex- 


at the risk of so great a hazard? I am not. I 
am in favor of peace, whenever it can be main- 
tained consistently with the honor and safety of 
the country. l can see no such necessity in this 
case, even on the supposition stated, as to induce 
me to incur such hazard, especially at a period 
like the present. Never was the future more 
uncertain. Events occur with electric rapidity. 
No man can tell what will come to-morrow ; 
and never was there atime when caution was 
more necessary—when there was stronger in- 
ducement to husband our resources—to avoid 
quarrels and wars, or any thing that can involve 
us in difficulty, in order to stand prepared to meet 
emergencies as they arise. He who looks 
abroad—he who looks at the eastern horizon, and 
does not see the necessity for cautioa, is blind to 
the future. * 

I would not take military possession, even un- 
der the contingency I have stated, for another 
reason. It would be a breach of good faith. 
Not long since we agreed upon the terms of a 
treaty with Mexico. ‘That treaty, before this 
time, has been acted on, or is about to be acted 
on, by the Mexican government; and, until it is 
acted on, we are bound in good. faith to observe 
11. If itis acted on favorably, it becomes a 
permanent obligation. We have considered Yu- 
catan as a part of Mexico—as one of the States 
of the Mexican republic. It is not comprehen- 
ded within the line which is proposed to be 
drawn between us and her. We could not seize 
upon that State in conformity with good faith; 
nor could we in conformity with the armistice, 
for the same reason. The armistice makes some 
exceptions, bul this is not one of them. 

I have now stated my reasons against the 
measure reported by the committee to carry into 
effect the message of the President, recommend. 
ing that we should adopt the measure to pre- 
vent Yucatan from becoming a colony of a for- 
eign power. I now proceed to consider the 
next—to adopt measures to prevent the white 
population from being exterminated or expelled 
trom Yucatan. And here let me express my 
regret that the President should, in the same 
message, unite two measurés of such different 
characiers—one an appeal to our humanity, 
which I would, as far as we could with propriety, 
act upon promptiy, and at once. ‘Tne other, in- 
volving the highest considerations of policy, and 
which requires much time and much delibera- 
tion. tis among the most complicated ques- 
tions ever presented to this body, and by no 
means the least important. Why these differ- 
ent questions have been mingle! I am not pre- 
pared to say. The emergency for the one seems 
to have existed long belure the other. Danger 
to the White population has been known to exist 
since the middie of February, but the message 
has only been recently communicated to us. 
During this long interval, if the case appealing 
to our humanity had been brought forward, we 
might tong ere this have rendered efficient aid. 
But, whatever may be the effects of the delay in 
reference to the Yucatanese, they are not charge- 
able to us. Higher considerations in reference 
to ourselves—considerations of pulicy—demand 
of us deliberation, and that deliberation, I trust, 
will be given, in despite of the charge of unne- 
cessary delay. Bui J pass on to the question of 
humanity. 

Jf this be a war of races in reality; if the 
while race be not responsible for this war; if 
they have used all manly exertions, and exhibited 
due courage in repelling the danger, strong in- 
deed would be the appeal to my sympathies; I 
have no aversion to any race, red or black; but 
my sympathies are for the white race. I am 
not so much sophisticated by misguided philoso. 
phy, or false philanthropy, as to lose the natural 
feelings whicb belong tome. I go further. II 
this is a case of war between races; if the In- 
dians have, without just cause, riseu and threa- 
tened the massacre and extermination of the 
while race, who have acted so generously to- 
wards them as to raise them from the conuition 
of slaves or serfs to that of citizens and freemen, 
this would presenta strong case on the score of 
policy for interposition, connected with conside- 
rations belonging to progress, civilization, and 
liberty. Jt was the Spanish or white race, and 
in that we inciude the mixed races, who over- 
threw the Spanish power, and have throughout 
evinced the greatest attachment under all cir- 
cumstances, to republican goverument. They 


posed to become the theatre of another war.““ have all the wealth, and comprise nearly all the 
Ace we prepared to occupy the country by mili- intelligence of the country; and on their ascen- 


gress of civilization and liberty of Yucatan. It 
is true, (hey are not very elevated in their sea- 
timents, nor very well informed on political sub- 
jects; but they are far better informed, and far 
wore elevated in sentiment, than the Indian race 
can possibly be. If they can maintain them - 
selves, there is some hope that Yucatan may go 
forward, that intelligence may increase, and 
that at some future day they may be prepared to 
lake a higher position in civilization than at 
present. If the white race be overthrown, and 
Indian ascendency established, there will bea 
directly opposite tendency to end in a despotic 
government, like that of Hayti. Perhaps a ca- 
pable man may at dist be elevated lo power, 
and may govern tolerably wel]; but it will une 
doubtedly follow the course of Hayti. The ten- 
dency of power will be downwards, until it come 
down to the very bottom, and end in a savage 
state. 

But ifthere are powerful considerations why we 
should interfere as far as we could with proprie- 
ty for these reasons, there are very powerful 
ones why we should act with great caution. The 
case of Yucatan does not stand alone. All the 
causes Operating there to produce the present 
stale of things are operating in all the portions 
of this continent south of us, including Mexico, 
down on the eastern side of the Andes (o Buenos 
Ayres, and on the western to Chili. All, all are 
in greal danger of falling into the condition in 
which Yucaian is now placed. The history of ail 
has been the same. The white and mixed races 
led in casting olf the y: ke of Spain. They, eve- 
ry where, elevated the Indian race to an equality 
with themselves. It was done most imprudently, 
and inculcales a solemn lesson. They conferred 
upon the Indians full political rights, subjecting 
thea at the same time to unequal civil burdens. 
While they gave them the power of voting—the 
highest political power—they imposed a tax upon 
Mem exclusively of a most onerous character, 
s0 as to throw almost the whole burden of sup- 
porting the government and the Church upoa 
them. lf the order had been reversed; if they 
had given them all civil rights, and dealt out to 
them more sparingly political rights, elevating 
the more intelligent and 1 the basis of 
suffrage as the intelligence of the Indian popula- 
tion increased, a very dillerent result might have 
taken place. All these South American States 
consist of the same population—whiles, mixed 
and Indians. The Atrican population is small. 
All will, I fear, be revolutionized’ in turn, and 
the whole of them be subjected to one melan- 
choly fate, in spite of all tuat we can do. The 
magnitude of this subject, however, should teach 
us caution, Whatever we do io this case, we 
set a precedent; we affirm a principle; and eve- 
ry ove knows the force of precedents and asser- 
ted principles upon a population like that of our 
country. You will have to follow iCin all other 
cases. Evennow, Venezuela is involved in a 
warevery way similar. How it may end we 
know not. Guatemala has gone through the pro- 
cess. She is already under Indian authority. A 
man of remarkable character, it is said, is at the 
bead of the government. Things may go ou very 
well in his time; but how they will be managed 
afterwards, who can tell? Such being the case, 
are we to declare now, by our acts, that in all 
those cases we are lo interpose by force of arms, 
if need be, and thereby become involved in the 
fate of all these countrics? Ought we to set such 
aprecedent? No. The first duty of every nation 
is lo itself, and that is the case pre-eimimently 
with the United States. They owe a high duty 
lo themseives—to pursue a line of policy which 
will secure their jiberty. The success of their 
great political system will be of infuitely more 
service to mankind than the securing of the ase 
cendency of the white race in the suuthera por- 
tion of this continent, however important that 
may be. But if, instead of pursuing this wise 
policy, such a course be entered upon as that re- 
commended in the message of the President, I 
fear that, sooner or later, the ruins of our gov- 
ernment will be added to those Which have failea 
wilbin the last few months. But, while | see 
the greatest reason for caution, À think that this 
goverument, upon all occasions, ought to give en- 
courage ment aud countenance, as fac it cau with 
salety, to the ascendency of the while race—that 
It ought to be the guardian of the civilization, 
progress, and liberty of this continent, in refere 
ence to those portions of it where they are ex po- 
sed lo this dunger I will not say that in no case 


should we ever zue them military aid; but for a 
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case to justify that, it must be an extraordinary 
one, and to be judged of by its intrinsic merits, 
and not governed by a general rule. 

- I have said that if this be a case of war be- 
tween races, if the white race be not responsi- 
bie for it, if they have been patrioti¢ and coura- 
geous in their own defence, it would present a 
strong appeal tomy sympathy. But is it a war 
of races? I have examined the case with all 
the lights before me; and 1 shall now stale the 
conclusion to which I have arrived. 

It is now, I believe substantially a war of ra- 
ces, but was not so at the begmning. H seems 
that from the beginning of the government of 
Yucatan, there have been violent factions ac- 
companied by a dispusition on the part of the 
factions to call in the aid of the Indians; and in 
order to obtain their aid as volers, certain pro- 
mises were made to them, which have not been 
well fulfilled. It would seem that in this case 
one of the factions, to secure the Indian vote, 
promised the reduction of the capitation tax— 
an enormoys burden which presses them to the 
earth. The conflict originated, it is said, in this 


wise: In the contest for power between Mendez 


and Barbachino, the partizans of the former 
about Campeachy made proposals to the Indians 
to reduce the capitation tax. Mendez, in conse. 
quence of these overtures, obtained the aid of 
the Indians, and was elected governor. But 
when he got into power he did not fulfil his 
promises. Instead of removing the tuxes, he 
enforced their collection rigidly, which produced 
some disturbance. It seews, turther—tfor this is 
an inlerence rather than a stalement—tihat the 
question of the war between the United States 
aud Mexico entered into the quarrel, and that 
Barbachino leaned to the side of Mexico, while 
Mendez took the side of neutrality, which pre- 
ponderated. Ii would also seem (hat the lndian 
resistence was al first feeble. In the midst of 
the conflicts of the contending factions it grew 
and became at length so important and threa.- 
tening as to occasion alarm and consternation. 
There has been almost no display whatever ol 
-cuurage ou the part ol the white population, aud 
very little evidence of patriotism throughout the 
whole affair. All ttis tends very much to wea- 
ken my sympathies. Were the case confined to 
the male population, I should have little or none. 
But there are helpless women and children, 
whose wretched condition, on the score of hu- 
manity, demands interference. 1 may add that 
there is some informativo inducing the belief 
that it is not allogether even now,a war of ra- 
ces. Batrbachino is now in power, and such has 
been the violence of faction that a large poruon 
of we forces of Mendez has withdrawn from 
the army ou the change in the government. | 
will state in this connection what perhaps should 
have been said before, that the intelligence 
brought by a late arrival at New Orleans, es 
tablishes beyond all controversy that Eugland bas 
not deen iwplicated in the affair. lt appears 
that even the British settlement at the Balize is 
threatezed by Indians; that the city last captured 
is not more than one hundred miles distant from 
that settlement, and that a despatch had been 
sent lor additional troops from Jamaica. This 
app: ebension ol an attack had resulted from the 
British settlement having sent down a few ves- 
seis on the coast of Yucatan to pick up the mis- 
erable lugitive@. If there bad been any suspi- 
cion as to the conduct of that setilement, or 
British subjects in that quarter, these facts ought 
to put an end lo them forever. 

How far ought we to go, then, on the score 
of humanity? lam of tue opimon that all the 
naval loi ce which we can spare should be sent tu 
relieve these helpless people, and that we should 
supply food and raiment, lor their present ne- 
cessilies, aud convey them wheresoever they 
desire—to Cuba or elsewhere. lu a word, we 
should do all that buwanity requires. But | can- 
noi agree to carry oul the provisions of a bill 
which autbour:zes the President to use the army 
aud navy lo take military occupation of the coun- 
try. No considerations of humanity, or of the 
ascendency of the while race in Yucatan, justi- 
fy, in my opinion, the adoption of such a course 
of policy. it is now clear that the white popu- 
lation, iucluding the mixed race, is so prosirated 
aad feeble, and the ludians so powerlul, that not 
a hope remains of re- establishing the permanent 
asceudeocy of the former. We can, doubtless, 
by force, subject the Indians, and reinstate the 
whites in power; but the moment that we with- 
draw, the lormer state of things will recur. We 
wiil mus be perpetually cugaged in this work. 


‘with Mexico. 


Now, ] am.not willing to incur the danger and 
the cost of maintaining the ascendency of the 
whites. I am not willing to have this task, 
which does not belong to us, assumed by our go- 
verument. 

I come now to the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] As between the 
bill and the amendment, I prefer the bill. They 
both propose the same thing. It is true, the 
amendment says only that the President shall 
have the power without prescribing what the 
President is to do with “it. But the President 
has told us what he will do. He has told us as 
clearly gs if it was putin the amendment. His 
object is to take miliiaty occupation of Yucatan 
—lemporary, to be sure, but it must end in per- 
manent occupation. Now, I would rather do 
that witb our own sanction directly, which the 
Presideut proposes to do, than under the cover of 
this amendment. Nor am I reconciled to the 
amendment by the preamble offered by the Se- 
nator from Alabama. I think the Senator had 
not seen all the documents when he offered 
that preamble. HR does not reach the case.— 
It presupposes an obligation on the part of 
the government of the United States to de- 
fend the white race there because we had so 
crippled Mexico tbat she could not afford them 
‘protection. | believe | state the substauce of the 
preamble correctly. 

Nir. Lewis assented. E 

Mr. Calhoun. ‘The case is very different from 
what the preamble supposes. Yucatan does not 
look to Mexico fur protection. On the contra- 
ry they are more alarmed at the danger they 
have to fear from Mexico than from the Indians. 
Unfortudately for themselves, they assumed a 
position of neutrality, or, as they say, of inde- 
pendence. They thereby became traitors in the 
eyes of Mexico; and no doubt they will be held 
responsible us such. Hence we see Mr. Sierry 
makes a strong remonstrance against the treaty 
Nay, he goes so far as to say 
that, as a matter of good faith, the- United States 
should not permit Yucatan to de sacrificed. 
There has been, in my opinion, a good deal ol 
Mismunagement in reference to tbis whole affair. 
The people of Yucatan were recognized as neu- 
trals or not, just as suited the pleasure of the 
President. So far as the collection of revenue 
was ccucerned, they were not neutral; as far as 
the importation of arms into the country was 
concerned, they were treated as belligerents, 
and the arms were made contraband of war, 
lest they abould be transferred io Mexico. The 
effect has been this, and they eomplain of it— 
that they have been kept destitute of arms and 
means whereby to defend themselves in this con- 
test. On reviewing the whole case, bowever, 
{think that the while population of Yucatan, 
bave, ina great measure, themselves to blame. 
The tactious confiicts—fierce and maniacal—in 
which they bave been engaged, lo the last, have 
involved them in these frightiul calamities, But 
the Administration are not wholly irresponsible. 
They knew that Mendez had declared neutrality, 
if not independence, and approved of it. They 
beheld the progress of those lodians. They 
witnessed their devastations, and instead of in- 
terfering to defend those who had declared them- 
selves to be open friends, stood by with arms fol- 
ded, and they have incurred a very heavy re- 
sponsibility. They ought to have given no coun- 
tenance to their claim of neutrality, and treated 
them as one of the Mexican States, or ought to 
have fully recognized their meutrality and inde- 
pendence. 
as a Mexican Stale, or as a neutral and indepen- 
dent power, as best suited their convenience, 
they have placed the people of Yucatan in an 
awlul condition, by leaving them unprotected 
from the fury of the Indians, aud exposing them 
to be treated as traitors by Mexico; and we ere 
pow appealed to, at this late period, to remedy 
evils resulting from this fluetuating and uncer- 
tain policy, when they are no longer curable, but 
by meurring hazards and sacrifices we cannot be 
jusuĥed in waking. 


Mistellaneons. 
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Corron Convention.—A writer over the sig- 
patuie of A Cotton Planter,” in the Charleston 
Mercury, with a view to amend the depressed 
state of colton, suggests that a convention of 


On the contrary, by regarding them. 


colton planters be called, and tbat delegates be 
sent from all the cotton-growing States to be 
empowered to fix the price of cotton ala cer- 
tain amount, according to qualify, and for p'an- 
ters lo maintain that price, and sell for no less, 
and instruct their factors todo the same. The 
writer remarks that the world is speculating, 
and growing rich upon the staple of the South, 
while planters are wearing out their lands ina 
profitiess pursuit. 


Suaar Cane.—The Mobile Register says: We 
are glad to see thatthe planters in the interior 
of this State (Alabama) are beginning to per- 
ceive the evils of the present system of raising 
colton to the exclusion of every thing else, and 
are directing their attention to other objects of 
agriculture. One of these, the sugar cane, has 
been tested in various parts of the State with de- 
cided success.” The editor speaks of several stalks 
of the cane raised which would favorably com- 
pare with any raised in Louisiana. he former 
attempts to introduce the culture of the cano 
proved aburtive by reason of the early frost pre- 
venting the maturity of the plant, and from the 
absorbing passion to grow cotton, which pul an 
end to the enterprise. ‘The winters are said to be 
milder now, and since cotton does not yield a. 
living recompense, it is recommended to test the 
experiment extensively. ~ 


CuLYIVATION or TEA IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The New York Journal of Commerce states that 
seven cases of black and green tea plants, Chi- 
nese stock, have just arrived there from London 
io the ship American Eagle, shipped by Dr. Ju- 
nius Smith, during his late visit to that city. 
There are five hundred plants, of from five to 
seven years’ growth—all desigued by the Doc- 
tor for seed plants. A small quantity of tea. 
seed was brought out by him in the steamship 
Britannia, which was received in London overs 
land from tha northwest provinces of India. It 
is added that the Doctor designs to proceed soon 
to the South, with the view of forming a planta- 
tion. 

The same paper says :— 

‘lt appears that we are, in time, to become tea 
growers as wellastonsumers. Mr. Junius Smith, 
who has turned his attention to the enterprise of 
lea growing, has gone to the South with a view 


lo select lands suitable for the cultivation of the 


plant. He is to make a plantation with five hun- 
dred plants, which he has with him, and raise 
seed for extensive operations. He has shown 
that tea can be raised hereso as to be sold for 
six cents a pound. ‘There is no doubt of his suc- 
cess; and, iu a few years, the South will de- 
mand a probibition of the importation of China 
tea. 


Tur Inrzsests or tHE Souta.—We have on 
one or two occasions recently referred to the de- 
pressed condition of the planting interests of the 
South. We still think, as in those articles ex- 
pressed, that it is in tbe power of the cotton 
planters to secure remunerating prices for their 
great staple. It-would be of much advantage to 
the smaller planters, if the wealthy ones, who 
can do without the money for their crops, would 
withhold it from the market at the present prices. 
This would raise the price at once, and they 
would be gainers in the end. Great Britain must 
have our colton. She cannot do without it but 
at the sacrifice of hundreds of millions of dollers. 
Hence any concert of action which could keep 
back a colton crop from market till fair prices 
were offered, would inevitably secure them. But 
onr object is not to continue the subject to which’ 
we bave alseady alluded, so much as to urge the 
importance of a greater diversity of pursuits. 
We have just been looking over some facts in 
connection with the diversity of interests of the 
States of Rhode Island and South Carolina, 
which originally appeared in the South Caroli- 
nian. These facts illustrate what we have in 
view, and doubtless would hold good in as great 
a degree were Georgia substituted for South 
Carolina. We find from the source referred to, 
the following division of labor in the two States: 


Rhode Island. South Carolina: 
Agriculture, lin 6 lin 3 
Commerce, 1 in 87 1 in 301 
Manufactures, 1 ia 3 1 in 57 


The population of Rhode Island is less than 
110, 00 — that of South Carolina, over 550, 000. 
Notwithstanding the great disparity in popula- 
lation of the two, the manufactures, commerce, 
mines; forests’ and fisheries of Rhode Islaud 


amount to 510, 801,914; while the manufacture. 
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commerce, mines, forests, fisheries, rice and cot- 
ton of South Carolina amount to $11,762,986. 

According to the estimates from which we 
copy, the manufactures of Rhode Island are more 
valuable than the manufactures and colton of South 
Carolina. They are pul down thus: 


Rhode Island manufuctures, $8 640,626 
South Carolina “ 2 243.915 
W cotton, 4,623,270 

This simple statement is enough, it seems to 
us, to shake off. the torpor of Sonthern men, and 
urge them to a greater diversity of pursuits. 
Cotton and rice are the main staples in Georgia, 
and the little state of Rhode Islaud with a popu- 
lation of 110,000 inhabitants, will annually make 
more than their value by her numerous and di- 
versified manufactures. > 

We tre raising cotton at prices which do net 
remuner ate us for our labor, to enable the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island to make as much in one year 
as we can, when there is not a privilege, as to 
water, materials, climate, labor, &c., that we do 
not pussess iu a superior degree. We were con- 
Versing with a gentleman a few days ago who 
has travelled at the North and West, and watched 
the state of things there, and he told us that he 
looked around in vain to find something thal was 
manufactured at the South. Boots and shoes, 
hats and brvadcloths, calicoes and bonnets, sad- 
dles and bridles, knives and forks, stoves, kitchen 
utensils, and indeed every article required by ne- 
cessily, or for convenience and cu «fuit, were 
made in Northern or Western workshops, manu- 
factories, ſoundries and other places of iuuusiry, 
ewerprise and successtul labor. 

How is n here? What do we find in our midst 
and section of country thal is the work of Sou- 
thern labor, with the exception of our great sta- 
ples and the products of a few establishments 
scatlered here and there, and these in many 
cases are neglected by our own people. Is there 
any reason why hats and bonnets, shoes and bar- 
ness, carriages, und many other arucles should 
not be manutactured by us ona scale sulfivient to 
meet our ehtite wants. Is it extravagant lo say 
that 8500.000 at least go out of tLe State of Geor- 
gia aunually for boots and shoes, and several 
hundred thousands fur hats and bonnets? 

What an immense benefit it would be to the 
Mute, if these lew articles alone could be made 
at home. Jf the lavor und capital would be tu- 
ken trum sume other pursuits, so much the bet: 
ter lor all. hat is just what we want. ‘he 
batter could furnish his neighbor with an orna- 
mental covering for bis head and he could return 
the compliment with a neat and necessary Cover- 
ing for bis leet. Both could accommodate the 
farmer, and he could accommodate them with 
the products of the farm, essential to life and 
cumiort. 

‘The planter would rejoice in the abstraction 
of so much capital aud labor trom growing cot- 
ton, as he rolled his cotton into uarkel, and 
rolled the proceeds of its sale into his pocket at 
ten to twelve cents per pound. Ali of these 
matters would come up legitimately before a 
cotton planting convention, aud an impetus would 
be given to such diversion ol pursuits as would 
would make the land smile with increased ver- 
dure and beauty, and all our Southern people 
would be more viten and bappily charmed wah 
the sweet music of the clinkiug dollar. We have 
seen recommendations to wittibold a pact ol the 
colton crop from market, to plant onvetinid less, 
aud this, it is thought would render a couvention 

unnecessary. So it would, if these newspaper 
recummendations were carried out. But the 
mere su.gestious of editors wiil nol, cannot con- 
trol public thought and concentrate section on tue 
subject, which is the great ouject lo be ellceted. 

Nothing short of the sulemuiy of a powertul 
common julerest brought into au arena lor con- 
sultation and coucert, can elect. the jutended 
purpose. l 

A great system is wanting for the South. No 
one can tell what destinies await us. As a peo- 
ple, with a peculiar institution, opposed by near- 
jy all the world besides, Il Dehouves us to plant 
aud cherish in Our widel as Many of the elements 
of wealth, security and salety as pussivic. Every 
nation aud peopie should cultivate all the arts 
ol peace compatible with their situation, anc 
they will then be always most efliciently pre- 
pared for those of war. Nothing so binds a peo- 
ple logether and strengthens their physical power 
and B8ywpalhies as a division of labor, each de- 
pendent upon the other, and all united by the ne- 
cessities of that dependenee. Under any and 
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every aspect of the case, the time has come for 
Southern men to see whether some system, some 
concert of action, cannot disperse the present 
shadows, and give them new prospects, substan- 
tial and real, as bright, figuratively speaking as 
the genial Southern sun, by which they are 
wasmed and animated. [Augusta Republican. 


Southern Manufactures:—It is exceedingly 
gratifying to note the interest, so rapidly awa- 
kening among our citizens, in favor of the ce- 
partment of manufactures. It is high time we 
produced, for ourselves, most of the multifarious 
articles of common use, and certainly we should 
no longer delay working up into fabrics Our 
great staple, cution. 

The projects of manufacturing cotton, now 
in progress in this city, would have been consid- 
ered chimerical a few years ago, and the projec- 
tors regarded as strayed inmates of some luna- 
tic asylum. From the period of the Colcnies, 
until the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, England enjoyed an uninterrupted monopo- 
ly in thts branch of maaufactures, but the en- 
terprise of some of our countrymen has depri- 
ved them materially of this lucrative business. 
Yet, as far as the colton growing States are 
concerned, the monopoly onby changed hands. 
The transfer of the labor from England: to the 
United States has benefitted us but intitle. Our 


New England breathren have grown somewhat. 


arrogant in their demeanor, laboring as they are, 
under conceptions of their supertority over us. 
‘Tuey have affected to look down upon us be- 
cause we seemed dependent upon them ſor many 
articles of our daily comfort aud convenience. 

Our movements now begin to excite their 
alarm. ‘The great cotton workers of Lowell, 
Cohoes, and the places at the North, quake with 
fear lest we take their business from them. They 
do not pretend to deny that we huve every ne- 
cessary facility for ‘successful competion with 
them; but hope and believe, to sume extent, 
that we lack the necessary energy to carry out 
our schemes. 

Our citrzens have grown thoroughly tired of 
the impositions practised upon tuem by the 
Northern mechanics, particularly machinists. 
if we want a steam engine, or mill of any 
character, aud do not happen to be perfect 
judges of the article, they will palm off upon 
us some old fashioned, hall finished, ricketly 
affair, that will either refuse to move at all or 
break in the tenth revulution it makes. It is no- 
torious, ioo, that we are charged prices nearly 
one-taird above the value of good articles. They 
think we are so far from them as to drown all 
remonstrance, even if they do palm upon us 
sume worthless machine. Had they treated us 
fairly, it is probable enough, we should have 
allowed them the monopol) of manufactures ; 
bul we are roused by their wrongs ant- will bear 
them no longer. 

The importance of manufacturing machinery 
ourselves has never been duly considered. This 
item of labor composes the ma in-spring of Nor- 
ineru progress aud improvements. By ita aid all 
else is set in motion. ‘The injuries we have re- 
ceived have roused us lo a knowledge ol the 
vantage ground of our injurers. [i is in our 
power lo make tbe “Sunny South“ as rich in 
manulactures. as in the products of its soil. Let 
us call in the aid of machinery to supply our 
immediate wants, as well as to plough the ocean, 
to drain the marsh, to tunnel the mountain, and 
io dig the mine. Ii is uwe we awoke from our 
slumoers. Let us be up aud doing, lor it is day 
yet! | 

We know from tbe world’s history and from 
the peculiarities of the human mind, that our 
work cannot be done in a moment. Errors and 
prejudices once sealed canput easily be rooted 
oul. There is a tendency in the humas miud tu 
resist innovations of any character. No great 
public goud cau be done in a day. Yet we are 
tar irom despairing. ‘The ability is in us, and 
must be brought oul. Charleston Mercury. i 


Cotron Factories IN ALaBaMa.—We learn 
from the Wetumpka State Guard, that a company 
with a large capital has been furmed to establish 
a factory, (coutoun, we presume,) on the Little 
Mulberry, in the lower part of Aulaugua county. 
The Mubile Herald says, there is also a project on 
luot io erect a cotton factory at Haynesville, 
Lowndes county. 


suumuwoned the Electoral College of that State tu 
mect at Raleigh ou tue lOth proximo tor the dis- 
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THE PROTECTIVE POLIOY. 
Mr. Webster, in his late speech at Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, in noticing the financial and commercial 


bearing of the Tariff of 1842, and of 1846, makes 


the following statement: 
We must import therefore, tothe amount of 


$155,000 000, if we expect to get thirty-two 


millions of revenue, according to the established 
rates. Now let me show how this is; and J will 
give you a statement made up partly of these 
importations and exportations together: 

The import of specie during the year ending 
30th June, 1847, was 824.121.289. 
` Under the tariff of 1842, the imports (exclu- 


sive of specie) and re-ex portation, were for the 


Net Revenue. 


Year ending 30ch June 


1844 896 300 548 826.183 57 
1845 105,589 541 27.528.112 
1846 110 043859 26 712,636 


Average of three years. 
3104, 013,000 -§26 631,750 

or 25 37 per cent. . 
Under tariff of 1846: 

1847 $116,358,310 $23,747,864 
less than .20! per eent—a loss of five mulions 
revenue. - 

lt is thus quite obvious that under the tarif of 
1842 we stould have derived more revenue, 
irom a less importation, and left the balonce to 
remain with us inthe form of specie. 

The revenue of the year ending 30:h June, 
18438, is reported to have been 531,700,000 — hien 
at the same rate, requires an import of 153,000 ,- 
000 The rate of import has, apparently, con- 
tinued about the same. 

The export of specie commenced in October, 
1847, and has continued, without intermission, 
for upwards of a year, and cannot amount to less 
than 15 or 16,000,000. 

Our domestic expurts, year ending 


January, 1846 $101,718,000 
Our domestic exports, 1847, the 
year of famine, 150,000,000 


being an excess in breadstuffs and other provis- 
ions, of $48,282,000 over 1846. 


Baitisn [ron.—The following list of contracts 
Within the last nine months for lurpishing foreign 
railroad iron to the several companies named iš 
from the Trenton State Gazette, and is stated to 
have been made by those who know: 


Syracuse and Utica Cou- pany 2500 tons. 
New York and New Haven Company 6000 
Eastern 2000 
Boston and Worcester 40⁰0⁰ 
Western 5000 
Vermont Central 8000 
Vermont and Massachusetts 4000 
Rutland 8000 
Old Colony 2000 
Boston and Providence 1100 
Stonington 1000 
New Haven and Hartſord 3000 
Concord and Portsmouth 3000 
Lawrence 2500 
Boston and Lowell 1000 
Utica and Schenectady 2000 
Tonawanda 2000 
Butlalo and Attica 4000 
Ramapo 2000 
Somerville (about) 2000 
Total 66,000 


Te labor of producing this amvunt of 
iron is represented to be equal to forty dollars 
per ion, which, if manufactured in this country, 
would have distributed to our operations the 
large sum of $2,640,000. 

II. F In the year 1846, than were 1,750,000 
tuns of iron, manufactured in Great Britain, 
worth 570, 000,000. 


— — 
SCIENTIFIC. 


-Crare SHAWLS.—There are many who may 
not know how the Cauton crape is made, and a 
short sketch will not be out of place. When 
the crape shawi comes from the weaver’s loom, 
it is perfectly smooth and resembles gum silk 
cloth. But the thregds of which this cloth ts 
formed are made with one thread harder than 
the other, and for deeper craping the warp is 
harder twisted than the weft. The difference of 
iwist in the warp and weft as the crapes are 
twilledy formsall the crimping of the crape, but 
not uni it undergoes the process of boiling. 
This is done by boiling the shawls in fine white 
anan for a considerable time. which removes the 


— 
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gum from the silk and by the warp swelling 
more than the weft, the shawls come gut of the 
boiler with that fine crispso much admired. All 
this crisp can be shaken out again by stretching 
the shawls on stenters—hence in the dressing 
Operation care must be exercised not to stretch 
them too much. i 
The embroidery of these shawls is performed 
„after the gum is removed. For this purpose the 
Pattern is printed on the shawls with fugitive 
blue, and the flowers are then wrought with the 
needle. After this the shawls are sent to the 
Gyer’s to be dyed and dressed. Sometimes they 
are embroidered before the gum is boiled off, 
but this is not a good method, as silk is deteria- 
rated in lustre by boiling in soap any Jonger than 
merely to remove the gum, and to embroider 
with spun silk on the gummed fabric, would re 
quire the embroidery silk to receite too much 
boiling and thus dim its lustre. 

The use of soap to remove the gum of raw silk 
cannot be recommended, but it isethe best and 
the cheapest with which we are acqua inted. 

Many of our fair ones will no doubt be surprised 

10 be told, that their crape shawls have been 
boiled for tuo or three hours in soap. Many 
suppose that boiling in soap would utterly de- 
stroy any silk fabric. This in a measure is true— 
the operation is a nice one—but there is not a 
silk dress Wern in our city, that has not in the 
yarn been boiled in soap. 

The reason why the Chinese finished silks 
have a finer lustre than the Englith aud French, 
is owing to the gum being removed by a tedious 
and expensive process of steeping the silks into 
cold spirituous liquor. In the raw state, before 
the gum is removed, the crape is of a dirty yel- 
low color, bul the boiling in soap removes the 
yellow gum and the whitish silk appears. But 
Still it is not yet white. li has ta be dyed for 
this purpose. Some may think this strange, bul 
Mis a practical fact. Ii takes red, blue and yel- 
low rays of light to forma white ray—a triu- 
nity, like the great Author who created what 
Milton terms— 


“ Holy light, 
Offspring of Heaven’s frst dawn.” 

The dyer to make his crape shawls white uses 
in clean soap for that purpose a little archil and 
fine indigo strained througn a cluth. These co- 
lours mingling with the yellow of the shawi, 
forms a while, which 1s further cleared up by the 
shawl’s being washed outof the soap in cold 
water, and afterwards submitted to the fumes of 
sulphur in a close room. 

Crape veiis are very expensive, and contain- 

- ing as they do, so little silk, (his seems unrea- 
sonable— but the fine crape manufacture is in 
the hands of a few foreign houses, and the art of 
dressing the crape is boih a tedious and a trou- 
blesome process. 

In the last volume of the Scientific American, 
a patent process for dressing fine crape shawls 
was described. It was to use a small quantity 
of dissolved gum copal and borax along with 
quid glue to sullen the crape. This composi- 
tion, Hrightly made and applied, we have rea- 
son to know, is good, and is woriny the attention 
of those in this and other ciites of our country 
v hose business it is to redress damaged crape. 

[Scientific American. 
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RAILROADS. 


PENNSTLVANIA Raitroap -The Pennsylvania 
Railroad now in course of construction, from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburg, al the head of the Onio 
river, will be two hundred and fifty one miles in 
length, making the whole distance Irom Philadel- 
piua to Pittsburg, three hundred and fifty-eight 
miles. ‘This line crosses the Alleghany moune 
tains at Sugar Run Gap; and from Harrisburg 
to the base of the mountains, a distance of one 
hundred and thirty-three miles, the line follows 
the valley of the Juniata river, and has no greater 
grade than twenty-one feet per mile. T'he curva- 
tures are casy, and the road sdapied to high velo- 
cities. The mountain is ascended on the eastern 
sige by 12 3-10 miles of a high grade of eighty 
feet per mne, similar lo that on the western rail- 
road of Massachusetts. The summit of the 


mountain is then passed by a tunnel seven hund- 


red yards long, aud the line from the summit to 
Pittsburg, is une hundred and six miles long, with 
a Maximum grace ol filty-two feet per mile. 
The railroad distance from Puisburg to Cin. 
cinnali will ve three hundred anu thirty miles, by 
the way of Massillon, Wooster aud Columbus, 
while this distance by the Ohio river is four hun- 


dred and ninety-five miles or one-half longer 
than the railroad, and the railroad may be tra- 
versed in about one-fourth of the time required 
by steamboats on the river. The railroad in Ohio, 
for the greater part of its length, will traverse 
the elevated table lands of that State, which are 
very favorable for railroad construction. 


New Yorx anv Erw RAIL AOAD.— The follow- 
ing, from Thompson's Bank Note Reporter, shows 
the progress of this work: 

Desiring to know rehably the condition of the 
road, and feeling bound to lend our humble chan- 
nel of information for the benefit of all. we ac- 
ce pied an invitation to accompany the officers of 
the company to Port Jervis, distant ninety-eight 
miles from this city, and 74 miles from Piermont, 
passing through Ramapo, Goshen and Middle- 
town, und with every thing we saw we were much 
pleased. The bridge over the Delaware, 3 miles 
beyond Port Jervis, is rapidly finishing—by Janu- 
ary the road will be opened to Binghampton, 127 
miles beyond Port Jervis, and 226 from this city. 
In the fall of next year, say Ociober, another sec- 
tion, (from Binghampion to Elmira, 58 -miles,) 
will be opened, and Trom thence to Coruing, (20 
miles) by December, 1849. ~. i 

A good portion of the grading beyond Corning 
is done. It will, however, require most of 1850 
tu reach the Lake. . 

There are tu be two collateral roads—one from 
Seneca Lake to the Erie, 17 miles, and one from 
Bath to the Erie, 28 miles. ‘These branches are 
independent companies, but their aid in throwing 
freight and passengers on the Erie Railroad will 
be important. 

The finaucial condition of the company may be 
summed up as follows ; 


Stock of the company (old and new) 
ubout 

Bonds sold and issued 

Other indebtedness 


64,800,000 
2,500 000 
500,000 


Total amount, $7,800,000 


Against this we set down the road, its depots, 
30 locomotives, 25 passenger cars, 500 freight 
cars, and 2 steamboats. ‘The railroad iron— 
more than enough to lay the road to Binghampton 
—is all paid for. ~ 

Interest on the par of the “new” stock at the 
rate of six per cent. is regufariy paid, and on and 
after the Ist day of January coming, the * old” 
stuck will, by resolution ot the board, be placed 
on the same footing. - The bonds of the company 
have.twenly years to run, at 7 per cent. with 
semi-annual coupons—three years of the interest 
is deposited with the Comptroller of the State, 
aud by him invested in New York state stocks for 
account of the company; thus amply securing 
the payment of the interest until the road is in 
ope fation. j 

The company have secured the square at the 
foot of Duane street for twenty years, on which 


they will erect a freight depot of ample dimen- į 


$1008. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Tue GENERAJ. ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Cuugcu.— his is the highest judicatury of 
the Presbyterian Church. It represents, in one 
body, all the particular churches of this denomi- 
nation jn the United States. This church court 
receives and issues all appeals and references 
which may be regularip brought before it from 
the inferior judicatories. lt reviews the records 
of every synod, and approves or censures them; 
it gives ils advice and lustruction in all cases 
submitied to it in conformity with the constitu- 
tion of the church. ‘To the general assembly al- 
so belongs the power of deciding in all contro- 
versies respeciing doctrihe and discipline; of re- 
proving, warning, or bearing testimony against 
eror in doctrine, or immosalily in practice, in 
any church, presbytery, or synod; of erecting 
new synods when it may be judged necessary; ol 
superiniending the coucerns of the whole church. 
Tue general assembly consists of an equal dele- 
gation of ministers aud ruling elders from each 
presbylery, in the following proportion, viz: Each 
piesbylery, consisting of nut more than nine mi- 
uisters, shall send one minister and one ruling el- 
der, and in the like proportion for every addition- 
al wine ministers in apy presbytery shall delegates 
be sent. 


L Many of the English Clergy of the E; a- 


Dliened Church are partial io hunting, and not 


untrequentiy given to (be chase. 


ly 300,000 tons larger. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Trane or Western New Von — The following 
table will show the ions of Wheat and Flour shipped 
at Buffalo and Oswego, from the year 1835 to 1847, 
and at Black Rock from 1839 to 1847, inclusive, to- 


gether with the total tons of Wheat and Flour which 


arrived at the Hudson River from 1835 to the close 


of 1847 :— 


Buffalo. B. Rock. Oswego. Tons at 

Tons, Tons. Tons. Tidewater. 
1835 15.935 3 14.888 828 522 
1536 04154 .... 13.591 124.952 
1837 27.206 EE 7.429 116.491 
1838 57.977 ee 10 010 133,080 
1839 60.082 7.697 15.108 124.643 
1840 95 673 12.825 15.075 214.862 
1841 ~ 106,371 24.813 16 677 201.360 
1842 107.522 13.035 14.338 198.231 
1843 146 126 12.852 25.853 248,750 
1844 145 610 15 660 42 293 77.803 
1845 118.614 17 077 44.580 320.463 
1846 247.860 15.564 63 905 419.366 
1517 380,053 18,466 87, 329 551.208 


The above table shows the rapid increase of Buffalo, 
compared with the «ther poinis. The amonni ship- 
ped at Buffalo in 1835 was only 1.000 tons larger 
than at Oswego, while in 1847 the arnonnt was near- 
Since 1840, the Buffalo ship- 
ments nave increased over six-fold. Oswego is now 
advancing again since the completion of the Wel- 
Jand Canal, and the proportionate increase is about 
the same as at Buffalo. 


EXPORT oF BREADSTUFFS TO GREAT Britain AND 
IRELAND. —The entire export from the United States, 


since 181 Sept., has been as annexed: 


Flour, Meal, Wheat, -Corn, 

From bbls. Oils. bush. bush. 
N. York, Nov. 21, 329,230 11,740 365.320 1,864 642 
N. Orleans, 11. 40.635 . . 51 638 464.490 
Philadelphia, 18, 21.674 12.156 148.125 357.793 
Baltimore, 18, 33275 1,726 66 475 302.283 
Boston, 18. 3.971 2,082 7,423 185 939 
Other ports, 15, 2,245 7,318 272.650 
Total, 431.080 27,754 649 350 3.447.813 


Same time last year, 43,981 32 633 112,814 193,781 
From New York, Nov 21, 1,856 bushels Barley. 
From New Orleans, Nov. 11, 1,000 bushels Outs. 


CariraL in Cixcinnatr.—The valuation of Cin- 


cinnati Township tur 1848 is as follows: 4 
Real estate $28,820,410 
Personal estate . 9,409,836 

„ Total $38,230,246 
The same for 1817 was— 
_ Real estate $27,902,220 
Personal estate 9,159 960 


Total 837,062 180 


Difference for 1848 $1,168,006 
This shows a gain over 1847 of nearly three and 


one-seventh per cent. 


In the valuation of Boston for 1844, the popula- 
tion was about the same of that of Cincinnati, aud 
the property valued as follows: 


Real estate 967.673, 00 
Personal estate 42.372.000 
Total- 8110,05, 400 


Ice Trave or tHe Unitep Srarzs.— The 
American AJmanac, just published, contains an 
interesting account by N. J. Wyeth, Esq., of the 
ice trade of the United States. It appears that 
the shipment of ice from Boston coastwise during 
the year 1847, amounted to 51,887 tons, and to 
foreign porte 22.591. The coastwise shipments 
were made in 49 ships, 39 barques, 45 brigs and 
125 schooners, making in all 256 vessels. For 
the foreign shipments 21 ships, 24 barques, 38 
brigs and 12 schooners were required, making in 
all 95 vessels. Grand total of tons shipped from 
Boston during the year 1847, 74,478. Grand to- 
tal of vessels ſreighied with the same, 353. 

The freight paid on the above mention- 
ed exports, calculated at 92, 50 u ton, 
which is about correct, we presume, 


would amount fo, $186,195 
Cost of the ice when stowed on board, 148,956 
Provisions, fruits, and vegetables, ship- 
ped in ice to foreign ports, valued at, 
Profits on the trade not less than 100,000 
Total $507,651 


The ice trade of 1848-9 will doubtless show a 
large increse,on the above returns. The foreign 
trade is, we believe, principally confined io Bos- 
ton, though several shipments have been made 


from New York. 


— — 


New York AND Cixcinnati.—The annexed ta- | and the whole amount of money paid out this Stamps 7,135,378 6.203.105 
ble gives the official valuation of property in| year on the reservation, for the manufacture Taxes | 4,329 677 4.308.474 
ew Vork and Cincinnati ſor the present year, | and Preparation of salt for the market, including Property Tax 5,438,453 5 385,499 
and gives a fair idea of the comparative extent | cost of barrels, &c., is estimated at $1 000,000. | Fost office 859.000 786.000 
and population of the two cities :— The amount of wood consumed during the year,| Crown Lands 67 000 91.000 
VALUATION or 1848. will reach 120 000 cords. ‘The number of per- Miscellaneous 202,837 170,998 

New York $192 027.576 $61,164.651 | sons directly and incidentally engaged in the —_> a 
Cincinnati 23,820,410 9,409,836 | manufacture of this great staple at the Onon- Total ordinary reve. 448 542 520 448.129.763 
VALUATION or 1847. daga works, will not fall short of 2 500. The | China Money 455 021 

New York $186 315.336 659.837.917 number of barrels used averages 30,000 per tim. and other Moneys. 217,912 312 308 
Cincinnati 27,902,920 9,159,960 | week. ‘These barrels are all inspected befuie Repy’s of Adv’s. 792 447 347,604 
they sre filled, and are sold by the manufacturers — — — 

Commerce or tHe New York CaNats.—State- for about 30 cents each. ‘The price, of course, | Total income £49 552,879 £49 244 696 
ment showing the aggregate value of the Proper- | varies with the supply and demand. The quality | Decrease on the year 308.183 


ty which came to the Hudson river on all the ca- 


nals in 1846 and 1847: Tux Stave Trape —According to the report 


of the Siave Trade Committee of the British 


1816. 1 new springs have been found—one at Liverpool Parliament, the avera © number of slaves, (wi 

Qe ; ’ ert, s 28, (with 

oe 1 5 of suflicient quantity to supply the works at that the per cent., 1 of loss, ) expurted from 
eee 4.805 799 6,024,518 Place, and une at Stracuse. At the latter a Africa and America, were as lullows, in the pe- 

Nieren id 276872 517,594 Shaft kas been sunk to the depth of 335 feet, and riods designated: Š 
Gbr 3.770 476 3 127,080 the water bids fair to equal if not exceed apy Annual ave- Average casualties 
7 1 3 heretoſore in use. Dates. rage number during the voyage. 
25 2 Hocs iw OH O. -The Ohio State Journal, pub- exported, er cent. Amount. 
i : 91,105,256 73,092,414 lishes an abstract of the assessor's return eek 1798 to 1805 85.000 : 14 12.000 
a 5 55 number of hogs in Ohio, ang their value for the 15 to ae . = 90 F 1000 

0 ’ S i tesent year: to 3 00 . aU 
lide waler, and the aggregate value thereof in P Hogs 3 in 1847 1.757.318 1815 to 1817 106.000 55 26.600 
market during the same period: togs returned in 1848 1,870,777 | 1817 to 1819 106.000 25 25 600 
Years. Tons from Tons to Value. a ——— 1819 to 1825 103 000 25 25. 800 
lide wuler. tide water. Increase 123.459 | 1825 10 1830 125 000 25 81,000 
05.0220 And more than one fourth of the whole num 1830 to 1835 78,500 25 19 500 
3 Tay ny b o? en 8 g , And more than counties, be , lg g 138800 2 33900 
1836 133.796 696 347 26 932470 The value has depreciated very considerably, “I'he following table shows the numbers (with 
1837 122,130 611781 21.822.354 notwithstanding the large increase in Dumber. the loss) exported from Africa to America, eve- 


ry year since 1840: 


38 2˙86 0481 23.038 In 1847 the hogs in the State were 
Haag IU te 2 0 1847 the a $3,160,706 | Years, Numbers, Loss. 
1810 129,580 669.012 23 213 573 In 1848 the hogs in the State were - Per cent Amount 
1341 162.715 274.34 27.225.322 Valued at 7 2,329,423 | 1840 64,114 29 16.068 
1842 123 294 666.626 22.751.013 Itis stated that the number of hogs in Ken- 1841 43.097 25 11274 
1843 143,596 836.861 28.45, 408 lucky is larger than usual, and the hogs heavier. 1842 28.400 25 7. 100 
1844 176,737 1.019.094 33.183.167 The amount of pork thrown into market this | 1843 55,002 25 13 765 
1845 195.000 1.204943 45,452 321 Season is expected to exceed that ol former 1814 24 102 = 25 13.525 
1846 212 795 1 362 319 41,105,256 years 10 per cent., although the prices are now | 1845 3b 758 25 9.189 
1047 283,207 1,744 283 73.092 414| sing considerably above those of former years | 1846 | 76 187 2⁵ 19.029 
n not only in Ohio but also in Indiana, Kentucky, | 1847 84,356 25 21 059 


Missouri and Illinois. OWNERSHIP oF THE LAND IN GREAT RRITALN. 
The landed proprieiwis in Egland i 1775 were 
240 000. lu the year 1815. a space of 40 years, 
they Were reduced to 30 C, und there as 140 
doubt the process has been going on from that 
lime down to the present. 

The soil of Jreaud belongs to about 10.000 


— — 8 

Value of Merchandise tmported into the United 

States at the ports of Philadelphia, Niro York, 

Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans, 
with the totals of bullion and specie. 


Arrived at tide water, Hudson river. Ports of Entry, Free. Dutiable. Total. 


ate Pounds. Val E individuals out of a Population of 8 000, 
ek 984.000 8446787 ee 91920 80 . ö ae those proprietors great nuubers ale ab- 
1835 1.730.000 752.254 l Ze „„ 

1836 2,5 10,000 1.377542 1126,174 l 020,925 12 147.099 The soil of Scotland belongs to about 3,000 
1837 146,000 338 454 126, 02, 147. „ 93 A 

f 3 216.000 8 CCCP estales were fettere J Strict eniail, but the ree 
15 2 472000 1 W 1 7 1800 0 cent alterations of the la w have commenced the 
1840 2,880,000 1.150.499 Zn, , 917, 1.800. re· division of the land.—. M. Y. Com. 

1841 . 3,316,000 1.410.659 E ani Cuina.—The population of China in 1812, 

1842 3,356 000 1.006.544 - 10,641,284 32 3 92,947,176 Was, according to the French orientalist, Pauther, 

1843 6.034.000 1,673,423 l 20.333.924 | 361,693,177. Mr. Everett, our late Commis- 

1844 10.182, 000 3,424,015 1 = 1205 oe 5 . E oe sioner tu China, believed this ie be a more cor- 

1845 12, 143.000 23, 751,002 en, 5 2 ee recl estimale than we have of any people on 

1848 10.574 000 2.829, 796 3,432,961 23.750 816 27.183.777 the globe except the United States. Between 
7 U ' 5 5 ’ 


1847 to November 30 11,224 334 3,336,407 


CanaL Tous —Amount of tolls received on 
all ihe New York Siate canais in each of the fol- 


Baltimore, 1,550,751 3,188 933 4,739 684 
Foreign, 20,886 933,073 603,959 


lo wing years, to the 1st December, via: ~ — aua e U n Hs ee at 370,000,000. ‘This is 
i 58 i ; : chichy concentrated in bina Proper in the ratio 
1811 l 95 nore a 1853 26 = l aga e 5.343.643 ol 257 to the Square mile being not more densely 
1543 25 869 88 1846 2754 407 25 Charleston, 218,780 892.895 704.678 | uropa In tie average of populous countries 1 
1343 2,052,145 60 1847 3.634.847 53 Foreign, 191.509 178,204 369713 5 settled, P inee the population is 
The increase over the Season of 1846 may be NOSE nL e : i : 
stated in round numbers at $880,000. To the 410,289 1,071,099 . 1,431,388 |  Stanpine Arsmies.—The standing army of Eu- 
Bross amount Buflalo has cohuibuted more than c mesu Pean Christenduin, exclusive o the Navy, i8 
any other office on the Jine of the canal—the sum | New Orleans, 2,848 003 4,692,014 7,535,017 | two milhons, o hae pleat Britain has 300.009 
of $1,216,70U—being about one-third of the Foreign, 858.4686 970,544 1. 829,230 men ; France, 450,000 ; Russia, 750.000, Aus- 


tria, 275, 000; Miussia, 150.000. The cost of 
this unproductive mass uf human beings, amounts, 
at a moderate calculabon, to the appalling sum 
of 8556 000, 000 per anhum. This is the cost of 
this standing mz; now what is the loss by the 
withdrawal of two millions of hardy, healthy 


hole, VVT 
Weile 3,701,639% 5 662,558 9,364,247 
BULLION AND SPECIE. 
Gold. Silver. Total. 


The amount of the same article iu the year Philadelphia, $190,731 $137,123 $327,854 


1847, ten years after, was 3,944,843 barrels, at a | New York, 765.060 90 875 855.935 in the bloom of life, from useful d 
Value of $24,776,206, being au increase of near Boston, 1,363 343 84,152 1,453,100 1 11 Pir about 8500 on suave 3 


Balumore, 73 352 33.207 161.559 

Charleston, 157,000 26,706 183.706 

New Orleans, 453.934 1,067,629 1,526,563 
— 
FOREIGN. 


An abstract of the net Produce of the reve- 
nue of Great Britain, in the years ending the 
10th of October, 1847 and 1848, 


threcjmullion barrels, and an increase of about sizleen 


a suldier, and the value of bis labor iť devot 
and a third millions of dollars. 7 ’ oled 


to useful objects, would be $150 a year; 80 that 
in setting apart two millions of men to be sol- 
diers, a loss oj 81.000, 000,000 is sustained on ac- 
count of their training, and a loss of 8300, 000, 000 
annually, on account of their labor. 


Mr. Cozpen, writing to the Peace Congress at 
Brussels, says the total armed. force of Europe, 


the manutactuce of last year of 687,469 bushels 1847. 1848. (exclusive of national guards, police, Ko., is 2, 
Of 55 [lbs. esch. For every bushel of salt in- Customs N 418.418.157 £18 358 827 350,000 men, and the lolal ex pense 4200, 000, 000 
spected, the Siate receives a duty of one cent, Excise 12,092,018 12,825,861 sterling per annum. 


` * 


Sd 


r i. er oe 
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The Fortugese army list comprises nearly 11,-| Hampden, 3306 3061 1285 of the agents of the Company in London. The 
000 officers on full or half pay, though the Franklin, 2133 ` 43542 1645 aggregate of debt created for internal improve- 
army is fixed at 18,000 men, many of whom are Berkshire, 3549 2387 1549 ments is $14.989,940 86. Of the whole issue of 
always on furlough. l Norfolk, 4740 2451 3608 | $16,285,562 63, iv bonds and certificates, $500,000 
Frencuw Corton Manuractures.—M. Thiers | Bristol, 4841 2170 - 2832 are in 3 per cents. curréncy, 100,000 in 34 per 
stated in a recent speech, that the French manu- Plymouth, 3569 13848 3188 | cents.. 83.059.760 49 in 5 per cents., $8,837,666 
factures of cotton, which in 1835 consumed 35,-| Barnstable, — 2015 - 802 516 67 in 5 per cents. sterling, $4,768,035 47 in 6 per 
000,000 of kilogrammes of the raw material,| Dukes, 290 133 81 cents. curreney. Interest payable quarterly and 
consumed 65,000,000 in 1845, whilst the cost of | Nantucket, 444 89 159 semi-annually on the above loans with the ex- 
producing these manufactures has increased only | a | ception of $850,752 65, 6 per cents, (being ar- 
from 630,000,000 of francs to 650,000,000, and | Total 61,072 35,284 38,133 | rears of interest funded,) which are payable 


the wages of the workmen had increased in the 
proportion of 33 to 40. 


ee 


Che States. 


Whole number of votes, 134.782. yearly on Ist Oct. The State withholds } per. 
Returns from Phillipston and Wilmington not | cent. tax from all holders. The sinking furd of 
received within the time specified by law. the State amounted, on Ist December last, to 
No returns received from Bolton. $1,642,934 O1, the whole of which consisted of 
Secretary's office, Boston, Nov. 17, 1848. the loans of Maryland, created under various acts 


, of Assembly; the amount now exceeds 51, 730, 
. r — — | Connecticut :— Official. l 000. -The 1 a of this fund exercie a 
Marine — The official returns, as given in the Hartford Taylor. Cass.’ Van Buren. | judicious and wholesome influence, both on the 
Augusla Age, shows a plurality for Cass over Tay- Nen H county 6000 5345 808 | interests of the State and the bondholder. The 
Jor of 4.589 votes. The majority against Cass in Noo Londa 4 ads 4507 506 | policy-which originated it, we have no doubt, 
the State is 7,265. ais 5 9038 4060 ih will be steudily pursued, thereby fulfilling the 
New HAurshinz.— The Legislative Assembly Windham 4 2266 2262 709 obligation guarantied to the contractor. 
of this State convened at Concord on the 22d in-| Litchfield 40 3918 3674 800 Omo —Oficial — The vote of Ohio tor Presi - 
stant. A quorum of both houses being present, Middiesex 4 2136 9152 361 dent is: Cass 154.862; Taylor 138,386; Van 
they met in convention ſor the purpose of hearing | Tolland 40 1666 1612 191 | Buren 35,456; Cass’ plurajity over Taylor 16, 
the speech of Governor Williams. : — ase —— 466. The united vote of Taylor and Van Buren 
After the usual congratulatious- upon the favo- 30,316 27.047 5.003 leaves Cass in a minority of 18,990. 
rable condition of the State, and the general hap- f : i 


: i ittee - Counties ix OBIO.— The 
iness and prosperity of the people, the Go er- The Whig State Central Committee of Con Western Reserve 
me 3 Ae 11 duty A gere upon necticut have called a State Convention for the following is the Presidential vole on tre Wes- 
the Legislature of making a new valuation of ra- nomination of candidates for Governor, Lieut. ern Reserve, taken from the official return, in- 
table estate, and establishing a new apportion- Governor, Secretary, Treasurer, and Controller; cluding the five townships in Mahoning, and 
ment of pubtic taxes to be assessed upon the se. | lo be held in the city of Hartford, on Wednesday, | two in Summit county, which are without the 
veral towns and unincorporated places in the | ‘he 20th of December next. Reserve: l 
State. 


vacancy. The committee reported that the can- 
didates were Edmund Kimball, who had 4950 
votes, and George Osborne, who had 4720 votes. 
A communication from the Governor was also 
received and read in both Houses, covering a 


statement ol the Electoral votes cast, from which | tors of President and Vice President to be duly 


it appeared that no person had a majority of all 
the voles for electors, and that it devolved upon 


the Legislature to make the election. Subse-| December next. 


quently, the two Houses met in convention and 
elected George Osborne, of Danvers, a Serator. 
The votes were, for George Osborne 226, for 
Edmund Kimball 48. The decease of the Hon. 
John Stoddard Williams and of General Thomas 
Langley, late members of the House, which had 


occurred during the recess, were announced tol five thousand 
the House, and the customary resulutions of} braced withi 
On the next! 85,000 souls. 
day, the Senators and Representatives again estimate to be 
mei in Convention for the purposé of choosing| bushels of Whe 


respect passed in both Houses. 


electors of President and Vice President of the 
United States, when the Whig 


ticket 65 votes, — and for the Free Soil ticket 
37 votes. A ticket headed by Andrew J. Sie- 
venson, of Boston, and Monroe Hill, of Worces- 
ter, as Electors at large, received one vote. The 
Whole number of votes given was 299—neces- 
Bary to a choice 150. 

The following is the official vote in Massachu- 
selts for President: | 


Counties. Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. smdunt.— Delaware Republican. a 

Suffolk, 8896 3173 2138 Marriann--Financial Condition of The whole 

Essex, 8554 4679 5021 funded debt of Maryland amounts to $16,285 462 

Middlesex, 9355 6821 5865 63, of which 93,200,000, in sterling tive per 

Worcester, 5825 5053 8342 cents., issued to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. 
ampshire, 3055 1070 1306 


electors were | wheat 14, 000; Corn 3,620, 000; and Potatoes ` 
chosen by the following vote:—For the Whig 760,000. 


electoral ticket 196 votes,—for the Democratic | is estimat 


Scattering, 76. 
Taylor’s wajurity over Cass, 3129. 


PennsrLvaNta.—Governor Johnston has is- 
sued his proclamation, declaring the Whig elec- 


elected, and calling upon them to serve in that 
behalf at Harrisburg, on the first Wednesday in 


Drrlawanz.—In looking over the reports of 
the Patent Office we find that the population of 
our State is put down at 80, 000 being an in- 
crease of one thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
since 1840. This is a very low estimate. The 
increase in the city of Wilmington must be fully 
; and there must cerlaiuly be em- 
n the limits of our State nearly 
The census of 1850 will prove our 
the nearer true. The number of 
at raised is put down at 410, 000; 
Barley 4,400 ; Oats 650, 000; Rye 55,000; Buck- 
Ine number of tons of Hay produced 
ed to be 20,000, and the number of 
pounds of silk cocoons to be 3,600. Estimating 
the Wheat at a dollar per bushel, the Barley, 
Corn and Buckwhest at 50 cents, the Oats at 25 
cents, the Potatoes at 30 cents, the Hay at $10 
per ton, and the cocoons at $1 per Ib., we have 
the sum of $2,673,000 as the product of the agri- 
culturists of our Siate. We suppose it would be 
more likely to exceed than fall below this 


road Company, are yet unsold and in the hands 


New Jersey.—The Legislature of this State Van Buren. Cass. Taylor. 
Agricullnre.— The propriety of endeavoring, by | meets on the 9th of January next. | Trumball 2075 13851 1364 
the organization of agricultural boards, or county The Electoral vote is as follows: Ashtabula 2467 878 1124 
associations, to awaken an increased zeal and in- 8 i Taylor. Cass. v. B Geauga 1333 922 872 
terest in agrfcultural improvements, is urged. Atlantic, 472 780 — | Cayahoga 2594 2368 1776 
Lhe Judiciary.— An adequate compensation to Bergen, 1004 1262 15 Luke | 904 716 777 
the Judges correspondent with their increased du- Burlington, 3896 3014 39 Summit 1055 1815 1892 . 
lies, is recommended to the consideration of the Camden, $ 1967 1236 93 | Portage 1127 2149 1270 
: ae : Cape May, 657. 926 oe Mahoning 1038 ae 72⁰ 
more effective system ſor the government oſ Cumberland 1667 1319 — | Medina 098 1140 
the militia, some modification of the law concer- Essex, , 5997 3824 127 | Erie 681 930 1409 
ning attachments, ard the improvement of the Gloucester, 1297. 882 88 Huron 876 1769 1950 
common schoo] system, are also recommended. Hudson, 1431 740 gy | Lorain 1616 1473 647 
Massacuusetrs —The General Court met on Hunterdon, 2190 3219 9 pipa 5 5 
the 23d iust., in pursuance of the proclamation | Mercer, 2630 2U58 26 8 16.911 18 829 ; 14.941 
‘of the Governor for the purpose of choosing Middlesex, 2469 1807 128 | The same counties gave at the election for 
electors of President and Vice President of the Monmouth, 3118 3450 1 | Governor, in Octoher, the following vote: Ford 
United States, no choice having been effected 9 Passaic, 1749 1304 129 | (Whig) 27,029— Weller (Democrat) 19,185. 
the people. The communication of Jonathan C. Morris, 2888 2424 91 are 
Perkins, announcing that his seat at the Senate Salem, 1701 1586 28 5 fa A ed ela 
board had been vacated by reason of his having | Somerset, 2028 1617 20 |, J dai 5 355 lor fori ees i ihe „ 
been uppointed Judge of the Court of Common Sussex, 1211 3443 46 * i 105 48 de ar ee iad ih e session 
Pieas, was read in the Senate; whereupon a | Warren, 1634 2689 13 Jua d (oe A see 9 i 501 a ee 
committee was constiluled to ascertain who — |; © ung o one dollar per 
Were the constitutional candidates to fill the 40,009 36,880 849 4; 


Hon. S. D. Lockwood, one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of IIlinois, has resigned his 
seat on the bench. D. M. Woodson, Circuit 


Judge, has been appointed by the Governor to 
fill the vacancy. : 


TEnNNESSEE— Financial Condition f The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the report of the Con- 
troller of the State of Tennessee, showing the - 
condition of the Treasury on 2d October. 1848. 
The total outstanding liabilities on that day were 
as follows :— 


Bonds of the State drawing 6 per 


cent. int., $1,000,000 00 
Bonds of the State drawing 53 per | 


* 


cent. int., 213,416 66 
Bonds of the State drawing 5 per 
cent. int., . ],999,440 00 


Total liabil. of the State drawing 

int., 63, 212,856 66 
Total liabil. of the State drawing 
2,337,856, 66 


int. 2d Oct., 1847, 
Decrease, 125,000 00 

One instalment (125,000,) of 5 per cent. bonds 
falls due Ist January, 1853, another (125,000) 
of same bonds ]$t January, 1858; of the remain- 
der, none are due until July, 1861. The interest 
is payable semi-anoually in May and November. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Trea- 


sury during the fiscal year ending Ist Oct., 1848, 
were a8 follows: 


Receipts. 
Taxes, &c. $230,414 59 
Income from stocks held by State, 130.133 55 
Sundries, x 2,360 65 


=== 


$371,908 79 ` 


Total 


: Disbursements. clude it therefrom. 
Ordinary, $348,787 90 mittee have only adopted this 
Extraordinary, 159,391 63 as applicable to the States, and 
——— 508,189 53: sed, in the 8vowal of the cardinal Principles of | 
———— | the Democracy, to express any opinion upon what | 
Excess of disbursements over re- 's really the most exciting and 
ceipts, 136,280 74 cul topic now before the country, leaving the peo- 


Balance on hand at commencement 
of fiscal year 


Present Treasury balance, 
There exist deficits in the cash ac- 


count of the late and a former This course we conceive to be fundamentally 
Treasurer of 13,378 52 wrong. It has ever been the pride of the Demn- 
—— |} cracy that it has dealt farnkly and honestly with 


Actual balance in Treasury 2d Oct. 
1848 


’ $27,622 47 


Treasury will be much in- 


The greater 
part of the deficit of the late Treasurer is well 


The balance in the 
‘creased during the coming year. 


secured, 


Norta CAROLİNA. —The 
Raleigh on the 20th inst. 
has yet been 
ing a tie in that body. 
elected Robert B. Gilliam 
with a Democrat as Chieſ 
Assistant. The choice 
the seventh ballot. The Senate 
10 25 Democrats; 
to 59 Democrats. 
from Yancey, had not taken his 
` quence of a charge 

in the court’ of that 

by the finding of a bill 

Vucancies 

have been 

except in 
Berry (Democrat) was returned 
seven voles over Mr. Waddell. 


Ld 


having been received. 


The appointment of a United States Senator, 


whose term expires 
4th March next, of a Supreme Court Judge 
Court Judge, will devolve on 


in the place of Mr. Badger, 


und a Superior 
this session, 


The official vote for Electors in all the coun- 
some informality ex- 
gives Taylor 43,519 — Cass 
To which aud the Majority fur Taylor 
Taylor’s majority in the 


ties, except Yancey (where 
isted in the returns), 
34,560. 
in Yancey, 31, aud 
State is 8,681. 


Georgia —Fyll returns of the Electoral elec- 
i been received, as follows +—Tsylor 
43,150; Cass 40,089 i— Majority for Taylor 3,061. 
filth and 


tion have 


Every Congressiona! district except the 
Sixth gave T'aylor a u. jority. 


LovistaxA.— The vote of the State complete, 
which gave 
majority for 


With the exception of three parishes, 
Mr. Polk a majority of 410, gives a 
Taylor ef 3,266. 


TEXAs.—In nine counties heard from the vole 


is fur ‘Taylor 932, for Cass 2,120. 


NMixxsora has elected a representative to Con- 
his seat from the Terri- 
H. H. Sibley is the delagate 


gress, who will claim 
tory of Wisconsin. 
elect. 


Che Presidency. 


K. Ne N w ewan 


VENTION. 
FIFTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Battimore, May 26, 1848, 
Concluded from page 329. 

Mr. Yancey then rose and said, that he appro- 
ved most cordially of the resolutions, with a sin- 
Ble exception. He then begged to present the 
report of the Minority of the committee, which 
is as follows: 

The undersigned, a minority of the committee 


States or Territories; but that the people inhabi- 
ting a 1 erritory have the exclusive right to ex- 


j 178.281 73 


— 


41,000 99 


Legislature met at 

No organization 
effected in the Senate — parties be. 
The House of Commons 


stands 25 Whigs 
and, in the House 60 Whigs 

Mr. Flemming (Democrat), 
sedl, in conse- 
of fraud suggested ina suit 
county, which was sustained 
the jury. The five 


the county of Orange, where Mr. 
by a majority of 

This seat will 
be contested on acconnt of alleged illegal votes 


~ NNR IN NR Nt We, —ñxäßĩ˙(¶ Ng 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL con. 


ple to find an ex position of the 
| ble course of its 


fice of President. 


the people, 
cal opinions. It has 
fore the people with a [ 
has appealed to the masses to rebuke that 
for a course so 
to them. 


ion. That 
formed as 


them, 


expressed decided opinions upon it. 


first distinctly 


that yection of the Union. 
lt is idle to 
If abstract in any sense, 


by the ascendency of 
They have not 
tailed. 
this point, is 


purely a question of Moral and 
litical ethics, 


Far different is jt wilh the South 


from 


the Union, 
tinctive appellation of the 

hey own, in common with their brethren of the 
North, these Territories, which are to be held by 
the federal government, as a trustee, for commun 
uses and common Purposes, 

If, therefore, you retuse to meet the issue 
made upon the slaveholding, 
slaveholding States, 
expressed opinions of your 
Phedly as 


ded, exists in the 
One-halfof the people ofthe 


the great and leading Principles upon which lax- 
are based. 


ries—that it recognizes entire political equality 
to exist among the people, and their right to peo- 
ple, unmolested in their rights of Property, the 
vast Territories which the Union holds but as a 
trust, until sufficiently populated to be i 
into Ntates—the undersigned have agreed to pre- 
sent to this body, for its adoption, the following 
resolution: 

W. L. YANCEY, of Alabama, 

JOHN C. M’GEHEE, ot Florida, 

J. M. COM MANDER, of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference 

witb the rights of Property of any portion of the 
people of tuis confederation, be it in the States 
or in the Territories, by any other than the par. 
lies interested in them, is the true republican 
doctrine recognized by this body. 
Mr. Yancey proceeded to sustain the report of 


The majority of your com- the minority and the resolution, 
principle as ſar they are presented with @ sincere 
have thus reſu- action upon them may tend to Promote the har. 


important politi- a opted by the majority of the committee. 


views of the reer 
democratic Party of the Union, and of the proba- 
representatives in Congress, in 
the avowed opinions of their nominee for the of- 


It has scorned to conceal ils politi- 
made it a point of opposi- 
tion to the Whig party, that it frequently gues be- 
mask upon its brow ; and 
party 
cllensive to truth, and so unfair 
Our country’s institutions must find 
their surest Support in an intelligent public opin. 
public opinion cannot be intelligently 
to our views upon those institutions, if 
we refuse to avow them, and dare not advocate 


Ten of the 
sovereign non-slaveholding States have already 


This has 
been met by counteracting opinions in the South, 


Siate of Virginia, 
and since followed up by nearly every State in 


call the question an abstract one. 


itis only so to the sec- 
lion in which have originated the avowals of ag- 


of a large portion of the 
the non-slaveholding States. 


a single political right to be cur- 
With them, Opposition to the South on 


po- | South Carolina may vote for 


They own the property which the success of this 
principle will prevent them froin Carrying with 
They have a cummon 


y of progress,” 


ol interest in the Territories, which, it is conten- 
People—against the right of 


‘MO'elling the old resolutions in the shape in 
which they are now presented, as any other mem- 
ber of the committee. Those resolutions, how. 
ever, do not go far enough; and the resolution ree 
desire way be added 
Majority, 

After some argument in reference 
tion of the Principle embodied in the resolution 
of the Minority, he said: You must adopt such a 
principle to insure your success. Cast your eye 
Over (ne States. Letme enumerate—Massachu- 
selts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, are Whig States. 
They cast 105 electoral votes. New York can- 
not be otherwise than Whig at the election. The 
Whigs, Abolitionisis, and Barnburners united, 
will inevitably give her 36 electural votes to the 

hig candidate. This runs up 141 electoral 
Now how. is it on the 


to the adap. 


nia, Virginia, Suuth Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, are de- 
Mmovratic. They cast 149 electoral voles. 


I know South Carolina—her People—her states- 
men—their principles and feelings. Her dele- 
gate here—I say it, as he knows, with kindness 
and respect—has assumed a fearful i 
mm Giving her votes to General Cass. 
l humbly conceive, less influence in that Siate 
than any man who tas had any pretensions to the 
Presidency. If you pass a rigid set of hish-io e. 
| principles, there is but a 
the nominee. Ir ste 
does bot, you will be reduced to 140 votes, 
of six less than the hu uber required tu elect 
Jour man, Will Georgia vote lor your ticket 2 
At best, her political position is u dountful one, 
Never, Í believe, has her gallant democracy been 
atle to carry that Siate twice in ducces. ion. Like 
the Irishman and the log, in the anecdote | have 
nerelofure told, she is us clten underneath aS on 
the lop; and when she triumphs, is so wearied 
by the Conflict, as often to ve unable to enjoy the 
fruits of victory. Without an avowal Ol this prone 
ciple, | believe you cannot rely upon Geou'gia. 
Íl sv, you are reduced to 130 electors! vores. 
Will Florida vote your ticket? Ino her prin- 
ciples by heart. [know her high-ioned deſegales. 
They have kindly given ine a sea: YMOuzal thera 
during your Session, more Convenient than that 
allotted io me. Florida will never support Gen- 
eral Cass with his Present opinrons—unless you 
Cover them with an avowal of Such, that if he 
accepts, Florida will have some assurance tbag 
her rights will be safe in his hands. 
have some right to Speak. 
Her demucracy never has been questioned. 


rights. She 
instructed, under no poli- 
tical necessity Whatever,” to support any man 
lor office who entertains opinions on the slavery 
question such as ure entertaineg by your nominee. 
He has no persona! influence in Alabama. He 
Was the lastaan ber Lelegation here would have 
voted tur, Many woulu not have voleu tor him 
at all. You must avow the principles of Ala- 
bama, if you expect Alubuma to belriend your 
Domination. Jt 18 Clear, then, Jou cannot suc. 
ceed with a set of resolutions which dlink this 
Great issue. I do not speak to destroy your nomi- 
hation, but to point out the means by which you 
may secure success. 

lam asked, will you vote for a Whig in pre- 
ference? Ju the language of my wstructions J 
reply, „ underno political becessity whatever” 
Will 1 vote fora man holding erronebus views oa 
(his issue. If a Whig runs, no better than Gene- 
ral Cass, thousands in Alabama will remain at 
home. If a candidate 18 ofle red. holding sound 
vie us on this issue, Do matter what his viber po- 
NAE opinions, thousands of the democrasy there 
Will support him. I. am not one of ibuse who 
think that it 1s all of tte es... Om Se 
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charms to seduce me from my duty—a minority 
mo fears to deter me from doing ii. 

Adversity 13 often a good school for parties as 
well as individuals. i 

i now close by offering the resolution as an 
amendment to the report of the committee. 

The question was taken on Mr. Yancey's reso- 
ution, and it was, by States, rejecled—36 to— 
216—as follows: 

YEas—Maryland, one; South Carolina, nine; 
Georgia, nine; Florida, three; Alabama, nine; 
Arkansas, three; Tennessee, one; Kentucky, 
one—36. l 

Nays—Maine, nine; New Hampshire, six; 
Mi assachusetis, twelve; Vermont, six; Rhode 
Island, four; Connecticut, six; New Jersey, 
seven; New York,—; Pennsylvania, twenty- 
Six; Delaware, three; Maryland, six; Virginia, 
seventeen; North Carolina, eleven; Missisisppi, 
six, Loukiana, six; ‘Texas, four; Tennessee, 
twelve; Kentucky, eleven; Ohio, twenty three; 
Indiana, twelve; IIlinois, nine; Michigan, five; 
Iowa, fone; Missouri, seven; Wisconsin, four— 
216. 

When the State of North Carolin. was called, 
Mir. Strange said he was instructed by the North 
Carolina delegation to say that they believe the 
resolutions uf (he committee cover the entire 
ground of non-interference with the rights of 
slave-holders on the part of Congress, either in 
the States or Territories, and therefore they vole 
eleven nays. 

Mr. McAllister, of the Georgia delegation, in 
@nnouncing the vote of that State on the resolu- 
tion stated that he was instructed lo accowpany 
the vole by an explanation. The majority ól 
the delegation did not concur in the consiruction 
pleced upon the resolution by the mover of it; 
and believing that ite phraseology embodied the 
principle contained in a reso.ution of the Geor- 
gia Convention, which he had read in the course 
of his remasks on the previous evening, he an- 
pounced the vote of Georgia in favor of the 
resolution, subject to this expianation. Two ot 
the delegates, il was bis duty to add, voted for 
the resolution without restriction. 

Before the vote was announced, Mr. Foreman, 
of Georgia, obtained the flour, and in telation tu 
the Baruburner delegation, remarked that the 
Wilmot proviso, which was the corner-stone of 
their organization, would be destructive of the 
anterests of the South. He was here culled to 
order, and a scene ol considerable contusivu en- 
sued. : 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, opposed the assertions 
ef Mr. Yancey, thal the ole of Alabama was 
not sure for the non, inee of the Convention. He 
said (hat the resolutions of the committee, if not 
in accordance with Alabama, were not upposcd 
to her, and were broad enougt for buth the North 
and the South to stand upon. He characterized 
the Beruburnets as incendiaries, capable dt firing 
the tempie of liberty. Cries of order, and 
another scene of conlusion ensued, which was 
Quicled by the announcement vl the vote. 

Mr. Commander, vf South Carolina, said the 
adoption. of Mr. Yaneey’s resolution would 
have carried his State tor Mr. Cass, which was 
gow doubtiul, if not impossible. 

The question then recurred on the adoption 
of the report of the committee, without amend- 
ment; and it was, by States, decided in the 
athrinulive——ayes 249, nays none, as follows. 

Maine, bine; New Hampshire, six; Massa- 
chusells, twelve; Vermont, six; Rhode island, 
fuur; Connecticut, six; New Jersey, seven; 
Pennsylvania, twenty-six; Delaware, three; 
Marytand, eight; Virginia, seventeen; North 
Carolina, eleven; Suutn Carolina, nine: Geor- 
gia, ten; Alibama, seven; Mississippi, six; 
Louisiana, six; Texas, uur; Atkansas, three, 
‘Lennessce, thirteen; Kentucky, tweive; Ohio, 
twenty-three ; Indiana, ien; Ilimois, ume; Micu- 
gan, hve; lowa, four; Missouri, seven; Wiscun- 
gin, 10ur— 249. . 

Mr. Foster, oſ New Yoik, asked that the pro- 
test of the © Hunker” delegation shouid be re 
corded in the minutes of the Convention :—w bich 
wus ugreed lo. a 

Resolutious of thanks to the officers of the 
Convention were then passed; and, alter a brief 
Valedictory from the President, the Convention 
adjourned sine die. 


Note.—The papers accompanying the Report of 
the Commitee on Credenuals, consisting ot the 
Barnburner Delegates’ Letter, the Resolutions ol 
tue Hunker Delegation, and the Protest ot K. J. 
Moore, of Florida, will appear next week. 


PROCEEDINGS 
“OF THE 
NATIONAL WHIG CONVENTION. 
FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


At twelve o’clock the Convention was called 


to order by Henry White, Esq., of Philadelphia: 


when the Hon. John A. Collier, uf New York, was 
called to the chair until the Convention should be 
permanently organized. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, of Kentucky, Mr. 
James Harlan, of Kentucky, was appointed Sec- 
retary, pro. lem. 


King, Willard Boynton, E. G. Cabiness, William 
W. Clark, L. J. Gartrell, W. Y. Hansell, R. D. 
Moore, N. G. Foster. 

AlABZAUA.— At Large. — John Guyer, R. W. 
Walker. Diatricis.—C. C. Langdon, H. F. Sterns, 


Phil aAbrIrHIA, June 7. 1847. H. W. Hilliard, H. V. Smith, William Kyle, G. 


G. Snedecor, J. W. Baldwin, R. O. Pickett, Al- 
len Pollock. ö 

Mississippi. —At Large. — Patrick W.. Tomp- 
kins, James Metcalfe. Districts — John G. Pryor, 
Thomas J. Johnston, James Dupree, Henry P. 
Duncan. 

Lovis1ana.—William Brashear, Charles M. 


[Conrad, Jr., Philip Maher, S J. Peters, O. P. 


The Rev. Dr. Brainard, of the Presbyterian ae G Bi Doneen, LaF ayere Saunders, 


Church, at the request of the President, offered a 
prayer as a filling commencenent of the proceed- 


ings of the day. 


Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, was appointed 
an additional Secretary pro. tem, and then, on 
motion of Mr, Archer, of Virginia, the roll of 
delegates was called over, and the following an- 


swered to their names. 


Maixe.— At Large.— Edward Kent, Geo. C. 
Districts.— Louis O. Cowan, W m. Pitt 
Fessenden, Luther Severance, E. W. Farley, 
James Adams, Geo. W. Pickering, Samuel Dut- 


Gatchell. 


ton. 


New Haursnhinx —. ft Large.—Anthony Colby, 
Districts —C. W. Cutler, G. 
W. Nesmith, A. P. Hughes, Jonathan Kittridze. 

Massacuusetts.—4 Large.— Rufus Choate, 
Wm. G. Bates. Districts — J. Thomas Stevenson, 
Asahel Huntington, George Lunt, H. P. Fair. 
bunks, Charles Allen, George Ashmun, Ensign 
H. Kellogg, Henry Walson, Oliver Ames, Jr., 


Ichabod Goodwin. 


Thomas Nye, Jr. 


Ruope IsLANVD.—. 7 Large.—Jas. F. Simmons, 
Charles Jackson. Districts.—Thomas J. Stead, 


Alfred Bosworth. 


Vermont.—4t Large.— Solomon Foote, Ho- 


race Everett. Disti icis.— A. P. Lyman, Hamp- 
den Cutts, H. E. Royce, Porter Baxter. 


Connecticur.—.4t Large.—Chas. W. Rock- 


well, Truman Smith. Districts.—lsaac W. Stuart, 
James F. Babcock, Johu W. Truwbull, Nelsun 
L. White. 


New Yoru — ål Large.— John A. Collier, Sam- 


ue! Works. Districts —Alex. Hadden, Henry B. 
Metcalf, Samuel S. Wyckeff, Wm. Tyson, Har- 
vey Hart, N. Bowditch Blunt, John P. Gedney, 
Isaac Platt, A. S. Murray, Charles Hathaway, 
Jacob Van Orden, Russell Sage, James Kidd, 
Bethuel Peck, John H. Boy d, Jas. Wells, Herman 
. Elle, Augustus Chapman, Abner Baker, The- 
odore S. Fax ton, Johu W. Fowler, Walter M. 
Conkey, Lewison Fairchiid, Amos P. Granger, 
Sylvester Schenck, John C: Clark, William A. 
Sackett, Jerome Fuller, Charles H. Carroll, 
Samuel Russell, George W. Patterson, Thomas 


M. Foote, James D. Merrill, David S. Crandall. | 


NRwWIERSET.—. t Large.— Joseph Porter, Wil- 
liam Wright. Districts.— F, L. M'Culluch, John 
L. Stratton, John II. Wakefield, Isaac R. Cor- 
nell, Thomas B. Gautier. i 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Al Large.— William F. Jol. n- 
son, Samued Bell. Districis.—J ohn Lindsay, 
Henry White; Samuel Allen, Samuel Ware, Jono 
G. Henderson, Henry King, ‘Fownsend Haines, 
‘Thomas E. Franklin, Diller Luther, Alex. E. 
Brown, S. D. Phelps, Lorenzo P. Williston, Da- 
vid Taggart, Thomas M. Bibighaus, David Hor- 


ner, E. M. Biddle, James Irvin, F. M. Kimwel, 


Jost ph Ouinger, William Henry, T. F. Dale, J. 

J, Pearson, Samuel P. Johnson, Thomas White. 
Decaware.—.dt Large —Jotin Wales, N. B. 

Smithers, Districl.— Jonn R. McFee. 
MaRTLAND.—. it Large. — Thomas G. Pratt, 


Jobn C. Groume. Districts — Daniel Jenifer, Sr., 


George Schley, Wm. E Coale, George R. Rich- 
urdsun, Lloyd Tilghman, S. Hambleton. 

VirGinia.— Al Large — Samuel Waits, Edward 
B. Hick es. DLislricts.— William S. Ascher, Ro- 
vest Allen, Vmeent Witcher, Vi W. Southall, 
John Janney, Muscoe Garnett, Jr., Carter Brax- 
ton, Rubert E. Scott, Edmund P. Hunter, Wil- 
nam Seymour. Wiliam B. Preston, Beverly R. 
Jubusen, Allen T. Carpenter, Williau, P. Rath- 
vone, Charles W. Russell. 

NoRTRH CAROLINA.— It Large. — John M. More- 
head, John herr. Districts —N. W. Woodnn, 
N. L. Williams, Edmund Deberry, William R. 
Wolker, C. H. Wiley, Daniel Baker, George W. 
Hay wood, Eu ward Stanley, David Outlaw. 

SourH CAROLIN A.— Edward Gurnage, George 
S. Bryan. ; 

GrorGiA.— At Large.— George W. Crawford, 
James A. Merriweawer. Districis,—T. Butler 


uthbert Bullitt, B. F. Winchester, Jas. Ritchie. 

Tennesser.—At Large.— John Bell, Levi R. 
Reese. Districis.— Willam C. Rodman, Orville 
Rice, Wm. M. Cocke, John H. Crozier, James 
Gettigs, T. N. Vandyke, John Bell, Wm. Mor- 
gan, T. C. Whitesides, A. M. Ballentine, James 
C. Jones, Edwin H. Ewing, Gustavus A. Henry, 
W. T. Haskell. i 

KxNxTUckVY.—. 1 Large.—John A. McClung, 
James Campbell. Districts. —James B. Husbands, 
Wiliam R. Griffith, George T. Wood, Littletun 
Beard, James W. Hayes, Josiah A. Jackson, Ro- 
bert Mallory, James Harlan, John B. Houston, 
Benjamin F. Bedinger 

OCH10.—. 1 Large.— Joseph Vance, John Sloane. 
Districts —S. 8. L. Homedieu, Lewis D Camp- 
bell, Peter Odlin, Bei jimin F. Stanton, Hamil- 
ton Davidson, Ralph P. Buckland, Hansel L. 
Penn, Edward Hamilton, John Cochran, Samuel 
Galloway, John Sherman, V. B. Horton, Virtu- 
Jun Rich, Samuel Bigzer, John Davenport, John 
A. Bingham, James Collier, Hinman B. Hutl- 
but, Daniel R. Tilden, William L. Perkins, 
Newton Gunn. se 

Inpiana.—4t Large.— John Beard, John D. 
Defrees. Districis.—Juhu Vanter, Gen. Siapp, 
D. C. Branham, J. S. Scoby, Heury Walker, A. 
M. Bradbury, Solomon Meredith, N. Crawford, 
Dr. McClure, Joseph Warner, G. K. Steele, D. 
Sigler, R. L. Hathaway, Jacob Chrisman, Da vid 
J. Jackson, Davia G. Rose, H. Lasselle, H. P. 
Biddle, Allen Hamilton, C. Cushing, T. J. Bar- 
nell, P. A. Hackleman, Elias Conwell, Thos. D. 
Hawkins, M. L. Bundy, H. G. Finch, M. M. 
Ray, D. Craighead, Geo. G. Dunn, Jesse Conard, 
T. H. Nelson, H. Allen, W. G. Montgomery, R. 
C. Gregory. Schuylec Coefar, D. D. Prau, W. 
G. Ewing, F. Boyd. 

I. LIN oIS.— Isaac Vandeventer, S. Lisle Smith, 
J. W. Singleton, Churchill Colfling, M. P. Sweet, 
N. G. Wilcox, Ezra Baker, R. H. Alison, J. B. 
Herrick. 

Missourns.—John H. Edwards, William Jewett, 
William H. Russell, Thomas E. Birch, Archibald 
Carr, John Perry, Caleb Cox, D. D. Mitchell. 
Wi-cunsin.—Alé Large. — O. Cole, C. J. Hutch- 
inson, Districts. — E. D. Murray, ti. E. East- 
wan. l 

lowa.—R. P. Low, A. B. Porter, J. W. Grimes, 
James McManus. 

ARKANSA3s.— Thomas W. Newton. 

Micnican — At Large.— Jose ph R. Williams, 
A. J. Comstock. . Districls.—Samuel Barston, C. 
P. Babcock, E W. Peck. 

Fl. onIDA.— J. Jerrison, Jr., J. Day, J. D. Hart. 

Whew the State of ‘Texas was called, Mr. Cun- 
rad, of Louisiana, said that the delegates from 
Louisiana had been instructed und authorized by 
the State of ‘Texas, if the delegates from that 
Stale were not present ju the Convention, to act 
lor them ; and in order to ascertain whether any 
oi the regularly appointed delegates from ‘Texas 
were present, he would hand tu the Secretary a 
list of their names, that they might be called. 

The list was called, but no delegate answering, 
the name of Mr. Wray, of Louisiana, was pla- 
ced upon the committee for the State of Texas 

Mr. Fowler, of New York, said the subject 
had better be deferred until the Convention was 
organized; and to that end he moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee, to consist of one dele- 
gate from each State, to examine the credentials 
uf delegates. 

Mr. T. Butler King, of Georgia, intimated 
that he had a resolution to offer. 

Mr. Conrad said this was the proper time to 
settle (he question respecting ine representation 
ot Texas, that that State might assume nher place 
among tue other States of the Union. 

(To be Continued.) 
— . — — 
Col. Fremont is said to have sent, dy 
the hund of Mes. Fremont, a coneiliatory mes 
sage to General Kearney, Just before his death. 
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constitution, and which was to take place on Sun- 
day the 12th inst. 

The committee appointed to regulate the ceremo- 
ny have proposed the following programme: A gi- 
kantic altar will be erected in the middle of the 
Place de la Concorde. The Archbishop of Paris 
will ofhciate there, with the three bishops who are 
representatives in the assembly, after which a Te 
Deum will be chaunted by 500 clergymen and 500 
professional singers. All the National Assembly 
will be convened there, as well as deputatiuns trom 
all the national guards of France. Ihe poor o! Pa- 


0 
Foreign News. 
ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 

The steamship Cambria arrived at New York on 
Saturday morning, in a passago of thirteen and 
three quarter days, from Liverpool. The Cambria 
was boarded on Saturday morning, 25th inst. at 
half-past 7, off the light ship by the News Boy 


vainly exerted every effort to obtain peaceful sub- 
mission, and after the accepted capitulation had 
been faithlessly and treacherously broken, compell- 
ed me to have recourse to the most stringent m.. i- 
tary measures which will now be carried out to the 
full effect. 

I earnestly warn the inhabitants of all these 
lands to be upon their guard against all seductive 
emi-saries, whose deceitful representations only 
tend to the dissolution of the law and public tran- 
quility, whose machinations lead to irreparable mis- 
fortunes, and are totally opposed to the develop- 


The Cambria kept on her full speed, when the 
News Boy boarded her; and the bag for the associa- 
tion was thrown into the sea, which detained the 
News Boy some ten minutes. Whenthe Cambria 
left the Britannia was going in; she had had fair 
weather for the season. The Cambria arrived at 
Halitax on the 21st at 8 P. M., and left at half-past 


10 F. M. 


Intelligence from Vienna to the 4th instant, has 
been received. At that time the city was perfectly 
tranquil; the disarming was going on rapidly, and 
the barricades had been nearly all removed. 

The general tenor of the acoun‘s from Manches- 
terand the manufucturing districts, are of a favora- 
ble character. Iu Manchester, during the week, 
there has been a very larze but quiet business done 
in every thing for the India and China market 
with the exception of 40 in. shirtings. 


England. 

The improvement noticed last week as having 
taken place im many departments of business, has 
scarcely been maintained duriug the present, aud 
the reduction of the rate of interest by the Bank of 
England has not produced, as was anticipated by 
sole, any thing like a spirit ofspeculatuon. 

There has been snore steadiness in the Cotton 
market than for some time past, and holders have 
buen less anxious to press their stocks upon the 
market. The quotations of Friday last have been 
mawtamed with sume firmness, and more especial- 
Jy tor the ordinary and middling qualities, to which 
the inquiry is mainly conſined. 

The monthly returns ot the Board of Trade, for 
the month ending October, have just been published, 
and, as regards imports, exhibit a general steadi- 
ners, So tar as articles of food for home consump- 
tion are concerned. Wheat, for the first time during 
the year, exhibits an increase, and there hag also 
been asumewhat augmented consumption of cheese 
eggs, Cocoa, sugar, tea, opium, tobacco and Iruits; 
with a decrease in cotlee, spirits, wines, and spices. 

Cholera in Hull.—For eleven days not one case 
of cholera had occurred at Hull. On the 5th inst., 
however. there were (wo fatal cases. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a form 
of prayer to be read in churches, in couseyuence of 
the re-appearance of the Cholera. 

Atlantic Steamers.—The Hermann, which sailed 
from New York onthe 2uth ult:, reached Suuth- 
amplonon Sunday night, alter a passsage of 16 days, 
having been retarded by a slight acc.dent to one or 
her engines, which rendered one of her paddles 
use less. i 

Ireland. 

On Saturday night a party of men beat severely 
a poor man, named Kenna, near Toomevera, Tip- 
perary. He expired next day. Corn seized tor 
rent has been carried off in that county. Attacks 
on the honses of Mr. Saddiier, Mr. Dagg, a land 
avent, and on that of a farmer are aso recorded. 
Three shots were fired into Mr. Saddiiei’s house, 
aud one iuto that of Mr. Dag, but the parties pro- 
ceeded to no other violence. An incendiary fire 
also has occurred there; andin Clare the peasantry 
have broken down a bridge near Tulla, to prevent 
the passage of corn to markel. 

Filly-six ejeclinent decrees have been obtained 
at Kilrush sessions just closed; and three townlands 
in Tipperary Union bave been cleared dunng the 
vast week; and on the celebrated Gerard property, 
in Roscommon, where such wholesale evictions 
took place a tew years since, Hfty-six families have 
been recently removed. . 

The Writs of Errur.—No proceeding has yet been 
taken in the Queen's Bench for the removal ot 
Messrs. Smith O'Brien, Meagher, M’Mauus, and 
O` Donohue from Clonmel to Dublin, to attend be- 


thore the judges on the ass gument of errors. The 


ee? 


„ mist 30. 


date of return named in the writs of error is the 
151 of November, by which ume the records of 
the proceedings at their respective trials must be 
lodged in the Crown-oflice, Queen's Bench, Dublin. 

Toere was a report in Clonmel of an attempt to 
rescue Mr. Smith O Brien trom jail; of course there 
is po truth in it. The Clonmel Chronicle sayr:— 

„We believe it was settled that Mr. O'Brien, Mr. 
Nleng ber, Mr. M’Manuus, and Mr. O Donohue, will 
be removed from our jal to Kiimatnbain, Dublin, 
to give them an opportunity of being present at the 
argument on the writ oferrur. It is tutended to re- 
move them at night, so that they may arrive in 
Dublin betore daylight on Thursday mornuig. 

France. i 

In the National Assembly, on the 4th inst., after 
several abortive attempts tu intioduce amendments, 
it completed the revision of the project of the consti- 
tution, and voted its ensemble by a majority of 739 
A committee of 15 was then named to 


concert with the Government the public sulemnities 
which shall attend tha formal nroclamation of the 


ris will receive 2uu,0uuf, and those of the provinces 
80, 00 0. To cover the expenses of the banquetonly, 


ment of all real liberty. a WINDISCHGRATZ. 


four days’ salary, amounting to 90, bbof. 


that he has resolved not to accept office under 
Prince Louis Napoleon as President. 

It was rumored in Paris on Saturday last that 
M. Lucien Murat, a cousin of the Bonapartes, in- 


clude Gen. Cavaigtiac trom the presidency, on the 
ground that his candidateship would be at variance 
with (he spirit of that article of the constitution 


election, Gen. Cavaiguac being regarded us virtual 
President at present. 

‘Lhe project to issue 400 millions of paper money 
to be receivable by the government in payment of 
the taxes, Customs, &c., Was rejyecled on Saturday 
by the coinmiltee of tinance. l 

It is reported that Prince Louis is preparing a 
mamiesto to be addressed to the French people, tor 
the purpose of still more etlectualiy cuncthating 
their support. It is said that in this declaration he 
will empiuatically disclaim all pretensions tu an im- 
perial restoration, and will nase a clear and expli- 
cit declaration of republicanism. 

The Committee of the Consutution has approved 
this morning of a decree tor proroguing the Assem- 


was rejected by the Assembly. | 

_In tne National Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Bas- 
tide, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to sume 
questions put to him, read a sort of manifesto on 
the present siate of the toreign relations ot France. 
He said that the position of the country, with rela- 
tion to foreign states, has never since February been 
beiter than at present. That France had contnbu- 
ted to the pacific solution of the Schleswig question, 
that she had induced Russia to give a separate ad- 
ministration to the grand duchy of Posen; that she 
had the best relations with those Germanic States 
which had adopted democralic turms; that she had 
brought the war in Sicily to a terinimation; that her 
mediation had been accepted in Upper Italy, where 
difiiculties had only arisen as to the place of the 
conierences, but that no serious dissent had arisen: 
that the negotiations were interrupted by the insure 
rection at Vienna, but that they could be resumed, 
and that the best result might be expected. 

The quarrel between M. Ledru-Kollin and M. 
Leon Faucher bas taken a serious turn, and it is 
thought they must fight. 
twice addressed M. Ledru-Rollin with the words 
e vous ¢les un insolent, and refused to retract 
them. 

The National Assembly in voting the budget, 
proceeds on the most economical principles. Re- 
ductions to a large amount have been made in the 
salaries Of the judicial corps. The First President 
ot the Court of Cassat on of Paris is henceturih to 
have a salary of only 20,00Uf. a year. All the other 
judges are proportionably less. 

Ihe Paris papers of Thursday have arrived. 

Articles repeated by several Journals during the 


misunderstanding exists between the army and the 
Garde Mobile. ° 
Spain. 
Madrid journals of the 3d and 4th instant have 


arrived. 

The Gaceta contains an official announcement o 
the shooting in cold blood of eiguteen prisoners bo- 
longmg to the Progressita band at Alicant, aud of 
eight Carlist prisoners at Furtanete. 


Austria. 
Events of great importance have transpired at 


tust d accounts of the city arrived, which have since 
received contirmation of a most positive Character. 
The attack upon the capital extended trom the 


the representatives of the people will each give up 


M. Thiers has declared to several of bis colleagues 


tenued to prupure a decree to the Assembly, lo ex- 


Which disqualities a president from inuiedidle re- 


bly from the 15th inst. to the Stn December, but it 


M. Faucher, it appears, 


“Helzendorf Nov. 1.“ 

The following is the reply of the Emperor to the 
Prag ue deputation, which waited on him at Olmu'z 
on the 31st ult. to complain of the excess<s com- 
mitted by Windischgratz at Vienna: “The General 
entrusted with the military operations against 
Vienna, has spared no pains to avoid paintul results. 
It was not until forbearance was exhausted that 
virorous measures were adopted. i 

I hope that the exceptional situation in which 
Vienna bas been placed will be transitory, and that 
the causes for anxiety expressed by the people of 
Prague will soon be set aside. Iam not, however, 
ina position at the present moment to utter any | 
definite opinion upon those points.“ This reply 
was considered by the deputation as most unsatis- 
fact ry. 

It is tated inthe accounts from Vienna, that the 
paymentof all bills of exchange fallingdue between 
October 6, and Novem er 20. inay Pe postponed for 
one month, owing to the late political events, but 
that this indulzence will not be extended to paper 
due after the 20th inst. 


1 he Capitulation of Vienna. 

The city of Vienna unconditionally surrendered 
onthe 3uth ultimo. The attack lasted from the 
28th to the evening of 29th ult. when a truce was 
a:reed upon, which extended to the following day 
at noon. 

On the morning of the 29th a deputation of the 
Communal Council reprired to the Head-quartere, 
to induce the General-in-Chief to desist from hts 
resolution of continuing the city in a state of seige 
after its capitulation. The Prince, however, refused 
to entertain the proposal, and demanded an uncon- 
ditional submission. He, nevertheless, promised 
that he would not fire a shot against the city 
throughout the whole of the morning. in order that 
the inhabitants might have that time for reflection, 

On the evening of the 29th, after the return of 
the deputation, the Communal Council asseinbled 
and called to its deliberations the Comman¢er-in- 
Chief and all the sub-commanders of the National 
Guard. in order to deliberate whetber the city 
could be any longer defended, and whether, if it 
could hold out longer, the capital would not there- 
by be exposed to the most deplorable consequences. 

M. Messenhauser declared that he was quite 
ready tó continue the defence it the Communal 
Council would command him to do 8», but that the 
position of the Imperial troops was such as to give 
the city no possible chance of an eflectual defence. 

The Council then proceeded to vote, and the reso- 
lutton to submit unconditionally was carried by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes. On that same 
evening a deputation repaired to the Prince to 
inform him of the resolution, and the proclamation 
above quoted was immediately posted about the 
streets. 

The deputation wes to retreat, the Prince to com- 
mand the Imperial troops to lend a strong hand to 
the communal authorities to effect the disarm meng 


last few days lend to create a belief that a serious | ot the city. 


In consequence of this declaration hostilities 
ceased, and on the 30th the troops occupied the 
Glacis without encountering any resistance. On 
the same day the inhabitants in the environs had 
already, in a greal measure, laid down their arms. 


f In the evening 27 companies of the National Guard 
had deposited their arms in the suburb of Widen. 


It is also stated that the National Guards in the 
bity repelled the attacks made by the workmen on 
the castle, and that Gen. Bem had been carried 
wounded to the Hotel de Londres, 

The tollowing particulars relative to the events of 


Vienna, where the imperial cause is again trumpi- | the 2sth and 29tu ult. are contained in the Schlesis- 
ant. In the early part of the week vague and cun- | che Zeitung:— 


“On the zsth the most violent cannonade was 
raging from 10 o'clock, a. m., till midnight. The 
inhabitants of the suburbs fought with despernte 


28th ult. to the evening ot the following day, when | bravery; on the other hand, the cuurage of the mili- 
a truce was agreed upon, which lasted until the | tary did not yield to theirs. In cansequence of a 
30th at noon. Ihen the Hungarians, who had cross- very lively skirmish the troops begun to storm the 
ed the trontier, made an attack on the Imperial lines on several points. Those ot Jellachich parti- 
troops, iu which they were assisted by a surue of; culurly distinguished theinselves, as they stormed 
the Viennese, but they were completely routed. 30 barricedes within three hours. 

Jellachich has avowed that hs support ot the At seven o’clock in the evening again four diffe- 
Emperor rests onaconviction that Imperial Austria ! rent parts of the suburbs were on fire, expecially in 
is necessary to the e.evation of the Sclavontans, and the faubourg Wieden and in the Landstrasse, where 
as a sequence, the total defeat of the Magyars. The | between 30 and 40 houses were burnt down. At 
question ofthe greatest immediate interest is, Will | eleven o’ciock at night nothing as yet was decided, 
| tue Emperor ot Austria use tein perately and wisely | beyond the victorious advance of the troops. The 
the power which the fortune uf war bas again pla- inhabitants of the city itself were said to have rais- 

ced in his hands. ed white flags of truce as early as the previous eve- 

The space of 14 days was granted to the Hunga- | ning, which, however, were toru down by the ope- 
riau oflicers to return to tho service of the emperor, | ratives. Messenhauser, the commander of the Na- 
or to be cashiered. . tional Guard, had proclaimed martial law, and 

The following proclamation has been issued by | threatencd_with capital punishment all those who 
Prince Wuudischgrats:— should shut their houses. On the other hand. Prince 

“PROCLAMATION. Windischgratz had threatened witi the same fate 

“To the inhabitants ot Upper and Lower Austria, | all those who should not shut their doors and wine 

“The prolonged resistance opposed to my troops | dows. The deputies sent into thacam 
by the inaurzents ot the city ol Vianna far Ihe 1 8 
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ly directed against that faction which uses those | 6.000. 000 francs, and the difference between the ex- 


Only a few shells were thrown on the evening of 
the 28th. as a means to inspire terror. They were 
directed against the university, but a great number 
of rockets and shrapnells were thrown on the fol- 
lowing day. On the 29th, at miday the troops were 
already on the glacis, at a distance of only 200 to 
400 steps from the wall of the inner city. 

Letters froin Vienna, in the Alxzemein Zeifung. 
dated the 27th ult., say that the individuals desig- 
mated by Windischgratz to be delivered up to him 
were Gen. Bein, Pullsky, (tbe Hungarian Secretary 
of State,) and Schutte. 

It is stated in the Breslaur Zeitung that the army 
of Winduchgratz consists of 66 battallions of in- 
tantry, each battalljon amounting to 1200 men, five 
regiments of cavalry, and 220 cannons. 

The Preussische Sluuts Anzeiger contains the 
following account, dated Vienna, the 29th ult: 


‘The Communal Council of Vienna issued the 
following proclamation: — , 

“Citizens!—The Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard has communicated to the communal 
council the intelligence that the National Guarde 
and the Guarde Mobile, as well as the Academic 
Legion, resolved to throw down their arms and sub- 
mit to the conditions imposed by Prince Windisch- 
gratz. A deputation, composed of the members of 
the Communal Counciland of the National Guarde, 
has repaired to the Prince for the purpose of mak- 
ang this communication to bim. 

Vienna, Oct. 29, 1848.“ i 
‘Fas COMMUNAL COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF VIENNA. 

Accounts in the Breslauer Zeitung, dated Bres- 
lau, the 3ist ult. state that the Hungarians,18,000 men 
strong, attacked the left wing of Windischgratz's 

and the right of Jellachich's army. Messenhauser 
made a sally from a gate in the vicinily ot the Red 
Tower. The Hungarians, however, were complete- 
ly routed, and driven into the Danube. Prince Win- 
dischg ratz, on the 30th, at 12 o'clock, sent the lol- 
lowing telegraphic despatch to Baron Wessemburg, 
the Minister President: 

“Vienna unconditionally submits this day; my 
soldiers will enter Vienna, to-day.” 

It was reported soon after the commencement of 
the battle, a great part of the Hungarian traops went 
over to the Austrian army, among others the regi- 

ment Lichlenstein. - 
“LEOPOLD, Count Lazansky, 
“Vice President of the Government. 

“Ol mutz, Oct. 30.” , 


Letters received in Paris state that it was on the 
31st the Imperial troops penetrated into the inte- 


colors and those objecis for its own pernicious de- 
signs.” 

“His majesty the Emperor and his government 
are firmly resolved to carry on the combat with all 
the means at their disposal. These means have 
been more accurately designated by the manifestos 
of the 16th and 19th ultimo. The military meas- 
ures have already been carried into execution. An 
army ot nearly 90,000 mon commanded by Prince 
Windischgratz, who has taken his head-quarters at 
Heztendorf is blockading the capital, and I have 
reason to entertain the hope tnat the more imme- 
ie of chose operations will be shortly at- 
tained. 

“At the same time it has thought fit to transfer 
the Diet froin Vienna, and to convoke it to meet at 
Kremsier on the 15th of November. . 

BARON VON WESSEMBERG. 

40lmutz, Oct. 26, 1848.” 


The intelligence from Vienna of the 3d instant, 
is to the etlect thatthe capital was in as quiet a state 
a ana be expected, atler the late scenes witness- 
ed there. - 

The battle between the Hungarians and Austri- 
ans, which ended in the repulse of the former, 18 
said to have been very sanguinary. It was sup- 
ppsed that the Hungarian army had procecded 
against Gen. Simonich, who, though once beaten, 
had reappeared with 30, 000 Austrians in Hungary, 
coming trom Galacia. 

Accounts from Presburg of the 31st ult., state 
that active preparations were being made by the 
Hur'garians to defend that town. : - 

lt is stated in an Olmutz correspondence of the 
Breslauer Zeitung that his Majesty mtends to re- 
move to Prague, where rome ot the royal equip- 
ages haye already arrived. The desertions trom 
the Hungarian troops in Austria still continue, the 
fugitives inaking their wuy towarcs the army of 
Kossuth. — 

Our accounts from Vienna of the evening of the 
3d inst., state that the Diet had dissolved itself, 
only sixty members being present at the capital. 
The headquarters of Windiechgratz were still at 
Schonbrunn. Jellachich had taken up hs quarters 
in the palace of Archduke Maximilian d'Este. 

The Breslau Gazette, of the 4th inst., states that 
perfect tranquilty had been restored at Vienna, in 
consequence of the excellent discipline established 
by Prince Windischg ratz, who had ordered tha 
some soldiers should be shot for having pillaged the 
inhabitants. It was reported that the Prince had 

ven tired at. It was likewise said that a portion 


trnordinary expenses and resources was over 
10,000 000 franca. The total of the ordinary budget 
of 1848, was 118,000.000 francs, while that of 1819 
will be only 111,000,000 francs. The receipts of 
1846 being estimated at 117,000,000 francs, it results 
that there will be a surplus of 9,000,000 francs. 
The Mint at Brussels is again reported to be very 
active. 

Portugal. 

M. Luis Vicente d’Atfonseca, deputy for the Is- 
land of Maderia to the Portuguese Cortes, is visiting 
England for the purpose of concluding arrange- 
ments forthe establshment of two lines of steamers, 
for which he has received the concession of ample 
privileges from the Portuguese Government and 
Cortes. One line is intended to proceed from Lis- 
bon to the Algarves, Cadiz, Maderia, and the 
Canaries, the other from Lisbon to the Algarves, 
Cadiz, St. Michaels, Terceira, and Fayal, both re- 
turning to Lisbon by the same route. There is 
also a project for connecting the Maderia line with 
Brazil by means of steamers running between that 
ene and Pernambuco, calling at the Cape de 

erde. 


Mextco,—Advices from Mexico are to the 
4th inst.—The Picayune says the Republic ap- 
pears to be in a restless, al most a feverish state, 
although (here are no political outbreaks to re- 
cord. Robberies upon the highway. and the 
streets are ſtequent the police of the towns ine fh- 
cient. The insurgents of Si@ra are not yet sub- 
dued. The government is without funds, and 
Congress does nothing. The papers say litite 
about Santa Anna. They point to bim continu- 
ally. The Mexican Congress adjourned on the 
2d inst. Congress has authorized a loan of 5800, 
000 based upon the indemnity to be paid by the 
United States. The Government is limited to 
one per cent. a month. 5200, 000 is said jo have 
been obtained. ö 

There has been a violent quarrel in regard to 
the elections in the States of Mexico. General 
Bustamente commands 300 troops operating in 
the Sierra. The city of Vera Cruz was hea liny, 
and the country was quiet. 


The advices from Brazos and Corpus Christi, 
stete that 300 Camanches upon the Mexican side 


rior of Vienna, atier having gained possession of oe 
all the faubourgs. Winte Mags had been bosted on ; Of the National Guards had refused to surrender 


the bastions, and the troops ad:anced, but they their arms. Prince Windischgratz and Baron Jal- 
were received with a discha.ge cf grape shot. The, ‘#chich bad establisbed their quarters in the Impe- 


of the river, above Mier had murdered one man, 
burned several ranches and carried off the wo- 
men. 


bombardment was then recommenced, and it is 
said that the Imperial library und a portion of the 
Palace were set on fire. Other reports s ate that 
those buildings were burnt by the pepulace. After 
the bombardment the city surrende:ed on the ulst, 
and the troops occupied the Palace, the Kartner 
Strasse, and the square of St. St phen. The troops 
forced the gates of ihe Burgher and the Kar.nerthor, 
and carried the Palace by as-ault. [tos sad that 
the only portion ot the Palace which suffered is the 
Gallery ot Natural History. On the 1st inst. the 
Gre in the Impenal Library was extinguished, aud 
it was expected to save the manuscripts and the 
valuable books. . 
The students defended themselves to the last in 
the neighborhood of the University. On the Ist 
instant they were still in possession of the Salzgrier 
biracks. The University was occupied by the 
Imperial troops; and it is added that the barracks 
were carried by assault, and thata great number of 
risoners were captured with arms in their hands. 
t is stated that General Bem had fled, carrying 
with him a large sum abstracted trom the Trea- 
sury. 
According to telegraphic despatches received at 
Olmuiz, the disarmament of the Viennese had be- 
gun on the 1st inst. l 
Baron Von Wessemburg has sent the following 
citcular to all the Austrian Ambassadors at the 
German courts: 


“The Jate events at Vienna have, in Germany, 
been partly viewed in a wrung light. In order 
to form a more correct judgment on the subject, 
attention ought to be directed to the following 

ints: ‘ 

“The military operations which, at the present 
moment, take place under the walls of Vienna, 
have but one object—ramely, the suppression of 
anarchy and the re- establishment of legal order. It 
has never entered the thoughts of the Emperor or 
of his government to retract the guaranteed liber- 
ties, or to realize the chimera put forward under 
the name of reaction by the anarchical party, much 
less to conquer for one of the Austrian nationali- 
ties. supremacy over the rest. There is no strife of 
nalionalitics—no change of the monarchy into a 
Sclavonian Austria, as tle German press believes, 
or pretends to believe, but a com bat ot order against 
anarchy, of legal authority, without which no gov- 
erument can exist, against terrorism, of preserva- 
tion against destruction. We cannot but denomi- 
it a confusion of ideas, a misconception of facts, if 
another meaning be given to this combat. 

“The revolution has put on a German dress. The 
German colors have become the colors of the anar- 
chical party. The liberty, the greatness, and the 
weltare of Germany, the protection of which the 
Emperor of Austria considers his special duty, are 
nut to be opposed by force of arma, but the meas- 
ures of his Maiecty’s government andarmv are solea 


rial Palace. ‘he leader of the Academic Legion 
ud been arrested, together with an aid de camp of. 
Gen. Messenhuser. Gen. Cordon had been appoint- 
ed Governor ot the city. f 

Letters trom Linz of the 2nd, published in the 
Augsburg Gaz tie- of the 4th instant, confirm the 
news of the defeat or the Hungarian army, which 
consisted of 15, 0% men, for the most part irregular 
troops. The route was complete. The Hungarians 
were scattered, and compelled to cress the frontier 
in the greatest confusion. A traveller from Hetz- 
endorf, who arrived at Linz on (be ist at noonday, 
beard on the road a loud cannonade, so that the 
engagement had evidently not terminated. 

‘The Brelauer Zeitung, under date, Vienna, the 3d 
inst:, contains the following statements: 

“The inner city, as well as the part of the sub- 
urbs, presents in several places a picture of destruc- 
tion. Since yesterday the communication by mail 
has recommenced, and it is hoped that the gates ot 
the city will soon be opened. Nothing was known 
of the sentences passed on those who took part in 
the late insurrection. Most of the prisoneis are in 
the barracks and at the head quarters. 

Prussia. 

Some disturbances took place at Berlin on the 31st 
ult. Jmmenee crowds were assem bied on the Gens- 
darmen-inarket, beture the theatre, where the Na 
tional Assembly holds its sittings. The mob wanted 
to influence the decisions of the Agsembly as to 
the conduct to be adopted respecting the condition 
of Vienna. Some deputies were ill-ireated when 
leaving the house. , 

lt ıs stated that the President of the Prussian Mi- 
nistry, M. Von Preul, bas tendered his resignation 
on account of “the state of his health,” and that the 
King has accepted it. Count Bradenburg bas been 
entrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet. 
The National Assembly has unanimously resolved 
to draw up an address to the King, containing a 
vote of want of confidence in the intended Ministry 
of Brandenburg. 

The journals publish the address of the constitu- 
ent Asrembly to the King, the result of which was 
officially communicated on the 3d to the constitu. 
ent Assembly by ite President, Uuruh. It was to 
the eflvet that his heart was always beating for the 
welfare of his country, and that he thought a cabi- 
net composed by the Count Von Bradenburg would 
be the most advantageous one for Prussia. 

The Berlin journals of the 7th instant have arri- 
ved. It was supposed that the muinisteral crisis 
would be put an end to in the sitting of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly un that day. 


Beigium. 

Frequent occasion bas risen lately to notice the 
steady, industrial progress of Belgium, and its con- 
sistent, though tranquil, efforts to promote trade 
and retrench expenditure. In the financial year 
1849 the deficit upon the ordinarv hndcat nee 


The American commandet at the Rio Grande 
city had reccived an express requesting the as- 
sistance of. the United States troops above 
Mier. l 

Very large numbers are moving this side of 
the Rio Granue, for the purpose of enjoying 
American liberty, or to escupe the Mexican op- 
pression. 


SALriILo.— We take the following from the 
Corpus Christi Star, ol the 24th ulumo : — A par- 
ty of Americans orrived here last evening, from 
Saltillo. They report that every thing was quiet 
there, and that Bustamente was expected to ar- 
rive in Monterey on the 16th of next month, at 
the head of two divisions of Mexican ltroops— 
the first commanded by General Minon, who 
was second in command, and the other by Gene- 
ral Mejia. The cause of sending these troops 
to the frontier, was to put down any insurrec- 
lionary movements there. The people talk con- 
siderably bout separation from the central go- 
vernment, bul appear to be generally opposed 
to any foreign interlerence. Arista was not m 
Monterey, but was expected there in a couple of 
months. 


Trade & Commerce. 


Phe New Yotk Commercial Advertiser, of Sa- 
turday, alluding to the demand for money in thut 
city, sayS s— ; 

Within a day or two the demand for money 
has sensibly, increased, although upon securities 
of the best quality negotiations are readily effec- 
ted upon favorable terma. The extension of con- 
fidence in the community ss to a beiter siete of 
things likely to exist under the new administra- 
tion does not prevent the closest scrutiny from 
being exercised at present, in reference to the se- 
eurities offered for money, and both in bank and 
out doors those which are not strictly prime meet 
with little favor. Whether we lock at commer- 
cial paper, or at the various other descriptions of 
securities upon which individuals seek to bor 
row money, we shall find that, at no period for 
a long time has the line of demarcation been 


more rigidiy drawn between the undoubted 
and the goht fil - 
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tation of extra interest has had less influence in 
_ inducing capitalists to take extra risk.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce has the 
following remarks on the recent §800,000—and 
the operations of the Treasury in Wall street: 
The $800,000 borrowed from the Government 
upon Treasury notes, has been all, or nearly all, 
returned, und the amount of specie in the Sub- 
Treasury here on Saturday, was $2,309,000, 
nearly all of ıt subject to draft; and it ts not ex. 
pected that enough drafts will be isgued during 
the remainder of this month, to reduce it below 
$2,000,000. The deposits on account of the loan 
are, however, likely to be small in December. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has requested 
that the instalment belone ing to that „ onth 
should be deferred till January, and the prinoi 
pal takers have notified him that they will ac- 
cede to his wishes, and call for no wore of the 
stock than they will require to fulfil their en- 
gogements already made to others. ‘This opera- 
tion will at once keep specie ont of the Sub- 
‘Treasury and stock out of the market. It also 
accomimodutes such of the accepted bidders as 
are short of funds, or are able to obtain a larger 
interest for them in oli er ways. The Govern- 
ment, in the Wall street phrase, ‘carries the 
stock” for the purchasers at 6 per cent. The 
operations of the past two months have made 
this stock rather®carce, and the delay in the 
issue of at will tend to keep it so, and is thefe- 
fore favorable to the price, which is already up 
to 108}. | 

Tne advices from London in regard to Ameri- 
can securities are favoraule. One of the largest 
houses in London writes, says the Tribune, that 
the business in American securities was very 
active, N 

A Washington letter announces, apparently ‘by 
aulborily, tbat ‘the only features which will be 
tuuched by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report, have been before recommended by him. 
One is to permit Assistant Treasurers to draft on 
each other, for the purpose of enabling the Uni- 
ted Siates Treasurers to remove balances Irom 
place to place, by selling the drait in the mar- 
ket; and the other to allow drafts upon Assis- 
tant Treasurers to be paid in at the custom house 
for duties. By this means, the endless transier 
of big bags and boxes of specie from banks to 
custom house, the counting of it, and its return 
tu the banks often in the course of the day, will 
be avoided.” ‘The effect of this will be to make 
the Independent Treas rer at New York the 
leading drawer of Bills of Exchange on the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and do away with the 
burden of the clause thal requires coi for reve- 
nue. 

The export of specie from New York from 
Nov. 10th, to Nov. 24ih, was $274,142 
From January lət to Nov. 1Uih, 10, 043.815 


Total for the year 811.317 957 
The Tressury Draits for last week were 
$301,903 17, daily as follows: 


Nov. 17 513,525 42 Nox. 21 512.248 00 
18 702 42 * 22 185.493 52 
* 20 71,261 27 23 18.672 54 


The receipts at the New York Custom House 
‘last week have been $181,155 95, daily, as lol- 


lows: 


Nov. 18 635 104 45 Nov. 22 639,931 10 
* 20 22 563 50 * 24 47,228 45 
„ 21 17,228 85 


Collon.— The receipts of Cotton, thus far, this 
season, have been more than fifty per cent. larger 
than those of last, while the exports to ſoreign 
ports have been, in the aggregate, about thirty- 
five per cent. larger. ‘Yo Great Britain, the 
shipments this year show an increase of more 
than seventy-five per cent.; but the decrease in 
the shipments to France bas reduced the aggre- 
grte to the point above named. ‘The large re- 
Cepils this year is extraordinary, in, the face ol 
the great depreciation in prices, particularly 
when the prospect of the crop is not favorable 
for a larger yield than in the year previous, ‘The 
planters are not u ually in the habit ol bringing 
oul their crops so rapidly, unlese prices ure re- 
munerstire und the demand active. he lare 
tupplies this year, compared with last, no doubt 
have had an important and unfavorable influence 
upon prices, as they create (he impression that 
the crop is going to be much greater than in any 
any previous year, or than it in fact will be. 

Imports AT New Yoru.—The annexed table 
shows the impurts at New York fuc the month 
ol October lor several years past: 
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Total, 


Specie, Free gonds. Dutiable. 
1845 536 980 857,556 3,655 032 4.550 163 
1146 69 809 991.449 2.738.977 3,800,235 
1847 100.773 312 383 4,753 836 5 166 992 
1848 127,998 439.587 5,136,332 5 703.917 


The exports of the ports for the same period 
have been as follows: 


Specie. For. goods. Dom. procuce Total: 
1845 $353,956 595.441 2593025 3 542.432 


1846 70.350 370.439 3.354.142 3.794 931 
1847 674 568 238.574 4.151.228 4,064 360 
1848 882.423 246.713 3,576,057 4.705, 193 


Cot1on.—The Cambria’s intelligence of a 
firm matket at previous quotations does not ap- 
bear io be what was required here, yel, owing 
to our smell stock, 600 bales were disposed of 
quite equal to previous prices. ` 


The receipts down the Hudson Rivers since 
the opening of the navigation are oi 


1848. 1847. 
Wheat flour, bbls “1,994 081 2,682 467 
Corn Meul 3 405 106 825 
Wheat, bush 1.002630 1.604, 464 
Corn 1,936 711 3.496.782 
Rye 403 096 326.335 


New Orveans.—The comparative exports 
of the leading articles of produce since first 
September to date, have been: 


1818 1847 

Flour, bbls. 131,409 51.605 
Pork, " 4 667 4,159 
Bacon, hhds, 840 456 
Lard bols., 9 321 1,950 
“` kegs, 17,704 8,067 
Beef, bbis., 328 260 
Lead, pigs, 112,882 105 236 
Whiskey, bbls., 45.057 8.372 
Wheat, bu., 56,625 15.848 
Corn, bu., 228.551 42 241 


The above figures show a large increase in eve- 
ry article named. Ot these exports, there went 
to New York 12 168 bbls of Hour, 1.517 bbls 
pork, 43 hhes bacon, 1,542 bbls lard, 404 kegs 
lard, 49 bbls beef, 66,240 pigs lead, 27,988 sacks 
Wheat, and 14,691 sucks corn. 


At New ORkLxANs, the 21st zinst., the Cotton 
market was active, and prices advanced about ze. 
About 6000 bales changed hands at 5 cls. ior 
middling. The sales of Fiour amounted to 4000 
bbls at 54.873. About 40.000 bushels Corn 
were taken at good prices. Sales of 500 bois 
mess Pork at 810.25, being an advance. Lard 
63c, at which 120 barrels were taken. Aout 
300 hnds fai Sugar brought 33 cents, and 1300 
barrels Molasses were suid on private terms. 
treigthts to Liverpool 15-32 cotton. 


te movement of specie in England for 
the week ending the 4th was as follows: 


Imports, £224 853 
Exports coin, 294 534 
bars, 332,200 


SHIPPING AND lMMIGRATIO N. During the last 
two days, Saturday and Sunday, twenly-two 
ships, nineteen barques, and nineteen brigs, and 
more than fifty schooners, entered this port; and 
during the same, more than six thousand steerage | 
passengers, chiefly from Ireland and Germany, 
hava landed in the city. 


tion about $125,000,000. Specie about 850.000. 
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The Baltimore papers announce the death of 
Mr. Jeremiah Hughes. of that city, on Moniay 
evening last, in the 66th year of his age. Mr. 
Hughes was formerly editor of the Maryland Re- 
publican, a member of the Legislature, then Stare 
printer, and more recently editor of the Niles’ 
National Register.“ In every situation honorable 
aud useful, his death will be deeply deplored. 


The death of Mr. Jonathan Goodhue of New 
York is announced as having taken place on the 
morning of the 24th instant: 

Mr. Goodhue was born iu Salem in 1783. His 
father, the Hon. Benjamin Goodhue, was nota 
man in ordinary circumstances. In 1762, at the 
early age of fourteen years, he entered Harvard 
College, in Cambridze, and graduated with the 
usual honors; he understood, and appreesated the 
science and literature of his day, as well as any 
private gentlemen. He was a first cousin of the 
late Hon. Timothy Pickering, and with him, was 
one of the most prominent politicians of the 
tme. For several years he was a Representa- 
tive in Congress, under the adminstration of 
Washington, and afterwards, for some time, Se- 
nator under the same sdministration, and that of 
the elder Adums, until ill.ess in his family in- 
duced. him to resign his seat. He was the inti- 
mate friend of Washington, Jay, and Hamilton, 
und exceedingly distinguished fur his truth, diè- 
interestedneéss, and intelligence. 


Died at his residence at Newport, Kentucky, 
General James Taylor, one of the remnant ef 
the pioneers of the West, in the 8Uih year of his 
age. Born in Virginia in 1779, he emigrated to 
Kentucky in 1802, and settled in 1803 on me 
spot where he died. He was Qusrtermaster 
General of the North-western army in the last 
war with Great Britain. When General Hull 
surrendered Detruit to the British, General Tay - 
lor was called en to assist in dralting articies 
of capitulation, which he refused to do with all 
the indignation a brave American soldier could 
express. 

He was a cousin of Zachary Taylor, President 
elect, and his last public act was to give his vote 
lor tne ‘Taylor ticket, which he did about five 
hours before his death. 

— .. :l— 
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L The several electors of President and 
Vice President of the United States meet at the 
Capitals of their respective States this day for 
the purpose of casting their votes for the candi- 
dates for those offices. 

— 6 EE 


Supreye Cougr of the United Stafes.— This 
court commenced its annual session at Washing- 
ton. on Monday last, —all the Justices present, 
except Chief Justice Taney. Present, Justices 
McLean, Wayne, Catron, McKinley, Daniels, 
Nelson, Woodbury and Grier. 

— G ImmamauamamaamaasamiħįĂ 

U. S. Sevarors.—Ex-Governor Benj. Fitz- 
patrick, of Alabama, has been appointed by the 
Executive of that State? to fill the vacancy in the 
United States: Senate, occasioned by the death of 
the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. 

The Legislature of Arkansas has elected to the 
Senate of the United States from that State, Ma- 
jor Solon Borland and Hon. Wm. B. Sebastian— 
the former to fill the unexpired term of the Hon. 
Ambrose Sevier, resigned, the latter that of the 
Hon. Chester Ashley, deceased. 

— . — — 

Crear Pos rack. — A pamphlet has just been 
published at New Vork, by Barnabas Bates, on 
this subject, in which it is maintained—and the 
estimates, says the Evening Post, seem to be 
founded on plausible grounds that if Congress 
will reduce the rates of postage to an uniſorm 
rate of two cents, abolish the franking privilege, 
and authorize the adoption of free delivery and 
other facilities which are proposed by him, the 
number of letters passing through the Pust-office 
will, within five years, amount to two hundred 
millions annually, which will yield a larger reve- 
nue than has ever been received from the po: tage 
of letters. 


— .. ͤ̃ ̃¶ ͤGœ—ùUu — 

Tre Malts — We are constantly receiving 
complaints that our papers do not reach their 
destination with regularity and despatch—some- 
times two or three weeks elapsing before their 
receipt at offices which they should reach in four 
or five days. Now, our papers are regularly 
placed in the Post- office, and we have reason to be- 
lieve they are as regularly mailed; where the de- 
tention afterward arises, we know not. Carefully 
each paper and packet is enveloped, legibly en- 
dorsed and delivered at the office, and if they 
are wilfully delayed or wantonly destroyed, it is 
nu fault of ours. Our duty is discharged. Proba- 
bly the new regime will order these things for the 
better. 


National Affairs. 


Nt lg te ea al alll I PL el afl lO 
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' DIPLOMATIC, 


The President nas recognized GEORGE GERARD 
as consular agent for the French Republic for the: 
port and district of Portland, in the State of 
Maine; and Epwarp Sesastsan Isnarp, as con- 
sular agent of the French Republic fur the port 
of Bostun. 

— ——— 


PRESENTATION OF THE MEXICAN MINISTER. — |- 


the President of the United States, by the Secre- 
tary of State. The customary ceremonial, of an 
address (in the Spanish language) upon the part 
of the minister introduced, took place, to which 
the President replied; cordially reciprocating the 
sentiments of friendship which had been express- 
ed for the United States in the letter which had 
been presented from the President of Mexico, 
and assuring that it will be the constant care of 
the Executive to cherish sentiments of mutual re- 
gard and friendship between the two republics, 
and to extend and cultivate the commercial rela- 
tions between them on terms of reciprocity which 
shall be mutually advantageous. 

The interview was more than usually interest- 
ing from the present and iate relations of these 
republics to each other. 

— OO — — 

Foreien Intercourse.—The number and rank 
of ministers and diplomatic agents of the United 
States in Foreign countries, is as follows : 

Ministers Plenipotentiary, seven—salary of 
each $9000 per annum, and 89000 for outfit; 
Commissioners, ttoo—salary 85000 and $3000; Se- 
cretaries. of Legation,—salary 32000; Minis- 
ter Resident, (to Turkey )—salary 56000; Dra- 
goman to the above Legation,—salary 52500; 
Charges d'Affaires, seventeen—salary 84500; 
Consals, one hundred and seventy-five. The only 
Consuls who receive salaries are those for Lon- 
don, Tangiers, Tunis and Tripoli, who each re- 
ceive $5000. The compensation received by the 
others is derived from fees. The Consuls for the 
five treaty ports in China receive §1000 each for 
judicial duties, in addition to fees. 

The United States are represented by Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary at the courts of Great Bri- 
tain, France, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Mexico, 
and Brazil; and by Charges d’Affaires at the 
courts of most of the other foreign countries 
with which this country is much connected by 
commercial intercourse. | ° 

Be gee eee i eat cet 


FINANCES. 


TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING lst 
DECEMBER, 1848. = 
-~ Treasury 51 . 


E 


Register's Office, 
Dec. 1, 1848. 


Amount outstanding of the seve- 
ral issues prior to act of 22d 
July, 1846, as per records of 
this office, ie 

Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 22d July, 1846, as per re- 
cords of this office, 

Amount Dutstanding of the issue 
of 28th January, 1847, as per 
records of this office, 


— 


$159,239 31 
237,700 00 


10,753,000 00 
$11,149,939 31 


Deduct cancelled notes in the 
hand of the accounting offi- 
cers; of which 511,500 is 
under the act of July, 1846, 
$73,250 under the act of 28th 
January, 1847, and 5600 un- 
der other acts, i 84,350 00 

$11,065,589 31 


DANIEL GRAHAM, 
Register of the Treasury. 
— — 
L The U. S. Treasurer's statement, show- 


Senor Luis de la Rosa, Envoy Extraordinary and | ing the amount at his credit with the several As- 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Repubiuc of Mexi- | sistant Treasurers and depositories, for public-de- 
co, on Saturday last, was officially introduced to | posits, and the Mint, by returns received to Mon- 


day, 27th November last, —the amount for which 
drafts have been issued and was then unpaid, and 


the amount then remaining subject to draft, is as 
follows: 


Amount on deposit, 
Drafts drawn, but not paid, 1,639,063 91 
Amount subject to draft, 4,420,508 29 
Of this latter amount, there were in the hands of 
the Ast. Treas:, at N. York, $1,576 662 99 
Do do Philadelphia, 233,646 49 
U. S. Mint, Philadelphia, 496,115 30 
E 9 k 
U. S. Srocx.— The amount of stock of the late 
loans issued to foreign account, to 2d iust., was 
$306,4U0. It was apportioned as follows : 


$6 059,572 20 


England, R $192,000 
France, . : ; 62:000 
Switzerland, i ; 12,000 
Hayti, ae 4 3,200 
Germany, F. y ; 37,200 

Total, i $306,400 


e rears ce eee ere 2 

Reporr or Secretary or Treasury.—We 
give further extracts in advance, from this re- 
port, furnishing the estimates of expenses for 
the year ending June 30th 1850: 


Legislative $1.169 342 50 
Executive ` 918 054 64 
Surveyor gkneral 54,920 00 


Secretary to sign patents for public 


lands 1.500 00 

Commissioner of the Public Buil- 

ings 7 | . 6.290 00 
Mints of the United States 124,746 00 
Jugiciary 583 300 00 
Territory 32.500 00 
Annuities and grants 750 00 
Auxiliary watch 6 775 00 
Survey of coast 186 000 00 
Miscelfaneous claims 5.900 00 
Special examiners of drugs 6,600 00 
Recorder of land titles in Missouri 500 00 
Assistant treasurers, &c. | . 23.000 00 
Contingent expenses of their office 15.000 00 
Compensation, &c. to special agents 5,0000 00 
Insane paupers of the District of 

Columbia x 6,400 00 
Penitentiary of the District of Co- 

lumbia N 9 830 01 
Ex pensesjof loans and treasury notes 20.000 00 
Marine hospital ſund 15,000 00 
Repairs of custum-house, Plymouth, 

N. Carolina 100 00 
Light houses, &c. 478,603 33 
Surveys of public lands 125.050 00 
Completing marine hospitals 90,001 00 
Payment to be made to Mexico 3, 5 10, 000 00 
Salaries oſ ministers to foreign na- 

tions 63.000 00 
Secretaries of legation 14.000 00 
Minister residentto Turkey 6,000 00 
Dragoman to the legation of Tur- 

key 2,500 00 
Charges des affairs . , 16,500 00 
Contingent expenses of all the mi- 

sions ; . f 35,000 00 
Contingent expenses of foreign in- 

tercuurse 30,000 00 
Intercourse with the Barbary Pow- j 

ers l ; 9,000 00 
Consul at Loudon 25000 00 
Commissioner of the Sandwich 

Islands 3,000 00 
Consulates at Constantinople, &c. 1,500 00 
Commissioner to reside in China IC. 000 00 
Secretary and Chinese interpreter 1,500 00 
Consuls at the f se ports in China 5,000 0U 
Consul general at Alexandria 3,000 00 
Consul at Beirout ~. o- . -W000 


Cd 


. 


354 p 


Relief and protection of American : 
l 100,000 00 


seamen , 
Clerk hire, office rent, &c. of Ame- | 
rican Consul at London í 2.800 00 


4,432 286 00 


Army proper 
170,142 61 


Military Academy 


Fortifications 671,000 00 
Armories, arsenals and munitions 

of war 893 581 00 
Surveys, light-hauces, &c. 15 700 00 
Ind ion Department 857 473 45 
Pensions 466.400 00 


Arrearages under act May 1, 1820 1,000 00 


8.524880 58 
333 976 80 


$24,153,102 92 


General service 
Marine corps 


Total estimate 
— — 
ARMY. 


The election of Gen. Taylor to the Presiden- 
cy will not occasion a vacancy in the regular 
army, as the law which created the office of Ma- 
jor General, which he now holds, abolishes it in 
the event of death, resignation or dismissal. 


An official order from the War Department, 
dated 28th ult., has been published, requiring all 
officers who have been in the military service of 
the Government, in Mexico, and a)l agents who 
have been connected therewith, within ten days 
after the rceeipt of this order, to render an ac- 
count of all money or property received by them 
during their service in Mexico, and not hereto- 
fore accounted for (except money and property 
received from agents of the War Department as 
pay and enioluments,) “ including all sums and 
property received by them from municipal, State, 
and other public authorities or corporations in 
Mexico, as salaries or compensation for any ser- 
vice whatever, or as gratuities or presents, of 
or from any citizen or public authority, for the 
performance of any service in any way connec- 
ted with their official duties; and all sums aris- 
ing from sales of public property, and from 
premium, per centage, and exchange on drafis 
or money.“ 


An official order, dated Nov. 7, assigns 
Gen. Twiggs to the command of the sixth mili- 
lary district, at Jefferson barracks; Gen. Worth 
to the eighth and ninth districts. 

The eighth Regiment of infantry will imme- 
diately repair to Texas via New Orleaus, where 
the commanding officer will receive furtner in- 
structions from Major Gen. Taylor. 

The third Regiment of Infantry is assigned to 
duty in Department No. nine. The four com- 
panies now at New Orleans barracks will repair 
to Jeflerson barracks, and there receive the fur- 
ther orders of Maj. Gen. Taylor. The six com- 
panies of the Regiment now in Texus, will as 
soon as the necessary recornyissance can be made 
in the direction of El Paso, be put en route for 
that post. 

Companies B end D, second Artillery, ui der 
orders for Department No. nine, will immeriate- 
ly be put en roule for Jeffersun barracks, there 
to receive the further instruction of Maj. Gen. 
Taylor. 


ILF The celebrated Dr. Mott, in an opening 
lecture at the University in New York, on Mon- 
day evening, the 3Uth ult., it is stated, asserted 
distinctly, that of the thirty thousand deatbs 
which occurred in our army during the Mexican 
war, one-third at leust were caused by the 
want of timely medical and surgical treatwent. 
Such was the fact, he said, and he hoped it would 
be a warning to Government never again to enter 
into a war without providing that oar gallant sol. 
diers shall be secured from neglect. 


— . 
NAVY. 


Tze following slatement of the extent of the 
different Naval Squadrons and the vessels attached 
therelo, corrected to the present time, is taken from 
the Norfolk Herald. 


The Home squadron extends the whole length 
of the coast of the United States; the Pacific 
squadron írom Cape Horn to the mouth of the 
Columbia River; the Mediterranean squadron 
throughout the Mediterranean Sea; the Brazil 
Squadron along the east coastof South America ; 
ine African squadron along the west coast of Afri- 
can and the adjacent islands; and the East India 
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squadron extends along the eastern coast of Asia 
aud Africa. ` 

The Home squadron consists of the frigate 
Raritan, now the flac-ship; sloops-of-war Albany, 
Germantown and Saratoga; war steamers Mis- 
sissippi. Iris and Water-Witch. 

The Pacific squadron consists of the ship-of- 
the-line Ohio, the flaz-ship; ship-of-the-line ra- 
zeed Independence, frig. Congress, sloops-of-war, 
St. Mary’s, Warren, Dale and Preble; and the 
store-ships Lexington, Southampton, and Fredo- 
nia. The sloop Warren, we learn, has been con- 
demned as unseaworthy, and is employed asa 
store-ship in Monterey Bay. 

The Mediterranean squadron consists of the 
frigate United States, the flag-ship ; war steamer 
Princeton, schr. Taney, and the store ship Sup- 

ly. : 

The Brazil Squadron consists of frigate Bran- 
dywine, flag-ship ; sloop-of-war St. Louis, war 
steamer Alleghany, brig Perry, and store-ship 
Relief. : 

The African squadron conaists of the frigate 
Jamestown, . flag-ship; sloops-of-war Decatur, 
Portsmouth and Yorktown; brigs Boxer, Por- 
poise and Bainbridge, and store-ship E ie. 

The East India squadron consists of the sloop- 
of-war Plymouth, flag ship; and brig Dolphin. 

In the Baltic and North Seas, frigate St. Law- 
rence. i 


The Frigate Raritan, which has been fitting 


‘out at the Norfolk Navy Station, as the Hag-ship 


of the Home Squadron, Commodore J. Wilkin- 
son, is now ready for duty. i l 


It is rumored that Commodore Pa! ker has 
heen ordered to the command of the Brazilian 
Squadron, in place of Commodore Storer, re- 
lieved. 


At St. Thomas, 2nd ult., U. S. sloop of war, 
Germantown, from Pensacola, having experien- 
ced a severe gale on the passage, which lasted 
twelve hours. She lost fore-topmast and clothes- 
rail. She proceeds to Jamaica in a few weeks. 


LF The U. S.store-ship Supply, Lieutenant 
Commanding Pennock, arrived at Gibraltar, 
Oct. 21st, from Naples. Lieut. Sherburn was 
landed on the 24th, to return home on sick leave. 


The U. S. brig Detpmx, Commander 
Ogden, arrived at the Isle of France on the 27th 
August, from Rio Janeiro. 


NavaL Cuanczes.—The following list of recent 
changes in the duly of naval officers, ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy, is obtained from the New 
York Sun: | 


Lieut. Chas. Hunter, furloughed, by request 
for one year from Nov. l4th ult. Wm. W. Fish- 
er, appointed a gunner, and ordered to the U. S. 
steamer Michigan, on the 16th ult. 
Van Alstine, ordered on the 16th ull. to proceed 
to the Pacific for duty, on the steamer Massachu- 
setts. Lieut. James S. Palmer, assigned on the 
20th ult. to duty, in connection with the construc- 
tion of the war steamers now building. Third 
Assistant Engineer, Lafayette Cadwell, ordered 
on the 20th to duty, on the U. S. steamer Michi- 
gan, at Erie, Pa. Fifth Assistant Engineer, J. 
A. Van Zant, ordered on the 20th to Baltimore 
for duty, in connection with the construction of 
the engines of the U. S. steamer Susquehanna. 
Lieut. J. W. Reeve, appointed U. S. Live Oak 
agent, &c., for Upper California. First Assistant 
Engineer, Samuel Archbold, detached of the 21st 
from duty, on the U. 8 steamer Vixen. Third 
Assistant Engineer, Robert Danby, detached on 
the 21st from duty on the U. S. steamer Gene- 
ral Taylor, and ordered to the U.S. steamer 
Mississippi. Second Assistant Engineer, Edward 
A. Whipple, ordered to Washington for duty in 
the office of the engineer-in chief, on the Qist. 
Second Assistant Engineer, Daniel Murphy, de- 
tached on the 2ist from the Mississippi, and 
waits orders. Second Assistant Engineer, Jobn 
M. Middleton, detached from duly at Baltimore, 
and ordered to the U. S. steamer Michigan on 
the 2ist. Third Assistant Ev.gineers, T. W. Lo- 
gan and Geo. W. Alexander, ordered on the 21st 
to the U. S. steamer Mississippi. Third Assis- 
tant Engineer, Jackson R. Hatcher, ordered on 
the 2st io the steamer General Jay lor, at Pen- 

sacola. 


The New York Herald says:—It is rumored 
that Com. Parker anu Commanders Dupont, Bu- 
chanan, and Barron, of the navy, have ‘received 
furloughs from the Department, for the purpose 
of proceeding to Europe, to organize the new 


Lieut. ‘C. J.“ 


navy recently created by the federal Ger:nan 
Government. Com. Parker is to have the rank 
of admiral, and his colleague, it is stated, that 
of vice-admiral, with the corresponding pay and 
emoluments. 


We also learn that Capt. Latimer has been or- l 


dered to the command of the frigate SavAx NA 
now Gilling out at the Brooklyn Yard, and sup- 
posed to be destined for the Pacific, as flac-ship. 
The Savannah goes to Norfolk first to be doeked, 
and thence will carry out two hundred supernu- 


meraries to the vessels in the Pacific, whose - 


crews, it is understood, have been greatly dimi- 
nished by desertions, in consequence of the enor- 
mous bounty offered them to engage in the search 


‘for gold in California. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


Year. Vote cast. President, No. of Voten. 
1789 73 Washington 69 
1792 135 Washington 132 
1796 138 Adams 71 
1800 188 No choice, Jefferson 
elected by the House. 

1804 176 Jefferson 162 
1808 176 Madison 122 
1812 218 Madison 128 
1816. 221 Monroe 183 
1820 232 Monroe BIA 
1824 261 No choice. Adams elec- 

i ` ted by the House. 
1828 261 Jackson 178 
1832 288 Jackson 219 
1836 294 VanBuren 170 
1840 294 Harrison 234 
1844 275 Polk 170 
18488 290 Taylor 163 


Gen. Taylor receives the votes of ten of 
the old thirteen States, to-wit: Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. 


PROCEEDINGS 


| oP THE l 
NATIONAL WHIG CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from page 349.) 


The Chairman announced the question to be 
on the motion of Mr. Fowler for tbe appoint- 
mert of a Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. Mallory, of Ky., said he thought the time 
had not yet arrived for the appointment of such 
a committee. He moved, therefore, to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. Fowler withdrew his motion. 
Mr. T. B. King then submitted bis resolation, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the delegations from each State 
select one of their number, to compose a Com- 
mittee of States, to select a President, Vice Pre- 
sident, and Secretaries of this Convention. 

Mr. Blunt, of New York, proposed the follow- 
ing as an amendment or substitute: Sa 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each 
State be appointed by the Chairman, to retire 
and report tothis Gonvention the names of suita- 
ble persons as officers of this Convention. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. Has- 
kell, of Tennessee, Me. King, of Georgia, and 
several delegates from Ohio and indiana took 


* 


part, respecting the manner of voting by those 


States which had a larger number of delegates 
than votes, the substitute of Mr. Blunt was re- 
jected, and Mr. King's resolution adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Galloway, of Ohio, it was 

Resolved, That the. daily session of this Con- 
vention be commenced every morning with 
prayer to Almighty God for His blessings on its 
deliberations ; and for this purpose the President 
of this Convention be requested to invite the at- 
tendance of clergymen to officiate. 

The States were then called upon to announce 
the names of the members selected to compose 
the committee on ollicers of the Convention; 
and the following gentlemen were selected as 
that committee (Louisiana appoinuog the mems 
ber for Texas. 

George W. Gatchell, of Maine; George W. 
Nesmith, New Hampshire ; Solomon Foot, Ver- 
mont ; George Ashmun, Massachusetts; James 
F. Simmons, Rhode island; F. Babcock, Con- 
necticut; Nathaniel B. Blunt, New York; 
William Wright, New Jersey: ‘l'bomas White 
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Pennsylvania, Jno. Wales, Delaware; Daniel ferred upon me: by selecting me to preside over 


Jenifer, Maryland; William Seymour, Virginia ; the deliberations of this Convention. It, gentle- 


Ed ward Stanley, North Carolina; George S. 
Bryan, South Carolina; T. Buller King, Geor- 
Gia; H. W. Hilliard, Alabama; Patrick W. 
Tompkins, Mississippi ; S. J. Peters, Louisiana; 
Ed win H. Ewing, Tennessee ; John A. McClung, 
Kentucky ; James Collier, Ohio; Solomon Mere- 
dith, Indiana; S. Lisle Smith, IIIinois; A. Carr, 
NIissouri; E. D. Murray, Wisconsin; R. P. 
Low, lowa; Thomas W. Newton, Arkansas; 
Addison J. Comstock, Michigan; John Jennison, 
Florida; Joseph M. Wray, Texas. 

Mc. Fowler said it was improper that a gen- 
tleman should represent the State of Texas, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, that State 
La ving no representative on this floor. He there- 
fore moved that the name of the gentleman ap 
pointed for Texas be withdrawn. 

Me. Brown, of Pennsylvanis, was not aware 
that it was the particular business of the gentle- 
man from New York, or any other gentleman, 
to scrutinize the credentials of the gentlemen 
sent here lo representa tovereign State of this 
Union. Texas has sent here men whom she 
deems proper to represent her, and ther fore he 
. contended that the motion just made was not in 
order, The committee tad been organized ; 
they had retired for deliberation; no credentials 
had been called for; and yet an unauthorized 
altteinpt was made to remove one gentleman 
composing that committee. The altempt came 
too late. The gentleman from New York had 
allowed the proper time to go by; and this Con- 
vention witb all its power and authority, had now 
no right to intrude into the committee room, 
much less lo interfere with one whom a sove- 
reign State had designated as ber representa- 
tive. 

The Chairman decided Mr. Fowler's motion 
to be out of order. [Great applause ] 

A delegate rose and said they had been sub- 
jected-to great inconvenience this morning in 
consequence of the noise in the galleries, aud be 
moved that the admissions be by ticket. 

On ttie motion of Mr. Cocke, that motion was 
laid on the table. 

The rules of the House of Representatives 
were then adopted for the government of the 
Convention; so far as they were applicable, and 
recess was taken until four o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At four o'clock the Chairman again called the 
Convention to order, and n 

dir. Tnomas Butler King, of Georgia, from 
the committee appointed to seject officers, made 
the following report: | 

The Committee on the selection of officers re- 
spectfully report that the committee met, all the 
members present, and they unanimously resolved 
to recommend to the Convention the following 
gentlemen as officers thereof. ö 

von PRESIDENT. 
Ex-Gov. JOHN M. MOREHEAD, of N. C. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
Luther Severance, Me. John Gale, Ala. 5 
Anthony Colby, N. H. Janies Metcalf, Miss.“ 
Horace Everett, vt. Walter Brashear, La. 
A. Huntington, Mass. Wa. B. Reese, ‘Tenn. 
Charles Jackson, R. 1. Ja nes Campbell, Ky. 
C. W. Rockwell, Conn. Joseph Vance, Ohio, 
Samuel Works, N. Y. Joh Vawter, lud. 
J. Porter, N. J. Ezra Baker, III. 
T. Hames, Penn. D. D. Mitchell, Mo. 
John R. Me Fee, Del. E. UD. Murray, Wis. 
Thomas G. Pratt, Md. Thos. W. Newton, Ark. 
John S. Janney, Va. J. R. Williams, Mich. 
Edwund Deberry, N. C. Jasper Strong, Florida, 
Edward Gamage S. C. Sam. J. Peters, Texas, 
Geo. W. Crawlord, Ga. Jas. W. Grimes, lowa. 
| SECRETARIES. 
John Sherman, Ohio, Portus Baxter, Vt. 
Schayler Coltax, Ind. E. W. Peck, Michigan, 
John J. Pierson, Penn. C. C. Langdon, Ala. 
N. B. Blunt, N. Y. Robert Mallory, Ky. 
Nelson L. White, Conn. C. J. Hutchinson, Wis. 
Edmund P. Hunter, Va. J. W. Wakefield, N. J. 

The report was concurred in with acclama- 
tion so far as it related to the choice of a Presi- 
dent; and Governor Morehead was conducted 

tothe chair by Messrs. Fuller, of New York, 
and King, of Georgia. 

The President then rose and acknowledged the 
compliment conferred upon him in appropriate 
terms, as follows : 


men, I possessed qualific tions, either by expe- 
riencs or otherwise, for the distinguished posi- 
tion, as lam conscious I do not, the cbligations 
that you have imposed on me would be far 
greater than they would deserve, and therefore 
1 do consider my indebtedness to you at this 
fume still the larger. i * 

The purpose,for which you have assembled 
here from every part of the land, uniting in com- 
mon counsel and detiberation, is that of bringing 
relief io our commun country, and devising and 
execuling such schemes as are necessary to her 
Prosperity and happiness. Order, wisdom and 
decorum should characterize our deliberations, 
and so sure as they do, success will attend them. 

We should yield, fellow-citizens, on this occa- 
sion all our personal preferences. Let us bring 
forward, for the good of our common country, 
our united counsels and our united wisdom, let 
us rear our standard with the’ full determination 
io carry it on to viclory. 

All we have to do is to select a standard bear- 
er who will secure the hearty co-operation of all 
sections of our country io the commun cause of 
our country’s -welfars. Let us have inscribed 
upon our danner the prosperity of our coun- 
try.” Í 

It has been asserted that ‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils.” Let us determine that we will 
be victors, and when victorious, if spoils we must 


from her present embarrassed condition, the re- 
plenishing her exhausted treasury, and restoring 
her to that flourishing and happy condition from 
which she has fallen. Let us endeavor to spread 
over our land industry, peace, and plenty, 
which shall give lo every laborer adequate em- 
ployment aod remunerating wages; which shall 
cause every sea to be whitened with the sails of 
vur commerce; which shall make the produce of 
our teeming fields spread plenty over our land, 
and enable our people to extend to others that 
bounty which a kind Providence has bestowed 
upon us. si 

Fellow-citizens: If our deliberations are con- 
ducted with that order and love of law, which 
Characterize the constituents who sent us here, 
we shall have little cause to fear for our eventual 
triumph. And if our spoils are sucn as I have 
described—spoils which w Ii bring prosperity to 
every door, und cause the land to teem with the 
blessings of a wise legislation, and well directed 
industry; if, gentlemen, the results of your deli- 
berations shall be to restore to our country, 
peace, Larmony, and prosperity ; to restore to the 
constitution its violated rights aud powers, and 
to restore the administration of the law of our 
country to its prisaine purity—if such should be 
the ellects of your harmonious deliberations and 
your patriotic counsels, } shall deem it the proud- 
est legacy that | can bequeath to my pusterity 
that l had the honor to preside over that council 
of sages whose deliberations produced these hap- 
py results. , > 

Tue. question then recurred on the adoption of 
the report in relation to the Vice Presidents. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio. wished to ask if the 
Vice President reporied as having been selected 
lor Texas, resided in that State, or whether he 
Was not a member of the Louisiana delegation? 

The Presideut said he was unable to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Stanton then proposed a division of the 
question, So that they wight not decide on the 
Vice President tor Texas until the question had 
been settled by the Convention respecting the 
right of the Louisiana delegation to represent 
auother State. 

Mr. King explained that the committee in re- 
porting these Vice Presidents had not ſelt at li- 
derty to exclude Texas, nor were they compe- 
lent io decide upon the credentials of any dele- 
gete.to this Convention. The delegation from 
Louisiana were instructed to represent Texas, 
and the question on their right to do so, would 
come up in the Convention; and if it should be 
decided that Texas should not be so represented, 
then of course, the Vice President for Texas 
would leave the platform. He hoped, therefore, 
(bat all objection would be withdrawn at this 
time. . 
Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, insisted on a division of 
the question, so that the vote should be taken 

Genilemen of the Convention: —1 do not possess | first on adopting thg report in relation to all the 
language adequate to express to you my grateful | Vice Presidents, except the one for Texas. 
feelings, and to return to you my profound ac-| Mr. King objected, and, supposing a motion to 
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have, let them be the redemption of our country 


Mr. Stanton asked if his proposition was not in 
order? 

Mr. Haskell, of Tennessee, thought it altoge- 
ther out of order. 

„The President thought otherwise, and ruled it. 
to be in order. — 

Mr. Stanton explained that he had been mis- 
understood. He had made no motion, but main- 
tained that he was entitled to a division of the 
question. 

Mr. King said the Chair had no right to put 
the question. . P 

Tue Fresident ruled the proposition to be in 
order. ! 

Mr. Archer, of Virginia, stated to the Chair, 
in a pleasant, conversational tone, not disunctiy 
heard, that his decision was incorrect. l 

The President, however, maintained his posi- 
lion; and having put the question upon all the 
Vice Presidents except the gentleman named oa 
the part of Texas, that part of the report was 
concurred in. : 

The question then recurred on adopting that 
portion which designated a Vice President for 
Texas. 

_ Mr. Stanton moved to lay that question on the 
table for the present. 

Messrs. Haskell and Gentry explained that to 
lay on the table would have the effect of depri- 
ving Texas of a Vice President, to which they 
were much opposed. 

The President put the question, but before the 
result was announced, a division was called for, 
and a question arose as to how the Convention 
should vole, some States being represented by a 
greater number of delegates than they were en- 
tilled to wes. 

An irregular conversation ensued, in which 
Mr. Carroll, of New York, Me: Hilliard, of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Tompkins, of Mississippi, Mr. Fow- 
ler, of New York, and Mr. Archer, of Virginia, 
took part. woe 

Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, thought they 
were jumping before they came to the stile. Ho 
said that the appointment of a Vice Presi- 
dent for Texas,.was but honorary, and would af- 
fect no question until they came to vote. He- 
hoped, therefore, that the pending motion would 
be withdrawn. 

-The motion. was withdrawn accordingly, and 
the residue of the report was concurred in. 

Mr. Franklin, of Pa., submitted the following 
resolution: ; 

Resolved, That a Committee; consisting of one 
delegate from each State, be appointed to cxa- 
mine the credentials of contested or diaputed 
delegates. * is ` 

Mr. Gentry moved that the committee lo se- 
lect officers of the Convention, be a committee 
to pass upon the credentials of delegates, the 
President filling any vacancies which may have 
been made by the selection of some of the com- 
mittee as Vice-Presidents. 

The motion was agreed to, and the committee 
relired. 

During the conversation on this question, and 


in fact throughout the day, the business of the 


Convention was much impeded by confusion in 
the gallery, occasioned by the pressure of the 
crowd aud the struggle constantly going on for 
favorable positions; and delegates complained 
that it was impossible to do the busmess for 
which they had assembled, unless better order 
was preserved. One gentleman moved that the 
gallery be cleared, which was met by some ap- 
plause on the floor and hisses in the gallery. 
Other propositions were made to direct the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements to procure a more con- 
venient place of meeting, which some delegates 
deemed impossible. It was suggested that a 
Sergeant-al-Arms und assistants should be pro- 
vided, by whose aid the galleries could be cleared 
if 1t were found necessary. The discussion of 
these various questions occupied some time; ulti- 
mately 

Mr. Bigger, of Ohio, said that it was impos- 
sibie for any more business jo be transacted un- 
ui the Committee on Credentials make report; 
and as they would probably be in session some 
time, he moved that the Convention adjourn un- 
til ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was finally amended so as to make 
it nine o'clock. 

And, as amended, was agreed to. 

Whereupon the Convention adjourned. 


SECOND DAY-—-MORNING SESSION. 


The committee have made new arrangements 
in the hall, so as greatly to facilitate the pro- 
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The Convention was called to order at balf- 


past nine o’clock. 

On opening, prayer was made by Rev. Mr. 
Atwood. ö 

The minutes of yesterday’s proceedings were 
read by one of the Secretaries. 

Mr. Harlan, of Kentucky, moved that the ad- 
dress made by the President, on taking the chair, 
be entered upon the journal. 

He withdrew his motion, to allow the roll of 
delegates to be called, which was done. 

The Chairman said that a question presented 
itself whether honorary members should take 
their seats upon the floor, and another, how the 
vote of each S.ate should be presented. 

Mr. Vawter, from Indiana, said that his State 
would only claim the ten voles to which she was 
entitled. 

An inquiry was then made for the report of 
the Committee on Credentials and contested 
seats. 

lt was announced that the committee was 
ready to report. 

Mr. Hariin renewed his motion to insert the 
address of the President on the journal. ; 

Gov. Vance, of Ohio put the question—which 
was carried unanimously. 

Hon. Horace Everett, of Vermont, laid upon 
the table a resolution declaring that when the 
Convention adjourn it adjourn to two o'clock, 
P. M., and that the hall be opened for reporters 
und the pulic at 4. He said he should call it up 
hereafter. Its object was to affurd an opportu- 
nity for free conlerence on the business of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Henry, of Tennessee, offered a resolution 
that all delegates and alternates beyond the num- 
ber to which the Slates are entitled, be requested 
to take their seats in the rear of the regular dele- 
gates. 

A delegate remarked that the Committee on 
Credentials Had taken some order on that sub- 
ject, and he hoped it would be postponed. 

Mr. Henry said the resolution was necessary 
to enable a vote lo be taken on the report of the 
comumiltee, and he thought it ought to be put 
now. 7 

Mr. Fowler, of New York, said the question 
had been before the Committee: on Credentials, 
and they had urged that they could nol report 
against admitting extra delegates from any State, 
as, if they did so, the whole delegation would 
retire. ‘ 

A gentleman from Indiana said the delegation 
were willing to submit to anything the Conven- 
tion might prescribe, provided they could have 
the counsel of the other delegates Irom that State. 
They did not claim any right to their votes. The 
twelve persons authorized to vote were already 
selected. He thought all ought to sit together, 
for mutual advice aud consultation. 

A motion was made to lay the resolution on 
the table: it was put and carried. 

Mr. King, ot Georgia, presented the report of 
the committee on seats, with a resolution which 
he asked should be first acted upon. 
tion was, that the fire Whig delegates from the 
city of Washington be invited to sit as bunorary 
members. 

Mr. King said the resolution had been passed 
unanimously in committee. 

‘The resolution was adopted. 

The report was then read as follows: 

The committee of States to whom was refer 
red the credentials of members respecting which 
disputes may arise, ask leave to report the lollow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the majority of delegates from 
States nut fully represented, de authorized to vote 
for districts from which there are no delegates, 
aud be authurized tu fill vacancies. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen are. 
delegates of the Whigs of Louisiana, having 
been duly appointed by a Whig Convention ot 
that State: Latayetle Saunders, Samuel J. Pe- 
ters, C. M. Conrad, B. Winchester, C. Bullitt, G. 
B. Duncan, W. Brashear, J. M. Wray, J. Richie, 
M. Maber—and whereas the above delegates 
have selected six of their number to cast the 
vote of said State for President aud Vice Presi- 
deutof the United States: Lafayette Saunders, 
S. J. Peters, C. M. Conrad, B. Winchester, C. 
Bullitt, G. B. Duncan; Resolved, That the six 
delegates be recognized Dy the Convention as du- 

ly empowered lo act as the representatives of the 
Whigs of Louisiana in the Convention. 

Resolved, That Col. Wm. H. Russell, of Mis- 


sourl, give the vole to which his disirict is enti- 
(lad un the onr nf the Conwentinan. 


be requested to select the number of delegates to 
which each State is entitled to represent said 
State on the floor, and that the alternate or su- 
pernumery delegates have seats provided for 
them as honorary members. 


from ‘Texas, the delegates from Louisiana be per- 
mitied to represent said State by virtue of the 
authority given them by the convention of the 
Whigs of Texas—and that the following mem- 
bers of the Louisiana delegation, J M. Wray, 
T. Richie, C. Bullitt, and M. Maber, de authbori- 
zed to cast the vote of Texas. 


of the report of the commitice. 


tion on all the resolutsons be all taken except the 
last—that relating io Texas. 


adopted by a small majority ofthe committee, and 
he hoped the vote would be taken on the resolu- 
lions separately. 

would be taken separately, as one portion of it 
he could not approve. 


liked this resolution. 


ous question, in the rejection of the proposed 
ameuament. ` ‘The resolution was then rejected 


ayes three, noes three; 


The resolu- 


Resolved, That the delegates from all the States 


Resolved, That in the absence of the delegation 


Appended to this report were the proceedings 


of the Whig State Convention of Texas, beld 
at Galveston, May 13th, which were read by the 
Secretary. Among the resolutions then adopted, 
were several expressing the first choice of the 
State for Gen. Taylor, and pledging the support 
of the Whigs to any candidate that the National 
Convention may nominate. 


Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, moved the adoption 


Mr. King, of Georgia, moved that the ques- 


Mr. Fowler, of N. York, said the report was 


Mr. Mitchell, of Missouri, hoped the vote 


The first resulution was then read. 
Mr. Johnston, of Pennsylvania, said he dis- 
Mr. 


Franklin, of Pennsylvania, offered an 


amendment to strike out so much of the resolu- 
tion as authorized any one man to cast more than 
one vole—retaining the rest. 


Mr. Patterson, of N. York, called fora divi- 
sion of the motion. 

Mr. Franklin said he only moved to strike out 
the part of the resolution specified. 

A long and interesting debate ensued, which 
resulted, after a successful appeal to the previ- 


by the following vote: 

Maine, ayes five, noes four; New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, noes 
tselve ; Vermont, noes 81x; Rhode Island, noes 
four; Connecticut, ayes three, noes two; New 
York, ayes two, noes thirty-four; New Jersey, 
ayes three, noes four; Pennsylvanis, ayes eight, 
noes seventeen; Delaware, ayes one, noes two; 
Maryland, ayes five, noes three; Virginia, ayes 
eleven, noes six; North Carolina, ayes two, 
nues nine; South Carolina, noes two; Georgia, 
ayes len; Florida, ayes three; Alabama, ayes 
eight, noes one; Mississippi, ayes 81x ; Louisia- 
na; ayes six; Texas, ayes lour; Arkansas, ayes 
three; Tennessee, ayes thirteen; Keuiucky, 
ayes eleven, noes one; Ohio, noes twenty- 
three; Indiana, ayes six, noes six, II- 
unois, ayes two, noes seven; Michigan, noes 
five; Missouri, ayes seven; lowa, ayes ‘two; 
noes two; Wisconsin, ayes two, noes two—ayes 
120, noes 156. . 

The second resolution reported by the com- 
mittee, was then read; when, alter sume ex- 
planatory remarks frou members ol the Louisia- 
na delegation, aud others, the question was ta- 
ken on agreeing to this resolution, and carried 
ubanimously. 

'I he Convention then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the third resolution; which gave 
rise to a warm debate, principally between Col. 
Russell, and some of the other delegates from 
Missouri. Finally, the resolution was laid on 
the table. 

‘be fourth resolution was then read. 

A motion was made to strike out the words, 
“as honorary members.” 

A delegate frum indiana moved an amend- 
ment, giving all the delegation trom any State 
the right to seats, and the right to select those 
who should cast the vote of the State. 

He then made a statement of the condition of 
the ir delegation, and of the desirableness of d.. 
wg nothing to dawp (be ardor of the Whigs of 
that Siate, in the battle about to be fought. The 
delegation had come without instructions—iree 
io act according to their best judgment. 

Mr. King said be thought ere was no differ- 
ence between the resolution prepared by the 
committee and the amendment offered. The 
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duced no difference in the result, 
strike out the words “honorary” and **supernu- 
merary,” in the original resolution. 


He moved to 


The motivn was pul and passed. 
An amendment .was offered as a substitute, 


that the several districts represented by more 
than their regular number of delegates, shall be 
governed in vote by the whole number, and that 


the regular delegates shall cast thevoies. 
A desultory debate, mainly conversational and 


allogether uninteresting, followed. 


A call was wade for the previous question, and 


was sustained. 


The question then came up on the substitu- 
tion of tue gentleman from Indiana, when it was 
lost. 

The original resolution was then put and care 
ried. 

The fifth resolution was then read—in refer- 


ence tu the delegates from Texas. 


The previous question was called for and sus- 
tained. 

The resolution was put and vive voce carried. 

A division was called for, and the resulutica 
again pronounced adopted. 

Mr. Everett, of VI., said he understood the 
organization of the House was complete, and he 
called up the resolution which he bad laid upon 
the table, of which the object was to provide a 
conference. 

The resolution was amended so as to read that 
the Convention adjourn to four o’cleck, and that 
at six the Hall be opened for the public. 

The motion to take up the resolution was 
passed. 

Col. Haskell moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. Lost. 

The previous question was then moved and 
sustained. 

Tne resolution was put and carried. 

A motion was made to adjourn. Carried. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention held ats session from 4 to 6 
o’clock with closed doors. We learn, however, 
that after the Convention assembled, a motion 
was made to reconsider the vote admilting the 
votes from Texas by the delegation trom Louis- 
iana. This motion was laid op the table by a 
vote of 154 yeas to 113 nays. 

A resolution was aiso passed, authorizing the 
delegate from Arkansas to vote for tbe uorepre- 
sented district of that State. 

Gov. Kent, of Maine, moved that at 5] o’clock 
the Convention should proceed to ballot for can- 
dates for the offices of President aud Vice Pre- 
sident of the Uniled States; which was suuse- 
quently modified vn the motion of Mr. Asbmuw 
to 6! o'clock. ‘ 

A resolution was then adopted, that the Con- 
vention would, at a quarter post six o'clock, pro- 
ceed to nominate candidates for the ofbce of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States; the aulhurized delegates of each Staie 
lo vole viva voce, and no more voles to be cast dy 
each State thau the electoral votes tu which it 13 
entitled: a Majority of the whole number of 
votes to be necessary to a choice. 

Al the hour desigualed, the doors being opened, 
the following names were presented to the cur- 
sideration of the Convention for the cflice of 
President of the United States, viz: 


By Mr. Kent, of Maine, Gen. Taylor. 
By Mr. Biunt, of New York, Mr. Clay. 

By Mr. Wales, of Delaware, Mr. Clayton. 
By Mr. Campbell, ul Ohio, Gen. Scott. 
By Mr. Defrees, of ludiana, Judge McLean. 
By Mr. Huntingdon, of Mass., Mir. Weodster. 


Before proceeding to bailot— 

Mr. Galloway, Irom Oto, announced that he 
was in possessiun of a letter irom Judge Mic- 
Lean, desiring him to withdraw bis naue in a 
certain condition of things, which pow existed. 
He, however, reserved to himself the right to 
present that name again, if circumstances should 
arise to justify it. 

Judge Saunders, of Louisiana, obtained per- 
mission to read a statement presented dy the de- 
legation trom Louisana. in relerence to the po- 
suion of General ‘Taylor. He said, knowing 
General Taylor as he had long done, and kaoow- 
ing that his position bad been misunderstood aud 
misconceived, he called the allentiun of tue 
Convention to the stulewent which be proposed 
to read. : 

he position Occupied by General Taylor, is 
relation tothe Presidency, does not seem tu be 
correctly understoud by many persons; and lot 
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his name befo 


of his Country, 


— 


tion of Louisiana, to make such explanations and 
statements, in relation io that position, as may ef- 
fectually remove all doubt, and the effect of mis- 
representation on that point. 

General Taylor has taken no part in bringing 
re the American people, in con- 
nection with the Presidency. Nor does he pre- 
sent his name to this Convention as a candidate. 
His friends throughout the country, rather dis- 
couraged than encouraged by him, 
him pcominently before the Nation, as worthy 
of filling the place once occupied by the Father 
and Gen. Taylor, from a sense of 
duty, has assented to the nomination. 


have placed 


He considered himself in the hands of his 


friends, who have honored him with their choice. 
He haa 
might withdraw him whenever they thought the 
interest of the country, in their opinion required 
it. 
ances in which his name has been brought for- 
ward, that it would be proper in him to with- 
diaw himself. Such has been his position since 
he assented to theause of nis name, subsequent 
to the capture of Monterey, and such is his po- 

Sifion now. 

On behalf of the delegation of Louisiana, 1 |- 
Will further state that Gen. Taylor desires it to 
be understood that, in his opinion, his friends 
who come into this Convention are bound io 


publicly and repeatedly stated that they 


He does not consider that, under the circum. 


abide by its decision, and to sustain the nominee 
** heart and soul"—thal Gen. Taylor recognizes 
in his friends in this Convention those who have 
the right to withdrew his name, and will cheer- 
fully acquiesce in such withdrawal. 
Gen. ‘Taylor, we are also authorized to say, 
will hail with entire satisfaction the nomination 
by the Convention of any other than himself, 
being persuaded that the welfare of our country 
Fequires a change of men and measures, in order 
to avert. the downward tendency of our National 
affairs. l 
In making this announcement, the delegation 
of Louisiana wish it to be distinctly understood 


that it involves no inconsistency on the part of 


Gen. Taylor. 

In case the choice of this Convention shall 
fall on another than Gen. Taylor, and his friends 
in this Convention withdraw him, it wall be their 
act and pol his, but in which he will cheerfully 
acquiesce: and by the act of uniting with this 
Convention, his friends withdraw his name from 
the canvass, unless he be the nominee of the 
Convention. 


And we deem it proper to assure the whigs of 
the Union that we desire the nomination of Gen. 


Taylor and his elevation to the Presidency on no 
other than broad National grounds. 


Mr. Truman Smith then requested the Sec- 


retary to read a letter which he had received 


from Gen. Scott; and it was read, stating that, 


w 


until within a few days, he bad not expected his 
nume to be brought before the Convention aud 
pledged himself to abide its decision, &c. 

The Covention then proceeded to vote, with 
the following result: , 


Maine 
N. Hampshire 
Massachusett 
Vermont 
R. Jaland 
Connecticut 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware - 
Maryland 
Virginia 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Ouisiana 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Texas 
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Iowa 2 ] 0 0 1 .0 
Wisconsin 1 3 0 0 0 0 
111 97 13 22 2 4 

No one having a majority of the votes cast, 
the Convention proceeded to a second vote, with 
the following result: 

Taylor, 118, Cisy 86, Scott 49, Webster 22, 
Clayton 4. Total 279. 

There being still no choiee, the Convention 
adjourned. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The Convention was called to order, and open- 
ed by prayer by the Rev. Mr. Burroughs. 

ane Journal of yesterday's proceedings were 
read. 

The Convention then proceeded to the third 
and fourth ballots for a candidate for President of 
the United States, as follows: 


THIRD BALLOT. FOURTH BALLOT. 


| 
| 
J 
| 


[fey 
keg 
11008 
[fey 
4810 
nod 


STATES. 


Maine oo 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Texas 
Tennessee ] 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 
Michigan 

lou a 

Wisconsin 


Total, 133 74 54 17 1 171 22 63 14 


As soon as it was apparent from the votes cast 
that Gen. Taylor had been nominated, there was 
a recurrence of applause throughout the hall, 
which soon burst into an opencheer. This was 
with some difficulty repressed, when the balloting 
proceeded. When the President announcad that 
Gen. Zachary Taylor had been nominated as the 
Whig candidate for the Presidency, the whole as- 
sembly rose and greeted the announcement with 
a hearty, deafening, and prolonged shout of ap- 
plause. The shouting continued for a long time, 
and was taken up by those outside the hall, and 
thence echoed throughout the city. 

When the tumult subsided, members struggled 
for the floor, and it was announced that the dele- 
gation from New York unanimously desired an 
Opportunity for consultation, and a motion was 
made to adjourn. di a ied 

Great clamor succeeded the offering of this 
motion. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, asked for a recess of 
one hour. 

Mr. Brown, of Penn., moved to make it two 
hours. : . 

Mr. King said he did not desire to limit the 
lime asked for consultation. He would therefore 
move to adjourn till 4 o’clock. 

Great confusion ensued, and several modifica- 
tions of the motion were proposed. l 

Mr. Collier, of New York, finally got the 
floor, and when the house had come to order 
said, that he had come into the Convention to 
compare bis opinions and feelings with those of 
the Whigs trom every part of the Union, as to a 
suitable candidate for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency. 

The Convention would testify that he had done 
hia ulmost to prevent the nomination of Gene- 
ral Taylor, because he supposed that to be re- 
quired by the best interests of the country. But. 
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he said, he should not deserve a place in this 
Convention, if he had not expected originally to 
do what he had required of his Taylor friends— 
to submit to the choice of the Convention ; and 
he was free to say, and he desired to say, that 
there should be no opposition to the nomination 
from him. [Cheers.] He desired further, that 
the Convention might be conducted with the ut- 
most harmony. New York desired no opportu- 
nity for further deliberation. He thought we 
had better proceed quietly to the selection of a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. He had been 
Opposed to the nomination of Gen. Taylor, and 
others had differed with him. He hoped they 
would prove to be right, and he wrong. At all 


| events, there should be no rebellion against it in 


New York with his consent. [Applause.] He 
desired to present for Vice President the, name 
of Millard Fillmore. (Cheers. ] : 

Mr. Carroll, of New York, said he hoped the 
Convention would proceed to finish its business, 
and nominate a Vice President; and that it 
would not adjourn till they had passed a resolu- 
tion, declaring the nominations unanimous; and 
that then they would adjourn to Independence 
Square to ratify them there. (Cheers and ap- 
plause. 

The motion to adjourn was here withdrawn. 

A somewhat irregular debate ensued, in the 
course of which sundry motions to adjourn were. 
made, and withdrawn or negatived; at the close 


of which the Chair called for nominations of . 


candidates for the Vice Presidency. 


By Mr. Mitchell, of Mo., Abbott Lawrence 
Mr. Kimball, of Pa.. Andrew Stewart 
Mr. Newton, of Ark., John M. Clayton 
Mr. Sage, of New York, George Evans 
Hr. Hunter, of Va., Ro C. Winthrop 
Mr. Johnson, of Pa., W. H. Seward 


Mr. White, John Sergeant 
Mr. Sackett, Hamilton Fish 
Mr. T. M. McKennan 


Motions were made to adjourn, on the ground 


that there could be noconcert of action on the 


Vice Presidency without some consultation. All 


such motions, however, were lost. 

Mr. Ashwun, of Massachusetts rose to: state 
that Mr. Choate having been compelled to leave, 
his alternate, Mr. Sprague, was present. 

Mr. Patterson, of New York, wished to say a 
word in regard to one of the candidates named. 
As one of Gov. Sewurd's friends, he wished to 
say that they always would be, as they always 


| bad been, found battling in favor of the Whi 


cause. He would feel bonored by having his 
name mentioned here. But it was known that 
Gov. Seward entertains opinions differing essen- 
ually from those of a large part of the people 
of the United States, and as Gov. S. did not 
wish to embarrass the ticket, he felt called upon 
to withdraw his name. 

Mr. Ashmun said he was fully authorized per- 
emptorily to withdraw the name of Mr. Win- 
throp, and he did so in perfect good faith towe 
ards the Convention and full approval of iu pro- 
ceedings. [Cheers.] 

Some ſurther debute then took place; after 
which the Convention proceeded to ballot for a 
Vice-President, the result of which appeared 
as follows: 


lst ballot, Jad ballot. 

Millard Fillmore, bad 215 173 
Abbott Lawrence 109 87 
Andrew Stewart 14 0 
T. M. T. MeKennan 13 0 
Geo. Evens l 6 2 
John Sergeant 6 1 
John M. Clayton 3 8 
Hamilton Fish 2 Q 
Scattering 6 


0 

The President announced that Millard Fill- 
more, had been nominated as the Whig candi- 
date for Vice-President—which was received 
with tremendous applause. 

Mr. McCullough, of New Jersey, said that he 
wished to state that the nomination of Zachary 
Tavior for President had firat been made on the 
free soil of New Jersey, on the battle field of 
Trenton, and on the spot where freedom trem- 
bled in the balance. (Cheers.) New Jersey 
there made the call, and nobly now have the 
Whigs responded. -He claimed that New Jersey 
was entitled to tbe credit of having first made 
the nomination; and he need not say that New 
Jersey would cast ber vote for Taylor and Fille 
more in November,next!»>(Cheers. ) 

Hon. Joseph Vance, of-Ubio, moved that the 
nominations now made, be unanimously confir- 
med. He had been from the commenramant a 


decided opponent of Gen. Taylor; but he was 
too old a soldier, when fairly whipped, not to 
surrender. (Cheers and laughter.) And he 
wished to say now tu some of his young and 
ardent friends from his State—think well of this 
matter before you dissent from the true Church! 
[Cheers.] Think well before you separate from 
your friends. Ohio bas been placed in a critical 
‘position in this controversy. We have feared 
that this nomination might deprive her of all she 
had gained in filleen years of as hard fighting as 
had ever been seen in the United States. But 
the battle is now over; and although it might 
seem a forlorn hope, still he for one would not 
despair of carrying Ohio for Zachary Taylor! 
[Cheers—long and loud—with applause.) He 
trusted the Whigs there would ugatn reconcile 
their défficulties and take this standard and beer 
it triumphantly to victory. He had come up 
here to night with his brethren in efforts to res- 
cue the country from the spoilers who now pos- 
sess it. He hoped none would falter; but that 
all would resolve that the viclory can, must, and 
shall be won. He could say for one, that he be- 
Jieved Ohio would do her share. He had done 
his duty to his constituents in the voles he had 
given; and now, before God, he meant to do 
his duty to his country. (Loud applause with 
deafening shouts for Gen. ‘Taylor. ] 

Mr. Carroll, of New York, in a few brief and 
animated remarks, said be had no doubt but a 
voice would come back {rom the great State of 
New York, responding to the action of this Con- 
vention, Taylor and Fillmore would be nobly 
sustained by them. [Cheers] 

Mr. Johnston, of Pa. said his delegation had 
come up here with a divided vote—but they had 
Now but one voice, and that would be from this 
tine forth “ A little more grape, Capt. Bragg.” 
(Cheers. ] 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, could not yield his 
assent to the remarks of his senior colleague. 
He bad learned in his early youth that Whig 
principles were correct, that it was right always 
to yield preferences for men, bul never foc priu- 
ciples. He hud done every thing in his power 
when Henry Clay took our standard and bore it 
into battle. All he asked was that the same 
glorious banner, trailed in the oust in 1844, 
should be placed in the hands of some man who 
will agree to take it—and to stand or fall by it. 
Give us a pledge of tbat kind—that these prin: 
ciples for which we have sulfered so much—are 
received by him, and that he wall live or Cie in 
sustaining them. 

Mr. Sherman, of Odio, said it was evident the 
resolution could not be carried unanimously, 
though he approved of all that Gov. Vance hud 
said. He would support Gen. Taylor with as 
much zeal as he would have supported Gen. 
Scott. (Cheers.) But if the resolution was 
passed, Ohio would be driven into a position 
which would make it almost certain tuat we 
should lose her vote. He hoped the resolution 
would be laid on the table, and that the Conven- 
tion would adjourn to Independence Square, 
there to ratify the uominations thal bud Just been 
in ade. Ile moved to lay it on the table. 

Gov. Vance thought his friend somewhat too 
timid, but to gratily him he would withdraw the 
resolution. 

Mr. Jenifer, of Md. in a few stirring remarks, 
pledged the support of his State to the nomma- 
tions that had been made. He should deem it a 
duly, which every friend of Henry Ciay owed 
to him, to carry out his principles by supporting 
the candidates of the Convention. 

‘The thanks of the Convention were then ten- 
dered to the Committee of Arrangements, oth- 
cers of the Convention, ciuzens ot Philadelphia, 
and Ministers of the Gospel, for the aid they 
had given iu furthering the objects of the Cou- 
vention. 

Tue President was authorized to inform the 
candidates of their nomination, and to publish 
their replies. 

Mr. Collier, of Ohio, made some humorous 
and entertaining remarks, pledging his best etluris 
to carry the State of Ohio. He suid be was born a 
Wing, bad lived a Whig, and hoped to die a 
Whizg—bul he was not a fucltonist. 

Mr. Collier went on to speak of Ohio at some 
jleng h. He was confident those who sent bim 
here would support the numinee of the Conven- 
tion. Gen. ‘Taylor hved enthroned in the hearts 
of men of all parties in Obio. (Cneers.) No 
man m the United Sates ever enjoyed an aflec- 
tion equal to that felt towards bin. Ile should 
so home take otf bis coat roll up bis sleeves, 
und figut for Gen. Taylor. ° Eog 
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Mr. Janney, of Virginia, said he came from 
a district which had never been darkened by the 
shadow of democracy—and he pledged its vole 
for Gen. Taylor. 

Mr. Langdon, of Alabama, said he regretted 
he could not say as much for his State as others 
had done. He claimed respect from the Whigs 
of the Union for the Whigs of Alabama. He 
came here under a solemn pledge to abide 
the decision of this Convention. He would yield 
all his preferences for men. He came to vote 
for Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, and he had voted for 
him every lime, and would have done so ìf this 
Convention had sat tillnext November. But he 
was determined io promote the success of the 
nominee of this Convention. lis colleagues 
were confident they could revolutionize the 
State. He hoped they might. He would cer- 
tainly do all in his power to aid that result. 

A de'egale froom Indiana said the Whigs there 
would respond heartily to the sentiment of the 
vererable gentleman from Ohio. He believed 
Indiana would act with union and with zeal in 
support of the nominee of the Convention. 

Mr. Henry, of ‘Teunessee, suid the Whigs of 
that State would show that the confidence of this 
Convention was not misplaced. They knew Gen. 
Taylor there, and had the most perfect’ reliance 
on his sound good sense and on his adherence to 
Whiz prineipies. IT victory could not be con- 
que red under bis banner, then, tudced, is the con- 
quest hopeless. 


Mr. Fowler, of New York, spoke of the ſeel- 


ing in the district which he reptesented, and of 
a necessity.ol a change of rulers. 

Mr. Conrad, of Louisiana, spoke of the devo- 
tion of his State to the old General, They knew 
him to be an honest man, and there was not a 
Whig in the State of Louisiana who does not 
know him to be a true Whig. He alluded to the 
charges aginst General hay hr. IIe assured the 
Convention, on tbo honor of a man whose name 
had never been duunted, that Gen. Taylor was 
the friend of domestic industry— Louisiana would 
never else ha ve supported him. ‘Tbe man who 
never surrendered tu his enemies will never be- 
tray his lriends. (Great applause. ) 

Mr. Lyle Smith, of Illinois: Mr. President— 
Lama human, live Sucker; (laughter) and 1 wish 
to say a few words lor Sucherdum, lor we have 
not said a word yet. We did not come here to 
talk, but to vuole. We came us Iriends ot 
Henry Clay—we came from that dark EZY pl of 
Loc Ooiocoism, where we are surrounded by a 
cloud datker than any that surrounded Ajax. 
But we wiil revolutionize old Suckerdum. We 
say, as did od Zack” at the vattie of Buena 
Vista, when tne Lilinois regiment, led by the 
gallant Hardin, charged up the serried ranks of 
the ioe: “Now, my boys, pull all together, and 
victory Wili crown your elloris (Cuecis.) 

Mr. Richardson, ot Maryland, spoke of the 
long and atdent uevution ol Maryland to Henry 
Clay. ‘To make that man President, be, (Mre. 
R.) would have walked Daretuut from the 
Atvostucek to the Rio Graude—aud he would 
ju so for General Taylor. (Great applause.) le 
warned his Whig friends Irom other States, that 

Maryland would have the banner. 

Mr. Stapp, of ludiana, pledged Indiana, to the 
same work, and the same result, foc Taylor as 
tor Harsisun. Indiana cuutamed the balute field 
on which Taylor ret drew bis sword; aud would 
sutter nu other State to have the banner. The 
response to this Homibation will be overwheloing 
— the triumph wili be certain. He nad tue as- 
surance of all his colleagues, who bad Voted lor 
Gen. Scott and Mr. Clay, that the nominalen 
made Was equally acceptable to them, and 
would meet their support. 

Mr. Haskell, of Icunessee, then moved that 
the Convention agjoutn sine die. 

Tue President, GOV. Morencad, then rose aud 
sald, iu substance, as tulluws: 

Gentiemen ol the Coovention—Befure disseve- 
ring the We which has here united us, peru ine 
to return my prolouud thanks tue your Kinduess 
and juorbearauce. Your partiality placed ine In 
has chair, to the duties of which, À aw unused 
and Ubaccustumed—and that same spirit of Kiad- 
bess, has sustained me in Weir perlolmance. Li 
l bave cummitted mistakes or errois in the dis- 
charge of my duties here, or il heve caused 
painu to any ludividual, I have only to say it Was 
unintentional, aud it would cause me seilous re- 
grel Lei us, at all events, carry away witb Us 
no unkind lecings, and Å shall ivel happy ik the 
luwptersion Wat uy one has au unkind erung Ae 
waids me. 
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our cause 18 youd. 
Zachary faylor, but ot the Whigs of the Ummon., 
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1, too, have been placed here In a peculiar sil- 
uation; and as various gentlemen, of different 
delegations, have given expression to their feel- 
ings, I trust I may be allowed also to say a few 
words before we part. I, too, have been defeat- 
ed in the first wish of my heart—I have not suc- 
ceeded in the nomination of my favorite candi- 
date] stand among the vanquished party—but 
I fall into the hands of my victor friends, like a 
conquered damsel into the hands of her lover. 
and submit kindly to my defeat. (Loud applause.) 
I shall enter into the campaign in the true Whig 
spirit, determined to succeed, and if, before the 
election, any Whig can be found who will out- 
strip me in zeal, | hope to take such a Whig by 
the hand, atthe fourth of nexd March, at the in- 
auguration of Gen. Zachary Taylor. 

It has on a former occasion heen my bad for- 
inne not to have my first choice approved. In 
1840, the Whigs of North Carolina unfurled the 
free standard of Henry Clay in that State, and 
tent his name to the Harrisburg Convention; but 
the Whigs of that Convention, the representatives 
of the entire Union, sent back io us that standard, 
inscribed with another name—that of William 
H. Harrison—wholly unexpected by us. But Í 
only locked to see if it was the true Whig Ban- 
ner. I did not ask myself what name was on it. 
I never thought of inquiring what side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line the nominee wes from. It was 
the Whig Banner, and as such it was placed in 
my hands. For five months this hand bore that 
banner through North Carolina, until in the suce 
ceeding August, North Carolina, a slave state, fi- 
red the first gun of that volley Which shook de- 
mocracy trom one end of the nation to the other. 
lis re-echues rescunded from State to State 
throughout the entire Union, until the great tri- 

un ph was achieved. 

Í have mentioned this, gentlemen, for the bene- 
fit of Ohio, and | will state one incident from 
which the Wuigs of that state may hope and pro- 
fit. North Carolina, though she fost the numi- 
nation of her first choice, Henry Clay, soon 
raised on every hill top the vanner of Harrison. 
In one location, where a tall pole had been 
erected with the name of Harrison sailed to the 
mast, a solitary stranger was seen ficing past it; 


| altracied by ils description, he stopped, elevated 
his eye, and seeing the Whig principles iuscribed 


thereun, dofled his beaver, and saluted them wath 
three hearty solitary cheers. Nor do 1 despair, 
belure fail, that in Ohio, will also be seen voll- 
tury Whigs cheering the banner of Zachary 
Taylor. 

I have supported in this body the nomination 
of Henry Cray, that most illustrious son of our 
country; his sun is about to set, and l trust bis 
latest hours may be gilded and brightened by our 
success, which, like the bow of promise, will be- 
token the spread of peace around our land. Í 
bave voted lor Henry Ciay, because no man is 
more largely identified with the glory of out 
country than he is. No administration could 
add a particle to his undying fame; no honors 
could add to his treasure-heap. But 1 yield m 
to this Convention; J yield hun cheerfully = and 
for the tuture, no mau cau go more hearty than 
J will, for the hero of Buena Vista. 

li has been suggested Iron different States that 
fears existed of the result of this nomination. 
We should never fear the consequences when 
Aud our cause is not that of 


Let us, when dangers are thickening around us, 
take our cue from his own conduct at Bucna 
Vista, when he suid, * we have zol the enemy 
just where we wanted him; vow 13 the me to 
give hin a little more grape, Captain Bragg!“ 
As our leader never surrenders, is (here any une 
of hig followers who intends to surrender? (an 
emphatic response of nol”) Theo if we all 
puli together, we cannot be Vanquished. 

Before dissolving this body, allow me to wish 
prosperity aud happiness to you all, aud that yuu 
muy arrive salely lo your homes aud treads 
again. 1 bid youa long and allectionale lace 
well, aud declare this Convention adjuvurued, 
sine die. 

‘Lue address of the President was received 
witb grest enthusiasm. Tue members of tue 
Conveniun sprung to their leet and gave six 
cheers, waving their buts around theic heads. 
‘They then adjourued iu good spirit aud nu- 
mor. 

Platina.is stated to bave been discovered is 
large quantities in he Alps on the trunuers of 
the department of the isere. 
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Thirtieth Cougress. 


SHCOND SESSION. 


TNT ER ee RE UR EN NANA 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Wasnincron, December 4, 1848. 
In Seware.—The Vice President being absent 


Nr. Michison( President pro tem.) called the Sen- 


te to order at twelve o'clock, when forty-one mèm- 
bers answered to their names. Alter the inter- 
change, by the two Houses, of the customary 
messages, and tha appointment of a joint commit- 
tee ta wait upon the President, as usual, 

Mr. Douglas, gave notice that he- would intro. 
duce at an early day bills to establish the terri- 
tories of Minnesota, Nebraska. and New Mexico, 
and a bill for the admission of California iuto the 

mion as a State. 

Mr. Cameron gave notice that he would intao. 
duce a bill to provide for taking the seventh cen- 
Sus. | 

On mation of Mr. Cameron, a resolution was 
Passed authorising each Senator io order for his 
Wa use a number of newspapers, not to exceed 
the cost of four daily papers. l 


House oy Reereseytatines.—At 12 o'clock 
Mic. Wintkrop( Speaker) called to order, when 178 
@embers answered to their names. i 

The new members elect, Messrs Greely and 
Blackman, were introduced and sworn into office. 
the 
Houses in reference to their organization having 
been made, and the Joint committee, on the part 
@t the Houses, to wait upon the President, having 
been appointed, ; a, 

Mr. Wilson presented the credentials of Mr. 
Henry W. Sibley, elected a delegate from” that 
Portion of the late Territory of Wisconsin not 
éncluded within the limits of the State of Wis- 
Ccensin. The presentation gave rise to some dis- 
Gussion, when the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Evans, of Ma- 

ry land, providing for the choice, by ballot, of 
seats va the door, ia the same manner as was 
done at the last session; to which Mr. Murphy 
mored an amendment, to the effect that mem: 
bers retain for the present session the seats oc- 
cupied by them at the last one. The amend- 
ment was disagreed to; aud, the original resolu- 
(ion having been adopted, ine members proceeded 
to ballot lor choice of seats. 

On motion of Me. Cobb, of Georgia, the hour 
of daily meeting was fixed at 12 v’clock until 
olhecwise ordered. i l l 

On motion of Mr. Henley, 

for the appointment of two 
each House, 


a joint resolution 
Chaplains, one in 
to alternate weekly, was introduced 


aod passed. 

Mr. Sinith, of Ulinois, gave notice that he 
3 at aa early day introduce bills, as fol- 
ows: i 


Granting to the State of Illinois the right of 
way and a donation of the public lands for ma- 
King a railroad connecting the Upper and Lower 
Mississippi with the chain of northern lakes at 
Chicago; and also for a northern cross railroad, 
with a brauch to Alion, and for other puposes. 
Granting to the States of Indiana and Illinois 
the right of way and a donation of the public 
lands lor six wiles on each side of said railroad 
to aid in the construction of a railroad from New 
Albany in the State of Indiana to Alton, Illinois. 


Tuesday, December 5, 1848. 


98 Sxwarg.— The Vice President assumed the 
chair. 

Messrs. Bright, Dayton, Miller, Niles and Pearce, 
appeared in incir seats. 

Mr. King, from tie Joint Committee to wait 
on the President, reposted that the President 
would be prepared io-make a communication to 
the two houses at twelve o'clock this day. 

The Joint Resolution from the: House, for the 
appointment of two chaplains, one by each House, 
to alternate weekly, was received. 

The message of the President was 
Mr, J. Knox Walker, his Secretary. 

And the same having been read, 

On motion, it was ordered, that ten thousand 
copies of the message and accompanying docu- 
ments, in addition to the usual number, be prin- 
ted for the use of the Senate. 


House or Represenratives —Messrs. Bent, 
Crozier, Cocke, Chapman, Ficklin, Iverson, Leffler, 
Rhett, Stewart, and Wilmot, appeared aud took 
their seate, 


received by 
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each member. 


On motion of Mr. Henley, it was resolved, that 
the Standing Committees be appointed aecording 


to the rules and orders of this House. 
Notices for leave to introduce bills, viz : | 
By Mr. Sawyer: A bill to legalize the location 


of certain Jand warrants at the land office at 


Defiance, Onio, and for other purposes. 


postage on letters and newspapers, to establish 


uniform: postage charges, and to correct abuses 


of the franking privilege. 


lions fur the preservation, repair, and completion 
of certain harbor improvements on the northern 
lakes. l 

A bill making appropriation for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors om Lake Michigan, aud 
of the St. Ciair Fiats. 


A bill making an appropriation: of land for 
the construction of ə canal around the falls of 


St. Marie, in the Siate of Michigan. 

By Mr. Greely: A bili to discourage specula- 
tion in public lauds, and to secure homes thereon 
to actual setilers and cultivators. ` 

Mr. Wentworth, from the joint Committee to 
wait upon the President, reported that the 
President would make a communication to the 
House in writing, this day at 12 o'clock. 

_ The President's Message was received by his 
Secretary, J. Knox Walker; and having been 
read, PE — 
On motion of Mr. Brodhead, - i 

Resolved, That the Message of thé President of 
the United States be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and that 
fifteen thousand copies, with the accompanying 
documents, be furnished for the use of the House. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE.. 


Fetlow-Cilizens of the Senaie 
. and House f Representatives: 
Under the benignant Providence of Almighty 


God, the Representatives of the States and of the 
People are again brought together to deliberate fur 


the public good. The gratitude of the nation to 


the sovereign Arbiter of all human events,should be 
commensurate with the boundless blessings which 
we enjoy. .- ` 

Pcace, plenty, and contentment reign through- 
out our borders, and our beloved country presents 
a sublime moral spectacle to the world. . 

The troubled and uns ettleꝗ condition of some of 
the principal European powers has had a necessary 
tendency to check and embarrass trade, and to de- 
pres’ prices throughout all commercial Nations; 

ut notwithstanding these causes, the United States, 
with their abundant products, have felt their ef- 
fects less severely than any other country. and all 
ous great interests are still prosperous and success- 

ul. 

In reviewing the great events of the past year. 
and contrasting the agitated and disturbed state of 
other countries with our own tranquil and happy 
condition, we may congratulate ourselves, that we 
are the most favored people on the face of the earth. 
While the people of other countries are struggling 
to establish free institutions, under which man may 
govern himeel!, we are in the actual enjoyment of 
Lhem—a rich inheritance from our fathers. While 
enlightened nations of Europe are convulsed and 
distracted by civil war or intestine strife, we set- 
tle all our political controversies by the peaceful 
exercise of the rights of freemen at the ballot box. 
The great Republican maxim, so deeply engrav- 
en on the hearts of our people, that the will of the 
majority, constitutionally ex pressed, shall prevail, is 
our sure safeguard against force and violence. It is 
a subject of just pride, that our fame and character 
as a nation, continue rapidly to advance in the esti- 
mation of the civilized world. To our wise and 
free institutions it is to be attributed, that while 
other nations have achieved glory at the price of 
the suffering, distress and impoverishment of their 
people, we have won our honurable position in the 
midst of an uninterrupted prosperity, and of an 
increasing individual comfort and happiness.— 
I am happy toinform you that our relauons with 
all nations are friendly and pacific. Advantageous 
treaties of commerce have been concluded within 
the last tour years with New Grenada, Peru, the 
Two Sicilies, Belgium, Hanover, Oldenburg and 
Mechlenburg Schwerin. Pursuing our example, 
the restrictive system of Great Britain, our 
principal foreign customer, has been relaxed; 
a more liberal commercial policy has been adopt- 
ed by other enlightened nations, and our trade has 
been greatly enlarged and extended. Our country 
stands higher in the respect of the worid than a! 
any former period. To continue to occupy this 
pruud position, it is only necessary to preserve 
peace, and faithfully adhere to the great and funda- 


On motion of Mr. James Thompson, the Clerk 
was ordered to cause to bé furnished to each 
member of tbe House, during the present session, 
such number of papers as they may direct, at a 
cost not exceeding thirty dollars per annum to 


By Mr. Goggin: A bill to reduce the rates of 


By. Mr. McClelland : A bill making appropria-. 
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mental principle of our foreign policy, of non · inter- 
ference in the domestic concerns of other nations. 
We recogaoise in all nations the rights which we 
enjoy ourselves, to.change and reform their political 
institutions according to their own will and plea- 
sure. Hence we do not look behind existing govern- 
ments, capable of maintaining their own autho- 
rity. We recognise all such actual governments, 
not only from the dictates of true policy, but from 
a sacred regard for the independence of nations. 

While this is our settled policy, it does not foliow 
that we can ever be indifferent spectators of the 
progress of liberal principles. The government and 
people of the United States hailed with enthusiasm 
and delight the establishment of the French repub- 
lic, as we now hail the efforts in progress to unite 
the States of Germany in a contederation, similar 
in many respects to our own federal Union. If the 
great and enlightened German States, occupying, 
as they do, acentral and commasding position in 
Europe, shall succeed in-establishing such a con- 
tederated government, securing at the same tiine to 
the citizens of each State, local governments adapt- 
ed to the peculiar condition of each, with unrestrict- 
ed trade and intercourse with each other, it will be 
an importaut era in the history of human events. 
Whilst it will consolidate and strengthen the pow» 
er of Germany, it must essentially promote the 
cause of peace, commerce, civilization, and consti 
tutional liberty throughout the world. Mi 

With all the governments on this continent our 
relations, it is believed, are now on amore friendly 
and satisfactory footing than they have ever been 
at any former period. 

Since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
peace with Mexico, our intercourse with the gov- 
ernment of that republic has been of the most 
friendly character. ‘he Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Mexico has been received and accredited; anda di- 
plomatic representative from Mexico of similar rank 
has been ,received and accredited by this govern- 
ment. The amicable relations between the two 
countries which had been suspended have been 
happily restored, and are destined, I trust, to be long 
preserved. The two republics, both situated on 
this continent, and with coterminous territories, 
have every motive of sympathy and of interest to 
bind them together in perpetual amity. | 

This gratifying condition of our foreign relations 
renders it unnecessary for me tocall your attention 
more specially to them. _- f 

It has been my constant aim and desire to culti- 
vate peace and commerce with all nations. Tran- 
quility at home, and peaceful relations abroad,con- 
stitute the true permanent policy of our country. 
War, the scourge of nations, sometimes becomes 
inevitablo, but is always to be avoided when it can 
be done consistently with the rights and honor of 
the nation. i a 

One of the most important results of the war into 
which we were recently forced with a neighboring | 
nation, is the demonstration it has afforded of the 
military strength of our country. Before the late 
war with Mexico, European and other foreign 
Powers entertained imperfect and erroneous views 
of our physical strength as a nation, and of our 
ability{to prosecute war, and especially a war waged 
out of ourown country. They saw that our stand- 
ing army on the peaceestablishment did not exceed 
ten thousand men. Accustomed themselves to 
maintain in peace large standing armies for the 
protection of thrones against their own subjects, as 
well as against foreign enemies, they had not con- 
ceived that it was possible for a nation without 
such an army, well disciplined and of long ser vice, 
to wage war successfully. They held in low re- 
pute our militia, and were far from regarding them 
as an effective force, unless it might be tor temporary 
defensive operations when invaded on our own 
soil. The events of the late war with Mexico have 
not only undeceived them, but have removed erro- 
neous impressions which prevailed to some extent 
even among a portion of our own countrymen. 
That war bas demonstrated, that upon the breaking 
out of hostilities not anticipated, and for which no 
previous preparation had been made, a volunteer 
army of citizen soldiers equal to veteran troops, and 
in numbers equal to any amergency, can in a short 
period be brought into the field. 

Unlike what would have occurred in any other 
country, we were under no necessity of resorting to 
draughis or conscriptions. On the contrary, such 
was the number of volunteers who patriotically 
tendered their services, that the chief ditticulty was 
in making selections and determining who should 
be disappointed and compelled to remain at home. 
Our citizen soldiers are unlike those drawn trom 
the population of any other country. They are 
composed indiscriminately of all professions and 
pursuits: of farmers, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
manufacturers, mechanics and laborers; and this, 
not only among the officers, but the private soldiers 
in the ranks. Our citizen soldiers are uhlike those 
of any other country in other respects. ‘hey are 
armed, and have deen accustomed from their youth 
up to handle and use fire arms; and a large propor- 


tion of them, especially in the western and more 


newly settled States, are expert marksmen. They 
ate men who have a reputation to maintain at home 
by their good conduct in the field. They are intel- 
ligent, and there is an individuality of character 
which is found in the ranks of no other army. In 
battle, each pri vate man, as well as every officer 
fights not only for his country, but for glory and 
distinction-among-his-_teilow citizens when he shall 
return tu civil life. 

The war with Mexico has demonstrated not only 
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the ability of the government to organize a nume- 
tous army upon a sudden call, but also to provide 
it with all the munitions and necessary supplies 
with Jespatch, convenience, and ease, and tu direct 
ite Operaiuons with efficiency. Thestrength of our 
institutions has not only been displayed in the valor 
and skill of our troops engaged in active service in 
the tield, tut in the organization of thuse executive 
branches which were charged with the general di- 
rection and conduct of the war. While too great 
praise cannot be bestowed upon tke officers and 
men who fought our battles, it would be unjust 
to will. hold from those oflicers necessarily stationed 
at home, who were charged with the anty of fur- 
nishing the army, in proper time, and at proper 


places, with all the munitions of war, and other 
supplies so necessary to make it efficient, the com- 


mendution to which they are entitled. The credit 
due to this class of our officers is the greater when 
it is considered that no army in ancient or modern 
times was ever better appointed or provided than 
our army in Mexico. Operating in an enemy’s 
country, removed two thousund miles from the 
seat of the federal goverument, its different corps 
spread over a vast extent of territory, hundreds and 
even thousands of miles apart from each other, no- 
thing short of the untiring vigilance and extraordi- 
Dary energy of these oflicers could have enabled 
them t0 provide the army at all po.nts,and iu pro- 
per season, with all that was required fur the most 
ellicient service. 


Itis but an act of justice to declare, that the of- 
ficers in charge of the se veial executive bureaus,all 
under the immediate eye and supervision uf the 
Sccrelary of War, performed their respective duties 
with abilily, energy, and efficiency. ‘hey have 
reaped lers of the glory of the war, not having been 
personally exposed to its perils in battle, than their 
companions m arius; but without their forecast, et- 
Noeut aid and co-operation, those in the field would 
not have been provided with the ample means they 
possessed of achieving for themselves and their 
country the unfading honors which they have won 
tot both. 

IAW nen all these facts are considered, it may cease 
to be a matter of so much amazement abroad how 
it happened that our noble army in Mexico, regu- 
lars aud volunteers, were victorious upon every 
battle-field, however fearful the odds against them. 

The war with Mexico has thus fully developed 
the capacity ot republican governments to prose- 
cute successfully a just and necessary foreign war 
with all the vigor usually attributed to more arbi- 
trary forms ol government. It has been usual tor 
writers on public law to impute to republics a want 
of that unity, concentration of purpose, and vigour 
of execution, whieh are generally admitted to be- 
long to theanouarchical and aristocratic tormes; aud 
th.s feature of popular government has been sup- 
posed to display itself more particularly in the con- 
duct of a war carried on in an enemy’s territory. 
The war with Great Britain, in 1812, was toa great 
extent contined within our own limits, and shed 
but litde light on this subject. But the war which 


we have just closed by an honorable peace, evinces | 


beyond all doubt that a popular represeniative go- 
Ver nment is cqual to any emergency which is likely 
to arise in the atlairs of a nation. 

The war with Mexico has developed most strik- 
ingly and conspicuously another feature in our in- 
wutulions. It is, that without cost to the govern- 
ment or danger to our libertes, we have in the bo- 
sum of our sociely of freemen, available ina just 


and necessary war, virtually a standing army of 


tsomuhons of armed citizen soldiers, such as 
fought the battles of Mexico. 

_ But our military strength does not consist alone 
in our capacity tur extended and successtul opera- 
tions on land. The navy is an important arm of 
the national defence. If the services of the navy 
Were not so brilliant as those of the army in the late 
war with Mexico, it was because they had no 
enemy to meet on their own element. While the 
army had oppurtunity of performing more conspi- 
cuous service, the navy largely participated in the 
conduct of the war. Both branches of the service 
pe rtor med their whole duty to the country. For 
the able and gallant services of the othcers and men 
ofthe navy—acting independently as wellas in co- 
Operstion with our troops—in the conquest of the 
Calilornias, the capture of Vera Cruz, and the sei- 
zure and occupation of other important positions 
on the Gulf and Pacific coasts, the highest praise is 
due. Their vigilance, energy,and skill rendered 
the most eff ctive service in excluding munitions 
of war and other supplies from the enemy, while 
they secured a safe entrance tor abundant supplies 
for ourown army. Our extended cummerce was 
nowhere interrupted; and for this immunity from 
the evils of war, the country is indebted to the 
Navy. 

High praise is due to the officers of the several 
executive bureaus, navy yards, and stations con- 
nected with the service, all under the immediate 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for the in- 
dustry, foresight, and energy with which everything 
was directed and furnished to give elticiency tu 
that branch of the service. The same vigilance ex- 
ted in directing the operations of the navy, as of 
the army. There was concert of action and of pur- 
pose between the heads of the two arms of the ser- 
vice. By the orders which were from time to time 
issued, our vessels of war on the Pacific and the 
Gull of Mexico were stationed in proper time and in 
Proper positions to co-operate efficiently with the | 
army. By this meaus their combined power was | 
brought to bear successfully on the encm Ye 
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The great results which have been developed 
and brouglit to lizht by this war, will be of immea- 
surable importance in the future progress of our 
covniry. They will tend powerfully to preserve us 
from foreign collisions, and to enable us tu pursue 
unidterruptedly our cherished policy ot “peace 
with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

Occupying, as we do, a more Commanding posi- 
tion among nations than at any former period, our 
duties and sesponsibilities to ourselves and to poste- 
rity are correspondingly increased. This will be the 
more obvious when we consider the vast additions 
which have been recently made to our territorial 
possessions, and their great importance and value. 

Within less than tour years the annexation ot 
Texas to the Union has been consummated; all 
contlicting title to the Oregon Territory south ofthe 
forty-uinth degree of north Jatitude, being all that 
was insisted on by any of ny predecrssors, has been 
adjusted; and New Mexico and Upper California 
have been acquired by treaty. The area of these 
several ‘Territories, according to a report caretully 

prepared by the Cominissioner of the General Land 
Otlice from the most authentic intormation in his 
possession, and whichis herewith transmitted, eon- 
tains one million one hundred and ninety-three 
thousand aud sixty-one square miles, or seven hun- 
dred and sixty-three tation live hundred and titty- 
nine thousand and forty acres; while the area of 
the remaining twenty-nine States, and the territory 
not yet organized into States east of the Rocky 
mountains, contains two million fitty-nine thousand 
five hundred and thirteen square miles, or thirteen 
hundred and eighteen mithon one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand ard (ifty-eight acres. 

These estimates show that the territories recently 
acquired, and over which our exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and dominion fave been extended, constitute 
a country more than halfas large as all that which 
was held by the United States before their acqui- 
sition. It Oregon be excluded from the estimate, 
there will still remain within the limits of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California, eight hundred ana 
filty-one thousand five hundred and ninety-eight 
square miles, or jive hundred and forty-five milhon 
twelve thousand seven hundred and twenty acres ; 
i being an addition equal to more than one-third oi 

all the territory owned by the United States before 
their acquisition; and, including Oregon, nearly as 
great an extent of territory as the whole of Europe, 
Russia only excepted. The Mississippi, so lately 
the trontier of our country, is now only its centre. 
With the addition of the tate acquisitions, the Uni- 
ted States are now estimated to be nearly as large 
as the whole of Europe. It is estimated by the 
superintendent of the coast survey, in the ac- 
companyin report, that the extent of the seacoast 
of Texas on the Gult ot Mexico, is upwards of four 
isix hundred and fifty mules; making the whole ex- 
‘tent of seacoast on the Pacitic one thousand six 
; hundred and twenty miles, and the whole extent 
on both the Pacitic and the Gulf of Mexico two 
thousand and twenty miles. ‘the length of the 
coast on the Atlantic from the northern limits ot 
the United States, around the Capes of Florida to 
the Sabine, on the eastern boundary of Texas, is 
estimated to be three thousand one hundred miles; 
so that the addition of seacoast, including Oregon, 
ig Very Nearly two-‘hirds as great as all we possess- 
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hundred miles; of the coast of Upper California, 
on the Pacific, of nine hundred aud seventy miles; 


855 thousand three hundred and seventy miles; 
eing nearly equal to one-half of the extent of coast 
which we possessed betore these acquisitions. We 
have now three great maritime fronts—on the At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacitic—making 
in the whole anextent of seacoast exceeding five 
thousand miles. ‘This is the extent of the seacoast 
of the United States, not including bays, sounds, 
and small irregularities of the main shore, and ot 
the sea islands. It these be included, the length of 
the shore line of coast, as estimated by the super- 
intendent of the coast survey, in his report, would 
be thirty-three thousand and sixty-three miles. 

It would be difficult to calculate the value of 
these immense additions to our territorial posses- 
sions. Texas lyingcontiguous to the western boun- 
dary of Louisiana, embracing within its limits a 
part of the navigable tributary waters of the Missis- 
sippi, and an extensive seacoast, could not long 
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and of Oregon, including the Straits of Fuca, of 


| ed betore; and excluding Oregon, is an addition of | 


New Mexico, though situated in the interior, and 
without a seacoast, is known to contain much ier- 
tile land, to abound in rich mines ot the precieus 
metals, and to be capable of sustaining a large po- 
pulation. From its position, itis the intermeuiate 
and connecting territory between our settlements 
and our possessions in Texas, and those on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Upper California, irrespective of the vast mineral 
wealth, recently developed there, holds at this day, 
in point of value aud importance to the rest of the 
Union, the same relation that Louisiana did, when 
that fine territory was acquired from France lorty- 
five years ago. Extending nearly ten degrees of 
latitude along the Pacific, and embracing the only 
sate and commodious harbors on that coast for many 
hundred miles, with a temperate climate, and an 
extensive interior of fertile lands, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to estimate its wealth until it shall be brought 
under the government of our Jaws, and its resources 
fully developed. From its position, it must come 
mand the rich commerce of China, of Asta, of the 
islands of the Pacific, of Western Mexico, of Cen- 
tral America, the Suuth American Slates, and of the 
Russian possessions bordering on that ocean. 

A great emporium will doubthss speedily arise 
on the California coast, which may be destined to 
rival in importance New Orleans selt. The depot 
of the vast commerce which must exist on the Pa- 
citic, will probably be at some point on the bay vf 
San Francisco, and will occupy the same relation 
to the whole western coast of that ocean, as New 
Orleans does to the Valley of the Mississippi and 
the gulf ot Mexico. ‘Tu tbis depot our numerous 
whale ships will resort with their cargoes, to trade, 
rent, and obtain supplies. This of itself will largely 
contribute to build up a city, which would svon 
become the centre of a great and rapidly increasing 
commerce. Situated on a sate harbor, suthcenuy 
capacious for all the navies as well as the marine 
of the world, and convenient to excellent umber 
for ship building, owned by the United States, it 
must become our great western naval depot. 

It was known that mines of the precious metals 
existed lo a considerable extent in Caliturnia at the 
time ef its acquisition. Recent discuveries render 
it probable that these mines are more extensive and 
valuable than was anticipated. The accounts of 
the abundance or gold in that territory are of such 
an extraordinary character as would scarcely com- 
mand benet were they not corroborated by the au- 
thenlic reports of officers inthe public service, who 
have visited the mineral district, and derived the 
facts which they detail from personal observation. 
Reluctant to credit the reports in general cireulauon 
as to the quantity of gold, the oflicer commanding 
our forces in Calitormia, visited the mineral district 
in July last, for tue purpose ot obtaining accurate 
jWutormation on the subject. His report to the War 
Department of the result of his examination, and 
the tacts obtained on the spot, is herewith laid be- 
tore Congress. When he visited the country, there 
were about tour thousand persons engaged in col- 
lecting gold. There is every reasun tu believe that 
the nuinber of persons so employed has since been 
augmented. The explorations already made war-e 
rant the belief that the supply is very large, and 
that gold is tound at various places in au extensive 
district of country. 

Information received from the officers of the na- 
vy and other sources, though not so iull and minute, 
confirm the eccounts of the commander ofour mal- 
itary force in Calitornia. It appears, also. from these 
re porte, that mines of quicksilver are fo. nd in the 

vicinily of the gold region. One of thet is now 
being worked, and is beneved to be amung the most 
productive in the world. 

The effects produced by the discovery of these 
rich mineral deposites, and the success which bas 
' attended the labors ot those who have resorted to 

them, have produced a surprising change in the 
state of affaits in California. Labor commands 2 
most exorbitant price, and all other pursuits but 
that of searching for the precious netais abandoned. 
Nearly the whole of the male population of the 
country have goneto the gold district. Ships ar- 
riving on the coast are deserted by their crews, and 
their voyages suspended tor want of sailors. Our 
commanding oll. cer there entertains apprebensions 
that soldiers cannot be kept in the pubic service 
without an increase of pay. Desertions in his com- 
mand have become frequent, and he reccommends 
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hase remained in the hands of a foreign power that those who shall withstandthe strong tempu- 


without endangering the peace of our southwestern 
' frontier. Her products in the vicinity of the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi must have sought a market 
| through these streams, running into and through 
our territory; and the danger of irritation and colli- 
sion of interests between Texas as a foreign State 
and ourselves would have been eminent, while the 
embarrassments in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween them must have been constant and unavoid- 
able. Had Texas fallen into tbe hands, or under 
the influence and control of a strong maritime or 
military foreign power, as she might have done, 


| . 
have been avoided by her voluntary and 


position, wasa natural and almost indispensable 
part of our territories. Fortunately, she has been 
restored to our country, and now constitutes one of 
the States of our confederacy, “upon an equal foot- 
ing with the original States.“ The salubrity of 
climate, the fertility of soil, peculiarly adapted to 
the production of some of our most valuable staple 
commoditics, and her commercial advaninses, 


must goon make her one of our most populous 
States. 


these dangers would have been still greater. They 


aceful | 
annexation to the United States. Texas, trom her 


lion, aud remain taithful, should be rewarded. 

This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing 
pursuit of it, have already caused in- Caliturnia an 
un „ rise in the price of the necessaries 
ot lite. 

That we may the more speedily and fully avail 
ourselves ot the undeveloped wealth of these mines, 
ii is deemed of vast importance that a branch of 
the mintof the United States be authorized to be 
established, at your present session, in Caliiornu. 
Among other signal advantages which would re- 
sult trom suchan establishinent would be that of 
raising the gold to its par value in that Territory. 
A branch mint of the United States at the great 
commercial depot on the west coast, would couvert 
into out own coin not only the gold derived trom 


our own rich mines, but also the bullion and spe- 


cie which our commerce may bring from the whole 
west coast of Central and South America. 

The west coast of America and the adjacent in- 
terior embrace the richest and best mines of Men- 
co, New Grenada Central America, Chill, and Peru. 
The bullion and specie drawn from these countries, 
and especially arom those of Western Mexico and 
Peru,to an awouit in value of many 
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lars, are now annually diverted and carried by the 
ships of Great Britain to her own ports, to be re- 
coi ted or used to sustain her National Bank, and 
thus contribute to increase her ability to command 
8 much ot the com merce of the world. If a branch 
mint be established at the great commercial point 
upon that coast, a vast amount of bulion and 
Specie Would flow thither tu be recoiled, and pass 
thence to New Orleans, New York, and other At- 
lautic cities. The amount of our constitutional 
currency at home would be greatiy increaseu, while 
its circulation abroad would be promoted. It is 
well known to our merchauts trading to China and 
the West coast of America, that great inconveni- 
ence and loss are experienced fom the fact that 
Our coins are not current at their par value in those 
countries. 

The powers of Europe, far removed from the 
west coast of America by the Atlantic ocean which 
Amtervenes, and by a tedious and dangerous DAVI- 
gaton around the southern cape of the continent 
oc America, can never successfully compete wiih 
the Uutied States in the ric und extensive com- 
rmerce whch is opened to us at so muci less cost by 
the acquisition of California. 

- The vast Importance and commercial advantages 
of Calitornia have heretuture reinained unde veiop- 
ed by the government of the country of which it 
constituted a part. Now that this fine province is 
@ part of our country, all the Suates of she Union, 
some more immediate and directiy than others, are 
deeply intererted in the speedy development of ns 
wealth and resources. Nu sectwn of our country 
is more interested, or will be more benefit-d, than 
the commercial, navigaung and manufacturing in- 
terests of the Eastern States. Our planting and 
farining interests in every part of the Union will be 
greatly benefited by it. As our commerce and 
navigation are enlarged and extended, our exports 
Ol agricultural products and of tmanutactures Will 
be increased; and in the new markets thus opened, 
they cannot fail to command remuuerating and 
protitable prices. l 

The acquision of California and New Mexico, the 
scttlementot the Oregon boundary, and the aunexa- 
tion of Texas, extending to the Rio Grande, are 
results which, combined, are of greater cunse- 
quence, aud will add more te the strength and 
wealth of the nation, han any which have preceded 
them since the adoption of the constitution. 
But to effect these great results, not only Califor- 
nia, but New Mexico, must be brought under the 
control of regularly organized governments, The 
existing condition of Caulonia, und of that part of 
New Mexico lying west of the Rio Grande, aud 
wi.hout the limits of Texas, imperiously demand 
that Congress should, at its present session, organize 
territorial governments over therm. 

Upon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
of peace with Mexico dn the thirueth of May las“, 
the temporary governments which had been esta- 
blished over New Mexico and Cal:turnia by our 
tuilitary and naval Coumnanders, by virtue of the 
rights of war, ceased to derive any obligatury torce 
Irom that source of authority; and having been 
ceded to the United States, all goverinnent an. 
control over them uuder the authority of Mex. co 
had ceased to exist. 

impressed with the necessity of establishing 
territurial governments over them, I recommended 
the subject to the favorable consideration ot Con- 
gress ın My Message cumimunicabing the ratilied 
treaty of peace, on the sixth of July last, aud in- 
voked their action at that session. Congress ad- 
journed without making auy provision tor their 
goveroment. The inhabitants, by the tranefer of 
their country, had becuine entitled to. the bew fits 
ot our laws and cousitution, aud yet were leit 
without any regularly organized governinent— 
Since that time, the very limited power possessed 
by the Execuuve has been exercized to preserve 
and protect them frum the inevitable consequences 
ofa state of auarchy. The only government which 
remained was that established by the military au- 
thority during the war. Regarding this to be a de 
Jacto government. and that vy the presumed con- 
seut vt the inhabitants it might be continued tem- 
porarily, they were advised to conform and submit 
to st tor the short intervening period before Con- 
gress would again assemble anu could legislate on 
the subject. Tue views eutertained by the Execu- 
tive on this point are contained in a communica- 
tion of the Secretary of State, dated the seventn of 
October last, which was furwarded for publication 
to California and New Mexico, a copy of which is 
berewith transinitted. 

The smail military force of the regular army, 
which was serving within the limits of the ac- 
quired territories at the close of the war, was re- 
tained in them, and additional forces have been 
ordered there for the protection of the inhabitants, 
and tu preserve and secure the rights and interests 
of the United Statas. i 
. Nu revenue has been or could be collected at the 
prts in Calitornia, because Congress failed to au- 
tüuorize the establishment of custum-houses, or the 
appointment of officers ſor that purpose. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, by a circular let- 
ter addressed to collectors of the customs, on the 
seventh day of October last,a copy of which is 
herewith transmitted, exercised all the power with 
which he was invested by law. 

In pursuance of the act of the fourteenth of August 
last, extending the benefit of our post office laws to 
the people of California, the Postmaster General 
has appointed two agents, who have proceeded, the 
one to California, and the other to Oregon, with au- 


tuority to make the necessary arrangements foa 
carrying ily provisions into ellect. 

The monchly line of man steamers from Panama 
to Astoria has been required tu “stop aud deliver 
and take mails at San D.egu, Monterey, and Sau 
Francisco.” These mail sicainers, conuected by th. 
Isthmus Of Panama with the line of mail sleamets 
on the Atlantic between New York aud Chagres, 
wilt establish a regular mail communication with 
Calitoruia. f $ 

ke as our solemn duty to provide, with the least 
pracucable delay, tor New mexico and Caiitormia, 
regularly organized territorial governments. Tue 
cu uses of the milure to do this at the last session vi 
Congress are well known, aud deeply to be regret- 
ted, With the opening prospects ul iucreased pros- 
perity aud nutionul greatness which the acquisition 
of these rich and exleusive territorial possessiolls 
alfurds, bow irrational it would be to lurego or to 
reject these advantages, by the agitation uf a do- 
Ineslic question which is Ccoeval wilh the exist 
ence ol vur government itsell, and to endanger vy 
internal strites, geugrapbical divisions and ucated 
contests fur pulitical power, or lor any ublier cause, 
tho harmouy of the glorious Union vt our confede- 
rated Slates; that Uniun Winch biuds us tugether as 
one peuple, and which tor sixty years has been 
our shield and protection against every danger. ln 
the eyes ot the world and of posterity, how trivial 
and insignificant wilt be ail vur interval divisions 
and struggles compared with the preservation ol 
this Umou of the States in all its vigor and witu all 
its countless biessings ! 

No patriot would tument and excite geographical 
and sectional divisions.. No lover of his country 
would deliberately calculate the value of the Union. 
Future generations would look in amazement upon 
the tully of such a course. Other nations at the 
present day would look upon it with astonishment; 
and such of them as desire to maintain and perpe- 
tuate thrones and muuarchical or aristocraiical 
principles, will view it with exultation and delight, 
because in it they will see the elemehts of faction, 
which they hope must ultimately overturn our sys- 
tem. Ours is the great example Of a prosperous 
aud free self-governed republic, commanding the 
adiniration aud the imitation of all the lovers of 
tree doi throughout the world. How solemn, there- 
fore,is the duty, bow impressive the cali upon us 
and upon ali parts of our country, to cultivate a 


patriotic spirit of harmony, ot good fellowship, of 


compromise and mutual cencess. on, in the adin n- 
istration of the incomparable system ut government 
lorined by our fathers iu the midst of almost insu- 
perable diflicuities, and trausmitted to us, with the 
injunclion that we should enjoy its blessings and 
hand it down unimpaired to those who may come 
after us ! 

In view of the hi zh and responsible duties which 
we owe to ourselves and to mankind, I trust you 
may be able, at your present session, to approach 
the adjustment of’ the only domesuc question 
which periously threatens, or probably ever can 
threaten, to disturb the harmony and successtul 
operation of our system. | f ` 

The immensely valuable possessions of New 
Mexico and California are already inhabited by a 
considerable popula ion. Attracted by their great 
fertility, tbeir mineral wealth, their commercial 
advantages und the salubnty ofthe climate, emi- 
grants fiom the older states, in great numbers, are 
already preparing to seek new homes in thece invi- 
ting regions. l 

Shall the dissimilarity of the domestic institutions 
in the different states prevent us from providing 
for them suitable governments? These insututions 
existed at the aduptiun of the constitution, but the 
obstacles which they inlerposed was overcome by 
that spirit Of comprotnise which is now inveked. 
In a conflict of opinions or ot interesta, real or im- 
aginary, between different sections of our country, 
neither can justly demand all which it might (e- 
sire to obtain, Each, in the true spirit of our in- 
stitutions, shouid concede something to the other. 

Our gallant torces in the Mexican war, by whose 
patriotic and unparalleled deeds ot arms we obtain- 
ed these possessions as an indemnity for our just 
demands against Mexico, were composed of citizens 
who belonged to no one State or section of our 
Union. They were men from slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States, tram the North and the South, 
‘trom the East and the West. They were all com- 
| panions-in-arms and fellow- citizens of the same 

common country, engaged in the same common 
cause. When prosecuting that war, they were bre- 
thren and friends, and shared alike with each other 
common toils, dangers, and sufferings. Now, when 
their work is ended, when peace is restored, and 
they return again to their houres, put off the habili- 
ments of war, take their places io society, and re- 
sume their pursuits tn civil life, surely a spirit of 
harmony and concession, and of«qual regard for the 
rights of all and of allsections of the Union ought to 
prevail in providing governments for the acquired 
territories—the truits of their common service. The 
whole people of the U. States and of every State con- 
tributed to defray the expenses ot that war; and it 
would not be just tor any one section to exclude 
another from all participation in the acquired te! ri- 
tory. This would not be in cousunance with the 
just system of government which the framers of the 
constitution adopted. 

The question is believed to be rather abstract 
than practical, whether slavery ever can or would 
exist in any poreon of the acquired territory, even 
if it were le 


States themselves. From the naturo of the climate 


to the option of the slaveholding: 


and productions, in much the larger portion of it, 
itis certa n it could never exist; and in the re- 
mainder, the probabilities are it would not. But 
however this may be, the question, involving, as it 
does, a principle of equality of rights of the sepa- 
rate and several States, as equal co-partners in the 
confederacy, should not be disregarded. 

In organizing governments over these Territo- 
ries, no duty imposed on Congress by the constitu- 
tion, requires that they shouid legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery, while their power to do so is not 
only seriously qnestioned, but denied by many of 
the soundest expounders of that instrument. Whe- 
ther Congress shall legislate or not, the people of 
the acquired Territories, when assembled in con- 
vention to form State constitutions, will possess 
the sole and exclusive power to determine for them- 
selves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within 
their limits. 

If Congress should abstain from interfering with 
the question, the people of these territories will be 
left tree to adjust it as they may think proper when 
they apply for admission as States into the Union. 
No enactment of Congress could restrain the people. 
of any of the sovereign States of the Union, old or 
new, north or south, slaveholding or non-slavehold- 
ing, from determining the character of their own 
domestic institutions as they may deem wise and 
proper. Any and all the States pussess this right, 


and Congress canrot deprive them of it. The peo-. 


ple ot Georgia might, if they chose, so alter their 
constitution as to abolish slavery within its limits; 
and the people of Vermont might so alter their 
constitution as to admit slavery with'n its limits.— 
Both States would possess the right; though, as all 
know, it is not probabile that either would exert it. 

It is tortunate fur the peace and harmony of the 
Union that this question is in its nature temporary, 
and can only continue for the brief period which 
will intervene betore California and New Mexico 
may be admitted as States into the Union. From 
the tide of population now flowing into them, it is 
highly probable that this will soon occur. 


Considering the several States and the citizens of | 


the several States as equals, and entitled to equal 
rights under the constitution, if this were an origi- 
nal question, it might well be insisted on that the 
principle of non-interference is the true ductrine, 
and that Congress could not, tn the absence of any 
express grant of power, interfere with their relative 
tights. Upon a great emergency, however, and 
under menacing dangers to the Union, the Missouri 
com promise hne in respect to slavery was adopted. 
The same line was extended further west in the 
acquisition ot Texas. After an acquiescence of 
nearly thirty years in the principle of com promise 
recognised and established by these acts, and to 
avoid the danger to the Union which might follow 
if it were now disregarded, I have heretofore ex- 
pressed the opinionthat that line of compromise 
should be extended on the parallel of thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes from the western boundary of 
Texas, where it now terminates, to the Pacilic 
ocean. This is the middle ground of compromise, 
upon which the different sections of the Union may 
meet, as they have heretofore met. If this be cone, 
itis confidently believed a large majority of the 
people of every section of the country, however 
widely their alstract opinions on the subject of 
slavery may differ, would cheerfully and patrioti- 
cally acquiesce in it, and peace and harmony would 
again fill our borders. 

The restriction north of the line was only yielded 
in the case of Missouri and Texas upon a principle 
of compromise, made necessary tor the sake of pre- 
serving the harmony, and possibly the existence of 
the Union. 7 

It was upon these considerotions that at the close 
of your last session, I gave my sanction to the prine 
ciple of the Missouri compromise line, by approve 
ing and signing the bill toestablish “the Territorial 
government of Oregon.“ From a sincere decire to 
preserve the harmony of the Union, and in deter- 
ence for the acts of my predecessors, I felt con- 
strained to yield my acquiesence to the extent to 
which they had gone in compromising this delicate 
and dangerous qi stion.. But if Congress shall now 
reverse the decision by which the Missouri com- 
promise was effected, and shall propose to extend 
the restriction over the whole territory, south as 
well as north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes, it will cease to be a compromise,and 
must be regarded as an original question. 

It Congress, instead of observing the course of 
non-interterence, leaving the adoption of their own 
domestic institutions to the people who may in- 
habit these Territories; or if, instead of extending the 
Missouri compromise line to the Pacific. shall pre- 
fer to submit the legal and constitutional questions 
wirich may arise to the decision of the judicial tri- 
bunals, as was pruposed in a bill which passed the 
Senate at your last session, an adjustment may be 
effected iu this mode. It the whole subject be re- 
terred to the judiciary, all parts of the Union should 
cheerfully acquiesce in the final decision of the 
tribunal created by the constitution for the settle- 
ment of all questions which may arise under the 
constitution, treaties, and laws of the U.ited States, 

Congress is earnestly invoked, for the sake of the 
Union, its harmony, and our continued prosperity 
as a Nation, to adjust at its present session this, the 
only dangerous question which lies in our path— 
if not in some one of tne modes suggested, in some 
other which may be 1 ( 

In anticipation of the establishment of regular 
governments over the acquired territories, a joint 
commission ofZofticers ot the army and navy has 
been ordered to proceed to the coast of California 


e 
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and Oregon, for the purpose of making reconnois- 
sances and a report as to the proper sites tor the 
erection of furtitications or other defensive works 
on land, and ot suitable situations fur naval stations. 
The information which may be expected trom a 
scientific and skilful examination of the whole tace 
ot the coast will be eminently useful to Congress, 
whenthey come to consider the propriety of ma- 
king appropriations fur those great national ob- 
Jeeg. Proper detences on land will be necessary 
for the security and protection of our possessions; 
and the establishment of navy yards, and a dock 
tor the repair and construction of vessels, will be 
important aliko to our navy and commercial 
marine, Without such estabiishments, every ves- 
s-l, whether of the navy or of the merehaut ser- 
vice, requiring repair, must, at great expense, 
come round Cape Ilorn to one of our Atlantic 
yards for that purpose. With such establishments, 
vessels, it is believed, may be built as cheaply in 
Caliturnie as upon the Atlautic coast. They would 

tve employment to mauy of our enterprising ship- 
binldets and mechanics, and greatly facilitate aud 
Cularge our commerce in the Paciſic. 

As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, 
copper, and quicksilver existin New Mexico and 
Calitornia, aud that nearly all the lands where they 
are tound belong to the United States, itis deemed 
important to the public interests that provision be 
made for a geological and mineralogical exaimina- 
tion of these regions. Measures should be adopted 
tə preserve the inineral lands, especially such ar 
Coutain the precious metals, for the use of the 
United State-; ur if brought into market, to sepa- 
rate them from the farming lan ds, and dispose of 
them iu such manner as to secure a large return of 
money to the treasury, und at the saine time lead 
tothe development of their wealth by individual 
proprietors aud purchasers. ‘Todo this, it will be 
necessary lu provide for an immediate survey and 
location of the lots. If Congres sshou d dvem it 
Proper to dispose uf the mineral lands, they should 
be sold iusmull quantities, and ata fixed minimum 

rice. . 

j I recommened that surveyor generals’ offices be 
authorized to be established an New Mexico and 
Calitornia, and provision made fur surveying and 
bringing the public mauds into market at the eariiest 
practicavie period. In disposing of these lands, I re- 
cuinmend that the right of pre-emption be secured, 
aud liberul grants made to the early emigrants who 
ha ve settled or may sctle upon them. 

It will be important to extend our revenue laws 
over these Territories, and especially over Califur- 
nia, at an early period. There is already a consi- 
derable commerce with Calitornia; and until ports 
of entry shall be established and cullectors appuint- 
ed, no revenue cau be received. 

If these and other necessary and proper measures 
be adopted tor the development of the wealth and 
resuurces of New Mexico and Calitoruia,and regular 
Territorial governmeuts be established over them, 
such will probably be the rapid enlargement of vur 
commerce and navigation, and such the addition to 
the national wealth, that the present generation 
may live to witness the controlling commercial and 
monetary power of the world transferred frum 
London and other European em poriumsto the city 
vi New York. . 

The apprehehsions which were entertained by 
some of vur statesmen, in the earlier periods of the 
government, that our system was incapable of ope: 
rating with sullicient energy and success over 
largesy extended territorial limits, and that if this 
were ullem pled, it would fall to pieces of its own 
Weakness, have been dissipated by our experience. 
By the division ot power between the States and 
federal government, the latter is found to operate 
with as much energy in the extremes as in the cen - 
tre. It is us eflicient in the remotest of the thirty 
States which now compose the Union, as it was in 
the thirteen States which ſormed our constitution. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted, whether, if our 
piven! population had been confined within the 

hints of the original thirteen States, the teudencies 
to centrabzation and consolidation would not have 
been such as lo have encroached upon the essential 
reserved rights of the States, and thus to have made 
the federal government a widely different one, 
practically, tiom what itis in theory, aud was in- 
tended tu be by its framers. So far from enter- 
taining apprehensions of the safety of our system 
by the extension uf our territory, the belief is conti- 
dently entertained that each new Stale gives 
strength and an additional guaranty for the preser- 
vation of the Union itself. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thirteenth 
article of the trealy of peace, triendship, limits,and 
selilement, with the rdpublic of Mexico, and ob the 
act ot July the twenty-ninth, 1818, claims of our 
citizens which had been “already hiquidated and 
decided against the Mexican republic, amounting, 
with the interest thereun, to two million twenty- 
three thousand eight hundred and tutrty-two dol- 
Jars and filly-one cents, have been liquidated and 
paid. There remain to be paid of these claline, 
seventy-tuur thousand one hundred and ninety- 
two dollars and twenty-six centa. 


Congress at its last session having made no pro- 
vision for executing the fifteenth article of the 
treaty, by which the United States assume to make 
satisiuction for the “unliquidated claims” of our 
citizens against Mexico, to an amount not exceed- 
Ang three and a quarter milhons of dollars,” the 
Subject is sgan recommended to your tavurable 
consideration. 


The exchauge of ratifications of the treaty with 
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Mexico took place on the thiertieth of May, 1818. 
Within one year after that time, the commissivuer 
and surveyor which each goverument supulates to 
appoint, are required to meet “at tue port of San 
Diego, aud proceed to run and mark the said bouu- 
dary in its Whole course to the mouth of the R o 
del Norte.“ It will be seen trom this provision, 
that the period within which a cominissiouer and 
surveyor of the respective governments aru lo megl 
at San. Diego, will expire on the thirtieth of May, 
1849. Congress, at the close of its last session, Made 
an appropriation foc “the expenses of running und 
marking the boundary line“ between the two coun- 
tries, but did not fix the amount of salary which 
suould be paid to the commissioner and surveyor 
to De appotuted on the part of tie Untied States. 
[t is desirable that the amount of compensation 
which they suali receive should be prescribed by 
law, and not ieit, as at present, to Executive dis- 
Cretion. 

Measures were adopted at the earliest practicable 
period to organize the “Territorial goverument of 
Oregon,” as autuorized by the act of the lourteenth 
ul August last. Ihe governor and marshal of the 
Territory, accom patited by a smail military escort, 
lett the trontier oi Missouitin September last, aud 
took the southern route, by the way of Sauta Fe 
and the river Gila, to Calturnia, with tue intenuon 
ol pro@eeding thence in vne of our vessels of war to 
their destination. ‘he guveruor was tulty advised 
of the great importance of bis early arrival in the 
country, and it is cuntisentiy believed that be may 
reach Oregon in the latter part of the present month 
or early in the next. Ine other ulhcers tor the 
Territory have pruceeded by eea. 

In the month of Muy last, I communicated infor- 
mation to Congress that au Indian war bad broken 
out in Oregon, and recommended thal aut,ority be 
given to raise an adequate number of volunteers tu 
proceed without delay lo the assistance of vur tel- 
low citizens mi that Territory. Ihe authority tu 
caise such a torce not having been granted by Con- 
less, as soon as their services could be dispensed 
with in Mexico, orders were issued to Ue regiment 
of mounted miemen to proceed to Jeiletson Bar- 
Tacks, in vil>suuri, and to prepare Lo march for Oiv- 
SUN as oO as the necesrary piovieiolis could be 
made. Shortly before it was ready tu tnarch, it Was 
arrested by the provisions of the act passed by Con- 
Sress up the last day of the last seselon, which 
directed that all the noncommissioned Otlicers, 
musicians, and privates uf that reguuent, wuo had 
been iu service in Mexico, should, upon their ap- 
plicauon, be entitled tu be discharged. The ett ct 
vf this provision Was lo disband the rank aud file oi 
the regiment, and vetore their places could be tilcd 
by recruits, ine Season had so tar advanced Lual Ll 
Was imn practicable to proceed until tue vpeulug uf 
the next sprig. 


In the muntn of October last, the accompanying | 
i ceight hundred and eleven thousand nine hundred 
j and seventy dollars and three cents. 


communication Was received trom the guvernor vl 
the temporary government ot Oregon, giving intor- 
ination ot tue cuununuance Of the indianu disturball- 
Ces, and of the destlution and delenceless cundi- 
uon of the innhabilanws. Orders were unmediately 
transmitted tlo the commander of our syuadrun m 
the Pucitic, to despatch tu their assistance u part of 
tue navai forces ou taat station, to furnish thein with 
arins ulld aminumtuon, and to continue to give them 
such aid and protection as the navy could allora, 
unul the army could reach the country. 


It is the policy of humanity, and one which has 
always been pursued by the United States, to cùl- 
tivale the guod will of tne aboriginal trives ut this 
continent, and to-restruin tuem from making war, 
and indulging in excesses, by oid meaus, rather 
than by torce, -lhat tuis could bave been dole with 
the tribes in Oregon, nad that Territory been 
brought under the guvernment of our laws at an 
earlier period, aud had suitable measures been 
adopt. d by Congress, such as now exist in our in- 
tetcourse WIH the other Indian tribes Within our 
litnits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, the immediate 


dians Of Uregou ts represented to lave been, the 
lung delay of tne United States iu making to them 
svime tilling compensation, iu such arucics as they 
wanted, tur the country DOW occupied by our eune 


r 


sam be appropriated to enable these agents to cul- 
uvate friendly relutiolis with them. If this be done, 
the presence of a small miiitary force will be all 
that is necessary lo keep them in check, and preserve 
peace. 

I recommend that similar provisions be made as 
regards the tribes inhabiting northern Texas, New 
Mexico, Calitornia, and the extensive region lying 
between our seitlemenis in Mis-ouri and these pos- 
sessions, as the most eflecuve means of preserving 
pesce upon our borders, and within the recently 
acquired territories. : 

he Secretary of the Treasury will present in his 
annual report a highly satisfactory statement of the 
coudition of the finances. 

The imports for the tiscal year ending on the thir- 
tieth of June last were of the value of one hundred 
and fifty-four million nine hundred and seventy--ev- 
en thousand eight hundred and seventy-six dollars;of 
which the amount ex porte d was twenty-one mill: on 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand and ten 
dollars, leaving one hundred and thirty-three mithon 
ght hundred and forty nine tuvusand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars iu the country fur domes- 
lic use. 

Tre value of the exports for the same period was 
one hundred and fifty-tuur mulwn thirty-two thou- 
sand one hundred und thinty-vue dollars, consistin 
of domesuc productions amounting to one hundre 
and thirty-two million nine hundred and tour tbhu- 
sane one hundred and twenty-one dollars, and 
twénty-one million one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand and ten dellare of foreign articles. i 

The receiptsinto the treasury tor the same period, 
exclusive of loans, amounted to thirty-five milhon 
four hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars and fitty-nine cents; af which there 
was derived from customs thirty-one million seven 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand and seventy del- 
lars and ninety-six cents; from sales of public lands, 
three million three hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-two dollars und tiny si- 
cents; and from miscellaneous and incidental suur- 
ces, three hundred and fit: y-one thousand and thirty. 
seven dollars and seven cents. 

It will be perceived that the revenue from cus- 
toms tor the las: fiscal year exceeded by seven hun- 
dred and tifty-seven thousand and seventy dollars 
and ninety-six cents the estimate of the Secretary 
ot the Treasury in bis last annual report; and that 
the aggregate receiptsduritig the same period from 
customs, lands, aud miscellaneous sources, also ex- 
ceeded the estimate by the sum of five buudred and 
thirty-six thousand seven hundred and titty dollars 
and titty nine cents—indicating, however, a very 
Near approach in the estimate to the ac: ual result. 

Fhe expendit res during the fiscal yeas ending 
on the thirtieth of June last, including thore tor the 
war, and exclusive ol payments of principal and 
Interest for the publ'c debt, were forty-two unllion 


It is estimated that the receipts into the treasury 
for the fiscal year eudmyg on the thirtieth of June, 
1849, including the balance in the treasury on the 
first of July last, will amount to the sum of titty- 
seven million forty-eight thousand nine hundred 
and sixty nine dollars and ninety cents; of which 
thirty-two millions of dollars, it is estimated, wili 
be derived from customs; three millions of dollars 
from the sales of the public lands; and one milhon 
two hunvred thousand dollars from muscellancous 
and incidental sources, including the premium 
upon the lonu, and the amount paid and to be paid 
into the treasury on account of military contribu. 
lions in Mexico, and the-sales ol arms and vessels 
and other public property, rendered unnecessary 
for the use of tbe government by the termination 
of the war; and twenty million six hundred and 
Ninety-five thousand four hundred and thirly-fhve 
dollars and thirty cents from loans already nego- 
tiated, including treasury notes funded, which, to- 
gether with the balance in the treasury on the first 
of July last, make the sum estimated. 

The expenditures for the same period, including 
the necersery payment on accuunt of the principal 
and interest of the public debt, and the principal 
and interest of the first instalment due to Mexico 


Krauts, Which the Ludians claimed, and over which on the thirtieth of May next, and other expendi- 


E oniy cause of the existing hostility of the ine 
{ 


they tocmerly roamed. 


1 his cumpensation bud | tures growing out ot the war, to be paid during the 


been promised to them by the temporary govern- | present year, willamount, including the remmburse- 
meut established in Oregon, but its fulfiluicat had ; Ment of treasury notes, to the sum of fitty-tour 
bean postponed trom tlie to time, tor heariy two million one hundred and ninety-üve thousand two 


erument over the country. 


re dicse by plunder and massacre, which finaily ied 
to the present ditticullies. 


possession of by vur citizens, Would have salistied 
the Luuians, and have prevented we war. A sinall 
umount properly distributed, It is contidently be- 
lieved, Would suun restore quiet In tuis ludian 
war out ſellow- citizens of Oregon have been com- 
pelled to take the neid in their own detence, have 
per ior med valuable military services, and beeu sub- 
Jected io expenses which have fallen heavily upon 
them. Jusuce damands that provision should be 
made by Congress lo compensate thein for their 
services, and tu refund to them the necessary ex- 
penses which they have incurred. 


ee a 


A lew thousand dollars in suitable presents, as a 
coi pensation fur the country which bad been taken penditures fur the next fircal year. The expendi- 


years, whust hove who made it bad been anxiously | hundred and seventy five dollars and six cents; 
Wolting tur Congress to establish a teriiioflal guv- | leaving an estimated balance in the treasury on 
The Indians became at | the first of July, 1849, of two milſion eight hundred 


L ugth distrusttul of their good faith, and sought and filly-itree thousand six hundred aud ninety- 
| tour dollars and eighiy-four Cents. 


The Secretary of the Treasury will present, as re- 
quired by law, the estimate of the receipts aud ex- 


tures as estimated for that year are thirty-three mil- 
lion two hundred and thirteen thousand one hundred 
and fifty-two dollars and seventy-three cents. in- 
cluding three million seven hundred and mnety- 
nine thousand one hundred and two dollars and 
eighteen cents fur the interest on the public debt, 
and three million five hundred and forty thousand 
dollars forthe principal and interest due to Mexico 
on the thirlicth of May, 1850; leaving the sum of 
twenty-five million eight hundred and seventy- 
tour thousand and fifty dollars and thirty-five cents; 
which, it is believed, will be ample fur ine ordinary 


i repeat the recommendation heretofore made to! peace expenditures; 
Cong ters, that provision be made tur the appoints | 
‘ment of a suitable number of Indian agents to re-; such during the pistyear as fully to meet the pub- 
side among the tribes of Oregon, and tuata small! 


Tue operations of the tariff act of 1846 have been 


lic ex pectauon, and to conlirm the opinion hereto» 


wee we 
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fore expressed of the wisdom of the change in our 
Je venue rystem which was efficied by it. The 
receipts under it into the treasury for the first fiscal 
83 after ite enaciment exceeded by the sum of 
ve millions forty four thousand tour hundred and 
three dollars and nine cents the amount collected 
Guring the last fiscal year under the tariff act of 
1842, ending the thirtieth of June, 1846. The total 
revenue realized from the commencement of its 
Operation, on the first of December, 1846, until the 
Clouse of the last quarter, on the thirtieth of Septem- 
r last, being twenty two months, was fillygsix 
Million six hundred and fifty four thousand five 
hundred and sixty three dollars and seventy nine 
cents—being a much larger sum than was ever 
betoro received from duties during any equal pe- 
Wiod under the tariff acts of 1824, 1828, 1832, and 
1812. Whilst by the repeal of highly protective 
and prohibitory duties the revenue has been in- 
creased, the taxes on the people have been dimin- 
asled. They havo been relieved from the heavy 
amounts with which they were burdened under 
former laws in the form of increased prices or 
bounties, paid to favored classes and pursuits. 


The predictions which were made, that the tariff 


act of 1846 would reduce the amount of revenue 
below that collected under the ast of 1812, aud 
Would prostrate the Dusiuess and destroy the pros- 
Pperity of the country, have not been veritied. With 
an increased and increasing revenue, the finances 
are in a highly flourishing condition. Agriculture, 
Commerce, and navigation, are prospervus; the 
Prices of manufactured tabrics, and of other pro- 
ducts, are much less injuriously atlected than was 
to have been anticipated, from the unprecedented 
revulsions, which, during the last and the present 
year, have overwhelmed the industry and paralyz- 
ed the credit and commerce of so many great aud 
enlightened nations of Europe. 

Severe commercial revulsions abroad have al- 
ways heretofore operated w depress, and often to 
affect disastrously, almost every branch of American 
industry. The temporary depression of a portion 
or our manutacturivug interests is the effect of for- 
e:gn causes, and is far less severe than has prevail- 
ed on all former similar occasions. 

It is believed that, levking to the great aggregate 
of all our interests, the whole country was never 
more prosperous than at the present period, and 
never mate rapidly advancing in Wealth and popu- 
lation. Neither the foreign war in which we have 
been involved, nor the loans which have absurbed 
so large a portion of our capital, nor the commmer- 
cial revulsion in Great Britain in 1817, nor the pa- 
ralysis of credit and commerce thruugnout Europe 
in 1818, have affected-injuriously to any considera- 
ble extent any of the great interests of the country, 
or arrested our onward march to greatness, wealth 

and power. 7 

Had the disturbances in Europe not occurred 

our commerce would undoubtedly have been sti 


| absence of this system, have been made the basis 
jot augmented bank paper issues, probably to an 
amount not less than sixty or reventy millions of 


dollars, producing, as an inevitable consequence ot 
an inflated currency, extravagant prices for a time, 
and wild speculation, which must have been follow- 
ed,on the reflux to Europe, the succeeding year,of so 
much of that specie, by the prostration of the busi- 
ners of the country, the suspension or the banks, 
and most extensive bankruptcies. Occurring, as 
this would have done, at a period when the country 
was engaged in a foreign war; when considerable 
loans of specie were required for distant disburse- 
ments, and when the banks, the fiscal agents of the 
government, and the depositories of its money, were 
suspended, the public credit must have sunk. and 


many millions of dollars, as was the case during the 


war of 1812, must have been sacrificed in discounts 
upon loans, and upon the depreciated paper cur- 
rency which the government wuuld hava been 
com pelled to use. 

Under the operations of the constitutional trea- 
sury, not a dollar has been lost by the depreciation 
ofthe currency. The loans required to prosecute 
the war with Merico were negouated by the Secre- 
lary of the Lreasury above par, realizing a large 
premium to the government. The restraining 
lle ct of the system upon the tendencies to exces- 
sive paper issues by banks has raved the govern- 
ment from heavy losses, and thonsands of our 
business men from bankruptey and ruin. The 
wisdom of the system has been tested, by the expe- 
rience of the last two years; and it is tie dictate ot 
sound policy that it should remain undisturbed. 
fhe moditications in some of the details of this 
Measure, involving none of its essential principles, 
heretutore recommended, are again presented for 
your favorable consideration. 

In my message of the sixth of July last, trans- 
mitting to Congress the ratiticd treaty of peace wit 
Mexico, | recommended the adopuio of measures 
for the speedy payment of the public debt. In reit- 
erating that recommendation, I reter yuu to the con- 
siderations presented in that message in its support. 
The public debi, including that authorized to be 
negoliated, in pursuance of existing laws, and in- 
cluding treasury notes, amounted at that time to 
sixty-five million seven hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars and forty- 
one cents. z 

Funded stock of the United States, amounting to 


about halfa million of dollars, has been purchased, 


as authorized by law, since that period, and the 


public debt has thus been reduced; the details oi 
which will be presented in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The estimates of expenditures for the next fiscal 
year, submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it is believed will be ample for all necessary purpo- 
ses. Ifthe appropriations made by Congress sha l 


more extended, and would have added s'ill more ko not exceed the amount estimated, the means in the 
the national wealth and public prosperity. But not- | treasury will be sufficient to defray all the expenses 


Withstanding these disturbances, the operations of 
the revenue system established by the tariff act of 


1846 have been so generally beneficial to luc guverte 
ment and the business of the country, that no 
change in its provisions is demanded bg a wise 
public policy, aud none is recomuieuded. 

The operations of the constitutional treasury 
established by the act of the sixth of August, 1816, 
in the receipt, custody, and disbursement ot the 

ublic money, have continued to be success ſul.— 

nder this system the public finances have been 
carried through a foreign war, involving the neces- 
sity of louns and extraordinary expenditures, and 
requiring distant transieds and disbursements, with- 
out embarrassment, and no loss has occurred ot any 
of the public money deposited under its provisions, 

Whilst it has proved to be safe and useful to the 
government, its ellects have been most beneficial 
upon the business of the country. It has tended 
powerfully lo secure an exemption from that intla- 
tion and tluctuatiun ot the paper currency, so inj u- 
rious to domestic industry, and rendering so uncer- 
tain the rewards of labor, and it is believed has 
largely contributed to preserve the whole country. 
froin a serious commercial revulsion, such as otten 
occurred under the bank deposite system. In the 
year 1847 there was a revulsion in the business of 
Great Britain of great extent and intensity, which 
was followed by tailures in that hingdum unprece- 
dented in number and amount of losses. I his is 
believed to be the first instance when such disas- 
trous bankruptcies, occuring in a country. with 
which we havesucli extensive commerce, produced 
little or no injurious effect upon our trade or cur- 
rency. We remained but litile affected in our 
money market, and our business and industry were 
still prosperous and progressive. 
wVuring the present year, nearly the whole conti- 

“nent of Europe has been convulsed by civil war 
and revolutions, attended by numerous bankrupt- 
cies, by an unprecedented fall in their public secu- 
ritics, and an almost universal paralysis of com- 
merce and industry; and yet, although our trade 
and the prices of our pruducts must have been 
somewhat unfavorably aitected by these causes, we 
have escaped a revulsion, our money market is 
comparatively easy, and public and private credit 
have advanced and improved. 

It is confidently believed that we have been saved 
from their ettect by the salutary operation of the 
constitutional treasury. It is-certain, that if the 
twenty four millions of specie imported into the 

country during the tiscal year, ending on the thir- 
licth of June, 1517, had gone into the banks, as to a 
great extent it must have done, it would, in the 


of the government; to pay off the next instalment o 
three millions of dollars to Mexico, which will fall 
due on the thirtieth of May next; and stilla con- 
siderable surplus wiil remain, which thould be a;; - 
plied to the further purchase of the public stock and 
reduction of the debt. Should enlarged appropria- 
tions be made, the necessary consequence will be to 
postpone the payment of the debt. Though our 
debt, as compared with that of most other nations, is 
small, it is our true policy, and in harmony with the 
genius of our institutions, that we should present to 
the world the rare spectacle of a great republic, 
possessing vast resources and wealth, wholly ex- 
empt from public indebtedness. This would add 
suli more to our strength, and igive to us a still 
more commanding position among the nations of 
the earth. i 

The public expenditures should be economical, 
and be contined to such necessary objects as are 
clearly within the powers of Congress. All such 
as are not absolutely demanded shuuld be postpon- 
ed, and the payment of the public debt at the ear- 
liest practicable period should be a cardinal princi- 
ple of our public policy. 

For the reason assigned in my last annual mes- 
sage, I repeatthe recommendation that a branch of 
the mint of the United States be established at the 
city ot New York. The importance of this mea- 
sure is greatly increased by the acquisition of the 
rich mines of the precious metals in New Mexico 
and Calitornia, and especially in the latter. 

I repeat the recommendation, heretoiore made, 
in favor of the graduation and reduction of the 
price of such of the public lands as have been long 
otfered in the market, and have remained unsold, 
and in favor of extending the rights of pre-emption 
to actual cettlers on the unsurveyed as well as the 
surveyed lands. 

The condition and operationsof the army, and the 
state of other branches of the public service under 
the supervision of the War Department, ure satis- 
tuctorily presented in the accompanying report of 
the Secretary ot War. i 

On the return of peace, our forces were with- 
drawn from Mexico, and the volunteers and that 
portion of the regular army engaged tor the war 
were disbanded. Orders have been issued for sta- 
tioning the furcesot our permanent establishment 
at various positions in ourextended country, where 
troops may be required. Owing to the remoteness 
ot some of these positions, the detachments have noi 
yet reached their destination. Notwithstanding the 
extension of the limits of our country and the forces 
required in the new territories, it is contidently be- 


_lieved hat our present military establishment is 
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sufficient for all exigencies, so long as our peaceful 
relations remain undisturbed. 

_ Of the amount of military contributions collected 
in Mexico, the sum of seven hundred and sixty 
nine thousand six hundred and fifty dollars was 
applied towards the pay ment of the first instalment 
due under the treaty with Mexico. The further 
tum of three hundred and forty six thousand three 
hundred and sixty nive dollars and thirty cents has 
been paid into the treasury, ard unexpended bal- 
ances siili remain in the hands ot disbursing ofti- 
cers and those who were engaged in the collection 
of there moneys. After the proclamation of peace, 
no further disbursements were made of any unex- 
pended moneys arising trom this source. ‘ihe bal- 
ances on band were directed to be paid into the 
treasury,and individual claims on the fund will 
remain unadjusted until Congress shall authorize 
their setthementand payment. These claims are 
not considerable in number or amount. 2 

l recommend to your favorable consideration the 
suggestions of the Secretary of War and the Secere- 
tary of the Navy in regard to legislation on this 
subject. 

Our Indian relations are presented in a most fa- 
vorahle view in the report from tle War Depart- 
ment. The wisdom of our policy in regard to the 
tribes within our hmitie, is clearly manifested by 
their improved and rapidly improving condition. 

A Most important treaty with the Menomonies 
has been recently negotiated by the Cummissioner 
of Indian Atlairs in person, by which all their land 
in the State of Wisconsin—deing about four mil- 
lions of acres, has been ceded to the United States. 
This treaty will be submitted tothe Senate for rati- 
fication at an early period of your present session. 

Within the last tour years, eight important trea- 
ties have been negotiated with different Indian 
tribes, and at a cost of one million eight hundred 
and forty-two thousand dollars; Indian lands to the 
amount of more than eighteen million tive hundred 
thousand acres have been ceded to the United States; 
and provision. has been made for settling in the 
country west of the Mississippi the tribes which 
occupied this large extent of the public domain. 
The title to all the Incian lands within the several 
Stutes of our Union, with the exception of a tew 
small reservations, is now extinguished, and a vast 
region opened tor settlement and cultivation. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the 
Navy gives a salistactory exhibit of the operations 
and condition of that branch of the public service. 

A oumber of small vessels suitable for entering 
the mouths of rivers were judiciousiy purchased 
during the war, and gave great efficiency to the 
squadron in the Gulf of Mexico. On the return of 
peace, wheu no longer valuable for naval purposes, 
and hable to constant deterioration, they were suid, 
and the money placed in the treasury. 

The number of men in the naval service autho i- 
zed by law during the war, has been reduced by 
discharges below the maximum fixed for the peace 
establishment. Adequate squadrons are maintain- 
ed in the several quarters of the globe where exp- 
rience has show their services may be most usefully 
employed; and the naval service was never in a 
condition of higher discipline or greater efficiency, 

I invite attention to the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy on the subject uf the marine 
corps. The reduction of the corps at the end of the 
war required that four officers or each of the thre 
lower grads 8s should be dropped from the rolls. A 
ooard of ofticers made the selection; and those de- 
signated were necessarily dismissed, but without 
any legal fault. I concur iu opinion with the Se- 
cretary, that the service would be improved by re- 
ducing the number of landsmen, and increasing the 
marines. Such a measure would justily an increare 
of the number of officers to the extent ot the reduc- 
tion by dismissal, and still the corps would have 
fewer olficera than a corresponding number of men 
inthe army. 

Tne contracts for the transportation of the mail in 
steamships convertible into war-steamers, promise 
to realize all the benents to our commerce and to the 
navy which were anticipated. The first steamer 
thus secured to the government was launched in 
January, 1817. There are now seven; and in 
another year there will, probably, be not less than 
seventeen afloat. While this great national ad- 
vantage is secured, our social and commerc.al in- 
tercourse is increased aud promoted with Germany, 
Great Britain, and other paris of Europe, with all 
tbe countries on the West Coast of our continent, 
especially with Oregon and California, aud between 
the northern and southern sections of the United - 
States. Considerable revenue may be expected 
from postages; but the connected line from New 
York to Chag ress, and thence across the isthmus to 
Oregon, cannot tail io exert a beneficial influence, 
not now to be esſimated, on the interests of the man- 
ulactures, commerce, navigation, aod currency of 
the United States. As an imporiani part of the sys- 
tem, I recommend to your favorable consider ation 
the establishment of the proposed line of steamers 
between New Orleans and Vera Cruz. It promises 
the most happy results in cementing friendship be- 
tween the two republics, and in extending reciprocal 
benefits to the trade and manufactures of both. 

The report of the Postmaster General will make 
known to you the operations of that department 
tur the past year. 

It is gratifying (o find the revenues of the depart- 
ment, under the rates of postage now established 
by law, so rapidly increasing. The gross amount 


of postazes during the last fiscal year amounted to 
fonr million three hundred and seventy one thou- 
sand and seventy seven dollars, excceding the an- 
nual average received for the nine years immedi- 
ately preceding the passage of the act of the third 
of Murch, 1845, by the sum of six thousand four 
hundred and titty three dollars, and exceeding the 
amount received for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, 1847, by the sum of four hundred and 
A five thousand one hundred and eighty four 
ollars. 

The expenditures forthe year, excluding the sum 
of ninety-four thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two doilars, allowed by Congress at its lust session 
to individual claim ints, and including the sum of 
one hundred thousand tive hundred dollars paid fur 
the services of the line ofsteamers between Bremen 
and New York, amounted to four millions one 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five dollars, which is less than the annual 
average for the nine years previous to the act of 
1645, by three hundred thousand seven hundred 
aud forty-eight dollars. 

‘The mul routes, on the thirtieth day of June last, 
were one hundred and sixty-three thousand two 
hundred and eight miles in extent—being an 
increase during the last year of nine thousand three 
bundred and ninety miles. The mails were trans- 
ported over them, during the same time, forty-one 
million twelve thousand five huudred and seventy- 
nine miles; making an increase of transportation 
fur the year of two million one hundred and 
twenty-lour thousand six hundred and eighty 
miles, whilst the expense was less than that of the 
previous year by tour thousand two hundred and 
thirty-tive dollars. 

The increase in the mail transportation within 
the last three years lias been five millions three 
hundred and seventy eight thousand three hundred 
and ten mles, whilst the expenses were reduced 
four hundred and fifty six thousand seven hundred 
and thirty eight dollars—making an increase ot 
service at the rate of litteen per cent., and a re ſuc- 
tion in the expenses of more than fifteen per cent. 

During the past year there have been employed, 
under contracts with the Post Otħce Department, 
twoocean steamers in conveying the mails monthly 
between New York and Bremen, and one, since 
October last, perturming seiniemonthly service be- 
tween Charleston and Havana; and a contract has 
been made for the transportation of the Pacific 
mails across the isthmus from Chagres to Panama. 

Under the authority given to the Secretary of the 
Navy, three ocean steamers have been constructed 
and sent to the Pacific, and are expected to enter 
upon the mail service between Panama and Oregon, 
and the intermediate ports, on the first of January 
next, and a fourth has been engaged by him for the 
service between Havana and Chagres; so that a 
regular monthly mail line will be kept up after 
that time between the United States and our terri- 
tones on the Pacific. 

Notwithstanding this great increase in the mail 
service, should the revenue continue to increase the 
present year asitdidin the Jast, there will be re- 
ceived near four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
more than the ex penditures. 

These considerations have satisfied the Postmas- 
ter General that with certain modifications of the 
act of 1815, the revenue may be stiil turther in- 
creased, and a reduction of postages made to a uni- 
torin rate of tive cents, without an interference with 
the principle, which has been constantly and pro- 
perly entorced, of making that department sustain 
Itself. 

A well digested cheap postage system is the best 
Means of dithusing intelligence among the people, 
and is of so much importance in a country so ex- 
tensive as that of the United States, that econ 
mend to your favorable consideration the sugges- 
tions ofthe Postmaster Geueral turits improvement. 

Nothing can retard the onward progress of our 
country, and prevent us trum assuming and Main- 
tainiuy the first rank among nations, but a disre- 
gard of the experience of the past, anda recurrence 
to an unwise public policy. We have jus tclosed a 
foreign War by an honorable peace—a war rendered 
necessary and unavoidable in vindication of the na- 
tional rights and honor. The present condition of 
the country is similar in some respects to that 
Which existed immediately atter the close of the war 
with Greet Britain in 1815, and the occasion 1s 
deemed to bea proper one to take a retrospect of the 
measures ot public policy Which followed that war. 
‘There was at that period ot our history a departure 
from our earlier policy. The enlargement of the 
powers of the federal government by construction, 
Which obtained, was not Warrauted by any justin- 
terpretation of the constitution. A few years after 
the close of that war, a series of measures Was adupt- 
ed which, united and combined, constituted what 
Was termed by their authors and advocates the 
„„American system.“ 

‘The introduction of the new policy was fora time 
favored by the condition of the country; by the 
heavy debt which had been contracted during the 
war; by the depression ofthe public credit; by the 
deranged state of the finances and the currency; and 
by the commercial and pecuniary embartassment 
which extensively prevailed. These were not the 
only causes which led to its establishment. The 
events of the war with Great Britain, and the em- 
barrassinents which had attended its prosecution, 
had leit on the minds of many of our statesmen the 


MN pression that our government was not strong 


enough, and that to wield tts resou rees successtuliy 
In great emersencies, and especially in War, more 
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increased power they did not seek to obtain by the 
legitimate and prescribed mode—an amendment of 
the constitution—but by construction. They saw 
governments inthe old world based upon dillerent 
orders of society, and so constituted as to throw the 
whole power of nations into the hands of a few, 
who taxed and controlled the many without respon- 
sibility or restraint. lo that arrangement they con- 
ceived the strength of nations in war consisted. 

There was also suinething fascinating in the ease, 
luxury, and display otthe higher orders, who drew 
their wealth from the toil of the laboring millions. 
The authors of the system drew their ideas of poli- 
t cal economy trom what they had witnessed in 
Europe, and particularly in Great Britain. They 
had viewed the enormous wealth concentrated in 
few hands, and had seen the splendor of the over- 
grown establishments of an aristocracy which was 
upheld by the restrictive policy. They forzot to 
look down upon the poorer classes of the English 
population, upon whose daily and yearly labour, 
the great establishments they so much admired, 
were sustained and supported. They failed to | 
perceive that the scantily fed and halt-clad opera- 
tives were not only in abject poverty, but were 
bound in chains of oppressive servitude for the be- 
netit of favored classes, who were the exclusive 
objects of the care of the government. 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in the 
United States upon the Europcan plan. Here there 
wasa written constituiion, by which orders and 
titles were not recognised or tolerated. A system 
of measures was therefore devised, caleutated, if 
not intended, to withdraw power gradually and 
silently trom the States and the mass of the people, 
and by construction to approximate our govern- 
ment to the European models, substituting an aris- 
tocracy of wealth for that of orders and titles. 

Without reflecting upon the dissimilarity of our 
institutions, and ofthe condition of our peuple and 
those of Europe, they conceived the vain idea of 
building up inthe United States a systein similar 
to that whichthey admired abroad. Great Britain 
hada national bank of large capital,in whose hauds 
was concentrated the controlling monetary and 
financial power of the nation; an lustitution wie d- 
ing almost kingly power, and exerting vast influence 
upon all the operations of trade, and upon the pol- 
icy of the government itself, Great Britain had an 
enormous publicdebt, and it had become a part of 
her public policy to regard this asa “public bl ss- 
ing.“ Great Britain had also a restrictive policy, 
which placed tetters and burthens on trade, and 
trammelled the productive industry of the mass of 
the nation. By her combined system of po icy, the 
landlords and other property-holders were protected 
and enriched by the enormous taxes which were 
levied upon the labor of the country fur their ad- 
vantage. 

Imitating this foreign policy, the first step in 
establishing the new system in the United eel 


Was the creation ofa national bank. Not foreseeing 


the dangerous power and countless evils whica 
such an institution might entail on the country, 
nor perceiving the connexion which it was design- 
ed to form between the bank and the other 
branches of the miscalled “American system,“ but 
feeling the embarrussments of the trea-ury, and of 
the business of the country, consequent upon the 
war, some of our statesmen who had held d.flerent 
and sounder views were induced to yield their 
scruples, and, indeed, settled convictions of its un- 
constitutionality, and to give it their sanction, as 
an expedient which they vainly hoped might pro- 
duce relief, 

It wasa most unfortunate error, as the subsequent 
history and final catas!rophe of that dangerous and 
corrupt institution have abundantly proved. The 
bank, with its numerous branches ramified inte the 
States, soon brought many of the active political 
and commercial men in different sections of the 
country into the relation of debtorsto it, and depen- 
dants upon it for pecuniary favors; thus diffusing 
throughout the mass of society a great number of 
individuals of power and influence to give tone to 
public opinion, and to act in concert in cases of 
emergency. The corrupt power ot such a political 
engine is no longer a matter of speculation, having 
been displayed in numerous instances, but most 
signally in the political struggles of 1932-’3-"4, in 
opposition to the public Wall represented by a tear- 
less and patriotic President. 

But the bank was but one branch of the new 
system. A public debt of more than one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars existed; and it is not 
to be disguised that many of the authors of the new 
system did not regard its speedy payment as essen- 
tial to the public prosperity, but looked upon its 
continuance as no national evil. Whilst the debt 
existed, it furnished aliment to the national bank. 
and rendered increased taxation necessary to the 
amount of the interest, exceeding seven millions of 
dollars annually, 

This operated in barmony with the next branch 
of the new system, which was ahigh protective 
tarit. This was to allord bounties to favored 
clusses and particular pursuits, at the expense of 
all others. A proposition to tax the whole people 
tor the purpose of enriching a few, was too mon- 
strous to be openly made. The scheme was, 
therefore, veiled under the plausible but delusive 
pretext of a measure to protect home “industry,” 
and many of our people were, for a time, led to 
believe that a tax which in the main fell upon labor, 
was for the benelit of the laborer who paid eit. This 
branch of the system involved a partnership be- 
tween the governinent andthe favored clusses—the 


power should be concentrated in its hands. This ſormor receiving the proceeds of the tax im pose d 


* 


on articles im ported, and the latter the increased 
price of similar articles produced at home, caused 
by such tax. It is obvious that the portion to be 
received by the favored classes would, as a general 
rule, be increased in proportion to the increase of 
the rates of tax imposed, and diminished as those 
rates were reduced to the revenue standard re- 
quired by the wants of the government. 

The rates required to produce a sufficient revenue 

for the ordinary exependitures of government, for 
tie Yeahs purposes, were not likely to give to the 
pri Ae partners in this scheme protits sufficient to 
satiety their cupidity; and hence a variety of ex pe- 
dients and pretexts were resorted to for the pure 
pose of enlarging the expenditures, and thereby 
creating a necessity for keeping up a high protec- 
tive tariff. The effect of this policy was tointerpose 
artificial restrictions upon the natural course of the 
business and trade of the country, aud to advance 
the interests of large capitalists and monopoliste, at 
the expense of the great mass of the people, who 
were taxed-to increase their wealth. 
E Another branch ot this system was a compreben- 
sive scheme of internal improvements, capable of 
indefintte enlargement, and sufticient to Swallow 
up as many milhons annually as could be exacted 
from the foreign eommerce of the country. This 
was a convenient and necessary adjunct of the pr · 
tective tariff. It was to be the great absorbent of 
any surplus which might at any time accumulate 
in the treasury, and of the taxes levied onthe peo- 
ple, not tor necessary revenue purposes, but for the 
avowed object of affording protection to the favored 
classes. - 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an 
essential part of the system itself, was the scheme 
which, at a later perlod, obtained for distributing 
the proceeds of the rales of the public land- amorg 
the States. Other expedients were devised to take 
money out of the treasury, and prevent its coming 
in Irom any other source than the protective tariff. 
The authors and supporters of the sy stem were the 
acvocates of the largest expenditures, whether tor 
necersary or useful purposes or not, because the 
larger the expenditures the greater was the pretext 
lor higher taxes in the torm of protective duties. 

These several measures were sustained by popu- 
lar names and plausible arguments, by which 
thousands were deluded. The bank was repre- 
sented to be an indispensable fiscal agent for the go- 
veinment; was to equalize exchanges, and to regu- 
late and turnish asound currency, alwaysandevery 
where of un form value. The protective tart! was to 
give employment to “American labor“ at av vanced 
prices; wus to protect “home industry,” and furnieh 
a steady market tor the farmer. Internal improves 
ments were to bring trade intuevery neighborhood 
and enhance the value of every man's property. 
The distribution of the Jaud money was te earch 
the States, Onish their public works, plant schools 
throughout their borders, and relieve them trom 
taxation. But the fact, that for every dollar taken 
out of the treasury for these objects, a much larger 
sum Was transterred from the pockets of the people 
to the favored classes, was carefully concealed, as 
was also the tendency if not the ultimate design of 
the system to build up an aristocracy of wea th, to 
control the masses of society, and monopolize the 
political power of the country. 

‘he several branches of this syetem were eo in- 
timately blended together, thatin their operation 
each sustained and strengthened the others. Their 
joint operation was, to acd new burdens of taxation 
and to encourage a largely increased and wastetul 
expenditure of public inoney. It was the interest 
ot the bank that the revenue collected and the dis- 
bursements made by the government should be 
large, because, being the depositury of the public 
money, the larger the amount, the greater would be 
the bauk profis by its use. It was the interest of 
the favored classes, who were enriched by the pro- 
tective tant}, to havo the rates ot that protection as 
high as possible; tor the hig her those rates, tbe great- 
er wouid be their advantage. It was the interest of 
the people of all those secuons and localities who 
ex pected to be bene ted by expenditures for internal 
improvements, that the amount collected should be 
as large as possible, to the end that the sum dis- 
bursed might also be the larger. 

The States being the beneticiaries in the distribu- 
tion of the land money, had an interest in havin 
the rates of tax imposed by the protective tan 
large enough to yield a sufficient revenue from that 
source tu meet te Wants of the government, withe 
out disturbing or taking from them the land tund; so 
thateach of the branches constituting the public sys- 
ie m had a common interest inswelling the expendi- 
tures. They heda direct Interest in maintaming the 
public debt unpaid, and increasing its amount, be= 
cause this would produce atrannual increased drain 
upon the treasury, to the amount of the interest, 
and render augmented taxes necessary. The ope- 
ration and neces-ary effect of the whole system 
were, to encourage large and extravagant ex pendi- 
tures, and therevy to mncrease the public patrunaze, 
and maintain a rich andsplenaid government at the 
expense of a taxed and umpoverished people. 

[tis manifest hat this scheme of enlarged taxa- 
tion and expenditures, had it continued to prevail. 
must soon Nave converted the government of the 
Union, intended by tts framers tu be a plain, cheap, 
and simple confederation of States, united together 
tor common protection, and charged with a tew 
specific duties, rela ing chietly to our toreign alfarrs, 
into a Consolidated empire, depriving the States of 
them res TVEd Tig Hits, aid the peple oftheir just powe- 
er and control ta the admimmstration of cheu guya 
ernment. In this manner tha 
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Facter of the government would be changed, not by 
an amendmeut of the constituuon, but by resorting 
to an unwarrantable and unauthorized construction 
of that instrument. 

‘Ene indirect mode of levying the taxes by a duty 
on imports, prevents the mass of the people from 
feadily perceiving the amount they pay, and has 
enabled the tew, who are thus enricheu, and who 
seek to wield the political power of the country, to 
deceive and delude them. Were the tax es collected 

y a direct levy upon the people, as is the case in 
the States, this could not occur. 

The whole system was resisted from its inception 


by many of our ablest statesmen, some uf whom | 


doubted its constitutionality and its. expediency, 

Walle others believed ıt was, in all its b.anches, a 

5 and dangerous intraction of the constitu- 
or. 


That a national bank, a protective tariff, levied 


not to raise the revenue needed, but tor protec- |` 


tion merely, internal iinprovements, and the distri- 
bution of tue proceeds of the sale of the public 
lands, are measures without the Warrant of the con- 
sluitulion, Would, upon the maturest consideration, 
seein tu be clear. It is remarkable that not one of 
these measures, involving such momentous conse- 
quences, isauthorized by any express grant ot pow- 
er in the constitution. No one of them is “1uci- 
dent to, as being necessary and proper tor the exe- 
Cution uf, the specific powers“ granted by the cou- 
Stitution. The authority unde which it has been 
attempted tu justity each of them, is derived trom 
inferences and cunstructions of the constitution 
which its leiter and its whole object and design do 
mot warrant. Is it to be conceived tnat such im- 
mense powers would have been left by the tramers 
Ot the constitution to mere inferences and doubt- 
ful construcuuns? Had it been intended to contier 
them on tne federal government, it is but reasona- 
ble to conclude tnat it would have been done by 
pau and unequivocal granis. This was not done; 

utl the whoie structure of which the American 
system” cunsisted, was reared on no better toun- 
Gaulun than iviced implicauons and interences of 
power wiich its authors assumed might be deduc- 
ed by construction trum the gonsutution. 

But it has been urged that ine balional bank, 
which constitutes so essential a branch ot this com- 
bined system of measures, was nol a new Measure, 
and that iis Constitutionalily had been previously 
ganclione d, because a bank had been cha, tered in 
1791, and nad received the official sigaaiure of Pre- 
Sideul Washingtuu. A tew tacts will show the just 
weight to When tbis precedeut should be entitled as 
bearing upon tue question of constitutionally. 

Great division of opinion upon the subject ex- 
isted in Congress. It is well kuown that President 
Washiugtun entertained serivus doubis both as to 
the conslilutionaluy and expediency of the measure; 
aud while the bill was belure hun for, hs ollicial 
approval or disapproval, 80 great were these duubis, 
that he required ‘ihe opinion 10 writing” ot the 
tnembers of his cabinet to aid him in arriving at a 
decision. His cabinei gave their opinion, aod were 
divided upon the subjeci—General Hamilton being 
in favor vi, aad Mr. Jetiersôn and Mr. Kand lpo 
being Oppused to the constitulionality and expedi- 
ency of tne bank. It is well kuown, also, that 
President Washington reiained the bill from Mon- 
day the fourtcenth, whea it was presented to him, 
until Friday, the twenty-fitth of February—being 
tbe laat moment permitted him by the constitutiou 
to deliberate, when he fuaily yielded 10 his relut- 
lant assent, aud gave it his sigualure. Ii is certain 

‘ thal as late ar tue twenty thud of February—being 
the motu day alter the bill was presented to him 
he had arrived al np satisfactory conclusion; tor on 
that day he addressed a nole to General Hamilton, 
iv which he igiorms him that “ibis bil was pre- 
seated to me by the joiut committee of Cougress at 
12 och ek on Monday, the fourteenth instaut;” and 
he requested his opinion “to waat precise period, 
by letzal iterpretation of the constitution, can the 
F. en ident retain itin his possession, betore it be- 

comes a law by the lapse of len days. 

lf tue proper Construction was, ibat the day on 
which the bill was presented to the President, and 
the day va which his aciion was had upon it, were 
both tu be counted inclusive, then ihe time allowed 
hun, within which it would be competent for him 
to retura uu to the House in whica 11 originated, 
With his objections, Would expire on Thursday, the 
twenty-loucth of February. Gen. Hamilton ou the 
saine day returned an answer, in which he slates: 
“l give Jt as my opinion that you have ten dayo 
@xclusive ot that Ou waca the bill was delivered Lo 
you, and Sundays, hence, in the present case, if it 1s 
returned on Friday, at will be in time.“ By thos 
construction, When the resident adopted, he gain- 
ed another day lor deilberauion, aud it was not until 
the tweuly-Htth of February that he signed the bill; 
tous ullurding conclusive proot that he had at lasi 
obtained his dw Consent to sigu it not Without great 
aud almost insuperable diflicuny. Additional light 
has been recently shed upon the serious doubts 
which he had on the subject, amounting at one time 
to a conviction that it was his duly to withhold his 
approval from tne bill ‘Luis is found among the 
manuscript papers of Me Madison, authorised to 
be purchased lor the use of the government by an 
act of ine lust session of Congress, aud now tor the 
firat ume accessible io the public. Fiom these pa 
pers, it appears inat President Washington, while 


he yet held the bank bill in his hands, actually re- duections of that branch of the system, which con- 


quested Mr Madison, at that time a member of the 
House of Representatives, to prepare a draught of 
a veto message for hin Mr. Madison, at his re- 
quest, did prepare a draught of such a message, and 
sent it to him on the twenty-first ot February, 1791. 
A copy of this original draught, in Mr. Madisou's 
own handwriting, was carefully preserved by him, 
and is among the papers lately purchased by Con- 
gress. lt is preceded by a note, writien on the 
same sheet, which is also in Mr. Madison’s hand- 
writing, and is as follows: 

“February 21st, 1791. Copy ofa paper made out 
and sent to the President at his request, to be ready 
in case his judgment shoutd tinally decide against 
the bill for incorporating a national bank, the bill 
being then before him.’ 

Among the objections assigned in this paper to 
the bill, and which were submitted for the consider- 
ation of the President, are the following : 

“I otject to the bill, because it is an essential 
principie of the government that powers not dele- 
gated by the constitution cannoi be rightfully exer- 
cised; because the power proposed by the bill to be 
exercised is not expressly delegated, and because | 
Cannot salisly inyself that it results from any ex press 
power by fair and sate rules oi interpretation.” 

The weight of the precedent of the bank of 1791, 
and the sanction of the great name of Washington 
which has been so often invoked in its support, are 
greatly weakened by the developement of these 
facts. The experiment of that bauk satisfied the 
country that it ought not to be continued, and at the 
end of twenty years Congress refused tu recharter 
ii. Jt would have been fortunate for the country, 
and saved thousands from bankruptcy and ruin, 
had our public men of 1816 resisted the temporary 
pressure of the times upon our financial and pecu- 
Diary interests, and refused to charter the second 
bank. Of this the country became abundantly sat- 
is fed and at-the close of its twenty years’ dura 
tion, as in the case of the first bank, it also ceased 
to exist. Under the repeated blows of President 
Jackson, it reeled and fell, and a subsequent at- 
tempt to charter a similar institution was arrested 
by the veto of President Tyler. | 

Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to the 
charter of 1816, did so upon the ground of the re- 
spect due to precedents ; and, as he subsequently 
declared, the Bank of the United States, though, 
on the original question, held to be unconstitutional, 
received the Executive signature.” 

{tis probable that neither the bank of 1791, nor 
that of 1816, would have been chartered but for the 
embarrassments of the government in its finances, 
the derangement of the currency and the pecuniary 
pressure which existed,—the urst the consequence 
of the war of tLe revolution, and the second the con- 
sequence ot the War of 1812. Both were resorted 
to iu the delusive hope that they would restore pub- 
lic credit, aud affurd relief to the government, and 
to the business of the country. 

Those of our public men who opposed the whole 
“American system“ at its Commencement, and 
throughout its progress, foresaw aud predicted that 
it was fraught with incalculable mischiefs, and must 
result in serious injury to the best interests of the 
country. For a series of years their wise counsels 
were unheeded, and the system was established:— 
It was svon apparent that its practical operation 
was unequal and unjust upon different portions of 
the country, and upon the people engaged in differ- 
ent pursuits. All were equally entitled to the favor 
and protection of the government. It fostered and 
elevated the money power, und enriched the favor- 
ed few by taxing labor, and at the expense of the 
many. lis effect was io make the rich richer, and 
the poor pourer.” Its tendency was to create dis- 
uinctions in society based on wealth, and to give to 
the favored classes undue control and sway in our 
government. It was an organized money power, 
which resisted the popular will, and sought to shape 
and control the public policy. 

Under the pernicious workings of this combined 
system of measures, the country witnessed alter- 
nate seasons of temporary apparent prosperity; ot 
sudden and disastrous commercial revulsions; of 
unprecedented fluctuation of prices, and depres- 
sion of the great interestsof agriculture, navigation 
and commerce; of general pecuniary sutfering, and 
ot final bankruptcy of thousands. After a severe 
struggle of more than a quarter of a century, the 
system was overthrown. . 4 

The bank has been succeeded by a practical sys- 
tem of finance, conducted and controlled solely oy 
the government. The constitutional currency has 
been restored; the public credit maintained unim- 
paired, even in a period of foreign war; and the 


whole country has become satisfied that banks, na- | P 


tional or State, are not necessary as fiscal agents of 
the government. Revenue duties have taken the 
place of the protective tarifl. The distribution of 
the money derived trom the sale of the public lands 
has been abandoned, ſand the corrupt system of in- 
ternal improvements, it is hoped, has deen efletually 
checked 

It is not doubted, that if this whole train of mea- 
sures designed io take wealth from the many, and 
bestow it upon the few, were to prevail, the effect 
would be to change the entire character of the go- 
verament. --Oue only danger iemains. It is the se- 
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sis s in internal improvemente, holding out, as it 
does, inducements to the people of particular sec- 
tions and localities to embark the government in 
them without stopping to calculate the inevitable 
consequences. This tranch of the system is so in- 
ened combined and liuked with the others, that 
as surely as an effect is produced by an adequate 
cause, if it be resuscitated and revived, and firmly 
established, it requires no sagacity to forsee that it 
will necessarily and speedily draw after it the re- 
establishment of a national bank, the revival of a 
protective tariff, the distribution of the land money, 
and not only the postponea.ent to the distant future 
of the payment of the present national debt, but its 
annual increase. 

J entertain the solemn conviction, that if the in- 
ternal improvement branch of the American sys- 
tem“ be not firmly resisted at this time, the whole 
series of measures composing it will be speedily re- 
established, and the country be thrown back from its 
present high state of prosperity, which the existing 
policy has produced, and be destined again to wit- 
ness all the evils, commercial revolutions, depres- 
sions of prices, and pecuniary embarraxsments, 
through which we have passed during the last twen- 
ty-five years. 

To guard against consequences so ruinous, is an 
object of high national importance, involving inmy 
judgment the continued prosperity of the country. 

I have felt it to be an imperative obligation to 
withhold my constitutional sanction trom two bills 
which had passed the two houses of Congress, in- 
volving the principle of the internal improvement 
branch of the “American system,” and conflicting 
in their provisions with the views here expressed. 

This power conferred upon the President by the 
constitution, I have on three occasions, during my 
administration of the executive department of the 
government, deemed it my duty toexercise; andon 
this last occasion of making to Congress an annual 
communication “ot the state of the Union,” it is not 
deemed inappropriate to review the principles and 
considerations which have governed my action. I 
deem this the more necessary, because, after the 
lapse of nearly sixty years since the adoption of 
the constitution, the propriety of the exercise of 
this undoubted constitutional power by the Presi- 
dent has for the first time been drawn seriously in 
question by a portion of my fellow-citizens. 

The constitution provides tbat ‘every bill which 
shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate shall, before it become a law, be present- 
ed to the President of the United States: if he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it, but if not, be shall return it 
with his objections, to that house ip which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large ou their journal and proceed to reconsider 
it.“ 

The preservation of the constitution ſrom inſrac- 
tion is the President's highest duty. He is bound to 
discharge that duty, at whatever hazard of incurring 
the displeagures of those who may differ with him 
in opiaion. He is bound to discharge it, as weil by 
his ubligations to the peuple who have clothed him 
With his exalted trust, as by his oath of office, which 
he may not disregard. Nor are the obligations of 
the President in any degree lessened by the preva- 
lence of views different from his own in one or both 
houses of Congress. It is not alone hasty and in- 
considerate legisiation that he is required to check; 
but if at.any ume Congress shall, alter apparently 
full deliberation, resolve on measures which he 
deems subversive ot the constilution, or of the vi- 
tal interests of the country, it is his solemn duly to 


stand in the breach and resist them. 


The President is bound to approve or disapprove 
every bill which passes Congress, and is presented 
to him for his signature. The constitution makes 
this his duty, and he cannot escape it if he would. 
He has no election. In deciding upon any bill pre- 
sented to him, he must exercise his own best judg® 
ment. If he cannot approve, the constitution com- 
mands him to return the bill to the House in whieh 
it originated, with his odjections; and if he tail to 
do this within ten days, (Sundays excepied,yit shall 
become a law without bis signature. Right or 
wrong, he may be over-ruled by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House; and, in that event, the bill becomes 
a law without his sanction. If his objections be 
not thus over-ruled, the subject is only pustponed, 
and is referred to the States and the people for their 
consideration and decision. The Presidents power 
is negative merely, and not affirmative. He can 
enaci no law. ‘he only effect, therefore, of his 
withholding his approval of a bill passed by Con- 
gress, is to suffer the existing laws to remain un- 
changed, and the delay occasioned is only that re- 
quired to enable the States and the people to con- 
sider and act upon the subject, in the election of 
ublic agents who will carry out their wishes and 
instructions. Any attempt to coerce the President 
to yield bis sanction to measures which he cannot 
approve, would be a violation of the spirit ot the 
constitution, palpable and flagrant; and if success- 
ful, would break down the independence of the ex- 
ecutive department, and make the President, eleet- 
ed by the people,and clothed by the constitution 
with power to defend their rights,the mere instru- 
ment of a majority of Congress. A surrender, on 
his part, of the powers with which the constitution 
ks tr vested his office, would effect a practical alter- 
ation of that instrument, without resorting to the 
prescribed process of amendment. 
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With the motives or considerations which may 
induce Congress to pass any bill, the President can 
have nothing todo. He must presume thein to be 
a~ pure as bis own, and look only to the practical 
eflect or their measures when compared with the 
constitution or the public good. 

But it has been urged by those who object to the 
exercise of this undoubted constitutional power, that 
it assails the representative principle and the capa 
city of the pesple to govern themselves; thal there is 
greater salety in a numerous representative body 
than in the single Executive created by the consti- 
tution, and that the executive veto is a “ene man 
power,” despotic in its character. To expose the 
fallacy of this objection, it is ouly necessary to cou- 
sider the frame and true character of our system.— 
Ours is not a consolidated empire, but a conteder- 
ated Union. The States, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, Were co ordinate, cœequal, und separ- 
ale independent sovereignties, and by its adoption 
they did not lose that character. Tuey clothed the 
‘federal government with certaia powers, and re- 
served all others, including their own sovereignty, 
to themselves. They guarded their own rights as 
States and the rights of the people, by the very lim- 
itations which they incorporated into the federal 
constitution, whereby the different departments of 
the general government were checks upon each 
other. That the majority should govern, is a gen- 
` eral principle, controverted by none; but they must 
goveru according to the Constitution, and not accord- 
ing to an undefined and unrestrained discretion, 
W. ereby they may oppress the minority. 

The people of the United States are not blind to 
the fact that they may be temporarily misled, and 
that their representatives, legislative and exec itive, 
may be mistaken or intluenced in their action by 
Im proper motives. They bave therefore interposed 
between theinselves and the laws which may be 
passed by their public agents, Various representa- 
tions, such as assen blies, senates, and governors in 
their several States; a House of Representatives, a 
Senate and a President of the United States. The 

cople can, by their on direct agency make no 

aw; nor can the House of Representatives im- 

mediately elected by them; nor can the Senate; nor 
can both together withour the concurrenco of the 
President, or a vole of two-thirds of both houses. 

Hapoily tor themselves, the people, in framing 
our admirable system of government, were con- 
scious of the infirmities of their representatives; 
aud, in delegating to them the power of legislation, 
they have fenced them around with checks, to 
guard against the effects of hasty action, of error, 
of combination, and ot possible corruption. Error, 
seltisbness and faction have often sought to rend 
asunder this web of checks and subject the gov- 
ernment to the control of fanatic and sinister intu- 
eftices; but these efforts have only satisfied the peo- 
pe of the wisdom of the checks which they have 

mposed, and of the necessity of preserving them 
ummpaited. ö 

The true theory of our system is not to be gov- 
ern by the actsor decrees of any one set of repre 
sentatives. The constitution interposes checks 
upon all branches of the government, in order to 
give time for error to be corrected, and delusion to 
pass away; but if the people settle down into a 
firm conviction different trom that of their repre- 
sentatives, they give eflect to their opinions by 
Changing their public servants. The checks which 
the people imposed on their public sarvantsin the 
adoption of the constitution, are the best evidence 
ol their capacity tur self-government. They know 
that the men whom they eleet to public stations are 
of like infirmities and passions with theinsel yes, an 
not to be trusted without being resteicied by co or 
dinate authorities and constitutional glimitations. 
Who that has witnessed the legislation of Con- 
gress for the last thirty years will say that he knows 
of no instance in which measures not demanded by 
@ublic good, have been carried? Who will deny 
that in the State governments, by combinauons of 
individuals aud sections, in derogation uf the gen- 
eral interest, banks have been chartered, systems of 
internal improvement adopted, aud debts entailed 
Upon the people, represssing their grown, and 
impairing their energies fur years lo come ? 

Aller so mucb experience, n cannot be said that 
absolute unchecked power is sate in the hands ot 
any one set of represeutatives, or that the capacity 
oi tae people for self government, which is admitt- 


be rejected by the House. In each cage the respec: bill might be passed by a majority of one, of a quo - 
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uve houses exercise the veto power on the otber. 


Congreas, and each House of Congress, hold un- | 


der the constitution a check upon the President, 
and he. by the power of the qualitied veto, a check 
upon Congress. When the President recommends 
measures to Congress, he avows, in the most so- 
lemn form, his opinions, gives his voice in their fa- 
vor, ånd pledges hiniself in advance lo approve thein 
if passed by Congress. If he acts without due con- 
sideration, or has been influenced by improper or 
corrupt motives—or if from any other cause Con- 
gress, or either house ot Congress, shall ditler with 
him in opinion, they exercise Aer velo upon his 
recommendations, and reject thein; and there is no 
appeal from their: ecision, but to the people at the 
ballot-box. These are proper checks upon the Ex- 
ecutive, wisely interposed by the constitution.— 
None will be tound to object to them, or to wish 
them removed. It is equally important that the 
constitutional checks of the Executive upon the le- 
gislative branch should be preserved. 

If it be said that the representatives in the popu- 
lar branch of Congress are chosen directly by the 
people, it is answered, the people elect the Presi- 
dent. It both houses represent the Stites and the 
people, so does the President. The President rep- 
resents in the executive department the whole pev- 
ple ot the United States, as each meniber of the le- 
gislative department represent portions of them. 

The doctrine of restriction upon legislative and 
executive power, hie a well settle? public opin- 
ion is enab ed within a reasonable time to accom- 
plish its ends, has made our country what it i, and 
has opened to us a career of glory and happiness to 
which all other nations have been strangers. 

In the exercise of the power ot the veto, the Pre- 
sident is responsible not only to an enlightened 
public opinion, but to the people of the whvle Uni- 
on, who elected him, as the representatives in the 
legislative branches, who differ with him in opin- 
1011. are responsible to the people of particular 
States, or districts, who compose their respective 
constituencies. To deny to the President the ex- 
ercise of this power, would be to repeal that provi- 
sion of the constitution which confers it upon hin. 
To charge that its exercise unduly controis the 
legislative will, is to complain of the constitution 
itself. 

If the presidential veto be objected to upon the 
ground that itchecks and thwarts the public will, 
upon the same principle the equality of represen- 
tauon of the States in tue Senate should be stricken 
out of the constitution. The vote of a senator irom 
Delaware has equal weight in dec.ding upon the 
most important measures with the vote of a sena- 
tor from New York; aud yet the one represents a 
State contaicing, according to the existing appor- 
tionment of representatives in the House ot Repre 
sentatives, bul one-thirty-fourth part of the popula- 
tion of the other. By the constitutional composition 
of the Senate, a majority of that body troin the 
saller States represent less than one-fourth of the 
people of the Union. There are thirty States; and, 
under the existing apportionment of representatives, 
there are two hundred aod thirty members in 
the House of Representatives, Sixteen of the 
smaller States are represented in that House by but 
fitty members; and yet the senators from there 
States coustitute a majority of the Senate. So that 
the Presideut may recommend a measure to Con- 
gress, and i muy receive the sanction and approval 
of more than three-tuurths of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of ail the senators frum the large 
S.ates, containing more than three-luurths of tne 
whole population of the United States; and yet the 
measure may be deleated by the voles uf the sena- 
lors trom the amajler States. None, it is presumed, 
can be found ready to change the organization of (he 
Seuate on this account, or to strike that body prac- 
tually out of existence, by requiring that ns acuon 
shall be conformed to the will ot the more numerous 
brances. 

Upon the same principle that the veto of the Pre- 
sident should be practically abolished, the power of 
the Vice President to give the casting vote upon au 
equal division of the Senats should be abolished 
also. The Vice President exercises the veto 
power quite as etkectually, by rejecting a bill 
by his casting vote, as the President does by 
refusing to approve or sign it This power 
has been exercised by the Vice President in 
a few instances, the most important of which was 
the rejection of the bill to re-charter the bauk 


ed in its broadest extent, is a Conclusive argument: ot the United States im 1811. It may happen that 
to prove the prudence, wisdom, aud integrity of a bill may be passed by a large majority of the 


their representatives. 


House of Represevtattves, and may be supported 


Tue veople, by the constitution, nave command- by the Senators trom the larger States, and the Vice 


ed the President, as much as they have commanded 
the legislative branch of the goverument. lo exe 
ewe their will. They have said to him in the con- 
s itution, Which they require he shall take a soremn 
oath io support, that it Congress pass any bill which 
he cannot approve, he shall return it to the House 
in which mn originated, with his objections.” In 
withholding from it his approval and signature, he 
is executing the will of the people constitutionally 
expressed, as much as the Congress that passed ıl. 
No bil is presumed to be in accordance with the 
popular will until it shall have passed through all 
the branches of the government required by the 
constitution to make ita law. A bitt woich passes 
the House of Representauves may be rejected by 
the Senate, and so a bill passed by the Senate muy 


President muy reject it, by giving his vole with the 
Senators from the smuller Slates, and yet none, it 
is presumed, are prepared to deny to lum the xere 
cise of this power under the constitution. 

But it is, in point ot tact, untrue that an act pass 
ed by Congress is conclusive evidence that itis an 
emanation of the popular will. A majority of the 
whole number elected toeach house of Congress 
constitutes a quorum, anda majority of that yuo- 
rum is competent to pass laws. Itinight happen 
that a quorum of the House of Representatives, 
colisisting ofa single member more than halt ofthe 
whole number elected to that tluuse, might pass a 
bill by a maojrity of a single vote, and in that case 
a traction more than One-lourth of the people jul 
the United States would be represented by those 
Who voted tor it. It might happen that the sue 


i 


rum of the Senate, composed of Senators from the 
hitteen smaller States, and a single senator troin a 
sixteenth State, aud if the Senators voting for it 
happened to be from the eight of the smallest of 
these States, t would be passed by the votes of Sen- 
ators from States having but 24 representatives in 
the House of Representatives, and containing less 
than one-sixteenth of the whole population of the 
United States. 

Tus extreme case is stated to illustrate the fact, 
that the mere passage of a bill by Congress is no 
conclusive evidence that those who passed it repre- 
sent the majority of the people of the United States, 
or truly reflect their will. If such an extreme case 
is not hkely to happen, cases that approximate it 
are of constant occurrence. It is believed that not 
a single law has been passed since the adoption of 
the constitution, upon which all the members elect- 
edto both houses have been present and voted. 
Many of the most important acts which have passed 
Congress have been carried by a close vote in thin 
houses. Many instances of this might be given. 
Indeed, our experience proves that many of the moss 
imporiaat acts of Congress are postponed to the last 
days, and often the last hours of a session. when 
they are disposed of in haste, and by houses but hule 
exceeding the number necessary to form a quorum. 

Besides, in most of the States the members of the 
House of Represe@tatives are chosen by plurali- 
ties, and not by majorities of all the voters in their 
respective districts; aud it may happen that a majo- 
rity of that House may be returned by a leas aggre- 
gute vole of the people than that received by the 
minority. 

It the principle insisted on be sound, then the con- 
stitution should be so changed that no bili shali be- 
come a law unless it is voted for by members re- 
presenting in each House a majority of the whole 
people of the United States. We taust remodel our 
whole system, strike down and abolish not only the 
salutary checks lodged in the excentive branch. but 
must strike out and abolish those ledged in the Sen- 
ate alsy, acd thus practically invest the whole puw- 
er of the goverument in a in jority ofa single as- 
sembly—a majority uncontrelled and absolute, and 
which may become despo ic. To contorm to this 
d. ctrine of the right of majorities to rule, indepen- 
dent of the checks and limitations of the constita- 
lion, We must revoiutiontze our whole system. We 
must destroy the constitutional compact by which 
the several States agreed to form a federal Union, 
and rush into consolidation, which must ene in 
monarchy or despotism. No one advocates such a 
proposition; and yet the doctrine maintamed, if car- 
ried out, must lead to this result. 

One great object of the constitution in conferring 
upon the President a qualified negative upon the 
legislation of Congress, was to protect minorities 
from injustice and oppression by majorities. The 
equality of their representation in the Senate, and 
the veio power of the President, are the conslita- 
tional guaranties Which the smaller S:ates have 
that their rizhts will be respected Without these 
guaraniies, all their interests would be at the mercy 
of major'ties in Congress representing the larger 
States. To the smaller and weaker States, there- 
fore, the preservation of this power, and its exer- 
eise upon proper occasions demanding it, is of vital 
Importance. They rautied the constitunon, and 
entered into the Union, securing to tbemselves an 
equal representation with the larger States in the 
Senate; and they agreed to be bound by alllaws 
passed by Congress upon the express condition, 
und none other, that they should be approved by 
the President, or passed, his objections io the coun- 
(rary notwathstanding, by a vote ot two-thirds of 
both houses. Upon this condition they have aright 
to insist, as a part of the compact to which they 
gave their assent. 

A bill might be passed by Congress against the 
will of the whole people of a particular State. and 
against the votes of its senators and all its repre- 
sentatives. However prejudicial it might be tu the 
interest of such State, it would be bound by it if the 
President shall approve it, or it should be passed 
by a vote of two-thirds of both Housest but n has 
a right to detunnd that the President shall exercise 
his constitutional powor, and arrest it, if his judg- 
ment is against ii. II he surrencer this power, or 
tail to exercise it in a case where he cannot ap- 
prove, it would make bis formal approval a mere 
mockery, and would be itself a violation of the cou- 
stitution, and the dissenting State would become 
bound by a law which had not been passed aceord- 
ing to the sanctions of the consuitutien. 

The objection to the exercise of the vrelo power 18 
founded upon an idea respecting the popular will, 
which, 1t carried out, would annihilate State sover- 
lg ty, and substitute for the present federal gove 
erument a consolidation, directed by a supposed 
numerical majority. A revolution of the govern- 
ment would ve silently eflected, and the States 
would be subjected to Jaws to which they had nev- 
er given thetr constitutional consent. 

The Supreme Court ot the United States is in- 
vested with the power to declare, and has declared, 
acts of Congress passed with the concurrence of the 
Senate, the House-of Representatives, and the ap- 
provalorihe Presiden to be unconstitutional and 


void; and yet none, its presumed, can be tog. 
eu. 


who will be dsanosed tnatein cms 


-from the constitution, this power o 
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tribunal under the constitution of this acknowledg- 
ed power—a power necessary alike to its indepen- 
dence and the rights of individuals. p 
For the came reason tbat the Executive veto 
should, according te the doctrine maintained, be 
rendered nugatory,. and be practically expunged 
the court 
should also be rendered nugatory and be expung- 
ed, because it restrains the legislative and execu- 
tive. will, and because the exercise of such a pow- 
er by the court may be regarded as being in con- 
flict with the capacity of the people to govern 
themselves. Indeed, there is more reason for etrik- 
ing this power of the court from the constitution, 
than there is that of the qualified veto of the Presi- 
dent; because the decision of the court is final, and 
can never be reversed, even though both Houses of 
Congress and the President should ‘be unanimous 
IN Opposition to it: whereas the veto of the President 
may be over ruled by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, or by the peo; le at the polls. 
Ii is obvious that to preserve the system estab- 
lished by the constitution, each of the co ordinate 
branches of the governmnent—the executive, legi- 
lative, and judicial—must be left in the exercise of 
us appropriate powers. If the executive or the ju 
dicial branch be deprived of powers conferred upon 
either as checks on the legislative, the preponder- 
ance of the latier will becume disproportionate and 
absorbing, and the others impotent for the accom 
plishmeut of the great objects tor which they were 
established. Organ zed as they are by the constitu- 
tion, they work together harmoniously for the public 
good. Ifthe executive and the judiciary shall be 
dep ived of the constitutional powers invested in 
hem, and of their due proportions, the equilibrium 
. of the system must be destroyed, and consvlidation, 
wi:h the most pernic'ous resulis, must ensue—a con- 
solidation of unchecked, despotic power, exercised 
by majorities ol the legislative branch. 
The executive, legislative, and judicial, each con- 
stitutes a separate co-ordinate department of the 
government; and each is independent of the others. 
In the performance of their respective duties under 
the constitu. icn, neither can, in its legitimate action, 
control the others. They each act upon their seve- 
ral responsibilities in their respective spheres; but 
if the doctrines now maintained be correct, the ex- 
ecutive must become practically subordinate to the 
legislative, and the judiciary must become subordi- 
nate to both the legislative and the executive; and 
thus the whole power of the government would be 
mergedinasingle department. Whenever, if ever, 
this shall occur, our glorious system of well-regu- 
lated self-government will crumble into ruins—to 
be succeeded, first by anarchy, and finally by mo- 
narchy or despotism. I am tr from believing that 
this doctrine is the sentiment of the American peo- 
ple; and during the short period which remains, in 
which it will be my duty to administer the execu- 
tive department, it will be my aim to maintain its 
independence, and discharge its duties, without in- 
fringing upon the powers or duties of either of the 
other departments of the government. 

The power of the executive vetu waa exercised 
by the first and most'illustrious of my predecess rs, 
and by four uf his successors whe preceded me in 
administration of the government, and, it is believ- 
ed, in no iustance prejudicisliy to the public inter- 
‘eats. It has never been, and there is but little dan- 
ger that it ever can be abused. No President will 
ever desire, unnecessarily, to place his opinion in 
opposition to that of Congress. He must always ex- 
excise the power reluctantly, and only in cases 
where his conv. ctions make it a matter of stern 
duty, which he caunot escape. Indeed, there is 
more danger that the President, trom the repug- 
nance he must always feel to come in collision with 
Congress, may fail to exercise it iu cases where the 
preservation oi the constitution from infraction, or 
the public good, may demand it, than that he will 
ever exercise it unnecessarily or wantonly 

During the period I have administered the exe- 
cutive department of the government, great and im- 
portant questions of public policy, foreign and do- 
mestic. have arisen, upon which it was my duty to 
act. It may indeed be truly said that my adminis - 
tration has fallen upon eventful times. I have felt 
most sensibly the weight of the high responsibili- 
ties devolved upon me. With no other object than 
the public good, the enduring fame, and perma- 
nent prosperity of my country, I have pursued the 
convictions of my own best judgment. The impar- 
tial abitrament of enlightened Public opinion, pre- 
sent and future, will determine how far the public 
policy I have maintained, and the measures I have 
trom time fo time recommended, may have tended 
to advance or retard the public prosperity at home, 
and to elevate or depress the esumate of our na- 
tional character abroad. 

. luvoking the blessings of the Almighty upon 
your deliperations at your present important ses- 
sion, my ardent hope is, that in a spirit of harmony 
and concord, you may be guided to wise results, 
and such as may redound to the happiness, the ho- 
nor, and the glory of our beloved country. 

- JAMES K. POLK. 

. WasurnotTon, December 5, 1848. 
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The reading of the message was commenced at 


ten minutes past twelve o'clock, and terminated 
at lwenıy minutes before three. 


f Presidential Election. Gov's. Election. 
The States. „ e Taylor. Cass. V. B. John. Long. 
— 1 3272 1889 1829 a ar 
` ; fa ) ‘ioga, 1350 1341 953 1219 2077 
PENNSYLVANIA —Official Vote for(Governory) | Susquehanna 1853 2563 301 1597 2416 
l Taylor. Cass. V.Buren. — Smee. ees, eter ee 
Alleghany 10112 6591 779 6175 57986 3083 6057 5211 
Adams 2576 1762 25 ee o vote is greater than Johnston's by 332 
- : * votes, While Cass falls off 2,445 from the vote cast 
Armstrong 2030 2126 141 [or Longstreth. 
Berks 5082 9485 51 : 
eee © Be On10.—The Legislature of this State met at 
Beaver 2655 2303 530 i 
Buck 5140 35364 163 Columbus on Monday last. The Senate had six 
TAF oe = ineffectual ballots fur Speaker. Ihe last ballot 
Bedford 2836 2316 l e 17, Beaver 18—one scattering. 
Blair 2176 1435 4 ln the House nothing had been done except 
3 ee 85 1179 qualifying the members—all efforts to compro- 
radſor 3272 8 79 | mise having failed. Seven members from Hamil- 
Cambria 1233 1386 12 ton county were sworn, thus repudiatiog the 
Carbon 8d 1181 1 | late apportionment law. 
Chester 5949 5360 507 lowa.—The official majority of- Cass over 
Centre 1850 2611 4| Taylor, is stated to be 1,522, excluding Potta- 
Cumberland g 3242 3178 25 walomic county, which gave Tas lor 483 ma- 
Columbia. 2263 3396 27 Joriiy. The Van Buren vote was 1100. 5 
Crawford 2205 2748 624] VIRCINIA.— The Legislature of the State ase 
Clarion 1372 2316 35 sembled on Monday last, 4:h instant. The offi- 
Clinton 911 967 1 | cial returns have been received from nearly ail 
Clearfield 761 1168 Se| the counties, showing a majority uf about 1200, 
Dauphin 3708 2254 34 | Votes for General Cass. 
Delaware 2194 1547 84 ‘The next census, it is thought; will show a 
Elk a 134 242 26 numerical majority in Western Virginia over the 
9 Eastern portion of the State. The Western 
5 a 3955 3171 a population is strongly opposed to slavery. 
ayette > 
a 4006 3199 4! Nonrn CaROLIxA.— The Senate of this State 
Greene 1476 2379 49 is at jast organized. Ou the 25th ult., Calvin 
‘Huntinedon 2590 1922 25 | Graves, Esq., Democrat, was elected Speaker. 
Indi 8 2410 1544 204 A comprouise was ellected— the Whigs allowing 
Fae 1179 1212 300 the Democrats the Speaker, and the Demo- 
l crats, as the Petersburg Intelligencer says, agree- 
Jefferson 887 972 D ing that the old ollicers should be re-elected, and 
1 10 9085 165 thut the Committee on Elections should be coms 
neaster 3 8 Ə | posed equally of members of both parties, who 
Lehig 2978 3199 3 in case ol a tie, shall report the facts in the case 
Lvcomin 2036 2357 Q/of the contested election from Orange to the 
cee 3516 ` 399] 176| the Senate. ‘Phe contest between Messrs. Wad- 
Monroe. 518 1830 3 dell and Berry produced the violent and protracted 
Mercer 2977 3004 1080 s*tugele tor the Speakership of the Senate. Phat 
Mifllin 1548 1586 20 budy is now tied, as is also the House of Com- 
> ree =. | mons. So that, in the event of Mr. Waddeil’s 
Montgomery 5040 5627 251 gaining the seat, the Whigs wall bave a majority 
9 gii 4208 38 g. f. ballot” 
orthampton ` B. F. Moore, (Whig) was elected Attorney 
Northumberland 1765 2258 8 General. Ine vote stovd—Moore 85, D. R. 
Perry i 1562 2295 5 M'Rae (Deu) 84. The Free Soil vote of tue 
Philadelphia city = 10655 5206 n T 5 1 = fullows; Guilford 
Philadelphia count 20575 16244 568 county 47, Orange 16, Chatham 13, Surry 9. 
Pike Re i 216 799 3 The Message of the Governor is received, uud 
Potter 226 468 248 | will be noticed in our next paper. 
Schuylkill ~ 4939 3700 35 Sourn Carotina.—The regular session of the 
Somerset 3018 1127 21 Legislative Assembly commenced ou the 27th 
Sullivan 129- 303 19 uit., at Columbia; when, after the interchange 
Susquehanna 1853 2068 301 | of messages by the lwo houses, and the apport- 
Tioga“ 1350 1344 953 | ment of a special committee to wait of the Guy- 
Union : 3129 1656 25 ernor, the Assembly procecded io business, 
Venango 1061 1538 Notice was giveu iu both houses of the intro- 
Westmoreland 3124 2197 122 | ducuon of a bill to give (he election of electors 
Washi 3898 3820 4680 President and Vice President tothe people. 
S ungton 948 1088 136 The message of Governor Johnson was receis 
Warren : 30! ved on the ioo ing day, and read. We append 
1 861 as 37 a few extracts, embracing the topics of a more 
Joming oe. general character discussed iu it. - 
York 0 4838 5151 4 State Finances. — Tue ordinary revenues of the 
— | State, exclusive of the profits in the bank of the 
Total, 186113 172661 11200 State and dividends of the Stock in the South- 


western Railroad, amounting to 8108, 000 which 


* Tne vote of Tioga, aa returned by the judges, is has been carried to the sinking suud, are in a 


Taylor 1264, Cass 1344, Van Buren 1039. This was 


condition to render uunecessary an lucrease of 


owing to the accidental reversal of the votes uf Tay- tue public burthens. 


lor. and Van Buren in Liberty townshi 
it Van Buren 87, Taylor 1. instead of ‘Tay 
We have summed it up as it should have 


Buren 1. 


been, if the returns had been correct. 


Taylor’s majority over Cass, 


Do do 


both, 


making 
87, Van 


lor 


Atlention is directed to the South Curolina Col- 
lege, and to the condition of the Free Schools. lu 
relerence to the last, he says: 

Deiective in the frame work of their original 


13,551 structure, (hey have dragged on a wretched exe 
2.252 istence, il, indeed, they cao be said to exist at 
2 


The popular vote in October amount- 


ed to 


In November it amounted to 


— 


Increase, 


Popular vote in 1844, 


Do 


1848, 


Increase in four years, 


The official returns of the Presidential election 
in Wilmot’s district as compared with those of 
the Governor’s election, may prove interesting. 


all, down to this day, at an immense cost, with- 
out any apparent benefits, except in the towns 


1 ad ciues, where, from the denseness of the pop- 
’ ulation, the funds appropriated for their support 
can be concentrated so as to make ils influence 

33,220 felt. 
331,876 The subject of Internal Improvemttnts is intro- 
369,974 | duced, and the consideration ut the propriety of 
—̃ —— | alfurding some sid to certain railroads now io 
38,093 course of construction, is recommended. Atten- 


tion is also urawn to the subject of the naviga - 
tion uf the water courses of the State. 

Mr. Whitney's project of a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to the Paciſie Ocean.—Oi ihis he says :— 
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The project is one of the most sublime that has them from additional territorie: already or here- | ber there will be a surplus revenue of $17,349 23, 
ever been conceived by man, One is astounded after to be a¢ quired, they will, through the agen- | The estimated snrplus of receipte over the ex · 
by ils magnitude, and yet with adequate means ‘ey of Congress, accomplish indirectly what they | penditures for 1849 and 50 is 23,947 12. The 
no one will now question its practicability—nor ! concede to be unconstitutional ? I will not speak | Governor next calls the attention of the legisla. 
will it be doubted that, if carried into execution, of our equal rights as cituzens of this Confedera- | ture to the proposed alterations in the Constitu» 
it would greatly Promote the settlement of the tion. Tne argument has been long ago exhaus- | tion of the State, aud recom.nends that the peo- 
wild lands through which it is Proposed to carry | ted, and demunstration as palpable as a mathe- ple shall have the privilege of eleeting Judges of 
it, bringing us into communion with our fellow-! matical Conclusion will avail nothing. the Supreme Court as well as those of the Cir- 
citizens inhabiting those remote regions, and] Southern Convention.— The probability is that | cuit and County Courts and Prosecuting Attor- 
greatly facilitate commere. whether we will or will not be permitted to car- | nies. He also suggests the calling of a conven- 
The Bank of the Stale.— Phis institution exerci- ry our slaves imo the territory acquired by trea- | tion of the people io alter and amend the pre- 
ses an important agehcy in the fiscal concern. of ty with Mexico, will be definitely settled at no | sent Constitution by reducing the number of 
the State. ft was first chartered in 1812, when distant day. If agaiast us, the question will ne- members in each branch of the Legislature. 
a supposed absolute necessity existed tor some Cessarily arise as to the measures we ouzht to In the House, on the 8'h, the votes for Gov- 
such institution. Great doubis then were enter- pursue. All the other slaveholding States have ernor were enunted. The whole onmber of 
tained in regard to the Propriety of establishing precisely the same interest In this question that} votes Was 16,597, of which 15,962 were for 
il, which have been continued ever since, and | we have; and we know that many, af not all of Thomas S. Drew ; scattering 635. ‘The inaugu- 
the propriety of closing it and winding up its at- thein, feel the same solicitude about it that we ration of Governor Drew was to take place on 
fairs, has been suggested. In reference to this, do, and it u. ay reasonably be supposed they would | tbe IIth ult. : 
he says: — IH it was now first Proposed to estab- readily unile with us in any measure Promising | Eight unsuccessful ballots had been taken for 
lish a bank with the usual powers on account of relief. With our united, moral, and ‘Physical; U. S. Senator to Gill the Vacancy created by the 
the State, and based un its Capital, I should un- Strength, in a just and honorable Cause, we can f resignation of Mr. Sevier. A Subsequent tele- 
hesitatingly Oppose my dissent to it. graphic despatch from Memphis Says, that Ma- 
And further he Says:—It may be asked, if this Jor Borland tas been elected for Sevier's une x- 
institution is to be Perpetuated and riveted upon pired terin, and Judge Sebastian for the vacant 
Our prosperity for all ume to come? 1 hope not. term of Ashley, deceased. [I is thought, adds 
The time may, and | hope will come, when 11 the despatch, that Sevier will be elected for six 
Will be wise and prudent to close it forever. Bat Years after the 4th of March next. 
I would not have the Slate violate its solemn The eighteen Whigs in the Legislature voted 


Pledges, and do-wrong to its Creditors, even at on every ballot for C. F. M. Nolaud. 
the risk of the dangers to which l believe n 


Would be exposed, in the hands of unworthy aud 
and dishonest agents. We have ttle io appre- 
hend from this source it Past experience is an 

evidence of what we May expect m the future. 
The bauk has now been in operation for thirty- 
five years, and during all that time it has been 
the depository of ail the public treasure; and it 
there nas been any one of its numerous and Ire- 
quently changing officers (including the branches) 
Wanting in honesty and fidelity ; avy instance of 
indulging persuual partiality at the expense of 
the Bank, ur the Prostilu..on Of its meaus tu un- 
worthy purposes, I have nut seen the evidence of 
it. Lurses have occurred, and they are inevita 
ble in all sstituttions of (he kind; but the annyal 
reports of the Bank, show that at least rrasoua- 
ble profits have been realized j and fur the Ume 
lo come, during which we Must submit to what 
À regard as an evil, the Legislature is called on 
by every consideration of policy and interest, to 
keep at the head of the lustilulion, as he relolore, 
ubie, honest and faithful agents, When the 


United States, adopting the Missouri Compromise 


— . 
The M. O. Della understands that Gene- 
ral taylor has resigned his conimission in the 
Army to take effect from and after the first of 
February next. 


lt is stated that an order, granting a pa- 
lent, io Mr. Bain, for his invention of a Tele- 
graph, founded on the English patent of 1843, has 
been entered by the Gomumissioner af Patents at 
Washington. 

IF J. R. Brodhead, E. q, Secretary of Le- 
gation in London, is writing the History of New 
York, and has neariy ready the first volume, ein- 
bracing the Dutch period, between the discovery 
in 1609 and the surrender in 1647. ‘Iwo subse 
queut volumes will bring it down to the adoptivo 
of the first State Constitution of 1777. 


1 Herman Melvlile, author of ‘“*Typee» 


too, that in the election of his Successor, many 
uf the Slaveholding States cast their votes for the 
candidate who will de elected; and that in all the 
rest there was a great division, more, probably, 
than the results have brought to light; and I take 
it lor granted that it was upon the fana, that, be- 
ing a Southern man, he would not be unmindiul 
ol Southern rights. Ii Cannot be suppose®, then, 
that the States which wiil vole for him, and the 


hun can be brought lu act together in anticipation 
that our rights will be Violated under his adininise 
tration, he having the Power lo prevent ii. The 
preseut time is, thereture, in my judgment, un- 
Propitious for action. We ought, notwithstand- 
ing, to provide for an) Contingency. ‘The blow 
May be struck when we ate unaware of our dan- 
Ber, and no lime ought to be lost in Projecting 
means to unite the slaveholding States in sOme 
com nn mode of action, when the occasion 


l LF Mr. E. G. Squier has nearly completed a 
shall arise; anda free discussion and luter- 


volume supplementary to the great work pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian lastitute. and to be en- 
lied „American Archævlogical Researches, 
an inquiry into the origin and purposes of 
the Aucient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley.” i 

Anturacite Col. IN New Yorg.—The Syra- 
cuse Star states that coal has been discovered in 
the County of Onondago; in the town of Camillus. 
The proprietor of the farm, Colonel Bull, oa 
Which this discovery is made, has long contended 
that coal existed there, having frequently found 
a mineral substance (lignite) in large quantities 
on the farm and 'in other places in the Vicinity. 
Lignite forms the Upper strata of coal beds gene- 
rally. At the depth of fourteen to twenty feet 
strata of pure anthracite cual are found, and 
Some pretty large pieces have been removed, es- 
lablishing the fact that coal exists, notwithstand- 
ing the opinions of Geologists to the contrary. 
Its practical value has not yet been tested. 


nual sums, as the Cummuoity can bear. And | 
Would on that account, earnestly recommend 
that there should not be any other pledges invol- 
Ving the capital or profits ot the Bank. It they 
are required for these or any other purposes, 
they are under the control ol the State. 

Some purely local matters are then referred to 
and the message closes with Lhe following re- 
marks on the great absorbing question ol the 
day. 

Slavery question.—The constant and never end- 
ing agitation uf the question of slavery between 
the slavebulding and non slavehulding States, 
apart brom the issues really it Vulved, will of at 
beltin the end inevitably lead io the must disas- 
livus Cousequeuces. T'he Passivns of Comu- 
tics, like those of Individuals, are roused and in 
flamed by constant Viluperation, however unnn- 
Portant may be the matter iy Conlfuversy ; and 
the desree of resentment engendered vy at, is in 
Propor HO to the Maguslude of the mater IG VOL- 
ved. To us the question is vital, ine issues of 
“lue, liberty, and property” are involved in It; 
the puisun ot fuuaticisin is 30 „used in the mas- 
Bes, Inat l have charity enough to suppose that 
any worthy meu Consclentivusly believe that 
involuntary servitude isa damning curse, and 
Would willingly turn our slaves louse lo cut our 
throats. But tue mockery of the wore liberal anu 
enlightened politicians of the hun -Slavebulding 
Siates, in disclatming the authority of Congress 
bu Dleilere wilh the Institution jo the Sales 
Where it now exists, Vul protesting against is ex- 
leusiun beyond Is Present limits, is mee Bulg, 
Do they nut koow that the encouragement aud 
protection given lo fugitive slaves have readered 
property in thea ot tue value in the border 
States? Do they not kuow tuat, circumscrived 
by the letrnorial limits they now vecupy, Mey 
Willina few Years exhaust much of the now pru- 
ductive suil, and in their tapii increase iu hun- the  davoravle results auucipated, in re-es. Presiilaws Message 
bers overwheliu thar Owners, and drive thea to labilsting the credit ol tue State, Toe Audi- STates.—Pennsyivanié. Ohio, Iowa, Virginia, 
neck an asylum elde where; aud that by excluding tor’s report suows that vn the the 10th D sceim- North Curolinu, South Carolina. Arkansas 


coucert of action are indispensable to success 
and a Southern Convention iy the most direct aud 
praciical means of obtaining it. 

No one Siate can reasonably hope for success, 
When acting alone in boston to the opinions 
ol all the others. ‘The effeet of such an wilem pl 
Would expose them to be overwhelmed in detail. 
What, it may ve asked, will South Carolina do if 
She is left alone to fight thas battle? Tuere are 
SPINUS in her busuw that would willingly perish 
tu delence of her tights. But would a be Wise 
lu seck such a destiny, as long as there is hope ol 
succur? E 


ARKANS48.—The Legislature of this State met 
al Lite dtuck, on the Gib ult. lu the Senate, 
Gen, R. C. Byrd, ot Jefferson, was chosen 
President, without opposition, and in the House, 
Col. A. .. Warren, of Ouuchita, was elected 
Speaker, on the second ballot. : 

Governor Drew's message was delivered on 
the 7d uli. Ii contains much valuable tutur- 
mation relative io ine present pusition of the 
State, beides many suggestions in reference lo 
Hs future policy. ‘he Governor estimates that 
the population uf the State will reach’ 300, Coo 
When the federal census shall be taken in tne 
Jer 1550, whieh will insure, alter ‘hat Period, 
or Àikansas, three, in Place of vne melinber in 
the represemiauive branch of Congress. He re- 
commends legislaine Measures to facilitate the 
Prugtess Of education in tue Stute, and tenders 
its cordial co-operation in every mcasure calcu- 
lated to aid iu tue accuwplishuenut of tns un- 
portant vbject. Ine tinauesal condition of the 
State 1s represented us salistaclory, Tue 
revenue law of last session has realized all 
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er they will not be taken from the office. 
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We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

— . — 

Complete sets of the Register — to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
frst twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. l 

— 

ELECTOHAL. CoLLEOES.— The electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, in 
the several states mentioned, met at the capitals 
thereof, on the 7th inst., and, in conformity to 
law, cast their votes, as follows: 

For Zacuary TarLon, of Kentucky, as Presi- 
dent, and MiLLAAD FILLMORE, of New York, as 
Vice President: the States of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. 

For Lewis Cass, of „lichigan, as President and 
WILIIAM O. Butter, of Kentucky, as Vice Pre- 
sident: the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, and South Carolina. 

ES ER ene 

IF A telegraphic despatch received at Wash- 
ington announces the election by the Legislature 
of Arkansas, of the Hon. Solon Borland as United 
States Senator from that State for six years from 
the fourth of March next. 


— . — 


Paciric Stgamens.—The new steamers Pana- 
ma and Oregon, destined fur the Pacific, to run 
between Oregon and Panama, touching at one 
or more ports in California, are now ready for 
sea, and awaiting orders from Washington. 
Tuese steamers are in every respect what they 
Should be, and reflect much credit upon the 
builders, as well as upon the owners, Messrs. 
Howland and Aspinwall. They have coal 


enough on bod to carry them twice across the | 


Ailanuc, Their first stopping place will be 
Rio Janeiro, where they will obtain a fresh sup- 
ply—M. Y Journal. 

— . 

Sanna or tHe Streamer Falcon. — The 
ateamsyip Falcon saited trom New Vork, Decem- 
ber lat. She carried out the mails for the Fa- 
cific, which are to be landed at Chagres, and 
touches at Savannah, Havana, and New Orleans. 
A large number of passengers went out in her, 
several of whom are bound to the Pacific, among 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


whose names we. observe those of the Rev. rank next after Passed Assistant Surgeon J. Wil- 


Woodbridge Voorhees, appointed by Govern- 

ment special agent for the U. S. mail depart- 

ment, and W. P. Bryant, chief judge of Oregon. 
— — — 


TRAFFIC across THE IsTHMUs OP Pax AMA. 
The Royal mail steamer, Tar, left Southampton 
on Tuesday with a large cargo, a portion of 
which, Manchester and French goods, is intended 
for the western coast of America, and will be 
landed ai Chagres, and sent across. the Isthmus 
of Panama. This will be the first baich of 
goods that will cross the Isthmus. The length 
of time in getting from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, is about two days. The Panama roads are 
now very much improved. A number of trucks 
and wheels for carriages for travelling on them 
have gone out in the Tay. A very considerable 
trade between this country and Chili and Peru, 
is confidently anticipated through the opening of 
the Panama route for goods traffic. 

— — 1H — 

LisrRIA —A treaty of peace and alliance has 
been concluded between Lord Palmerston and 
President Roberts. The treaty is on the footing 
of the most favored nations. 


National Affdirs. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF TREASURY 
NOTES. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


Dee. 2, 1848. 


Notice is hereby given, under the section of 
the act of January 28th, 1847, of the: readiness 
of this Department to redeem the treasury notes 
issued by authority of that act, whenever they 
shall respectively reach their maturity. Such 
treasury notes shall be entitled to carry interest 
until maturity, after which the interest thereon 
will cease. 

Holders of such treasury notes may, under the 
provisions of the thirtecnth section of the act, at 
any time fund them in six per cent. stock of the 
United States, transferable on the books of the 
treasury, and reimbursable at any time after the 
last day of December, 1867, by presenting such 
notes at the treasury to either of the Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States, or the Collector 
of Baltimore. 

Holders of such treasury notes as wish them 
redcemed in cash at their maturity, will transmit 
them to the First Auditor of the Treasury for 
settlement, indicating the Assistant Treasurer 
upon whom a draft for the amount due thereon 
will be most convenient. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


— . 


ARMY. 


F Four companies of the Fourth Infantry, 
and two of the Second Artillery, arrived at New 
Orleans on the 25th ult., en route from Pascagoula 
to Jefferson Barracks. 

i e 


NAVY. 


Navy Surerons—Official.—The following as- 
sistant surgeons in the navy, examined by the 
medical board recently convened at the naval 
asylum, Philadelphia, have been found qualified 
for promotion, and passed, viz: 

Andrew A. Henderson, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon, to rank next after Passed Assistaut Surgeon 
J. Hopkinson. 

Elisha K. Kane, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to 


son, Jr. i 

Edward Hudson, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to 
3 next after Passed Assistant Surgeon E. K. 

ane. 

Of the candidates examined for admission into 
the service as assistant surgeons, the following 
have been found qualified, viz: 

No. 1. Francis M. Gunnel), of the District of 
Columbia; 2. James Suddards, of Pennsylvania; 
3. Robert Carter, of Virginia; 4. S. Allen En- 
gles, of Penusylvania; 5. Edward Shippen, do.; 
6. Gerard Alexander, of Kentucky; 7. Benja- 
min Vreeland, of New York; 8. Walter Hore, 
of Virginia; 9. Carthon Archer, of Virginia ; 
10. Richard B. Tantstall, of Virginia; 11. Chas. 
H. Williamson, of Virginia, 12. James F. Heus- 


tis, of Louisiana; 13. Arthur M Lynch, of South - 


Carolina. 


At Campeachy, Nov. 3rd, U. S. schooner 
Furr. The U. S. sloop-of-war Sagaroaa, sail- 
ed from Campeachy on the 3rd, on a cruise to 
the westward. . 


3. > The U. S. sloop-of-war Sr. Mary, Capt. 
Crowenshield, sailed from Valparaiso on the 28th 
September, for the north, having on board Com: 
mander Johnston and Mr. James Kinch, bearer 
of despatches, as passengers. 

LF The U. S. steamer Inis, E. W. Carpen- 
der, Commander, arrived at Norfolk, on the Ist 
inst. 

Major Linton, of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
succeeds Major Gidlin in command of the Gos- 
port Barracks. 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STHAMER. 


The Steamship Britannia arrived at Boston on 
the 6th inst., bringing London dates to 18th ult. 

A feeling of greater confidence begins to pre- 
vail among all classes of the mercantile communi- 
ty; yet the the transactions in the produce mar- 
kets are not extensive. Money is abundant, and 
discounted at low rates. The news is considered 
favorable to cotton, and holders were firm in New 
York at į a cent advance. In the flour and grain 
market there is a decline. 


The intelligence from the continent is of an 
important and alarming character. In the face 
of the recent trouble in Berlin, the revolution 
before that city, anu with the experience of the 
French revolution before bim, the iubeeile and 
sanguinary despot of Austria has characterized 
his successes by the most atrocious and cold- 
blooded murders. In Vienna the. defenceless 
citizens are shot dead without ceremony, their 
houses rifled, and even women and children mas- 
sacred. The students of the University, who 
used almost superhuman exertions in defence of 
the city, are captured. If anything were want- 
ing to urge the people of Berlin, Frankfort, 
Breslau and other places to revolt, Ferdinand of 
Austria has fearfully supplied it. 

Great BRnIrAINX.— There is nothing important. 
The weekly account of the Bank of England fur- 
nishes nothing of interest. Tue loan operations 
with the United States, bas assisted in some de- 
gree the par of-exchange. The number of deaths 
by cholera, since its first appearance, is five hun- 
dred and thirteen, 

InefLaND.—Poverty and starvation prevails to 
almost as great an extent as il did in 1846. The 
new insurrection reported at Clonmel turns out 
to be a gross exaggeration. 

FraNnce.—1Tbe greatest anxiety now prevails 


in regard io the-election- of President, to take 


bogie 


A 
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place on the 10th of December. The corres” 
pondence of the London papers continued to re- 
port the chances of Prince Louis Napoleon as 
mch before those of General Cavaignac, but 
from jhe number of members of the National 
Assembly who have asked and“ obtained leave of 
absence, noloriously for the purpose of canvas- 
sing their departments in favor of the General, 
it appears rather questionable whether the Prince 
Will stand so well. 


Denmank.—The news is still warlike. The 
Danes insist upon the dissolution of the newly 
installed government in Schleswig Holstein. 


Span.—The Queen's troops, it seems, have 
gained a battle in Arragon, and dispersed the 
insurgents. Seven insurgents were executed on 
the Sth; at Huesca. 


Iraty.—The threats of Charles Albert to re- 
new the war have subsided. 


_ LomsBarpy.—The Austrians maintained their 
position in Lombardy, while their own capita! 
was in danger. They will now, doubtless, re- 
main unmolested. i 


Austria.—The last news from Vienna an- 
nounced its capitulation and the entrance of the 
imperial troops. The number of killed during 
the siege was 6000—1the greatest loss was on the 
side of the imperialists. 

Marshal Weldon kad been appointed Gover- 
nor of Vienna, and Prince Windischgratz is to 
command the army against Hungary. Some 

- military executions have taken place. The poet 
Raiser is to be hanged. Tue principal - leaders 
have not been taken. ‘Thirty thousand men 
still remain in Vienna. The Enpero? has de- 
cided to reside at Prague. Tne Cabinet has 
formed at Blamb. A deputy from Frankfort has 

. been tried and shot. Zerun has been arrested. 


Honaary.—The accounts from Hungary are 
of the most warlike character. The combined 
forces, Windischgratz estimates at from one to 
two hundred thousand men, divided into’ ibree 
divisions, and have already crossed the frontier. 
Jellachich’s division is among the troops that 
have left. The Hungarian army is reported at 
80,000 men. i 


Prussia —The King and the Prussian Assem- 
bly are at issue and the military preparations 
deal been made to quell any attempt that may 

e made by the populace to rise in lavor of the 
latter. 

At Berlin, the Burgher Guards reſused to 
obey the king’s commands to dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly. A proclamation fullowed this 


- act af disobedience, and the National Guard, 


150,000 strong, under Wrungel, entered the city, 
and sent bis chief of staff to wait upon the Presi- 
dent, to commu :icate to him and the deputies 
sitting en permanence, that his orders were to 
close the Hall of Assembly and to cause it to be 
evacuated, which was done under the protest of 
the Assembly. 

On the 10th ult. the King issued a proclama- 
trou dissolving the Burgher Guard, and the city 
was deciared ina state of siege. No persons 
were allowed to form gatherings in the streets, 
no meetings were permitted, no placards allowed 
to be published, (he clubs ordered to be clused, 
and all arms lo be delivered up. 

The constituent Assembly wet in Schultzen's 
house at 3 o’clock, and re elected Von Unrup as 
their President. The Burgher Guard also met 
and resolved not to yield or give up their arms. 
Meanwhile, the period named for delivering up 
arms and dissolving the civic guards was delayed 
twenty-four hours, and would remain open until 
sunset on the 13th, when measures would be 
taken to compel them, should they not obey. 

During the day the whole of the garrison 
were under arms, the Palace being occupied by 
two battalions of guards, while the force at the 
Arsenal bad been increased, as likewise at the 

principal gates. Gen. Wrangel had his head- 

quarters in the palace. The gates were closed, 
and the soldiers lurnished with three day’s pro- 
visions and a good supply of cartridges. The 
whole of the streets leading from Schulizen's 
house were occupied by bodies of armed men 
ready for the Mhi. Towards evening the streets 
became somewhat clearer, and it was evidently 
not the intention of the leaders of the movement 
to commeuce hostilities. 


FROM MEXICO. 


By an arrival of the Royal Mail steamer, 
Great Western, at New Orleans, from Vera 
Cruz the 15th ult, and Tampico the 13th, We 


have advices from the city of Mexico to the IIth 
November, viz: 

El Monitor says there is no truth in the rumor 
current at the Capitol that Paredes had solicited 
and received a passport to quit the country, with 
$20,000 as a gratuity. It was supposed by some 
of the passengers that Paredes was on board of 
the Great Western, having embarked at Vera 
Cruz just before she quitted that port. The per- 
son taken for him had not quilted his birth since 
leaving Vera Cruz. Several members of Santa 
Anna’s family, ii was stated, were passengers on 
the Great Western, bound to Havanna, and 
thence to some of the British Islands. 

Affairs are in statu quo in Tampico. The 
Engli-h Consul, Mr. Glass, died there on the 4th 
instant. 

Public tranquility still remains uninterrapted 
throughout Mexico, except at some points, where 
the Indians have occasionally made impotent al- 
tempts at insurrection. In Durango, Zacmecas, 
and San Louis, the aborigines give some trouble 
to the authorities ; but they have drawn the par- 
ticular atlention of the government, which is 
aboct lo act energetically in putting them down. 

The Monitor Republicano of the 10th, says 
the Indians are daily acquiring more audacity, 
and if a stop be nol speedily put to their incur- 
sions, the frontier States will be depopulated. 

Smuggling.— All over the frontiers the contra- 
band trade is in full vigor; most scandalous say 
the newspapers. Tobacco has fallen so low 
through it, that the government monopoly is al- 
most worthless. 

Mazallun.— An agitation was got up here, on the 
24th ultimo, having for its object to repeal the 
law imposing five per cent. duties on foreign 
goods imported into the country through that 
port. A petition was prepared, asserting the 
sovereignty of the people, and demanding the re- 
peal thereof to be conceded to them. * 

In Puebla, the people u ere very dissatisfied re 
garding the lara. ‘They denounced the introduc- 
tion of foreign coftons into the country as ruin- 
ous to the States, and particularly to the manu- 
facturing one of Puebla. 

Robberies are still very frequent on the high 
roads in Mexico. The stages are regularly pilla- 
ged, and with impunity. 

San Louis.—Et Monitor of the 10th states that 
a slight alarm pervaded the city of San Louis, a 
weck before, through a report that Gen. Minon 
had resigned the command of the troops there tu 
General Perez. Fearing a revolt, the Governor, 
Commandant- General, and the other authorities, 
look possession of several commanding points, 
with the police and a body of armed men, and 
thus overawed the disallecied. lt was, however, 
merely an alarm, and General Minon, leit San 
Louis on the Sih, with his division, on the march 
to tne frontiers. 

Elections.— General Almonte has been elected 
to the Federal Senste from Ovjaca, and Senor 
Covarrubias, frum Queretaro, wilh his son as 
substitute. 


Thirtieth Congress. - 


___ SEOOND SESSION. 


ABSTRACT OF FROCEEDINGS. 
Wednesday, December 6, 1848. 


In Senatz.—The Vice President presented 
communications, as follows: 

Report of the Secretary of State, accompanied 
by statements showing the appropriations aud dis- 
bursements for the service of that Department, 
for the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

Also, the report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, accompanied by copies of his accounts for 
the year ending 3Uth June, 1848. 

Which were read, and laid on the table. 

The papers in the several cases of Thomas Fil- 
lebrown, John Crawfora and wife, S. J. Bowen, 
and Peter A. Carnes, were wühdrawu, by leave, 
Irom the Senate files and the first referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. _ 

The resolution from the House, for the ap- 
pointment of Chaplains, having been read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to, 

Mr. Cameron moved that the Senate proceed 
to the election of a Chaplain on their part; and, 
alter a brief discussion of the matter, it was 
ascertained that a quorum was not present, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Duncan 
and Mr. Geniry appeared, and took their seats. 


Notices of Bills —By Mr. Binzham, for a grant 
of land to aid in the completion of the Clinton 
and Kalamazoo canal, in the State of Michigan; 
also, for the-construction of a military road from 
Lansing, the capital of the State of Michigao, 
to Michigan, in said State. 

On motion of Mr. Rockwell, the House then 
proceeded to the election of a Chaplain, on their 
part; when the ballots being taken and counted, 
it appeared that the Rev. Mr. Gurley nad re- 
ceived 156 votes, Rev. Mr. Dewey 16 votes, and 
Rev. Mr. Cushman one vote. Mr. Gurley was 


‘declared to be elected. 


Mr. Wenlworth asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion calling on the President for information as 
to whether any American citizen or citizens had 
been arrested in Ireland, for alledged interfer- 
ence in the political affairs of that country, and 
if so, what steps had been taken by our govern- 
ment in relation thereto ; but, objections being 
made, it was not received. 

The Speaker laid before the House several 
communications, as follows: 

1. The Message of the President, assigning 
the reasons for his approval of the biil to estab- 
lish the Territorial Government of Oregon : 
(This message was received at the close of the 
last session, too late however to be laid before 
the House. It will be tound on page 115 of the 
Register.) 

2. Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting copies of his accounis for the year 
ending 30th June 1848. 

3. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
stating that it was found impracticable to com- 
ply with the resolution of Congress of 3d March, 
1847, prohibiting the sale or private entry of 
certain lands in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4. Leiter from the Sccretary of War, trans- 
mitting statements, showing the expenditures 
made under authority of that Department du- 
ring the year 1848 ; and 

6. Certain papers from N. P. Trist Esq., in 
addition to those laid belore the House at the last 
session. 

All the communications were laid on the tc- 
ble, and the Ist, 2nd and 4th ordered to be prin- 
ted. 


Thursday, December 7, 1849. 


In Senate.—Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, and 
Mr. Rusk, ol Texas, appeared in their seats. 

On motion, it was ordered, that when the Se- 
pale adjourns, it adjourns to meet on Monday. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, announced the decease 
of his late colleague, the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, 
in a very feeling and touching address, in which 
he dwelt upon his character, talent and patriote 
ism, and tendered to the Mayor and Common 
Council of the city of New York, the gratitude 
of the State of Alabama, for the distinzuished re- 
spect paid to the memury of one of ber most ho- 
nored aud cherished sous, 

The custumary resolutions of mourning were 
then «flered, which were seconded by Mr. Diz, 
of New York, in some highly eulogistie remarks, 
to which, Mr. Dickinson, of the same State, au- 
ded an eloquent tribute. f 

The resolutions were then agreed to, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


House op Representatives.—Mr. Beale, of 
Virginie, Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, Mr. Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, anc Mr. Thibodeauz, of Louisiana, 
uppeared in their seats. 

Mr. Nicoll, gave notice that he would osk 
leave to introduce a bill to amend an act making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex pene 
ses of Government for the year ending the 3uUth 
day of June, 1849, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved August 12, 1848, by declaring that a pro- 
viso in said bill limiting the fees for tuk ing de po- 
sitions in certain cases be extended to all sud er- 
ery civil cause between any parties whatever, 
and all proceedings in admiralty brought and to 
be brought In the c.reuit and district couris of the 
United States; and further directing that the 
clerks of said courts furnish to all Parties desi- 
ring to inspect the same during office hours, all 
alphabetical and other indices of the judgment 
and decrees recorded in said Cuur.s, without any 
fee or charge therefor. 

Mr. Ashmun offered the following : 

Resolved, Thut in order to secure a more full 
and prompt publication of the proceedings and 
debates of the House, the Cleik be authorized 
and directed to enter into a contract, to take ef- 
fect from the beginning of the present session, 
and to continue until otherwise ordered by (his 
House, with the proprietors of the two daily pa- 
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Pers in this city—the National Intelligencer and 


Union—for the daily publication in each paper: 


of the proceedings and debates of this House; 
for which the Clerk shall make weekly payment 
Out of the contingent fund, at the rate of seren 


dollars and a half for a column of brevier type : 


Provided, That the proceedings and current de- 


bate shall be transferred to the country edition of 
each of said papers, and one copy of each of 
said daily papers shall be furnished io each mem- 


ber during the session of Congress without addi. 
tional charge. . 

Inquiry being made whether the resolution 

was*in order, and if not in order, obyectionto its 
receplion having been made, 
_ Mr. Ashmun contended that the resolution was 
in order, no rules having yet been adopted at this 
session—the rules of the last session extending 
Only io the termination of that session. 

The resolution by which the rules of the last 
session were adopted, having been referred to, 
and read by the Clerk, it appeared that the reso- 
lution only applied to the-last session of Congress, 
ang the Chairman accordingly decided that the 


House was without rules, and the resolution of 


Mr. Ashmun in order. 

Mr. Ashmun then stated that the resolution now 
offered was similar in substance to one offered by 
him at the last session, which was then objected 
to, for the reason that it ought to be adopted at 
the opening of a session, and on the ground that 
it would provide fog the publication of the revised 
speeches of members. The provision authori- 
zing membcrs to revise and write out their 
speeches had been stricken out, so that the reso- 
lution provided only “for the ‘publication of the 
current debates in the next morning papers. 

Mr. Wentworth thought the resolution ought to 
be referred to the Committee on Printing, in or- 
der to ascertain the cost of such publication. 

This was answered by Mr. Ashmun, and sta- 
ted to be seven dollars and a half for a column 
of of brevier type.“ 

Mr. Wentcorth made further objections—one 
of which was that the proposition went to pen- 
sion the two old partizan papers of the city upon 
the treasury of the Government to the exclusion 
of other papers. He believed the resolution to 
be unjust in every sense, and prodigal and extra- 
vagant tn the highest degree, ahd moved there- 
fore that it be laid upon ine table. ö 

Mr. Root also objected io the resolution in 
some remarks, whien were interrupted by the 
announcement of a message from the Senate, in- 
ferming of the death, during the recess of Con- 
gress, of the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, Senator 
from the State of Alabama. 

The message having been read, Mr. Harris of 
Alabama rose and addressed the House upon 
the virtues and abilities of the deceased, and 
concluded by moving the customary resolu- 

tions. l ; 

- Before the question was put on the resolutions 
‘moved by Me. Harris, t was ordered that when 
the House adjourns, it adjourns to meet on Muu- 
day next. l l 

The resolutions were then adopted, and the 
House adjourned. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War Department, December 1, 1843. 


Sin: The account of our military operations 
eontained in the last annual report from this de- 
partment, left our troops, late in October, 1847, 
in possession of the capital of Mexico, and 
many other important places in that country. 
The main achievements of our acmies for that 
year were then presented to your consideration; 
but others of a subsequent date, highly credita- 
bie tu those engaged in them, though of a less 
‘important character, deserve notice and com- 
mendation. 
On the evening of the 22d of November, Gen. 
Lane woved from- Puebla, with a command of 
only one hundred and sixty men, upon Mutamo- 
ros, distant about fifty-four miles, in twelve 
hours. The place was immediately attacked, 
and the enemy, consisting of from four hundred 
to six hundred men, put to flight, with a loss of 
from sixty lo eighty in killed and wounded; a 
quantity of ordnavce and munitions was cap- 
tured, aud twenty-one American prisoners libera- 
ted. On ils way back to Puebla, the detach- 
ment was attacked by a Mexican force of about 
five hundred men, under Gen. Rea. Afier a 
short conflict, the enemy were routed and dis- 
penoa, sustaining a further lose of abont fifty in 
illed and wounded. 


In January, an expedition, composed of four 
companies of Texan Rangers, two companies of 
the 3d dragoons, and one of the mounted rifle regi- 
meni—-all under the command of Gen. Lane 
were sent out from the city of Mexico * to scour 
the country and drive the guerillas from the 
roads.“ Having uscertamed that Santa Anna, 
with a few regular troops and a considérable ir- 
regular force, was at Teliuacan, the detachment 
moved rapidly on and took possession of that 
place. So sudden was its approach, that Santa 
Anna had baiely time to save himself by a pre- 
cipiiate flight. The expedition pressed on to 
Orizaba and Cordova, and took possession of 
these towns, capturing a quantity of public 
property and releasing a number of American 
prisoners. After remaining a short time, and 
restoring to the owners private property there 
deposited, which’ had been seized by guerilla 
bands, it returned to the main column of our 
army, in the city of Mexico, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary. ; 

On the 17th of the same month, Gen. Lane 
led another detachment, consisting of two hun- 
dred and fifty lexan Rangers, and one hundred 
and thitty dragoons of the 3J regiment, against 
the guerillas, who were infesting the country 
lying north and northeast of the city of Mexico. 


On the 25th he encountered a body of the enemy 


at Scqualieplan; and, after a severe conflict, the 
town was taken, and the hostile forces dispersed 
with a loss of one hundred and fifty killed, and 
more thun fifty prisoners. 

The command of Gen. Lane, on these occa- 
sions, displayed much enterprise, spirit, and gal- 
lantry. His interesting reports, with the docu- 
ments accompanying them, are bereto appen- 
ded. , 
Under the judicious management of Colonel 
Mason, the commanding otlicer of our troops in 
the Californias, the upper province has been 
kept in tranquillity; but efforts were made by 
the.enemy to recover possession of Lower Cali- 
fornia. in November, 1847, the post of La Paz, 
with a garrison of one hundred and twelve men, 
under the Command of Lieutenant Colonel Bur- 
ton of the New Vork volunteers, was repeatedly 
attacked by a combined force of Mexicans, Cali- 
ſorntäns, and Indians, of from three to five hun- 
dred men. The Successive altacks were repulsed 
with considerable loss on the part of the assai- 
lants. ` 

The gallant defence of San Jose, and the 
capture of Mazatlan, are achievements cre- 
ditable lo our arms. They were performed by 
the naval forces, and will, doubtless, be pre- 
sented to your particular notice by the Secretary 
of the Navy. ‘The details of these affairs ure 
contained on the accompanying reports from the 
commanding officer in Calitornia. 

Towards the cluse of the last year the people 
of Chihuahua exhibited a determined spirit of 
hostility and teated with severity American ci- 
tizens found among them. Information was re- 
ceived by General Price, who was in command 
of our troops in New Mexico, that Gen. Urrea, 
with @ body of three thousand Mexicans, was 
moving in the direciion of El Passo, with the 
evident design of attacking our forces in that 
territory. Waith a view to disperse the enemy 
und repress the rising hostility in an adjuining 
State, General- Price moved, with all his dispo- 
sable force, from Santa Fe on tne Tih February 
last, and in March captured the city of Chitua- 
bua. The enemy filcu to Santa Cruz de Rosales 
—a dislance of sixty miles aud there made a 
stund. ‘hey occupied the strong positions of 
that town anu resolved on resistance. Though 
the place was invested on the 8ib of March, an 
assault was delayed until the 16th inconsequence 
ol the assurance given by the Mexican Gene- 
ral (Trias) that a treaty of peace had been con- 
cluded, aud ‘bat official intelligence of ihe fact 
was duily expected. After a reasonable delay. 
and no confirmation of ibis report being re- 
ceived, it was delermmed to dulodge the ene- 
my. - 
Un the morning of the 16th of March, ar- 
rangements were wade for carrying the town. 
Several batteries were opened; und, after a con- 
tinual Ore for ive hours, a simuliaueous assault 
at different quarters was made aud the town cap- 
tured, The conflict was severe. The enemy 
lost in killed two officere, and two hundred and 
thirty-six men. The number wounded was not 
ascertained. The loss on our part was one offi- 
cer and three men killed, and nineteen wounded. 
The number of our troops engaged in this alfair, 
was six hundred and sixty-five, and that of the 
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enemy eight hundred and four, exclusive of offi- 
cers. Among the captured property were eleren 
pieces of artillery, nine wall-pieces, and five hun- 
dred and seventy-seven stands of arms. As this 
engagement took place after an armistice had 
been concluded at the head-quarters of our army. 
In Mexico, the cannon, arms, and all other pub- 
lic property captuced at Chihuahua and Santa 
Cruz de Rosales, were returned to the Mexican 
authorities. The report of Gen. Price, bere.. 
with transmitted, contains a full account of his 
expedition into Chihuahua, and the engagement 
with the enemy at Santa Cruz de Rosales. 

This concluded the series of brilliant achieve- 
menis of our armies in the Mexican war; end 
though, in magnitude, not to be compared to ma- 
ny others, yet it was characterized by-the same 
skill, intrepidiiy and enterprise which have given 
such wide spread renown to our recent military 
operations. To we meritorious services of the 
officers and soldiers who achieved this lust tri- 
umph of our arms, 4 grateſul country will award 
a just measure of admiration and paise. 

A portion of the battalion of Missouri volun- 
teers, under the command of Lieut. Colonel Gil- 
pin, had several encounters in July with the Ca. 
manche Indians in the vicinity of Fort Mann, 
near the Arkansas, on the route to Santa Fe, 
which resulted in a manner creditable to our 
troops. The Indians were defeated and disper- 
sed. The reports of these engagements are here- 
with transmitted. - 

The line of communication between Vera 
Cruz andthe head-quarters of our army was inter- 
rupted by guerrilla bands and robbers while our 
forces were concentrated and moving upon the 
enemy's copital; but after its fall, this line was 
re-opened and established by reinſorcements to 
the main column of the army. On the arrival 
of additions] troops new positions were occupied 
with a view not only to ootain abundant supplies 
and tu collect internal revenue, but to resume 
hostilities-with better advantage, and to extend 
our conquests to other important parts of Meri 
co, if the efforts to terminate the war by an hon- 
orable peace should prove unavailing. 

While measures were in progress for sending 
troops into the wining districts, and extending 
our military operations, in the diiection of the 
Rio Grande, a treaty of peace was entered into 
ul the headquarters of our army in Mexico, and 
transmitted to the United States for ratification. 
Pursuant to one of its srticles, Major General 
Butler, then in chief command, on the Sib vay 
of. March, concluded with the government of 
Mexico, an agreement for the-.general suppres- 
sion of hostilities, fo Cuntinue two months. This 
was fullowed by a definitive treuly of peace, 
which weut into operation on the 3Uih of May 
last. On that day the movements fur withdraw- 
Ing our furces commenced, and before the end of 
the month of July they hud evacuated the Re- 
public of Mexico. ‘Ihe volunteers, and that part 
uf the regular army whose lerw of service was 
limited tu the dusation of the war, were un- 
banded. 

Our military peace establishment is now near- 
ly the: same in numerical streugth as it was at 
tue Commencemens of the war with Mexico. 
Filled up to the utmost limit allowed by law, it 
would de nino thousand and eight hundred and 
seveuty-cight oflicers and soldiers, exclusive of 
ihe enlisted Men of the urdnance ; but its aciual 
numerical strength will generally fall considera- 
diy below this number. The great extension of 
our territorial his required a new arrange- 
ment ol our military divisions and departments. 
The Eastern or first division is vot changed. 
‘Texas aud New Mexico have been added to the 
western, or secund; aod Caliloruia aud Oregon 
constitute the thud, ur the division of the Pa- 
cific. 

As no military force had been stationed in 
Oregon belore or duriug the war, the department 
took the earliest measures to seud troops into 
that Territory. Orders were issued to tus moun- 
ted rifle regiment, even before its return from 
Mexico, lo proceed, as soon ds practicable tu 
Oregon; and hopes were eultertained that it 
might de able to pass across the country during 
tue last season; but this arrangemeut was frus- 
trated by the act of Congress passed at tho close 
of the last session, which gave permission to the 
enlisted men of the regiment who had been in sere 
vice in Mexico to“ receive, on application, an ho- 
uorabie discharge {rou tue service of the United 
States, and stand as if they had served out their 
respective terms.” It could not be expected tnat 
even those who were willing to remain in the 
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service, would forego the advantages offered to 
them by this act. On_receiving a discharge, 
they would at once be entitled to three months’ 
extra pay, and to bounty land. By the opera- 
tions of this act, the regiment, as to the rank and 
file, was in effect disbanded. Prompt measures 
were taken to recruit il; and no doubt is enter- 
tained but that early in the spring it will! de in 
condition to leave fur its destination. 

_ The frustration of the attempt to send troops 
into Oregon during the past season, is the more 
to be regretted, because it appears that, at the 
date of the last accounts from that Territory, 
Indian disturbances still continued, and the in- 
habilants are anxiously expecting assistance 
from the United States. A sinall force, detached 
as an escort for the Governor, is now on the 
way to Oregon, and will probably arrive there 
in the course of this month. With a view to an 
earlier relief than could be afforded by sending 
troops from the United States, orders have been 
issued trum the Navy Department, to the com 
mander of dur squadron in the Pacific, to de- 
spatch a part of his force to Oregon, with arms, 
an munition and supplies, and, in case it should 
be necessary, to land the marines and sailors to 
aid the inhabitants, until the troops destined for 
that Territory should have arrived. 

The other regiments of the permanent military 
establishment were greatly reduced at the close 
of the war. They nad been, to a considerable 
extent, filled up by recruits enlisted to serve only 
during its continuance. Owing to the late pe- 
riod of their return froin Mexico, and the una- 
voidable delay in recruiting or organizing, such 
as were destined fur distant service could nut be 
prepared to proceed oy land to Oregon, Califor- 
nia, or New Mexico, until the season was so far 
advanced as to render a march across the coun- 
try impracticable, Foreseesng the necessity for 
troops in these Territories, and the delay in sen- 
ding them from the United States, orders, in an- 
ticipation of peace, were given to the General in 
chief command to send a regiment from head- 
quarters in ee California; bul the Mexi- 
can government refused to permit ils pass 
the Pacific coast. j PATES 

Orders were also given to Gen. Wool, then in 
command of the forces at Saltillo, Monterey, 
and on the Rio Grande frontier, te send a part of 
the regular troops with him directly 20 Califor- 
nia und New Mexico. Pursuantto this direc- 
tion, two companies of the Ist and two of the 
2nd dragoons proceeded up the right bank of the 
Kio Grande to Chihushua, crossed over to the 
Gila, and down that river to California. By this 
time, it is probable, they have reached their ul- 
Umate destination. 

One company of dragoons and one of light ar- 
tillery were also sent from the Rio Grande, 
and proceeded on the Mexican vide of it to San- 
ta Fe. ‘These have already arrived in New 
Mexico. 

Tro companies of the Ist regiment of artil- 
lery have embarked at New York, to go around 
Cape Horn to Oregon, and the 2d regiment of in- 
faniry has also lett, io proceed, by the same route 
to California. As early in the spring as a pas- 
sige can be made across the country, other 
trvops will be sent to Oregon ia numbers sulli- 
cient to bold and protect that Territory. 

Troops to guard the Rio Grande frontier and 
keep in check the Indians in that quarter have 
been ordered to Texas, and have arrived at, 
or are on their way to, their respective sla- 
tions. 

Tne remainder of the army is distributed on 
the Indian and northern frontiers, and on the At- 
lautie and Gulf coasts. The accompanying re- 
port from the Adjutant General will furnish, in 
detail, iuſormation of the distribution of the ar- 
my in the several departments into which the 
country has been divided. 

The war with Mexico necessarily caused some 
delay in establishing posts on the Oregon route. 
The mounted rifle regiment was diverted from 
that duty, for which it was originally designed, 
to serve With (be army in Mexico; and it is not 
now intended tu employ any part of it east ol 
the Rocky Mountains. Notwithstanding the de- 
mand for all our force in the enemy’s country 
while the war continued, measures were taken as 
early as Merch, 1847, to select proper locations, 
and establish posts on the eastern section of the 
route to Oregon. On the Ist of June of that 
year, instructions were given for the establish- 
sent of two of these posts—one near Grand 
pone where the road to Oregon encounters tbe 

latte river, aud the other at, or near, Fort Lara- 


mie. During that season some progress was made 
in constructing the work at the former place; but 
it was suspended on the approach of winter. 
Preparations were made to resume it early in 
the spring, and it has been in the course of con- 
struction during the past season; but the depart- 
ment is unable to state how far it has progressed, 
as no report has yet been received from the offi- 
cer charged with its superintendence. 

The smount of contributions and avails of 
captured property reccived by officers of the ar- 
my in Mexico, cannot, at this time, for want of 
full returns, be accurately ascertained. The 
amount thus far reported is $3,844 373,77, which 
will be somewhat increased by amounts collected 
in New Mexico and California. O! this amount, 
$67,492 33 have been retained fur expenses of 
collections ; $346 369 30 paid into the treasury 
of the United States; $3 267.540 84 turned over 
to disbursing officers; 549,712 28 credited by the 
Mexican government to ihe United States in pay- 
ment of the first instalment under the treaty ; and 
the remaining $113,259 02 charged against the 
collecting officers. Of the amount turned over 
to disbursing officers, 9769 650 were applied to- 
wards the payment of the first instalment under 
the treaty with Mexico, and the greater part of 
the balance has been disbursed for regular and 
ordinary purposes. Against the balances re 
maining, charged to collecting oſſicers, they may 
be entitled to further credits on the several ac- 
connts above stated to the amount of about $79, 
000. The remainder is claimed by them as com- 
pensation for extra services, or as having been 
paid to other army officers for similar services 
in making the collections. These claims have 
been suspended, as, under existing laws, no such 
allowances can be made; but as the claims on 
this account were considered to some extent just, 
l urged in my last annual report, and subsequent- 
ly in a communication to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, that provision should be made for a 
reasonable allowance in such cases; and the 
subject is again recommended for favorable con- 
sideration. so 

The moneys paid over to disbursing officers 
have been mingled with the funds drawn from 
the treasury and placed in their hands for dis- 
bursement. This has complicated their accounts 
and greatly embarrassed the settlement of them. 
The laws and regulations securing and enforcing 
the settlement of accounts of disbursing officers, 
ure considered as applicable only to the public 
moneys received from the treasury. It is recom- 
mended that these laws should be so extended as 
to apply to the accounts for moneys received from 
contributions and all other sources. Without 
some such provision, | am satisfied that much de- 
lay and many difficulties will attend the adjust- 
ment of these accounls. 

There are also other accounts which cannot 
be adjusted without further legislation. No fund 
was placed by special apprupriation at the dis- 
posal of the Executive, or the commanding gene- 
rals, to meet expenses for secret services or for 
extraordinary objects. Disbursements of this 
character are nut only usual, but indispensable 
ia the prosecntion of a war, and particularly a 
loreign war. ‘The collections in Mexico have 
been resorted to for these purposes. Ii is not 
reusonable to expect that regular vouchers of 
payment for secret servicés should be produced, 
aod the accounts embracing such items must re- 
main unadjusted, unless Congress should deem it 
proper lo provide some means fur settling them. 
The mode which seems most appropriate, so far 
as regards the expenditure fur secret and conti- 
deutial services, is (hat which has been provided 
for selthing accounts for the disbursemeut of the 
appropriation lor contingent expenses of foreign 
iutercourse. 

l respecttully refer you to the accompanying 
reports from the officers iu charge of the several 
vureaus connected with this department. The 
examination of them will, 1 trust, satisfactorily 
show that the duties of each have been dis- 
charged with industry, ability and faithfulness. 
These duties, so greatly multiplied in all of them 
by the war with Mexico, have not yet been 
much diminished by the return of peace. The 
allowance of three months’ extra pay to all who 
served in that war, has rendered it indispensably 
necessary to retain ip service the temporary pay- 
masters appointed under the act of the Sin ol 
July, 1838. Jo prevent delay and to tubserve 
ine convenience of the volunteers, paymasters 
ha ve been sent into the several sections) of the 


country where these troops were raised and or- 
ganized. 


It is estimated that from eighty to one hundred 


thousand persons became entitled to (hree months’ 


extra pay under the act of the 19th of July last; 
the greater part of this number had left the ser- 
vice before this provision of law was adopted. 
Scattered, as they are, through ‘every section of 
the United States, much labor and time will De 
required to adjust these claims. The vast in- 
crease in the exient of our territory, and in the 
number of military posts, has induced the Pay- 
master General to ask that the additional pay- 
masters appointed for the war, and whose ser- 
vices were continued by an act of Congress 
passed at the last session, until the 4th of March 
next, may be relained permanently in the public 
service. This suggestion, as well as that rela- 
live to the peculiar tenure of office in this branch 


of the army, is respectfully commended to your- 


favorable consideration. 

The number of Military posts will probably 
exceed the number of medical officers now au- 
thorized by Jaw. Should that be the case, the 
employment of physicians in civil liſe will be- 
come necessary. Besides the difficulty of pro- 
curing such physicians at the points where they 
are wanted, the expenses often exceed the regu- 
lar pay 6nd emoluments of army surgeons and 
assistant surgeons: With a view both to econo- 
my and to the interest of the service, } am in- 
duced to concur in the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General in favor of the repeal of the 
proviso of the third section of the act of the 
19th of July last, so fur as it relates to the two 
surgeons and twelve assistant surgeons authori- 
zed by the act of the llth of February, 1847. 
By such a repeal, ihe abort number of surgeons 
and assistant surgeons would be added to tbe 
permanent medical stoff of the army. 

The report of the Cuief Engineer presents im 
detail the operations of that department. during 
the past year. ‘I'he pendency of the war with 
Mexico, in some degree, suspended (he measures 
lor carrying forward our system of exlerior de- 
fence. Jn consequence of the return of peace, 
the estimates for iuriifications for the next scal 
year somewhat exceed those for either of the 
iwo preceding years, and will be sullicient to 
complete some of the works, and cousiderabiy 
advance others already in the progress of con- 
struction. It may be advisable to commence 
new works at some exposed points on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts, particulaciy within the lim- 
its ol Texas. 

An early attention has been given to our Paci- 
fic coast. So little accurate knowledge was pos- 
sessed of that coast, that it has been deemed ad- 
visable tu cause it io be carefully aud fully ex- 
amined, with a view bo the selection of proper 
points lor fortifications, as well as naval estav- 
lishments. A board, composed of oticers uf the 
army and navy, has been cunstituled lo make 
such an examination, and are now under orders 
for Califorma and Oregon, to execute the dulies 
assigued to them. By the wstructions prepared 


‘by the War aud Navy Departments, and here- 


with submitted, the ovjecls embraced in be exce 
mination are fuliy disclused. 

Ine appropriations fur the army proper re- 
quired tor the next fiscal year amount to $4,432,° 
286. The estimates for ie (ransporlation ul ibe 
1 oops far exceed thal of any other year previous 
to the war. ‘The increase m this item is to meet 
ine expense of sending troops to Oregon, New 
Mexico and Calilornia. 

Should the suggestion of the Quartermaster 
General contained in his report, io employ the 
public vessels in the naval service lor the trans- 
puitation by sea of army stores and lruops, be 
adopted, this stem of expenses would be greatiy 


reduced. Our possessiuns upon the Pacific seem 


to render the change in this res ect appropriate, 
and I do not doubi that such a measure will be 
attended by results favorable to the public ser- 
vice. 

In none of the branches of this department has 
the business been as much augmented as in the 
Pension Bureau. The number of iavahd peta 
siuners has increased, during the last year, six 
hundred and ninety-one; the whole number on 
tLe list is three thousand ove hundred aod twen- 
ty-six. 

More than sixty thousand claims have been 
presented under the act ol the llth of Februa- 
ry, 1847, for bounty land and treasury scrip. 
About forty thousand of them have been acted 
on and allowed, twenty thousand are uow pen- 
ding, and it is estimated that there are forty 
thousand yet to be presented. Great eforis have 
been made to despalch these applications, and 


about two hundred and fifty are daily investigated 
and passed. Forthe details of the business in 
tbe Pension Office, I respetfully refer you to the 
report of the Commissioner. a 


A comprehensive and interesting view of our 
Indian relations will be found in the report of 
The remo- 
set apart for 
hase separa- 
within the 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
val of the tribes to the country 
them, west of the Mississippi river, 
ted nearly all those who resided 
Jimits of the States from the unwholesome influ- 


ences resulting from a contact with the white 
Population, and afforded. an opportunity to the 
gorernment to enforce the necessary measures 


for civilizing and improving them. The wisdom 
of our policy in regard to the Indians is vindi- 


cated by the good effects which ithas produced, 
and particularly by the higher degree of im- 
provement among those who first removed to the 


country assigned to them. 


During the last year, our emigrants have expe- 
rienced less annoyance than at any former period, 
from the Indians on the Missouri frontier, and 
the difficulties among themselves and with our 
citizens have been less frequent. This favorable 


change in their conduct is to be mainly ascribed 
to the judicious control exercised over their an- 


nuilies, and to the holding of them liable to be 
used to compensate for damages resulting from 
their lawless aggressions, as well upon each oth- 


er as upon our own citizens. 


An important treaty has been recently negotia- 
ted by the Commissioner of Indian affairs, in per- 
son, with the Menomonies, by which they have 
agreed to cede all their lands in Wisconsin 
about four millions of acres—and to remove to 


the excellent country procured for them on the 


Upper Mississippi, adjoining that of their old 


friends, the Winnebagoes, recently removed from 

„iowa. li is reasonable to expect that the inter 

Posing of these two tribes between the Sioux and 

Chippewas, and thé establishment of a military 

post in that region, will check, if not entirely 

prevent, the sanguinary hostilities so frequent 
e 


tween the two latier tribes, arising from long- 


cherished and inveterate feuds. Tne treaty with 
the Menomonies has, in elfeet, extinguished the 
Indian title to the whole country east of the Mis- 
sissippi, south of Lake Superior, which for a long 


time has been regarded as an object not only of 


great importance to our own citizens, but essen- 
tially to the welfare and prosperity of the Indians 
“themselves. 

_ Within the four last years eight important trea- 
ties have been negotiated with differem Indian 
tribes, by which highly beneficial changes in their 
situation and affairs have been and will be elfect- 
ed, and the United States have acquired, at a 
cost of only $1,842,000, eighteen millions five 
hundred thousand acres of land; about two mil- 
fions one hundred thousand acres of it have been 
assigned to other tribes for theic permanent resi. 
dence ; and two millions nine hundred thousand 
are reserved Tor a similar purpose; leaving the 
remainder, thirteen millions five hundred thousand 
acres, ready for immediate settlement and culti- 
vation in the rapidly growing States of Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa. There is also a prospect that Mis- 
sissippi, as well as other States in which some 
of the Choctaws stili remain, will soon be freed 
from them. Measures for their emigration are 
in progress, under modified arrangements entered 
into within the last year, which promise a favor- 
able result. 

The law of 1847, giving additional authority 
to prevent the introduction and sale of spirituous 
liquors in the Indian country, and the stringent 
regulations adopted by the department to restrain 
this pernicious traffic, have sensibly diminished 
the amount of suffering among the frontier tribes 
arising fro:n that prolific source of evil; but an 
eflectual check to it cannot be applied unless the 
States lying adjaceM to the Indiaa conntry Will 
co-operate in the measure by restraining their 
citizens from bringing intoxicating liquors within 
the reach of the Indians. Tue policy of paying 

` annuities semi-annually, and of distributing them 
per capita, has deen attended by the happiest re- 
sults. Tue new regulations in regard to licenses 
to trade with the Indiaus, aod the rigid supervi- 
sion over the conduct of those to whom this 
privilege has been granted, have put an end to 
many evils and abuses which formerly prevailed, 
and were highly detrimental to the interests and 
welfare of the indians. 

No subject connected with our Indlan affairs 
has so deeply interested the department, and re- 
ceived so much of its anxious solicitude and 
attention as that of education, and 1 am happy 


lastly 
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to be able to say that its efforts to advance this 
cause have been crowned with success. Among 
most of the trbes which have removed to and 
become settled in, the Indian country, the bles- 
sings of educatioh are beginning to be apprecia- 
ted, and they generally manifest a willingness to 
co-operate with the government in diffusing 
these blessings. The schools already established 
have an increased number of pupils, and prepa- 
rations are making for establishing many new 
ones. Much credit is due to many excellent 
missionary societies, of different Christian de- 
nominations, for their aid and contributions to 
sustain and advance the cause of education 
among the Indian population. 

There are sixteen manual labor schools and 
eighty-seven boarding and district schools now 
in successful operation among the various [ndian 
tribes, and the number of Indian youths attend- 
ing them, according to the reports received at 
the department, is three thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two—of which two thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty are males, and the remaining one 
thousand and thirty-two ars females. The schools 
are generally in charge of missionary societies, 
and are well conducted. These facts afford the 
most gratifying evidence that nearly all of our 
colonized tribes are rapidly advancing in civili- 
zation and moral improvement; and | trust it 
may not be improper on this occasion for me to 
say, that for the highly improved and rapidly im- 
proving condition of the numerous Indian tribes 
over which the „ the government 
is extended, not only in regard to education, but 
most other respects, no stinted measure of credit 
is to de ascribed to the ability, industry and 
faithfulness of that branch of this departinent to 
which the management of our diversified and 
difficult Indian affairs is assigned. 

Within the newly acquired territories there is 
a numerous Indian population, over which our 
supervision and guardianship must necessarily 
be extended ; but this cannot be effectually done 
without the action of Congress on the subject. 
Additional agencies are required to manage In- 
dian affairs in these territories, and to extend to 
them our Indian system of control and manage. 
ment, which, in other parts of our country, has 
already produced such happy results, and is so 
full of promise for the future. — 

l respectfully ask your attention to the follow- 
ing subjects, mentioned in my last annual report: 
the settiement of claims in California; a retired 
list of officers of the army, and ao asylum for 
disabled and worn-out soldiers. In regard tb each 
of these, the views of the department are fully 
set forth in that report, and l again recommend 
them to your favorable consideration. 

i have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. L. Marcy, | 

To the President. Secretary of War. 


Miscellaneons. 


AusrnIA.— The following very interesting statisti- 
cal, historical and political intelligence of this country 
is furnished by the correspondent of the Public Ledger 
(Philadelphia), and is stated to be compiled from the 
most authentic sources Schubert & Becker. 


The Austrian Monarchy, since the Congress of 
Vienna, consists of the following States: . 


I. The Arch Duchy of Austria, divided into the 
country above and below the Enus, a small river ; 
the furmer called Upper Austria,” and the latter 
Lower Austria.” To the latter is also counted the 
Duchy of Salzburg. 

2 The Duchy of Styria. ' 

3. The Duchies of Carinthia and Crania, with the 
Littorale, or coast of Dalmatia, constituting together 
the Kingdom of Illyria. re 

4. The former county, now Principality of the 


— 2 2 


Tyrol and Voralberg. 


5. The Kingdom of Bohemia. l 

6. The Margravendoms of Moravia and Silesia. - 
7. The Kingdom of Gallicia. 

8. The Kingdom of Dalınatia. 

9. The government of Venice, and the govern- 


ment of Lombardy, constituting together the King-. 
dom of Lombardy and Venice. 


10. The Kingdom of Hungary, with Solavonia 


and Croatia. 


11. The grand principality of Transylvania ; and 


12. The Military Frontier against Turkey, 
The population of these countries, and their extent 


in German square miles, of which one is equal to 
about 213 English square miles, was in 1834 put 
down in the Austrian archives at Vienna as follows: 
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1. Lower Austria, 360 1,343,652 3,726 
2. Upper Austria, with 

Salzburg, 49 846,932 2.426 

3. Styria, 408 923.882 2.259 

4. Illyria, 516 1,188,534 2, 303 

5. Bohemia, 952 4,001,862 4 203 

6. Morovia and Silesia, 483 2.110, 141 4.376 

7. Gollicia, 5579 4, 395,339 2,782 

8. Dalmatia, 238 364 933 1,527 

9. Gov't of Venice, 440 2.079.588 4,831 

10. Gov't of Lombardy, 395 2,495,929 6,317 
l1. Hungary, with Scla- 

vonia and Dalmatia, 4.192 11.404.350 2,720 

12. Transylvania, 1,008 1,963,435 1,948 

13. The Military Frontier? 715 1,101,281 1,510 

12,150 35,047,533 2.884 


* German square miles, or in round numbers, 259,- 
000 English equare miles. 


The population is very unequal in the different 
rovinces, and is greatest in the Italian provinces : 
east in the Military Frontier and the coast of Dal- 
metia. It averages, in the whole Empire, about 150 
to the English square mile, which numiber may have 
increased to 160 up to this period. 

The Hungarians claim as ane petenie from their 
kingdom, not only Croatia and Sclavonia, conceded 
to them by the Austrian government, but also Tran- 
sylvania and the military frontier, thus increasing 
their empire to nearly 15,000,000, or neurly one- 
balf of the Austrian monarchy. It is very clear 
tbat if the revolution in Hungary succeeds, and 
that country establishes its independence of Aus- 
tria, me latter country. Ahough still one of the five 
great powers, (whose population would still exceed. 
that of Prussia fiom five to eight millions,) would 
no longer be a match for France, and tke rem- 
nant ot the House of Hapeburg (in the female line) 
would be little more than a Russian province, nomi- 
nally independent, but in fact existing throught he 
power and influerice of the Czar. 

The whole number of Germans in the Austrian 
monarchy did not, in 1834, exceed 6, 500, 000, and 
formed about one-fifth of the whole population. 

The German provinces of Austria consist of the 
Duchy of Austria Proper, Siyria, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
and in portions of Bobemia and Moravia. 

The halian population amounted to about 4,855,- 
000, or about the seventh part of the whole popula- 
tion of the Empire. ; ; 

The Sclavonian population exceeded fifteen. mil- 
lions, and constituted thiee-sevenths of the whole 
population ofthe Empire. To the Sclavonians must 

e counted, (on account of their common origin,) 
the Bohemians, Poles, Croatians, and Illyrians. 

The Magyars or Hungarians, immigrated from 
Northern Asia, amounted to 4, 800, 000, or about one 
seventh of the population of the whole Empire. 

The Wallachians and their descendanis in Hun- 
gary, aa well as the Bulgarians, Morlachiane, Ua- 


Koks, Cumanes ‘and Sazygea mall immigrated from 


Central Asia, form 2,000,000, or about one-seven- 
teenth pait of the population of the whole Empire. 

The Jews, about ,000 strong, form one forty- 
sixth part of the Empire. ; 

The rest is made up of Greeks, Armenians, Turks 
and Gypsies, who, ever since the fourteenth century, 
have immigrated hither from the East Indies. 

Considering that Hungary, Lombardy, Venice 
and Austria are in a state of rebellion, about half the 
population of the Empire is plunged in civil war. 

The relative cultivation of the Austrian provinces 
may be inferred from the following table, as far as it 
is possible to do so from mere figures: 


Towns. Boro’s. Villages. Houses. 
Lower Austria, 35 239 4, 300 157,099 
Upper Austria and 
Salzburg, 17 114 6.720 125,957 
Styria, 20 96 3,590 161,675 
Carinthia and Cra- 
nia, 25 42 5,927 114,198 
Littorale, 30 14 944 64,948 
Tyrol, 22 28 1,720 114.284 
Bohemia, 284 279 12,022 261,367 
Moravia and Si- 
lesia; 119 178 3,674 302, 427 
Gallicia, 95 194 6054 666,007 
Dalmatia, 17 34 §65 66,043 
Lombardy, 15 140 2510 294,343 
Venice, 46 198 3,230 369,733 
Hungary, 66 645 11,795 1,65 6, 300 
‘Transylvania, 29 46 2,305 286,300 
Military Frontier, 12 23 2,036 135,612 
Total, 822 2270 67,692 6,046,293 


The number of families in the Empire was.7,368,- 
761, of which about one - ihird lived in Hungary. 


Note — This ring article will be concluded 
in the next number. 
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Tae CnHorera.—The documents received 
from the U. S. Consulate at London, and pub- 
Jished by our own State Department, contam 
some information of interest, together with ju- 
dicious advice and suggestions respecting the 
nature of Ch. jera, the means of prevention, and 
the remedies that avant to check its fatal progress 
where it already exists. The factis established 
that the disease in nself is not contagious ; and the 
inferences are deuuced therefrom that quarantines 
and s@nitary Cordons, so inconvenient and ex- 


pensive, are inoperative to, retard its advance; 


and that attention to the sick in no wise hazatds 
personal safety. A ci:cular rerently issued by 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, de- 


Clares, “that iu a district where cholera pre- 
Vailas, no appreciable increase of danger is in- 
curred by mivisiering to persons a fle cted with it, 


end no safety uflorded to the community by the 
isolation of the sick.“ Itis like wise established 


that the cholera, by premonitury syu. ptoms, ale 


fords warning of its approach sufficient for the 
dimely application of those remedial measures 
which in tbe earliest stages of the disease are 
generally effective in its cure. 


The causes which promote the origin and 
spread of epidemic diseases in general, favor 
the introduction and diffusion of Cholera; and 
those districts where typhus and other epidemic 
diseases have regularly recurred, constitute the 
great field for preventive operations. ‘The most 
eflicient of these are doubtiess the internal and 
external cleansing dnd ventilation of dwellings, 
and the removal irom their vicinity of decuim- 


posed matter, and of everything that produces 


almospberic impurity. The judicious. recom- 
mendations contained in a recent proclamation 
issued fur the protection of the population of 
the Russian Empire, are, to keep the person and 
the dwelling-place cieun, to allow uf no sinks close 


lo the bouse; to admit o no poultry or other ani- 
mals within ine house [this includes puppy dogs, 
we should presume z] tu keep every wpuriment as 
airy as possible by venliialiun; sod tu prevent 


crowding wherever there are sick.“ Next to 
clarffsing and ventilation, warmth and dryness 
are important; uud tu this end fires should be 
constantly maiutained in dump and unbealthy 
districts. 

The most prominent premonitory symptom of 
cholera is looseness of the bowels; and when 
ever this is experienced, with or without pain, in 
a district where cholera exists, it should be re- 
garded as the commencement of the disease. The 
proper remcdies, viz: those which are lound el- 
ficuciuus in common diarrbeu, should be ap- 
plied ai Once, as the delay of a few hours often 
susulves the loss of life. Should the looseness 
in the bowels be attended with feelings ol great 
exhaustion and chilliness, the person should, of 
course, be placed in a warm bed, and tue usual 
means of restoring warmth to the body be assiuu- 
-ousty employed, until proiessional.sdvice can be 
obtamed. ‘Ihe remedies recommended by the 
general board of health in Great Briain are, 
* twenty grains of opiate coulection, mixed with 
two labiespoonſuls of pepperus iut water, or with a 
lide weak brandy and water repealed every three 
or jour hours, or ofteuer, if the attack is severe, 
until the looseuess ol the Dowels is stopped; or 
an ounce of the compound mixture uf chalk 
with ten or fifteen grains of the aromutic con- 
fection, and from five to ten drops of luudanum, 
repeated in the same manner. From half a 
drachm to a drachw of tincture of catechu may 
de udued to this last, if the attack is severe, 
Hall these quantities will suffice for persons un- 
der filteen, and still less fur infants,” lt is de- 
sirable, bowever, to take uwedical advice, if 
practicable, even at tLe earliest stages of the 
disorder. The circular of the royal college 
above quoted, with marked teleireuce to the 
general prescription of the board of heaith, 
ways: 

* The committee are unable to recommend a 
uniform plan ol treatuwent to be adupied by the 
public in all cases of looseness of the bowers, 
supposed to be premoniory of chulera. It is, 
duuDiless, Very itmpurtunt that such ailments 
shoulu be promptly utieuded tu; but since they 
sy Orie li om Vuliuus Causes, Of which a medi- 
cal man can alone judge, the committee deem it 
sailer that persons uitecied with them should ap- 
ply at ouce lor meuical assistance, tban that they 
should indiscriminately use, of their own accuru, 
or on the Suggestion ol upproſessional persons, 
poweriul medicines, iu large gpd (requenily re- 
peated duses.”’ 


We find the following paragraph in a late 
number of the Londen Times: 


hud never been heard of. It 1s, perhaps, a pity 


dictated by knowledge and observation. 


care.“ 


its and acid liquors of all descriptions. 


preserved fruits. 


son to fear that, if they be generally abstained 


the readier victims of the Chole:a, 


this want, if they are led to abstain fio. those 


ence. 


merely such articles oi food as experience may 
stomach and bowels.” 


loes, are among the most wholesume articles of 
a vegetable nature. 
mended as affurding the most concentrated and 
invigorating diet. Moderation, both in food and 
drink, is essentisl to saleiy, during the whole 
epidemic period. Ou the other band, protracted 
lasting is peculiarly dangerous. Warum clothing 
conduces much to salety. Flanuels should be 
worn next the skin, the teet kept warm and dry. 

We add an interesting extract from the report 
of Dr. Adam Crawioid, on the cholera at St. 
Petersburg, describing tue progress of the dis- 
ease in Europe during its preseut visitation: 

“ The Asiatic chulera reappenred in Europe 
in the spring of 1847. Advaucing from Persia, 
where it had prevailed lor some lime, it pene- 
trated into Russia tbrough the Caucasus, and 
first broke out in the imperial army engaged in 
the Caucasian war, as appears from the reports 
of Professor Pirogoff and Dr. Salomon. It then, 
lor the most part, touk a bothers direction, lol- 
lowing the course of the Volga and the Don, 
aud spreading, though not with much intensity, 
ofer (he cuutiguous southern provinces of Ruse 
sia, it reached Moscow about the end of Septem- 
ber. ‘The disease did not at first spread widely 
over the cily, being conuned chiefly to the lower 
Classes in ove particular disirict near the river, 
where, however, it assumed a severe character, 
nearly half ol the cases terminating latally. The 
progress of the disease north and west was also 
rather slow, for it did not extend much beyond 
the province of Moscow, aud, at the approach of 


Some weeks ago a sensible warning appeared 
in these columns from a well informed corres- 
pondent, in which, with a view to the contin- 
gency which has arrived, it was particularly im- 
pressed upon protessional readers that they 
could not too effectually dismiss from their minds 
any legendary notions respecting the character 
ol the expected epidemic, and that they could 
pursue no belter course than by treating each in- 
dividual patient according to the symptoms ex- 
hibited by the case and the suggestions of their 
own experience, presisely as if Asiatic Cholera 


that this admonition had not been remembered, 
on that conventional prescriptions have sup- 
planted (he treatment which might have been 
There 
is little more reason for believing the Cholera to 
be an Asiatic production than a Baltic importa- 
lion. It is but a modification of the ordinary 
results of impurity and want, and should be met 
with the oruinary appliances of cleanliness and 


Wherever Asiatic Cholera was epidemic, it 
has been heretolore recommende:! to abstain from 
green vegetables, and fiom fruit in all its forms— 
fresh, dried, or preserved—and from ardent spir- 
The 
cirgular of the Royal College enforces this recom. 
mendation in respect to the intemperate use of 
intoxicating liquors; but in relerence 10 fruits 
and vegetables it Maintains an opposite doctrine : 

“ The committee do not recommend that the 
public shoulu abstain from the moderate use of 
well-cooked, green vegetables, and of ripe or 
A certain proportion of these 
articles of diet is, with most persons, necessary 
lor the maintenance oi health; and there is rea- 


from, bow that the potatue crop has in a great 
measure failed, many, persons, especially amongst 
the poor in large towns, will fall into that i.! 
condition, which in ils highest degree is known 
as scurvy, and thal they will in consequence be 
Tue com- 
mittee likewise think It not advisable to pronibii 
the use of pork or bacon; or of salted, dried, 
or smoked meat or fish, which have not been 
proved tu exert any direct influence in causing 
this disease. Nothing promotes the spread of 
epidemic diseases so much as want ol nour- 
isbment; and the poor will necessarily suffer 


articles of food on which, from their compara- 
live cheapness, they waiuly depeud fur subsis- 


On the whole, the coumiitee advise persons 
living in districts in which cholera prevails, to 
udhere to that plan of diet which they have 
generally found to agree with them; avoiding 
have taught them to be likely io disorder the 

Well-baked bread, (not new,) rice and pota- 


But animal loud is recom- 


winter, the number of cases io that metropolis 
became so small that hapes were entertained 
for some time that it was altogether subsiding. 
There occurred, however, during the winter, oc- 
casional cases from which there was reason to 
apprehend that.the increase of the malady was 
only suspended by the cold and dry state of the 
atmosphere in u inter, and that it would break out 
in the spring. The disease accordingly assumed 
increased activity about the month of May, ex- 
tending itself over the whole city, and amongst 
ali classes, though the poor, as usual, suffered 
the most, and the nuu.ber of new cases amounted 
daily to several hundred. The progress of the 
disease throughout the country became also much 
more rapid than during the previous year, for it 
spread simultaneously over all the provinces of 
the empire, north, east, and west, appearing in 
St. Petersburg in the beginning of June. lt has 
in the present month of August reached Finland 

and Sweden in its northern, and Riga in ite wes- 
tern course, whilst in the southwest it bas ale 
tacked Constantinople and the provinces of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, following the course of the 
Danube; it has also visited Asia Minor and 
Egypt in its progress to the south. It is there- 
fore probable that it may enter the southern 
States of Europe by the ».editerranean, while 
extending west along the shores of the Baltic 
and across the frontier o! Poland into Germany. 

“The march of the cholera, however, as of 
most epidemic diseases, has been characterized 
both in India and Europe by an irregularity 
which bids defiance to all attempts to apply to 
ils progress any fixed rule of calculation. The 
disease bruke out formerly in St. Petersburg ia 
June, 1831, and did not reach London tili Febru- 
ary, 182. Ii then spread rapidly in the course 
of a few months over the whole of the west and 
south of Europe as far as the Alps. it has, on 
the present occasion taken une twelve-mo..th to 
travel from Moscow to St. Petersburg, while 
within the last three months it bas invaded the 
whole of thal vast empire, and has with equal 
rapidity pursued its cuurse along the shores ol. ine 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean into Egypt. It 
has been observed sometimes tu leave a great 
tract of country in the line of ils progress unaf- 
lected, aud atis, k unexpectedly some distant 
place in the same direction, and at others lo take a 
ciccuiluus course back, and invade the pluccs that 
had previously escaped. During its prevalence 
in St. Petersburg in 1831, it sometimes appeared 
in every house on one side of a street, vile the 
other side wholly escaped ; this might, bowever, 
depend on the vicinity of a canal ur sume delect 
in the draining. While, therefore, it is possible 
the disease muy not, as in 1832, reach this coun- 
try lor wany months lv come, uo dependence con 
be placed upon ils capricious course, and it wall 
be wire lo muke every necessary prepatalion as 
il certain Of its smmediate invasion.” 

The prudence of this last recommendation has 
been already evinced by the breaking out uf cho- 
lera in Various parts of Great Brita, though it 
has nowhere as yet raged with any degree ul vi- 
rulence. Probaoly as in Moscow in the au- 
tumn of 1847, the comparatively colu and dry 
state of the atmosphere has retarded iu devel 
Opement there, and it will not, ulil spring, assume 
tue activity that commonly characterizes an epi- 
de mic. y 


Warers or THE MississiPri— Al the Con- 
vention of scientific men held recently in Philadel- 
phia a report was read by P ofessors Dickerson and 
Brown, of Mississippi, on the sediment of the Missis- 
sippi river. The report is very elaborate and com- 
bines the results of daily observations for the last 
etghleen years. Ne present the following extract: 


‘Phe Mississippi valley is {@od to contain a gu- 
perficial area of very little short of tourteea 
hundred thousa.d square miles. The inquiry 
lherelore here suggests itself, what may be the 
relative difference between the annual quanuty 
of water luHing into this valley and the annual 
quantity discharged out ol it by the river M issts- 
sippi? Ii is touud, by an exawioation of the 
meteorological register of the late Dr. H. Tuoley, 
of Naichez, that ihe mean annual quantity of 
water which lalls at Natchez, is between filty- 
tive and fiiiy sıx inchese—but as such. has been 
taken at the Southern extremity of the valley 
it way be regarded as an over estimate for tne 
whole area. The mean qnapiity is therclure assu- 
med to be fiſiyj iwo inches, and then by caiculation 
we will have 100, 128,960, 000,000 .cubio fect as 
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the quantity which falls annually in the whole 
valley, which is within a fraction of being twelve 
bimes the quantity which is discharged by the river. 

There are but two ways by which all this 
immense quantity of water can make ils escape 


-from the valley; one of which is by the course 


of the river ipto the Gulf of Mexico, and other 
by evaporation. Hence we perceive that there 
is but one relative part of this quantity passing 
off by the river, for every eleven paris which are 
exhaled by the atmosphere. or, in other words, 
1 12 by the river, and il-12 by evaporation. 
Thus we arrive at the developement of a fact 
of the most momentous importancé to the plant- 
ing interests of Louisiana and Mississippi, tor it 
will be readily perceived that the more exhala- 
tions are prowoled the less liable will the lands 
of these two States be to the periodicul inundations 
Of the river. Ii may be asked by what process 


- can We expect to promote evaporation 80 as to 


cause such an increase of quantity as to sensibly 
benefit the planting interesis, and that, too, over 
such a vast extent of surface as is contained in 
the expansive area that comprehends the Missis- 
sippi valley? ‘The answer 1s, that the process 
has been, and is now, in a rapid state of prosecu- 
tion, and of thal kind which is the best caicula- 
ted io produce such an effleci— namely, the clearing 
Qf the lands of their primilive forests, aud their cou- 
sc quent e Xposure to suu and atmosphere, the very 
best promoters of the evaporating process on 80 
exleusive ascale. INI ngt de difficult io per- 
ceive the vast difference there must necessarily 
be in the quantity of evaporation from a surtace 
of country exposed to the aclion of sun and winds, 
and one covered with a dense forest, where nei- 
ther can penetrate but with difficulty. 
_ The lands in the Mississippi valley are so sub- 
ject to the increase of exposure thal we may ha- 
zard the assertion with salety, that there is no! 
by twenty or twenty-five per cent. as much wa- 
ter now passes uown the Mississippi annually as 
there was twenty-five years ago. Tims cunclu- 
Sivu is not arrived at bastily, bul by patient ob- 
Servalion of the circumstances iu connection 
therewith during all tuat lengthy period, at whose 
beyiuning there were anuual asuudations of al- 
Must ali the low or bottom lands, aud tor very 
lengthy periods of submergence of almost all the 
bottum lands, from the biutis ur highlands on une 
side of (he river bottom tu those on the other side, 
und lo such a degree tuat but liltle or no hopes 
were entertained of the practicabilily of their re- 
deuiptiou by any artificial means, that is, on any 
scale. 

But such has been the diminution in the annual 
quantity of water discharged trom the valle, aud 
those lands have been prugressivel} und rapidly 
redeemed frum oveiflow, until very great por- 
tions of thew are now in the highest state ol cul- 
tivation, and wnh Out comparatively slight as- 
Sistancé frow act, in the way of embankments, 
and these such as would not have at all been 


© available against the overfluwing effects of ior- 


mer floods and the length of time of their contun- 
uance ; for then there were lengthy and annual 
inundations, butn deep aod expansive, of the wa- 
ters over almost all ine bottom lands; but now 
the ri rer seldom rises to the same elevation as- 
formerly, and when it does it is of much shorter 
duration, and the waters are almost exclusively 
8 to the chaauel of the river, in place ot 
eing spread over almost all the bottom lands 
the whole spring aud early part of the summer. 
All the advantages are progressively but rapidly 
extending themselves, while the causes rewaiu 
unsuspected or overlooked; but none the less se- 
cure. As a further evidenee of the altered con- 
dition of this river, we may meution the circum- 
Stace, that, in former times, the steamboats, as- 
cending or descending the river, were detained 
about ball their ume by dense tugs, while now 
hardly any such obstructions pervade, so thal 
packels succeed in making their trips to un hour, 
With no fears of such a retardation. Assuming 
that the diminution of the waters will continue 
in somewhat the same ratio they have recently 
done, the time cannot be very lar distant wheu 
all apprehension drom inundation will in a great 
Measure pass away. We lurtner remark, us an 
evidence uf change, that the quantity of floating 
Uimber or drill-wuud passing annually down the 
Fiver has diminished in a lar greater ratio than 
that of the water, so that the aggregate quantity 
Cannot now be over lly per cout. of that whioh 
formerly passed dowa. 
Lason in Vaaious Coonrairs.—In England 
the reward of the laboring man varies. ‘I'he 


stocking weavers of Nottingham work from fotr- 
teen to sixteen hours per day, and receive from 
four to five shillings sterlirg per week. Of course 
they can indulge in no luxuries, and are compel- 
led to subsist almost exclusively on bread and 
water, or potatoes and sult. 

In freland, the average wages of a day laborer 
ranges {rom nine and a half to eleven cents per 
day. The food of these oppressed beings is prin- 
cipally milk and potatoes, varied occasionally, 
as one of them touchingly remarks, by “ pota- 
togs and milk.” f 

In Austria, the land is held principally by the 
aristocracy. The peasants are compelled to la- 
bor for the landed proprietors, @@tept on the Sab- 
bath. Bondage, the most stultiſy ing, is the con- 
dition of the poor. 

In Hungary, the land as in Austria, is owned 
by the nobles. Laborers are compelled to keep 
in repair all bridges and highways—are liable at 
all times to have the soldiers quartered upon 
them, and compelled to decimate the produce of 
their scanty tillage to the church, and one ninth 
to the lord of whom they hold. 

In Sweden, the law regulates the dress of the 
laborer. The food of this class consists of hard 
bread, dried fish, witbout gruel and wilhout meat. 

The Scotch are comparatively a favored peo- 
ple; yetamung them, not to enumerate many 
other vexalions, meat is, except on Sundays, an 
unusual luxury. . ta 

In Poland, cabbage and potatoes supply the 
food of the ordinary workmen. Poverty amoug 
this class is universal. Sometimes, though by no 
means commonly, they partake of black bread 
and soup, or butter, or meat. One who had tra- 
velled extensively in this country, aud was a 
close observer of things, remarks: 1 have 
journeyed in every direction, and have never 
seen a wheaten loaf to the eastward of the Rhine, 
in any part of Northern Germany, Poland or 
Denma.k.” 

In Norway the ordinary food of the laboring 
classes is bread and gruel. These are prepared 
from oat meal, with a mixture of dried fish, 
occasionally. Meat is rarely seen on the ta- 
bles of the peasantry, and is regarded as a 
luxury. 

In France, it is said that seven and a half mil- 
lions of the population neber eat wheat, or 
wheaten bread! Their subsistance is chiefly 
buckwheat, chesnuls, rye, barley, and a few po- 
(aloes. The wages paid to a common day la- 
borer in France amount annually to about $37 50 
for a male, and $18 75 fora female. And yet, 
with all this, the taxes upon them amount to 
nearly or quite one filth the nett product of their 
yearly toal, 

In Denmark, the condition of the under clas- 
ses is thal of bondage. Their state is emphati- 
cally that of the ancient predial slaves’ during 
the feudal ages, and they are bought and solu 
with the soil on which they labor and pass their 
lives. 

lu Russia, the condition of the peasantry or 
laboring classes, is even more complete and 
humiliating than in Denmark. All the land is 
in possession of the nobles, and with it are trans- 
ferred the inhabitants whenever it is sold. 

A traveller remarks that a great majority of 
the laborers, have only cottages, one portion 
of which is occupied by the family, the other ap- 
propriated to domestic animals. Few, if any, 
have beds—but sleep upon bare boards, or upon 
parts of the immense stoves by which their 
houses ara warmed. Their ſood consists of 
black bread, cabbage, and other vegetables, with- 
Oul the addition of butter.” 


— — 
HOME POLICY. 

Trape with Cuina.—From the Report of the 

Hon. Ur. King, of Georgia, made in the House of 


Representatives of Congress, at the last session, we 
take the following: i 


it is perfectly obvious that the causes which 
operate to depress and limit the trade between 
China and Great Britain do not prevail or exist 
m the intercourse between the United States and 
China. Iu the former case the balance of trade 
is enormously against China; inythe lauer it is 
largely in her favor. The balance of trade in 
ſa vor of Gieat Brita in, as stated for 1845-'46-"47, 
is founded on an estimated value of the opium 
which is smuggled in, and is probably below the 
mark. The British Consul as we baveseen, esti- 
mates it at two millions of pounds sterling or about 
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$10,000,000 per annum. The average balance 
in those years against the United States, and in 
favor of China, was . 95,347,442. The average 
price of exchange at Canion or London, for nine 
years from 1837 to 1846, was six per cent: or, 
to state it differently, a bill of exchange on Lan- 
don of 3100 was worth, at Canton $106. Con- 
sequently it cost our merchants an average of 
3366.10 1 per annum, for the three years, 1845- 
46-47, to adjust this balance of trade, and that 
a nount should be added to that balance, which 
will make it $5,713,543. Some years past the 
rate of exchange was much higher. In 1834 it 
was fourteen per cent., and the amount paid to 
settle the ballance of trade against us, must 
have been near one million of dollars. We, 
therefore, perceive that to the extent we intro- 
duce American products and manufactures, in 
exchange for those of China, we obviate the 
payment of this tax. 

n 1844 our imports into China were carried 
in forty-nine vessels of 10,202 tons burden. This 
brings up the number of our vessels em- 
ployed in all the ports of the Pacific and 
in the China trade to nine hundred and eighty- 
five sail, of 385,441 tons. The British trade 
with China that year was carried on in two hun- 
dred and sixty British vessels, of 104,322 tons, 
and ninety-six Hong Kong lorches of 5,774 tons: 
total, three hundred and two vessels, of 114,096 
tons. We have no returns of the number or 
tonnage of British vessels employed in other 
parts of the Pacific. 

As has been stated, the recognized imports 
into Canton in 1846 amounted to $12 390 213. 
Cotton and cotton fabrics constituted more than 
two-thirds the value of these imports, viz: 


Raw cotton $5,095,407 
Cotton fabrics $604,494 
Total 58,779,901 
The total amount of imports from 
all countries into Canton in the ‘ 
year 1844, was $17,843,240 
Of this, raw cotton amounted to $6 933 347 
Cotton | fabrics 65,383,093 
Total $12 366,440 


Showing that more than two-thirds the value 
of the imports of that year also were colton and 
manufactures. 

Most of this raw cotton goes from British In- 
dia, and is used by the Chinese in the mahuſac- 
tures of coarse fabrics, worn by the common 
people. it is very inferior.to American cotton, 
and the articles made of it are, of course, not as 
durable or desirable as our manufactures. Hence 
it is that the import of American fabrics into 
China is gradually and surely increasing. The 
common people, in the middle and soutbern parts 
of China, are clothed almost exclusively in these 
coarse cotton clothes, and when we consider 
that the empire contains more than three hundred 
millions of people, it may not be regarded as an 
over estimate to suppose that ihey consume 
more cotton than is now grown in the United 
States. l f 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the great field fo 
American enterprize and skill, in our intercourse 
with China, lies in the adaplation of our colton fa~ 
brics fo wants and tastes of lhe Chinese. 

We have seen that Great Britain now supplies 
China with raw cotton manufactures to wore 
tban twice the amount of the balance of the 
trade against us, in her favor. This trade pro- 
perly belongs to the United States; the difference 
vi exchange between Canton and London, 
which operates as a discriminating duty or boun- 
ty, of at least six per cent., in favor of Ameri- 
can imports, is aiding our manufactures and 
shippers to compete successfully with their 
Briush rivals. When the superiority of Ameri- 
cau fabrica shall be fully tested by the Chinese, 
there can be but little doubt that the demand loc 
them will increase to the full amount of our ex- 
ports frum China, whatever that may be. The 
balance of trade against us shows un opening 
for an increased export to that country of our 
products and manulactures, without disturbing 
laws of trade, to the amount of near six wil- 
lions of dollars per annum, and a further 
amount of more than 910, O00, O00 which our 
cotton and cotton fabrics vught to supply, in 
place of those of Great Britain and ludia. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that our com- 
meroial lutercourse wilh that vast empire will 
be limited to, or controlled by, the present 
amount of exports from it. As we have said, 
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our con.merce with that country possesses the ele- 
ments of indefinite expansion. Our grea! sta- 
ple, cotton, in a raw or manufactured state, to- 
gether with lead, ginseng and other commodities, 
afford the materials on our part, for which China 
may exchange her teas, raw silk, and an in- 
finite variety of articles of taste end luxury. 
Certainty and rapidity of intercourse are now 
only wanted to bring these two great nations 
nearer together, and to give them a more perfect 
knowledge of each other, develope their resour- 
ces, and build up a commerce more extensive 
than has probably ever beretoſore existec be- 
tween two nations. The improved conditions of 
our relations with that country, under the new 
treaties, and the extension of our territorial 
possessions lo the Facific, have placed it in our 
power ullimalely, to communicate with China 
almost as rapioly as we now do with Europe. 
To accomplish this, however, we must extend 
telegraphic wires across the continent, and es- 
tablish a line of steamers from San Fraucisco 
or Monterey to Shanghai and Canton : the prac- 
licability and ulity of which the committees 
will now proceed to examine into. 


U.S. Weicuts, Measures, ann BaLANcEs. 
In the year 1835 the Senate passed a resolutuon 
aulhorizing the construction of standards of 
weights und measures for the custom-houses 
of the Union; in 1836 the Treasury Department 
was directed by Cungress, to have a set of these 
standards made for the several States of the 
Union, aod in 1838 the construction of standard 
balances was ordered by the same authority. 
This work was originally under the direction of 
Edward T. Hasler, Esq., who previous to his 
decease in 1843, had made considerable progress. 
Since that time the work bas been under the su- 
perintendance of Profes. Bache, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, but under the execution of 
Joseph Saxton, Esq. The object to be attained 
by the distribution of the above standards to the 
States and the Custom-houses of the United 
States, is a complete uuilormily of weighis, 
measures and balances. In accomplishing this 
end, it is expected that copies of the original 
standards will be distributed by the State au- 
thorities to the counties of each State, and by 
the counties to the towns and parishes. The ma- 

“terial of which they are made is brass, com- 
posed of an alloy ot three parts of copper and 
one of zinc. The counly standards are expec- 
ted to be made of the same material, while those 
for the towns are to be made of iron instead of 
brass. 

The actual standard of length is a brass scale 
eighty-two inches long, prepared for the survey 
ot the coast of the United States by Trough- 
ton, of London, and now in the office of weiguts 
and measures. The units of capacity-measure 
-arethe gallon for liquid, and the bushel for dry 
measure. ‘Ihe standard of weight is the troy 
pound, copied by Captain Kater in 1827 from ine 
souperial troy pound employed by the United 
Stules Mint, and now preserved in that estab- 
Jishment.. A complete set of standards of weights 
and measures supplied by the Government con- 
sists of, first a set of weights irom one pound 
avoirdupois to filty pounds, and a troy pound; 
secondly, a set ol weights from ounce troy to 
one ten-thousandth of an ounce; thirdly, a 
yard measure; fourthly, a set of liquid measures, 
consisting of the galloa and its parts, down to 
the hall-pint, inclusive; and, fiithiy, one halt- 
bushel measure. 

The States which have already been supplied 
with these standards are as folluws: Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Peuns)ivania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, hno, Missouri, apd Arkansas. ‘lhe 
States of New Hampshire, Tennessee, Loui- 
siana, ludiana and Mississippi are only partly 
supplied, and orders have been received by Pro- 
Jessor Bache to prepare stuudards for Florida, 
Texas, Iowa, and Wisconsin. With regard to 
the balances, we are iviormed that complete 
sels have already been forwarded to the States 
of Ohio, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Delaware aud South Carolina, 
aud the seventeen additional sets are now ready 
to be delivered to the first seventeen States that 
will inform the Government of their readiness 
to erect them.— Nat. Intelligencer. 

— — — 

L All terms of compromise in the Ohio 

House of Representatives had failed thus far. 
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JUDICIAL. 


Stave Decision ix Penwsy_vania.— The case 
of Lewis Pierrie, alleged to be the slave of Ro- 
bert Tilghman, of New Orleans, came up again 
before Judge King, of the Court of Common 
Pleas. on a writ of habeas corpus, in October 
last. After the case had been fully argucd by 
Mr. O'Neil for the master, and Messrs. George 
and Thomas Earle for the alledged slave, who 
claimed, under the laws of Pennsylvania, to be 
relieved from the restraint imposed upon his lib- 
erty by the claim of his former master, Judge 
King delivered his opinion, which was as fol- 
lows: 

The constitufonal question raised in this case 
is free from real difficully. The State of Penn- 
sylvania, like any other independent sovereignty, 
has the clear right to declare that a slave brought 


within her territory becomes ipso facto a freee. 


man. This is and wasa principle of the com- 
mon law (Somerset’s case, State trial, vol. 20) 
and is in teras asserted by the 10th section of 
the act of 1780. 

Pennsylvania retains all the rights of any 
other sovereignty which she has not ceded or re- 
nounced in entering into the national compact 
which binds this confederacy together. Ii she 
has stipulated anything in that compact which 
limits her otherwise plenary power iv regard to 
the passage of such a law as the act ot 1847, 
then of course the act of Assembly must yield 
to the paramount authority of the constitution ol 
the United States. 

This restraint on the plenary authority of the 
State, if it exists at all, is to be found in the 
third section of the fourth acticle of that instru- 
ment which deciares that * no person held to ser. 
vice or labor in ove State, under the laws there- 
oi, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service ur labor, but shall be delivered 
upon claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.” l 

It scems to me dificult to argue that this sec- 
tion, which is a mere stipulation to surrender fu- 
gitives from labor, escaping from their owners 
in one State into another, bas any relevancy to 
the right of a State to declare free slaves brought 
voluntarily into her territory by ther owners. 
Where the inaster, of his own motion, brought his 
slave into a free Stale, the operation of whose 
laws he is bound to know, what ground has he to 
complain if those laws give freedom to his slave? 

It was his own act which bas produced the re- 
sult, and for all the legal eonsequences of which 
he must of course respond. Has such a state of 
things anything in common with the case, in 
which a slave has, against the will, and witnout 
the agency of his muster, fled frou: his service in 
one State, and sought shelter and protection in 
another? This was the case intended to be pro 
vided for by the third section of the 4th article 
of the Constitution of the United States. And 
unduubtedly Pennsylvania is bound to the ſaith- 
ful execution of this as of all other obligations 
imposed on herself in becoming a party to the 
National] Union. 

But when Pennsylvania stipulated with her sis- 
ter States to deliver up fugitives from labor, 
fleeing from other States, aud seeking shelter in 
her territories, she certainly never meautto de- 
prive herself of the right pertaining to every in- 
dependent sovereignly, to forbid the voluntary 
introduction of slaves into her territory by their 
owners, under the penalty of their being imme- 
diately declared free. Such a renunciation of 
her natural and inherent authority as an indepen- 
dent State can neither be inferred from the let- 
ier nor spirit of the only article of the national 
constitution having any relation to the subject. 

The case on principle seems clear. Tue peti- 
tioner has been brought by his master into this 
State, where he has served him for some time. 
By being thus brought voluntarily iuto the State, 
the petitioner became ipso facto tree. The right 
of sujourners to retain their slaves for six 
inonths, given by the act of 1780, having been 
expressly repealed by the act of 1847, the case 
stands on the common law, and the general pro- 
visions of the act ol 1780, which gives freedom 
to a siave voluntarily brought by lis master irom 
aoother State iuto this Commonwealth. The 
prisoner is at liberty to go where he pleases. 


— . — 
COLLEGIATE. 


Painceton Cottece.—The catalogue of Prince- 
ton College for the century 1748-1848, shows the 
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names of 2,949 graduates. Of this number 1151 
are decessed. The oldest graduate whose name 
stands without the mark denoting death, is Joan- 
nes Bay of the class of 1765: the next is James 
Baldwin, of Newark, of 1770. Of the nine Pre- 
sidents, Dickinsen served one year; Burr, nine ; 
Edwards one; Davies two; Finley five ; With- 
erspoon twenty-six; Smith seventeen; Green 
ten. Dr. Carnahan is in the twenty-fifth year of 
his administration. The first class that gradua- 
ted numbered six, the last seventy-une. The list 
of Governors who have been ex-officio Presidents 
of the Board of Trustees reaches back to Bel- 
cher, 1746 and 1767. 


Tre Bortar or Euclin.— This annual ceremo- 
ny was performed on the anniversary night by 
the students of Yare, with unusual brilliancy. 
At the hour of ten the students met at the Tem- 
ple, where the eulogies end poems were delivered 
by modst distinguished look ing characters, in 
dresses to correspond with their respective parts. 
After the usual exercises of going over Euclid, 
seeing through il, and understanding il, a fine pro- 
cession was formed numbering some fifty torches. 
They proceeded with a band of music at thar 
head, through some of the principal streets to 
the place of burying at the top of Powder House 
hill. The appearance of this procession during 
its march, was grotesque and ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Uncouth masks and unheard of garments, 
lit by flaring torches, rendered the scene wild 
and unearthly. Alter burying the volume, and 
singing a dirge, the assembly quietly adjourned. 
Ihe exercises were attended by a large aud much 
pleased audience, among which were some of the 
College ſaculty.— Palladium. 


Harvard Col. LX dq. — Mr. Everett, it is under- 
stood, hus resigned the Presidency of this inst 
tution—to take effect at the close of the present 
academic term, which will be in January next. 
The cause of his retirement from a situation 
which he has filled with so much credit to hin- 
self and advantage to the College, is serious ap- 
prehensions that the confinement, labor and aux- 
ely incident to it would prove beyond his 
strength. : 


~ f. : 

The Presidency. 
DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
The following papers accompanying the Report 
of the Committee on Credentials, will conclude 

the proceedings under this head. 


——— 


Reply of the Barnburner delegates to the resolu- 
tion of the Commitiee on Credentials : 


The delegation of the Democracy of the State 
of New York to the Baltimore Convention, re- 
spectfully protest against ‘the decision of this 
Committee, that before entering upon the exami- 
nation of the evidence of their right to seals ia 
the Convention, and before they have becotne 
members of that body, they shall pledge them- 
sclves to the decisions of the Convention and 
support its nominees. They would feel tbem- 
selves unworthy to represent the Democracy of 
New York, if they could submit toa decisidh 
which would impeach the integrity of the re- 
presentative, and which would dishonor our 
State and subject its delegates to a condition 
which the Convention expressly declined to im- 
pose upon the delegates of any other State in 
the Union prior to their admission. The dele- 
gates of the Demucracy of New York must be 
admitted to the Baltimore Convention uncondi- 
tionally, or not at all. 


In reply to the same resolulion, the foliowing 
was received from the Syracuse and Albany 
(Hunker) delegation. 

At a meeting of the New York Delegation te 
the Democratic National Convention, known as 
tue Syracuse Delegation, held at the Exchange 
Hotel in jhe city of Baltimore, on Monday mor- 
ning, May 2d, t being understood that the right 
uf said delegation to seals in said Convention 
would be contested by conflicting claimanu, it 
was unanimously 


Resolved, That said Baltimore Convention be 
respeciſully requested to decide upon the right of 
said delegation lo seats therein, and to cast the 
vote; Of said State in said Convention, at the 
earliest practicable period after the aseembling 
thereof. 3 Feet 
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Resolved, further, that the said delegation, in 
submitting their claim to admission as the right- 
full delegation from the State of New York, 
and in requesting a decision thereon, acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Convention to deter- 
mine and seftle the question of admissibility ; 
that relying upon the justice of this Convention, 
it will cheerfully acquiesce in auch decision as 
the committee shall make, upon determining 
which delegation is entitled to seats and votes, 
and that it will support such nominees as shall 
be presented by the Convention for the support 
of the Democratic party. 


Protest of R. J. Moses, of Florida The under- 
signed having obtained leave to file his protest 
agaiast the resolution in the following words: 

[ Here was inserted the resolution adopled by the 
Committee on Credentials.) 

Adopted by the Committee on Credentials, be- 
fore whom came the two delegations from the 
State of New York—known the one as the Utica, 
and the other as the Syracuse Delegation—both 
claiming seats in the National Democratic Con- 
vention, now being held at Baltimore. 

The undersigned, in pursuance of leave grau- 
ted, protests against the resolution, 

First, because it exceeds the power of this 
committee, no power having been given to said 
committee by the Convention to prescribe tesis, 
but only to examine the facts in dispute between 
said delegations, out of which the contest of 
rightful delegation arises; and further, to re- 
port the same to the Convention, with or wiih- 
Oul an opinion upon the merits, as the committee 
might deem most advisable. 

Second, that if the publicly proclaimed poli- 
tical doctrines of the constituency of either of 


. the delegation is their supreme law, and no 


pledge which said delegation might take to abide 
the nominations would be binding upon their 
constituency, or render them dem cratic, if the 
principles which they proclaim as their political 
creed are in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. ö 
Third.—In the opinion of the undersigned, the 
doctrines set forth by the Utica Convention vio- 
late the equality of the States—are repugnant to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and dan- 
gerous to the safety of the Federal Union. And 
while these doctrines still continue to be the pub- 
licly proclaimed political creed of the Utica De- 
mocracy, of whom the Utica delegates are but 
the special agents, the undersigned could, under 
no circumstances, Mold political fellowship, con- 
‘Sultation or assocation with said delegation ; and 
for these reasons voted against any resolution by 
which it might by any possibility be inferred 
that he would acknowledge that a pledge (by 
any agent with limited powers,) to support the 
Democratic nominations of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, could purge the unattoned-for political 
heresies of their principles. Respectfully, 
R. J. Moses, 
Member of Committee on Credentials. | 


Protest of the Barnburner delegates to the decision 
of the Democratic Convention : 


The undersigned Delegates from New York, 
respectiully state that we have deliberately con- 
sidered the resolution adopted this morning, ad- 
mitting thirty-six individuals who avow them- 
selves hostile to the regular Democratic organi- 
zation in New York, to take seats in the Con- 
vention with the regular Delegates, and thereby 
neutralize the vote of the State. . 

The State Convention held at Utica, which was 
in accordance with the invariable usage and ex- 
pressed wishes of the Democracy of the Siate, 
appointed the undersigned to represent them in 
this Convention, adopted an address, in which 
the following sentiments were expressed: 

“ A reference to the proceedings of the Demo- 
cratic electors by whom we were chosen, will 
show that a vast majority of the Convention 
which delegated us to carry out their wishes, 
have expressed their preference, if not instructed 
their Delegates, in favor of the state system; 
‘and believing, as we do, that representative fi- 
delity is the life of onr politidal system, and that 
the highest obligations of duty and honor require 
the delegate to obey the expressed wishes of 
‘his constituenls, we have had no hesitation in 
proceeding to the choice of thirty-six Delegates 
to represent you in the National Convention at 
Baluumore. The individuals selected are be- 
lieved to be, ane and all, eminently trustworthy ; 
we have not felt at liberty to hamper them with 
Instructions, but entertain the hope that they 
will carefully ascertain and faithfully carry out 


‘require them to maintain. 


your wishes in their conduct. In so doing, they 
will consult the honor of the State, and the true 
and permanent interests of the Republican party 
of the State and of the Union, and thus best pro- 
mote che prosperity and happiness of the Ame- 
can pedple. . 

A caucus of the Democratic members of the 
Legislature, convened at the capitol on the 12th 
of April last, at the close of their session, to put 
forth an address and resolutions to their consti- 
tuents, responded in the following language to 
the action of the Utica Convention in reference 
to the appointment of delegatés to the National 
Convention: 

„If we have been in any degree successful, 
we may claim to have shown that the views en- 
terlained by the Democrats of New York, so far 
from presenting any excuse for their proscrip- 
tion by their political associates, are those which 
the highest obligations of constitutional liberty 
J They have sent, in 
conformity with established usage, thirty-six es- 
limable and influential citizens io communicate 
their wishes in reg ird to the approaching Pres i- 
dential election, to the Democracy of other 
States, who are soon to assemble at Baltimore. 
‘Their desire is kindly and dispassionately to 
confer with their brethren of the Union, in the 
hope of securing the safety and success of that 
great and patriotic party at whese hands the 
cause of true freedom has uniformly received a 
strong, steady and generally successful support.” 

„hey regret to be.apprised thal a design 
should exist in any quarter to exclude their De- 
legates from such conlerence, or to neutralize 
their vorce by associating with them persons not 


) delegated bY tbe party, and not speaking its sen- 


uments. e are conscientiously satisfied that 
there is no room fur an honest difference of 
opinion in regard to the right of the Delegates 
selected by the Utica Convention to sit in the 
National Convention which is to assemble at 
Baltimore fot the nomination of Democratic can- 
didates lor President and Vice President. If a 
question is made as to their right, it must be de- 
cided, not compromised. Those Delegates should 
not be insulted by the request that they should 
yield one particle of the weight to which, as the 
representatives of the Democracy of (his State, 
they are justly entitled. Expedients resorted to, 
where no difference of opinon existed on either 
national questions or national candidates and by 
whieh a decision of the controversy, purely lo- 
cal, was posiponed until such difference should 
arise, can have no application to such cases. 

Neither of the uistinguished republicans ge- 
lected by the Utica Convention to represent the 
Democracy of this State, required tne instruc- 
tions of that body to know inat perpetug! dis- 
grace would await him if be surrendered any 
Portion of the high trust confided to him, and no 
instruction was therefore given. The simple 
question, if any, which the Baltimore Convention 
will be called upon to decide, will be the exclu- 
sion or admission of those delegates ; and it may 
be proper for us to add, that such decision ap- 
pears to us of so momentous importance, from 
our conviction, that whilst past experience has 
shown that the Republicans of this State wit! 
submit to great injustice fur the vindication and 
establishment of their principles, the exclusien, 
actual or virtual, of their representatives, fur the 
purpose of overthrowing their principles, is an 
imposition which would be fatal to those who 
should practice it.” 

The undersigned regard these sentiments as 
indications of the wishes of their constituents, 
which they cannot overlook. - 

But other cunsiderations also have influenced 
them in forming their decision. 

Without stating them io detail, it is sufficient 
to say that the undersigned are entitled to seats 
exclusively, or not at all. H the thirty-six indi- 
viduals, before referred to, are the representa- 
tives of the Democracy of New York, we ought 
not to be admitted to destroy their efficiency. 
They and our constituents differ essentialiy in 
political principles and action. 

If this Convention recognized as the represen- 
tatives of the Denrocracy ot New York, men 
among whom may be found those who opposed 
the ludependent ‘l'reasury ; who were hostile to 
the debt - pay ing policy of our State in 1842; who 
lobbied against the tariff of 1846; who fought 
with desperation against calling a Convention to 
revise our State Constitution ; who denounced 
the result of the Jabors of that Convention; who 


treacherously defeated Silas Wright, the regular 


candidate for Governor in 1846; who attempied, 
. N 
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at the Syracuse Convention in September last, to 
subvert the organization, and annul the old usages . 
of the party; who, living in a State which 
owes its greatness to the dignity and influence 
with which its liberal institutions have clothed 
the arm of free labor, unblushingly advocate 
the extension of slavery into territory now free, 
and upon that ground claim to be entitled to seats 
in thie Convention as the Representatives of the 
New York Democracy. We have no hesitation 
in saying that if we should consent to divide with 
them our seats and our votes, we should betray 
the principles, and forfeit the confidence of the 
pure and fearless party whose commission we 
bear. 

We, therefore, respectfully decline to take 
seats upon the terms proposed by dhe Conv en- 
tion. : 

— N 
UTICA BARNBURNER,S 
7 CONVENTION. 


We proceed to notice, in coutinuation of the 
brief record of proceedings of this Convention, 
given on the 8th page of the Register, that 


On motion of Mr. Lapham, of Ontario, a com- 
mittee of one from each judicial district was ap- 
pointed to prepare and report an address and re- 
solutions for the consideration of the Convention. 

The committee consisted of Benjamin F. But- 
ler, of the Ist district; G. A. Grant, of the 2nd; 
George T. Pierce, of the third; Oliver T. Reese, 
[2nd] of the fourth; Jerome J. Briggs, of the 
hith; S. D. Hand, of the sixth; E G. Lapham, 
of the seventh; and Sherburne B. Piper, of the 
eighth, . 

On motion of Mr. Jewett, Mr. Smith, of 
Wayne (one of the delegates who attended the 
Baltimore Convention) gave a succinct narrative 
of the proceedings of the Barnburner delegates 
at Baltimore and presented a copy of their re- 
port of those proceedings, to be placed upun the 
files of the Convention, together with the cre- 
dentials which they received from the Utica 
Convention, and which had been dishonored at 
Baltimore. 

The report and credentials were referred to 
the Committee on the address and resdlutions. 

Several uddresses were then listened to from 
the Hon. Preston King, Mr. Grover, Mr. John 
Van Buren, and Mr. Butler. 

When Mr. Buller had concluded his speech, 
Mr. Field of New York announced to the Con- 
vention, that a correspoudence had recently 
taken place between Martin Van Buren and the 
détegates from the City and County of New 
York, and asked that the correspondence be 
read. The request was acceded to, and the letter 
of Mr. Van Buren in reply to the delegates 
mentioned, was read, and 13 as follows: 


Lindenwald, June 20, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have received your kind letter 
with feelings of no ordinary character. It comes 
from the representatives of a body of men, who 
possess uusurpassed claims upon my respect and 
gratitude. My reception by the lion-hearted 
Democracy of your great cily, after my defeat ia 
1840, was marked by circumstances, and dis- 
played a. depth of friendship, which 1 can never 
forget. It made impressions upon my heart which 
are as vivid now ab they were then, and which 
will never loose their hold upon my affections 
until that heart ceases to beat. Ii is not in my 
nature to decline a compliance with any request 
which such men are capable of making, except 
for reasons of the strongest character, and which 
they themselves, will, on further consideration, 
approve. The determination announced in 1844, 
in my letter io the New York Committee, advi- 
sing wy friends to unite io the support of Mr. 
Polk, to regard my public life as forever closed, 
was made upon the most mature reflection, and 
with an inflexible determination to adhere to it 
tothe end. l beg of you to do me the justice to 
believe, that it was iu no degree influenced by 
that spirit of resentment which political disap- 
poiniments are so apt to engender in the best 
regulated minds. Having been defeated during 
a highly’excited, and as the result has shown, an 
unsound state of the public mind, for adhering to 
a financial policy which I believed to be rigut, 
the Vemocratic masses every where, as soon as 
it became evident that the country had recovered 
from the delusions of the day, resolved, witb ex 
traordmary unanimity, that the policy which nad 
been so successfully decried should be vindicated, 
and the jnstice of the people illustrated by my 
re election. 
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This decision of the masses was reversed by 
their representatives in the Convention. More 
than compensated for any mortification which 
my discomfilure in 184V had occasioned, by these 
expressions of confidence and regard, proceeding 
directly from the people themselves, and anxious 
sbove all things for the success of the measures 
for which l had been so unsparingly arraigned, I 
forelore to scan either the motives by which 
my opponents in the Convention of 44 were ac- 
tuated, or the means they resorted to for the ac- 
complishment of their object, and united with 
zeal and alacrity in support of the Democratic 
candidate. tes 

But while thus in good faith discharging what 
I regarded to be my duty, it did not fail to occur 
to me that the circumstances by which I was 
surrounded, presented the occasion 1 had long 
desired, when 1 could retire from public life, 
consistently with what was due to the country, to 
my Priends and to my own self-respect. I em- 
braced it with my whole heart. From that day 
to the present, my mind has not for a monent 
wavered in regard to the determination then an- 
nounced. At au early period in the present 
canvass, and before the democratic mind could 
be regarded as having taken anything like a dis- 
tinct direction in reference lo its candidate, I 
affirmed my resolution in this regard in a letter 
to a worthy citizen of Pennsylvania, which has 
been extensively published, and in many otters 
with which & was nol deemed necessary to trou- 
ble the public. A friendly application trom our 
delegates to the last National Convention, for 
asuihurity to use my name as a candidate if they 
could do so under proper circumstances, made it 
as you appear to be informed, my unpleasant 
duly to teiuse my consent to their doing so under 
any circumstances whatever. Having thus as- 
sumed and so lung occupied this position, I trust 
to your friendship and past indulgence to be ex- 
cused fur repeating my unchangeable determina- 
tion never again io be a candidate fur public 
office. The tact ol my having long since retured 
from public life, with the tacit approbation of 
my friends gives me a right to say so. Ir whilst 
in the political tieid, Willing to receive honor 
and advancement at the hands of my political 
friends, I did nut show myself at all times ready 
to obey, without regard to personal conse- 
quences, their calls to posis of difficulty, I failed 
to make myself understood by those whom I was 
Most anxXtous to serve, 

The cunsiderations to which I have adverted, 
are not entitled to the same controlling influence 
in regard to the remaining subject of your leiter. 
Whatever would bs my preferences in such mat- 
ters on ordinary occasions, I teel that l could not, 
under existing Circumstances, refuse to comply 
with your request, without doing injustice to wy 
democratic friends in this State. J shall there- 
fure give you my unreserved opinions upon the 
questions to which you have called my attention, 
and in doing so | shali endeavor to observe that 
respect and courtesy towards the conflicting views 
of others, which it has always been my desire to 
practice, and which is now more than ever ap- 
propriate lo my position. 

Jo give the duings of a Democratic National 
Convention a claim upon the support of the de- 
mociacy of any State, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that the democracy of that State should be 
fairly represented in such Convention, and al- 
lowed equal rights and privieges with their poli- 
Ucal brethren trom other States in regulating ats 
proceedings. Nesther of these, although perse- 
veringly demanded, was conceded by the recent 
Convention to the democracy of New York, and 
they are of course in no degree concluded by its 
decisions. But although their rights and their 
dunes are thus clear, it is notwithstanding mate- 
rial to the fraterval relations which have beretu- 

-fore existed between them and those who gum- 
posed the Convention, that it should be uistinci- 
jy shown at whose door lies the wrong ol their 
exclusion; whether at that of our own delegation 
or ul the Convention. Upon this point Dutu sets 
ol delegates Claiming to represent New York, al- 
though differing in almost everything else, ap- 
peur to have concurred in the opinion, that the 
action of the Convention had been such as to put 
at out of their power to participate in its pro- 
ceedings, without a total disregard of what was 
due us well io their own honor as to the bunor 
aud just rights of their State. It was therelure 
bul teasunabvle to expect that here, at least, the 
opinion against the sligblest obligation on the 
palit ol the democracy of New York lo sustain 
Khe duigs of lhe Convention, would be universal. 


To find either set of the delegates who claimed to 
represent New York in that Convention, or their 
friends who apprdved of their conduct, casting 
reproach upon their opponents for not sustaining 
the decision of a body, of whose action in regard 
to their own State, they had respectively formed 
and expressed the opinion to which I have ad- 
verted, must, it seems lo me, be regarded asa 
very extraordinary occurrence in politics. 

lt was plainly the duty of the committee on 
credentials, io examine into the facts and report 
their opinion upon the conflicting claims referred 
to them. Jt is an indisputable fact, that instead 
of doing so, they required an unqualified pledge 
from both sets of the delegates froin New York, 
that they would support the nominee of the Con- 
vention, whoever he might be, and resolved that 
without a compliance with this arbitrary exac- 
tion, they would not even look into the merits of 
their respective claims. 

Now when it is considered that no such pledge 
was required at any previous National Democra- 


tic Convemion from any person—that at one of 


them the Delegates from au entire State (Vir- 
ginia) were peruilled lo announce their determi- 
nation in advance not to support a certain roni- 
nation, if it should be made, without causing a 
question to be raised in regard to their seats in 
the Convention, and that they carried such refu- 
sal into full effect, without subjecting themselves 
or their State to the reproaches of their asso- 
ciates in other States—thal this very Convention 
contained, Without dispute as to their eligibility, 
delegates from- several States who could not eu- 
ter into such pledge, without violating the in- 
s'ructions of their constituents, and whose inten- 
tions nol to enter into it, were not concealed— 
that the convention itself had previously and ex- 
ptessly refused io impose such a pledge upon ils 
meubers, and thal on the very committee, which 
had su imperiously demanded it from New York 
delegates, there were members who opeuly de- 
nuunced its exaclion as an oulrage—declared 
their utter unwillingness to lake it themselves, 
and who, also, were nevertheless recognized as 
eligible and nt members of the Convention— 
when these things are considered, is it possible 
that any right minded ciuzen among us, can lail 
to regard tbis treatment uÍ the New York dele- 
gates, as an indignity to them, and to their State, 
of the rankest character? If 1018 our Misturtune 
to live in a community wilh whom it is necessary 
to resort to argument lo prove this, Whose winds 


do not rush to mat conciusion al the mere pre- 


sentation of the subject, it is of very htile unpor- 
tance to us what is said ot done in a Democratic 
Convention. Others may think differently, aud 
J bave neither the right, nor the disposition, to 
become their accusers. Bul speaking tor myself, 
and lor myself ouly, | do not hesitate tu say, that 
the representatives of the radical democracy of 
this State, were entirely right in their apprecia- 
tion of the treatment they received, ang in the 
course they adopted. Were | to advise them or 
thuse whom they represented to any steps which 
would indicate the siiglilest snsensibilily on their 
part to the degrading distinction, that was ap- 
plied to tbem, I should, in my best judgment ve 
counselling them to an act of political dishonor, 
by which they would justly forieit the respect of 
all upright mincs. God forbid that I should be 
induced, by any Considerations, lo leave wy me- 
mory expused to the imputation of having wade 
so poor a return fur a wouile lite of public favor 
received al their hands. 

The committee carried out their designs to the 
exteut of their power, aud the question occurs, 
did the Convention itsell relieve your delegates 
or yourselves irum the injustice of their con- 
mittee? Most sincerely do 1 wish thai 1 could 
thing so. But is tuat possible? ‘hat the difler- 
ences between the two delegations were irre- 
concilable, was apparent to tuat body, nor Was 
there ruom for a moment's doubt that at least 
one of the delegations would not alleupt lo re- 
present tbe State, unless their right to do so 
exciusively wus examined and decided by the 
Convention, and it had not yet become ioo late 
lor the Convention to do its duly in the matter, 
when it appeared that the resolution not te lake 
their seals was common to both delegations. 
Tuere was then no other way in which tue ditti. 
cully could be properly disposed ol, than by ex- 
awning into aud deciuing upon the contlictiug 
claims belore them. Tue uvavoiuabdie resuil vi 
luilug to uo so, was tu cause lhe pruceedings ol 
the Convention to ve regarded as Without au- 
thority in New York. Tue expedient of admit 
ung Doth delegations might do weil enough ina 


case where the diflerence between them was not 
one of principle, and where both parties finally 
assented to the arrangement, but was wholly 
inapplicable to the one under consideration. The 
matter was nevertheless so disposed of. New 
York was allowed a double representation with 
the inevitable and well understood consequence, 
that she should nol have a single effective vote 
upon the proceedings of a Convention whose de- 
cisions she is now called upon to sustain. Your 
delegates claimed thg exclusive right to repre- 
sent the Democracy of this State in the Conven- 
tion, and offered to maintain their title thereto 
before that body by documentary proof. Their 
claim was rejected, and on what ground? Not 
certainly on the ground, thal they were unable to 
sustain it, for their credentials and prouls were 
returned to them unopened, and the Convention 
itself did not profess lo pul the rejection of their 
demand on eny such ground; and yet that was 
the only ground on which, if well founded, their 
claim could be properly overruled. ft 18 not to 
be disguised, that the belief that your delegates 
were refused admission on the ground of the 
Opinions entertained by their constituents upon 
ine question of the prohibition of slavery in the 
lerritories, is very general in this State. The 
course of proceeding adopted by the Convention, 
renders it nota jittie difiicull to define with pre- 
cision for what particular reason the rejection of 
both sets of delegates by the nominal admission 
of both, was ordered. That many members were 
not influenced by the cousideration referred to, 1 
am well satisfied, whilst it is equally clear, that 
the number of those who were, was neuher 
small nor uoimportant in character. Those who 


-leel themselves constrained to believe, tnat their 


delegates were rejected for that cause, cannot 
indeed bul regard it as an extraordinary specta- 
cle in the political field, to find their votes de- 
manded for (be nominee of a convention, in the 
deliberations and discussions of which they were 
not deemed worthy of participation. 

l cannot, under such circumstances, refrain 
from concurring with you in the opinion, that the 
decisions of tuat Convention are in no degree 
binding upon the Democracy of this State, or 
entitied to any other weight an their estimation, 
thau as an expression of the wishes and opinions 
of respectable postions of their political as:o- 
ciates uud lriends in other States, quantied as 
their expression is, by ine acts by wuich i bas 
been accompanied. 

You desire also my views io regard to the pro- 
hibition by Congress, of slavery in territories 
where a does pul now exisi, and they sbail be 
given ina few words, and in a manner, which 
will not, Í hope, increase, if it does nut diminish 
the existing exciteweut in the public mind. 

The ihiustrious founders oi our government 
were nol iusensible tu the apparent inconsistency 
between the perpetuation of siavery in the United 
States, and the principies of the Revolution, us 
delinented in the Declaration of Independence; 
aud they were too ingenuous in their dispositions 
to attempt lo conceal the impressions by which 
they were embarrassed, But they knew also, 
that ils speedy abolitsou in several of the States, 
Was Impessible, and ils existence in all, waihout 
fauil op the puit ol the present generauun. I bey 
Were also luo upright, and the trateroal fechings 
Which had carried them through the struggle lor 
independence were loo strung to permit tuem to 
deal with such a matter upon any other piinei- 
ples thun those pf liberal and justice. ibe 
policy they adopted, ws to guarantee to the 
Slales ln which slavery existed, an exclusive con- 
trol over the subject within their respective jurise 
dictions, but to prevent by united efturts, tts exe 
tension to territories of the United Siates, ia 
Which it did not im fact exist. 

On all sides the most expedient means to carry 
oul this policy were adopted with alacrity and 
good teeing. Their first step was tu iuterdict 
the introduction of slavery into the Nurth-west- 
ern ‘Territory, bow covered dy the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, IIIinois, Michigan anu Wisconsin, 
‘This may justly be regarded as being iu tue main, 
a Southern measure. Ihe subject was brat 
brought forward in Congress by Mr. Jetlerson. 
Virginia made the cession of territory upon 
Which the ordinance was tulended to operate, 
and the represeulalives from ail the slave-Uoluing 
States gave at au ubaniwous support. Douuis 
bave arisen in (be minds of sowe whether the 
ordinance of 1787 was authorized by the articles 
of Cuniederation, A Dil was introduced in the 
new Congress al its Hirst sessiun under the Cone 
Slitution, recoguiziog and adaplipg it to the new 
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Organization, and it has ever since been treated 
atd regarded as a valid act. This bill received 
t he Constitutional approbation of President Wash- 
ìngton, whose highest and sworn duty it was to 
support the Constitution under which it was en- 
acted. Nor was the North backward in doing 
ats part to sustain the policy which bad been 
wisely adopted. They assented to the insertion 
Of provisions in the Constitution necessary and 
sufficient to protect thal interest in the States, 
and they did more. 

The trouble apprehended at the commence- 
went of the government from this source, began 
ao show itsell as early as the year 1790, in te 
form of petitions Presented to Cungress upon the 
subject. of slavery and the slave-trede by the 
Quvkers of Philadelphia and New York, and by 
Dr. Frauklin as President of a Society for the 
promotion of abolition. These petitions were 
au the House of Representatives referred 10 a 
committee of seven, all but one of whom were 
Nortbern members, whose report, as amended in 
comunittee of the whole, affirmed * that Congress 
have no power to interfere in the emancipation 
Of slaves, or in (be treatment of them within any 

Of the States, it remaining with the several 
States alone to provide any regulation therein 
which humanity and true policy u:ight require.” 
The perseverance and good fa:th with which 
both branches of pulicy thus adopted have un- 
Ul very recently, been recognized and carried out, 
are highly honorable to the whole country. The 
peculiar hsbilty of the subject tu be converted 
into an element of political agitation, as well i 
the slavehulding us in the nou-slavehyiding States, 
may have led to occasional allempis so tu em 
ploy it, but these effurts have been very successe 
fully lrustrated by the goud sense und good leel- 
ing of the peuple in every quarter of tue Union. 


into Juil eflect the policy Of tts founders upon the 
the subject of slavery in the States, and ils ex- 
tension lo the ‘Territories, and the steps taken, 
Ibe non-slavebholding States, lo suppress or 
nrutralize undue agilulion in regard to it, would 
be vlike mstructive and honorable tu the actors 
in them. But it will be readily perceived, that 
this could pot be given within the necessary li- 
tits of a communication like the present. ft 
musl therelore suffice to say, Lhat trou 1737, the 
Gute of the Ordinance tor the prevention ul slave- 
ry in ie Northwestern Territory, down to und 
including 1648, at least eleven acis of Cungtess 
have been passed, OlganiZing ‘Territories which 
have siuce become Slates, as all of which the 
Cunstituusnal po er. ol Congress to interdiet the 
tulruduction of slavery io the ‘Territories ol 
the United States, is eher directly exercised, or 
Clearly asserted by enaciments, which, as mat- 
ters of aulbOrily, afe tanausuuol lo us Exercise 5 
and that atthe only period when the peace ol 
the slavehulding States was supposed to be sei- 
Ously endangered Dy abolition agitanon, there 
Was a Spontaheous uprisipg ul the peuple of the 
North of butu parties, which agitation was 
Paralyzed, and the South te-assured of our ſide li- 
by lo the comprotulses of the Constitution. 

In the laws lor the orgauizauion ol the terri- 
tories Wich DOW couslitute ine States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Hinos, Wisconsin, and 
lowa, slavery was expiessly prohibited. Tue 
laws lor the orgauization of the Territories of 
Mississippi, Orleaus, Al kausas, Alabama, and 
Flora, containing enacimenis tully equivalent 
in regard to the extent ol power iu Congress 
over the subject of slavery in the Territories to 
the express exercise of it in the ollfer cases. 
These acts were appoved by Presidems Washing 
ton, the elder Adams, Jellerson, Madison, Mon- 
rve, Jackson, and wysell, ail Wound by our oathe 
of utlice to wathbold our respective approvals 
from jaws which we believed unconstitutional. 
If in the passage of these laws during a period 
of half a ceutury, aud under the administration 
of so many Presidents, there was anything nke 
seclional divisions, uf a grealer or less partici- 
pation m their enactment op the part of the 
represenialives of the slaveholding or of the 
nou-siaveholding States, I au not apprised of ii. 
] believe the plan devised by (he louuders of the 
Goveroment, mciuding the Fathers of our polit 
cal church, for the treatment of tois great sub- 
ject, and which bas hitherto been su Janblully 
dustlamed, and which bas proven so successiul in 
preserving the union of these States, to be not 
oniy the wisest which the wil of wan could have 
devised, Dut the only one consistent wu the 
nalely and prosperity of the whole country. 1 


A detailed account of the numerous acts ol the 
Federal Government, sustaining sud carrying 


power ol discrimimating wan 1 possess. 


you propose to pursue, in withhulding your votes 
irom Governor Cass, and shali do so myself. If 


do therefore desire to see it continued so long as 
slavery exists in the United States. The extent 
to which I have sustained it in the various public 
stations | have occupied 1s known to the country. 
was at the time well aware that I went further 
in this respect than many of my best friends 
could approve. But deeply penetrated by the 
conviction that slavery was the only subject that 
could endanger our blessed Union, J was deter- 
wined that no effort on my part, within the pale 
of the Constitution, should be wanting to sustain 
iis compromises as they were then understood, 
and it is now a source of consolation to me that 1 
pursued the course | then adopted 

The doctrine which the late Baltimore Con- 
vention has presented for the sanction of the na- 
tion, is, in substance, thatthe laws I have refer- 
red to were but so many violations of the Con- 
stitution—that this instrument confers no power 
on Congress to exclude slavery from the territo- 
ries, as lias so often been done with the assent of 
all. This doctrine is set forth in the published 
opinion of the highly respectable nominee of 
that Convention, who it is well known received 
that distinction because he avowed that opinion, 
and who if is equally certain would not have re- 
ceived it, if he had noi done so. It is proposed 
lo give this doctrine the most solemn sanction 


known to our political system, by the election of 


its declared advocate and supporter to the Presi- 
dency. If it receives the proposed saaction of 
the people of the United States, the result Lan- 
nol be doubtful. The policy in regard to the 
eXtension of slavery to the territories of the 
United States into which it has not yet been in- 
troduced, which has existed since the commence- 
ment of the government, and the consequences of 
which have been so salutary, must cease, and 
every act of Congress designed to carry it mo 
e fleet be defeated by the veto oſ the Execurive. 
The territories now owned by the United 
States, and every acquisition of territory that 
myy herealter be made by the United States, 
whether ybtuined by annexation, by cession fui a 
valuable consideration, or by conquest, must as 
long as this opinion is held, and as lar as the ac- 
tion of the National Legislature is concerned, be 
subject to the inroads of slavery. And this con- 
sequence is to be submitted to on the assumption 
that the framers of the Constitution, with their 
alliention directed to the subject, and with a well 
understood desire to du so, have failed to clothe 
Congress with the necessary powers to prevent it. 
l cannot with my vote contribute to this sanction. 
cannot do so, vecause l cannot concur in the 
opinion which we are called upon to sustain. 
The power, the existence of which is at this 
late day denied, is, in my opinion, fully granted 
to Congress by the Constitution. Its languaze, 
(ue circumstances under which it was adopted, 
the recorded explanations which accompanied 
its formation—tie construction it has received 
from our highest judicial tribunals, and the very 
sulemn and repeated confirmations it has derived 
irom the measures of the goverument— leave uot 
the shadow of a doubt in my mid in regard to 
the authority of Congress to exercise the power 
in question. ‘This is not a new opinion on my 
part, nor the first occasion on which it has been 
avowed. Whilst the candidate of my Irieuds tor 
the Presidency, I distinctly announced my opin- 
ion in favor of the power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, although | 
was, for reasons which were then, and are still, 
satisfactory to my mind, very decidedly opposed 
te sts exercise there. The question of power is 
certainly as clear aan respect to the Territories as 
it is in regard to that District: and as to the Per- 
ritories my opinion was also made known in a 
still more solemn form, by giving the execulive 
approval required by the Constitution, to the Bill 
lor the organization of the ‘lerritorial Govern- 
ment of luwa, which prohibited the introducuon 
of slavery into that Territury. l 
Entertainig these views of the Constitution, | 
could not by my vote contribute to the proposed 
sunction of this new principle in the adiuiuisira- 
tion of the Federal Government, without, at the 
same lime, avowing myself to be in favor of the 
Extension of Slavery in the abstract, and this 1 
can vever do. Thore who agree with me in re- 
gard to the existence of the power and the expe- 
diene; of our exercising it, and can sull bring 
(heir minds to dissent from this conclusion, must 
have more light upon the subject, or have greater 
1 do, 
therelore, unhesitatingly approve ol the course 


fora; as portant as they are delicate. 
first place you should adhere intlexibly to your 
opinions, as long as you believe them to ve right, 
and no longer. 
place you should present your views in regard 
io them, calmly and distinctly but firmly to your 
political brethren of the slaveholding States, 
with a fuli statement of the reasous on which 
they are founded, that those reasons ipay be con- 
troverted if they are not sound. 
done. In other important respects your positions 
are unassailable. 
principle you desire to promote, was commenced 
iu the rigut place, though, perhaps, not at the 
most desirable moment, and was not accompa- 
nied by partiZao measures ur founded on political 
desigus of any description, as far as 1 know or 
have reason to believe. 
course, your delegates went to the Convention 
prepared to accept the nomination of any suuud 
Democrat, who had not actually subutted toa 
lest which implicated the well known aud re- 
peatedly expressed opinion of your State, with- 
out Inlerrogeting him in regard to his opiuion on 
this particular question. 
yuu pursued the dul course by which the Douo- 
crauiceparty-of the Univo as hitherto organized, 
can be perpeluated ; und the just and taie un- 
ded men ol ine party every where, will, when 
ine present excitement has passed away, ap- 


no ether candidates than those now before the 
country are presented, J shall not vote for Presi- 
dent. The manner in which our politicni breth- 
ren in other eae e States shall dispose 
of their surs, i them to determine, and 
with it we have nothing to do. But that they ac- 
cord with us in the opinion as to the existence of 
the power in question, and the expediency of ex- 
ercising it whenever the occasion for so doing 
arrives, we have the best reasons to know. 

The opinion from which we dissent was given 
in the face of, and directly contrary to the views 
expressed, in.furms the most solemn and expli- 
cit, by all or nearly all the non-slaveholding 
States, and we are not at liberty to suspect the 
sincerity of these expressions. Honest and well 
meaning men, as we know the masses of our po- 
litical friends in those States to be, are incapable ~ 
of trifling with so grave a subject. 

Our ancestors signalized the commencement of 
this glorious government of ours, by rescuing 
from subjection to slavery, a territory which is 
now covered by five great States and peopled by 
more than four millions. of freemen, in the full 
enjoyment of every blessing which industry an! 
good institutions can conler, They did this 
when the opinions and conduct of the world in 
regaid to the institution of slavery were very 
different from what it is now. 

They did so before Great Britain had even 
commenced those gigantic efforts for the supe 
pression of slavery, by which she has so greatly , 
distinguished herself. Alter seventy-four years 
enjoyment of the sacred and invaluable right of 
seif government, obtained for us by the valor and 
diwi etion of our ancestors, we, their descen- 
dants, are called upon to doom, or if tnat ıs too 
strong a word, to expose to the inroad of slavery 
a territory capable of sustaining an equal number 
of new States tu be added to our conlederacy— 
a territory in s great part of which slavery has 
never existed in fact, ond from the residue of 
which it has been expressly abolish: d by the ex- 
isting government. We are called upon to do 
this at a period when the minds of nearly all 
mankind bave been penetrated by a conviction 
of the evils of slavery, and are united in efforts 
for ns suppression—al a moment too, when the 
spirit of ireedom and refurin is everywhere far 
more prevalent than it has ever been, and when 
our Republic stands proudly forth as the great 
exemplar of the world in the science of Iree go- 
vernment. 

Who can believe that a population like that 
which inhabits the non-slavehulding States, pro- 
bably amuunting to twelve millions, who by their 


own acts, or vy the foresight of others, have 


been exempted from the evils of slavery, can, at 


such a moment, be induced, by considerations of 
any description, lo make retrograde movements of 
a character so extraordinary aod so painful? 
Such a movement would, in my view of the 
matier, and I say it with unleigned deference to 
ine conllicting opinions of ochers, Oring reproach 


upon the influcuce of free insluiubons, which 
would delight the hearts and excite the hopes of 


tbe advocates of arbitrary power throughout the 


vorid. 


Holding these opinions, you have duties to per- 
In the 


This you will do. in the next 


This you bave 


‘The movewent to advance the 


li I understand your 


lu taking this ground, 


* 


Total vote in 1848 


Prove your conduct. Oae thing more, and your 
Total vote in 1844 


whole action will, in the end, attract the atten- 
tion and enlist the good feeling of all just and 
generous minds. et Jourgſerther roceedings 
in this whole matter, be dis ngu by mode- 
ration and forbearance. 

Injustice must be resisted—indignities repel- 
led; and all this can be done, with decency and 
without impeachment of the 
communities 


ted Monday, the lst day of January, 
rial to elect members of the 3181 
districts Nos. 2. 4, 5. and 8: they ha vi 
to make a choice at the election of the 
Vember last. 


Ruovg IsLANp.— Official :— 


NILES NATIONAL REGISTER, 


47,907 
48,765 


Massacnusetrs.—The Governor has appoin- 
for a second 
Congress in 


ng failed 
13th.No- 


viduals. The situation of your Political breth- Taylor Cass V. B. Clay Polk 
ren in the slaveholding States, is not as favora. Providence 3537 2512 397 375 3192 

le io calm discuss ion and dispassionate conside. ashington 747 450 149 967 716 
ration as yours, and more will therefore, in this Kent 680 308 52 589 381 
respect, be expected at your hands. If your diſ- Newport 1124 199 89 1229 473 

erences must continue, do you at least Sustain | Bristol 591 131 18 589 109 
Jour views, without vituperation or unnecessary | ~~ aed: LA 
eXcilements of any „ f Exempli 6689 3600 705 7322 4867 
yvur firmness and your con deuce in the Justice Taylor over Cass. 3 089 ; Taylor over Case ind 
of your eause, by the best of all tests—the dig. Van Buren, 2384; Clav over Polk 2.453. Th 


tal vote in 1848, 10,994, 


her empire, ich has been taken by | Crease, 1,195. 


your Southern brethren, will be reviewed with 
calmness, and if found io be untenable, you are 
that it will be abandoned. If 
disappointed, it will stil! be a 


New Vonx.— According to the c 
1845 the 
tion of 
mber of acres taxed is 27,726 549 


unnecessarily, „ ol improved land amounts to 


alienations which may then become incurable, 
my warmest acknowledge- 
expressions contained in 
me to be 
Your friend, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

To Messrs. Samuel Waterbury, David Dudley 

Field, and others, New York, : 

Immediately after the reading of the letier D 
was finished the Convention adjourned until phe 3 
next day. 


By the new ( 
Legislature of last year was chosen, 


the Senate 
Jo the Assem 


and certain voluntary ones olſc red by members 
given in our next num- 
$ Soilers; in the Assembly 107 


The States, l 


in 1844, 12, 


189—de- 


ensus of 


Population was 2.604 495. The valua- 
real and personal estate ix $616.824,955,— 


» and the 
$1 1,757,- 


as follows : — In 
24 Whigs, 2 Democrais and 6 Free 
Whigs, 6 Demo- 
15 Free Soilers. Whig Majority on 


The fullowing is the official vote for electors: 
Counties. Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. 
New Hamp-mre.—The following is the Official Albany 7068 4001 2409 
returns of votes cast at the Presidential election Alleghany 2789 1283 2040 
of 1844 and 1848; Broome 2490 1959 777 
1848. 1844. Cattaraugus 2604 1677 1236 
Cass Taylor V. Buren Polk Clay |-Cayuga 4318 1034 3980 
Belknap 1769 610 334 1701 864 Chemung 1943 728 2065 
Carroll 1865 539 625 1810 732 Chenango 3587 2616 1481 
. Cheshire 2076 1881 945 2070 2558 Columbia 3943 2121 2100 
Coos 1282 230 219 1364 348 Cortland 1879 946 1803 
Grafton 4060 1927 1104 4046 2566 Clinton 1941 1472 1221 
Hillsboro? 4773 2799 1257 4583 3124 Chatauque 4207 1911 1628 
Merrimac 4218 1245 1076 3821 1589 Delaware 2832 786 2906 
Rockingham 3972 2710 982 4007 2836 Duchess 5381 3227 1903 
Strafford 1912 1664 495 1809 1702 Erie 7607 3364 2359 
Sullivan 1866 1176 - 593 1944 1553 Essex 2631 1002 1119 
— — — — — | Franklin .. 1353 974 911 
. 27,763 14,781 7,560 27.060 17,866 ee and 1976 380 1602 
Majority of Cass over Taylor, 12 982—over al] amilton 
others 4.310. Gerritt Smith, (Abolition, ) recei-| Genessee 2889 151 m 
ved 1112 votes. The majority for Polk in 1844 Greene 2107 1551 1425 
was 9294. Herkimer 2430 699 3893 
Jefferson 4841 2445 4341 
VERMONT.—The following is the official vote Kings 7511 4882 817 
for electors of President and Vice President, Lewis 1223 789 1258 
taking the highest un each ticket: Livingston 3729 889 2100 
Counties. Taylor. Cass. y, Buren. Madison 2898 1565 2899 
ennington 1559 1150 616 Monroe 6539 1443 4671 
Windham 2648 618 1443 | Montgomer 2944 1285 1602 
Windsor 3656 1103 1908 New York 29056 19198 5116 
Rutland 2911 144 1377 Niagara 2828 1315 2080 
Addison 2558 319 1035 | Oneida 6032 3585 4816 
Orange 1780 1414 1308 Ouondaga 5442 2229 4942 
Chittenden 1762 571 1516 [Ontario 3848 1272 2627 
Washington 1398 1693 1106 Orange 4172 3170 1434 
Caledonia 1367 1158 888 Orleans 2405 916 172⁵ 
Franklin 1456 691 1204 | Oswego 3655 | 1134 4254 
Orleans 1056 565 536 | Olsegy 3929 3674 1941 
Lamoille 289 474 754 | Putnam 816 996 413 
Essex 370 331 42 [Queens 2444 1310 800 
Grand Isle 311 130 104 | Rensselaer 6241 2685 2930 
„ Richmond 1099 860 121 
Total 22.122 10.948 13 837 Rockland 918 1064 255 
Vote in September 92 195 15,501 15.038 Seba r 7 5 1955 err 
Schenecta 
Tap lor af on Buren Pi Schoharie 2724 228671 654 
u z ia Seneca 11767 1360 1523 
less than Cass and Van Buren 17663 Steuben 4357 2025 3623 
Clay over Polk 8.729 Sutſolk 2150 1051 1400 
Clay over all others 4.775 | Sullivan 1662 1363 534 


— — 


St. Lawrence 3667 614 623 
Tioga 1782 1683 789 
Tompkins 3003 1270 2649 | 
Ulster 4659 1970 2275 
Washington 4486 1225 2024 
Warren 1270 1019 618 
Wayne 3567 797 3690 
Westchester 4112 2146 1314 
yoming 2381 1337 1630 
ates 1649 862 1483 
218,551 114,592 120,519 i 
On10.—The Senate sveceeded jn electing a 
peaker on the Sth inst., on the 36th ballot. 


| 
4 
been ineffectual in the House. 
_ The Ohio Statesman Says there are now com- 
State of forwardness, 515 miles of 
this state, which Will use over 63, 
000 tons of iron rails. 


Inprana.—The Official vote of the State is N 


Cass 14.694, Taylor 70,159, V 


lax were 
Boon, Brown, Clay, Crawford, Decatur, Dela- 


Parke, 
Warrick,’ Washing- 


th instant, was the day appointed 
by law for the meeting of the Legislative Assem- 
i ion of this body is 
The election of a United 
of Hon. Mr. Hannegan, 
March next, r 


Legislature. 


TENNESSEE.—Th of the Presi- 
dential election gives Taylor 6,236 


the election 


Counties Taylor. Cass. Counties Taylor. Cass- 
Anderson, 601 2 Knox, 22140 439 
Bedford, 1497 1381 Lauderdale, 279 274 
enton, 392 459 Lawrence, 596 544 
Bledsoe 508 229 Lincoln, 680 2584 
Blount, 965 663 Madison, 1562 737 
Bradley, 760 927 Me Minn, 960 1024 
Campbell, 473 279 McNairy, 939 786 
annon 469 827 Marion, 562 336 
Carroll, 1493 560 Marshall, 730 1408 
Carter, 745 129 Maury 1516 1970 
Claiborne 700 744 Meigs, 150 534 
Cocke 815 189 Monroe, 962 960 
Coffee, 332 943 Montgom’ry, 1288 969 
‘| Davidson, 2098 1976 Morgan, 229 187 
Decatur, 384 277 Obion, 357 487 
De Kalb, 571 573 Overton, 467 1112 
Dickson, 386 674 Perry, 433 287 
Dyer, 383 271 Polk, 367 517 
Fayeite, 1217 1060 Rhea, 298 321 
Fentress, 113. 732 Roanne, 998 671 
Franklin, 390 1207 Robertson, 1956 839 
ibsun, 1423 688 Rutherford, 1754 1439 
Giles, 1389 1511 Sevier, 787 57 
Grainger, 1094 489 Shelby, 1823 1607 
Greene, 963 1583 Smith, 2380 719 
Hamilton, 685 634 Stewart, 574 703 
Hardeman, 723 1016 Sullivan, 436 1375 
Hardin, 621 770 Summer, 922 1994 
Hawkins, 1252 1243 Tipton, 9252 482 
Hay wood, 800 672 Van Buren, 130 198 
Merderson, 1286 460 Warren, 407 1161 
eury, 860 1349 Weshiugton, 862 1016 
Hickman, 301 988 Wayne, 673 
Humphreys, 309 482 Weakly, 669 1080 
Jackson, 1269 801 White, 1064 503 
Jefferson, 1468 215 Willinmson, 1883 793 
Johnson, 382 66 Wilson, 2517 998 
64705 58419 
Whole number of Totes, 123,124. Taylorts 


Majority, 6.236. 


ae 
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, 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISPER. 


Kenrcecny.—The official vote for electors of 
President and Vice President, exclusive of the 
returns from the counties of Perry and Letcher, 
which are excluded from the official count, gives 
to the Taylor and Fillmore ticket a majority of 
18,184 votes. ; 


is of an inferior race. By the providence of 
God such is his destiny; and, according to natu- 
ralısts, history, and the experience of all man- 
kind, he is regarded as the third, or an inferior 
race of man. But not content with this, by all 
the arts of legislation, we force him below that 


— — 22 
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Wisconsin—The Wisconsin Argus of the 2181 
ult., says:—According to our returns the next 
Legislature will stand as follows:—Senate 19 


members. 
Hold over 5 Dem., 2 Whigs, 2 Van Buren. 
Elected this year 7 2 3 


12 4 5 
Assembly—66 members:—32 Democrats, 16 
Whigs, and 18 Free Soilers. On joint ballot 
tbere will be a Democratic majority of 3. 


Vira -—The Senate and House of Dele- 
gates of this State met on the 4th inst., and were 
organized by the re-election of Dr. Scott, of 
Greensville, as Spesker of the Senate, and 
Henry L. Hopkins, of Pocahatan, as Speaker of 
the House. On the same day the annual mes- 
Bage of the Governor was communicated to both 
Houses. It is of great length, so much so that 
the reading was dispensed with. It opens with 
a review of the financial condition of the State, 
which presents the following particulars — . 
Liabilities under acts of - 1846-8, 82 887.800 
Which was farther increased in 1847 8, 1,908,830 


Making 4,796,630 
Of which there have been pa id 989,453 


Leaving 93,807, 177 io be provided fur, of 
which not less than 82,000. 000 must be immedi- 
ately obt8ined. The State possesses an iuteres! 
of $1,383,500, in works of internal improve- 
ment; aud it is recommended to extend the 
chain to the Ohio, in order to secure a portion 
of the trade of the West. 

li then proceeds to renew the recommenda- 


tion of the last year’s message, of a system of 


internal improvement, to be continued to the 
construction of two greal railroads. After a 
variely of statements and arguments on this 
subject, it next proceeds to recommend sundry 
particular reforms in the Virginia judiciary sys- 
tem, the same as were 1ecoumwmended in a former 
message, and the necessity of which is now sup- 
ported by a train of long and impressive argu- 
ments. These refyrms are also recommended 


to be carried into the county courts, and to be 


applied to the justices thereof. The message 
gues wilh so much minuteness of detail into 
this subject, as lo descend to the recommenda- 
tion of providing a book of legal forms fur the 
use of justices of the peace. The sale of some 
ainall pieces of real property, owned by the 
State, is then recommended, they being of no 
public use whatever. | 
The message then proceeds to the discussion of 
the Virginia penitentiary system, and refers for 
further information, to the various reports upon 
‘the penitentiary before the House. The follow- 
ing passage will be read with interest, and 1s toa 
characteristic and important io be curtailed or 
omitied: i 
“ By the penitentiary report, we also learn, 
that on the first day o October last, there were 
in the penitentiary 119 white and 81 negro con- 
viels; the while population contributing about 
15 fur each 100, 000 persons, and the free ne- 
. groes contributing, from similar numbers of their 
own race, about 160 persons to the penitentiary ; 
proving that the free negro perpetrates at least 
ten tunes as much crime, in proportion io num- 
bers, as the white man. This statement, veritied 
by our legislation, presents such a picture of the 
moral degradation of our free negro population, 
as is well calculated lo excile the sympathy of 
the philanthropist. Without meaning to enter 
into any discussion as to the moral and intellec- 
tual capacity of the negro, as to which | have 


— 


. heretofore very fully and distinctly expressed 


nry opinion, | ask, how is it possible that he can 
be other than he is, under the laws to which we 
subject him? Boro in a hovel, the companion ot 
the slave, and the tool of the vicious white man, 
he naturally sympathizes with the degradation 
around him. By law, he is forbid to intermarry 
with the whites, to bear testimony against them, 
to learn to read and write, to preaeh the Word 
of God to his fellows, to bear arms, and to re- 
sent insults from a white man. Many other 
laws of the same character are on vur statute 
book; and in every relation, from the cradle to 
the grave, he is never allowed to forget that he 


their masters, to be capitally executed or trans- 


ing significant observations. 


position in the scale of humanity, to which he is 


naturally entitled. And is this state of things 
forever to continue? Are the promptings of 
benevolence and the pleadings of philanthropy 
to be in vain? Iam aware that our policy, as 
indicated by our laws, cannot be relaxed: the 
stern necessities of our condition forbid it. 
there is a way in which I would hope the condi- 
lion of the free negro might be alleviated : it is 
to deport him, to send him beyond our limits 
into communities where the disabilities which 
oppress him here do not exist; where his moral 
and intellectual qualities may be developed, and 
the great problem solved. of his fitness and capa- 
city for freedom. Shall it be done, gent!emen ; 
or will you still retain this class among us ip a 
state of hopeless, never ending degradation? In 
my former message, | presented this subject for 
consideration, and was denounced ſrom different 
quarters for the inhumanity of my propusition. 
1 now repeat it; and the question is, who is 


justly liable to this charge, he who wishes to re- 


move the free negro to other places, where he 
will be freed from our soul degrading legislation, 
and where be would have a right to learn to 
stand up and feel and say I am‘a man; or he 
who persists in retaining him in our widst, sub- 
ject to the inexorable legislation to which I have 
adverted? ‘This question | leave with you, and 
with the conntry, without uneasiness or appre- 
hension.” 

The message then procceds to argue and dis- 
cuss, in full, the objections to the removal of the 
free negroes. Having cleared away the objec- 
tions to their removal, and shown the practica- 
viliiy of it by the analogy of the removal of tne 

Indian tribes trom various States, the following 
argument is added, to impress more strongly the 
necessity of their removal :— 

But the free negro seriously affects the value 
of our slaves. He awakens In the slave new g p- 
petites and wants, teaches the road to crime, 
makes him restless and dissatisficd, increases the 
spirit of insubordination, and consequently im- 
poses a severily which otherwise would be un- 
necessary. Of the eighty-one negro convicts 
now in the Penitentiary, teu are there for the 
crime of stealing and enticing away slaves.”” 

Further arguments are then adduced to show 
the necessity of their removal, which, conden- 
sed ly, are as follows:— . 

Ist. Vicious whites find in the free negroes 
convenient tools for their crimes. 

2d. The fitty thousand free negroes in the 
State interfere with the ewployment of the 
white laborers, and drive them io ewigrate. 

‘The difficulty of their removal is again ar- 
gued, and the me-sage affirms, that in ten 
years, at an expense of 520, 000 a year, our Siate 
may be freed trom.the curse of ail iree negro 
population.” 

Sundry repoits relating to weights and mea- 
sures, to the land office, aud the the vaccine in · 
stitution, are then presented, and dismissed witb 
some brief remarks. Alter the recommendation 
vfa measure for a fair valuation of the price to 
be paid for negroes, taken by the State from 


ported, the message next calls the attention of 
the legislature to the condition of the usury 
lawa, and iecommends the repeal of them, alter 
a lung argument and profound historical discus- 
sion io prove (bem to be pernicious and immoral. 
The subjectgof education is then briefly touched 
upon, and a new set of school books for the 
public schools is recommended to be procured. 
Reports of the deal and dumb schools, of the 
lunatic asylums, of the. military institute, also 
a report by Alexander Vattemare, together with 
reports ol the several banks of the State and of 
ibe Adjutant General, are then presented with 
a few briet comments upon each. 

After some recommendations upon the state 
of the Armory and the prevention of damp, the 
message proceeds to advert to the termination of 
the late war, and the acquisition of territory 
„ it is naturally led to speak 
npon the Wilmot proviso, and concludes some 
energetic and deprecalory remarks against the 
threatened purpose of excluding the South from 
the newly acquired territories, with the ſollow- 


“ li, however, the pblicy of exclusion should 


But. 


„ 381 


rr LL Ü: — 


p. evail by the passage of the Wilmot proviso, 
or any other kindred measure, then indeed the 
day of compromise will have passed, and the 
dissolution of our great and glorious Union Will 
become necessary aad ine dtable. May God in 
his mercy, however, pass this cup from our lips. 

In the meantime, | recommend the passage of 
firm and temperate resolves, similar in charac- 
ter and principles to those unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly on the Sih day of 
March, 1847.” l 

The message then conéludes witha brief re- 
capitulaltion of the various measures recom- 
mended, wilh a statement of the motives and 
principles of the same. ; | 


Nortn CAaol ixva.— The terms of Compro- 
mise by which the organization of the Senate 
was affected, is as follows :—That the Speaker 
be given to the Democratic party—that the pre- 
sent Clerks uf the Senate be retained—that the 
standing committees be appointed in conformity 
to the rules of last session (the Whig party to 
have at least three out of the seven on each 
committee)—that the Whigs are to be at liberty 
to add at any time one of their number to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections—and, 
that in all cases of a tie of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, they shali be at liberty 
to proceed and report the facts, with the testi- 
mony, to the Senate, for its action. The nams 
of Mr. Joyner (Whig) was then withdrawn from 
the nomination of Speaker, and Mr. Calvio 
Graves, (Democrat,) was elected Speaker, re- 
ceiving forty-one votes. The other officers were 
elected in accordance With the compromise. 

The message of Governor Graham is devoted 
entirly to the affairs of State. Much of it is oc- 
cupied with the subject of internal improvement. 
Governor Graham expresses the® opinion that 
North Carolina labors under. greater disadvanta- 
ges in this respect than any other State. He 
urges the necessity of her entering at once upon 
a policy which will retain her wealth within her 
limits, and enable her people to compete with the 
rest of the Union. As the frst, and most im- 
portant measure, he recommends on appropria- 
uon of one half or at least two-fifths of the 
capital stock required for the construction of a 
railroad from Raleigh to Charlotte. He refers 
lo the advancing progress of the railroad from 
Columbia, South Carolina, to the latter point, 
and dwells upon the benefits of making the pro- 
posed connecting link. The sum necessary to 
accomplish the object, he estimates at 3160, 000; 
the distance being about 160 miles. As an in- 
ducement to the sanction of this scheme, Gov. 
G. suggests a plan fur the transfer of the Raleigh 
and Gaston Road to the new company. He 
tells ine people of the Eastern part of the Stute 
not to despair of ultimately sharing the bence 
fits of the policy he proposes. A branch to La- 
fayette, he says, will be of easy accompiish- 
ment, and an extension will be inverted from 
Raleigh to Goldsborough, aud thence to Beane 
fort. ; 

Of the fiscal condi'ion of the State, the Go- 
vernoe says that whilst the resources of the 
Treasury have been sufficeut to salisiy all just 
dema. ds and to uphold the public credit, but 
little progress has den made iu extinguishing 
the State debt; and, in making payments, dy 
me.ns obtained on Joan, the State has only 
ehanged one creditor for another. The reve- 
nue Jor the present year amounts to $96,604 69; 
which, if raised to 9100, 000, will leave a de- 
ficit of 840,000; for ihe supply of which the 
Gorerner sugrests a tax of two cents additional 
on ine hundred dollars, which, with the claim 
on the War Departwent, and a mortgage on a 
toll bridge, will prove sufficient fur the necessi- 
lies of tne State. 


6 
GEOR0OIA.— The official aggregates for me m- 
bers ol Cougress iu the several districts, are as 
lollo ss. i 


l 1848. 1846. 
Dists. Members elect. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
1 T. Butler King 3549 2680 3274 2220 
2. M. J. Welburn 6585 6627 5203 5599 
3. Allen F. Owen 4754 4260 4083 3904 
4. Hugh A. Haralson 5341 5532 4756 4908 
5. Wu. C. Hackett 5904 8767 1263 5357 
6. Howell Cobb 4314 5891 2968 4368 
7. Alex. H. Stephens 4019 2602 3507 2078 
8. Robert Toombs 4332 2551 3560 1917 


— GA —— ewe ee — 


Total, 38,651 38,908 28.613 30, 351 
Dem. majority, 57. Do. in 1846, 1, 738. 
Last year, 1, 289. Whig gain, 1.032. 
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which, if realized, will leave n hal 
ded in the treasury of $23 947 42. 


ALABAMA.—The official returns of the Presi- 
dential election show the following result: 


ance unexpen- 


oe ae BrooKLYN —The Population of this city, in 
Cai 740 . = Eee ’ 
Taylor 9 cy 6 1830, was 15 295—in 1845. 30 506. 471 
ni present lime it is believed ty be 90, 000. 
Democratic Majority, 88] 11,656 Cutcaco.— According to the census, completed 
Whig gain since 1844, 10.775. [first of September last, the population’ has in- 


creased to 19.493, viz: 

Males under 20 4395 

Over 20 6052 

10447 

This shows an increase of 201 
October Ist, 1847, 


INDIANAPOLIs.—T} 


Floripg 
at Tallahass 
Hon. E. D 


—The Legislature of this State met 
ee on the 27th ult, In the Senate, 

Tracey, of Nassau, was elected 
W. Downing, Secretary. 
A. Putnam, of St. Johns, 
Speaker, and Wm. B. Lancaster, 
The organization being completed. 
of Gov, Mosely was received and 


Females under 20 4692 
Over 20 4354 

9046 
per cent. since 


1e population of this city by 


. 


read. The financial allairs of the State are in A recent census is, a Whites 5,582— 
good condition. The receipts into the Treasury | Colores 173: Total 5,755 This is an increase 
for the year ending Nov. I. were $56 882.72. Of 1746 since 1845. 

Which added to the balance on hand at the com- CLEVELAND, Ohio.—The Population, by the 


akes a total of 860, 
ol the same period 
ig a balance in “the 


is 14 234 —~of which 7,676 are 
males. The colored population 


mencement of the year, m 
587.82 The expenditures 
were 859 259 72, thus leavi: 


recent Census, 
mules, 6,558 fe 
13 pul al 184. 


treasury of 61. 328.10. New Haven.—In Jul 1840, the population 
_A portion vl (he document relates to the In- of thi town was 14 390. ae in Sepie ber 1845, 
dians, showing that there are about 900 inf a was 17.674. lis present population is taken t 
the State—150 being capable of bearing arms be 20,500, estimating from the number of voles 


Cast al the recent election, 


are rewoved, or restrained . 
ed precincis, we have no 
r bloody war may not be 
begun at. any moment. 

One of the duties devoly 
lature of this S 
United States 
Westcott, whose lerm ex 
March next. 

October Election.— 
turns of the Election 


Statistics. 


THE Post OrrFice 


— —— ee 


EsraBLishuavr.— In 1790, 
the number of post otlices wag 75; extent of 
post roads, 1,875 miles; revenue of Ihe post 
ofli e department, 837.935, and the expendiluret 
In 1847 the uumber of post oliices wa, 
15.146; extent of Post roads, 153.818 miles; re. 


ing upon the Legis- 
e the election of a 
the place of J. D. 
Pires on the 4th 01 


The ſollowing are the re- 
in October last, for Guyver- 


hur aud members of Congress: venue of the departinent, $3,955,393 ; Expen- 

Brown, Bailey. Cabell, Duvall. diture, 83,979,570. These suople figures strik. 

West Florida, 1321 916 1356 896 ingly iliustrate the growth of Our country in pupu- 
Middle te. 1549 1311 1621 1331 lation, business aud intelligence, 

a 1 ae 5 2 755 New Yorx Pouce Srarisrics. Number of 

va l arrests made for the last six months, commen- 

4145 3646 4352 3805 eiag May Ist, and ending Nov. 24th:—Four as- 


safllt aud batters, 1,442; 
fighting in the Street, 176; intuxteats 
vagrancy, 139; grand larceny, 2 
60; and Murder, 7, making a total 
rests lor crimes, : 
Arrests for violation of Co 
In relation to slages, 1,268 
168 enenmbering streets an 
selling spirits without licenc 
bage in the stree 
days, 22 


misconduct, 2,143 ; 
i on, 6,613 ; 
38; burglary, 
of 14, 208 ar- 


wn 499. for Cabell 577. 
te in 1846 was 5 877 in 
majority in 46, 103. 


Majorities.— Fur Bro 
ne Congressional vo 


1848. 8 187. Cabell’s 


ARKANSAS.— Financial Condition of —The mes- 
sage of the Governor of Arkausas, to the Legis- 
Jature of that State, gives a more detailed re- 
port of the public finances than we have noticed 
ID any previous messy al years. ‘The 
Session of the 

public expec- 
dently believed the 


‘poration Ordinances : 
» hacks, 159; Carts, 
d side walks, 351; 
e, 72; throwing gar- 
dor on Nun- 


Number of 
in the street and taken ca 
til they were restored to 
Scued froin drowulng, 52; 
open 264. 

The Ice Trade, but a 
and experiment in the w 
Clusively a Yankee idea. 
portant and staple item in commerce. he first 
cargo ever luken from the United Slate 
shipped trom Boston, in 1505, 
dor, a gentleman who had prev 
“Bents to the West Indies lor 
Ing the enterprise. 

Up to 1832 the business 
enterprise of (his one mdivi 
others embarked extensively in it, and an 1833, 
Tudor extended his Operations to Calcutta, via- 
dras and Buwbay, Ine Shipments of Ice from 
Boston in the year 1847, coastwise, amounted to 
51.889 tuns, Making 158 cargues; shipped to for- 
tigu ports, 22,591, taking 95 Cargues. The 
Ibemght, storage and other expenses, on the whole, 
äimuvunted to 5335, 151. lu the date year 29 
cargoes of provisiuns, fruits and Vegelaules, va- 
lutu at 572,400 cost, were Shipped in ice irom 
the Uuned States to poris where such articles 
could not otherwise be sent. - 

Light ice houses in. Massachusetts, erected 
pul pusely for the trade, are Capable ol containing 
| 141,332 tons. The consumption of ice in Buse 
| tun atone, iù 1847, was 27.000 tons, employing 
| 66 wagons in the delivery. In Havana, ice selig 
tor 64 cents per pound; in Calcutta at 23 cents, 

in Boston at 13$ cents per hundred pounds, on 
the average. the entire Statistics of the ice 
trade are highly interesting, not only as evidence 
of the magintude it has assumed as an item ol 
Commerce, but as showing the indefatigable eu- 


> Cee 


to 570,498 72, during the first 
ahd tu $74 340 69 tbis Year, 


é few years agoa novelty 
Tue amount of oulstand: 


ay ol commerce, is ex- 
Ice has become an im · 
t- 
1848, of sty 
50 73, has been 
5νn uf 2, 
Wilh specie, of 860,080 SU 
the treasury by the State cu 
of $29,520 42 received by 
State Land Agent an payme 
$2,926 91 received in treasy 
Ueupiton of lotteited lands, and 
Warrants, as State tax by noneres 
Wall the sum of $114 593 2] 
tracted from it 
leaves 529,957 3 
the hast fiscal 
1848. 
lt is estimated that mo 
since the 30th Seplember, 
Jectors, aud will ve paid iu 
belure the 10th December. 
hibit of the receipts and 
treseury on account of the 
that a sur 
hand ont 


Was confined to the 
dual. At that period 


4 tn 


st of this balance has, 
been taken by lax col- 
to the treasury on or 

It appears vy un ex- 

€Xpeuditures of the 
State Byveromeni, 
49 25 wail remain ag 
ber, which will be 
expenditures of the 
Wilhout resorting to 
Osed ol issumy te a- 
le receipts tor 1849, 
luding funds now Subject tu ve 
ary expenditures, are Cslimut.d ut 
aud tbe expenditures al $152,242 13; 


np 
Bury Warrants. Tue probab 
and 1850, ine 

Used for ordin 


$176,199 55, 


ound 


| East Indies & 


| lerprise of-the ma 


i nook or corn 
! 


t has t ot beco 


1 


| of trade. 
Hocs.— The follo 
zelle, is the number 
[eny since 1840: 


n-yankee. There ig scarcely a 
er of the civilized world where ire 
me ab essential if not common article 


wing, says the Cincinnati Gi- 
of hogs slaughtered in this 


* 


1840 95 000 | 1844 240 000 
| insi 180 000 | 1845 213 009 
1842 220.000 | 1846 287 000 
1843 250,000 | 1847 250,000 
Cist' [ Cincinnati} Advertiser · says: One of our 
cily dailies, whose editor professes to be au fait 
in statistics, after pulling down the hogs of Onto 
from the official tax lists, 
or 1846 1 405,421 
For 1847 1.757.318 
For 1848 1870 777 
gives the tax valuation of hogs for 1847 at $3.160, 


706, and for 184 


purely arbitrary, 
expect that they 
hogs in Ohio from year to year until some uni- 
ſorin and explicit rule of valuation shall be estab. 
lished. So tar 18 a incorrect, to inler any such 
result fram the Valuation of 1348 as a diminished 
value lo the ho “crop of 1343, compared wich 
put the prediction on reeord 
9 


43-9 will gteatly excee. 


| season did not nett uj 
per hundred -weight, 
S are now packing 
‘OU In preference to taking 
tundred pounts. This as all 
1e dollar per barrel of pork. 


Great Britain 
The Lundon corres 
ligencer, in a rec 
portance of Gr 
to each other 


— — 


mercial pot of view, 
J, by a due appreciation 
The United States 
t five years, 8,479 - 
to foreign countries: of 
as taken 5993 347. If the 
Great Britain be supposed 
%s cousrst of one thousand parts, the United 
States lakes and pays for one hundred and eighty- 
one of those parts— Germany, the next best cus 
tomer, taking only one hundred and one. 


Britis Exports.—It is instructive and inter- 
esting tu watch the progress of trade, its incresse 
and decrease, and the cuuses which Operate upon 
its distribution, Creuling changes in the miere 
Course belwe@@ countries, which convey lessons 
of wisdom to those who will read thew aright. 
In returns lately made by Parliament we have ih- 
structive evidence of the kind laid before us, and 
from which we select the fullowing table of ex- 
ports of British produce and manulactures lor 
the years 1845, 1846 and 1847: 

1847. 1846. 1845. 


£2 273,041 42,505,695 £2,789,211 


these, Great Britain h 
foreign commerce of 


British West 
Indies 


Ceylun, 6, 470.101 6,424 456 6,703,778 
China, 1.703.769 1,701,439 2,394 827 
Mauritius, 223,563 310,231 345,059 
Brit. N. Amer 

Colonies, 3,231,480 3,308,059 3,550,614 
New S. Wales ~ 

& Australian ' 

Colonles, 1,664,170 1,444,640 1,20 1.076 
U. States, 10,947,161 6. 830. 460 7,147,663 
Cuba, 046,540 844.112 695,379 
Biazi I, 2,508, 804 2,749,338 2,485, 306 
Mexico and ž 

Cent“ South 

America, 2486 551 2,816,123 3,485,880 


D GRAIN Crop IN Inx LAX D. Un- 
tration o Lord Clatendon in lten 
established lor ascertain= 
ing woth great accuracy, the number of acres 
plauled ol all cereal pioducis, and irom recent 
Teturns to Parliament the luliowing table is coum 


POTATOES ax 
der the adminis 
dund, a system bas been 


Piled: 
Planted in 1847, Planted in 1838, 
Acres. Acres, 
Wheat 740.871 785.000 
Oats 22, 870 2,187 uuu 
Barley 322,055 se E 


S 
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Rye 


12.415 13.238 
Beans 53,768 25 227 
Potatoes 284,116 1.654.000 


From these returns, it appears that if but one- 
third of the whole potatoe crop should be saved 
in ireland, there need be no fear of famine pri- 
ces. Though there bas been this vast increase 


in the breadth of land then planted with the po- 


tatoe, yet, inno particular description of grain 
does there appear to be any material reduction, 
and the aggregate amount of acres including all 


descriptions uf grain, shows a greater breadth of 


land sown in 1848 than in 1847 by. 2240 acres. 


Tar, Rosix, Pircu, Turrentine.—The Mo- 
bile Regisler has collected some very interesting 
statistical information in reference lo the growth, 
manufacture and consumption of these articles. 
They are necessarily meagre, as these commodi- 
ties have been but imperfectly noticed hitherto in 
any of the standard works on commerce and 
manufactures. From McCullough’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, we learn thal the average entries 
of turpentine into Great Britain, for home con- 
sumption, in esch of the years, 1831 and 1832, 
amounted to 322.339 cwis. This was almost al- 
together supplied trom this country—only about 
5, 000 cwis. of that imported In 1831 having-been 
furnisted by France. 

In 1836, it is learned froin the same source, 
there was imported into Great Britain 370,981 
ewls of turpentine, and 9.797 lasts of tar (a last 
is ſuurteen barrels). In 1837, the importation of 
the former article amounted to 415,033 cwis, and 
of the latter 1148 lasis. Tne autnuMMy men- 

tioned does not inform us from whence these 

importations were derived, but it is inferred they 

were pearly all from the United States, as there 

was no evidence that France had exported large- 

ly at that time. Russsia, it appears, ſarnished 

a small quantity at one time, but the other coun- 
tries of Europe seem to have done nothing. 

Dr. Ure, in his Dictionary of Agricullure and 
Commerce, states, upon the suthurny of a treasu- 
ry re port, that the value of tar, pitch, turpentine 
and rosin, exported as naval stores from the Uni- 
ted States, was, in 1835, 8567,566—in 1836, 
$9 12,397. 

Ine census of 1840 furnishes en masse the num- 
ber of narrels of tur, turpentine, rosin end pin, 
produced io the several States mentioned, viz :— 


N. Carolina 593,451 Kentucky 700 
Virginia 5 809 New York 402 
Olio 5,631 Missouri 356 
Tennessee 3,336 Alabama 197 
Mississippi 2.245 Georgia 153 
Louislaua 2233 Alkausas 34 
New Jersey 2,200 lowa 25 
Pennsylvania 1,593 Wisconsin 1 
S. Carolina 135 


619.106 

And, in addition to the above, we iearn from 
the same source that the value of the turpen- 
tine and varnish manufactured in all the States 
in 1840 was $660,827. 


FrencH Commerce.—The number of vessels 
entering French ports during the last nine months, 
was 4397—825 less than during the correspon. 
ding period of 1847. ‘Ihe clearances were 4341— 
535 less than.during the corresponding period of 
last year. The fureign vessels in the export 
trade during (be same interval, was 4555—1269 
less than for the same period of 1847. 


Rate or Wages iv Great Baitain.— We 
copy the following article from the Lowell Courier. 
The writer, Mr. Aiken, is agent of the Lawrence 
Mills, in Lowell : 

During the autumn of 1847, I visited Europe, 
and whue in Great Britain, spent several weeks 
in the manufacturing districts. I was admitted 
with eolire freedom to the linen facturics at 
Belfast, Ireland ; to the machine shops and cot- 
ton factories at Greenock and Glasgow, in 
Scotland; to a large woollen factory at Leeds; 
to several of the machine shops and cotton 
mills at Manchester; toa, lace factory at Der- 
by; and to the shops at. Sheffield and Birming- 
bam. All the processes in the several wanutac- 
tories wers shown to me, and all my enquiries 
were answered without reser e, and to my entire 
salisfuction. The rate of wages paid to the ope- 
Katives, and the cost of production, were of course 
points which Í could not overlook. I was uni- 
formly attended by the proprietor or manager 
of the factory, aud the iulormatiou received 
was immediately noted on my memorandum 
book, (rom which Í take the following particu- 
lara regarding wages: 


The operative in all cases boards himself out 
of the wages paid. 

‘In the Linen mill at Belfast, wages from. 11d. 
to 75 per day: average 6s. a week, equal to 

1.44. 
In the Cotton mills which l visited at Greenock 
and Glasgow, in Scotland, wages ranged from 43. 
to 83. Gd. sterling a week; average not over 78. 
6d.,.equal to 81 80. 

In the large Woollen mill at Leeds, wages 
ranged from 6s. to 10s sterling a week; average 
not over 93., equal to 52,16. 

In the two best Cotton factories I visited at 
Manchester, one of them spinning fine lace 
thread from No. 200 to No: 400, and the other 
spinning No. 40, mule twist, the average wages 
paid to men, women and ehildren, as giyen me 
by the proprietors, was 123. a week, equal to 
92,88 At the same time the proprietors inturmed 
me, that their rate of wages was considerably 
above the general rate. and in accordance with 
this statement, I found in these two mills much 
the best clothed and best looking sets of opera- 
tives | saw in any factories in Great Britain. 

As another test of the cost of labor, 1 ascer- 
tained from the proprietors themselves, who, in 
some instances, submitted to my inspection their 
private weekly minutes of cost, that No. 40 mule 
twist was produced and packed for market at 
a cost of 2d. per pound on labor. And tuis em- 
braced mechanics and all other labor employed 
about the establishments. 

Skilled labor is also much cheaper in Man- 
chester thun in Lowell. In one mill, much lar- 
ger than the new mill of the Merrimack Compa- 
uy, 1 was informed that the head overlooker, 
having a general superintendence of the whole 
will, received £3 a week, equal to 82.40 a day; 
and the overseers of particular rooms from 
273. to 303s.a week, equal to $1,08 and 51, 20 per 
duy. 

My general conclusion was that labor in the 
cotton manutactories in Manchester, was at least 
33 per cent., and in the Wootlen at Leeds at 
le 8 50 per cent. cheaper, than similar labor at 
the same time at Lowell. 


Trade & Commerce. 


AMERICAN PRO Cc —The following were the net 
prices for the leading articles ot our produce in Liver- 
pool, on the 3d ult., afier deducting the usual rates 
ol eight and insurance: 


Intian Corn, bu. 510 Cheese, 43 to8c 
Flour, bbl. 5 28 Rosin. bbl. 68 10 2 40 
Lard, fine kgs. 7 Sps. Turpentine, 35 
Rice, 3 Turpentine, 50 
Mess Beef 10 00 ar, l 2 37 
Mess Pork 11 50 Wheat, bu. 110 


From these prices it will be seen the prospect of pro 
fit on shipments, at present rates nere, depends en- 
Urely upon an advance in England. 


Goods have been warehoused at New York 
during the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1847 
to the value ol— 4 

Dutiable value. Duty accruing 


$7,757,799 92,407, 467 
During the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1848 9,992,661 8,153,623 
During the fitst quarter ~, l 

of the fiscal year a 

1849 2,795,790 909,219 
The amount during the 

first quarter of 1848 N 

was 1,332, 865 


The refore the business of the first quarter of 
the present year indicates an increase of more 
than 100 per cent. over the last year, which had 
increased about 30 per cent over 1847. 


Cnicaco.—The following table gives the ex- 
ports of Beef and Pork trom this point, for the 
last six years: À 

1842 1843 1844 1845 1846 1847 

bbis. dols. bbls. bels. bbls. ddls. 
16,209 21.796 14.838 13,266 31.269 48 958 

Ine shipments ior this year up to the 20th of 
September of the above material, have been 
9,070 bbls, 1667 tierces, and 90 hhds, which in- 
cludes hams, bacon, tallow, lard, &c. The sea- 
son for shipment the present year, has not yet 
opened, and what has gone forward was of last 
fals putting up. We notice quite a quantity of 
leaf lard from below, waiting shipments east- 
ward upon owner’s account. Prices are nomi- 
nal. | 

The following are the shipments for the last 
six years: 


the year up to the Ist inst., are 


Wheat. Flour. Beef & Pork. Wool. 
bu. bbls. bhla Ibs. 

1842 587.207 2.920 16 209 1.500 
1843 628 966 10 876 21.796 22.952 
1844 891894 6 329 14.838 96 636 
1845 956850 13.752 13.266 216,610 
1846 1.495 590 23.045 31.269 281 225 
1847 1.974.304 42.538 48 958 411,438 
The amount of shipments of wheat for the 


‘season up to this date, reaches 1.162.431 bushels. 


Burrato.—The following are the prices at 
which produce has ruled at Buffalo, fora series 


of years, on the first of October. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
1847 $5 00 103 48451 811 
1846 478 92 60 22 
1845 4 00 80 47 31 
1844 3 75 76 45 21) 
1843 3 75 73 35 18 
1842 3 75 70 36 15 
1841 3 50 100 50 28 
1840 3 80 75 42 23 


Cotton Trape.—The movements in this im- 
portant stople, at the different receiving and 
shipping ports .of this country, from. Ihe com- 
mencement to the latest dates, in each of the 
past three seasons, were as annexed : 

Movements oF Cotton IN tHe U. STATES. 


Bales. 
Exports to G. Britain since Sept. 1, 1848 179.207 


Curresponding dates last year 36.319 
Do do year before 51.748 
Stock in shipping poris of receipt 262.719 
Coiresponding dates last year 221.145 
do year before 226.329 

Receipts at port since Sept. 1, 1846 472 871 
Corresponding dates last year 297.316 
Do do year before 316.188 
Exports from U. S. since Sept. 1, 1848 258.149 
Corresponding date last year 188,761 
Do do year beſore 110,313 


The receipts at N. York since the lat instant, 
have been 31.000 bales; expurts 19,000 bales, 
Taken by spinners 23.000 bales. ‘laken on 
speculation, 3,000 bales. Stock in city, unsold, 
12,000 bales. Amount on sale 4,000 bates. 


We copy from the Mobile Journal of Com- 
merce of the Tth ult., the following statement, 
showing the receipts, exports, and stocks of 
cotton, trom the lst of September to the 7th of 
November of each year :— 


Receipls, Export, Stocks. 

Bales Bales. 
1848 34 183 20,814 36 926 
1847 24.352 10.603 30 528 
1846 9 864 6,971 11 605 
1845 25 944 3,754 32.628 
1844 20.564 7,776 17,924 
1843 15 451 6,043 16 430 
1842 24 807 7.492 17 706 
184 17, 800 3,490 13.220 


Ths Honduras Observer gives the following ace 
count of the American trade with that Culuny. 
During six months of the current year, ending 
on the 3Uth of June last, there had been em- 
ployed between this port (Bel.ze) and the United 
States 2,818 tons of shipping, and 291 seamen. 


550. total value of the imports was about $103,- 


The Cincinnati Gazette of the 30th ult., spea- 
king of the trade and travel of that city, says: 
the eniire number of steamboat arrivals tins 
week, at this port, is 74—8 of them from New 
Orleans, 20 from Pittsburg, and 8 from St. 
Louis. The entire number of departures is 56— 
13 for New Orleans, 1] for Pittsburgh, and 7 
tor St. Louis. The arrivals at the eight priuci- 
pal hotels during the week, is 1318. 


Corcmpia AND PniLADbRITIA Rattway.—The 
receipts at the Collector's office in this city, lor 


$320 .620 14 
319,195 97 
$1,424 17 
Coat Trape.—The quantity of coal transpor- 


The receipts for last year were 


Showing an increase of 


ted on the three leading public works of Penn- 
sylvania, for the season ending on the 234 ult., 


w as follows: by Reading Railroad, 1,139,146 
tons ; by Schuyikall Canal 420, 424 ions; Lenigh 
Canal 663,028—in all 2,222,598 tons, There 
are other means of transportutiuo from the coal 
districts, the business of which would, if added 
lo thetoregoing, swell the amount cousiderably 
beyend this, statement. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 


— * A 


* 


* 
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have sent to market this year about four bun | Do July 5, 854.961 659.042 Loss or SHEEP iw Avstrauia —The effect of 
dred thousand tons,—so that the whole amount Do October 10, 734,922 553,455 | the catarrh in the sheep at Port Philip has been 
sent to market from the Anthracite region of this dreadful in the extreme. One gentleman has 


Slate is in the vicinity of three millions of tons. Total $2,312,718 $2,045,529 | lost as many as 10 QU0—another 20.000! — some 
The following comparative statement of the| Decrease in 1848. $266.189, of which amount | 10,000 up to 15,000 ! inflicting ruin upon their 

amount of coal received and shipped from Holli | $231,496 was a falling off in the receipts of the | owners. 

daysburg, Pennsylvania, in the years 1847 and Custom House. Fur TELEGRAPH line to Halifax is near- 

and 1848, is copied from the Standard of the 6th Tue Peris or Trapr.—It has been ascer- | ly completed as far as St. John, New Bruns- 


inst. tained from carefully prepared statistics, that out | wick. The Fredericton Reporter says it will be 
Pounds. Toll. of every hundred American merchants, only four | in Operation to St. John about the Ist of Decem- 

Coal received by Rail- - are successful through a generation, and retire | ber. 
road at Hollidaysburg with fortunes; and three Out of these four, subse- Great Rope.—A new rope has been maru- 


in the year 1848. 115,380,000 812,16 00 quently become reduced if not impoverished by 

Ditto ditto 1847, 59,601,000 6,828 00 being led into new Speculations. No people are 

— — — . — 80 adventurous or enlerprising as American mer- 

- Increase, 55,779,000 $5,588 00 chante, and none rush into business with 80 little 

Coal shipped by canal in experience. Where there is so much risk there 

the year 1848, 108,233,000 $19 459 00 fis often necessarily great loss and occasionally an 
Ditto ditto 1847, 51,877,000 10,569 U0] instance of large gain. 


Increase, . 56,356,000 $5,890 00 


Whole toll on’ coal in General Intelligence. 


1848, j $31,875 00 


factured for the inclined plane of the Columbia 
(Pa.) Railroad, which is eight inches thick, over 
a mile in length, and required more than thirty 
thousand pounds of hemp for its manufacture. 
It was made in five parts, and of course had to 
be put together at the plane. — American Artisan. 


I Cmrrrwa INDIANS.—The steamer Mor- 
Giana arrived at Si. Louis on the 13th ult. from 
the Upper Mississippi, with a delegation of 
twelve Chippewa Indians, six of whom are chiefs, 
and from the Lake Superior country. The Repub- 


Ditto ditto, 1847, 17.397 00 1 
Daa SPEED OF THE MEssace — The message of the | ‘ican says : . 

Inerease, : x 514.478 00 President was transmitted, on the 5th inst., from] n bis delegation, under necare or Major X 
Whole amount of tolls in he Ameren Telegraph Company's Office, at Bal. B. Martell, of Sault St. Marie, are on their way 
1848, $164.741 25 timore, to the West, as far as St. Louis, in twen- , i sor Ibe Purpose of Cos 
Ditto ditto 1847 148,422 87 ? 3 . „1 with the President for the Purpose of securing, 
: i í ty four hours after its delivery, and at Pittsburg either by grant or purchase, a portion of the 
Increase $16,318 38 W29 received and printed within that time. We | lands sold to the Government some time since, 
' s : take the following, on this subject, from the Bal- | and thus to retain possession of their villages, 


THe Cueese Trape.—We learn that Messrs. | timore Patriot : 
Mills, Converse & Co., of this county, Ashtabula, | it was received at the American Telegraph 
Ohio, have, during the present week, chipped | office yesterday at 1} o'clock, and immediately 
five entire cargoes of cheese, amounting to over placed upon the wires for St. Louis, with drop 
501 tons, from Ashtabula harbor. They have copies for twenty different stations: Harrisburg, 
purchased in Ashtabula, Luke and Geauga Pittsburg, Cincinnati, LouisvMle, Cleveland, De. 
counties, during the last two months, over 1000 troit, Chicago, and other places upon the line of 
tons of cheese lor shipment to New York. the Western and Lake Telegraphs. The opera 
. tors continued their work through the nj ht and 
‘ Import of Sugar.—Under the Present tariff the this morning, completed the nok to aty let- 
nnportation of sugar into this country has very terand punctuation point, at about 2 o'clock, 
largely increased. We see it Stated that in the thus transmitting the entire document in twenty. 
first six months under the new tariff, (from Ist four hours. Considered merely as a mechanica] 
December, 1846 to Ist June, 1847,) we impor. Process, it is indeed a feat ; and as it is distributed 


ted 59 i agai : 
ed 86.84 7,559 in pork ange e po by the proprietors of the line free of charge, en. 


1842, showing an excess of over five and a oar tiles them to thet anks of the Whole western 


itj: -| community. . 
S of dollars, or 128,515,189 Ibs. su The express locomotive, wtth the message, left 


$ ee Canton [depot at Baltimore] at 1. 45 minutes, and 
Port of Philadelphia.—The following is the arrived at Gray's Ferry[near Philadelphia] at 4. 
amount of duties collected at thi i . . 


They desire to permanently settle, build houses, 
cultivate the sol, and become retitled, industrious 
citizens W the United States, instead of roaming 
hunters of the forest. 

* When they reach Washington, they will 
have travelled nearly three thousand miles. Their 
travelling expenses will be no trifle, which they 
design raising by exhiritions, being thoroughly 
acquainied with the Principal dances of many 
tribes.” 

1 — . j ‘ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


F Emory's Norzs.— Mr. T. B. Peter- 
Son, has fur sale a volume containing the 
notes of a military reconnoisance from Fort 
Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, including part of Arkansas, Del Norte 
and Gila rivers, made by Major Emory, of the 
Topographical Engineers, who wa: with the ad- 
vance guard of the army of the West in 1846-7, 
This work is full of valuable information re- 
s peeling our new aequisitioas, and will be read 
with interest. Its substance is embraced in a re- 
port made to the Secretary of War. 


A new digest called the Code of Missis- 
sippi, being an anaylytical compilation of th 
public and general laws from 1798 to 184 > 
with all the Indian treaties of cession, and acts 
of Congress for the sale and survey of lands in 
the State, has been prepared by Judge Hutchin- 
son, and published at Jackson. It contains 1112 


` 1847 1848 
Duties received in Nov. $124,398 25 $111.66941 f ; 
Previous months, 2,604,064 21 2,499,527 12 by the breaking of the feed-pipe, and len minutes 


Sin 2 key. From Baltimore to the Sus nehanna, thir- 

2 110 ee 2 2.610.896 53 ty- fi ve miles, u as run in fiſty-nine die From 
: the Susquehanna to Wilmington, Delaware, thir- 

ty four and a half miles, the running time was 
fifty-four minutes, and from Wilmington to Gray 's 
Ferry, 24 miles, in thirty-nine minutes. The en- 
gine which performed the feat was built by the 


. 1848 :—Foreign—Ships 1, barques 10, hain : 
schooners 8; total 46. oastwise— barques 21, vompany, uncer the direction of Mr. J. R. Trims 


€, general superintendent. The engine, be- 
tween Baltimore and the Sus uehanna, was run 
barges 323, canal boats 1145—tota} 2410. Grand by George Maxwell, and ioa the Susquehanna 
Arrivals át Port Richmond for same month :— | © Philadelphia by Mr. O. Moore, engineer, and 
John H. Woolſ, conductor. Between Northeast 
„ schooners 283, sloops 85, and Elk ton, several miles were run at the rate of 
° one minute seven seconds. We Chronicle this 
COMMERCIAL DESOLATION IN Canava.— The express trip as one of the must extraordinary 
New York Sun, on the aulhorily of an intelligent | ever made in this country. z 
American merchant in Montreal, says: From Philadelphia to New York the trip was 
Within the year past, over five thousand | performed in 2 Lours and 52 minutes, having left 
persons, mostly enterprising men, formerly doing | the former city at 5. 12 and reaching the latter at 
a respectable business zn Montreal, have been 8. 4,—thus performing the entire distance from 
obliged to abandon the city or suffer complete Washington to New York in seven hours and for- 
bankruptcy. Over five thousand tenements, ty minutes. 
stores, shops and dwellings are without tenants, g 
nor can they be rented at any price. The wost ILF Sons or Rur us Kine.—John A. King, 
business streets are comparatively deserted by | who is elected to Congress in New York, by 


trade, and it is no fiction that grass grows upon | 1500 majority, and James G. King, who is 
the solitary pavements. ` eiected in New Jersey, by 2700, are both sons of 


Since the increased facilities given to trade | the Hon. Rufus King, and brothers of the late 
between this city and the Canada merchants, es- Edward King, ot New York, once Speaker of the 
pecially of Canada West® there ts scarcely a | House of Representatives of that State 


trader who resorts to Montreal for goods. ; 
ip 2 j There were sixty battles ſought during 
Phe Canada Gazelle of the 12th ult. furnishes 155 evolutionary war; thirty-eight dung 115 


- last war with Great Britain: and thirty-two, in 
e lbs red The follow all, during the late war with Mexico. É 


preceding year :— LF Fine apartments in Paris, that once ren- 

1847. 1848. ted tor six hundred Irancs, can now be had for 

Quarter ending January 5, 3528,89 $617.472/ sixty. Sixty thousand apartments in the city 
Do April 5, 194,746 215,560 are now said to be untenanted. 
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Tie publication office of the ROTER is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $9 ‘per annum, m apvance. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 

IF Communications by mail, must be rosr- Fam 
or they will not be taken from the office. 


F For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 


We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
eeeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

Postmasters are authorised by law to frank re- 
mittances, for subscriptions, to Editors of news- 
papers. 

— . ͤ ꝓʒ8Mu— 

Complete sets of the Register — to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 

— 6.3.83 — 

Tue Grave or rue Baavr.— Philadelphia is 
the honored burial place of eleven of our brave 
eld Commodores, viz: Decatur, Bainbridge, Bar- 
ney, Truxton, Shaw, Hull, Rodgers, Porter, El- 
liot, Dallas and Biddle. 

— . —— 

Postar Arrancements.—Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
one of the passengers of the Canada, it is said 
brings the final adjustment of the postal difficul- 
ties between Great Britain and the United States. 

— . — 

A The Hon. W. B. Seabrook was, on the 
12th inst., elected by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, Governor of that State, and W. H. 
Gist, Esq., Lieutenant Governor. 

POOO V 

IF After the second of January next, Mo- 
bile will be substituted for Ship Island as the 
rendezvous and coal depot for the Royal mail 
steamers from Southampton to Havana, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

a ̃ ... ,. 

Coast SUnvET.— The Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, submitted to Con- 

gress on 12th inst., shows that since 1844 there 
has been covered by the triangulation 17,555 
square miles; by the topographical surveys, with 
the plane table, 2,348 miles, and an extent of 
shore line and ruads of 7,179 miles; and by the 
soundings 20, 086 square miles, of which 16,824 
were principally off-shore or deep sea-work. This 
work has been done in the foliowing . States. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 


Wire Arp Hemp Rope.—The comparative 
strength of wire and hemp ropes has been tested 
by several experiments at the Woolwich Dock- 
yard, England. The following results are given, 
and deemed entirely satisfactory : ; 


A wire rope, three inches round, and a hemp 
rope of three strands, hawser laid, common 
make, seven inehes round, were spliced together, 
and placed in the setting machine, and on the 
hydraulic power being applied, the hemp rope 
broke in the middle on the strain reaching eleven 
and a quarter tons—the wire rope remaining ep- 
parently as strong as when the experiment com- 
menced. A wire rope three-and-a-half inches 
round was then spliced with an inch hemp shroud 


‘rope, and on the power b:ing applied, again the 


hemp rope broke in the middle wlth a strain of 
ten and one-fifth tons, the wire rope continuing 
apparently uninjured. 

— . 4 


Dean Sea Exrrpriow.— Many curiosities have 
been brought home by Lieut. Lynch, among them 
specimens of the water of the Dead Sea, the 
River Jordan, and the Pool of Siloah; also, frag- 
ments of the Pillar of Salt into which Lot’s wife 
was transformed. This pillar, it is said, is near- 
ly forty feet high, and stands exactly on the spot 
designated by the Bible. The Norfolk Beacon 
says that Lieut. Lynch expresses the confident 
opinion, that it is the representative of what was 
Lot’s wife. Josephus states that this pillar of salt 
existed in his time. 


There are many other curiosities (says the | 


Beacon) on board the SurrIr: as, an Egyptian 
mummy, a pairof the cattle of Arabia, rosaries 
made of wood from the Holy Mount, shells from 
the shores of the Dead Sea, &c. — 

Lieut. Lynch will no doubt give the public a 
narrative of his expedition. The Dead Sea has 
been ſor ages an object of great curiosity, and we 
doubt not that it bas been well explored by this 
expedition, with the view to the ascertaining, if 
possible, its origin, the properties of its water, &c. 

— 

LIRIA.— At a colonization meeting, recefitly 
held in New York, the Hon. Hugh Maxwell, in 
an address on the character of the enterprise, 
stated that Liberia was possessed of three hun- 
dred miles of coast, and, in addition to her own 
population, exerted an influence, by trade and 
intercourse, over upward of 2, 000, O00 people of 
the interior, and that greater influence was yet 
in store for her. The trade of England on the 
African coast was £4,000,000 sterling last year. 
This large business has been transacted by factors 
and agents of the tribes in the interior, who dwell 
on the coast. In time, the merchants of Liberia 
will become the factors’ agents for the British, 
and this great trade will pass through their hands. 

— . — — 


Starz or Carirornta.—The bill of Mr. Deu- 
glass, reported in the U. S. Senate on the lith 
inst., provides for the admission of all that por- 
tion of the territory of the United States acquired 
by the treaty with Mexico, concluded February 
2, 1848, to constitute a single State, reserving 
the rights to Congress, at any time it may choose, 
to form and admit new States out of any portion, 
of said territory lying east of the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada; and also, reserving to the United 
States all rights of property in the public domain 
and other property ceded by said treaty free from 
taxes and assessments of any kiod by said State ; 
and also the power of disposing of the same, in- 
cluding the right of adjusting all claims and titles 
to the same derived from foreign governments, in 
such manner as Congress shall prescribe. 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


It divides the State into two judicial districts, 
by a meridianal line, over which the laws of the 
United States, not locally inapplicable, are ex- 
tended. It also provides for the appointment of 
a U. S. Judge au Attorney, and Marshal in each 
of the Judicial distsicts, and fixes their compen- 
sation; and, until the next census and apportion- 
ment, the said State shall be entitled to two re- 
presentatives in the Congress of the U. States. 

— OO aaaaammaamamamaaaiħįĂ] 


Ratl. noa across THe Istumus or PAN AUA.— A 
company has been formed in N. York for building 
a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, across 
the Isthmus of Panama. General Winfield Scott, 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, Matthew Morgan, Sam- 
uel Jaudon, C. A. Davis, and Hon. William Kent 
were selected as trustees. Books for the subscrip- 
tion of stock are open. The New York Courier 
says: . 

The grant from the Government of New Gra- 
node, the control of which has been secured by 
John H, Adams, E-q , Consul of the United States 
at La Guayra. is limited to ninety-nine years, and 
gives the following ac vantages, viz: 

Ist. An exclusive right of way across the Isth- 
mus, with the right lo use gratuitously all the 
public lands lying on the route of the road. 

2d. An absolute gift of 300,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands, to be selected by the company. 

3d. All the materials used for the ryad as well 
as effects of persons employed thereon, are de- 
clared free of duty. 

4th. Two ports, viz: one on the Atlantic au! 
one on the Pacific Oceans, which shall be made 
the termini of the road, are declared free 
ports. l 5 

The preliminary surveys will be undertaken 
immediately, by Wm. Norris, Eiq, Engineer, 
and li is supposed that the road can be finished 
and ready for operation within two years from 
this date. 

This road when finished, will control a 
greater part of the trade of the West coast ot 
North aug South America—the Islands in the 
Pacific—valuable merchandise from China—to- 
gether witb the oil and bone trade of our whale 
fisteries—while it will become the only route for 
transportatioa of merchandise from the United 
States to the West coast of America, the Islands 
in the Pacific and to China, besides a vast 
amount of the trade of Europe to the Paci- 

c. 

The enterprise seems to us one of great im- 
portance, characleristic of an age and a country 
which recognizes nothing as impossible, and few 
things us even difficult, for eneræy and perseve-~ 
rance. ‘The construction of a railroad across the 
the Isthmus of Fanama will have a prodigious 
effect upon the commerce of the world; and car- 
not fail toa very great degree, to change its 
course and its channels. i 


National Affairs. 


PPR —— 


— 


Senator IN Inprawa.—Governor James Wir- 
coms has been elected United States Senator 
from the State of Indiana, for six years from the 
4th of March next. 

— — re 
Senators rrom IowA.—- Hon. Aveosrys C. 


-Dopag, and General Gronor W. Jones, have 


been elected United States Senators. 
— — — 
DIPLOMATIO. 


Sonor Don RAraxt Acevevo, presented 
his credentials)to the Secretary of State, on the 


12th inst., and was received as Charge d' Affaires 


— 
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of the Republic of Venezuela to this Govern- the 17th section of the act approved March 3, | Ont 
ment. On the 14th, he was introduced to the | 1847, for distinguished services in Mexico, in Che Presidency. 


President to whom he made an address, which | the battles of Cerro Gordo, Chapultepec, Con- 
was responded to by the President. Itreras, Molino del Rey, Churubusco, &c. The 


UTICA BARNBURNER’S 


y : list includes privates of companies A, B. C, F. N. 
The President has recognized the follow- I, K, of 2nd 3 99 8 F of mounted CONVENTIO 
ing Mexican Consuls appointed to reside in the | rifemen, company H of 3d artillery, companies [Continued from page 380.] 


United States, viz: 
GoiLLiERMO G. Stewart, for New York. 
Anpres CastiıLLERo, for Upper California; and 
Cantos Leonarvo Le Baron, for Mobile. 


The Rev. W. McLain, Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society, has been appoint- 
ed Minister Extraordinary from the Republic of 
Liberia to the United States. The recognition of the 
- Republic by our Government and the negotiation 
of a treaty of commerce between the two coun- 
tries will be the chief care of the new appointee. 


Tho President has recognized Vicron DE 
LA Cova, as Consul-General of the Republic of 
Venezuela for the United States, to reside at 
Washington. 


Dirricutty wita Cama.—A letter from Ma- 
cao, China, dated on board the U. S. ship Preble, 
Sept. 26, 1848, says :— To-day we sail for Can- 
ton, in consequence of, it is said, our Minister 
having some trouble with the Government.” The 
following particulars are taken from an English 
paper: 

The Hon. J. H. Davis, Envoy ſrom the United 
States, was lo have an interview with Seu, the 
imperial Commissioner, on the 21st, at a point 
on the Canton river previously fixed upon. From 
the baffling winds it became doubtful whether the 
United States ship Piymouth, in which Mr. Da- 
vis embarked, could get to the place of meeting 
at the time appointed. The Secretary of the 
American Legation intimated this to Seu the 
day previous to tie meeting, requesting that it 
be postponed. Seu did not attend to the reason- 
able request; and not finding Mr. Davis at the 
place agreed upon, he returned to Canton and 
wrote bim an insolent letter. It is said that Mr. 
Davis has demanded that the letter be withdrawn, 
and an ample apology made; failing which he 
will either blockade the river or proceed north 
and lay his complaint before the Emperor. We 
give this asa report; but it appears probable 
enough. Seu is known to dislike all foreigners ; 
and he would not hesitate to insult the accredited 
representative of a foreign power. America has 
two vessels of war in the Canton river, with a 
line-of-battle-ship and a steamer expected short- 
ly. We cannot anticipate acts of hostility from 
slight differences imperfectly known, but should 
action be called for, the United States will have 
a strong squadron, which, no doubt, was sent to 
the eastern seas with a view to protect an ex- 
tending commerce. 


— 2 — 


ARMY. 


Five companies of the fourth regiment 
of U. S. Artillery arrived at Pensacola about ten 
days since from Old Point Comfort, and have taken 
post at Forts Pickens, Barrancas, and McRea. 


LF The eight companies of U. S. Infantry, 
recently landed at Port Lavacca, Texas, were, at 
last accounts, encamped at the Salado, about five 
miles from San Antonio. 


A detachmont of the eighth Infantry, en 
rowe for the Brazos St. iago, arrived at New 
Orleans from Jefferson Barracks on the 2d inst. 
The following officers accompany this detach- 
ment, viz: Major Morrison, Commanding ; Bre- 
vet Major Smith; Surgeon Mills; Captain Lee; 
Lieutenants Pitcher, Fink, Hanson, Booker, Hol- 
loway, Blake, Deaney, Willard, Dodge and Hous- 
ton. 


Two hundred and fifty men of the second 
Dragoons, says the Justin Democrat of the 25th 
ult., were on their way to Austin from the coast, 
and two hundred more of the third Infantry, from 
San Antonio. 


DistinavisHep Privarges.—-The’ Adjutant 
General of the United States’ army has pub- 
lished a list of private soldlers of the army, 
numbering 192, whose recommendations have 
been received since the publication ol * General 
Orders” No. 32, of June 26, 1848, and on whom 
the President has been pleased to confer “ cer- 
lificales of merit,” pure uant to the provisions of 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 
June 23rd, 1848. 


Immediately after the Convention was called 
to order this morning, the President announced 
that three telegraphic communications, from 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and La Fayette (Indiana), 
respectively had been received, all favoring the 
objects of the Convention, and assuring of sym- 
pathy with the promoters of it. This aununcia- 
tion was received with great cheering. During 
the excitement, Mr. Preston King rose and moved 
that the Convention do now go into a nomination 
for President and Vice President,—which was 
adopted by acclamation. 

Mr. Jewett then moved that Martin Van Bu- 


A, B,C, F, H. I. of 4th infantry, companies A, 
B. C, E, F. G. H, I. K, of 5th infantry, and 
Wendle Hull, Sap. and Miner engineers. 

The extra pay of 62. per month, in virtue of 
the certificate of merit, will commence at the 
date of the battle or engagement in which the 
certificate was won, and continue while the sol- 
dier is in service, unless promoted to the rank of 
a commissioned officer. The certificates of de- 
ceased soldiers will be held for the benefit of 
their heirs, and of discharged soldiers, until 
claimed by them. A deserter forfeits all claim 
to certificate of merit. l 


Liveat Rank or Generars.—On page 322, 
the reader will find a statement of the relative 
rank of Generals, in the service of the War De- 
partment at the close of the late Mexican cam- 
paign. The Cincinnati Gazette furnishes the fol- 
lowing, showing the lineal rank of those now in 
service, Viz: i 

Major Generats :— Scott and Taylor. 

Bricapier GexeraLs:—Gaines, Jessup, Wool, 
Twiggs,—Major Generals by brevet. l 

Co.onexs :—Brady (Infantry), Jones (staf), — 
Brev:t Brigadier Generals; Worth (Infantry)— 
Brevet Brigadier and Brevet Major General; Bank-| Several addresses having been delivered by 
head (Artillery), Totten (Engineers), Churchill | members of the Convention, and strangers who 
(Staff), Whiting (Staff), — Brevet Brigadier Gene- | were admitted to bonorary seats, Mr. Butler an- 
rals; Smith (Mounted Rifle) — Brevet Major Ge- bounced the following resolutions, from the Com- 
neral; Clarke (Infantry), Harney (Dragoons)— mittee appointed tu prepare an address and resu- 
Brevet Brigadier Generals. - lutions, viz : ' 

Lieutenant Coroners :—Garland, Riley and| Resolved, That this Convention cordially ap- 


Belknap (Infantry)—Brevet Colonels and Brevet | Proves, 5 . 
Brigadier Generals. : Work, to the National Convention lately held at 

Mayor :—Childs (Artillery) Brevet Lieutenant Baltimore, in rejecting the arbitrary and insul- 
Colonel, Brevet Colonel, and Brevet Brigadier Gene- ting conditions prescribed by the committee on 
ral. 


credentials, and in withdrawing from the Con- 
Pay Derantment :— Towson and Andrews— | vention, when not allowed to sit therein as the 
Brevet Brigadier Generals. 


(rue and exclusive representatives of this State ; 

Note.—Generals Towson and Andrews are | and that by their fidelity and firmuess in thus no- 
placed Jast on the list, for the reason that having | bly sustaining the honor of their party and their 
no lineal rank, they cannot command out of their 


State, they have entitled themselves to the last- 
Department, except by special direction of the | "8 gratitude of both. 
President. 


Resolved, AS the deliberate judgment of this 
Convention, thal the representatives of the De- 

Major-General P. F. Smith was at New Or- 
leans on the 8th inst., intending to leave on the 


mocracy of this State, having been virtually ex- 
cluded from any participation in the delibera- 

18th, in the Steamer Falcon, for Chagres, en 

route to California. 


tions and doings of the Cunvention lately held at 
Baltimore, the Democracy of this State are under 
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no obligations whatsoever to support tho nomi- 
nations there made ; and that our delegates were 
fully justified in recommending the assembling 

3. The U. S. store-ship Surry, Lieutenant | of the present Convention, to the end that the 
Commanding, A. M. Pennock, belonging to the 
Dead Sea Expedition, arrived at Norfolk on the 
Sth inst., in forty days from Gibraltar. Lieut. 


Democracy of New York might, through its 
agency, take the requisite measures for the vin- 
Lynch and Lieut. Sherburne, of that Expedition 
returned in her. 


dioation of their honor, aud tbe assertion and 
maintenance of their rights: 
IL The U, S. sloop-of-war, Al BA Nr, Com. 
Randolph, arrived at Havanna on the 29th ult. 


Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that 
L The U. S. Frigate Constitution, Captain 


it is expedient for the Democracy of New York 
at this time, and by the voice of this Conven- 
Gwynn, sailed from Boston, on Saturday (9th 
inst.) for the Mediterranean Station. 


tion, io nominate candidates tu be recommended to 
the support of the Democracy of this State and 

The broad pennant of Commodore Jesse 
Wilkinson was hoisted at noon of the 12th inst., 


of the Union, for the office of Presideut and 
Vice President, and in pursuance of the unani- 
on board the Frigate Raritay, of the. Home 
Squadron. 


mous acclamations ol this Convention, it u dure 
ther. 
‘I$ The U. S. store-ship, Enie, Commander 
McBlain, was at Madeira on the 22nd October. 


Resolved, That Martin Van Buren, of the State 
of New York, be, and he is hereby nominated as 
such candidate for the office of President of the 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Prrmourn, Cap- 
tain Gedney, was at Cumsingmoon, China, on 
the Ist September, during a typhoon, and afford- 


United States; and that Henry Douge, of the 
State of Wiscousin, be, and he is hereby nomiua- 
ed much assistance to Chinese and foreigners, in 
saving lives and property. 


ted as such caudivate for the office of Vice Pres- 
ident. : 
IC The U. S. ship Sararoca, Commander 
Nicholson, was at Sacrificios, at last accounts. 


Resolved, That in nominating for the · Pres iden- 
cy the accomplished democratic statesman n hose 
name we have pow presented to the nation fur 
re-election to the chiet magistracy in despite of 

his positive injunction to the contrary, we have 

ic The sloop-of-war, PresLe, Commander 

Gwyun, with Com. Geisinger as passenger, ar- 
rived at Macao, on the 23rd September, from the 
Sandwich Islands. The PTIMO Ur was at Wham- 
poa, on the 28th September, the latest dates. 


proceeded on the principle that in a crisis like 
LF The U.S. Frigate, Uxirep States, Com- 


the present, the people have a right to demand as 
their standard-bearer in the mMowentous struggle 

modore Read, lust from the gulf of Spezzia, was 

at Gibraltar on the 18th ult. : 


sideni having put the question there was not a 
dissenting voice. 

The President thereupon declared that this 
Convention had nominated Martin Van Buren 
for Presidgnt of the United States, by acclama- 
tion. 

Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, was then nomi- 
nated for.Vice President, and the nomination 
having been adopted by acclamation, the Presi- 
dent declared him to have been so nominated. 


on which they have entered, the man best quali- 
fied by talent, experience aud wisdom fora dis- 
tinction so conspicuous and honorable. 

Resolved, ‘That while we will faithfully abide 
by all the compromises of the constitution lu re- 
gard lo slavery within the States, and therefore 
disclaim all righi to interfere in any way whate 
svever, With the institution az it there exists, we 


ren be nominated by acclamation ; and the Pre- 
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yet feel ourselves justified, required, and compel- 
led to declare in reference to the proposed ex- 
tension of slavery to the territories of this Union 
now free, that we regard domestic slavery even 
with the mitigating circumstances which attend 
it in the slaveholding States of this Republic, as 
a great moral, social, and political evil—a relic 
of barbarism which must necessarily be swept 
away io the progress of Christian civilization; 
and which, therefore, ought not to be establish- 
ed, and by our agency and consent shall never be 
established in the virgin soil of these territories. 
And in-this spirit we again repeat the solemn de- 
claration so often affirmed by the democracy of 
this State, that we are uncompromisingly oppo- 
eed to the extension of slavery by any action of 
the federal government lo territories now free. 

Resolved, That the power to prohibit the in- 
troduction of slavery iuto territories of the Uni- 
ted States, now free, is clearly delegated to Con- 
gress by the Constitution; and that the highest 
considerations of patriotism, the strongest senti- 
menis of justice and humanity, consistent with 
our professions of democratic principles, and a 
proper respect for the enlightened opinion of 
mankind, require that this power should be ex- 
ercised in fayorof treedom. ` 

Resolocd, That useful labor, being essential, 
mot merely to the subsistence, health, and com- 
fort of man, but also to his highest happiness, his 
moral and intellectual elevation, should at all 
times and in all places be esteemed respectable 
and honorable. One of the great evils of slavery 
is the false degradation of labor, whereby in 
slave countries the free laborer is, in effect, ex- 
eluded from all those branches of industry usually 
carried on by slaves. Thus the accumulation of 
national wealth, and the progress of civilization 
aie greatly retarded for the want of that energy, 
zutelligence, and inventive skill, which result 
from tbe competition of freemen. . 

Resolved, I hat by permitting labor to be de- 
graded by the introduction and spread of slavery 
\broughuut the extensive territories of New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon, we should per- 
petrate an act of gross injustice against all the 
iree laborers of our own country, and of over- 
populated Europe, in this and succeeding gene- 
rauons, who may desire to seek for themselves 
and their families, humes in those regions. 

Resolved, That the doctriues aud Opinions 
avowed by the Presidential nominee Of the Bal- 
timore Cunvention, in relation to the power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories of 
the Uni ed States in which it does not now exist; 
and the position he has assumed, and now occu- 
pies, in ibis respect, has, in the judgment of this 

ou vention, totally disqualified hlu: to receive 
the support of the Democracy of this State for 
- dhe high office in question; and that it is there- 
fore ulierly impossible that we should yield him 
such support. 

Resolved, That we view with feelings of deep 
regret the dilatory course pursued by a majority 
of the Senate upon the bills for the organization 
vl the government of Oregon, in which territory 
ihe savages have already exterminated, by hor- 
tid butcheries, some of our missionary families, 
end have put the rest of our citizens in immi- 
bent danger of being totally cut off; and tbat 
we call upon the American people, in this de- 
fection ol the Senate, to stand by the people of 
Oregon, and to use every Means in their power 
to Cumpel our government to give thal relief 
which has been already ioo long withheld. 

Resolved, That we adhere to the great princi- 
ple» of liberty, justice, and benevolence, pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of lodependence— 
vindicated on the datile-Helds of the revolution, 
expounded in the inaugural address of ‘Thomas 
Jetlerson, and illustrated in the great measures 
of the several Democratic admiuistrations, by 
which the welface of the people, the integrity of 
the Ststes, and the glory of the nation, have been 
so wisely und successiully promoted; and that 
under no political necessity whatsoever, will we 
ever abandon them. 

Resolved, That the right of the people to self- 
government, and the exercise of that right, im- 
pose duties uf bigh responsibility upon all who 
participate in u, among which are constant and 
untiring vigilance against the encroachment of 
delegated power upon the rights of the masses 
and of individuais, the strict accountability of 
public agents, and the universal diflusion of in- 
telligence among the people; that absolute aud 
irresponsible governments are overthrown to 
little purpose if their contrivances to oppress 
and tax the people, and deprive them ol the 


means of comfort and knowledge, areto be re- 


newed in the name of republicanism. That 
among these contrivances are unnecessary pub- 
lic debts, funding schemes, high taxes, however 


masked, standing armies, profuse expenditures of 


the public treasures, with a view to pension de- 
pendents, reward followers and corrupt elections; 
that as friends of limited, equal and frugal gor- 
ernment, we are constrained by the highest obli- 
gations of duty to make unceasing efforts to re- 
trench and decentralize the palronage and in- 
fluence of the federal government—to discoun- 
tenance special legislation, and ta. reform abuses 
in every cepartment and of every description 
whatsoever. 

Resolved, That while we repudiate as uncon- 
stilutional and dangerous any power in Congress 
to make internal improvements for local purpo- 
ses within the limits of any Stale, we think 
Congress has the power to make appropriations 
for the protection of commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, by the im- 
provements of harbors and rivers within the 
limits and according to the principles stated by 
the Jamented Silas Wright; in his letter to the 
Chicago Conveetion. l ` 

Resolved, That in case any convention of the 
free States, or of any of them, shall be called 
for the purpose of collecting and concentrating 
the popular will in respect of the question of the 
Presidency, in which, in the judgment of the 
delegates appointed to represent ine Democracy 
of New York in the Convention lately held at 
Baltimore, it shail be proper for them to take 
their seats, they, the same delegates, be, and are 
hereby requested—and so far as their Conven- 
tion has power to do it, they are hereby au- 
thorized to altend and take part in such Conven- 
tion. ; 
Resolved, That in view of the importance and 
necessity of a full discussion of the great ques- 
tion of the day we recommend to vur friends 
throughout the State the establishment, in every 
town and ward, of Jeflersonian Leagues for iree 
soil and free principles, and of a like central 
league for the county, for the dissemination of 
sound opinions on those subjects by personal dis- 
cussion and cheap publications. 

The resolutions were severally.adopted by 
acclamation. 5 

In reference to the address, Me. Butler stated 
that the Committee were unable to complete it, 
and asked leave tofinisb it according to their judg- 
ment and without submitung it to the Conven- 
tion. The Convention gave the leave required. 

Mr. Butler begged leave to say to the Con- 
vention that, as the friend of Mr. Van Buren, 
he did not believe that distinguished statesman 
would feel at liberty to decline the nomiua- 
tion. S i 

Mr. Tilden, of New Tork, then rose and 
moved a resolution for the thorough organiza- 
tion of the Democracy of the State ; which was 
unanimously adopted. 

A resolution in favor of giving the freedom of 
the public lands to actual settiers having been of- 
fered, 

Mr. Buller moved the following substitute, 
VIZ 3 

Resolved, That we are of opinion that the pub- 
lic lands of the United States should not be sold 
in large quantities to speculators; but should, 
in preference, be sold in small quantities to ac- 
tual setllers, and ala price to them not exceed- 
ing the cost aud expenses of acquiring, survey ing 
aud giving title to the same. 

Mr. Strong, of Williamsburgh, offered the fol- 
lowing substtute to the substitute offered by Mr. 
Buller :— i 

Resolved, That by the term “ free soil” which 
we have inscribed upon our banner, and reiterate 
as one of our principles, is meant not only 
‘* freedom from slave labor, but also freedow 
from the gra-p of the land speculator. l 

Resolved, ‘That we are in favor of securing by 
legal enactments to every iañdiess man, for his 
use and occupation only, an inalienable home- 
stead upon the public land belonging to the Uni- 
ted States. 

After some discussion, the substitute offered by 
Mr. Butler was adopted. 

The following resolutions were then offered 
and adopted, viz :— l 

Resolved, That our political action is based 
upon purely Democratic principles, involving 
the natural rights and Jiberty of man—that a 
compromise of these principles would be a sur- 
renuer of them, to which we canoot submit; 
that consistency and duty require that we sup- 


port, by our influence and suffrages, no otber 
candidate for any office, than those who are 
openly identified with us in principle, feeling and 
action in the advancing of free speech, free 
action, free territory, free trade and free insli- 
tutions. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, the controversy in which we are engaged is 
one of principle, aud not a controversy about 
men, and that no sentiments of delicacy should 
debar John Van Buren, Esq, from continuing 
bis most efficient Jabors in support of those prin- 
ciples which he has d6ne so much to disseminate 
and render honorable. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
be, and they are hereby tendered to the trustees 
of the Methodist Sucsety, for the liberal mon- 
ner in which they have awarded to us the. use 
of their church for the sessions of this Conven- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
be, and they are hereby tendered to the several 
officers of this Convention forthe faithful man- 
ner in which they have performed their respec- 
tive duties, and that they be more especially 
presented to our venerable President, distinguish- 
ed alike during his long and useful life, by his pri- 
vate worth, his vigor of intellect, and his fideli- 
ty to the principles of Democratic liberty. 

After the passage of these resolutions, the Pre- 
sident (Colone! Yuung) rose, and tendered the 
grateful ackoowledgements to the Convention 
on behalf of himself and colleagues. 

The Convention thereupon adjourned sine die. 


Miscellaneous. 
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Aus T RIA. — Concluded from page 373.— The 
Austrian monarchy had its origin in a contracted 
spirit of selfishness—that of extending the power 
of the Austrian House of Emperors at the ex- 
pense of tnat of Germany. The object pursued 
by most of the Austrian Emperors may have 
been to render the crown of Germany hereditary, 
instead of elective; byt with all the advantages 
possessed by the Hapsburg family, they were 
never near that desired end, except during the 
thirty years’ war, through the genius of the Duke 
of Friedland. That the sovereigns of Austria 
had no mission to become hereditary Emperors 
of Germany,“ wrote Mr. Von Gentz to John 
Von Miller, after the battle of Jena, “prove to 
me conclusively, that they were never intended 
by Providence to wear that crown.” And it 
would, indeed, seem that even now, when the 
Austrian Emperor need but follow the better 
genius of history, to be once more all powerful 
m Europe, he prefers to call on his barbaraus 
subjecta to destroy the educated part of their 
Empire, rather than fulfil the glorious destiny of 
assisting at the birth of a great nation. The pre- 
sent Emperor, Ferdinand III, whose ancestors 
fought the Sclavonians, Croatians and Turks, 
and thereby preserved the integrity and Christian 
civilization of Germany, is now leading some of 
those barbarous hordes to the destruction of hie 
own Germaan capital. He prefers tu be the sove- 
reign of barbarous slaves t? being a constitutional 
monarch of civilized men. On the same priuci- 
ple an Austrian Archduke served in the Turkish 
navy against the Greeks, from fear that liberty 
in any shape and in any country would bring 
ruin and destruction to his House. Whichever 
way the present combat lerminates, Austria can- 
not escape dismemberment. The most loyal 
provinces will become alienated, and will sooner 
or later fall back on Germany, disengaging Hun- 
gary, lialy and Gallicia. 

The first Emperor of the House of Hapsburg 
was Rudolphus, an imperial count in the Aargan, 
in Switzerland. He wes elected Euperor in 
1273, and governed eighteea years. Bohemia 
had then conquered the Duchies of Austria, Sty- 
ria, Carinthia aod Istria, when Rudolphus de- 
manded ttese Duchies back as integral parts of 
the German Empire. The King of Bobemia, 
Ottacar, II, was deſeated and killed. Rudolphus 
invested his son, Albert, with the conquered 
Duchies, whose possessions, on the death of Ru- 
dolphus, extended to 1220 German square miles 
(the original estate of hapsburg, 200 miles, aad 
the acquired Duchies, 1020.) Albert only acqui- 
red Burgan, and was assassinated in 1308. His 
sons lust Switzerland, 225 square miles; but ac- 
quired by marriage, With heiresses, the counties 
of Pfvit and Kyburg, and the Duchy of Carinthia 
— together 363 square miles. 
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The grandson of Albert l, acquired the Tyrol 
by marriage, 367 square miles, but had to fight 
for it 24 years against Bavaria. He also acqui 
red the Breisgan. Albert III. left possessions ex- 
tending 1900 German square miles, each of which 
rs equal to about 211 English. After the death of 
Albert III. these countries were divided into three 
lines, but united again by the laying out of (wo of 
these under Maximilian of the line Styria Carin- 
thia, in 1496. j 

Albert V., grandson of Albert JII., married Eli- 
zabeth, the daughter of the Emperor Siegismund, 
of the powerful house of Luxembourg, and ac» 
quired with her the crowns of Bohemia and Hun. 
gary, the margravedoms of Moravia and the 
Lausitz. By this means, the possessions of Al- 
bert V. rose from 1900 German square miles to 
9150. Albert V. was, after the death of his fa- 
ther-in-law, elected Emperor of Germany, (1438) 
and from this period down to 1806, when Francis 
I. renounced the German crown, the sovereigns 
of Austria were, with the short intermission of 
five years, (from 1740-5,) Emperors of Germany. 
Albert V. (of Germany Albert II,) governed but 
a few months, and left to his posthumous son, 
Ladislaus, besides the duchy of Austria, B »bemia, 
Hungary, Moravia, the Lausitz, and Silesia ; Ca- 
rinthia and Styria weregiven to his cousin, Fred- 
eric V. This prince, as Emperor of Germany, 
Frederic III., governed fiſty-three years, and en- 
deavored to unite the crowns of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary with his own, but Jost them both by inde- 
pendent elections of the Bohemians and Hunga- 
rians, after the death of Siegismund, who died 
without issue. Frederic assumed, for the frst 
time, the title of Archduke of Austria, (1453.) 

His son, Maximilian, increased bis diminished 
55 again by marriage, choosing Mary of 

urgundy, with whom he acquired tbe Duchies 
Brabant, Flanders, Hennegan, Namur, Luxem- 
bourg, Artois, Limburg, Holland, Iceland, the 
Franche Comte, Mechlin and Friesburg— together 
fifteen hundred square miles. Besides this he 
acquired by inheritance the county of Tyrol, 
Alsace, Breisgan, &c., making six hundred and 
fifty-two further square miles; further, the coun- 
ties of Gortz, Istria and Wenishmark. The only 
territory which he conquered was from the Re- 
public of Venice,thirty-tour square miles. Maxi- 
milian left his two grandsons an hereditary sove- 
reignty of three thousand five hundred and fifty 
German square miles, with seven millions of in- 
habitants. 

The oldest of bis grandsons, Charles, possessed, 
at the death of his father, Philippe 1, (who was 
married to Jane, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa - 
bella, of Spain,) the kingdom of Castile and the 
American and African Colonies of that Crown; 
further, since the death of his grandfather, Fer- 
dinand, the kingdou.s of Aragon, Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia and the Balearic Islands. With these 
enormous possessions, Charles became, at the 
same time, possessed of the inheritance of the 
Hapsburg family, and was elected Emperor of 
Germany, as Charles V. Charles V. added 
Utrecht, Upper Yssel, Geldern, Groninguen, and 
the Duchy of Milan. The administration oi the 
German provinces, Charies V. gave already, in 
the third year of his reign, to bis brother, Fer- 
dinaud J], who increased them again, after the 
Austrian fashion, by a splendid murriage with 
Princess Ann, of tbe Bohemian House of Jagelo, 
unly sister and beiress of Lewis Il, of Hungary 
and Bohemia, who, in 1526, fell in the battle ol 
Mohacs against the Turks. 

This gave Ferdinand I, according to the no- 
tions of those days, when crowns and subjecis 
were exchanged and alienated like any other 
species of property, a right. to the sovercignties 
of Hungary, Croatia, Bohemia, Moravia, the 
Lausitz and Silesia; but of these provinces none 
but those proximate to Austria were really ac- 
quired ; the Hungarians called for assistance on 
the Turks, the result of which was that Upper 
Hungary remained in possession of the Infidels, 
and tnat Zapolia’s family obtained Transylvania. 
‘The German possessions of Austria without the 
Netherlands, were equal to six thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty German square miles. Charles V. 
abdicated in 1555-6, and leſt his German posses- 
sions to his brother, Ferdinand l, while the 
Netherlands and the Italian provinces united 
with the crown of Spain, descended to his son, 
Philippe Il, of Spain. 

Under Ferdinand 's son, Maximilian II. (from 
1564 till 1576) the extent of the Austrian pro- 

' vinces remained pretty much as left by Ferdi- 
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submission of its prince, Siegismund Bathory, 


but again lost, with ninety square miles of Hun- 
gary proper, to Stepnen Buzkay, a rebel chief, 
supported by the Transylvania nobility. Under 
Emperor Mathias (1612-1619) the Austrian States 
remained without loss or accretion, six thousand 
two bundred and sixty square miles. as 

Mathias, brother of Rudolphus II., left no le- 
gitimate descendants, and Ferdinand 1. of Styria, 
his cousin, ascended [619, as Ferdinand II., the 
German throne. He commenced the thirty years’ 
war of the Reformation, and developed by the 
militery genius of his generals, a power and en- 
ergy heretofore unknown under any ruler of Aus- 
tria. Had he succeeded he would undoubtedly 
have changed the elective empire into a heredi- 
tary monarchy ; as it happened it was be who in 
that war sowed the seed of the dismemberment 
and disolution of the German Empire. He Jost 
in the peace of Prague the Lausitz to Saxony, 
while his son Ferdinand III., in the peace of 
Westphalia, (24th of October, 1648,) lost the 
level country of the Alsace, Sundgan, and Brei- 
sach to France. 

Under Emperor Leopoldus I, (1657, died in 
1705,) Austria experienced at first considerable 
loss of territory. In the peace with the Sultan 
Mahomed IV, (10th-of August, 1664,) he had to 
sacrifice 940 square miles to the Turks and to the 
elective principality of Transyivania; but Prince 
-Eugene, uf Savoy, Prince Louis, of Baden, snd 
Montecuculi, his great general, re-conquered 
from the Turks the whole of Hungary, which, 
down to Buda, had remained with ibe Infidels, 
Transylvania and Sclavonia, together 3,070 
square miles, all which provinces were secured 
to Austria by the peace of Carlowitz, 1699. Le- 
opold I. deft, at his death, a hereditary Austrian 
empire of 9, 070 square miles, with fourteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

Before the death of Leopold I., (4th May, 
1705,) the last male descendunt-of the House of 
Hapsburg, Charles II., had died, (16th Novem- 
ber, 1700,) and the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion commenced between France and the allied 
powers, England, Holland and Germany. His 
sun, Joseph 1., did not live tb see the eud of this 
war, and dying without male descendant, the 
large German inheritance fell to his brother 
Charles, the pretender to the Spanish crown, 
against Philip of Anjou. The fear for the grow- 
ing power of Austria caused Eugland and Hol- 
land to withdraw from the war. In the peace of 
Utrecht, 1803, of Bastadt, (6th March, 1714,) snd 
Baden, (7th September, 1714,) Charles VI. (1711 
-1740,) acquired from the Spanish inheritance 
Lombardy, Naples, and the Netherlands, only 
that Sicily was at first ceded to Savoy, and Sur- 
dinis instead of it, given to the Emperor, which, 
however, was again exchanged in 1720. A se- 
cond wer against the Turks secured in the peace 
of Passarowitz, (21st July, 1718,) Temeswar and 
Krajowa, a large portion of Servia and Bosnia, 
together 1740 square miles, to the sovereigns of 
Austria, placing it on the summit of its territori- 
al power, which at that time exceeded 13,620 
German, or 289,425 English square miles, or 1, 
500 German square miles more than the Austrian 
monarchy, alter the second peace of Paris, in 
1805. 

Soon after the Polish war of succession, com- 
mencing on the banks of the Vistula and ending 
on the Rhine and in Italy, saw the decline of the 
House of Hepsburg against the Bourbons of 
France. It lost all its possess ions in Southern 
Italy, and had to consent to the establishment of 
a third Bourbon dynasty, in addition to tbat of 
France and Spain, viz: the Kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, (1735.) Charles VI also ceded Portona 
and Navara to Sardinia, acquiring. Parma, and 
Piacenza, soon again to be iost. This loss ot 
territory (1986 German square miles,) was in- 
creased by an Unfortunate war against the Turks, 
ending in the peace of Belgrade. In this peace 
Austria lost ali the last conquests of Prince Eu- 
gene—Servia, Bosnia, and ine Banat Krajowa— 
a loss of 1200 German square miles. 

At Charies VI's death, the Austrian Empire 
extended but 10,430 square miles, whilst its 
population had increased 10 17,500,000. He left 
as his sole beir Maria Theresa, his daughter, 
who succeeded to the government of the Aus- 
trian States in 1740. She had in 1736 married 
Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, who bad 
received Tuscany for his Dukedom, which in the 

euce of Vieuna had been forever ceded to 
“rance. Maria Theresa hed to fight; for her po- 


nand I. Under Emperor Rodolphus ii (1576- | sessions eight long years with Prussia and other 
1612) Transylvania was gained by tne voluntary European States, aud succeeded at last, in 1745, 


in having her husband crowned Emperor of 
Germany. But Me lo-t Silesia sod Glatz to 
Prussia, Vigerano, Angbierra and Bobbio to Bar- 
dinia, and had to consent, (in the peace of Am 
la Chapelle) to the establishment of a fourth 
Bourbon dynasty in Parma and Piscenzs. But 


_she gained, after the first division of Poland, 


Gallicia and Lodomers, 1413 square miles; n 
a successful war with the Turks, Buckow ine, 
125 equare miles; aud from Bavaria, (in the 
peace of Teschen, 1779,) the Innviertel, 41 
square miles. 

Under Maria Theresa’s two sons, Joseph II. 
(1780--1790) and Leopold, (1790 92,) the Aus- 
trian Empire suffered no serious changes, exeept 
that-Ferrera was ceded to the Pope, and that 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, by the act of 
resignation (21st July, 1790) wae created a se- 
cundo geniture in favor of ‘he House of Haps- 
burg Lofraine. 

Leopold 11's son, Francis 1. (Emperor of Ger- 
many since 14th July, 1792, herecutary Emperor 
of Anni since Jith of August, 1804, died 2nd 
March, 1835) inherited an Empire of 11,625 
square miles with 23,500,000 inhabitants. 

This Emperor lost nearly the hsif of his mo- 
narchy during the first period of his administra- 
tion, but regained the best part of it in 1814 and 
1815. In combat with the French Republic, be 
first lost, in the peace of Campo Formio, the 
Netherlands and Lombardy, for whieh he re- 
ceived Venice and Venetian Istria, Dalmatia 
and the Gulf of Cattero. In the peace of Lune- 
ville (9th February, 1801) Francis II. lost the 
valley of the Adige, and the Frickdale in Aar- 
gun, the oldest possession of the House of Hasp- 
burg. He also lost Tuscany, and only acquired 
Salzburg and Trento. In the next peace of 
Preaburg, 1805, Austria Just Venice, Istris, Dal- 
amatia, the Guif of Cattero, Tyrol and Varai- 
berg. On the 6th of August, 1806, Francis II. 
renounced the throne uf Germany, and became 
Francis I., Emperor of Austria. 

‘rhe peace of 1809 wos still more humiliating. 
Austria lost Crania, Friaul, Trieste, the southera 
and western part of Carinthia, Salzburg, the bou- 
viertel, West Galicia, Zamosc, Cracovis, Tar- 
nopul and Zaleszyck, together, 2002 square 
miles. The. Congress of Vienna gave beck to 
Austria all the countries lost since the peace of 
Campo Formio, besides Venice, Friaul, Dalma- 
tra, Cattero and Ragusa. Tuscany became agsin 
a secundo geniture, and Modena a tertio gent- 
ture of Austria. The territory of the Austrian 
empire was thus fixed at 12,153 square miles, 
with a population of 27, 956,000, which bas since 
increased to thirty-five, according to others thirty- 
eight millions. 

The present Emperor, Ferdinand J., son of 
Francis Il. of Austria, was, on the Win Septem- 
ber, 1830, already acknowledged King of Hun- 
gary, and followed his father in the restof the 
empire on the 2d March, 1835. It is he who is 
now the pliant tool of a Russian Cabal, destroy- 
ing his own power and leading the barbarous 
hordes of Croatia and Sclavonia against the ci- 
vilized portion of his subjects. His father vested 
the crown of bis empire on the comparatively 
small duchy of Austria, relying on the civiliza- 
tion and loyalty of his Viennese—bis son looks 
for succor across the Vistula, and tays his rest- 
dence in ashes! 

Before the Hapsburgers came to Austria, 
Charlemagne established the Margraves of Ba- 
denberg as guardians of the Empire against tbe 
incursions of the savages (rom Asia. To an Aus- 
trian Archduke and Ewperor was left the humi- 
hating task of gathering the remnants of these 
Asiatic tribes and leading them against the for 
mer capitalci Germany. 

This is in unison with that perfidious and rui- 
nous policy, which, in 1824, allowed an Archduke 
to serve ju the Turkish fleet against the Christian 
Greeks. As an Austrian writer, Schuselka has 
it, Metternich loved to pervert the genius of 
history ;” be preferred holding tle siirrupe to 
the Cossack leader to mounting on borseback 
with his civilized and loyal Germans, We ball 
soon see the consequences of this system. Aus- 
tria, without a central power, will scon be a 
prey to anarchy, which will render the interven- 
tion of Russia necessary, and tbat will imevita- 
bly lead to a general war. 

Had Austria, at this last moinent, espoused the 
liberal side, it would have been in her power to, 
restore the Germanic Empire; alter the death 
blow struck at Vienna, Germany turns her eyes 
again towards France; preferring even the Red 
Republicans lo the graves prepared by Austrias 


y 
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despotism: Louis Napoleon—the political and 
military maidenhood of France—does not require 
the gemus of his uncle to march from the Champs 
de Mars of Paris to the Castle gate of Vienna. 

P. S.—I see that the great Imperial Library 
of Vienna was burned during the late bom- 
Dardment. This was no more than right. Af- 
ter the Emperor leads the barbarians against 
Civilization, there is no need of preserving books 
and philosophical instruments. 


Manoractonges at THE Soutn.—From the Au- 


gusla Chronicle, we extract the following account of 


the influence of the factory establishment in that city. 
The establishment of similar manufactories Q 
South generally would no doubt be of infinite service 
€o a large portion of the population. 


With common prudence and perseverance, the 
regions of country where cotton and human food 
are chespest, will be the most successful in fab- 
Ticating all the heavier goods made of this great 
Southern staple. Its manufacture in this State, 
we are assured by men familiar with the cost of 
growing cotton and making it into cloth, is more 
profitable than its culture at ordinary prices. We 
have watched the operations of the factory re- 
cently started in this city with lively interest. 
Appreciating the difficulties of a branch of busi- 
mess, at which so many néw and raw hands 


would have to learn the trade, we feared that a 


supply of good white operatives could not be had 
to work in the mill. Much, too, has been said 
about the unwillingness of poor families to en- 
gage in this kind of employment. Experience, 
however, has happily falsified these sinister pre- 
dictions. There are more applicants for work 
than the company can employ; and the success 
of Georgia girls in learning io spin, weave, &c., 
as most creditable to their tact, intelligence and 
indusiry. There is one who earns regularly five 
dollars per week. ‘She is the daughter of a wi- 
dow woman, who, with the light labor of a little 
son some ten years old, added to thst of herself, 
is ia the receipt of some thirty-four dollars a 
month from this cotton factory. it must be borne 
in mind that neither of the three members of 
this small family is compelled to work a day Jon- 
ger in this establishment than is agreeable. We 
ask, is it of no advantage to this community that 
its most needy families—and no one is above the 
possibility of want—be furnished with the means 
and siluation to earn, without discredit, or se- 
vere toil, each $400 a yesr? That it is a great 
blessing to such tawilles, no one will deny. 


Carironma.— The following is extracted from 
an article in Hunt's Merchant's. Magazine, on the 
commercial advantages of this Territory: 


When discovered and colonized.—Upper Califor- 
nia was discovered in 1548, by Cavello, the Spa- 
nish ndvigator. In 1578 the northern portion of 
it was visited by Sir Francis Drake, who called 
it New Albion. It was first colonized by the 
1 in 1768, and formed a province of 

exico until after the revolution in that coun- 
tr 


7. i ; 
Its Boundary and Extent.—It is bounded by Or- 
egon on the north, the forty-secund degree of 
north latitude being the boundary line of the two 
territories ; en the east by the Rocky Mountains; 
on the south by Sonora and old or Lower Califor» 
nia ; and on the west by the Pacific Ocean: its 
extent from north to south being about seven 
hundred miles, and the average distance from 
east to west is about the same. The strip of 
country along the Pacific Ocean, about seven 
bundred miles in length, and an average of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles in breadth, boun- 
ded on the east by the Sierra Nevada, and on the 
west by the Pacific, is the only fertile portion of 
this extengive territory. - : 
Its rivers and noble valley.—The Sacramento 
and Joaquin rivets have each’ a course of from 
300 10 400 miles; the first flowing from the north, 
and the last from the south, and both emptying 
into the Bay of San Francisco at the same point. 
They water the large and fertile valley lying be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and the coast range of 
mountains. This noble valley, the first in Cali- 
fornia, and one of the most magnificent in the 
world, is about 500 miles long and 50 wide. Ik 
is bounded on the east by the great Snowy Moun- 
tains, and on the west by the low range, which 
‘in many places dwindles into insignificant hills, 
and has its northern terminus at the strait of Car- 
quines, on the Bay of San Francisco, and its south- 


ern near the Colorado river, which is the largest in 
Upper California, and has a course of about one 
thousand miles, emptying itself into the Gulf of 
California in latitude sbout 32 degrees north. 

Bay of San Francisco.—The Bay of San Fran- 
cisco is about forty-five miles long at ils extreme 
points, if taken in a straight line in a north-north- 
west and a south-southeast direction, and its grea- 
test width about 12 miles. From its position and 
extent, the city and port of the same name must 
become the depot for all the produce of the Meat 
rirers and valleys. It will also become the great 
na val station of the Pacific, and here also will be 
tbe great rendezvous for whalers. 

Town of San Francisco.—The town of San Fran- 


the | cisco is regularly laid out in lots of fifty varas 


square, generally six of whieh form a block. 
Some, however, are in lots of one bundred varas, 
and are also in blocks of six. The streets are 
from fifty io one hundred feet wide. There are 
‘large hotels here, besides boarding and public 
houses. Two wharves are nearly completed, 
which are indispensable to the mercantile houses, 
and other important facilities for trade are in 
progress. 

The climate and productions.— The thermometer 
ranges at San Francisco from 60 degrees to 75 
degrees. A peach orchard bloomed in January, and 
the fruit was uninjured. Culinary vegetables are 
raised the year round. Wheat succeeds admira- 
bly, yielding in quality equal to Gennesee or 
Egyptian. In grapes and wine this land will, ere 
long, challenge the world. li is emphatically 
the land of the vine. N £ 

Sheep are very prolifie, and subject to no dis. 
eases ; and here is just the pasturage and cli- 
mate for growing the finest Merino and Saxony 
fleeces, Oid Spain and New Holland not excep- 
ted. 

Value of imports and exporls.—The following 
statistics furnished by the Collector of the Port 
of San Francisco, embrace the quarter ending 
December 31, 1847 :—Total value of exports for 
the quarter, $49,597 53, of which $30,353 85 
were of the produce of California, and were ship- 
ped us follows:—to Peru, 821,438 36; Mazatlan, 
$560 ; Russian America, 67,285 50; Tahita, $700; 
Sandwich Islands, $320. ‘I'he bulance were of 
the produce of foreign countries, 319,343 68, and 
shipped as follows. to the United States, $2,160; 
Sandwich Islands, 12,442 18; Mazatlan, $4,331 


50. 

Total imports for the same period, $53,589 73, 
of which $6,790 54 came from the United States, 
$7,701 59 trom Oregon, $3,676 44 from Chili, 
$31,740 73 from Sandwich Islands, $2,471 32, 
from Russian America, $492 57 from Bremen, 
and $710 54 from Mexico. 

General remarks.— At present a large portion 
of the trade at San Francisco is indirect, and 
consequently costly to the consumers, who have 
to pay duties and profits to the merchants and go- 
vernments of otber cquutries by the channels of 
trade. In selecting the port of San Francisco 
for a naval establishment upon the Pacific, our 
government has shown a degree of sugacity wor- 
thy of the bighest statesmansnip. Without the 
succor whieh American ports could extend to 
our commerce, we have already four - fiſths of all 
the shippiog upon the Pacific under our own flag. 
With the assistance of a secure naval estabiish- 
ment on the western coast, under American laws, 
our commercial interests must rapidly increase. 

It has beem shown that about 532, 000 of the 
trade of San Francisco for the three months end- 
ing 31st December, 1847, was with the Sand u ich 
Islands, and mostly lor articles not the growth or 
produce of them. It would be a moderate esti- 
mate to allow the same amount of trade with all. 
the other California ports for the same period, 
and this would be an annual indirect and costly 
trade of about $250,000. The amount of trade 
which the Sandwich Islanders have heretofore 
annually enjoyed from our men-of-war, whalers, 
and merchantmen, is about $450,000, which must 
soon be (transferred to our merchants on the coast 
of California, and is mostly for beef, pork, flour, 
poultry, vegetables, &c. 

A recent arrival from Carton has shown the 
practicability of voyages being made between 
San Francisco aud China in forty-five days; ahd 
the average period of voyages from San Francis- 
co to the Mexican ports down the coast, and to 
the Sandwich Islands, is less than twenty days. 


Qieial.—. Mint of the Uniled States, : 
‘Philadelphia, Dec. 11, 1848. 


Sin :—On the 8th instant, we received, as I 
bave already had the honor to inform you, the 


— 


first deposite of gold from California. It was de- 
posited by Mr. David Carter, who brought it 
from San Francisco by the Isthmus route. It 
weighed 1804 59 ounces Troy ; of which 1423.80 
was from the lower surface mines, and 330.79 
from those at Feather river. On the 9th inst. 
another deposite was sent by the Secretary of 
War, which weighs 228 ounces. 

The gold was of twa sorts in external charac- 
ler, though apparently not different as to quality. 
The first, from the “ dry diggings, was iu grains, 
which averaged from one to two pennyweights ; 
the other variety, from the swamps or margins of 
the streams, being in small flat spangles, of 
which, on an average, it would take six or seven 
to weigh one grain. Of these, by far the larger 
part of the deposites was composed. 

The gold was melted in six parcels, and the loss 
‘by melting, due to the earthy and oxidable mat- 
ter which disappears in this operation, averaged 
about 21 per cent. of the original weight. The 
loss thus reported is moderate, and shows that 
the gold had been carefully washed. 

Assays of the melted gold were made with 
great care, and the results showed a variation io 
fineness from 892 to 897 thousandths—the ave- 
rage of the whole being 894. This is slightly 
below the standard fineness, which is 900. 

The average value per ounce of the bullion, 
before melting, is $18 053; that of the same in 
bars, after melting, is 318, 50. 

The whole value of the gold in the two depo- 
sits was $36,492. besides a few ounces reserved in 
tne native state for the Secretary of War, at his 
request. 

Very respectfully, your faithful servant, 

N. M. Parrrxson, Director. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 


Varina.—That portion of Sir Thomas Dale’s 


settlement on the North side of James River, 


including Farrar’s Island, formed by the Great 
bend, (known as the * Dutch Gap,” which, after 
a circuit of seven miles, forms an isthmus of 
only three hundred and sixty feet across from 
water to water,) and extending down the river 
for three miles, io a awamp, coftuined a large 
tract of fertile land, which produced tobacco so 
nearly like that of Varina, in Spain, as to in- 
duce the first planters to call the place by that 
name. i ; 

Varina is rich jn historical associations and 
recollections. It was here that Sir Thomas 
Dale, sometime Governor of Virginia, in the 
early days of the colony, had bis house and 
plantation, where he usually resided. It was 
here, also, that master” John Rolfe, sometime 
secrelary cf the colony, had his habitation, and 
cultivated a fine tract of land; and it was here 
that, having married Pocahontas, at Jamestown, 
under the eye and sanction of Sir Thomas Dale, 
in the year 1613, he lived with her in happy 
wedlock; “apd ever after,” as Stith writes, 
“ they had friendly trade and commerce, as well 
with Powhatan himself as with all his sub- 
jects.” 

When the country of Mexico was subse- 
quently formed, in the year 1634, the court house 
was located near the river, iu the centre of the 
settlement, and.a portion consisting of two hun- 
dred acres of this land (including the court 
house, ) was laid off for a Glebe for the parish of 
Henrico. Not far from the court house, and 
nearer the river,a comfortable parsonage was 
built of brick, for the residence of the parson, 
or rector. About this time, Thomas Rolfe, the 
only son of Joho Rolfe, aud Pocahontas, owned 
the farm whicb had been his father’a, adjoining 
the Glebe, and on which his 1 1 John 
Bolling, alter wards resided. There was iudeed 
quite a village around the court-house. An un- 
commonly large oak, with a wide-spreading 
limb, occasionally used as a gallows, standing 
near the court-house, was alive and flourishing 
twenty years ago. i 

The last occupant of the parsonage at Varina, 
wos the Rey. William Stith, who wrote his 
history of Virginia here, about the year 1746. 
He preached alternately in the church at Four- 
mile Creek, (20 called from its distance from 
Henrico,) and m St. Jobn’s church, on Rich- 
mond Hill. Mr. Stith was succeeded by the Rev. 
Miles Selden, who resided near Richmond. 
Some years after the death of Parson Buchanan, 
the Glebe was sold to Pleasant Aikin, who de- 
inolished. the old and substantial couri-house 
erected in the year 1636, and now not a vestige 
of it can be seen. The sites, however, of the 
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parsonage, and of Bolling’s and Bullington’s | last, the Preble, Commander Glynn, sailed from 
houses, may yet be traced. Tht site of the old the West Coast, with orders to take to China 
town of Henrico, two miles above, affords a Commodore Geissenger, Commander of the 
beautiful water view. The breast-work thrown | East India sqadron, and after having performed 
up by Sir Thomas Dale is distinctly visible, aud | this service, to return to her station. The sloop 
the bricks, though scattered about, still indicate | St. Mary, Commander Crowninshields, on the 
the positions of the houses in the town. 11th April last, sailed from Norfolk to join the 
[Virginia Histor. Reg. Pacific squadron, : 

ith u view to the regular supply of the 
Squadron in the Pacific, and to farnish means for 
(r#Bportation of invalids or men whose time of 


forces of the United States in the Mediterranean 
Sea, 


There have been employed, during the year, 
in the Mediterranean, under Commodore Read, 
the frigate United States, Captain Smoot, sloop 
Marion, Commander Simons, steamer Princeton, 
Commander Engle, schooner Taney, Lieut. Com. 
manding, C. G. Hunter; with the store ship Sup- 
ply, Lieut. Commanding, J. Lynch. The Mari- 
on, having finished her cruise, arrived at Boston 
in the month of September; the steamer Alle. 
ghany, Lieut. Commanding, W. W. Hunter, has 
been ordered from the Brazil stalion to the Medi- 
terranean, and the frigate Constitution, Captain 
Gwynn, has sailed for the same station. On the 
acr@Al of his relief, Commodore Read, having fi- 
nished a long cruise on the coast of Africa, and 
in the ‘Mediterranean, has orders to return home 
in the frigate United States. 

In consequence of our being compelled to dis- 
continue the depot at Mahon, it becomes neces- 
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THE REPORT or THE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY, 


Navy DEPARTMENT, ? 
December 4, 1848. 


Sır :—I have the honor to submit to you the 
annual report of the condition and operations of 
this department of the public service. 

During the past year the St. Lawrence, a fri- 
gale of the first class, ond the Vermont, a ship of 
the line, have been launched. The shores as well 
as the lower timbers of the frigate, were found 
on examination to be so decayed by the long time 
she had been on the stocks, that her security 
Would have required repairs at a large cost, and 


since that one of the three store ships attached to 
that squadron shall sail, on her return to the 
United States, semi-annually. Under this ar- 
Fangement, one will be with the tquadron, on 
her way home, and one will be going out with 
fresh troops. 

The Erie has come home, and under Lieute 
nant Commanding McBiain, has sailed to the 
Mediterranean by the Cape de Verds, with stores 
for the African and Mediterranean squadrons,. 
and the Fredonia, Lieutenant-Commanding Ne- 
ville, has sailed frum New York for the Pacifie- 


as been put in commission, and is a splendid ad. 
dition to the navy. The old ship house in the 


ment for landing stores for the squadron at Spez- 
Boston yard which covered the Vermont, stood 


authorized by the Department to detach himself 
from the squadron and return home across the 
Isthmus; but he deemed il to be his duly io re- 


manenily continued. oF 

On the coast of Brazil, under command of 
Commodore Storer, the frigate Brandywine, 
Captain Boreman, the brig Perry, Lieut. Com- 
manding W. W. Hunter, huve been employed; 
the sloop St. Louis, Commender Cocke, sailed 
from Norfolk in August last to Join the squad- 
ron, and carry oiders for the Alleghany to pro- 
ceed tothe Mediterranean. 


year. 

The home squadron conlinued under the com- 
mand of Commodore ‘Perry until the 20ih Nor. 
last, when the Department, in view of his im- 
paired health, yielded to nis request to be re- 
lie ved of the command, the duties of which had 
been arduous and satisfactorily performed. Com. 
Wilkinson, on that day, assumed the command. 
During the past year, the squadron eonsisted of 
the frigate Cumberland, Sivops Albany, John 
„Adams, Georgetown and Saratoga; of the stea- 
mers Mississippi, Spitfire, Vixen, Scorpion, Wa- 
ter Witch, Scourge, Iris, Petrita ; Of the schoo- 
ners Reefer, Petrel, Bonita, Flirt, Mahones, 
Falcon aud Tampico; and of the bomb-vessels 
Etna, Stromboli, Vesuvius and Hecla; with the 
store ships Relief and Electra, 

The frigate Cumberland, bearing the pennant 
of Commodore Perry, arrived in New York in 
July last with a considerable number of cases of 


ried out, as a passenger, the Hon. Mr. Davis, 
Commissioner to China, and landed him at Ma- 


been launched. The Powhattan, at Norfolk, the 
Susquehanna, at Philatelphia, and the San Ja- 
cinto, at New York, may be launched and read 

for sea in the course of the next year. In the 
models and construction of these war steamers, 
and in the manulacture of their engines and ma- 
chinery, great care has been taken in the skilful 
execution of the work, and in a careful inspec- 
dion, by competent officers, to make them worthy 


As the frigate Congress had nearly completed 
her cruise in the Pacific, it was deemed advan- 
lageous that she should return home by way of 


pics, until she could be thoroughly broken out in 
4 cold climate. She has been put io Ordinary. 
The frigate Raritan, Capt. Page, has taken her 
Place in the squadron. The John Adams, Com- 
mander Adams, arrived at Boston in September 
last, and is undergoing repairs. The sleamer 
Mississippi, Commander Mackenzie, returned to 
the United States in April, and is undergoing 
repairs of her bull and machinery. The Vixen 
is also undergoing repairs, The Petrita was 
wrecked in the Gulf 01 Mexico. Ihe Water 
Witch and the Iris are atsea. The store ship 
Relief has sailed with Stores for Brazil, and the 
Fredonia io the Pacific. The other steamers 
and vessels enumerated have been sold, and the 
proceeds paid into the Treasury. They were 


on board the Congress proceed to China. On 
his arrival there be was directed to transfer his 
Pennant to the Plymouth, and assume the com- 
mand of the East india squadron, and the frigate 
Was expecied to pursue her voyage home. For 
reasons satisfactory to the Department, Com- 
modore Jones, on Jeiniug the Pacific squad ron, 


determined to retain the frigate until tne n- 


erted themselves to Prove that we can be as Suc. 
cessful in the construction of steamships of war 
as we have been in the sailing ships of the Davy, 


The vessels in commission during the past year 
have been employed as follows : 

In the Pacific, the ships of the line, Ohio and 
Columbus, razee Independence, frigate Congress, 
sloops Portsmouth, Warren, Cyane, Dale and 
Previe, with the slore-ships Erie, Lexington, 
and Southampton. The Columbus, Capt. Wy. 
man, bearing the broad Pennant of Commodore 
Biddle, arrived in the United States on tbe 13th 
March last, and was placed in ordinary. The 


frigate Congress, Capt. Lavalette, having been dore Cooper sailed in the sloo Yorktown, Com- 
in commission more than three years, has been mander Marsten, on the 22d Ovember, with or- 
ordered home, and may be expected to arrive in| ders to relieve Commodore Bolton in the com- 
the coming spring. The Portsmouth, Comman- mand of the squadron. The Boxer arrived in 
der Montgomery, arrived in the United States Philadelphia in May last, and being condemned 
on the Sth May Jast, and was soon again ready | on survey as unworthy of repair, was sold. Com. 
for sea. The Cyane, Commander Dupont, ar- modore Bolion has Orders, on the arrival of bis 
rived at Norfolk the 9th October Jast, and has relief, ty proceed in the Jamestown and relieve 
been placed in ordinary. In the month of May Commodore Read in the command of the un val 


expired, or would expire before her arrival in 
the Uniled' States, and justice and Policy forbade 
that they should be held to service beyond their 
contract, without urgent necessity, 

In tbe present political Condition of the North 
of Europe. and in view of the existence of war 
between Prussia and Denmark, it was deemed 
important that a ship ol war should be sent ta 


In the squadron on the coast of Africa, com- 
manded by Commodore Bolton, the sloops James- 
town, Commander ercer, Portsmouth, Com- 
mander Armstrong, Decatur, Commander Byrne, 
and brigs Boxer, Licat. Commanding Beil, Por- 
poise, Commander Gordon, and Bainbridge, Com. 
Mander Slaughter, have been employed. Commo. 


to enter the Baltic, if the advanced state of the 
season did not forbid his doing so. If such 
should be the case, he Was iusiructed to cruise 
during the winter between Cape Finnesterre and 
Cadiz, touching at Lisbon, and io the spring to 
return to the North ana «n.... a 


Capt. Paulding, on his arrival at Bremerhaven, 
found that the war was suspended by an armis- 
tice, and that the winter wss so near at hand as 
to make it imprudent for him to take his ship 
into the Baltic. Iam happy to learn that the 
arrival of the ship has been hailed with universal 
salisfaction. The highest honors and most grati- 
fying demonstrations of respect have been shown 
‘to our flag, and the officers received with the 
most flattering distinction and fraternal affection. 
The evidence thus afforded of the friendly fee- 


‘Hing end admiration with which Germany re- 


gards the United States, leaves no reason to 
doubt thet this noble ship could not have been 
sent on more important service. 

The condition in which our ships have retur- 
ned from long cruises, and their services abroad, 
ha ve afforded gratifying evidence of the high 
state of discipline in the Navy. 

The political condition of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and other states bordering on the Mediterranean 
sea, has given peculiar interest to the operations 
of the squadron on that station. Com. Read ha 
performed his responsible and often delicate du- 
‘ties with zeal, judgment and activity; and on no 
‘occasion have our countrymen received more 
timely and effective protection of their persons 
and property than in the violent revolutionary 
conflicts, which, during the past year, have fre- 
quently occurred within the limits of his com- 
mand. l 

Tbe Reports are satisfactory from the coast of 
Africa, Brazil, and the East Indies. 

Al the date of my last annnal report, the Uni- 
ted States were engaged in war with Mexico. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, the squadron, under 
command of Com. Perry, continued; until the re- 
turn of peace, to hold military possession of the 
several ports then in its occupation, commanding 
the trade, collecting a moderato revenue and ad- 
ministering the temporary civil government au- 
thorized by the laws of the nation. Yucatan, 
one of the States of Mexico, had been permitted 
by the government of the United States to occu- 
-py a neutral position, and was thereby exempted 

rom the evils of war. While thus situated, hos- 
tilities commenced between the Indians and the 
‘white inhabitants of that State. It was a war 
of races, attended with the most shocking atro- 
cities. Under your orders the squadron, with a 
humanity and success which did honor to our 
national character, extended protection; food and 
shelter to the fleeing white inhabitants in their 
destitution and despair, and those thus aided, 
were the portion of the people of a country with 
‘which we were at war. In that report, I felt 
authorized to state that the squadron in the Pa- 
cific bad captured Mazatlan, San Blas and Aca- 
pulco, god was holding them open to the trade 
of our countrymen and neutrals, under the same 
conditions as were other Mexican ports in the 
military occupation of the United States. 

The correspondence which is annexed will 
show that with the exception of Acapulco, the 
facts justified the belief expressed. All the im- 


nt points on both sides of the Gulf of Cali- 


ornia were gallantly captured by the squadron 
in co-operation with detachments of the army 
under Lieut. Col. Burtcn, and occupied until the 
return of peace. Commander Shubrick found 
his force too small to attempt the reduction of 
Acapulco, without so weakening the garrisons 
of the important places held in the Gulf as to 
endanger their recapture, and wisely determined 
not to make any movement against it. In the 
month of March, the commanders of the naval 
forces in the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, 
were confidently informed of the disposition 
made by the Senate of the United States of the 
treaty of peace, and were instructed to act in 
conformity with its stipulations as soon as they 


‘should be informed by the U. S. Commissioners 


of its ratification by Mexico in the amended 
form, and thus avoiding an unnecessary and irri- 
tating delay. The exchange of ratificalions was 
made kavwn to them, and, without waiting for 


„further instructions, measures were taken by 


Commodore Jones in the Pacific, and by Com- 
modore Perry in the Gulf of Mexico, for the 
evacuation of the Mexican territory, and the resto- 
‘ration according to the terms of the treaty, of alt 
the places within the limits ofthe Mexican Re- 
public, which had been taken and occupied by the 
naval forces of the United States. These mea- 
‘sures Were promptly executed, and it is à source 
‘of the highest satisfaction to have it in my power 
‘to state that no complaint of the manner in 
which the duty was performed, has reached the 


department. 
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cruelty or oppression. 

l have the honor to transmit copies of the offi- 
cial reports of our naval officers on (he subject of 
the operations of their respective commands, and 
especially of «military operations during the war. 
They present more in detail than 1 could with 
propriety use, in my official reports, incidents 
which belong to the history of the country. 

In this final report of nava! egmerations in the 
war with Mexico, now happily ended, I deem it 
to be my duly to make a brief allusion to the 
participation of the navy in scenes and achieve- 
ments which have reflected honor and glory on 
the American name, and commanded tbe respect 
of the world for our flag. j 

The enemy had no navy, and an inconsiderable 
commercial marine ; our ships of war had there- 
fore nothing to contend with on their appropriate 
element. In the Pacific, our squadron, with 
means not fitted for inland operations, acting in- 
dependently, and in co-operation with a small 
portion of our gallant army, effected the conquest 
of California. In supplying the deficiency of 
this means, and in preparing for, and executing 
an inland campaign with the crews of his ships, 
Commodore Stockton displayed the highest mili- 
lary resource, and the greatest energy. Since 
his memorable march from St. Yogo, Cuidad de 
los Angeles, and the battles of the 8ih and 9th 
January, 1847, that country has been tranquil, 
our possession undisputed, and lis inhabitants 
have hailed the cession of California to the Uni- 
ted States with grateful satisfaction. Important 
points in tbe Gulf of California were taken by 
the forces under Commodore Shubrick, and their 
occupation maintained by him and his successor 
in command, independently and in co-operation 
with the troops under Lieutenant-Colone) Burton, 
with the display of the highest skill and courage 
by officers and men, while their conduct was so 
Just and bumane (bat a large portion of the inha- 
bitants,.especially of Lower California, deeply 
regret that they, tvo, are not to have the advan- 
tages of our laws and institutions, and the pro- 
tection of our glorious fag. All will concur in 
admitting that the troops sent to California, with 
their acknowledged courage and military skill, 
were pot in sufficient force to have conquered 
and maintained the occupation of the country 
without the efficient services of the officers and 
men of the squadron, both ashore and afloat. 

In the Guit-of Mexico, from the beginning of 
the war, by co-operation at the Brazog, while the 
battle of Palo Alto was raging, by the capture af 
Tampico, by protecting the transports above, and 


the landing of the troops at Vera Cruz, by its- 


gallant co-operation in the siege, bombardment, 
and capture of that cily and its defences, by its 
successful operations againat Tobasco, Tuspan, 
Laguna, and other points in the interior, and on 
the coast, but especially by holding a constant 
command of the sem and by its vigilance and 
activity, excluding contraband trade and muni- 
tions of war from the enemy, the squadron ren- 
dered the most important services to their com- 
mon country. These services were rendered in 
a most inhospitable climate and inthe midst of 
suffering and death, not caused by the enemy in 
the horrible conflict of arms, but by the silent 
ravages of disease. All this was accomplished 
without withdrawing the squadrons from other 
stations. | 

So effective have been the performances of the 
duty of jhe navy-in every quarter of the globe, 
that our increasing commerce in the most dis- 
tant seas has felt no check, and met no interrup- 
tion, notwithstanding we were for more than 
two years engeged in active hostilities with an 
enemy possesaiug an extensive seacoast on the 
Pacifie and Atlantic Oceans. Not a single 
American vessel was lost to thd owners by csp- 
ture by the enemy. under the righis of war, and 
there was not, it is believed, any material effect 
produced on {murine insurance. These auspi- 
cious results, so favorable to our commerce and 
navigation, ate to be attriouted to the respect 
which is universally feit for our flag abroad, and 
that respect is the honorable reward of the skill 
und courage, the drsorction and justice, the vigi- 


lance and boldness, with which the navy has 
performed its duty. 

It is the settled.policy of the United States to 
maintain a navy; but if, notwithstanding its gal- 
lant exploits, Jong since achieved, and its practi- 
cal services so jong acknowledged, it were an 
undecided question, whether the United States 
should foster and cherish a navy, the service 
performed in the late war will go far tg settle it. 
Without the guns of our equadron, how easily 
might the troops which formed the army under 
Major Gen. Scott, when crowded in transports 
and crossing the gulf, have been destroyed by a 
a few insignificant cruisere? But for the same 
protection, with what advantage might they not 
have been met on landing on the enemy's shores 
through a dangerous serf? But for the entire 
control of the enemy ports, by our active crui- 
sers, how long might not the war have been pro- 
tracted by the introduction of munitions of war 
and other supplies for the enemy, and what disas- 
lers would not have threatened, if they had not 
befallen our galtant army, if the enemy could 
bave prevented the introduction of the necessary 
supplies for our troops? Who cen estimate the 
loss of life and property which would have be- 
fallen us, if the tempting offers of the enemy 
had been accepted, and privateers had taken their 
letters of marque, so freely tendered, and ravished 
our commerce in every sea, opposed only by the 
n adequate defences of a merchant vessel, and 
unrestraiued by the navy? 6 

In time of peace economy requires, and the 
public interests do hot forbid, that the naval es- 
tablishment should be comparatively small.— 
Considering our maritime position, the great 
length and accessibility of our coast, and our 
commercial importance, our navy is smaller than 
that of any other power, In this regard, as in 
the general practical working of our system of 
Protection, we may safely rely on moral infu- 
ence. In the extensive cruising grounds of our 
Squadrons, we need employ in time of peace but 
a few ships of war. it would not be practicable 
to have one in every port. it is enough that it is. 
known that our flag is afloat, and that sn Ame 
riean ship of war is ready to protect American 


‘citizens, and our countrymen tollow their lawful 


and peaceful pursuits on the broad ocean, withe 
Out molestation, although (here may not be a 
ship of war within a thousand miles. jt should, 
however, be large enough to serve as a nucleus, 
capable of any degree ä which, in the 
event of contingency, it may be called to put 
forth. One of the most important requisites in 
a permanent naval system for the United States, 
is its capability of large expansion. 

Ihe establishment of docks and yards for 
building and repair of ships, the collection and 
preparation of materials, the construction of 
ships of war ready for launching, and the pur- 
chase of cannon and munitions of war in quanti- 
ties suitable for emergencies, are measures of 
wise precaution. But in the vast mercantile and 
mechanical business of our country, these sup- 
plies, to a certain extent, perhaps to an extent 
sufficient for the exigency, may be procured, 
when the occasion for expansion shall arise. So, 
too, the hardy mariners in our merchant service 
would readily furnish efficient crews for the in- 
creased number of ships fitted for war, which a 
maritime war may render necessary. The diffi- 
culty of such a crisis I apprehend will not be in 
providing guns or ships, nor will it be in finding 
brave hearts and ready hands to man and fight 
them ; the difficulty will be neither in men to 
fight nor in materials to use; but as to officers in 
sufficient number, with adequate experience; to 
command and direct. 

‘A skil(ul naval officer, filled by education and 
experience io allthe grades of the service, to 
navigate and fight a ship of war, is not readily 
formed. To qualify him for the responsible du- 
ties of his profession nust be the work of years. 
Personal courage, general intelligence and expe» - 
rience in navigation are not sufficient, notwith- 
standing exceptions may be found, apd no mer- 
chant marine would probably furnish them in 
greater numbers than our own, yet I am deci- 
dedly of opinion, that as a general rule, a naval 
officer should enter the service al an early age, 
and passing through all the grades, learn the va» 
rious and complex auties of bis profession by 
personal experience, and especially thus learn to 
command those who may be placed under him. 
I do not therefore deem it unwise (hat our navy 
list contains a larger number of officers tban 
may be required in time of peace for the active 
duty of their rank. Gis) ~i ~. 
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I have no doubt that important improvements 
may be made in ouf naval establishment. 

Duty at sea is often attended with responsi- 
biltty, hardships and exposure. In the routine 
of that duty, especially in time of peace, it must 
often become mobotonous and cease, in a greal 
degree, to excile the zeal and enthusiasm neces- 
sary to high distinction. Ii is wise to bring into 
operation those principles of human conduct 
which will counteract the tendency to inaction 
‘and indifference in the performance of even the 
dull and disagreeable duties of the profession. 
The most potent in my judgment, is the princi- 
ple of military rank imvolved in promotion from 
the lower to the higher grades, by which the re 
wards of military a bition are secured to those 
who perform the arduous and active duties of 
-their profession, to those who by their services 
and exposure, and their ability for service, de- 
serve them. 

No one can doubt that promotion in the Navy 
should be made on the principles of merit, ser- 
vice and the capacity for duty ; yet the tendency 
of such a system, Without the regulation of law, 
might be to foster favoritism, to promote a par- 
tial dispensation of executive favor, and to with- 
hold from modest and unobtrusive merit the re- 
ward jnstly due to ii. Under our present sys- 
tem promotions are generally made by seniority 
of gic of commission, and, as the laws now 
stand, J am not prepared to say that, unfavorable 
for the interest of the public service as this often 
proves, any other plan which the execulive can 
adopt would be free trom great objections. 

The safest and best mode, it appears to me, 
is to require by law that officers, rendered unfit 
for duly otherwise than by wounds received in 
baitle, or not qualified for promotion to higher 
grades, should be placed on reduced pay,out 
of the line of promotiva. Justice and policy 
would require that great care should be taken 
against the exercise of such a power capriciously, 
or without due regard to the rights of all. 

‘The advantages of such a system in guarding 
officers against contracting disqualifying habits, 
in stimulating them io the active and Zealous 
performance of duty, in exciting them to the 
ucquisiuon of prulessional knowledge, and in 
securing tu the meritorious the rewards .of pro 
Motion without having the way blocked up by 
Others, inferior and incompetent, would speedily 
develupe themselves. Such a measure would te- 
duce the expense of the navy; because under 
existing laws officers who do vot perform duly, 
and are incapubie of il, are in receipt of tbe full 
pay of their rank. i 

Another great security for efficiency in the 
navy will be lound in the education, and in affur- 
ding the means of insirucuon to viticers. 

he beneficial effects uf the Naval School at 
Annapulis upon the service, are already begiu- 
ning to be sensibly felt? Tue truth is admitted 
by all, that the services required of officers are 
more of ihe head tnan of the hand. ‘he result 
of experience in the army, that in proportion as 
education has been encouraged, and the means of 
acquiring it aflurded, so have the character and 
efficiency of officers been improved, will not 
fail io be confirmed in the navy. Au accomplished 
Naval vibcer must understand all the sciences 
connected with navigation; be ought to be fua- 
milhar with steam, the steam engine and mecha- 
nics, with gunnery, with chemistry, wilh the 
languages ol all nations with whom his duty 
brings. mus in contact, aud with the laws of his own 
cuuntry and of vations, i 
ı Tue iad who leaves his parents at tbe age of 
fourteen or ülteen years, to enter tbe service as 
midshipman, caupol be expected to have laid the 
foundasiun even of su Diowd a superstructure of 
knowledge. The Naval school promises to fur- 
wish the means of attaining these ends, so n- 
portant for The navy. It wiil produce, 1 trust, 
the same happy points of skill and knowledge 
which (he millary academy has produced fur tue 
ariny. lu ils present condition, and lor some 
ume to come, | do nol apprehend that st will de 
necessary lor Congress io regulate the details of 
the school by law, which could oniy be modified, 
if found iujudicious, by the tardy process ol re- 
peal or awendment ut thelaw. Alter a larger 
practical experience, the department, aided by 
the leatued and judicious professors on duly at 
the school, and Dy the officers of the navy who 
lake a deep luterest in tue subject, will doubtless 
be prepared to present a more compleie sys 
tem. 

A necessary appendage to the institution is a 
vessel ul (he navy, fitted as a school of practice 
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in gunnery and navigation. I earnestly recom- 
mend that the appropriation for the next fiscal 
year, of which our estimate has been submitted, 
may be made; and as noappropriation was made 
for the general wants of the school for the pra- 
sent year, | recommend the propriety of making 
it at the approaching session of Congress. 

There are now in one of the rooms of the 
building occupied by the Navy Department a 
considerable number of flags and other trophies 
taken by the navy from public enemies in war. | 
recommend that authority may be given by Con 
gress to the Secretary of the Navy, under the di- 
rection of the President, io cause them to be 
placed, with suitable labels, at the naval schools, 
in the care of the superintendent. 

Under the act of the 18h of April, 1814, these 
trophies have not been displayed to the public. 
The proposed ggposition of them would have a 
good moral effect in exciting in the youthful bo 
soms of the midshipmen, who are to be the fu- 


ture commanders of our ships of war, an emula- 


tion of the virtues and heroism of those whose 
valor and skill these trophies are the wemorial. 
As soon as practicable after the proclamation 
of peace with Mexico, the seamen, ordinary sea- 
men, landsmen and boys in the naval service, 
were reduced by discharges below the number of 
7500, as required by law. 

By the 3d section of the act of August 3, 1848, 
the Secretary of the Navy was directed forth- 
with to contract with Messrs. Dakin & Moody 
for the complete construction of a floating sec- 
tional dry dock, basin and railway at Phiiadel- 
phia;“ * witb Messrs. Guilbert and Secor for 
the complele construction of a balance: floating 
dry dock, basin and railway at Pensacola ;” aud 
with one or other of the said respective parties, 
‘ for the complete construction at the navy yard at 
Kittery of a floating dry dock, basin and railway 
upon either of the said plans, as the Secretary of 
the Navy may prefer as best adapted to the said 
yard.“ Under the actof March 3d, 1847, these 
parties had respectively submitted to the Navy 
Department proposals fur building at each of the 
three yards named, a work according to each 
plan, with specifications for ducking a line of 
battle ship. l 

Tue act of 1848 made these plans and specif- 
cations the basıs of the contracts directed to be 
made, limited the cost to 60 per cent. over and 
above the prices respectively stated in their said 
proposals, and provided that, if the dimensions 
proposed. should noi be found adequate to dock- 
ing war steamers of the largest class, at least 350 
feet in length, the Secretary of the Navy shail 
also, by further contract with said parties, en- 
large the dimensions of said works at each yard 
to a capacity sufficient for that purpose. 

The plans and specifications were not adequate 
to that cifect; the parties were therefore requi- 
red to submit their plans and specifications adap- 
ted to the increased dimensions of the works, re- 
gulated by Jaw. When presented, 1 caused their 
reference to two naval contiactors and an engi- 
neer; and, on their approval, in obedience to the 
direction of the laws, the contracie were execu- 
ted. l 

{ adopted for the navy yards at Kittery the Ba- 
tance Dock, with its appurtenances, because that 
plan of duck had been recommended by the Board 
of Commissioners in 1847 lt was less expen- 
sive, and promised to be, at least, equally useful. 
The increase of price consequent ou the increase 
of dimensions was fairly calculated pro rala, ana 
the contractors readily agreed to take the mate- 
rials which had been procured fur the works un- 
der the act of 1547 at their cost to the Govern. 
ment. The prices stipulated to be paid for the 
works complete, are at Pensacola, §921,937; at 
Philadelphia $813,742, and at Kittery, $732,905; 
tolal, 52, 468,584. 

By tue acts of March 3d, 1847, and August 34, 
1848, 5750, 000 were appropriated for these ob- 
jects, and au estimate is submitted fur 6650, 000 
tor the next fiscal year. In the contracts for 
such costly work, aud especially as the appropri- 
ations made were known to be insufficient tu 
meet the whole cost, ıt was deemed proper to 
provide for partial payments as the works pro- 
gressed, with such seouriiies to indemnify the 
Government, in the event of failure to comply on 
the part of the contractors, as it was thought rea- 
sonable to require. F 

Another year’s experience has confirmed the 
anticipation of most valuable results from the es- 
tablisnment of the observatory. lo a report, 
which | had the honor to make, from this Depart- 
ment, under dale of November Sih, 1844, 1 ex- 
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pressed the confident opinion “ that in process of 
time a most perfect set of charis may be suppli- 
ed from the depot to the navy and to the com- 
mercial marine entirely to be relied on for accu- 
racy, at the mere, cost of publication.” The 
time has arrived sooner than l acticipaled: The 
Chambers of Commerce of our principal cities, 
and intelligent merchants and navigators from all 
parts of our country, aware of the great impor- 
tarce of such an institution for publication of 
corrected and verified charts are readily commu- 

nicating the results of their observation and ex- 
perience, and charts from the observatory are 
looked on with increasing interest. Besides these 

important advantages, most valuable services are 

rendered. at the observatory by the care and ad- 
Justment of chronometers and other nautical in- 


Struments of the navy. The establishment is su- 


perintended aud conducted with credit and suc- 
cess by naval officers, who have shown theas- 
selves entirely adequate lo its duties. 

E,timates are submitted with a view to the 
publication of charts and a pautical almanac. 1 
recommend them to favorable consideration; 
and as a means of refunding a part of the ex- 
pense , and that none need be restrained from ap- 
plyirg for them, I recommend that authority be 
given to sell them, whem published, at the coat 
of publication. 

Under the several contracts made with this 
Department for the transportation of the mails 
iu steamships convertible into war steamers, 
the party interested hava made great progress 
in the construction of their vessels and machinery. 

The assignees of the contract for the route on 
the lacie have completed the number of stea- 
mers required by the contract. They have beea 
inspected, reported on favorably, aud accepted 
by the Department, and have sailed from New 
York to engage in their most interesting service. 
T..e California, the first of this line, it is expec- 
ted will be at Panama-the Ist of January next, 
ready to make her first trip up the coast; tbe 
other two will follow, aud there is no reason to 
apprehend that in the hands of the entérprizing 
proprietor, the contract will not be satisfactorily 
executed. 

The proprietors of the line from New Fork to 
New Orleans, touching al Charleston, Savannah 
and Havana, and trom Havana to Cnagres, 
have two of their large steamers launched and 
in a state of great forwardpess, and have made 
extensive preparations for the construction of 
the others, registered by their contract. 

regarded it as a matter of great public im- 
portance that this line should commence iu ope- 
rations at least lo the extent of a monthly com- 
munication between Havana end Chagres, ia 
tune to connect with the Pacific line. Ihe con- 
tracturs, desirous to meet the wishes of the De- 
partment, proposed to place on the route tempo- 
rarily the ocean steamer Falcon, and ehe has 
been inspected, reported on lavorably, and ac- 
cepted for the service- until the sleamess, con- 
siructed under the contract shail be ready to tuke 
their places on the route. f 

The Falcon has sailed from New York, will 
touch atthe intermediate points of tue coule, 
and deliver the mails and passengers in time to 
cross the Isthmus and juin the steamer at Pa- 
uama on the first of January. 

The counecied lines in all their parts will, it 
is expected, be in successiul operation early in ibo 
ensuing spring, and a regular communication es- 
lavlished between N. York and Oregon. The time 
occupied iu (he passage will not exceed thirty-five 
days, and at no distant day it is conndently believed 
that a regular communication will be established 
by a conuecting line of steamers between San 
Francisco and Chinu, making the-passage in 25 
days. This may readily be effected by means of 
the war steamers now being constructed as parts 
of the squadron in the East indies and the Pa- 
cific, until individual enterprise sball have in- 
troduced sleamere better suited lor freight aud 
passengers. 

he transit of intelligence, merchandise end 
passengers irom Chin to Europe, by way of’ 
New York, cau be effected when these several 
lines shall be in Operation, in connection with 
the line from that city to Liverpool, ia Jess than 
one half the time now occupied in the voyage 
between those countries. 

The communication by steamers regularly ply- 
ing on the two routes, now about to commeuce, 
cannot fail to ivcrease our general commerce, 
and to bring to our Atlautic cities a large supor- 
tation ol the precious metals; and this, with the 
facilities aflorded to our enterprising country- 
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men to visit or emigrate to the ricb territories 
on the Pacific, more than compensates the ex- 
pense of the undertaking, 

As a most interesting part of the system, I re- 
commend that authority be given to contract for 
the transportation of the mail between New Or- 
Jeans and Vera Cruz, in steamships convertible 
into war steamers. It will tend, by promoting 
social and commercial intercourse, to consolidate 
friendship between Mexico and the United States, 
promote the introdaction of our great staples 
and manufactured goods into Mexico, and invite 
her rich products of specie to our cities. It will 
add, too, to the mails on all the connecting lines, 
increase the postal profits, and make available 
for public defence an additional number of war 
steamers. . an 

The contractor for the line between New York 
and Liverpool has his vessels ina state of for- 
wardness. He has two steamers, each of 2800 
tons measurement, ready fur launching, and we 
frames of two others ready to take their places, 
on the building ways, as soon as launched, and 
tbe machinery in a corresponding state of for- 
wardness. The Department has not urged the 
contractor lo undue haste in the construction of 
bis steamers. In the present state of communi- 
cation with Europe by other means, the thorough 
and skilful execution of the work on the hull and 
machinery of the ships, is of more importance to 
the government than their speedy completion. 
The contractor is prosecuting his undertaking 
with energy and judgment. 

By the execution of the 13th section of the act 
of August 3, 1848, measures have been taken to 
remove the insane of the Navy and Marine Corps 
from the Naval Hospitals to institutions estab- 
lished for the cure and treatment of persons thus 
sadly sfflicfed. Ii is believed that the object can 
be satisiactorily attained on the moderate terms 
prescribed by law. The whole number of in- 
sane persons in the hospitals is thirteen, and 
some of them are so quiet and harmless that it 
may not be necessary to remove them. j 

Thesuppty of hemp on hand and deliverable 
under contracts already existing, renders it unne- 
cessary to advertise for any additional quantity 
for the present year. That American hemp can 
be prepared in quality equal to any in the world, 
has been established by experiments under the 
most rigid lest. The heavy outlay necessary in 
Preparing for the production of the finer descrip- 
thous, suitable for naval purposes, has prevented 
maby planters from engaging in annual contracts. 
The joint resolution of Congress of 9th May 
lasi, made a great improvement by authorizing 
navy contracts for American water-cotted hemp, 
for a term not exceeding five years, at a remu- 
nerating price. 

propose to invite, by advertisement, the hemp 
growers themselves to contract, and, by accep- 
ung proposals for twenty-five tons and upwards, 
and in case of equality of bid to give the pref- 
crance to the farmer who grows il, to encourage 
(ue general adoption of the most improved. pro- 
cess of preparing this important supply for the 
navy. i 

Proposals for furnishing machinery for the 
Rope Walk at the Memphis Navy Yard, have 
been invited, oy advertisement, and as soon as it 
can be manufactured and delivered, that impor 
tant establishment will be put in operation. 

The place for the delivery of hemp tor the use 
of the navy will be far more convenient fur do- 
mestic hemp growers generally, than that at 
which cordage is now manufactured, and the fa- 
cility of access will justify the larmers in selling 
their produce directiy to the Government, with- 
oul the introduction of agencies or the expense 
aud joss of more distant transportation and ire- 
queul transhipuenu. 

The military contributions collected in the 

_Gulf of Mexico, at poris and places in the mili- 

tary Occupation of tue naval forces, amount tu 
$131,835. : 

Fromm the squdron in the Pacific the accounts 
have not yet been received and adjusted. ` 

At Mazatlan, then in the occupation of the 
navy, Commodore Jones reports to the Depart- 
meut, that up to the 17th June, 1848, the contri- 
butions collected at that port amounted to 
$254,366. |. 

Iii not probable that any considerable collec- 
lections were made by oftcers of the navy at 
any other point of the Pacilic coast. 

The plan of settlement adopted required the 
oflicers first to settle at the Navy Departwent, un 
vouchers, the amounts of contributions, charg- 
ing em the amounts teceiyed, and crediting 


ra 


cution of the war, as established by their vouch- 
ers. The collecting officer has been required 
to settle at the Treasury his. account as acting 
purser, where he is charged with money and 
stores received on public account, and credited 
with disbursements satisfactorily veuched, other 
and beyond those already credited, in his contri- 
bution account, and the balance thus appearing, 
has, in each case, been paid into the Treasury 
under ¿ts proper head of appropriation. ‘lhe 
practical effect of this mode of settlement is to 
relieve appropriations made by law fo the 
the full amount of the contributions. There has 
not been a case of default. 7 

The duty af collection, disbursement and ac- 
counting was performed by naval officers with- 
out any allowance for the service. The act of 
August 23d, 1842, was construed to forbid any 
allowance beyond their pay as officerson duty, 
and po compensation has been made fora ser- 
vice not within the general range of an officer’s 
dulies, and in some instances allended with posi- 
live and unavoidable loss. I repeal my recom- 
mendation heretofore made, that autborily be 
given to allow in each case a modérale commis- 
sion on collections and disbursements, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate, asum sufficient, as a 
reasonable indemnity for therisk and trouble at- 
tendant on the duty. 

l have the honor to submit the reports from 
the several Bureaux of the Department, with the 
estimates forthe Naval service, and for other 
objects placed under the control of this Depart- 
a for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1850. 

The gross amount of estimates is 38,858,856 
58, of which the following, being for the specific 
objects, must be deducted to ascertain (he pro- 
bable annual expense of the Navy. 

For the transportation of the mail $874,600 

For floating dry docks, basins and rail- 

ways 650, 000 

Completing stone dock at New York 490.000 

Improvements, &c., at Navy La. d 846,310 
- l $2,860,910 


+ 
which sums, being deducted, will leave for one 
year’s expense of the naval service, including in- 
valids’ and widows’ pensiuns, and the marine 
corps, $5,997,946 58. 

l have the honor herewith to transmit a state- 
ment from the Ath Auditor’s office, showing the 
exact amount of appropriations and expendi- 
tures, made for the enure public service, under 
the control of the Navy Department, in each 
year, from the 30th June, 1844, to the Ist July, 
1848, by which it will appear that the aggregate 
umount of the expenditures for the two fiscal 
years ending on the 3Uth June, 1845 and 1846, 
amounted to — — — $14,967,036 09 
and the aggregate amount expended in the two 
years ending on the 30th Jane, 

1846, was — — ° $21,598,661 18 

The first two were in time of peace ; the jast 
two embrace, wilh a trifling exceplion, the en- 
lire period of the war with Mexico. In the last 
Two it is worthy of remark that for the construc- 
tion of war steamers, authorized by Congress, 
but not intended os expected to be employed in 
the war, and for other special objects, very con- 
siderable expenditures were made under appro- 
priations for the purpose, so that the oruipary 
expenses of the naval service have been but 
slightly increased by the war with Mexico. 

On the Ist July Jast it appears that there re- 
mained in the ‘lreasury au unexpended balance 
of the year’s appropriations of the naval service 
of $3,295 630 57. 

Of this sum $1,795,630 57 were carried to the 
surplus fund, aud, as authorized by law, the ba- 
lance remains subject to expenditure, if re- 
quired, during the curtent fiscal year. 

lt gives me pleasure to bear testimony as the 
result of my own experience, to the ellicient or- 
ganization of the Navy Department. Personally 
i acknowledge grateful objizalions to the distin- 
guished men who are and have been in charge of 
the several Bureaux. ‘The divisiun of- its duties 
secures io the civilian who may be at the head 
of the Department the aid and counsel of expe- 
rienced officers whose professional information, 
at all times freely but unobtrusively given, is 
eminently useful to him in the conduct of the 
vast and diversified business under his direction. 
Besideg the ships on the stocks, in ordinary, and 
undergoing repaira, and in commission, and ex- 
cluding navy yards aud other public lands, re- 
quireu for purposes of the navy, with their cost- 
ly improvement, the reports herewith submitted, 
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show that the public property on hend for naval 
purposes amounts in the aggregate to 69, 400, 370. 

The subdivision of dates and superintendence 
amongst the several Bureaux, has led to the in- 
troduction of judicious measures for the preser- 
vation of stores and materials, and the enforce- 
ment of strict accountability, and thus guarded 
against an jmmense waste of public property. 

Under this wise distribution of duty and labor, 
economy and efficiency have been promoted, 
great improvements introduced in the purchase 
and inspection of timber, hemp, canvass, and 
other materials for construction, repairs end 
equipments; a series of well conducted experi- 
ments in gunnery have been made, and ordinance 
stores and munitions of war of the most improved 
descriptions, are procured. 

A judicious system has been established, and 
maintained for the necessary buildings at our 
Navy Yards, and for the uniform regulation of 
the quantity and prices of mechanical and olher 
labor in public employment, and the Navy is 
supplied with medicines, provisions and clothing 
of the best quality and on economical terms un- 
der regulations digested with care and skill. 

There is, however, one great defect in the 
present organization of the Wavy Department. 
The duty of ordering and detailing of officers 
for service, ofthe general saperiniendence of 
enlistments, of deciding primarily on applications 


for service, relief or discharges, occupies too 


large a portion of the Secretary’s time, and 
cannot be so satisfactorily perfurmed by him as 
by an officer of rank bearing the relation to the 
Department and to the Navy which the Adju- 
tant General does to the War Department and to 
the Army. The establishment of a Bureau for 
this most important duly would involve a trifling 
expense. There would not be required for the 
purpose any additional clerical labor; the Regis- 
ter and Cleiks now. engaged on the same duly 
would be sufficient. di cannot be doubled that 
the effects of such an improvement in the or- 
ganization of the Department would be bighly 
beneficial. an 

A revised book of regulations for the Navy is 
very much wanted. Iu the government of the 
Navy, executive regulations form a large por- 
tion of the law of the service. Those uow in 
force are contained in several publications made 
at different times and in general orders to the Doe 
partment. It is often difficult for officers to 
know what they are; a revision and republica- 
tion in one book would prove of great advantage 
to the service; and a small appropriation would 
probably cover the expense. i. 

l renew my recommendation that the appoint- 
ment of a small number of assistant pursers 
may be authorized by law. ö 

A joint Boaid of officers of the army and na- 
vy has been organized, with orders io proceed to 
the West Coast, and inake an examination of the 
coast of California and Oregon, with a view to 
the collection of the necessary information to de- 
termine on proper points for fortifications and a 


Navy Yard, when it shall be the pleasure of Con- 


gresa to direct such establishments. A Navy 
Yard on the California coast, with suitable means 
for the repair of vessels, would, in my judgment, 
be of the nighest public importance. 

I submit herewith the annual estimates for the 
support of thé insrine corps. 

In obedience to the direction of the act of Con- 
gress, of March 2d, 1847, at the termination of 
the Mexican war tbe marine ccrps was reduced 
both in men and officers to a number not exceed. 
ing ihe number in service at the date of the act.” 
Tne reduction of the men was effected by dis- 
charges as they arrived in the United States. The 
duty of reducing the number of olficers was more 
difficult. Ii was necessary to drop from the rolls 
four captains, four first lieutenants, and four se- 
cond heutenants. 

It was determined to organize a board of offi- 
cers of rank superior to that of captains, and 
(hey were instructed to designate the officers who 
could be best spared from the service. They 
made their report, and the officers designated 
were dismissed without alleged fault. Copies of 
the instructions and report are herewith submit- 
ted. The efficiency of our ships of war would 
be promoted If tbe marine guard allowed by the 
regulations could be enlarged, and the increase of 
the rank and file of the corps, from 1000 to 1500, 
would in my judgment, be higbly bepeticial. The 
number—of landsmen, might be reduced to the 
same amount. (Such an increase of the non- com- 
missioned officers and privates would justify aa 


their disbursements made for the service in prose- 
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additional number of commissioned officers equal 
to the number dismissed. . 

By the joint resolution of Congress, approved 
the 10th August, 1848, the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, privates and musicians of the ma- 
rine corps who have served in the army in the 
war with Mexico, were placed in all respects, as 
to bounty, land, and other remuneration in addi- 
tion to the ordinary pay, on a footing with the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, privates and 
Musicians inthe army. 

On consultation with the Attorney General, I 
felt constrained so to construe the Resolution as 
not to include the Marine Guards, attached un- 
der orders to the ships of war in the Pacific and 
Gulf of Mexico, li did not appear to me that 
they could be regarded as serving with the army, 
within the meaning of the resolution, as did the 
battalions of Marines, who marched into Mexi- 
co and formed a part of the army. Ii is known 
that the Marine guards of both equadrons were 
often on land, co-operating in the most gallant 
manner with the land forces, and encountering 
all the dangers and privations of the service wilh 
the army. The discrimination has been painfully 
felt by them, and 1 may not have given to the 
terms of the resol@tion the enlarged construction 
which its framers intended. However that may 
be, 1 deemed it tfie safer course ġ wait and sub- 
mit the subject again to Congress. I am entirely 
satisfied that while both classes of the marine of. 
ficers and men did their duty, there was nothing 
in the service of the buttalion serving with the 
ar.uy which entitled them toany higher privile- 
ges than their brethren, who, belonging to the 

ships, also served ashore. The number of these 
Was not great; and I respectfully recommend that 
they be put on a fuoting, as to bounty Jand, with 
those who have already received what was given 
by law to the officers and men of the army. 

l have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


To the President. Joun Y. Mason. 


Statistics. 


Consumption of Woop.—The Chicago Tribune 
slates: That the Empire burnt 700 cords of wood |O 
on some of her trips between that port and Buf- 


falo, and that the average consumption of a trip 
is about 600 cords. 
trips in a season at” thirteen, the consumption is 
equal to 234 acres of timber—employing forty 


wood-cullers at an expense exceeding ten thou- 


sand dollars. 
There are sixteen first rate steamboats engaged 
in the Upper Lakes trade. 


STEAMBOATS ON THE Mississipr1.—The St. 
Louis Era saya: There are 1190 steamboats en- 
gaged on the Mississ.ppi Valley, costing upward 
of 910,000, 000, employing 40.000 men, and run- 
ning al an annual expense ol 572, 000, 000. These 
boats are capable of carrying ‘annually 10,000,- 
000 tons of freight, and the annual value of the 
commerce of the great valley is over $435,000,- 
000, or more than twice that of the whole fo 
reign commerce of our country. 

The Cairo Delta of the 9ih ult., contains a list 
of all the steamboat disasters on the Mississippi 
river, amounting to 251: of which 167 boats were 
sunk, 79 were burat, and 5 blown up. Estima. 
ting tbe value of each boat at $20,000, the total 
would be 85, 000, 000. ‘I'he loss no doubt greatly 
exceeds this sum, as many of the boats contained 
full and valuable freights, and were of the first 
class. 


Propuctions anD CAPITAL or THE U. STATES. 
In examining the resources of our country, no 
single object—indeed no half dozen objects— 
should determine the estimate. The whole field 
of labor and capital should be carefully sur- 
veyed, tu ascertain is production, on the best evi- 
dence at command, 

Previously to 1840 no regular effort had been 
made to obtain a statistical view of the pursuits 
and property of our people; but, with the cen- 
sus of that year, a mass of information was or- 
dered (o be taken, which has since formed the 
basis of reports and dissertations upon our na- 
tional industry. We have drawn from this com- 
mon storehouse the data on which a statement 
of the agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
and general condition of the United- States, com- 
paratively, has been prepared, The rule adopted 
in arriving at tbe amounts iu our tables, has 
been to add twenty-five per ceut. on the returns 


of 1840, as that is the generally supposed in- 
crease of population within the last eight years, 
and of course the proper ratio of the productive 
energies of the country. Our plan is designed 
io be intelligible to all. The matter collected is 
a fair representation of our annual products from 
the soil, and ig part from machinery. Much labor 
has been bestowed in the preparation of the ta- 
bles below, as may be -inferred from the nature 
of the work. Under the head of.“ Crops” thir- 
teen articles are included, on each of which the 
value has been adjusted tothe several States, 
with the necessary advance on the same items, as 
they were reported in 1840; thus affording the 
approximate. value of the crop of 1848, together 
with the sums invested in manufactures and mer- 


Chandise, respectively. In making up the “Crops” 


in our table, prices have been assumed as ful- 
lows: Colton at 6 cents per pound; sugar 4; 
rice 3; tobacco 7. Wheat 60 cents per bushel ; 
corn 30; barley 30; oats 25; rye 40; buck- 
wheat 50; and potatoes 30 cents. Hay $10, and 
hemp and flax $50 per ton. These are the home 
prices, before transportation to market, and 
apply to the first column of the following table: 


Estimated value of the Crops of 1848, and the sums 
v oe tn manufactures and merchandise in each 
lale : 


Estimating tne number of 


Manufac- Merchan- 

States. Crops. tures. dise. 
Maine 813,000, 000 $10,000,000 25, 000, 000 
N. Hampshire 9000, oo 12.000, %% 0 3, 00u,000 
Massachusetia 1 J, 060, 000 52, 000, 000 16, 000, O00 
Rhode Island 1.500, 000 13,000, 000 4, 000,000 
Connecticut 9,000. 000 17, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Vermont 15,000, 000 5,000, 00 4.000, 000 
New Vork 79,000,000 69,000,000 53.000.000 
New Jersey 11.000, 000 14,000,000 5, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania 55, 000, 000 50, 000,000 45, 000, 000 
Delaware 1, 800, 000 2, 000, 000 1, 300, C00 
Maryland 10,000, 000 8.000, 000 13, 000, 000 
Virginia 38,000, 000 13,000,000 21,000,000 
N. Carolina 19,000, 000 5, O00, 000 6, 000,000 
S. Carolina 14, 000, 009 4, 000.000 10, 000, 000 
eorgia 21, 000.000 4.000, 000 11,009, 000 
Alabama 17, 000, 000 3.000, % 0 8.000, 000 
Mississippi 14, 000, O00 2,000,000 7, 000. 000 
Louisiana 19, 000, 000 8.000, 000 26,000,000 
Tennessee 40, 000, 000 5, C00, 000 9,000, 000 
Kentucky 28. 000, 000 7,000, 000 11, 000, 000 
hio 49,000, 000 20,000, 000 27,000,000 
Indiana 47.000. 000 5, OOO. 000 7.000, 0⁰ 
Ihnois 18,000 000 4.000, 000 6 000 000 
Missouri 12.000 000 4 000 000 10, 000.000 
Arkansas 6,000 000 1.000 000 2 000 000 
Michigan 7,000,000 4.000 000 3, 000 000 
Floridu 3,000 000 1, 000 000 2,000 000 
Wisconsin 2.000 000 800, 000 1.000 000 
owa 2,000,000 300,000 1, 000, 000 


1. 200, 000 


‘Texas 
Dist. of Columbia 100,000 3 000,000 

Total 571,400,000 344,300,000 322,000,000 

From the above estimate it will be seen that 
nearly 6600, 000, O00 in value will be derived-this 
year frum the cultivation of the soil, besides 
what may proceed from gardens, orchards, dar- 
ries, &c., amounting at least to $50,000,000 more. 
These productions are. increased with every har- 
vest, as new parts of the country are settled and 
additional labor is gmploycd in the rauo of popu- 
lation. : 

The live stock on farms is another item in the 
computation of wealth, which should not be. omit- 
ted in our task. We give the number with an es- 
imation of value, at an average of sixty dollars for 
horses and mules, five dollars for neat callie, two 
dollars and filly cents for sheep, and two dollars 
for swine, as follows:- l 


Live Stock. Number. Value. 
Horses and mules 5,432,000 $325 ,920,000 
Neat cattle 18,738,000 93,690,000 
Sheep 24,136, 000 60,335,000 
Swine 32, 876,000 65, 752,000 
Poultry : 11,680,000 

Total, 557,377, 000 


As the gra in crops are the very foundation of ali 
support, a table showing their quantity aud value 
is subjoined : 


Grain. Bushels. Value, 
Indian corn 471,913,000 $141,573,000 
Wheat 105, 858, 000 63,514, 000 
Oats 153,339 ,U0U0 38, 459, 000 
Rye 23,306,000 9, 322,000 
Buckwheat. 9.557, 000 4,557,000 
Barley 5, 200, 000 1,560,000 
Rice, pounds 101, 000, 000 3,031, 000 

Total, $262 016 000 


The cotton and sugar crop may be estimated 
upon data much more recent than the census sta- 
tistics of 1840. Merely as conjectural, we adopt 
2,400,000 bales of the one and 350.000 hogsheads 
of the other as the production of 1848. We al- 
so connect a number of miscellaneous articles m 
the statement. 


Cotton $64 800,000 | Pro. dairies 842 360,000 
Sugar 10,000,000 | Do. orchards 9.070.000 
Tobacco — 19,176,000 | Hay 128,000,000 
Wool, 40c. Hemp and 

per lb. 17,900,000) flax 5.937.000 
Family good: 36,278,000 | Potatoes 40, 614, 000 


The investments in factories of every descrip- 
tion are stated. generally in the table of the 
States. Believing that it would interest our 
readers to see some of the varieties and the 
proportion of capital iu each, we submit the fol- 
lowing: 


Cotton $63,877,000 | Paper 5,881,000 
Silk 342,000 | Printing 7,341,000 
Flax 260.000 | Powder 1,094,000 


Mixed 5 460.000 | Rope 3 006.000 
Tobacco 4.296.000 | Drugs, &c. 5, 633.000 
Hats, &e. 5,6U6,0U0 | Glass, &c. 3 296 000 
Leather, &c. 35.000.000 Carriages 6,963,000 


Candies, &o. 3,346,000 Furniture 
Liquor 11,433,000 | Mills, &c. 

Having shown the outlay, it is proper to no- 
tice the return from manufacturiug operations, 


which is given, without method, in the iollow ing 
statement: ` ‘ 
Mauuſac- Manufac- 

tures, Value. | tures. Value. 
Cotton $57,937,000 § Carriages $13,623,000 
Woollen 25,845,000 | Furniture 9,443, 000 
Mixed 8, 181. 000 Cordage 5,097,000 
Silk 143,000 Earthenware 1,255, Obo 
Flax 402.000 | Refi. sugars 4,062,000 
Hats & caps 10,980,000 | Confectionary 1,423 000 


1,845,000 | Musical instr. 1,154,000 
Leather, &c. 41, 418, 000 Metal 12 665,UU0 
Glass 3, 500, O00 | Flour 95, 68 1, 000 


Besides the amount set forth in a preceding 
table, as constituting the commerce, or rather the 
retail trade of the States, the sum of $149 Quu,- 
000 is employed in the commission business and 
foreign trade—together, making the sum of 5471. 
000, 000 in our commerce. . 

We shall close, fur the present the statistics of 
our national industry and resources. ‘hat we 
bave made such a rapid progress within less than 
three-fuurths of a century, since as a people we 
cast off the shackles of monarchy, is astonishing, 
even io ourselves. The tables show the immense 
productions and business of tne country, and 
as such we submit them for whatever they are 
worth. 

In relation to the amounts stated as the annual 
product of manufactures, some doubt of ther 
accuracy may perhaps be entertained, frow the 
excess, in some instances, over ide capital in- 
vested. Though we cousider the returus made 
with the census as in some degree imperfect, 
from the difficulty of a first attempt of the kind, 
yet they are the nearest and most reliable ap- 
proximation with which the country bas deen 
furnished on the subject. Tne value of manu- 
factured articles may exceed the capital paid 
out for buildings and machinery; but tne cost 
of labor and of the raw material has to be de- 
ducted frum the gross proceeds, and then the 
balance is subject to divideud as profits.— 
Throughout the whole process agriculture is the 
primary element, giving subsistence to labor, and 
probably nine-tenths of the staple afterwards 
converted into fabrics. —M. O. Com. Times. 


Bonnets 


Cuurcnes in Evrore.—The following statis- 
tics as io ine comparative capacity of the must 
celebrated churches iu Europe, wul be read with 


interest :— 
Persons. Sq. F ds. 


St. Peter’s 94,000 13,5 

Milan Cathedral 37,000 9.250 
St. Paul's at Rome 32,000 8,000 
St. Pauls’ at London 55,000 6. 400 
St. Petronia at Bologna 24,400 6, 100 
St. Sophia's, Constantinople 23.000 5,750 
Florence Cathedral 24,300 6, 075 
Antwerp Cathedral 24.000 6,000 
St. John, Lateran 22.900 5,725 
Notre Dame at Paris 21,000 5, 250 
Pisa Cathedral 13,000 3, 250 
St. Stephen's at Vienna 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic's at Bologna 12,000 3.000 
St. Peters do 11.400 2.850 
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Cathedral of Vienna 31,000 2.746 
St. Mark’s Venice 7,000 1,750 

The Piazza of St. Peter's, it is added, in its 
widest limits, allowing twelve (persons) to the 
quadrate meter, (square yards) holds 264,000; 
allowing four to the same, drawn up in military 
sffray, 208,000. In its narrowest limits, not 
comprising tbe porticoes or the piazza Rusticu- 


eur, 474,000 crowded, and 138,000 in military: 


array. 


Tae Barren Anur.— A London Journal says 
that 200 members of the British House of Com- 
mons are directly or indirectly connected with 
the army and navy. The army consists of about 
124,000 rank and file; officered by 5,734 gentle- 
meu. The household troops, who never leave 
London for foreign service, have among their of- 
ficers fifteen noblemen and many honorables. 
An ordinary regiment of British Cavalry costs 
about 990000 a year; one of the horse-guards 
$150,000. The Coldstream guards costs $250, 
000 per annum. There ere on the staff 44 gene- 
rals receiving pay, and 135 more who are also 
colonels of regiments. Amongst these generals, 
there are three kings and two princes, There 
are also 341 colonels and 684 lieutenant colonels, 
The friends of reform point to these * snperfluous 
veterans,” and ask that the diminutions of the 

ublic burdens may begin by a reduction of epau- 
eites. 


Britiss Navy.—Ships in Commission.—N ine- 
teen first rates, of from 120 to 100 guns each, 
mounting 2,216 guns; seventy-six second and 
third rates, of from 104 to 70 guns each, moun- 
ting 6,196 guns; one hundred and twenty-six 
fourth, fifth, and sixth rates, of from 65 to 18 
guns each, mounting. 1,573 guns; seventy-nine 
sloops, of from 18 to 8 guns each, mounting 
986 guns; sixteen brigs, of from 6 to 3 guns 
each, mounting sevenly-eight guns. Steamers: 
twentyrtwo ships and frigates, with an aggregate 
power of 12,222 horses, and mounting 281 guns; 
Jorty-two ships, of an aggregate power of 13,300 
horses, and mounting 251 guns; thirty-eight gun- 
vessels, of an aggregate power of 6,748 horses, 
and mounting 125 guns; two screw schooners, 
whose joint power is 120 horses, and micut- 
ting 20 guns; steam guard-ships, classed as 
fourth rates, 3,800 horse power: grand total, 
420 vessels, mounting 15,026 guns. Of this 
force, 104 are steam vessels, propelled by en- 
gines of aggregate power of 36,100 horses. This 
return does not include the mail Gotilla of Dover, 
Holyhead, Liverpool, otber stations, &c.” 


Mexican Desr to GREAT Brirain,—This debt is 
now £ 10,241,650, on wnich there are unpaid arrears 
of interest amounting to EI, 090, O00 more. 


Metuopists.—The number in Great Britain is 
now 338, 861; io Ireland 20,742 ; in Missions 94, 
4555 Total 450,454 —a decrease during the year of 

U e 


EXPORTS or GREAT BRITAIN AND [RELAND.—The 


total value of products exported during the year 1847 
was £68,842, 347. 


Srxcis.— The bullion in the Bank of England 
amounts to £13,700,000. The Bank of Frauce had 
235,000,000f..of specie in her vaults. 


Poor ın France.—Three hundred thousand per- 
sons ute living in Paris on charity. Bills have been 
introdneed in the French Assembly for a supple 
mental grant of nine million francs to the city of Pa- 
ris for the support of the poor, and for one million ad- 


ditional to the hospital. 

— 

The States. 
© Mame.—Ofcial: : 

Taylor. Cass. VanBuaen. 

Aroostook 431 868 106 
Cumberland 4797 5989 1744 
Franklin 886 1431 810 
Hancock 2104 2321 247 
Kennbec 5056 2634 1656 
Lincoln 5316 4616 956 
-Oxford 1531 3605 J206 
Penobscot 3973 4644 1556 
Piseataquis 937 1168 432 
Somerset 2457 2105 1023 
Waldo 1816 3596 1120 
Washington 2505 2466 459 
York 3455 4697 841 

Total 95,273 40,195 12,157 


Cass over Taylor 4021; Taylor and Van Buren 
‘over Cass 7337. Polk's majority in 1844, 7,8131. 


PENNSYLvanrA.— The commissions of the fol- {McDowell - 
lowing President Judges will expire during the | Mecklenburg 775 


term of Governor Johnston's election, and must 
be be filled by him, viz:— 
Hon. George W. Woodward, President 4th 
District, appointed 9th April, 1841. 
Hon. Benjamin Patton, President 5th District, 
pppoe Wih March, 1840. 
on. Samuel Hepburn, President 9th District, 
apps nts Sth March, 1839. 
on. William Jessup, President 11th District, 
appointed 7th April 1839. 
on. John N. Conyngham, President 18th Dis- 
| trict, appointed 25th March, 1839. 
Hon. Alexander McCalmot, President 18th 
District, appointed 31st May, 1839. o 
Hon. Alexander L. Hayes, President of District 
Court of Lancaster, appointed ist May, 1840. 


Finances:—The Auditor of Pennsylvania has 
completed his report for the fiscal year, commen- 
cing Dec. Ist, 1847, and ending Nov. 30th, 1848. 
The receipts of the year were 83.831, 776 22, 
which added toa balance of 3680, 890 95 on hand 
at the commencement, makes a total of $4,51%,- 
667 07. The expenditures for the same period 
were $3,935,376 68, leaving a balance in the trea- 
sury on the 3Uth of November, 1848, of $577, 
290 39. 


VindNIA.— The Hon. George A. Lee was 
elected by the joint vote of the Legislative As- 
sembly, on the 1 Ith inst., Judge of the 18th Ju- 
dical Circuit. 

The election by the Legislative Assembly, of 
a Governor and Judge of the 2ad Judicial dis- 
trict, took place on the 12th inst., and resulted in 
the choice of John B. Floyd, Esq., member of 
the House from Washington county, for the for- 
mer, and of John W. Marsh, E: q., for the latter 
office. 

Mr. Floyd was chosen on the thitd ballot by 
the following joist vate, via: Floyd 96, Thomp- 
son 55, Scattering 1U—of which last J. Y. Ma- 
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(New county.) 
668 1068 


945 
Montgomery 583 82 609 86 
Moore 538 406 544 556 
Nash 113 698 106 187 
New Hanover 464 1255 275 1015 
Northampton 493 488 512 500 
Onslow . 211 686 176 663 
Orange 1667 1585 1719 1726 
Pasquotank 570 247 474 176 
Perquimons . 434 253 366 265 
Person 346 518 360 578 
Pitt 636 479° 589 571 
Polk 226 52 228 128 
Randolph 1196 226 1199 313 
Rich mond 699 71 545 68 
Robeson 633 545 581 623 
Rockingham 380 766 340 938 
Rowan 859 560 827 696 
Rutherford 953 126 1037 311 
Sampson 612 741 530 692 
Stanley 725 14 746 26 
Stokes 1014 912 1003 1223 
Surry 1132 852 1090 1226 
Tyrrell 300 96 336 106 
Union ; (New county.) 
Wake 1028 1247 991 1293 
Warren 156 667 172 630 
Washington 373 149 358 182 
Way ne 258 903 264 1097 
Wilkes 1060 121 1299 3u9 
Yancey 357 634 


Total 43 519 34,869 42,360 41,486 

Majority for Taylor, 8,681; do. for Mauly, 
874; Clay, 3 945. 
The county of Yancey is omitted from some 
informality in the return. The Free Soil vole 
was 85, distributed as follows: in Guilford 47, 
Orange 16, Chatham 13, Surry 9. 

ALaBAma.— Official: 


Cass. ‘i'aylor. Cass. Taylor. 


Autauga, 471 553 Lawrence, 656 663 
son had 6. a Baldwin, 100 132 Lowndes, 434 761 
Samuel Shepherd was elected State Printer Barbour, 614 1205 Macon, 532 1464 
without opposition. Bentow, 1272 566 Madison, 1385 465 
1 74 Marengo 
Norru CaroLina.—The Hon. R. M. Pearson 3 525 a Marion, ‘ 50 193 
was elected by the Legislature, a Judge of the Buller. £77 772 Marshall, 708 246 
Supreme Court of this State, to fill the vacancy Chambers 689 1323 Mobile, 1072 1319 
occasioned by the death of Judge Daniel. | Cherokee 921 630 Morgan, 535 361 
The following is tbe effieial vote of North Ca- Choctaw g 278 373 Monroe, 216 478 
rolina for Governor anu Electors in 1848: Clarke, 327 ᷣ 120 Montgm'ry, 670 1176 
Counties. Taylor. Cass. Manly. Reid | Coffee, 174 192 Perry, 631 826 
Alexander 367 151 334 201 | Conecuh, 215 426 Pickens, 931 1044 
Anson 1084 359 1049 400 | Coosa, 883. 626 Pike, 662 936 
Ashe 660 358 551 782 Covington, 65 236 Randolph, 770 461 
Beauſort 923 463 8⁵7 512 Dale, 555 368. Russell, 577 970 
Bertie 524 302 524 370 | Dallas, 618 860 Shelby, 368 577 
Biaden 230 341 281 516 | Dekalb, 650 257 St. Clair, 456 150 
Brunswick 319 237 301 194 | Fayette, 841 272 Sumter, 771 820 
Buncombe 996 434 921 644 Franklin, 795 510 Talladega, 820 869 
Burke 1210 286 1299 396 | Greene, 712 1088 Tallapoosa, 920 972 
Cabarrus 756 377 743 377 Henry, 496 504 Tuscaloosa, 694 976 
Caldwell 503 96 586 138 Jackson, 1589 136 Walker, 383 231 
Camden 493 70 489 50 Jefferson, 385 288 Washington, 85 72 
Catswaha 8 (New County.) Lauderdale, 772 695 Wilcox, 479 636 
Carteret 474 317 407 365 | Limestone, 832 374 — 
Cas well 293 1087 263 1081 i 31,304 30,504 
Chatham 1033 519 935 181| Polk’s majority in 1844, 11,462. Cass’ majo- 
Cherokee 549 175 582 217 | rity, 800. 
Chowan 295 171 293 228 la the Northern District, [17 counties, ] the 
Cieaveland 314 421 421 427 | vote was for Taylor, 6,892; fur Cass, 14,082. In 
Columbus 169 274 174 440 | 1844, for Clay, 4,903 ; for Polk, 16,261. In the 
Craven 696 C16 142 730 | Southern District, (34 counties, ] the vole was, 
Cumberland 812 1191 578 1023 | for Taylor, 25,533; tor Cass, 17,273. la 1844, 
: | Currituck 193 466 177 583 | for Clay, 21,132; for Polk, 21,236. 
Davidson 1087 520 1096 669 ‘ : 
Davie 448 251 542 391| Mrcuicaw.—The Legislature, at its last ses- 
Duplin 318 939 218 921 | Sion, passed a Jaw prohibiling the circulation of 
Euge comb 143 1385 104 1466 Canada bank bills in that State. 
Frank lin 341 658 319 673 The Senate of this State consists of 16 Demo- 
Gaston @ (New county.) | crats and 6 Whige—the House of 44 Democrats, 
Gates 379 289 371 90 | aod 20 Whigs, being a Whig gain of five mem- 
Granville 959 831 1016 946 | bers in each branch of the Legislature; over the 
Greene 318 237 207 315 | previous joar. i 
Guilford 1714 373 1567 442| The aggregate official vote for electors of 
Halifəx 446 601 507 | President and Vice President, gives Cass 30, 687; 
Haywood 418 213 412 430 | Taylor 23,940; Van Buren 10,389. 
Henderson 541 116 656 227 Inpiana.—Governor’s Message.—Tho message 
Hertford 316 144 330 =: 173 | of Governor Whitcomb opens with the usual re- 
Hyde. 495 236 469 298 | marks with refereneé to the prosperous and bap- 
Iredell 1137. 211 1042 257 | py condition of the people, aud briefly alludes to 
Johnston 646 746 TW 814 | the political disorders in Europe. 
Jones -242 136 215 381 The New Terrilories.—On this subject His Ex- 
Lenoir 262 334 . m. 259 | cellency says :—This territory has now come to 
Lincoln 828 1593 832 1877 us free, and in my opinion, it should remain free, 
Macon 127 207 451 352 and that every constitutional and legal means 
Marin 361 545 339 557 should be adopted to continue i free. 


Harrison 
Hendricks 
Howard 
Huntington 
Henry 
Ham ilton 


Finances. — The ordinary expenses of the State 
Govern vent for the fiscal year ending on the 3Ist 
of October last, were $79,273 98. The ordinary 
expenses for the current fiscal year, ending on the 
Jet October next, are estimated by the Auditor at 
972,000. 5 

The value of the entire property subject to 
taxation, as returned ſor 1848, (estimating in like 
Manner, and for the same reason, for Spencer | J 
county) is $123,960,986, being an increase over 
that of last year, of $4,350,545, while the in- 
eyes of last year over 1846, was only $1,908, - 


Kosciusko 
Knox 
legrange 
4awrence 
Lake 
Laporte 
M:rshall 
Miami 
Marion 
Montgomery 


The amount of revenue paid into the State 
Treasury during the last year, including a portion 
of the past arrearages, is $412,748 74, being 850,- 
401 77 more than was paid in during the previous 
year. 

The assessment for 1848 is, for State Purposes, 
$488 627 44, and for County, township, road, and 
school purposes collectively, $986,362 53. Add 
to these sums the uncollected delinquencies of 
former years, $135,795 25. and the total amount 
of the duplicates for 1848 js $1,210,785 22. Tne 
rate of delinquency in the collection of the taxes 
assessed for 1847, is but $1475 on the $100, 
While tbat on the assessment of 1846 was $17 
on the $100. It thus appears that the fiscal af- 
fairs, s0 far as regards the present and pros pec- 
tive increase of revenue, are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

To meet the payment on the interest of the 
State debt, a temporary loan was made, and the 
Governor anticipates that 'a small loan of a tem- 
porary character, will have io be made to meet 
the next semi-annual payment of interest, but h 
thinks the increasing revenue of the State will Pulaski 
Porter 
Riple 
Randolph 
Rush 
Shelby 
Spencer 
Switzerland 
Scott 
Sullivan 
St. Joseph 
Steuben 

Insane Hospital.—The hospital for the insane is Tipton 
in Operation, but the buildings are not all com- | Tippecanoe 
pleted. lu has cost 850,000, and will require | Union 
about $14,000 more to finish it, when it will hold Vermillion 
two hundred patients. Vigo 

Blind, and Deaf and Dumb Institutes — The in- Vanderburgh 
stitutes for the education of the blind, and of the Washington 
deaf and dumb, are also in successful opera- Warren 
lion. l Warrick 

The Legislature was organized by the election Wayne 
of George W. Carr, of Lawrence, as Speaker, Wabash 
and Captain Dodd us Clerk of the House. Judge White 
Test was chosen Secretary of the Senate. Wells 

The number of polls returned for 1848, esti- Whitley 
mating those in the county of Spencer, (from 
Which alone no returns have been received) 
the same as last year, is 136,265. This is an 
increase over the number of 1847, of 6,194, 
While the increase of 1847 over 1846 was only 
2,762. ; 

The following is the official vote for the elec- 
tors of President and Vice President: 


revenue of the State and lay a foundation for the 
payment of her funded debt, the Governor re- 
commends that the invisible wealth of the State, 


vention to amend the constitution of the State, 
be submitted to the people al the next August 
election. 


ies. ass. Taylor. V. Buren. 
N res 991 ae 13 over Cass 12,390. 
Adams 398 261 1 
Blackford 231 61 28 
Brown 503 70 95 
Boone 916 773 
Bartholomew 1167 1011 gg er Low and Wailace, Whigs 
Benton ~ 78 60 3 
Clinton 964 126 87 
Clarke 1510 1200 28 
Crawford | 397 520 
Clay 734 500 29 
Carroll 1008 822 76 
Cass 829 881 55 vernment. 
Dubois 579 258 1 
Daviess 701 735 2 ble for its brevi 
Delaware 694 822 58 
Dekalb 577 347 45 
Decatur 1096 1245 143 
Dearborn 1801 1278 176 The Constitution 
Elkhart 1050 756 142 
Fulton 404 423 39 ſor the purpose, 
Fayette - 756 1040 86 
Floyd 1154 1018 17 
Fountain 1343 900 138 
Franklin 1695 1411 51 
Grant 623 325 359 
Greene 921 918 6 
The ſollowing 


Gibson ` 802 860 15 
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Cass’ majority over Taylor, 4,838. 


ILIIxOIs.— The efficial vote of this State for 
electors of President and Vice President is: 
For Cass 56,629 ; for Taylor 33,215; For Van 
Cass over Taylor 3,414; Cass 


Buren 15,804. 
over Van Buren 40,825 3 Taylor and Van Buren 


lowa.— Augustus S. Dodge and George W. 
Jones, Esquires, were elected Senators from 
this State vy the Legislature, on the first ballot, 


Lovtsiana.—-The Legislature of this State 
which met in eztre session at New Orleans on 


meetings at Baton Rouge, the ne N Ei of Go- 

The message of Governor Jobnson is remarka- 
lines of the Picayune. The new Constitution is 
commended in high terms, and the cause of edu- 
Cation generally is set forth most favorably. 


of Free Public Schools, a tax saving been raised 


occurring until 1850, an extra session was called 
for this purpose, and an appropriation recom- 
mended to be made without delay. 


3 ` 
his address : Give the people but to read, and the 
power of a free press, acting upon the mighty 


896 665 40 | social and political. In this way only, can civil 
184 926 96 | freedom and religious liberty be enjoyed m full 
1609 2075 167 | perfection, 
1071 632 7 


Missourt.— Oficial vote for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President :— 


Counties. Cass. Taylor. Counties. Cass. Taylor. 


678 797 64 | Adair, 200 110 Madison, - 377 231 
741 1044 3 | Andrew, 689 384 Marion, 797 1045 
636 629 114 | Audrain, 166 185 Mercer, 183 144 
1031 1070 18 | Atchison, 136 77 Miller, 373 76 


Barry, 217 55 Mississippi, 181 138 
Bates, 186 146 Monitesu, 466 161 
Benton, 382 208 Monroe, 561 807 
Buchanan, 1055 704 Montgomery 186 379 
Boone, 588 1102 Morgan, 342 167 
Caldwell, 163 128 New Madrid 168 323 
Callaway, 631 849 Newton, 461 1861 


1084 780 59 Camden, 282 155 Noda way, 148 43 
497 342 7 [C. Girardeau 709 485 Os age, 312 92 
993 824 55 [Carroll, 298 266 Oregon, 111 7 
613 497 53 | Cedar, 271 116 Ozaik, 113 39 
953 882 13 | Chariton, 577 414 Perry, 389 322 
459 439 6 [Clark, 242 284 Pulaski, 241 124 
961 760 6 Clay, 418 626 Pettis, 265 230 

1226 863 19 Sten, 286 290 Pike, 784 793 
510 519 1 ole, 531 277 Platte, 1494 1102 
335 599 8 Cooper, 633 813 Polk, 516 231 

1300 1647 10 raw ſord, 275 264 Putnam 120. 74 

1319 1398 9 | Dade, 306 166 Rolles 397 
224 135 1 | Dallas, 283 105 Randolph, 508 607 
401 343 77 [Daviess 358 269 Ray, 626 509 


| Franklin, 680 339 St Charles, 569 477 


1414 1121 18 Gasconade, 349 87 St. Clair, 263 148 
471 651 Gentry, 396 152 Shannon, 55 35 
1106, 1093 44 | Greene, 825 401 St. Francois, 274 25 
447 488 16 | Grundy, 173 225 Si Genevieve 168 143 
1142 465 5 Harrison, 144 63 St. Louis, 4778 4827 


Hoh, 248 148 Saline, 438 536 
Henry, 239 974 Schuyler, 192 204 
Hickory, 224 98 Scotiand, 240 131 
Howard, 888 801 Scott, 217 147 
Jackson, 954 695 Shelby, 263 175 
Jasper, 294 161 Stoddard, 196 97 
Jetlerson, 311 246 Sullivan, 250 354 
Jutinsoo, 451 334 Taney, 32⁵ 54 
Knox, 197 196 Texas, 185 82 
Lawrence, 374 170 Van Buren, 420 970 
Lafayette, 585 915 Wayne, 245 91 
Lewis, 479 479 Warren, 336 351 
Lincoln, 696 556 Wright, 181 72 
Linn, 297 220 Washington, 423 473 


416 262 18 | Livingston, 379 195 — — 
373 318 21 Macon, 470 360 Total, 40,077 32,671 


Majority for Cass, 7,406—for Rollins, Gover- 
nor, (Democrat,) 14,963. l 

Sr. Lovis.—According to a’ late census, this 
cily contains a population of 95,952 souls. 


174745 69.907 8. 100 


Arxansas.—Governor Drew, it is stated, in- 
tends iv resign af the close of the present session 
of the Legislature. | 

The official vote of electors is: Cass 9, 300; 
Taylor 6,588. Majority for Cass 1,712 

In the election for United States Senator for 
31X years from the 4th of March next, the name 
of Mr. Sevier was withdrawn. The vote stood 
on the last ballot: for Mr. Borland 71; fur Lo- 
renzo Gibson 15; for Thomas S. Drew 9. 

Curistopher E. Scott and David Walker were 
elected by the Legislature, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. f 


Texas.— Accounts from this State represent 
her finances to be in a flourishing coudi:ion, and 
speak confidently of the fuil payment ultimately 
of herentire debt. Texas securities advanced 
at New York last week | per eent. The regis- 
tration and examination of these securilies, under 
a law passed at the last Legislature of this 
State, is now in progress. 


ly, occupying only seventy-five 


having provided for a system . 

From Carivorniua.—We to-day had the plea- 
ure of a personal interview with Lieut. Loeser, 
Just arrived trom California, which land of gold 
he left on the Ist of September. He fully con- 
firms the most glowing accounts heretofore re- 
Ceived in the States, of ihie richness and extent 
of the gold regioh. He says the whole truth can- 
not be told, with any prospect of being believed, 


sentiments are extracted from Tul the gold is ſound tram the « 
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highest mountains to the bottom of the rivers. 
Files, of the Californian, brought by him, con- 
firm it all. We have not time, at this hour, to 
extract from them, but may do so to-morrow. 
Flour was selling at the mines at'$65 per barrel, 
spades at $14 a piece, pork $2 per ib. Lieut L. 
showed us specimens of the gold; it is found 
pure or mixed; from the size of wheat to that of 
the fist. All other business is neglected—wheat 
Jeft standing in the field—houses and farms are 
deserted, &c. The citizens are rejoicing in the 
annexation to the United States. Lieut. L. has 
seen the mines and knows what he says to be the 
fact. He came by the way of Panama and Ja- 
maica. We learn from the Californian, of the 
Ib August, that the sickly season had set in at 
the gold region, and the treasure hunters were 
leaving. Accounts from Oregon say that the ar- 
my hud been increased 300 men, and that the ln- 
diana were driven to the mountains. They were 
willing to make peace, but the whites would 
not agree unless the murderers of Dr. Whiteman 
end family were delivered up, which was refu- 
sed on the ground thal several Indians were al- 
ready killed, which was sufficient satisfaction. 
General Mason had agreed to tuke gold dust in 
paymentof duties. The governor issued a pro- 
clamation declaring that the troops would be 
concentrated al the gold region to prevent per- 
sons from seeking for the precious metal, unless 
those leaving San Francisco and other ports from 
thal vicinity should make provision for the sup- 
port of their families during their absence, and 
cilizens should unite in preventing the desertion 
of such soldiers as intended running cf to the 
mines.— N. O. Mercury, November 23. 


Thirtieth Cougress. 


SECOND SESSION. - 


— — Ee NEENA NIN — AN 


ABS T RAC T OF FROCEEDINGS. 
Monday, December 11, 1848. 


In Senare.—Messrs. Clayton, Yulee, and Jokn- 


‘son, of Georgia, appeared and took their seais. 

‘The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
communication irom the Navy Depar.ment, en- 
closing reports from the (ſſices of the First and 
Second Comptrollers, in compliance with the act 
of May, 1820. 

Mr. King presented the credentials of Benja- 
min Fitzpatrick, appointed a Senator from the 
State ol Alabama, to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of the Hon. Dizon H. Lewis. 

e credentials having been read, Mr. Fiz- 
patrick was duly qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Felch presented the credentials of Solon 
Borland, elected a Senator from the State of Ar- 
kansas, to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of the Hon. Ambrose H. Sevier. 

The credentials having been read, Mr. Borland 
was qualified, and took bis seat. 

A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, announcing that the House had 
elected the Rev. R. R. Gurley as their Chaplain. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, 


.Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to report tu the Senate, as far as practica- 
ble, what portion of the transters of the stocks of the 
United States are made for account of residents of 
the ciiy of New Vork, or fur whom said residents 
are acting agents. And that he further :eport whe- 
ther a traneier office established in said city would 
be of public convenience ; and if su, a plan for esta- 
blishing the tame. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Treasury Department, 
containing the report of the Secretary on the 
financial state of the country, and a statement of 
the receipis and expenditures for the last year. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi, moved that 20,000 
copies of this report be priuied, in addition to the 
usual number. ; . 

A discussion took place on this motion, in the 
course of which, Mr. Cameron moved that the 
number be reduced to 10, 00. The original mo- 

„tion was sustained by Messrs. Davis of Mississip- 
pi, Allen, Foole, and Westcott; and opposed by 
Messrs. Cameron, Niles, Hale, and Metcalfe. 

On the call of Mr. Niles, the question on the 
largest number was taken by yeas end nays, and 
resulted as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Butler; Davis of 
Maiss., Dickinson, Dix, Dodge, Douglass, Downs, 
Felch, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Foote, Hamlin, Huus- 
ton, Hunter, Johnson uf Georgia, King, Rusk, Stur- 
geon, Turney, Walker, Westeott, and Yulee—29. 


N AYS.— Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Cameron, Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Hale, Johnson of Mary- 
land, Johnson of Louisiana. Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, 
Pearce, Spruance, Underwood, and Upham—21. 

Mr. Douglass presented the memorial of Wil- 
liam H. Aspinwall and others proposing to es- 
tablish a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and ask to be entrusted with the transportation 
of mails, conveyance of troops &c.; which was 
laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Notice fur leave to introduce bills—By Mr. 
Douglass, a bill granting the right of way, and 
making a donation of land tothe State of IHi- 
nois, in aid of certain railroads connecting the 
upper and lower Mississippi with-the line of Not- 
thern Lakes snd Chicago. i 

Bills introduced.— By Mr. Doug lass, —a bill for 
tbe admission of California into the Union as 
a State; which was read and ordered to be prin- 
ted. 

Resolutions.—Mr. Westcolt offered a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
port on the expediency of an appropriation for 
a coast survey of Florida. Adopted. 

Rules and orders—On motion of Mr. Atherton 
it was resolved that the orders passed at the 
close of the last sesssion, discharging the com- 
mittees on Commerce, Pensions, Military and 
Naval affairs, from the business not then acted 
on, he rescinded, so far as they include bille, re- 
solutions, and reports embraced in the joiut rule 
adopted at the last session. 

Mr. Bradbury offered a resolution (which lays 
over one day) selting spart one day in each 
week for the consideration of private bills. 

On motion of Mr. King, ii was ordered that the 
Senate will at 12 o’clock on toemurrow proceed 
to the elecjion of the Committees. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Miss., a joint resolu- 
tron for the re-appointment of two of the Smith- 
sonian Institute regents (Messrs. Choate and 
Hawley) was introduced; and, having been 
read three times and considered in Committee, 
was passed and sent to the House for conour- 
rence. ' 

Ou motion of Mr. King, the Senate preceeded to 
the election of a Chaplain ; and the ballots being 
taken and counted, it appeared that the Rev. 
Mr Slicer received (twenty-eight voles, Mr. He n- 
shaw six, Mr. Smith nine, Mr. Dewey tour, and 
blank one. . 

Mr. Slicer was declared to be elected. 

Petitions presented.—By Mr. Rusk:—from M. 
W. Fisher, praying compensation for the use of 
his copper percussion caps. 

By Mr. Badger: from the Kehukee primitive 
Baptist. Association lately assembled iu North 
Carolina, praying the abolishment of all laws 
by which Chaplains in Congress, in the Army, 
and in the Navy, are appointed and paid from 
the public treasury. [Mr. B. expressed his dis- 
sent from the sentiments of the memorial. ]- 

The petitions were read, und tbe latter ordered 
to be printed. 


House or Represenratives.—Messrs. Adams, 
Belcher, Freedley, Fulton, Gayle, Hammons, Hunt, 
Johnson, (of A Kansas,) Pillsbury aud Sylvester up- 
peared and took their seats. 

Commiltees of the House.—The Speaker an- 
pounced the following, viz: 


Commiillee on Elections.— Messrs. Thompson of 
Indiana, Mullin, Chase, Boydon, Jenkins, Van 
Dyke, Inge, Roman, and Williams. 

On Ways and Means. — Messrs. Vinton, Ste- 

hens, McKay, Hudson, MeDowell, Morehead, 
Pollock, Hubbard, and Nicoll. s 

On Claims.— Messrs. Rock vell of Connecticut, 
Crowell, Daniel, Nelson, Wilmot, Dunn, Ligon, 
Flournoy, and Thomas. 

On Commerce.— Messrs. Hunt, Grinnell, Wood- 
ward, Hampton of Pennsylvania, Thibodeaux, 
Wentworth, Gregory, Atkinson, and Bingham, 

On Public Lands.— Messrs. Collamer, Duncan, 
Shepperd, Brodhead. Putnam, Hall of Missouri, 
Evans of Dlaryland, Cobb of Alabama, and Gree. 
ley. 

05 the Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. 
Goggin, Root, Biown of Pennsylvania, St. John, 
Pheips, Embree, Jones of Tennessee, Lincotn, 
and Kaufman. 

On the District of Columbia-—Messss. Chap- 
man, Tallmadge, Brown of Mississippi, Bar- 
row, Ficklin, Henry, Edwards, Thurston. and 
Gaines. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. J. R. Ingersoll, 
Ashauun, Pettit, Han of New York, Luwpkin, 
Dixon, French, Taylor, aud Meade. 


On Revolutionary Claims. — Messrs. King of 
Massachusetts, Butler, Bowdon, Iverson, Kel- 
loge, Morris, Newell, Smart, and Lynde. 

On Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Clingman, 
Strohm, Bedinger, Hale, Jameson, Jones of 
Georgia, La Sere, Clark, of Maine, and Con- 

er: ; 
j On Private Land Claims —Messrs. Gayle, Bra- 
dy, Wick, Ramsay, Harmanson, Tompkins, Can- 
by, Juhnson of Tenne-see, and Darling. 

On Manufactures — Messrs. Stewart of Penn- 
sylvania, Abbott, Houston of Delaware, Edsall, 
Sherrill, Brown of Virginia, Crisfield, Johnson 
of New Hampshire, and Stuart of Michigan. 

On Agriculture —Messrs. While, Sawyer, Pal- 
frey, Harris, Rockhill, Belcher, Thompson of 
lowa, Slingerland, and Goggin. 

On Indian Affairs. — Messrs. Barringer, Gentry, 
Thompson of Mississippi, Mellvaine, Cathcart, 
Giddirgs, Peck, Buckner, and Johnson of Ark an- 
sas. 

On Military Affairs. — Messrs. Botts, Burt, Wil- 
son, Haralson, Vickey, Boyd, Marvin, Haskell, 
and Fisher. 

On the Mililia —Messrs. Thoinpson of Ken- 
tucky, Blanchard, McLane, Peaslee, Black mar, 
Richardson, Beale, Featherstun, and Dickin- 
son. 


Holmes of South Caroliua, Schenck, White, Bay- 
ly, Levin, Stanton, Outlaw, and Tuck. 

On Foreign Affairs —Messrs. Smith of Con- 

necticut, Hilliara, C. J. Ingersoll, Marsh, Rhett, 
Pendleton, Duer, McClelland, and Duncan of 
Ohio. : : 
On the Territories. —Messrs. Smith of Indiana, 
Cranston, Cobb of Georgia, Rockwell of Massa- 
chusetts, Thompson of Pennsylvania, Gott, 
Morse, Evans of Ohio, and Pilisbury. 

On Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Cocke, 
Silvester, Cummins, Freedley, Bocock, Donneil, 
Hammons, Strong, and Sidney Lawrence. 

On Invalid Pensions.— Messrs. Fulton, Nes, 


Fries, W. T. Lawrence, Venable, Thompson of 


Virginia, Eckert, Wiley, and Petrie. 
On Roads and Canals — Messrs. Schenck, 
Holmes of New York, Swith of Illinois, Irvin, 


Clapp, Warren, Peyton, Newell, and Mana of 


Pennsylvania. : 

On Patents. — Messers. Farrelly, Maclay, Hen- 
ley, Jones of Georgia, and Miller. 
' On Public Buildings and Grounds.— Messrs. 
Houston of Delaware, Preston, Fatan, McLane, 
and Reynolds. i 

On Revised and Unfinished Business.— Messrs. 
Nes, Lord, Hale, Turver, and Hul of Tennes- 
see. r 

On Accounts.— Messrs. King of Massachusetts, 
Gregory, Starkweather, Kenuon, and Henry. 

On Mileage.— Messrs. Belcher, Richley, War- 
ren, Richardson, and Green. 

On Engraving.—Messrs. Levin, Murphy, and 
Adams of Kentucky. 

Standing. Committee on Library on part of the 
House.—Messrs. Preston, Murphy, and Palirey. 
Standing Committee on Enrolied Bills on part of 


the House.— Messrs. Hampion of New Jersey, 


cod Robinson. 

The following committees, appointed at the 
last session, stand through the Cougress, viz: 

On Expenditures in the Department of Stale.— 
Messrs. Barringer, Crozier, Lahu, Dixon, and 
Collins. l 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Depariment.— 
Messrs. Root, Dounell, Birdsall, Buckner, and 
Featherston. 


On Expenditures in the Depariment of War.— : 


Messrs. Crozier, Thompson of Indiana, Kenuon, 
Lord, and Lindoln. 

On Expendilures in the Navy Department.— 
Messrs. l'ompkins, Boydun, Maclay, Clark of 
Kentucky, and Tuck. 

On Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 
Messrs. Wilson, Kellogg. Stuart of Michigan, 
Leffler, and Thompson of Kentucky. 

On Expenditures on the Public Buildings.— 
Messrs. Cabeli, Hampton of New Jersey, Saw- 
yer, Holmes of New York, and Richardson. 

Mr. Truman Smith offered the following reso- 
lution : 


Resolved, That the rules and orders of the House 
of Representatives, as they existed at the close of 
lust seesion of Congress, he, and hereby are, adopted 
as the rules of the House for and during the residue 
uf the present Congress; and that a committee be 
appointed to report such alterations and amend- 
mens as may be deemed ad visa ble. 


And on motion ol Mr. Vinton, the same was 
amended by adding thereto, as follows :— 


On Naval Affairs.— Messrs. King of Georgia, l 


ki 
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Miller, Morris, Morse, Murphy, Nicoll, Peaslee, Peck 
Ferie, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Rhett. Richardson. 
Richey, Rubinson. Rockhill, Sawyer, Smart, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, C. E. Stuart, Thomas, 
Robert A. 


And no order of the House making a bill. report, 
or resolution, a Special order of the day for any 
Riven day, shall entiile it to n preference over gene- 
ral Sppropriation bills; but, notwithstanding such 


special order, the House, or Committee of the Whole, | James Thompson. Thompsan, William 
may proceed to the consideration of such appropria- | Thompson, Ibm kins, Turner, Venable, Wentworth. 
tion bills. Villiams, Wilmot, and . Woodward 


Wick, Wiley, 
To which Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, propo-| —94. 
sed a further amendment, Providing for the ap- 
pointment ofa Standing Committee on the Smith- 
sonian Institutute; which, after considerable dis- 
cussion, was rejected. 

The previous question was then ordered, and 
the resolution as amended by Mr. Vinton, was 
adopted. 


Communications presented.— The 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the State of 
the Finances; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, aod ordered to be 
printed. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Navy trans- 
mitting a statement of appropriations for the na- 
ae forthe year ending the 30ih June 
1848. | 

Letter from the 


The joint resolution, from the Senate, for the 
reappoiniment of two of the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute, was taken up, read three 
times, and pussed. 

Bills introduced. By Mr. Cobb: A bill to pre- 
vent either House of Congress from disposing of 
the contingen: fund except by joint resolution of 
the two Houses; which was read a first and se- 
cond times. B 

Mr. Cobb then moved that the bill be ordered 
to be engrossed, and for this Purpose that the 
rules be suspended. The motion was lost. 

By Mr. McClelland: A bill making appropria- 
lions for the preservation, repair, and comple- 
lion of certain harbor improvements on the nor- 
thern lakes; 

And, a bill making appropriations for certain 
harbors on Lake Michigan, and ſor the improve- 
ment of the St. Clair flats ; 

Also, a bill Branting to the State of Michigan 
the right ot way, and a donation of the public 
lands for the construction of a ship canal around 
the falls of St. Mary’s, in said State : 

By Mr. Nicoll: A bill to amend an get enti- 
tled “ An Act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 12, 1848 ; 

By Mr. Smith: A bill granting to the State of 
Illinois the right of Way, and a donation of pub- 
lic lands, for making a railroad connecting the 
upper and lower Mississippi with the Chain of 
northern lakes at Chicago ; 

Which bills were severally read and referred. 


Tuesday, December 12, 1848. 


In Sznate.—Mr. Calhoun appeared in his seat. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate the 
report of the Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey ; and, on motion of Mr. Baldwin 2000 extra 
copies were ordered to be printed. 

Petitions presented. A number of petitions and 
memorials of a private nature were presented 
and referred. 7 

Resolutions offered. Mr. Dickenson submitted a 
resolution of inquiry in reference to advertising 
for mail contracts. Adopted. 

Mr. King gave notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill, providing for the payment of interest 
on the advances made to the General Govern- 
ment for the suppression of Indian hostilities, 

Mr. Westcott offered a resolution, which was 
agreed to, lostructing the Committee on Finance 
to inquite into the expediency of repealing exis- 
ling laws imposing luunage duty on Spanish ves- 
sels in certain cases. 

Numerous papers, on motion, were withdrawn 
from the files, and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Niles submitted a resolution, instructing 
the committee having control of the contingent 
fund, to inquire and report in reference to the 
Operation of the resolution of last session, provi- 
ding for the publication of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the Senate by the Union and Intelli- 
gencer. 

Sundry reports were made from various com- 
Milleea, on petitions and memorials, presented 
at the last session, relating to Private matters, 
whith were severally agreed to. 

The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Brad- 
bury, setting apart I hurday of each week for 
the consideration of Private bills, was adopted. 

Standing Committees —On motion of Mr. King, 
it was ordered that the Committee on Military 
and Naval Allairs shall each conaist of seven 
members. 

On motion of Mr. King, the rule directing the 
eleetion of the Committees by ballot was suspen- 
ded, and the following list of committees agreed 
10, Viz: 

On Foreign Relations.—Mr. Hannegan, chaic- 
man; Messrs. Benton, Webster, Mangum, King. 

On Finance.—Mr. Atherton, chairman; Mes- 
srs. Dickinson, Clayton, Hunter, Phelps. 


annual report 


Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting annual report or the Commissioner 
of the Land Office, for the last year. 

Statement by the Clerk of the House, of books 
furnished in compliance with resolution of 7th 
of August last; all which letters and statement 
Were laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

The proposition of James Gordon Bennett, of 
New York, to report and publish the proceedings 

of the House, for 812.000, was presented and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Ashmun rose to decline the privilege to re- 
new the resolution offered by him on the previous 
day of session, in reference to the reporting and 
printing of the public debates in the National In- 
telligencer and Union, having been prompted so to 
do by a note received from the editor of the for- 
mer paper, requesting him to withdraw the pro 
position ; declaring that their self-respect would 
not allow them to place themselves in a position 
where they could be represented as the“ baited” 
or pensioned agents of this Ilouse. 

The States being called upon for resolutions, 
a number were offered principally of a local or 
privale character, Among those of a general 
interest, were the following: 

By Mr. W. T. Lawrence, instructing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to inquire iuto the expe- 
diency of amending tue Constitution $0 as to pro- 
vide tor the election ọf the President and Vice 
President of the United States, by a Majority of 
all the votes given in all the States—ine total 
number of votes given in each State being coun- 

ted as so many votes as the said States shall be 
entitled to Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. The resolution was adopted. 

By Mr. Eckert: Resolved, ‘hat the Committee 
of Ways and Means be instructed to enquire into 
the expediency of reporting a tariff bill based 
upon the principles of the tariff of 1842. 

And, the previons question being moved by 
Mr. Kaufman, and Sustained, the question was 
luken on the adoption of the resolution by yeas 

ard nays as ſollows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Barringer, Bel. 
cher. Blackmur, Blanchard, Boydon, Brady, Buck- 
ner, Buller, Canby, Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Con- 
ger. Cranston, Crisfield, Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, 
Jiron, Donnell, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Garnett Dun. 
Cun, Eckert, Edwards, 
Evans, Farrelly, Fisher, Freedley, 
Giddings, Gott, 
Nathan K. Hall, 
ton, Haskell, 
Houston, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, 


rence, Levin, Lincoln, Mellvuine. Marsh. Marvin, 
„Nelson, Nes, Newell, Outlaw, Pal- 
Srey, Pendleton, Pollock, Preston, Putnam, Reynolds, 
Julius Rockwell, John A. Kockwell, Root, Rumsey, 
St. John, Sheprerd, Sherrill, Silvester, Slingerland, 
Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, Stephens, Strohn, 
Tullmudge. Luylor, Thibodeaux, Richard W., T'homp- 
son, John B. Thompson, Thurston, Tuck, Van Dyke, 
Vinton, Warren, White, and Wilson—96. 

N ays— Messrs. A'kinson, Buyly, Beale, Bedinger, 
Bingham, Bocock, Bowdon, Boyd, Wiliam G. H. oun, 
Charles Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cathcart, 
Clapp, Franklin Clark, Howell Cobb, Williamson 
K. IV. Cobb, Cummins, Daniel Darling, Dickinson, 
Furan, Featherston, Flourno » French, Fulton, Gog- On Comnierce.— Mr. Lix, chairman; Mess rs. 


in, Green, Willard P. Huli, Hamm 8, Harulson, | : ; : 
tarmaneon, Harris, Henley, Hal, T E. Holmes, Breese, Johuson of Maryland, Davis of Massa- 
Ange, dverson, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, Jumes H. ; Chusetts, Hamlin. ae , 
Johnson, Robert W, Johnson, George. W. Jones, J, On Manufactures.—Mr. Dickinson, chairman, 
W. Jones, Kaufman, Kennon, Lahin, La Sere, Sid- Messrs. Upham, Butler, Clarke. 

Lifer, Ligon, Lord, Lumpkin, Lynde,| On Agriculture.—Mr. Sturgeon, chairman; 
Aue tus, Job Mann, Meude, Niessrs. Turney, Spruance, Atherton, Corwin. 


ney Lawrence, 
Jfucluy, 


a 


On Military Affairs.—Mr. Benton, chairman; 

essrs. Davis, of Mississippi, Dix, Radger, 
Rusk, Borland, Metcalfe. — 

On the Militia.—Mr. Kusk, chairman; Mes- 
srs. Atchison, Greene, Dodge, Under wood. 

On Naval Aairs.— Mr. “Yulee, chairman; 
Messrs. Miller, Bright, Johnson of Maryland, 
Cameron, Badger, Wickinsonk. 

On Public Lands.—Mr. Breese, chairman; 
Messrs. Corwin, Felch, Underwood, Borland. 

On Private Land Claims—Mr. Downs, chair- 
man; Messrs. Foote, Johnson, of Louisiana, 
Fitzpatrick. 

On Indian Aſfairs.— Mr. Atchison, 
Messrs. Phelps, Houston, Bell, Foote. 

Of Claims.— Mr. Mason, chairman; Mesers. 
Westcott, Underwood, Bradbury, Baldwin. . 

On Revolutionary Claims. — Mir. Bright, chair- 
man; Messrs. Bradbury, Upham, Rusk, ohnson 
of Louisiana. 

On the Judiciary.—Mr. Butler, chairman; Mes- 
srs. Berrien, Westcott, Dayton, Downs. l 

On the Post Office and Post Roads —Mr. Niles, 
chairman; Messrs. Sturgeon, Pearce, Rusk, 
Corwin. 

On Roads and Canals.—Mr. 
man; Messrs. Foote, Clarke, 


chairman; 


Hannegan, chair- 
Walker, Spruance. 


On Pensions.—Mr. Johnson of Lousians, 
chairman; Messrs. Felch, Phelps, Dodge, Baid- 
win. 


On the District of Columbia.—Mr. Johnson of 
Georgia, chairman ; Messrs. Fitzgerald, Muller, 
Foote, Greene. 

On Patents and the Patent Oſſice.— Mr. West- 
colt, chairman; Messrs. Turney, Davis of Mas- 
sachuseltts, Dayton, Sebastian. i 

On Retrenchment.—Mr. Turney, chairman ; 
Messrs, Douglass, Mangum, Niles, Clarke. 

On Territories —Mr. Douglass, chairman; 
Messrs. Bright, Clayton, Butler, Davis of Mas- 
sachuselte. : 

On Public Buildings.— Mr. Hunter, cbairman ; 
Messrs. Yulee. Spruance. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate.—Mr. Walker, chairman, Meéssrs. 
Niles, Pearce. 

On Printing.— Mr. Cameron, chairman; Mes- 
srs Fifzpatrick, Johnson of Maryland. ; 

On Engrossed Bills.—Mr. Rusk, chairman, 
Messrs. Mason, Baldwin. 

Oa the Library.— Mr. Pearce, chairman; Mes- 
srs. Davis of Mississippi, Mason. 

On Enrolled Bills — Mr. Kusk, chairman; Mr. 

ale. 

Mie. — The vacancies, where the committees 
are not filled, will be supplied by a future ar- 
rangement. i ; . 

Powers of the Government under the Constites- 
tion,— The following resolutions offered at the 
last session by Mr. Bagby, came up in order 
for consideration, viz: 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
Stutes is u compact between co-equal sovereigns, by 
which they, and each of them, delegated certain 
specified powers to turm a General Government tur 
the common benefit of all the Parties to said cum- 
Pact, and such as might becume parties to it. 
Resolved, That the powers not thus delegated by 
the partes to said compact to the General Govern- 
ment, nor any department thereof, remain with ihe 
States respecuively, or with the people. i 

Resolved, That the Governinent of the United 
Slates possesses no powers, except such as are ex- 
pressly granted to it by the Constitution, or such as 
ure Necessary and proper to carry the granted pow- 
ers into effect. 

Resolved, That the power to construct roads, cut 
canals, make harbors, or improve the navigauon of 
rivers in uny one or more of ine States or Territories 
of this Union, is nut among the powers expressly 
granted to the General Government by the Consu- 
tution, nor is the exercise of such a power necessary 
and proper to carry any of the granted powers inw 
effect. d : 

Resolved, That the power to build piers and docks, 
erect buuys and light-houses, and Improve the har- 
bors on the lakes, if it exists at all, is not derived 
from the power to regulate o mei ce, but from the 
power to provide and maintain a navy. ; 

Kesolved, That the Government of the United 
States does not Possess the power to create, urlgi- 
nate, urdain, establish, or carry on commerce be- 
tween or among the States ol the Union, but only to 
regulate such commerce as the States or the people 
thereof may create, originate, ordain, establish, and 
carry on between or among themselves. 

Resolved, That any ullemmpt by the General Go- 
vernment, under any pretext whatsoever, to con- 
struct roads, cut canals, or Improve the navigation 
of any river Withinthedimma ot any one or more of 
the States of the Union. or within any Territory, is 
a pulpable violation of the Constitution ; and if it be 
Wil h in the limits of a State or Stules. is a direct nnd 
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dangerous encroachment on 
reignty thereof. 


On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, the 


resolutions were laid on the table. 


On motion of Mr. Diz, the bill, from the 
appropriations for the repair and 
certain harbors and rivers, was 


House, making 
presersation o 
recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. Yulee gave notice that on Tuesday next, 
he would cali up the bill to promote the effici- 
ency of the military and naval establishment, 
and that it be made the special order for that 


day. 


On motion of Mr. Diz, the Senate proceeded 


to the consideration of Executive business. 


House or Repraesentarives.—A number of 
petitions, and memorials were presented and re- 


ferred. : 


Mr. Morse moved a reconsideration of the 


vote, by which the amendment of Mr. Johnson, 


{for the appointment of a committee un the 
Smithsonian Institute,] to the resolution of Mr. 
Truman Smith adopted yesterday, was rejected. 

Mr. Pollock moved to lay the resolution to re- 
consider on the table; which was agreed to, 


Yeas 107, Nays 76. l 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the House yesterday 
ordered to be engrossed the resolution of Mr. 


Cobb, requiring that all expenditures from the 
contingent fund of either House, shall be made 


by joint resolution. The House reconsidered 


the vote—97 10 80—and the resolution was then, 


on motion of Mr. Pollock, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, 7 

Several petitions, memorials, &c., were pre- 
sented and referred. 


On motion of Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, 


the bill to provide for the pynishment of false 


swearing, in relation to claims before committees 


and the departments, wass taken up and passed. 


Bills introduced —By Mr. Hall, of Missouri: 
A bill to continue in force the acts for the pay- 
ment of horses and other property lost in the 
military service of the United States. 

A bill granting to thé State of Missouri the 


right of way, anu a donation of public lands, for 


the purpose. of making a railroad from Hannibal 
to St. Juseph. 

By Mr. Vinton: A bill granting lands to cer- 
taiu States therein named, lo aid them in the 


construction of roads, canals, aud the improve- 


ment of their rivers. | 
By Mr. Sawyer: A bill in addition to an aci 
entitled “ Au actin relation to military laud 
warrants.” 
Which were severally read twice and re- 
ferred. 
Notices for leave to introduce Bills :—By Mr. 

Phelps: A bill to pay to the State of Missouri 

the two per cent. upon the préceeds of the sales 

of the public lands which bave been sold within 
the limits of the said State, and which have 

been reserved for the purpose of constructing a 

road leading to said State. 

By Mr. French: A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Decret. - 7 

By Mr. Dickinson: A bill granting lands to 

tbe State of Ohio, for the construction of a 

road from Lower Sandusky, Ohio, to the Green- 

ville treaty line, agreeably to the provisions of 

the treaty of Brownstown of 1806. 

By Mr. Goggin: A bill to regulate and equa- 
_ hze the pay, and to provide against future inter- 
Fuptions in the trausportation of the mails on 
railroads in the United States, and the territories 
thereof, l À 

By Mr. Palfrey : A bill for the repeal of all 
acts, or parts of acts, of Congress, establishing 
or 1 or the slave trade iu the 
District of Columbia. 

- By Mr. Featherston: A bill granting a portion 
of the public lands lying witnin the State of 
Mississippi to said State, tor the construction of 
a levee on the east bank of the Mississippi river, 
in said State. 

A resolution of Mr. King, of Mass., from 
the Committee on Accounts, uuthorizing the pur- 
chase, for the members, of a pocket map of 
Calitornia and the Pacific coast, was agreed to. 

Mr. Leffler submitted a resolution of inquiry, 
as lo the expediency of holding the District 
Courts of tha United States semi-annually in 
lowa. 

A resolution of inquiry was adopted in re- 
ference to a survey of tue mineral lands on Lake 
Superior. 

bir. Stuart, of Michigan, offered a joint resolu- 


the righis and sove- 


the ‘lurkish dominions. 


lion, providing that neither House shall dispose 
of any portion of its contingent fund, without 


the concurrence-of the other. 
Mr. Rockwell moved to Jay the resolution, on 
the table. Lost, 80 to 87. Laid over. 


Mr. Green, of Mo., offered resolutions of in- 


quiry as to the expediency of establishing an 


additional land office north of the Missouri 


River; and of a geological and mineralogica! 


suivey of the public lands in Missouri. Adop- 


ted. 
On motion of Mr. Gayle, the bill granting the 


right of way, &c. fora railroad from Mobile to 
the Ohio river, was taken from the files and com- 


mitted. 


Mr. Wentworth offered a resolution instructing 
the judiciary committee to inquire anto the ex- 
pediency of making all government officers elec- 


live by the people, Adopted. 


A resolution of inquiry was adopted as to the 


expediency of a survey. of New Mexico and 


Califorma, for the establishment of a mint there- 
in, and securing by law the application of the 
mineral wealth of those territories to the extin- 


guishment of the public debt. 


Mr. Meade offered a resolution, instructing the 
Territorial Committee to inquire int6 the expe- 
dieney of reporting a bill transfering to Texas, 
agreeably tu the terms of annexation, the ter- 
Ador- 


ritory lying east of the Rio Grande. 
ted. 
Mr. McLane of Maryland offered a resolution, 


for the appointment of a select committee of 


five to ascertain and report how far this House 


has exercised its constitutional obligations in re- 


gard to the publication of the journal of procee- 
dings. 


A warm debate ensued, in which Messrs. Me- 


Lane of Md., and Jones of Tenn., took part, and 


and without a vote being taken on the resolu- 
lion, on motion of Mr. Vinton, the House ad- 
journed. 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 


The Steamship Canada arrived at New York 


on the morning of the 14th inst., with Liverpool 
dates to the 25th ult. Cotton was in good demand, 
and at an advance on last week’s quotations. The 


large accumulations of flour rendered the bread- 


stuffs’ market rather dull. Beef is much wanted 
at last quotations. Bacon is dull, and sales are at 
a decline. Lard is inquired for, and cheese has 
receded two to three shillings per cwt. In funds 


there was little doing. 


Continentat Arrains.— The affairs of the 
Continent of Europe still indicate the beginning 
of another rather than the termination of the re- 
cent catastrophe at Vienna. lo Austria and 
Prussia there is an important struggle going on 
between Monarchy and Democracy, each being 
convinced that the sword must be tbe only arbi 
ter between them. Vienna and Berlin are both 
ripe for renewed efforts to secure constitutions 
and to restram monarchial power, whilst the 
Kings oppose all further attempts at insurrec- 
tion. -T'he Prince of Prussia avows that if the 
throne must fali it sball with honor. There is 
a slumbering insurrectionary feeling, however, 
which the most trivial accident may awaken 
with fearful energy. 


Spain.—Letters from Lisbon state {hat a con- 
spiracy was detected which was to have taken 
place on All Saints’ day. A great humber of 
the disaffected were tried by court martial. 


Turxey.—-Tranquillity prevails throughout 
The Sultan has ordered 
the Imperial troops stationed in the Danubian 
provinces to be maintained at his expense. 


IraLr.— Letters from Rome, dated the 6th ult., 
apuounce insurrectionary movements against the 
Pontifical troops on the Austrian frontier. This 
explains the sudden departure from Rome of the 
Minister of War for Bologna and Ferrara. 


The Anglo-French mediation in the affairs of 
Italy, after four months’ diplomacy has just 
reached its elementary stage, and Hrussels has 
been selected as tne place for holding the confe- 
rence. The whole arrangement lags. i 


The agitation for Italian independence has 
boen revived at Florence. At Naples on the 
l3th tranquillity prevailed. Much impauence 
Was mauilesied. for the relurn of the British 


terrible account of their 
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Minister, since all proceedings under Anglo- 
ea mediation were suspended until his arri- 
val. 


Francr.—The French funds rose on Thursday, 
prior to the shiling of the steamer, under the in- 
fluence of the reports that Cavaignac's election 
was more probable, because the necessary num- 
bet of two millions of votes would probably not 
be obtained by any one candidate, in which case 
she Assembly would undoubtedly elect Cavaignac, 
lest the government should not be able to meet 
its engagements at the commencement of the ap- 
proaching new year. Lamartine had not relin- 
quished his candidateship, but will not solicit his 
election himself, or through friends, but will ac- 
cept such support as may be given him. 

The insurrectionary movements by the Red 
Republicans and Socialists are much feared, 
Marie, Minister of Justice, has been summoned 
do Paris by telegraph and was present in the Na- 
tional Assembly to-day, Lamartine was expec- 
ted to arrive at Paris on Monday, the 26 h. 

A number of the members ef the National As- 
sembly have urged Gen. Cavaignac to present 
the projeet of a law ordering the closing of 
Clubs. He declines to incur the odium that 
would be attached to it. 

The subject of the June insurrection is again 
before the Assembly and produces the utmost 
excitement. 


AusrRIA.— Central Europe continues in a state 
of convulsion.’ Vienna has subsided into some- 
thing like tranquillity, but in the whole of the 
Prussian provinces, cities are in antagonism to 
the rural districts, and unless some adjustment 
of the quarrel can be brought about at Berlin, 
between the democrats and the court, we aee no 
present hope of the speedy termination of the 
trouble which is threatening the whole of Ger- 
many. As we become more correctly informed 
of recent frightful events at Vienna, we are 
struck with the awful crisis through which the 
people have passed. The details furnished by 
sume of our countrymen, who were compelled to 
take up arms during the late'siege and bombard- 
ment, until they could escape to the IMmperialist 
army, all prove that the students and democratic 
party were perfectly reckless of human life, and 
only aimed at defying the Imperial mandates, 
Messenhauser, the commandant at Vienna, was 
shot on the 16th ult. His execution is ascribed 
to the fact, thal it was proved that the perfidious 
firing on the Imperial troops after peace was 
agreed upon, might be allribuled to him. 

Numbers of students and fighting men were 
brought out in parties after the alfray was over, 
and ruthlessly shot in the streets. Ii is needless 
to say that these execntions bave created a deep 
sensation throughout Germany and a long time 
must elapse beſore all the blood which nas been 
shed can be obliterated from the minds of the 
people with the feeling of horror it bas engen- 
dered. 

Vast numbers of troops have been despatched 
tothe seatof war in Hungary. The bravery of 
Jellachich is attested by all parties, and renders 
it probable that he and his Croats will return a 
exploits among the 
Maygars. > e 

-in Berlin, a strict state of siege is maintained, 
and the people, in spite of their reluctance, huve 
been con pelled to give up their arms. They 
still continue, however, in passive resistance to 
the martial law proclaimed by Gen. Wrangel. 
Up to the latest advices, however, no blood had 
been shed. The Assembly has been again and 
again dispersed by order of Wrangel, but has 
passed an enactment declaring the collection and 
payment of all taxes illegal, as is alleged, simply 
with a view of slirring up the provinces into an 
insurrection. 

Breslau and other towns are ripe to take up 
the sword. Gen. Wrangel has steadily followed 
up the disarming of the Burgher Guard, but in 
the meantime deputations have been going to 
snd fro from Berlia to Potsdam, imploring the 
King to retrace his steps, to dissolve the Bran- 
denburg ministry, and throw himself into the 
arms ot the people. l 

On the other hand it is feared that the King 
will dissolve the Assembly, and ex propria motu, 
grant a constitution similar to that of Belgium, 
which is highly liberal. 

Grnmanr.—A letter from Cologne states that 
Dusseldorf was declared in a state of siege. On 
the 22d the Civic Guards were ordered to give 
upibeir arms, and the troops ol the line to occu- 
py all the square. l 
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ENGLAND. It is feared that Lord Melbourne, 
the late Premier of England, is dying. The im- 
pression is that though he may linger for a week, 
or even longer, he cannot recover. 


Tae CnolERA.— The total number of cases of 
cholera reported from the first to the latest re- 
turns by the Board of Health amount to 1215 
victims. Of this mortality 650 occurred in Seot- 
land, a much greater proportion than in England. 

InkLAND.— The Chief Justice, in the case of 
Emor Martin vs. the Queen, pronounced judg- 
ment on the 18th, overruling all the objections 
of the prisoner’s counsel. The argument on writs 


of error in the case of Smith O'Brien was opened. 


before the Judges of the Queen's Bench on Tues- 
day. In the case of Kevan O' Dougheriy, a me- 
morial signed by the jury who found him guilty 
wos presented on Saturday to the Lords Jus- 
lices, praying a commutation of the sentence of 
transportation into a term of imprisonment. 


ARRIVAL oF THE Steamer NIAGARA.— On the 
morning of the 16:h the Steamer Niagara ar- 
rived ut Boston, alter a passage of 14 days from 
Liverpool. The commercial news is unimpor- 
tant—Ilittle change having taken place in the 
money, cotton or breadstuffs markets. ‘The po- 
htical news will be more interesting. 

A revolution had taken place at Rome, from 
the instigation of the Clubs. The mob surroun- 
ded the Quirinal palace, demanding a new minis- 
try and an immediate declaration of war against 
Austria. The Swiss gnards resisted the mob, 
and the Diplomatic body entered the Palace and 
remained with. the Pope, in order to lend their 
moral influence for his protection. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to fire the palace. ‘The 
guards were overthrown, the Pope’s Secretary, 
shot, and himself compelled to submit to the 
demands of the populace. A list of Ministers 
was then sent in, who were proclaimed on the 
18th, Mazzarelli as President. The Pope was 
under duress, and in personal danger. ‘lhe Na- 
tional Guards look the place of the Swiss, who 
were disbanded. The power of the Pope is 
now a nullity. 

France is said to have sent a force to Civito 
Vecchia to sustain the Pope, who is reported to 
have fled from Rome. 


Austria is again tranquil. The Czar has con- 
ferred honors on Windischgratz and Jellachich. 
An immense imperial army is about invading 
Hungary, which, it is stated, will meet a warm 
reception. Doctors Beecher aud Jeallenck have 
been executed for their participation ia the re- 
volution at Vienna. 


Prussia.—The reported dismiss ion of the Bran- 
denbough Ministry is not confirmed. Berlin re- 
mains as al last advises. 


FRANcR.—Cavaignac has carried a vote of 
confidence in the National Assembly—503 lu 34. 
His speech went to absolve him from all partici- 
.pauon in the June insurrection; and his pros- 
pects for the Presidency had assumed au en- 
couraging appearance, when the manifesto of 
Louis Napoleun came forth, and proguced a re- 
sction. Ihe Prince avows republican sincerily, 
a detestation of Socialism, and a desire for uni- 
versal peace. Cuvaignac reprobales, in an envoy 
instruction tothe Assembly, an intention of inter- 
fering in the dithculues al Rome, with which 
his sending relief tothe Pope is greatly at vari- 
ance. Four steam frigates, it is staled, have 
been sent to the Pope, having a brigade on board, 
tu secure the liberty of his Holiness and the re- 
spect of his person. An Envoy Extraordinary 
was also sent to confer witb the French Ambas- 
dor at Rome, and a reimforoement of troops 
was to follow. 

Austria has accepted the Anglo-French media- 
tion, and the offer made to hold the conferences 
for the pacification of Italy at Brussels—ex prsss- 
ing a strong desire lo enter immediately on the 
negotiations. M. Bastides deemed it advisable to 
wait until after the election of the President of 
France, in which Lord Palmerston acquiesed. 
Ii was also agreed to prolong the armistice 
throughout the winter, Austria engaging not to 
attack Venice by land or sea, and tne Sardinian 
Government to retain Admiral Albini with the 
fieet al Ancona, 

‘The reported assassination of Windischgratz 
was not credited. 


Grermany.—The plot of a republican and 
tocialist rising, and fur the assassination of sev- 
eral members of the German Parliament had 
been discovered at Frankfort. 


ener 
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IneLann.—The Irish journals are entirely de- 
void of interest. Smith O’Brien’s case was clused. 


ExOLANVD.—Viscouut Melbourne died on the 


24th ult. Charles Ballan, a member of Parlia- 
ment, is deceased. ‘Ihe Cholera is on. the de- 
crease. 


Cnol. ERA IN Great Brrrain.—The total number 
of ca-ex to latest accounts was 1215 deaths 610, re- 
coveries 220. Of the deaths, 368 took place In Scot- 
land. The disease had disappeared in Berlin, was 
making no progress in France, and subsiding in 
Great Britain, so much as to cause no alarm. 

Sic. — An immediate settlement of the pen- 
ding dispute between the King of Naples and 
his Sicilian subjects is expected to take place. 
Messina will be surrendered, when the royal 
troops will evacuate the island. 

American Srocks.— There has been a fair de- 
mand at improved prices. 

The stock of Cotton in the port of Liverpool 
was estimated at 475,000 bales, of which 295, 000 
are American. i 


e 

From Mexico.—The brig Titi, which arri ed 
at New Orleans from Vera Cruz on the 7th 
inst brought papers from Vera Cruz to the 27th 
and from Nexico to the 25th ult. 

It is now currently believed that Paredes es- 
caped inthe British Steamer on the 15th ult, 
having been (raced as far towards the coast as 
Orizaba. Bustamente despatched a force against 
the ansurgents of Sierra Gordo from Querataro, 
but they took refuge in inaccessible fortresses, 
losing only a few men in killed and wounded. 
Durango is overrun by Indians—said to be Ca- 
manches. The road from Durango city to Mazat- 
lan is in their possess ion, and the villages can 
make no resistance to their ruthless attacks. 
Miguel Burns, ci-devant Commandant in Tobasco, 
has been arrested, and the pacification of that 
State thus secured. The New French Minister, 
Levasseur, had an audience for presenting his 
credentials. 
reported to have been successful in obtaining a 
loan of 5200, 000. 

— — 


' RAILROADS. 


PENNSsTLVANIA RAIL NOAD.— The second annual 
report of the Pennsylvania Railroad, formerly 
called the Central, has been made, and the slate- 
ments made by the Directors are very gatisiac- 
tury to the stockholders. The report states that 
tue amount received from instal- 

ments paid in is 91 623.710 00 
Of which there has been expended 1, 108,269 31 


515, 440 69 
1 520, 000 00 


Leaving a ballance of 
Installments to be collected 


Funds for the prosecution of the 

work $2,035,440 69 

The estimate of the whole road, graded for 
double track and single track laid, including road 
over the mountains, depots, locomotives, cars, 
&c. 611, 140, 000. ‘This estimate is for the hea- 
viesi trade. But to make the road available to 
the trade of the country for the entire distance, 
the whole expenditure is estimated at §7,860,L00. 
Of this sum there have been subseribec 35,250, 
VOU, leaving to be subscribed 52,610, 000. ‘The 
work is naturally divided inio two sections: 
frow Harrisburg to the base of the mountain, 
connecting with the road to Johnstown, forming 
a line of 280 miles long; and from the Western 
base of the mountain to Pittsburg, 76 miles— 
making 358 miles as the whole distance between 
the two cities of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. As 
there is some doubt of the requisite funds being 
available as fast as wanted to complete the whole 
work, should the entire line be simultaneously 
placed under contract, the board of Directors 
has applied its whole means to the Eastern Di- 
vision, keeping the work as connected as possi- 
ble, thateach section may be made available for 
dividends as fast as completed. By this policy it 
is thought the work may be opened to Hollidays- 
burg by next spring a year. ‘Tne estimated cust 
to this poiut complete is 54.066, 200, on which 
has been expended 51, 063.607. The estimated 
cost of the Western division is $2,451,243, of 
which there has been expended but 546,00 . A 
lurther subscription of two millions will be needed 
to complete the entire work, and if this sub- 
scription be promptly made, the entire road may 
de in action by the spring of 1851. 


Greorata Strate RAILNOAD.— The gross in- 
come lor this road for the year ending Sept 30th, 
is $11,535 30, and the expenditures tor the same 


The Secretary of the ‘Treasury is 


perio 
562 5 


BaLTIMoRE AND Onto RAILROAD.—Tbe agere- 
gate revenue of this road for the month of Oe - 
tober was 812.892 79. The transportation from 
the West during the month in some of the prin- 
ciple staples, was: 


Flour, bbls. 52672 Pork & Bacon, tons 74 
Coal, tons 4869 Iron 72⁰ 
Tobacco, hhda. | 228 Lard & Butter 376 
Gram & meal tons, 384 Hogs, number 36.882 


The number of hogs was 15,948, or 76 per 
cent., more than in November of last year. The 
whole number of hogs brought by the road tins 
year was 131,506. 

The tonnage westward, to all points of the 
road from Bahimore, has been 5,962 tons and the 
revenue therefrom $15,052. 


$62,622 91—making the nett profits $53,- 
9. 


— — 

DEATH OF JEREMIAH HUGHES.—It is 
our melancholy duty this day to announce the 
death of Jeremian Hucues. He died in Bali 
more on Monday evening, inthe 66th year of 
his age. He wasa native of Pennsylvania, but 
removed to Maryland, and settled in Anuapolrs, 
at an early age. He was for nearly half a cen- 
tury associated with the newspaper press of this 
State, aud fur many years editor and proprietor 
of the Maryland Republican,” which was 
conducted under hig management with great 
ability and spirit. 

The prime of his life was passed in this city 
as many enduiing monuments of his useful ness 
atlest. Every public improvement during his 
residence among us, Owes ils execution mau ly 
to his exhaustiess energy, Our harbor, once 
an unsightly and expensive nuisance, was by his 
enterprise changed from a pile of crumbling logs 
to substantial and durable walls of stone. We 
are also indebted to his perserverance) for the 
improvement of the public circle, which else 
had remained a rough and unhewn hill. He 
erected, while among us, more valuable build- 
ings than were reared in this city by the capi- 
tal and industry of its other citizens combined. 

He possessed truly an active and enlarged 
mind; no narrow vellishness froze the ward 
current of his soul. He was ever ready to sac- 
rifice his own euse and comfort for the benefit 
of his kind and country. During the war of 
1812, he served the State with unflagging resolu- 
tion, acquitting himself in the command of adju- 
tant general of militia, to which he was assigned, 
with credit and bonor. No citizen was more 
active in disciplining the troops, nor did any 
perform more real and essential service. No 
alarm—and such, from our exposed position, 
frequently occurred—ever found him absent 
from his post. 

He occupied many publie positions, lo which 
he was elevated by the confidence of the com- 
munity, fulfilling the duties of every office with 
capacity and good faith. He faithfully served 
the interests of this people, in peace and war. 
No man has done more than he, in bis day and 
generation, by sacrificing his private repose for 
the public good. In 1843, he removed to Balu- 
more, and trom that period until lsst summer, 
had charge of Niles’ Register, Which journal 
was cohducted by him with diligence and ability. 

He has finished his earthly career, and gone 
to meet his reward, “* whece the wicked cease 
(rom troubing, and the weary are at rest.” Tne 
monuments of his enterprise will remain to 
beuutify the home of his adoption, when this 
generation shall be called to appear at the bar of 
an omuipotent and impartial God. 

— — 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 21, 1848. 
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ze publication office of the REGISTER is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs),.where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are 95 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
enailed to address, or in Vol vn, at their option. 

Communications by mail, must be rosr- ram 
or they will not be taken from the office. 

For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 


— —U — — 


Complete sets of the Register to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the fwenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 

obtained. 


— — — — 


Conrecrion.—We entirely omitted to credit 
the obituary notice of the late Jeremiah Hughes, 
published in our last number, to the Annapolis 
Republican, from whose pages it was taken. 

— 6. —ö—ͤä— 
The present number completes the seven- 
ty-fourth volume of the Register, and closes the 
first half year of the present editor's duties. The 
results of his labors for that period are now be- 
fore the public, and whether its arbitrament be 
“for weal or wo,” it must be submitted to. The 
vocation was wholly new to him, and not en- 
tered upon without a proper appreciation of the 
responsibility it involved. For the errors of in- 
experience he expects much indulgence, —at the 
same time assuring his readers that no efforts 
have been spared to make the work what it was 
designed to be—a compend of the events of the 
times. The coming volume, it is believed, will 
prove more acceptable—the first number of 
which will be issued on the regular day of publi- 
cation. The title page and index to the present 
volume will be printed and transmitted to subscri- 
bers as soon as practicable. 

We would again respectfully remind subscribers 
‘that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

— ̃ — — 


Slavery ix tue Dis rnicr.— The stirring inci- 
dent of last week in Congress, was the passage, 
in the House of Representatives, of a resolution, 
offered by Mr. Gott, of New York, instructing 
the Committee for the District of Columbia to 
report a bill, as soon as practicable, prohibiting 
the slave trade in said District. The action upon 

_this resolution will be found in the proceedings of 
the 2lst inst., on our pages of to-day. — 

The excitement produced by this procceding is 
represented to have becn very great among the 
members of the slaveholding States, and a caucus 
meeting was promptly called to determine upon 
the course proper to be pursued by them on the 
occasion. Accordingly, the members convened 
on Friday evening last at the Sonate Chamber, to 


—— — a 


the number of sixty-eight, who organized by the 
appointment of Senator Metcalfe, of Ky., as 


President, Senator Atchison, of Mo., as first Vice 
President, Gov. Gayle, of Ala, as second Vice 
President, and the Hon. Mr. Venable, of N. C., 


as Secretary. 


Governor Bayly, of Va., was then called upon 
by the Senate Committee, to explain the object 
of the meeting, and to present a series of resolu- 
tions as a basis of its action, which had been pre- 


pared at the request of the Committee. 


Immediate action upon the resolutions was op- 
posed by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, who moved 


a reference of them to a committee of one from 


each of the slaveholding States, to report upon 
the whole subject at an adjourned meeting, to be 
After an ani- 
mated discussion, in which the immediate adop- 


held on the 15th of January next. 


tion of the resolutions was warmly advocated, 
the proposition of Mr. Stephens was agreed to 
with great unanimity, and the following commit- 
tee appointed, viz: Mr. Chapman, of Md.; Mr. 
Bayly, of Va.; Mr. Venable, of N. C.; Mr. King, 


of Ala.; Mr. Foote, of Miss.; Mr. Downs, of 
Laz; Mr. Morehead, of Ky.; Mr. Gentry, of 
Tenn. ; Mr. Atchison, of Mo.; Mr. Borland, of 


Ark.; Mr. Cabell, of Fla.; Mr. Rusk, of Texas. 


— — — — 


Cuurcnes in New Vonx — There are 230 
Churehes of all denominations in New York 
City, viz: Episcopal 44; Presuyterian (inclu- 
ding Associate Ref. Pres.) 44; Methodist Epis- 
copal and Methodist Protestant 35; Baptist 28; 
Dutch Reformed 18; Roman Catholic 18; He- 
brew 10; Congrezational 9; Friends 4; Lu- 
theran 5; Untversalist 4; Primitive Christians 
3; New Jerusalem 2; Unitarian2; Miscella- 
neous 4. | 

- — —»— — 

Tue CholENA.— The following were the dates 
of the appearance of the disease at the several 
places mentioned, in Europe and America, at its 
approach. It broke out at Moscow on the 28th 
of September, 1830; at Sunderland, England, on 
the 28th of October, 1831; at Quebec, June 8th, 
1832; at New York. June 27th at Philadel- 
phia, July 1610; at Boston, on the 15th of Au 
gust. f 


— — —— 
American PLATE GlAst.— We have seen a 
specimen of American plate glass, manufactured 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. It is really 
a very superior article, remarkable for clearness, 
the absence of color, evenness of surface and 
uniformity of thickness. It is a great improve- 
ment, and in all essentials resembles the. cele- 
brated English and French plate glass, while it 
is only one quarter the price.— Phil. Inquirer. 
— . — 


Comer.—Mr. W. C. Bond, Superintendent of 
the Ooservatory at Cambridge, (Mass.) writes 
that a telescopic comet was discovered in the 
constellation Cygnus, on the evening of the 25th 
Oct., at 6 hours 30 minutes P. M., from the 
Cambridge Observatory, by Mr. George P. Bond. 
He says that he obtained an observation of 
Encke’s comet on the day of its Perihelion pas- 
sage, and after its near approach to Mercury. 
This will serve to delermine from the perturba- 
tion’ which the Comet has undergone the mass 
of Mercury with greater accuracy tban has yet 
been done. 

— — ooo 

Tue Comer Mena, awarded to Miss Maria 
Mitchell, Vuntucket.— The King of Denmark has 
awarded this wedal, founded by one his prede- 
cessors, to Miss Mitchell, for her discovery of the 
lelescopic comet of Ist October, 1847. It is sta- 
ted to be the first instance in which this medal 
has been awarded to a female. Miss Mitchell's 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


comet was first seen in Europe, by Father De 
Vico, at Rome, on the 3d of October, 1817. 


— —.—ů—— 


Vice-Roy or Eorrr.— The death of Ibraham 
Pasha introduces to the succession Abbas Pasha, 
who, on the 22d of October left Suez for the port 
of Jedda, on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 
In consequence of the continued illness of the 
late Vice-Roy, expresses had been sent to recall 
Abbas Pasha to Cairo, and a steamer had been 
sent from Suez to Jedda to meet him. 

— OO Yr 


Sap Bosowa in tHe Uniten Stares.—The- 
amount built for the year, ending Inne 30, 1848, ` 
as we learn from the Boston Journal, was 316,+ 
6076 tons, viz :—254 ships and barques, 174 brigs, 
701 schooners, 547 sloops and canal boats, and 
175 steamboats. From 1815 to 1848 there have 
been built 31,616 vessels of all descriptions, 
whose aggregate tonnage was 6,909, 149. Ave- 
rage 29} years, about 105,000 tons per year. In 
7848, 110 more barques and ships were built than 
in any other year. From 1801 to°1807, the ton- 
nage built tn the United States amounted to 774,- 
922 tons; being en average per year of 110.703 
ions. . i 


National Affairs. 
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Senator From NORTH Carorina.—The Hon. 
Georce E. Banger, was re-elected United States 
Senator, on tha 20th inst., to hold his seat for 
six years from the 4th of March next. ; 

— . 
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| Stwaror yrom Bourn Carouna.—The Hon. 


A. P. Burver has been re-elected to a seat in 


the Senate of the United States for six years 
from the 4th of March next. 
$ — * 


OIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. . 
By and with the advice and eonsent of the Senate. 
Josern Lane, of Indiana, Governor of Oregon, 


in the place of James Shields, declined. 
O. C. .Pratt, of Illinois. to be an associate 


justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 


for the Territory of Oregon, in the place of Wm. 
A. Hall, declined. 7 

Jonn RAT RBUnx, to be Marshal of the United 
States ſor the northern district of Mississippi, in 
the place of Andrew M. Kincannon, deceased. 

Matrnew F. Ratner, Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys at Champagnon, Arkansas, vice Thomas J. 
Muthollan, deceased. l 

CuarLes McVean, Attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of New York, in 
the place of Benj. F. Butler, removed. . 

Pierre Avausre Berraanp, Smelter and Re- 
finer of the braneh mint at New Orleans, in tho 
place of John L. Riddel, removed. 

Land Offices. 

Joux Garpner, Register, Ia., re-appointed. 

Lumsrorp R. Noxl, Reciver, Danville, III., 
re-appointed. 

Attorneys of the United States. 

Anprew K. BIrTaz, for the northern district 
of Mississippi, in the place of Oscar F. Bledsoe, 
resigned. 

FRax II H. Meanman, for Texas, in the 
place of Geo. W. Brown, deceased. 

Gronor F. Saepier, for Maine, in the place 
of Augustine Haines, resigned. 

Lociax Barsoor, for Indiana, in the place of 
Daniel Mace, resigned. 
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War anp Navy EstimarEs.— The estimates of 
the Secretary of War for the current year are 


as follows: 
l. Army Proper, 84,432,286 00 
670,142 61 


2. Military Academy, 
671,000 00 


AANP 


Post orrick DEPARTMENT, 
December 2, 1848, 
Operation within the 
day of June Jast, were 


3. Fortifications and Works of De- 
fence, ` 


Sir : The post routes in 
4. Armories, Arsenals, and Muni- 


Slates, on the 30th 


tions of War, 893,581 00} 163,208 miles in extent, and the annual transpor- 
5: Surveys of Light-houses, &e. 15,700 00 | tation of the mails over them was 41,612,579 
6. Indian Department, 857,473 45 miles, Costing 52, 448.766, as follows, to wit: 
7. Pensions, under various laws, 466,400 00| On railroads 4.327.400 miles, costing $554,192 
8. Arrearages, 1,000 00 In steamboats 4, 355,800 «© * 22862,019 


Agencies connect- 


: ; ‘| 4,063 
Total Army Estimates, 57,507,593 06 inca 14,555,186 “ u 780952 
The estimates of the Navy Department are as In ae modes ee iiai i T 

follows: specifie „744. m 1751,50 

1. Bureau of Navy Yards and | And in addition thereto, for foreign mail 
Docks, $2,648,002 58; service 100,500 
2. Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 7 The table of mail service for the year ending 
drography 377.560 00 the 30th of June, 1848, made up from the state 
; 


of the service, 


as it stood at the close of the year, 
exhibits, 


as compared with the table of 1847, an 
ir length of the routes in the Ucited 
States of 9 390 miles, and an increase on the 


3. Bureau of Construetion, Equip- 
ment and Repairs, 


3,975,900 00 
4. Bureau of Provision and Cloth- ` 


ing, . 686,200 00 amount of annual transportation of 2,124 680 

5. Bureau of Medicine and Sur- miles ; but a decrease in the cost of transporta- 

f gery, 38,500 00 | tion of 8 $12,145 
6. Miscellaneous, 1,105,708 00 There is, however, an inerenre in the cost 

Pensions, 93,000 00 of agencies to be deducied of 7,910 

8. Marine Corps, 337,976 80 5 


Leaving a balance of saving in the cost of 
our inland mails fur 1848, as compared 
wich 1847, of 3 

But the cost of foreign mails, 
for the first time in the 


— nes 
Total Navy Estimates, $8,858,867 38 


4,235 
which appears 
tables of this 


— . 
ARMY. 


year, is 100. 500 O 
LiruTENan'r TiLDEN.—The officers of the Court | And deducting from this the seving above 
Martial at Sault St. Marie deny, in a card pub-| stated 4.235 
lished in the New Orleans Picayune, the partici-| Leaves on excess of cost for 1848 over 
. . i ; 1847, of 896,265 
pation of Lieutenant Tilden in the murder of f i í 
Mr. Schoolcraft. It will be remembered that For this we have 2,124,680 miles more of an- 


-nual transportation of our inland mails, and the 
conveyance of our foreign mails every other 
of 3,8U0 miles and back. 

The new contracts made at 


Lieutenant Tilden was tried, with others, bya 
court martial in Mexico for burglary, and -the 
murder of Manuel Zorriza, in the city of Mexico, 
Convicted, and sentenced to be hung, but was sub. | 
quently pardoned by General Butler. 


his is a sa- 
Notwithstanding 
ihis reduction of Cos:, the service has been in- 
creased under the new contracts. The routes 
have been extended in distance 293 miles further, 
and in this way, and by greater frequency of 
trips, this section of Service has become greater 
than last year by 658,897 miles of annual trans- 


sisting of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, (fifteen 
regiments,) to be 8,787 non-commissioned officers 
and men. The actual force iu service, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men, is 8,458—leaving a 
deficiency of 329 to be recruited. The number of 
commissioned officers is 865, without including 


mechanics and laborers belonging to the ordnance | Poftation. Mite 
: 3 8. 
department, and now jn Service, is 495. The ac- On 181 July, 1845, the annual trangporta- 
> Companying returns show the number of regulars tion of the mails in the United States 
and volunteer troops in service at the ter.nina- anivunted to 37,634 269 
tion of the late War, as follows: On the 30th June, 1846, to 37,395,414 
: — 
Regulars. , Increase in service Over the preceding 
Commissioned officers 1,338) year > irks 1,764,145 
Non-commissioned officers and men 22,695 | On 30th June, 1847, amounted to 38,887,899 
i Ncreage over preceding year 1,489, 4-5 
On 3uth June, 1843, amounted to 41,012,579 
Aggregate regulars 24,033 Increase over Preceding year 2,124,680 
Volunteers. _ | Cortal increase for the three yearg 5,375,310 
Commissioned ocer ' 1,527 Butthe cost of the service was lessened as 
3 eo llows: eae. 
Non-commissioned cflicers and men ha : 
21,590 Cn Ist July, 1845, it Stood at 22.905 504 


On 30th June, 1846, do 2, 716.673 


Aggregate volunteers. 23,117 3 
Aggregate regulars and volunteers, 47,150 Reduction from the preceding year 158,831 


On 30th June, 1847, it stood ut 

eduction from the Preceding 
On 30th June, 1848, 
Reduction from the 


$2,453,001 
year 
it Stood ut $2,448 766 
Preceding year 


Of the regular force in service at the close of 
the war, (enlisted men,) 9,418 were recruited 
for five years, and 13,277 for the period of the 
war. 

Total reduction of cost in 3 years 

This is exclusive of the foreign mail ser vice 
performed in the last L 

The operations of the three years show that 
the mail service has been augmented fifteen per- 
cent., and its cost at the same lime diminished 
15 7 10 percent. 

The results of the mail leitings last spring, in 
the middle section, will add. to the service of the 
Current year, 658,897 miles more of annual 
transportation, while it makes a reduction from 
the cost of the year ending June 30, 1848, of 
861.674. 

The number of smal) contractors in the ser- 
Vice during the last year, was 4,017, and the num- 
ber of local and mail agents and mail messengers 


— t 


tober, and had left for Porto Grande on the 28th 
JaMESTOWN and Ports- 
MOUTH, had arrived at Porto Grande. 

Tre SABBATH iw THE Navy.—Hon. John Y., 
Mason, Secretary of the N avy, Says that chaplains 
have been appointed for the Navy, who regular- 
ly officiate at their several ports, and that it has 


8cCrale its sacredness, 


o > 


POSTMASTER G NERAL’S REPORT, 


248, connected with the service on railroads and 


steamboats, 

The service during the year has been per- 
ſormed by the contractors with commendutle 
zeal and activity. Yet no energy can prevent 
Occasional failures to deliver the mails in due 
time. In sections of the country where no 
tornpikes or McAdamized roads, or bridges over 
streams, exist, at certain seasons of the year 
failures are unavoidable, even on the most im- 
Proved and ‘best conducted routes. Unfavorable 
Wehather, ice, or snow on the railroads; storms 
Or fogs un the rivers, or slight accidents to the 
machinery, must delay the maiis. The Specd 
now given on them renders it seldom possible to 
This has-been, and always 


on the roads, 
necessary to be made to insure the -Prompt and 
punctual delivery of the mails. 

The foreign Service, during the past year, has 
been increased, by ən additional slèamer, the 
Hermann, being placed on the line between New 
York and Bremen, and monthly trips are now 
performed between those two cities with regu- 
larity. g 

On the 17th of October Jast, the Isabel was 
placed on the line between Charleston and Ha- 


Oregon. 

The Secretary of the Navy has likewise em- 
the line between Havana 
IS expected to sail Irom 
time for the mails to reuch 
Panama, and to be forwarded by the California 
to the territuries on the Pacific coast. This de- 


i | Partment has made a contract for the transporta- 
tion of the mails across the Isthmus, 


from Cha- 
Ses lo Ponauis; so that in future there will be a 
regular monthly mail from Charleston, by Hava. 
na, Chagres, and Panama, to Oregon. 

It is to be regretted that the Ocean Steam Na- 
Vvigation Company have not, as Jel, been able to 
comply fully with their contract for service be- 
tween New York and Bremen. But two Vessels, 
the Washington and Hermann, have as yet been 
Completed. The third, the Franklin, has been 
launched, and great exertions are making to have 
her finished und take tier place in the line. The 
fourth vessel, it is believed, has not been com- 
meticed, failure of the 
company to have their vessels ready for service 
lime specified in the contract, it isnot 
believed that the true policy or the interesis of 
the country would tequire any forfeiture of the 
contract, unfriendly to 
tbeir interests. The Breal exertions of the cum- 
pany lo comply with their contract, and to secure 
the best class of vessels suited to the purposes of 
the government, and such as would 
(he country—the great expense of such an un- 
dertak ing, the want of experience in this country 
in the construction of that Class of Vessels, the 
embarrassments they have had to encounter from 
Slate of Europe, and trom conftlic.- 
the importance of the ser- 
Counlry more intiu. ate ly 
and directly with the enlerprising and enlightens 
ed States of the German Confederation, would 
entitle them to the mudulgence of Congress, and 
the forbearance of the Department, 

Since the coutrsct was made with this compa. 
ny, others have been given from New Yoik to 

iverpoul, and frou New York to New Orleans, 
Upon much more favorable terms than were al- 
lowed them. The Jas: coulracts made by the 
Navy Department under the direction of Con- 
bless, are for the terms of ten years, and certain 
Sums of money advanced to aid in the completion 
of the vesscis. The Contract made with the 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company will last but 
five years, and no money paid them until after 
the performance of service, Similar liberality 
it was-hoped, would bave been extended to them, 
Having done so much without the aid ol goverg. 
ment. They were the pioneers in build e aie 
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class of vessels in this country, and no doubt 
sustained secious injury in constructing them, 
from the want of experience in such underta- 
kings. The importance of the service to be per- 
formed, in a commercial and political point of 
view, give them grounds to hope for the favora- 
ble cgnsideration of Congress. Similar advanta- 
ges extended to them would, it is believed, ena- 
ble them speedily to comply with their contract, 
aod give a direct and important connection with 
the central nations of Europe. The line of ves- 
sels directed to be established, under a contract 
with the Secretary of the Navy, between New 
York and New Orleans, will, it is believed, be 
useless as a means of transporting the mails be- 
tween those points. The land and steamboat 
routes over which the mail service is at present 
performed, is and will be so much more expedi- 
tious and certain than by that line, that the prin- 
cipal mails must be continued on them. But, if 
the contract could be so modified as to run daily 
between New York and Charleston, the great 


Southern mail, even from Philadelphia, might be 


sent by them to Charléston or Savannah, and 
forwarded with more expeditiomto New Orleans, 
than by the present routes. he tables of the 
first Assistant Postmaster General accompany 
this report, marked A. 
The number of post offices on the first July 
last, was 16,159, being an increase during the 
year of 1,013. The number of offices established 
was 1.309. The number discontinued 296. 
The number of postmasters appointed during 
the year was 4,121. Of thie number, 2,179 were 
appointed in consequence of resignations, 184 jn 
consequence of dealhs, 240 in consequence of 
changing sites of offices, 197 in consequence of 
removals, 3 in consequence of expiration of 
commissions which were not renewed, 14 in con 
sequence of commissions renewed, 5 in conse- 
quence of becoming Presidential appointments, 
and 1,309 in consequence of new offices. The num- 
ber of appointments made between the 4th of 
March. 1845, and Ist of July, 1848, was 13,507; 
of this number, the removals were 1,598; the 
balance were made in consequence of resiz- 
nations, deaths, changes of the sites of the offi- 
ces, or the establishment of new ones. Tne act 
of the 17th May, 1848, directing the accounts of 
posimasters from the lst January, 1847, to be 
re adjusted, and that they be allowed their com- 
missions by the quarter instead of tbe year, has 
been executed, and the sum of 5112, 213 44, has 
been paid to 5,136 posimasters. 
The gross revenue of the year ending on the 
30th June last, including $200,000 appropriated 
by the 12th section of tve act of 3d March, 
1847, for the postages of the government, and 
tbe further sum of $48,739 collected from and 
belonging to the accounts of preceding years, 
amounted to $4,371,077. This sum exceeds that 
of the preceding year $425,184, being a increase 
of 10 77-100 per cent; und exceeds the annual 
average of the nine years preceding the 1st July, 
1845, 56,453. 
The letter postage, including the 5200, 000 ap- 
propriated as above stated, amounted to $3,550,- 
804, exceeding that of the preceding year, 9295. 
791, being an increase at the rate of 9 09-100 
per cent. 
The newspaper postage forthe year, amounted 
lo $767,384, waking an increase of $124,174 
which is equal to 19 30-100 per cent. 4 
The following table exhibits the revenues, in- 
cluding the §2U0,0U0 appropriated for the pos- 
tages of the government, as well as the expen. 
ditures from ist July, 1845, to 30th June, 1848: 
. Revenue. Ex 
For y'r end’g June 30, 1846, $3,487,199 4,084,296 

Do do do 1847, 3,945,893 3.971, 310 
Do - do do 1848. 4,371,077 4, 326,850 

The expenditures for the year have been in- 
creased by the tollowing items, whith do not 
properly belong to it, viz: The sum allowed J. 

Graham for filling up the New York Post- 
office, by the act of 14th August, 1848, $49,787. 

The amount paid the Bremen line of steamers, 
since Ist July last, and charged in the accounts 
of last year, $33,338. The amount paid to Posi- 
masters as extra commissions siuce Ist January, 
1847, by the act of the 17th May, 1848, was 112,- 
213 44, two-fifths of which should be deducted 
from the expenses of the present year, 44,886— 

"$128,005; which makes the expenses properly 
-chargeable to the past year $4,198,845. This 
includes also the sum of 5100, Oo0, paid the Bre- 
men steamers during the year, while the income 
arising therefrom is reported to be $29,082 83. 
itis, however, perceived, but too late for cop- 


rection for this report, that the postages on mails, 
to and from England and France, are in part or 
wholly omitted. This exceeds the expenditure 
of the preceding year $227,535, and falls short 
of the annual average expenditure for nine years 
preceding the Ist July, 1845, $300,748. The 
gross revenue arising from pustages and fines, 
excluding those arising from miscellaneous 
sources, as well as the 9200, 000 appropriated 
for the postages of the 


Executive Department, for the year end- 


ing 30th June, 1848, amounted to $4,117,761 
From the sume sources the year prece- 

ding 3,832,659 

Increase i 285,072 


— making $7 43 per cent. increase. 
If the revenue from the same sources shall increase 

during the present year at the rate of six per cent., 

the proceeds will be : 84, 364,826 
To this may be added the amount due 
from the treasary for mail services 
from 4th March, 1847; 10. 30th June, 
1849, appropriated by 12th section of 


act of 1847, 465,555 
Means applicable to the present year, $4,830,381 
Leaving a surplus over the estimated expenditures 

tor the current year, 8428. 336 


If the revenue for the year ending 30th June, 1850, 
shall increase at the rate of five per cent. upon the 
estimated revenue of 1849, the amount 


wil $4,583,063 
Add surplus of 1849, 428,336 
Ao 5 ſor e of go- 200,000 
Estimated means for 1850. l $5,211,404 
e properly chargeable on the gabi sit 


These will be increased during the present 
year by the following items : a 


Steamers from Charleston to Havana 


three quarters, $37,500 
California and Oregon agent, 3,200 
Additional railroad service and agents, 37,500 
Ship Hermann, belonging to the Bremen ` 
line, : 100,000 
Miscellaneous, 25,000 
Expenditures for the year 1849, $4.402,045 
Estimated means of 1849, 4,830,381 
Surplus, 428.336 
The estimated expenditures of 1849, 4. 402,045 


This sum will be increased 
by the following items: 
Service on new post routes and railroads, $100,000 
Two additional steamers on the Panama PE, 


for the year 1850 


line, : 
Charleston and Havana service, one 


uarter, not included in 1849, 12,500 
Additional appropriation for Florida, 5,000 
California and Oregon i for fi ve 

months, not included in 1849, å 2,300 
Miscellaneous, 25,000 
Estimated expenditures of 1850, 84.746.845 
Estimated means of 1850, 8,211,407 

Surplus for 1850, 8464, 562 


There has accrued to the Post- office revenue, 
under the 12th section of the act of the 3d March, 
1847, the fullowing sums, viz: 


From 4th March to 30th Jane, 1847, $65,555 
0 do 1848, 200,000 

From 4th March to 30th June, 1849, 200 000 
i @465,555 
Estimated surplus 30th June, 1849, 428, 336 
837.219 


It will be seen that, notwithstanding the very 
large sums estimated for foreign service, as well 
as the additional serviee required in the United 
States, the revenue of the Department unaided 
by the appropriation of that act, will be equal to 
the expenditure, except the sum of $37,219, at 
the close of the present year. 

This statement of the operations of the act of 
1845, upon the service and finances of the De- 
partment, eonfirms the opinion expressed in my 
lats sonual report— 

“That the present low rates of postage will not 
only produce revenue enoegh to meet the ex- 
penditures, but leave a considerable surplus an- 
nually to be applied-to the extension of the mo il 
service, or would justify a still further reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage.” 

Notwithstanding the great inerease of the ser- 
vice, during the last year, inland, as well as fo- 
reign, there was found, at the close of the year, 
a surplus of $172,232 beyond the expenses pro- 
periy chargeable upon it. i 


Accompanying this report, marked B, will be 
found that of the Auditor for the Post ofice De- 
partment, made at my request. 

The energy and zeal of the officers engaged in 
the collection and disbursement of all the funds 
of tbe department, as weil as the punctuality 
and promptitude of postmasters in making pay- 
ments and settling their accounts, deserve the 
highest commendaticn. ; 

It appears that from the first dey of July, 
1845, until the 30th of June, 1848, the revenue, 
exclusive of the annual appropriation of $200,-_ 
000 for services rendered the government, 
amounted to $11,538,614. The whole has been 
collected exeept the following sums: : 


Of the amount due June, 30, 1846, the sum of 86, 
" ss 1847, U 5 
1848, 


162 
056 

26.714 
$37,932 

More than half the sum reported for the last 
year will be probably collected within the next 
three months. $ 

The balance yet due is less than one-third of 
one per cent. on the whole emount. 

The last year’s accounts have been generally 
collected without a resort to the courts of jus- 
lice. Suits have been ordered in ninety-one 
cases involving only the sum of 83,271 ; whilst, 
during the same period, one hundred and eight 
cases, formerly pending, have been settled, and 
the money paid, amounting to $10,655. This 
large sum collected within the three years, has 
been disbursed without the loss of a single dol- 
lar, in payment of public creditors, in due and 
proper time, it is believed, without an exception. 

Prior to the 1st of July, 1845, there were debts 
due the Department, many of long standing, 
amounting to $319,880. Of this sum there has 
been collected within the past year $10,809, and 
credits allowed upon the settlement of accounts 
of $51,710, leaving yet a balance due the De- 
partment of $257,361. A very large proportion 
of this sum will be probably lost. 

The present rates of postage will afford ample 
means to meet the expenditure and probable in- 
crease of the service, and leave a surplus, that 
will in a few years enable the Department to 
repay the Treasury the amount received from it 
since the passage of the act in 1845. 

Under these circumstances, shall a further re- 
duction of the postage be made? The means 
which a well digested mail system affords, of a 
rapid interchange of ideas between different and 
distant sections of the country, and the conse- 
quent increase of knowledge ; its influence upon 
society, but little, if any, less than that of prin- 
ling; its importance to every interest, social, 
comwmercial, and political, would justify the an- 
swer that a lower rate of postage should be 
adopted, if it can be done without a departure 
from that.principle heretofore maintained in the 
coontry—that this department should be sus- 
tained from its own resources. 

A system so intimately connected with all 
other interests, and the happiness and prosperity 
of the people—so diversified in ils operations, so 
minute in its details, requires a careful examina- 
lion of any suggestions for its improvement, and 
the adoption of such only as experience proves 
will be useful to the citizens, and render it more 
perfect. , 

The importance as well as a general desire for 
a cheap postage system, has attracted much of 
public allention to the subject, not only in this, 
but other countries, within the last few years. 
To secure this object*in most countries it is pla- 
ced under the control of the government, though, 
perhaps, not strictly one of its attributes. Had 
it been left to private enterprise, the more weal- 
thy and populous portions of the community 
would no doubt have been amply provided for, 
but others, less favored, would have been left 
destitule of the means of diffusing intelligence 
among the people. Of so much importance was 
a well regulated system esteemed by those who 
framed the constitution of the United States, that 
even the States were not permitted to have any 
control over it, lest the diversity of legislation 
should destroy its uniformity and regularity, and 
impair its usefulness. It may, indeed, be ques- 
tioned whether a free government over such ex- 
tensive territories as those of the United States 
could be maintained without it. The perfection 
of every such system consists in the cheapness, 
speed, and security with which communications 
are interchanged ‘between different and distant 
portions of the community, or between different 
nations. | ý 
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Whatever may he the system adopted, the principle was not entirely abandoned by the act 
of 


been realized. It was confidently believed that 
1845, though much simplified and improved, 


by such a reduction in the rates of postage, the 
business of the expresses would be made Un pro- 
J fitable, and be abandoned. This has not been 


the case. The business, it is believed, between 
That it should be collected of those who enjoy rates, prior to the passage of that act were too high | the Principal ciues, is continued with much ac- 


the benefits of the system by a charge on the for the purposes of revenue. For a series of years tivity, and the revenue seriously impaired by it. 
matter conveyed in the mails, is 80 obviously Prior to that lime, the expenditures regularly ex- In a recent number of the Pathfinder, published 
ceeded the income, exhibiting an annual average | in Boston, the names of two hundred and thirty. 
hee deficiency of abont $125,000 for the eight years | five cities and villages are given, which are re- 
condition in life does not enable them to partici. preceding the passage of the act. These defi- gularly supplied by express men with packages 
pate in its advantages, should be called on by ciencies occurred while the transportation gradu- | from that city, and most of them, doubtless, con- 
other modes of taxation to contribute to its sup- veying letters regularly out of the mails. The 
i i penalties now imposed by law are sufficient for 
their Suppression, if Proper means were placed 
in the hands of the Department for their detec- 
tion; but it is believed that no rate of postage 
which would cover the expenses of the system, 
could be adopted, sufficiently low to induce them 
to abandon ii. 

In settling the rates of postage, it is not unim. 
portant to have them correspond with the current 
aud legal coins of the United States. The fewer 
the rates, the more convenient to the postmasters 
in performing their duties in their offices, and 
less liable to err in keeping their accounts, and 
sellling them with the Department. 

Simplicity in the rates, as well as in the mode 
of keeping their accounts, will promote cheapness 
as well as regularity in ine transportation aud de- 
livery of the mails. 

For the purpose of taxation, the matter con- 
veyed in the mails should be Classified as fol- 
lows :— 

| First—Letter postage should embrace all writ- 
ten communications, under seal or not, and each 
sealed packet or package. This class is compo- 
sed of private confidential communications, often 
containing articles of value, partaking more of 
individual than public interest, requiring more 
care in their preservation, more labor in stamp- 
ing, packing, and enveloping, than printed mat- 
ler, and are always forwarded under lock and 

key; and should therefore be charged ata higher 
rate. A uniform rate of five cents, for each half 
ounce or fraction under, would be as low, in the 
Opinion of the undersigned. as they could be made 

consistently with the principles above stated. 

Second—Newspapers. This class hes always 
been esteemed of so much importance to the 
public, as the best means of disseminating intel- 


not seem either just or fair, that those whose 


This result may be mainly attributed to two 
causes: First, the multiplication of railroads and 
steamboat lines augmented the expense of the 
mail transportation froin $404,123, in 1838, to 
$843,430 on the 30th of June, 1845; more than 
double the former mail Pay, whilst to individuals 
the expenses of transportation were diminished 
more than half. Second, the high rates of pos- 
tage and the reduced fare for travel enabled the 
express as to enter into competition with the De. 
partment, by conveying letters out of the mails. 
This business was extensively Carried on, not- 
withstanding the severe penalties of the law, and 
the energetic and determined efforts of the De- 
“| partment to enforce them. 

The act of 1845 reduced the rates of postage 
More than One-half, and Substituted the hali- 
ounce for a single letter, in heu of the single 
piece of paper. 

At the close of the first year, 30th June, 1846, 
the deficiency proved much less than was expec- 
ted, only amounting to 8597 098, and atthe end 
of the second year only to $25,417, while at the 
end of the third year there was found a surplus 
of 5172, 232 beyond the proper expenses of the 
Jer, notwithstanding the very great increase in 
the service in each of the years. This was cau- 
sed not only by an increase of the revenue, but 
by a reduction of the expenditures nearly equal- 
ing the increase. That, however, exceeded the 
expectation of the friends of the act. 

The increased business in the offices, and the 
improvement of the revenue under the present 
rales of postage, leads to the conclusion that the 


and just. 
A large number of the people have little or no 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with 


letter or package Conveyed in the wails. In a 


eine like ours, extending from the Atlantic 
to the 


ly mail, the cost of transportation must neces- 
sarily vary, and Change as often as new contracts 
have to be made. In no two sections of the 
country, probably on no two mail roules, would 
the cosi of irausportation be the same. 

A short time Since, the mail was transported 

aily over one toute, seventy-four miles, in four 
horse Post-coaches, at the rate of five cents 
per annum. On the other routes similar ser- 
vice will cost 850 tu 52000. In all such cases, 


out regard to weight, which is unjust io ine pub- 
lishers, as well as the Public ; and there is no sa- 
tisfactory reasun why they shouid not be charged 
by weight, as well as leilers and other sealed 
packages. This would lead to a discontinuance 
of the practice of depositing newspapers ia the 
mails belore they are dry, which renders’ them 
more liable to injury, and their weight is greatly 
increased from the dampness of the Paper. A 
uniform rate of one cent upon each ounce or 
ſrschon under it, would be more Just, and proba- 
bly yield as much revenue as the present rates. 

Third All other printed matter, of whatever 
nature or kind, should be rated with double news 
paper posiage. Letters containing articles of va- 
Jue, upon the application, of the Writer, should 
be registered, and a receipt taken for the delive- 
ry, sind triple letter postage charged. 

The principles suggested for regulating the ia- 
land postage, apply with equal jorce to the fo- 
reigu, except that the service is much more ex 
pensive, and would require an increased rate · 
Uniformity in the rate is not less important ip 
the one than in the other. Fhe Dumber and 
different amount of rates now charged by law, 
are very inconvenient to the publie, as well as 
to the officers, in the discharge of their duties. 
Forty cents are now charged to or from Califor- 
nia and Oregon ; thirty cents to or from Pana- 
ina ; twenty-four cents to Eu rope; twenty cenis 
to Chagres; twelve and a half cenis to Havana; 
six cents when delivered at the ports of landing ; 
two cents in addition to the regular postage, 
when taken in the mails; ono cent to tbe post- 
master when sent out of the country. Ii is be- 
lieved that one uniform rate ol fifteen cents 
might be advantageously adopted fur the foreign 
postage, aod made applicable to our Territories 
on the Pacific, and produce more revenue than 
the charges now made. ‘Fhe commercial inte- 
rests of the country, the social and friendly in- 
lercourse now existing, and daily increasing be- 
tween the sitizens of the United States and the 
People of other ranntrine eee ia E X 


annual report an estimate was made of the pay- 
ing letters which passed through the mails for 
the year ending 30ih June, 1847. This was 
founded upon the revenues of the preceding 
year, and tbe October returas of 1845, which 
had been made in pursuance of a resolution of 
Congress. From this it appeared that the num- 
ber of letters Paying postage, including Ship and 
steamboat letters, Ship letters forwarded in the 
mails, drop-letters, aud printed circulars, a moun- 
ted to 52, 173,480. An estimate upon the same 
Principle, for tne year ending the 3Uth June last, 
would give as the number of Paying letters 58,- 
069,075. T'he October relurns showed that over 
one-fourth and less than one-third of the letter 


the route, the chances of competition, cost of 
supplies, &c., as well as upon the distance. The 
expense of receiving, forwarding, and delivery 
wili slightly increase the Cost of cach, accordiuy 


to the distance it is conveyed, or the nun. ber of This, taken as the basis of Calculation, would 


close of the present year, there would be a loss 
of 715,187 to be supphe ] trom sume other source 
during the next year. 

Jt can scarcely be doubted that, with the sur- 
plus expected, at the close of the present year, 


the several sections of the Union, the distance to 


© conveyed, the ex pense in the offices, of re- well as (he saving on dead letters if pre-payment 


should be required, and the two cents that are 
paid for advertising, and for the delivery of free 
letters, would enable the department to meet its 
expenditures from its own resources on the 3Uth 
of June, 1850. If, alter that time, the business 


Will be the expense of the whole sysiem com- 
pared with the revenue, and the adoption of 
buch a rate as eX perience shows to be enough to 
make the one meet the other, approaching as 


not be embarrassed for the waut of means to 
meet any probable increase in the service, 

One other consequence, expected by the friends 
of the act of 1845, and Which was relied on as a 
Certain means of improving the revenue, has not 


distance they were conveyed, as if that was the 
Principal element in estimating the cost, The 


a 


gw- 
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moted by the adoption of that, or some one rate 
less thin is at present charged. This would pro- 
bably soon be adopted by other countries hav- 
ing steamers engaged in similar service. News- 
papers and other printed matter sent from or re- 
celvedintothe United States, might. be rated 
with double the inland postage on similar maila- 
ble matter. 

In addition, the Post Office Department, under 
the directions of the President, should have 
power to raise or lower tnese rates of postage 
whenever it becomes necessary, on account ol 
the competition from other countries, and to im- 
pose restrictions upon the vessels of any foreign 
nation. When such powers are given to the post 
Offices in other countries, such restrictions may 
be imposed, when Congress is not in session, as 
may deprive the vessels of the United States of 
any participation in carrying letters. This was 
done by an order from the Lords of the Treasu- 
ry, in Great Britain, on the 9th of June, 1847, 
preceding the arrival of the Washington at 
Southampton, and-which had the effect to de- 
prive that vessel of any reasonable share of the 
business between this country and England or 
France. That order remained in force more 
than a year, against all our remonstrances, be- 
fore a law could be passed to meet the emer- 
gency. 

li the proposed reductions are. to be made, 
and the Department required to sustain itself, 
it is indispensable (hat the franking privilege 
should be abolished... It is now greater and more 
exclusively used than at any former period; and 
as the privilege is enlarged, the abuses under it 
increase. The immense mass of free matter 
sent through the mails necessarily requires a 
higher and more expensive grade of service, to 
enable the contractors to transport it. It is not 
unusual for coach service to be demanded on 
ruutes, yielding comparatively nothing, fur the 
transportation of puolic documents aad other 
free matter. Over one route a double line ol 
fouc-horse post coaches has become indispensable. 
Some estimate may be formed of the additional 
expense of transportation, from the fact reported 
from the cıty post office, that in seven days, from 
the 6th until the 12:h day of August last, inclu- 
sive, 450 bags of free matter, weighing 35,550 
pounds, averaging daily 5, 078 pounds, passed 
through this office. — 

Upon inquiry, it appears that, between the Ist 
of Dec. and the lst of Oct. last, there was sent 
from the two houses df Congress, through the 
mails, about ive millions of copies of speeches 
and other matter, weighing under two ounces, and 
about one hundred aud seventy-seven thousand 
public documents, besides the letters written by 
the members of the House of Representatives; 
and (here remained to be forwarded wore than one 
half of the public documents ordered to be prin- 
ted at the last session. Such a mass of matier 
thrown upon the mails, must necessarily add to 


the cost of transportation, retard the progress of 


the mails, and produce a great propostiou of the 
failures that are made on the unimproved routes 
in the newer sections of the country. But this 
ls not all: the Department is compelled to pay 
the postmasters, Whose compensation does uot 
exceed 52,000 per annum, (wo cents for the de- 
` livery of each free letter or document. A large 
proportion of the documents and papers thus 
seul free, are, it is believed, seldom read, and 1 
read, but of lutle public interest, and worse than 
useless; inas nuch as the exercise of the privi- 
lege to the extent pow practiced, tends to pre- 
vent, il it does not materially interfere with, 
the circulation of the village newspapers in their 
respeetive localities. This subject has been so 
forcibly presented to thé House in the Report of 
the Committee of. Pust-offices and Post-roads, at 
the last session, and several other Reports pre- 
vious to that time, that it is not deemed neces- 
sary to enlarge upon it at this time. edi 
Whether the, suggestions for the modifications 
of the act of 1845 be adopted or not, all matter 
sent in the mails should be pre-paid. ‘Ibis wight 
indemnily the Department Jor ine great loss sus- 
tained for the transmission of letters not taken 
{rom the offices. Near two millions of dead let. 
ters are annually returned to the Department, 
upon which it, not only loses the postage, but 
pays two cents each for advertising; and this is 
ju addition to the expense incurred in opening 
and returning those of value to the writers, and 
destroying thuse of no value. Newspapers, pe- 
riodiculs, pamphlets, and essays of various kinds, 
probably not less in number than the dead letters, 
are sent to the offices and never called for, or if 


called for, refused, and remain as dead matter in 
them. From a careful examination, it has 


been ascertained that 52,000 annually are recei- the Senate. 


ved and remain as dead matter in the office at 
New Vork; at Boston and Baltimore about 10,- 


000 annually, and at Mes Wee about 20,000. 


lf each office averaged bub one daily, a low 


estimate, the whole number in a year would be 


5,898 035, which, at the rate of one cent, would 
be $58,890. If pre-payment be not required, 
then dead letters, papers and painphiets should be 
returned to the writers or publishers, aud the 
payment of double postage, as well as the cost oſ 
advertising, be required of them. But little in- 


convenience would be felt by the public since 


the adoption of adhesive stamps as the evidence 


of pre-payment of letters. Their use would soon 


become general, if authority was givén to sell 
(bem at a slight per cent. discount at the Depart- 
ment, so as to make it an object to stationers and 
other traders to keep them on hand for the acco- 
modation of the public. 

The pre-payment of official communications 
from the executive branch of the government is 
now made by a specific appropristion annually. 
Similar provisions might be made by the legisla- 
tive branch, or a specific sum allowed each mem- 
ber to cover official communications to and from 
him. 

The pre-payment of mailable matter, at the 
proposed low rates, would nat, it is believed, ma- 
terially diminish the number of letters sent in 
the mails; and in connection with the general use 
ol the adhesive stumps, will simplify the transac. 
tion of business in the offices, the seltiement of 
their accounts, and conceutrate the funds of the 
Department at the centre of. business in the dif- 
tereut sections of the Union, where the money is 
needed, and in a great degree avoid the hazards 
ineident to the collection and transmission of 
funds to the places where they can be made 
available. l 


act of 1846, have been mace in my former re- 
poris, Which I deem it unnecessary to repeat. 

It may not be inappropriate to remark, that 
those connected- with administrative duties of 
this departiment could not but have observed 
that there has been for some years past, a 
strong feeling pervading: the country, that the 
system has been conducted by an organized 
corps, extendiug throughout the Uuion, into 
every neighborhood, under the control of politi- 
cians, at the seat of government, wieided with 


tho view of promoting party purposes and party 


organization, rather (hao the business and social 
interests ıt was created to advance; that the of- 
fices were bestowed as the reward of partizan 
sefvices, rather than from the merit and qualiſi- 
cations of inose selected; and that each Presi- 
dential contest is to produce a new distribution 
of the offices, and hence embitiered political 
contests are excited in almost every neighbor- 
hood, demoralizing in their tendencies, and in- 


Juriously affecting the purity of elections. 
Whilst such apprehensions .are entertained by 


a respectable portiou of the community, a want 
of contidence in the honesty and correctness of 
the officers, however pure and upright in their 
conduct, soon shows itself, seriously injuring the 
business of. the offices and bringing discredit on 
ihe system ap are The post-oflice system was 
designed for business purposes, for the cultiva- 
tion of the social and {friendly feelings among the 
citizens of the different sections of the Union, 
and should be in uo wise connected with the par- 
ty politics of the day. ‘This will give that degree 
of confidence in ils agents necessary to render it 
the most usefnl to the pedple. ‘There does not 
seem any reason why the business and social 
agent of the people, should be more connected 
with them, than the officers of the courts of jus- 
tice, or the. accounting officers of the govern- 
ment—uif it were believed that the latter officers. 
performed, the duties assigned to them witha 
view to the advancement of party purposes, pub- 
lic opinion would soon. correct the evil—if the 
post-office were alike exempt from political in- 
fluence and party contests, public confidence 
would be maintained, and the best interests of 
the system promoted. 

li may be well worthy of consideration, if 
these objects would not be advanced, should the 
Postemaster General be nominated by the Pre- 
sident to the Senate for a specifo term of years, 
be separated from the Cabinet, and only remo- 
vable by impeachment; and tbe appointment of 
the principal subordinate officers for a like term 


of years, de given to him, and to provide that no 


Other suggestions for the improvement of the 


removal should be made, except for good and 
sufficient eause, to be reported to each session of“ 
CAVE JOHNSON, 

- Postmaster General. 

Tre Ponlic Domain.—The following are 
gathered from the annual report of the General 
Land Office, accompanying the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Public Domain lies in twelve States— 
Ohio, Indiana, lilinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisianas, Michigan, Arkansas, Wis- 
consin, lowa and Florida, and in the Northern 
and Western territories It covers, according 
to estimate, 1,584,243,200 acres, of which up to 
the.30th September last about 142,026,003 acres 
had been disposed of, leaving unsold 1, 442, 217. 
197 acres. hn tbe new States it lies in large 
hed in the older States, it 1s in detached par- 
cels. 

1. The first branch of the report relates to the 
survey and disposal. of the public lands in tbe se- 
veral States. . 

Ohio.—The whole of the public domain in, 
this State has been surveyed, amounting to 257 
576 960 acres. There are two land offices, one 
at Chilicothe and the other at Defiance. All the 
lands have been offered at sale, and the amount 
still undisposed of is 875,465 acres. : 

Indiana.— The area of public lands in this State 
is 21.637,700 acres. The whole has been sur- 
veyed and offered for sale. There is still 3,572,- 
645 acres unsold. 

Illinois.—The area of this State is 35,458,569 
acres. ‘The whole has been surveyed, proclaimed 
and offered for sale. There stall remains 15,693,- 
076 unsold. 

Wisconsin. The area in this State is 34,511,- 
360 acres, of which 14,352,879 has been sur- 
veyed, and 1.344, 000 more will be during the 
year, 28,863,763 acres are still unsold. 

Iowa.—The boundaries of this State include 
32,584,960 acres, of which 14,806,381 have been 
surveyed, and of the balance it is believed that 
2,240,000 acres will be surveyed in the ensuing 
year.. The greater part of the unsold land lies 
between Brown and Sullivan's line, and cannot 
be sold until the boundary question between Mis- 
souri and Jowa, pending in the U. S. Supreme 
Court, shall have been settled. The amount un- 
sold is 29,868,038 acre. . 

Missouri —The whole extent of lands in this 
State is 43,123,200 acres, of which 41,486,537 
have been surveyed. Of the remainder, it is 
believed that 1,200,000 acres will be surveyed 
during thenext year. All the disposable land 
has been proclaimed and offered at sale, and adopt- 
ing Sullivan’s line as the northern boundary, 
there are 29,766,740 acres unsold. 

Arkansas.-—The surveys of the whole of the 
public lands, amounting to 33,406,720 acres, 
have been completed; 27,669,220 are still un- 
sold. l 

Louisiana.—The area of this State is 29,715,- 
840 acres, of which 20,343,442 acres” have been 
surveyed, and of the balance, it is believed 336,- 
000 acres will be surveyed during the year. 
Great difficulties have been encountered from 
the defects and errors in the early surveys. 
Many districts have to be re-aurveyed. There 
remain 23,677,775 acres still unsold. 

Mississippi.— In this State, having 30,174,080 
acres, the whole have been surveyed, and returns 
made; 11.815,040 acres remain unsold. 

Alabama.—T be lands in this State, embracing 

32,462,080 acres, have all been surveyed; 17,- 
516,346 remain the property of the govern- 
ment. ; 
Fiorida.— The area in ibis State is 37,931,520. 
acres; of which 15,032,052 acres have been sur- 
veyed. During the next year it is expected that 
2,240,000 more will be surveyed. There now 
remains 36,137,137 acres unsold. Great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in locating private 
claims in this State. Surveys of such claims 
have been made under authority of Congress by 
deputies. The survey of the islands, keys and 
other Jands, in South Florida, also authorized by 
Congress, has been entrusted io the Coast Sur- 
vey. ° 

4 compliment is paid in the Report, to the 
Surveyor-General, for the ability and zeal with 
which be has carried out the views of the office, 
and the surveys, it is believed, have been faith- 
fully and correctly executed. The Report re- 
commends the establishment of a Surveyor-Gene- 
ral’s office in Oregon, a commission to adjudi- 
cale the private claims in California and New 
Mexico, and subsequently the establishment of 
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a Surveyor’s office there also; the surveying 
system should also be extended to those Terri- 
tories and Nebraska. 

The surveys in Arkansas and Missouri are to 
be closed on the boundary line eatablished by 
Congress, February 15, 1848. Wolf's Island ‘in 
the Mississippi, is to be deemed part of Missouri. 
The boundary between Missouri and lowa is 
still in dispute, before the U. 8. Supreme Court; 
on those between Arkansas and Louisiana, and 
between Georgia and Florida, no action has been 
taken. They ought to be settled at once. 

Il. The second division of the Report relates 
to Private Land Claims. 

Claims of this sort, growing out of disputed or 
unsettled boundaries, are scattered over the 
whole domain, showing the progress of settle- 
ment, but embarrassing the proceedings of the 
ottico. Authority is asked for the Department to 
order the location of them under certain circum- 
stances and conditions, and to adjust conflicting 
individual claims. Power is also asked to in- 
Veoligate sundry claims of this sort in Louisiana. 
Attention is asked to the propriety of selling 
ccrtain Jots at Sault St. Marie at public auc- 
tion. i 

The archives of the State of Fiorida have 
been confided to tbe Surveyor General at St. 
Augustine. 

Farther legislation in regard to Oregon is 
called fur, in order to establish a tribunal for the 
adjustment of claims and to empower the hol- 
ders of land here to exercise control over it. 
The rights of private property conferred there 
by the territorial government, and in New Mexico 
by the government now superseded, having 
been annulled, confirmatory action by Congress 
is needed. 

Events have shown that it was fortunate for 
the U. States that the colonization grant sought 
by Macnamara from the Mexican Government 
of 3,000 square leagues, between the San Joa- 
guin and the Sierra Madre, was frustrated. 
The Californian authorities, just before the U. 
Statcs flag was raised there, sold large tracts of 
Jand at merely nominal prices to foreigners as 
well as residents, and made very large grants 
hastily and without proper legal forms. Legal 
provision should be made at once for annulling 
them. 

The grant of school lands to Oregon should 
be extended to New Mexico and California. 
The people of these new regions have a right to 
expect the early settlement of claims, the gra- 
dual extinguishment of Indian titles, the estab- 
lishment of surveying departments, the exten- 
sion of our surveying system over their Jands, 
and the opening ot othices for selling the pubtic 
domain. 

It is suggested that a superintendent, with a 
corps of surveyors, should be appointed to exa- 
mine the mineral sections and survey them into 


tracts of say ten acres each, for persons desirous |- 


of making mineral explorations; to fix a rea- 
sonable minimum price, with the right of pre- 
emption after exposure to public sale. 

III. The third brauch of the Report relates to 
Indian Reservations. . 

The business in this department is steadily pro- 
gressing. In the Chickasaw cession, which em- 
braces 6,718,586 acres, alter satisfying the re- 
serves, which cover over a third, the rest has 
been offered for sale; 23,800 patents have been 
made out for sales. 

IV. The Proclamations of Land Sales during the 
year have embraced the fullowiug amounts: 


Acres. Acres, 

In Michigan, 2,662,218 In Arkansas, 937,864 
Wisconsin, 877.963 Louisiana, 281,901 
lowa, 1,925,317 Florida, 1,361,369 
Missouri, 1,410,049 — 
Total, 9,459,741 


The quantity surveyed and prepared for mar- 
kel, bui which cannot yet be offered, is 4,716,375 
acres. The quantity estimated for survey ex- 
pected to be closed during the next year is 9, 113, 
400 acres. 

During the year 1847 there was sold of the 
public lands 2,521, 305 acres, for which there 
was received, in cash $3,201,284; in treasury 
notes $20,452; in treasurer’s receipts $72; in 
military land scrip 85, 196, in forfeited land stock 
$92, and in Choctaw certificates 869,806 - ma- 
king a total of 83, 596, 404. : 

During the first three quarters of 1848 there 
was sold 1,448,240 acres, for which there was 
received a total of $2,030,688. There has been 
located with Choctaw certificates, distinct from 

cue ordinary sales, from July 1 to Dec. 12, 1847, 
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of 1848, 42,083, and in Oct, 1848, 3,216. There 


ring the first three 
Mexican war warra 


200. 


550 acres. 


1848, 43,174, embracing 6,505,960 acres. 


to be issued. ‘The average number of warrants 


required for this service. Probably 10,000 or 


that time. 


surveyed and brought into the market. The fal- 
ling off in receipts is owing to the fact that many 


instead of cash. 


4,000,000, for the year 1850. 

The compensation allowed to the district land 
officers for locating these warrants, is found to be 
inadequate. It is recommended that they be al. 


is issued 


ber of acres selected and located by each, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury up 
to Nov. 30, 1848, and che residue not as yet se- 
lected and finally located, to which each of ‘said 
States is entitled respectively: 


Showing that the aggregate amount to which 
said States were originatly entitled under the 


tity already selected, located and approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 2,421,722 41 000 
acres ; the quantity selected, but the locations 
of which have been suspended for farther exami- 
nation, 391,319 99-100 acres; and the quantity 
to which said States are yet entitled on ttre 30th 
of November, 1848, 1,745,186 51-100 acres, in- 
cluding the cases of location held up for far- 
ther examination, and which have not been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

VI. la regard to Suspended Entries, since the 
last report the following cases have been adjudi- 
cated favorable to the claimants: 


55,903 acres, and during the first three quarters 


have been located with bounty land warrants: 
under the act of 1842, for services during the 
war of 1812, during 1847, 37,440 acres, and du- 

rters of 1848, 3,840. With 
s here were entered during 
1847, 250,320 acres, and in 1848, so far, 1,525,- 


Ihe total amount of public lands disposed of 
in the periods aforesaid, is thus seen to be 5,887,- 


Since March 19, 1847, (the date of the first,) 
there have heen issued 39,825 Mexican war war- 
rants fur 160 acres eacti—lor 6,372,000 acres— 
2,349 of 40 acres each—for 133,960 acres—mak- 
ing the whole number issued up to Nov. 30, 
The 
whole number of regulars and volunteers enti- 
titled to bounty land is about 90,000. The num- 
ber of warrants issued by the Commissioner of 
Pensions is 43,174, so that about 46,826 remaio 


issued per day by the Commissioner of Pensions 
is from 150 to 200—so that abouta year will be 


15, 000, however, will not be presented within 


The estimated receipts in cash for sales of 
public lands during 1849, are 82,834. 700, and fur 
1850, $2,407,500, provided the usual quantity is 


tracts are located with Mexican war wairants 


It is estimated that 15,000 warrants, covering 
2,400 000 acres, will be located during the bal- 
ance of the current year; and 25,000, embracing 


lowed the same per centage as for casb entries, 
except when located for the soldier to whom it 


V. State Selections.—The following statement 
shows the quantity of land to which each of the 
new Slates was entitled, under the 8th section of 
the act of Congress of Sept. 4, 1841; the num- 
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Arkansas 500,000 00 490.869 46 9,130 54 
Missouri 500,000 00 497,997 62 1.002 38 
Louisiana 500.000 00 245.671 38 254,628 62 
IIhinois 209.085 50 209.060 05 25 45 
Michigan 500.000 OU 492,914 07 7.085 93 
Alabama 97,469 17 none. - 97,469 17 
Florida 499,990 00 none. 499,990 00 
Iowa 500,000 00 5,866 39 494.133 6l 
Mississippi 600,000 00 478.643 20 21,356 80 
Wisconsin 360,361 01 none « 360,364 01 


Total acres 4,166,908 68 2,421,722 17 1,745,186 51 


act referred to, was 4,166 908 acres; the quan- 


. Acres 

In Mississippi 6 pre-emption entries 500 
Louisiana 32 pre-empuon entries 4,160 

9 private entries 1.920 

Missouri 1659 pre-emption entries 20,640 

11 private entries 1.120 

Arkansas 12 preemption entries 1.520 

9 private entries 1,760 

Wisconsin 2 pre-emption entries 160 
558 private entries 46, 800 


Florida 6 pre-emption entries 480 
Indiana 1 pre-einptiun entry 80 
Total eonfirm'd 807 embracing 79,200 
Rejected 2 m Wisconsin 160 


VII. In regard tothe number of Patents en- 
grossed, &c., the following statement is made: 

The number of cash system Patents engrossed, 
recorded and transmitted on account of ordinary 
sales, is 134,500. . 

The number for private land claims, Indian 
reservations and Chickasaw Indian sales, is 1622. 

The number upon located bounty lond war- 
rants for services in the war of 1812, is 257. 

The number of Virginia military patents, in 
the Virginia military reservation in Ohio, 1s 375. 

The number on locations made with Mexican 
war warrants, 5,005. 

Making the total number 141, 756. 

The number of copies or exemplifications per- 
mitted to applicants, for the various branches 
during the year, was 1413. 

VIII. There are three military districts in 
Ohio, originally carved out of the North- West 
Territory, set apart for services rendered during 
the Revolutionary war. ; 

1. The U. S. Military District contained origi- 
nally 2,514,867 acres, of which there is now un- 
diposed of only 16,710 acres. | 

2. The Canadian and Nova Scotia Refugee 
Land District originally covered 97,930 acres, 
set apart for refugees from those British Provin- 
ces, of which only 1,0c2 acres are sfill vacant. 

3. The Virginia Military District contained 
originally over tonr millions acres, reserved by 
the State of Virginia in her session for satisfy- 
ing the claims of her own officers and soldiers. 
About 175,000 acres of this tract is still vacant. 

IX. Of the Lead Minerat Land entries in the 
Mineral Point District uin Wisconsin, 540 of tLe 
556 entries, ordered to be investigated Jor fraud, 
have been confirmed. 

The sales of lands in the Copper Diatricis have 
fallen short of expectations. lu the Lake Supe- 
rior district, Michigan, there have been sold 2,016 
acres at §5 per acre, and 6,464 under leases and 
al §2,50 per acre, amounting to $26,242. There is 
no doubt there are any valuable mines there, 
but there are also many deposils not worth 
working. The leasing system has been proved 
to be very injurious. Farther facilities lor set- 
tling these lands should be afforded, and the re- 
port recommends that their price be reduced to 
the ordinary minimum. 

Several of the mines that have been worked, 
have proved valuable. The ogeney has yielded 
a revenue beyond its expenses of about 57, 000 
in two years. 

The pre-emption privilege, it is urged, should 
be extended to actual settlers on all lands u hether 
surveyed or not, and sundry suggestions are made 
with a view to protect seliiers and guard against 
frauds. i 

School Lands.—Congress has granted the six- 
teenth section to every township for the support 
of schools. The purpose, however, has often 
been defeated by the section being of worthlesg 
land. Provision for such cases is recommended. 
The States of J.ovisiana aud Florida, which 
have suffered particularly from this circumstance 


have petitioned for relief. An enlargement of 


(be schoot donation is also suggested by the re- 
port. A grant of land is also asked for schools 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Report recommends that the swamp lands 
be given to the States where they lie, on condi- 
tion that the proceeds be applied to reclaiming, 
and the balance to form a fund for purposes of 
education and internal improvement. it n sug- 
gested, also, that in all cases where the quantity 


of public lauds is reduced below one millon 


acres, they be ceded to the States in which they 
lie. i 

In conclusion, the Commissioner speaks of 
the intelligence and talent by whieh he hus been 
aided in the discharge of the duties of the 
otiice. 


MxMORIAI— To the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: $ 
Tne peace recently concluded between the 

Republic of Mexico and the United States, has 

created new interests for the latter country by 

the acquisition of valuable territory upon the 

Pacific Ocean, and the late discovery of very 

rich and extensive gold mines in Calilornia has 

suddenly invested this subject with new and un: 

ex pee ted importance. 1 
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- Within the past six months, deposits of placer 
gold have been found at various points through- 
oul a region of country, in California, about six 
hundred miles in extent, which are believed to 
be equal in richness to any similar ones in the 
world. All that section of country laying upon 
the eastern side of the Sacramento river, and 
Graioed by its tributaries, from its head waters 
to its mouth, is known to contain rich deposits of 


gold. Gold is siso known to exist upon some of 


the tributaries of the San Joaquin river, and in 
various localities in the chain of mountains sepa- 
rating the waters of that river from those which 
pun into the Pacific Ocean, as far south as Ciu- 
dad de los Angeles. . 

At this moment, the largest portion of the 
people of Culifornia are engaged in working 


these mines. Intelligent men from all parts of J 


the gold regions, state that there are at least 
three thousand persons, whites and Indians, now 
employed in collecting the precious metal in 
California, aod the least average amount obtained 
by each man, taking the year together, will be 
eight dollars per day. It Is believed by your 
memorialisis that at least 55,000,000 in gold 
dust, al $16 per ounce, Troy weight, will be re- 
moved Írom these mines in the year ending July 
Ist, 1849. Large as this sum appears, your me 
morialisis are confident it is not exaggerated, as 
their calculation is based upon the minimum 
33 drawn from most reliable sources as 
ala. 

Wher it is recollected that this sum is more 
than equal to the total amour of gold taken from 
all the mines in the United States, the fifteen 
years ending in 1838, and thal it is nearly three 
times as greßt as the entire gold coinage of the 
United States Mint, and all its branches for the 
same year, your memorialists believe the ques- 
tion will assume such importance as to commend 
ilself to the attention ot your honorable body. 
Authentic information leads your petitioners to 
believe that at least $500,000 in gold dust will 
have left California in the leur months ending 
September 30th, and that the course of trade 
will cause four-fifths of this amount to find ils 
way to foreign tharkets. Unless, therefore, 
prompt measures are taken to establish a branch 
in int in California, your memorialists are of the 
Opinion that for some years to come the great- 
est portion of the gold taken from American soil 
on the Pacific will be coimed in -foreign coun- 
tries. 

At the same time it is within the knowledge 
of your memorialists, that Oregon and California 
are left almost entirely without a circulating 
medium for the transaction of business, and that 
United States eoin may be said to be nearly un- 
known in these territories. Trade is greatly 
embarrassed in consequence, and the scarcity of 
coin and the abundance of gold dust has already 
caused the latter to be sold at about one-half sis 
jatrinsic value. With a vast amount of this la- 
tent wealth in the possession of the citizens of 
California, business must be stagnated and im- 
provements retarded until government extends 
the means of making the resources of the coun- 
try available. ‘The interest of the United States, 
not less than California, it seems to your peti- 
tioners, demands speedy action on the part of 
your honorable body. . 

Four memorialists therefore respectfully re- 
quest that Congress may establish, with the least 
practicable delay, a Branch Mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, California, or at such 
other point as in its judgment may be thought 
most proper for the developement of trade, and 
for the accommodation ot the people: of this 
Territory, This is a subject vitally interesting 
to the citizens of Califoruia, and they rely con- 
fidently upon prompt relief from the body to 
whose wisdom they now have the honor to ad- 
dress themselves. And your petilioners will ever 
pray. l 


Chirtieth Congress. 


SHCOND SESSION. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Wednesday, December 13, 1848. 
In Senate.—A report of tne number of fo- 
. Feigners arriving in the United States for the 
year ending 30ih September last, was presented. 
New Mexico.—Mr. Benton presented the fol- 
Jowing peti.ion, and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee on Territories and printed: 


Petition of the People of New Mexico, assembled in 
conveniton, to the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

_ We, the people of New Mexico, respectfully peti- 
tion Congress for the speedy organization, by law, 
of a territorial government for us. 

We respectfully petition Congress to grant us a 
government purely civil in its character. 

We respectfully represent that the organic and 
statute laws promulgated by authority of the United 
States, September 22, 1846, for the temporary civil 
government of New Mexico, a copy of which is 
‘despatched,) with some few alterations, would be 
acceptable to us. . 

We desire the following offices to be fiiled by ap- 
pointment of the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate :— 
The Governor, Secretary of State, United States 
Marshal, United States District Attorney, and 
udora. i 

We desire to have all the usual rights of appeal 
from the courts of this Territory to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

We respectfully but firmly protest against the dis- 
memberment of our territory in favor of Texas, or 
fur any cause. 

e do not desire to have domestic slavery within 
onr borders; and until the time shall arrive for our 
admission into the Union as a State, we desire to be 
protected by Congress against their introduction 
among us. 

We desire a local Legislature, such as is prescri- 
bed in the laws of New Mexico, September 22, 1846, 
subject to the usual acts of Congress. 

e desire that our interests may be represented 
by a delegate. wh® is to be entitied to have a seat 
upon the flour of the Congress of the United States. 

In consideration of the fact that New Mexico con- 
tains from seventy-five thousand to one hundred 
thousand souls, we believe that we have -made no 
unreasonable request, and we confidevily rely upon 
Congress, to provide for us laws as liberal as any 
enjoyed by any of the territories. i 

Santa Fe, Oct. 14, 1843. 

(Signed by JOSE MARTINEZ, “ President del 
Condada,” &c., J. M. Giddings, Secretary, and 
twelve others.) 

Mr. Cathoun characterized-the petition as in- 
solent in its demand, and desired to enter his 
protest against it. l 

Mr. Benton disclaimed an intention to offer én 
insolent paper to the Senate, and regarded the 
imputation as gratuitous and unfounded. 

Mr. Calhoun would assert the constitutional 
right of the South, that her citizens should carry 
their property into any part of New Mexico. 

Mr. Rusk protested against the language of 
the petition which denied the right of Texas to 
any portion of the soil of New Mexico. 

Mr. Benton declared the paper respectful, aod 
defended the right of this people to present this 
petition. 

Mr. Wesleolt regarded it as an imposition on the 
Senate to present this as the petition of the peo- 
ple of New Mexico, signed as it was by only 
fiſteen persons. ae 

Mr. Benton replied that it came here as the act 
of an orgamzéd Convention, and if there was 
any imposition, it was in the act of the Florida 
Senator in the attempt to misrepresent its cha- 
racter. on tae 

Mr. Clayton defended the right of the peti- 
tioners, and demanded for them a respectful con- 
sideration of their petition. Of its authenticity 
he was satisfied, and therefore hoped thal it 
would be received and have a proper reference. 

Mr. Calhoun reiterated the former charge, 
that the petilion was insolent in its requests and 
should not be received. 

Mr, Benton again replied with much warmth, 
and asked for the yeas and nays on the printing 
aod reference. oo T 

Some further’ debate took place, which was 
participated io by Messrs. Foote, Clayton and 
Hale, when the question was taken and decided 
in the affirmative—ayes 33, nays 14. 

The memorial was then referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories. . 

State California Mr. Douglass gave notice 
of an amendment which be proposed to offer to 
the bill for the admission of California into the 
Union as a State, and which he would move to re- 
fer to the Committee on Territories. Mr. Buller 
gave notice (hat he should oppose this reference. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed. 

State of Alabama.—Mr. King, on leave, intro- 
duced a bill autborising pay ment of interest for 
advances made by that State for the suppression 
of Indian hostilities. 

Which was read a first, second and third times, 
and passed. 

The report of the U. 8. Treasurer of the re- 
eeipis and expenditures of the Post Office depart- 
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ment for the year ending June 30, 1848, was pre- 
3 laid on the table, and ordered to be prir- 
te z x à f 

On motion of Mr. Rusk, the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills was filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Fitzgerald. ’ 


House or Rerresenratives.—Mr. M’Clernand 
appeared in his seat. 

The consideration of the resolution offered 
yesterday by Mr. MeLane, of Md., and which 
was pending at the adjournment, was resumed ; 
and, the question being taken on the passage of 
the same, it was determined in the affirmative— 
yeas 85, nays 87. i i 

And a motion to recansider having been made, 
and that motion ordered to lie upon the the table 
by a vote of 89 yeas, to 86 nays, the resolution 
stands passed. 

Sundry petitions, of a private nature, were 
presented and referred; reports of committees 
were made upon unimportant subjects. 


Bills introduced.—By Mr. Evans, of Md.: a bill 
to authorise the appointment of an officer to grant 
enrolments and licenses, to reside at Chesapeake 
City. j 

By Mr. Greely: a bill to discourage specula- 
tion in the public lands, and to secure homes 
thereon to actual settlers and cullivators; which 
bill was read and referred. 

Mr. Palfrey asked leave to introduce a bill pro- 
viding for the repeal of all acts of Congress es- 
tablishing or maintaining slavery in the District 
of Columbia; and, Mr. Holmes, of S. C., objece 
ting, the question was taken by yeas and naysand. 
decided in the negative—ayes 69, nays 52. 

Motions for leave to introduce bills.—By Mr. 
Pollock: a bill extending the provisions of exist- 
ing laws granting bounty land to the officers and 
soldiers of the late war with Mexico, to the offi- 
cers aad soldiers engaged in the Indian wara pri- 
or to the treaty of Greenville, in 1795; also, to 
the officers and soldiers of the late war with 
Great Britain, who have not been embraced in 
laws in such cases made, or who have not recei- 
ved bounty land. . ; 

By Mr. Brown, of Mississippi : a bill to grant 
a quantity of land to the State-of Mississippi, for 
the purpose of improving (he navigation of cere 
tain rivere in said State. Also, a bill to provide 
for the graduation of the price of the public 
lands. See st 

By Mr. Duer: a bill to provide forthe revision, 
consolidation, and methodical arrangement of the 
statutory laws of the United States. 

By Mr. Phelps: a bill to pay the State of Mis- 
souri the two per cent. upon the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands which have been sold 
within the limits of said State, and which have 
been reserved for the purpose of constructing a 
road leading to said State. 

By Me. Giddings: a bill to authorize the people 
of the District of Columbia to express their wish- 
es as to the continuance of slavery and the slave 
trade within said District.. 

Resolutions offered.—Several resolutions of in- 
quiry aud instruction were offered and adopted. 

A resolution making the Post-office bill the or. 
der for the first Wedoesday in January, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Goggin, and passed. A resolution, 
by Mr. Barringer, calling on the President of tbe 
United States tor information of the amount of 
moneys and property received, durig the late 
war with Mexico, at the different ports of entry 
or elsewhere, and in what manner the same has 
been expended. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, a rule 
was Offered to be added to the Rules of the 
House, prohibiting the consideration of or actiou 
upon any order, resolution, or motion, proposing 
to create ‘a charge upon the contingent fund of 
the House (except in case of printing) until the 
same has been referred to and reported upon by 
the Committee of accounts ; l 

Which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules. e ; 

Mr. Root asked leave to introduce a resolution, 
instrueting the Committee on Territories to re- 
port bills for the organization of territorial gov- 
ernments in California and New Mexico, exclu- 
ding from each for ever all involuntary serrie 
tude except for crime. Mr. Giddings moved 
tbat there be a call of the House in order to give 
all members an opportunily of showing their 
hands on this question; and the call being sec- 
onded, ie doois were closed, aud one hundred 
and eighty-seven\ members answered to their 
names. All further proceedings under the call 
being dispensed with, Mr. Hall, of Missouri, 
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moved to lav the resolution on the table. Upon to connect the waters of the upper and lower 
this question, the year and nays were demanded, | Mississippi with the chain of lakes at Chicago. 


and resulted 80 yeas, 107 nays. 


By Mr. Downs: a bill for a new selection of 


The resolution was then passed by the same | public lands in lieu of worthless school sectione 


vote. 

Mr. Robinson of Indiana, moved a reconside- 
ration of the vote for the purpose of opening the 
debate, but before the question was taken, he 
gave way to a motion to adjourn, which was 
carried. 


Thursday, December, 14, 1843 


In Senate.—Mr. Webster appeared in his 
seat. 

Mr. Cameron introduced a bill for taking the 
seyenth census, which was referred to a select 
committee of five members. 

M. Ben ton reported favorably upon the menio- 
ralof Messrs Aspinwall, Stevens and Chauncey. 
Tue bill proposes to contract with them for 
twenty years for the transportation of Govern- 
ment property and troops across the Isthmus of 
Panama, ‘Ihe contract is to be made as soon 
us the railroad is under way. Mr. Benton moved 
to make the bill the special order of the day for 
Monday, which was agreed io. 

Mr. Cameron advocated a longer time, in order 
to open the road to competition. 

Resolutions upon the death of Mr. Sims 
were received from the House, and an eloquent 
tribute was pvid to the deceased member by Mr. 
Butler. and resolutions were adopted as usual. 

The report of the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office was presented and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday next. 


House or Rep resentatives.—S. fl. Bridges 


sppeaced and took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Butts, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was required to furnish a statement of 
the amount of coal imported under the tariff of 
1846, and the amount of revenue derived from 
the same :—also the amount of coal imported au- 
nually under the tariff of 1843, and the amount 
ol revenue derived from the same. 

Mr. Wallace then rose and announced in an 
eloquent and feeling manner the death of Alex- 
ander Dromgoole Sims, member froin the State of 
South Carolina, and moved the customary reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted; and 
then the House adjourned. l 


Friday December 15, 1848. 


House or Representatives.—The Speaker 
announced the consideration of private bills to 
be first on the calendar, ¿whereupon the House 
was resolved into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Cobb, in the Chair; and after some time spent in 
the consideration of bills for the relief of Lyon 
snd Howard, Jeremiah Moore, and Nimrod 
Farron and Richard Harris, the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned until Monday, 


Monday, December 18, 1848. 


In Seware.--Petitions were presented and refer- 
red; among which was one of Henry O'Reilley, 
praying for aid in establishing a telegraphic com- 
munication between the Valley of the Mississippi 
and California and Oregon ; which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Notices of bills.—By Mr. Came on: a joint re- 
solution authorizing Henry Simpson, administra— 
tor of George Simpson, to bring suit against the 
United States. 

By Mr. Badger: a bill for the relief of William 
Plummer, executor of Starkey Armistead, de- 
ceased. ; 

By Mr. Diz: to move to take up the bill to ad- 
mit certain articles, of the growth or production 
of Canada, into the United States free of duty, 
upon the condition that like articles, of the growth 
or production of the United States, are admitted 
into Canada free of duty. ` 

By Mr. Breese: a joint resolution to amend 
the act of 1837, to provide for tbe payment of 
horses lost while in the service of the United 
States. 

By Mr. Borland: a bill to dispose of the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas, and the four sections of 
laud reserved from sale by the act of Congress 
of 1832. 8 

By Mr. Westcott: to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill for the establishment of brau- 
ches of the United States Mint at New York and 
Charlestun was rejected. 

Bills on leave.—By Mr. Douglass: a bill gran- 
ting to the State of Illinois the right of way and 
donation of public lands for making a railroad 


and sections of inferior quality, and for other 
purposes, 

By Mr. King: a bill for the remission of duties 
on an equatorial telescope contracted for in Lon- 
don by the trustees of the University of Alabama. 

Which bills were read twice and referred : the 
two first to the Committee on Public Lands, the 
last to the Committee on Finance. 

House bill for the punishment of false swea- 
ring in certain cases, was read twice and refer- 
red to Committee on the Judiciary. 

Admission of California as a State. On motion 
of Mr. Douglass, the Senate pruceeced to consi- 
der the bill lor the admission of California into 
the Union as a State; and, the bill having been 
read a second time, Mr. Douglass moved to refer 
it to the Committee on Territories. 

This reference was opposed by Mr. Berrien, 
Mr. Johnson, of Ga., Mr. Yulee, Mr. Westcott, 
Mr. King, and Mr. Rusk, on the ground of its being 
contrary to usage, the practice having been tu re- 
fer bills for the admission of States, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Mr. Douglass, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Niles, sustained the 
motion to refer to the Commitee on Territories, 
and after some conversation thereon, the question 
was taken and decided in the negative—ayes 24, 
nays 25. . 

On motion of Mr. Berrien, the bill was then re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. Westcott, the bill to authorize 
the draining of the everglades in Florida, was 
made the order for. consideration on Wednesday 
nest. 

On motion of Mr. Downs, the Committee on 
Finance were instructed to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of establi-hing a mint in California. 

Mr. Dix gave notice that he would an at early 
day ask leave to take up the House bill which 
provides for the admission of certain Canadian 
products into the United States free. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, so much of the 
President's message as relates to a tariff! of du- 
tles, to the Sub-treasury, to the establishment of 
a mint in Calilornia, and to the National Reve- 
nue, was referred ſo the Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the Senate procee- 
ded to the consideratiun of the special order of 
the day—the bill to make compensation for the 
transportation of suppties for a limited time, 
over the Isthmus of Panama. And the bill 
having been read a second time, was taken u 
for consideration as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Benton then stated the object of the bill 
to be fully explained in. the memorial, contem- 
plati-g a mere contract for a limited time. ‘I'he 
advantages which the country would derive from 
the work which this bill has reference to, were 
pointed out, and a confidence expressed in the 
ability and energy of the persons named in the 
bill fully to carry out the project. 

Mr. Breese expressed the hope that the bill 
would not be passed to-day, and Mr. Hale de- 
sired to have further information beſore being 
called to vote upon it. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson suggested some objections 
to this bill that the estimate of the cost of con- 
struction was too high—that the Poad would not 
cost over two or (wo and a half millions and the 
Secretary was authorized to pay the contractors 
six millions. He desired to be better satisfied 
in relation to the contract with Fraoce, which 
was said to have terminated. 

Mr. Benton referred to the letter of General 
Haran as giving all the necessary information. 
He was ready to yield to a postponcment for a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. Diz denied, if his judgment was correct, 
our right to build a road at all. 

The further consideration of the bill was then 
postponed and the Senate went into executive 
session. | 


House or Represenratives.—Messrs. Bow- 
lin, Cabell, Clarke, Houston, Horace Mann, and 
Toombs appeared und took their seats. 

The Speaker laid before the House seve- 
ral communications as fullows:—1. Tabular 
statements of the number sand designation of 
passengers who arrived in the United States du- 
ring the year ending September 30, 1848 ; which 
was relerred to the Committee on Commerce, 
aod ordered to be printed. 

II. A report of the receipts and expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1848. 


III. Report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 

IV. Report of the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey; which three reports were laid en the 
table and erdered to be printed. 

V. Copies of accounts of receipts and dis- 
bursements in the Post Office Department for the 
year ending 30th June, 1848 ; which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

VI. Report from the Adjutant General stating 
the cause of delay in furnishing certain informa- 
uon relative to forces in Mexico, called for by a 
resolution of the House. 

VII. Letter from the Clerk of the House trans- 
mitting certain statements in regard to the con- 
Ungent fund; which report and letter (with the 
statements) were laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed. ö 


Mr. Vinton, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill to supply the deficiency 
in the Treasury for the year ending 30th June, 
1849; which bill was read twice, committed to 


Committee of the Whole, ordered to be printed, 


and made the special order for the 27th inst. 

Senate bill, to authorize the payment of inte- 
rest on advances made by the State of Alabama 
for the use of the U. S. Goverment in the sup- 
pression of the Creek Indian hostilities of 1836 
and 1837 in Alabama, was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


The New Territories -—The Speaker announced 
the motion of Mr, Robinson to, reconsider the 
vote of the 13th inst., by which the resolulion 
(offered by Mr. Root), instructing the Commitee 
on Territories to report a bill or_bills providing 
a territorial government for each of the territo- 
ries of New Mexico and Calilornia, and exclu- 
ding slavery therefrom, was adopted,—to be first 
in order. 

Mr. Robinson then proceeded with his remarks ; 
after which, on motion of Mr. Wentworth, tie 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table by a 
vote of 106 yeas to 83 nays. 

Slavery in the District of Columbia.—Mr. Gid- 
dings, in accordance with leave given, introduced 
a bill to authorize the people of the District of 
Columbia to express their desire as to the exis- 
tence of slavery therein; which was read a hrat 
and second time by its title. 

Mr. Giddings then moved that the bill be put 
upon its engrussment now; when 

Mr. Thompson, of Missouri, moved to lay the 
bill upon the table, and the question being taken 
thereon, it was decided io the sfiirmative—ayes 
106, nays 79. 


Notices of Bills—By Mr. Palfrey: A bill to ex- 
tend to the personal liberty of American free- 
men the protection of trial by jury. 

By Mr. N. K. Hall: A bill making a donation 
of public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories, to be by them appropriated to the encou- 
ragement and improvement of the agriculture of 
such States and ‘Territories. 

By Mr. Miller: A bill extending the provisions 
of the 9th section of the act entuled “ An act to 
raise for a limited time an addilional wilitary 
force, and for other purposes,” approved Feo- 
ruary 11, 1847, to the commissioned othcers be- 
low the rank of brigadier general who served in 
the late war with Mexico. 

By Mr. Lahm: A bill giving to the clerks of 
paymasters in the army mileage for traveling 
performed in discharging the duties of iheir of- 
lice. 

By Mr. Harmanson: A bill authorizing new 
selections of land, in lieu of worihless scbool 
sections, or sections of inferior quality, and for 
other purposes. 

By Me. La Sere: A bill for the relief of the 
assignees under Baron de Ferrit. 

By Mr. Hampton, of Pennsylvania: A bill 
granting to the Siate of Pennsylvania a portion 
of the public lands, for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of the Peonsytvania railroad, 
the Pittsburg and Connellsville railroad, and the 
Peunsy lvania and Ohio railroad. 


Bills introduced. By Mr. Miller: a bill exten- 
ding the provisions of the ninth section of the act 
approved Fenruary 11th 1847, as above recited5 
which was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, Phelps: A bill to pay to the State of 
Missouri the two per cent upon the procceds of 
the sales of public lands which have been sold 
within the limits of said State, and which have 
been reserved for the purpose of constructing a 
road leading to said State. 


By Mr. Dickinssn+. a -fridi eT ee atd — 


the State of Obio for constructing-a road from 
Lower Sandusky to the Greenville Treaty line, 
agreeably to the treaty of Brownstown of 1808. 

By Mr Dunn: A bill granting the right of way 
Qver the public lands in the State of Indiana and 
Ininois to the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company, and a portion of the public lands within 
said States of Indiana and Illinois to said States 
respectively, to be by them appropriated in the 
construction and completion of a railroad to be 
Constructed by said company. 

By Mr. Leffler: A bill to grant certain alter- 
Mate sections of the public Jands to the State of 
Iowa, to aid said State in the construction of a 
railroad from Dubuque: via lowa City, to Keo- 
kuk in said State. ar’ 

Which bills were severally read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. Wentworth offered a resolution (which was 
laid over under the rule) instructing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to enquire into the expe- 
diency of a law, providing for the abolition of sla- 
very and the prohibition of its extension, wher- 
ever Congress has the power todo so, thus re- 
dieving the Government from all responsibility 
for ta existence, and from all agitation concern- 
ang it. 

Mr. Ficklin presented a preamble and resolu- 
tion (which lies over under the rule,) instructing 
the Committee on the public lands to enquire into 
the expediency of repurting a bill to cede to the 
new States all of the public lands within their 
respeciive limits, except such as may be reserved 
under the Constitution tor public purposes. 

Mr. Vinton introduced a series of resolutions 
referring the several portions of the President’s 
message to the appropriate Committees, and 
gave notice that he would on to-morrow, ask 


_leave to take up the President's message, in 


Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, for reference, when the resolutions of- 
fered would be brought forward. The resolutions 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole, 
and ordered to be printed. ö 

Mr. Rockwell iutroduced a resolution (accor- 
ding to previous notice) io authorise the survey 
of certain routes fur a canal or railroad between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; which was 
twice read and referred to a select Committee. 

Mr. Tallmadge oltered a resolution (which was 
read and Jald on the table) calling on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury fur a statement of the 
manner in which every public debt of the Uni- 
ted States was contracted, trom the time of the 
Continential Congress up to the present period, 
showing the amount of each, from whom ob- 
tained, under what law authorised, manner and 
time of payment, the amount, if any, now due 
thereon, and (be amount of unclaimed dividends, 
both of principal and interest. 

On motion of Mr. Charles Brown, the Com- 

mittee on Printiog was instructed to inquire iuto 
the propriety of printing 20,000 extra copies of 
Colonel Fremont’s last report to the Senate, to 
be bound with Colonel Avert’s report. 
Ou motoin of Mr. Eckert, the Committee on 
-Commerce were instructed to inquire what pro- 
portion of our imports is made by loteigners and 
on foreign account, and what by citizens; and 
what frauds, if any, are committed against the 
Government, under our present system uf ad va- 
lorem duties, and report thereon. 

Oo motion of Mr. Botts, the President of the 
United States was requested to communicate (if 
not sacompatible with the public iulerests) by 
what authority a tariff of duties was estabfished 
in the ports of the Mexican Republic, during 
the late war, and by what authority the revenue 
zus derived was appropriated to the support ot 
the Army in Mexico. 

On motion of Mr. Hampton, of Pennsylvania, 
the Committee on the Public Lands was instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of granting to the 
State of Pennsylvania one million of acres of 
the public domain, to be appropriated as fol- 
lows: 500, 000 acres for the construction of the 
Penusylvauia Railrvad, 300,000 for the Pittsburg 
aud Connellsville Railroad, aud 200, 000 for the 
Pittsburg and Oùio Railroad: and also to inquire 
into the expediency of a just and equitable uivi- 
tion of the public lands amongst the several 
States of the Union, aud to report thereon by 
bill or otherwise. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Butler, on the 
lith isnt., requiring the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to furnish a statement of the amount of iron 
imported under the tariff acts of 1842 and 1846, 


unnd the amount of revenue derived therefrom, 


was taken up, read, considered, and agreed tio. 
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Tuesday, December 19, 1848. 


In Senate.—Various petitions were presented 
and referred. 

Bills presented.—By Mr. Breese (on notice 
given): a joint resolution to amend the act of 
1837 to provide for the payment of horses Jost 
while in service of the United States. 

By Mr. Badger (on notice given): A bill for 
the relief of William Plummer; which bills 
were read twice, and referred—the former to 
the Committee on Public Lands, the latter to the 
Commitiee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Breese, from the Committee on Public 
Lands: A bill making a grant of a right of way 
and a donation of public lands to the State of 


Illinois, in aid of certain railroads connecting: 


the Mississippi and the chain ef Jakes at Chica- 
go. Ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. Benton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: A bill for the relief of Major Ba- 
ker; which was read. 

By Mr. Atchison, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs: A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to make reparation for the killing of a 
Caddo Indian by volunteer troops in Texas; 
which was read three limes, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. King, the Committee on Fi- 
nance was discharged from the further cunsidera- 
tion of the bill fora remission of duty on an 
equatorial telescope, presented by him yesterday. 

Notice of Bill.— By Mr. Downs: A joint reso- 
lution to authorise the Secretary of jhe Treasury 
to contract for carrying the mail from New Or- 
leans to Vera Cruz. ; 

Resoluticns.—The resolution offered by Mr. 
Miller culling upoo the President for any infor- 
mation which he may have in reference to a pur- 
chase of Cuba, was token up for consideration. 

After some remarks by Mr. Berrien against 
the passage of (his and similar resolutiuns, it was 
permitted to lie over for the present. 

The Vice President laid before the Serate the 
report of the Secretary of State in reference to 
the number of seamen registered during the year 
ending 30th September last. 

Panama Railroad.—The bill to make compen- 
sation for the transportation of troops aud sup- 
plies for a Jimited time over the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, was taken up. , i l 

Mr. Benton presented the charter which was 


asked for yesterday, and moved that it be trans- 


lated (being in Spanish) and printed. 

An animated debate sprang up in which Messrs. 
Benton, Cameron, Diz, Fvole, Clark, Allen and 
others participated, upon the merits of the bill 
and the necessity of more intormation on the 
subject. The subject was dismissed for the pre- 
sent after an order to print was mode. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business, 


House or Representarives.—Several memo- 
rials and pe(itions were presented and referred. 

Bilt tntroduced.—By Mr. Thompson, of lowa: 
a bill to amend an uct granting certain lauds to 
the Territory of lowa, to aid in the improve- 
mentof the navigation of the Des Moines river, 
in said Territory; which was twice read, and 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Notices of Bills —By Mr. Wentworth: A bill 
for the relief of W. O. Walker. 

By Mr. Harris: A bill regulating evidence 
in the Circuit and District Courts in the United 
States. 
~- Reports from Committees: By Mr. Collamer, 
from the Committee. on Public Lands, Senate 
bill to modify the 4th clause of the 7ih section 
of an act to enable the people of Wisconsin Ter- 
riiory to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, for the admission of such State into the 
Union, —wnhout amendment. Laid on the ta- 
bie. 

By Mr. Hunt, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, a bill to authorise an appropriation for 
removing the rocks at Hurt Gate, und the reefs 
in the harbor at New York. Read twice, com- 
mitted, and ordered to be printed. . 

By Mr. Brady, from the Committee on Private 
Land Ciaims: Senate bill tor the relief of Jean 
A. Perry and others—without awendment. Read 
a third time and passed, 

By Mr. Darling, from the same committee : 
Senate bill for the relief. of. the heirs of John 
Wall, deceased, without amendment. 

By Mr. Harmanson, from thc same committee : 
bills for the relief of Sidney Flower and Amelia 
Covillon, of the State of Louisiana. Read twice 
andcomwitted. . . l 

By Mr. Cocke, from the Commiltee on Reyo- 
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lutionary Pensions, and by Messrs. Fulton and 
W. T. Laurence, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pens ids, reports upon petitions of a- private 
character. 

The Speaker announced the appointment of 
the following committees : Commiliee on Rules,— 
Messrs. Troman Smith, C. B. Smith, Cobb, 
Chapman, Cabell, Julius Rockwell, G. J. Hous- 
ton, Jenkins and Brady. Commitiee on the pub- 
lication of the Journals of the House,—Messrs. 
M’Lane, Toombs, Ashmun, Wallace, and Col- 
lamer. l 

Reference of President Message.—The. resolu- 
tions offered yesterday by Mr. Vinton, referring 
the several portions of the message to the appro- 
priate Committees, were taken up in Committee 
of the Whole and after some time spent in the 
consideration, the Committee rose and reported 
progress; and the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, December 20, 1848. a 


In Senatg'—The report of the Secretary of 
Senate, cuntaining a statement of the disburse- 
ments from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
was presented, and ordered to be printed. 

Several petitions were presented and referred. 

Biu Introduced,—By Mr. Downs: a joint reso- 
lution to authorize the Sccretary. of the Navy to 
contract for carrying the mail from New Orleans 
to Vera Cruz; which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Notice of Bills, — B) Mr. Davis, of Mississippi: 
a bill to grant a right of way and donation of 
lands to the State of Mississippi, for certain 
purposes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was appointed on the Commit- 
tee on Ciauns, in place of Mr. Westcolt, excused. 

Several unimportant resoldtions were offered, 
on which no definite action was taken. 

On motion of Mr. Diz, the bill to reduce and 

graduate the price of the public lands was taken 
up, and made the order for the 8th of January 
next. 
Canada Gocds.—On motion of Mr. Diz, the 
bill to admit certain articles of the growth or 
production of Canada into the U. States free of 
duly upon conuition that like articles of the growth 
or production of the U. Siates may be admitied 
into Canada, free of duly, was taken up, and made 
the order for the 4th of January next. 

Resolution of Thanks —The joint resolution of 
thanks,.and donation of swords to Brigadier Gen. 
Price aud Colonel Doniphan, was taken up and | 
reiecred to the Cummiliee on Military Affairs. 

Everglades.— The bili providing for the drain- 
ing of the everglades of Florida was next called 
up. Mr. Westcott addressed the Senate at some 
length in favor of the measure. He said tnat 
the everglades comprise a tract of land in the 
aggregate equal to about twe millions of acres, 
exclusive ot sounds and lakes—one alf of which 
it is proposed to cede to the State of Florida, 
provided she make the whole available. The 
entire sub-squecus tract, he said, was about five 
millions of acres. 

The plan proposed to redeem these lands, be 
said, was to sink a deep chanpel across the pen- 
insula, and to intersect therewith numerous la- 
teral canals, which would not only drain these 
everglades, but open a fine ship navigation be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The expense of sinking the 
channel was estimated at balf a million ol dol- 
lars—which expense would be more than re- 
turned to the government by the sale of lands 
now inundated with water. According to the 
provisions of the bill, vo tolls were lo be collec- 
ted on this improvemeut on government stores, 
or the troops, or mails, and only such tolls im- 
posed on vessels, freight, or persuus, as were ne- 
cessary tu keep the work in cepair—thus protec- 
ling the country from (he expense ol keeping the 
improvement in order. 

Mr. Yulee spoke in opposition to the bill, and 
moved its postponement, which moliou was 
agreed to. 

Mc. Diz introduced 9 bill providing for the es- 
tablishorent of a collection District at White. 
Hall, New York. 

Which was read twice, and considered as in 
committee of the whole. 

Several amendments were offered, and after a 
brief discussion, in which the objects of the bill 
were set forth, it was postponed. 

A message in writing was received from ‘he; 
President, when, on motion, the Senate went in- 
io executivo session. : 


Housx or RefrèsentaTives.—Mr. Richard F, 
Simpson, of South Caroiina, appeared in bis seat. 


* e — 
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Petitions an The bill having been read a seco 
ieferred, being under consideration as in Committee of the 
‘Mr. Vinton, of the Select Committec, reported | Whole, Messrs. King, Hale, and Badger, desired 
a bill providing for carrying Into effect the thir- that the bill should lay over for the present in 
teenth article of the Mexican treaty, respectin i 
the appointment of a Commissioner and Engi- 
neer, for the purpose of running the boundary 
Jine between the U. States and Mexico, Which 
was read twice and committed to Committee of | was 
the Whole, and made the special order for Wed- 
nescay next. 
Mr. Hubbard, from the Committee of Ways & 


d memorials were presented and 


Miscellaneous, 


A — - K rr... aa as oe Oe 


THE GOLD REGION. 
We have brought together several articles having 


he remainder of the Session was occupied in 
the consideration of private bills. 


who do not. The following letter from Professor Horse 
i ; i ; inz 5 Jord, of Harvard University, will be read with interest, 
that portion of the Presidents message which re- lut . not only for the statement 5 analysis of a specimen 
of the California gold recently examined by kim, 
which, after an amendment by Mr. Chas. Brown, | but also for the plausible theory therein advanced in 
directing the report of Lieutenant Emory and | relation to the formation of the gold mines. It is 

ernment of Upper California; which was read | the accompanying dated from Cambridge, Dec. 14, 1848 : 

and committed. b i 


The consideration of resolutions calling upon | Li » Lieutenant Abert, and Captain 
the several departments for information, was Johnson—to Constilute two volumes -was Pas- 
next in order, when the several resolutions were | sed. 
read and agreed to. 

Reference of President's Message-—The House | s 
was again resolved into Committee of the whole, 
and some time was Spent in the discussion ot the 
amendment offered by Mr. Rumsey to the fourth | mu 
of the resolutions uf Mp Vinton, which Provides | twent 
that so much of the message as refers to the| mile 
tariffs of 1842 and 1846, be referred to the 

ommittee on Manufactures. Slave trade in the District.— Mr, Golt, of Ohio, 

Mr. Fisher addressed the Committee at length | offered the following resolution, aud demandéd 
against the doctrines and Principles set forth in 
the message in relation to the tariff. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Lahm who complimented Me. 
Fisher for his argument in favor uf the tanti. 


ant Cook, and the journal of Captain Johnson; 


Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the Committee on 
Territories, reported a bill to establish the gor- 


It has been carefully examined for platinum, 
tellurium, and any other bodies that might have 
been present, but without success. 

In constitution, it corresponds with fifty other 
specimens, whose analysis are on record. The 
iron and copper are present in invariably small 
qantities, while the proportion of silver ranges 
irom one per cent to more than seventy. 

The very small quantity employed in the ana- 
lysis, (about 250 millegraines) and the four sepa- 
rale determinations, rendered a slight loss ine vi- 
table. The gold might safely be stated a litile 
higher, 


He said that it would go forth to the worl , Gold 88 09 
doctrines of the Whig Side of. the House—as | and 1s notoriously a reproach to our country Silver 10.00 
ox pressing their sentiments on one of the most throughout Christendom, and a serious hindrance Iron : 0.40 
important questions which now divided the | to the progress of republican liberty among the Copper a trace 
country. He said that he preferred— infinitely. nations of the earth: Therefore, Sand ` 0.40 
preferred the tariff of 1846 tothe tariff of 1842 Resolved That the Committee for the District Luss i 1.11 
bul at the same time he beld to the doctrine of | of Columbia be instructed to report a bill 5 
discrimination—not a discrimination which i i Total 100.00 


You will remember that the specimen sent for 
analysis was in scales. The average weight of 
them may be of interest to you: 


62 scales weighed 205 5 millezrammes ; 

6 “ of least size, weighed 5 5 millegrammes ; 

6 * of greatest size, weighed 51.5 do 

1 “ of feast slze, weighed 09 do 

1 ‘ of average size, weighed 3.3 do 

The occurrence in this form, while the gold in 
the rock from which the tcales have been de- 
rived, is without doubt, in California, as in Mexi- 
co and Virginia, in granules, of more or less ap- 
proximation to a spherical! form, presents an in- 
quiry of much interest, viz:—How have the 
granules become flattened? 

From what 1 have seen of glacial action in 
the Alps, and of its effects in this vicinity, and 
in Various other sections of the northern United 
States, lam strongly persuaded that the flatten- 
ing of the granules has been Caused by the tran- 
Sit of glaciers, with their Masses of imbedded- 
boulders and gravel, over the rock containing 
the gold. It accomplished at one stroke the rec 
duction of the rock to gravel and sand, and of 
the granules to plates, ‘This will explain how, 
in the alluvial plain, here and there, richer veins 
of the metal occur. The Paths of ancient mo- 
raines, or rivers parallel to the ‘direction of the 
Glaciers, would contain More; the intervenin 
spaces now filled up with lighter materials, 
spread about by subsequent simple aqueous 
agency, would contain jess of gold. 

‘This consideration may furnish a suggestion as 
to the direction from a point found to be rich in 


The resolution having been read, Mr. Haral- 
which would impose no unequal burthens, and | son moved that it be laid on the table. 
Which all parties would concede to be fair, honest} Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Gott demanded the 
and expedient. For his part, he said, the dis- yeas and nays, which were ordered. Bras 
criminawon which he recognized, was the tax ing And the resolution having bern again read, the 
_ of luxuries—of articles that were used or on- question on the motion of Mr. Haralson was ta- 
sumed by the rich—and of making the duties as ken, and resulted—yeas 82, nays 85. 
light as possible, if not removed altogether, on] The previous question was then ordered, and 
those articles which were consumed by the | resulted—yeas 112, nays 64. And the main ques- 
poor. tion, © Shall the resolution be adopted?” was 
Mr. Washington Hunt followed on the other | then put and decided in the affirmative—yeas 98, 
side. Ile criticised the message very closely, nays 88. So the resolution was adopted. 
und complained of certain atalements made, aud Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, moved that the vote 
Principles laid down by the President. be reconsidered ; and a question of order arising 
Without taking any action on the motion, the | as to whether the motion io reconsider was de- 
cominiliee rose and reported progress, when the | bateable ta. day. ae 
House adjourned. Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, said that he 


. Thursday, December 21, 1848. had a suggestion to make, by whith the necessi- 


ty ol uny luriner motion might be superceded in 
In Sznare.—Petitions were presented and re- a very easy manner. He proposed that ever 
ferred. 


southern member should withdraw from the Hall, 
Mr. Atchison presented the credentials of Mr. 


and leave the debate altogether. 
Sebastian, the Senator from Arkausas,who was! This suggestion was unheeded; and the deci- 
duly qualified and took his seal. 


sion of the Chair, that the question mnst go over 
Al the request of Mr. Cameron, all action Upon | until to- mori ow, if debated, was sustained, and 
the bill and memorial, in reſerence to the Pa- 


further consideration of the mailer postponed. p 
hama Railroad, wos suspended until bis return 


Several private bills were reported, 

alter a short absence from his seat in the Se- j 
nate, 

Several resolutions of inquiry were adopted. 

Mr. Dix, of New York, moved that the Se- 
nale proceed to the Considerauon of a bill, 
Which had passed a first and second reading yes- 
lerday, io establish a culleetiun district at Whuie- 
ball New York. The motion Was agreed to. 

The vill, in substance, is as followa : That the 
President of the United States, on the recom- 
mendution of the Secretary of the Treasur 
authorized to extend to the town of Wunehall, 
New York, the same privileges as are conferred have been appointed to make a survey of the 
i j | Coast of Oregon and Calilornia. Also laid over. 
Mr. McClernand moved the following resolu- 
foreign merchandise exported in the original tion: , 
ah ] Resolved, That the traffic in the public lands 
co, and the British North American Provinces | should cease, aud that they should be disposed of 
%% g the United States, passed the 30 Of! to occupants and cultivated OD proper conditions, 
March, 1835, in the manner prescribed by the ul such a price as will merely indemnify the cost 
Proviso in said section. of their Purchase, management aud sale. 
Ine bill was read a third time and passed. Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, moved that ibe re- 

On motion of Mr. Yulee, the Senate proceeded | solution be iaid on the table. His motion was 
lo Consider the bill for the relief of the captors | carried by 104 ayes to 6] nays. 


of the frigate Philadelphia. The House then adjourned. 


wouid be either upon or parallel io their course, 
and wouid cross only (he terminal moraines. 


however, Surpass those of all other countries. 
Though of couparative newness, they have fur- 
Dished three times and a half more gold, aud 
twelve times more silver, than those 01 the old 
world. Silver and Bold were, before the disco- 
very of America, Supposed to bear to nach niha. 
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the relation of 55 to 1. In Europe the propor- Peru, from the nations and rulers of Mexico and | ply of the precious metals much Jess than.it was 
Brazil? To what heirs did the wealth of the half a century ago, while the population of Eu- 


tion te now about 15 to 1. 

The gold of Mexico is chiefly found in argenti- 
ferous veins, as at Guanaxuato, where it is obtai- 
ned one oz. in three hundred and sixty. The only 
auriferous veins, worked as such, are at Oaxaco. 
The rivess in Caraccas flow over auriferous sands. 

eru is not reported rich in gold at present. The 
gold of New Grensda is found in alluvial soil, and 
is waahed out in the shape of spangles and grains. 
The gold of Chili is found under similar circum- 
stances. Brazil formerty brought the most gold 
to market, pot even excepting Russia, which 
new, however surpasses her. All the rivers run- 
ning from the Brazilian mountains have gold, and 


the annual product of fine metal is now rated at 


$5,000,000. 
There are no very late tables of the products 
of the American mines. We have ascertained, 
by accident purely, how the estimate is made al 
preseot. 
From 1790 to 1830, forty years, the product of 
Mexico was— 


Gold 46. 436,453 
Silrer 4139, 818,032 
Chili— 
Gold £2,768 488 
Silver 41,822,924 
Buenos Ayres— 
Gold £4,024,895 
Silver £27 ,182,673 
Add to this Russia— 
Gold i £3,703,743 
Silver £1,502 9381 


And we have from four countries alone 1880 
millions of pound sterling, or forty-seven millions 
per annum. 

If we add the products of Europe and Asiatic 
Russia, of the East Indies and Africa, which 
some estimate at thirty-six tons of gold per an- 
num, we perceive that a vast amount of precious 
metal is unearthed and somewhere in use. The 
relative value of gold has changed very much 
within a few. bundred years, and it probably will 
change still more. But we do not think it is 
likely to depreciate one-hatf in our time, for ma- 
LY reasons, though some persons imagine it will. 


From a recently published work from the German 
of Schubert, the Boston Transcript has taken the fol- 
lowing: l 

The sun in the heavens has in the terrestrial 
world its opposite sun m Geld. The goid riches 
of a large, sandy surface im the Ural mountains 
m Russia, remained undiscovered until some 
years ago. In that Ural gold district was found 
in the year 1825 a lump of gold weighing eighteen 

unds, and nine other pieces, each of which 
wetghed several pounds. At Miasek, in the go- 
vernmeat of Orenburg, a lumpof gold was found 
seven pounds in weight. Although these masses 
are nol to be compared with that piece of gold 
which was discovered in the year 1730, in Paz, 
in America, which weighed forty-bve pounds, 
and out of which 5620 dueats were coined, nor 
with that agai dug up at Bahia, in the Brazile, 
in 1785, whose weight was 2560 pounds, and 
which was estimated in money value ata million 
aod a quarter of guilders, yet the lumps of gold 
found in Russia were the most considerable, so 
far as history informs us, ever discovered in so 
northern a region. ; 

| There is something lempling. and perilous in thus 
gelling rich withoul trouble. In the eleventh aud 
tweltth centuries many people in Bohemia set to 
work to wash out of the sand of one of their rivers 
the gold contained therein. Many of them gained. 
more thao could be got then by agriculture and the 
raising of cattle. But what happened? — When 
the vther inhabitants of the country saw thal 
hundreds and at last thousands earned more by 
this easy business than they with their hard la- 
bor, many of them, thinking they could do as well 
as others, jeft their land untilled. There arose 
a great scarcity and severe famine in the land. 
Ot what avail was their wealth then, to the most 
fortunate gold-washers, Who in a year’s space 
had procured a pound and more of the noble me- 
tal? They could not for hard money purchase 
bread enough for themselves and their familes ; 
man; perished of starvation, and the government 
finally forbade the business of gold washing un- 
der heavy penalties. 

And bas not that, which then impoverished 
a little country and its inhabitanu, been repeated 
also on a grand scale in the history of mighty 
kingdoms? In our days what has poor Spaia, 

what bas Portugal kept in actual possession, of 
that which they took irom the harmless people of 


Sultan Ackbar (the Grand Mogul), who died in 
1695, descend, amounting in value, chiefly in sil- 
ver and gold, to 348.000,000 of guilders? 
Apropos to this subject of gold, a friend has 
handed us the following statistics of the amount 
of gold, silver and copper coined in England in 
the year 1847: l 
Of gold, 638 tons 432,089.289 pieces. 
silver, 1515“ 65 154.731 * 
copper, : 1,166,642 ‘ 
Making 432,000,000 pieces, which at an ave- 
rage value of 91,12, the piece, would make 
$488, 410,662. 
This calculation will afford some idea of the 
immense quantity of gold annually required by 
England alone for coinage. The annuel abstrac 
tion from the comage of the world, effected by 
wear, loss and use in manufactures, by abrasion, 
&c., is estimated at one-half of one per cent. 
No commodity,” says John Stuart Mill, ‘is 
qaite free from fluctuations. Gold anc silver 
have sustained, since the beginning of history, 
one great permanent alteration of value, from the 
discovery of the American mines. In the pre- 


sent age, the opening of a new source of supply, 


so abundant in the Ural mountains and of Sibe- 
ria, may be the commencement of another period 
of decline.” May not the addition of this im- 
mense California supply precipltate this decline? 
Mill is farther of the opinion that the total quau- 
lity of gold-in existence is at all times so great 
in proportion to the annual supply, that the ef- 
fect on value even of a change in the cost of pro- 
duction is not sudden. 


Tor Precious Metars.—Mr. Jacobs, a high 
authority, estimated the Gold and Silver coin in 
existence in Europe in the year 1700 at- £297,- 
000 000, and in 1810 at £380,000,000. 

Mr. McCulloch agrees with Mr. Jacobs that 
there has been a great falling off in the praduets 
of the American as wellas the European mines 
since 1810, and that during the twenty years 
ending January Ist 1830, the’ product was but 
little more than half as much as during the twen- 
iy years ending January 1st, 1810. 

Mr. Jacobs estimates the proportion of the 
precious metals supplied by the several American 
States in the twenty years from 1810 to 1830, as 
follows, in dollars: 


Mexico #220 043,200 
Guatemala 2 593.810 
Columbia, 33,564,267 
Peru, ~ 4 64.688.429 
Buenos Ay res, 30,000,000 
Chili 16,618,880 
Dolls. 367,808,486 

Brazilian Mines F 18,495,000 
Those of Europe and Russian Asia 103,500,000 
Total Dolls. 489,803,486 


Being ‘rather less than twenty-five millions of 
dollars annually. . 

From the 380,000,000 pounds sterling left on 
the Ist of January, 1810, deduct for wear and 
loss at the rate of one part in four hundred and 
twenty each year, and which in twenty years 
would amount to £18,095,000, thus leaving 181 
January, 1830, £36 1,904,780 
Add the supply from the mines du- 

ring thal time, $489,803,486, say 103,736,768 

l £455,640,780 
From which deduct amount expor- 5 
ted to Asia in twenty years, esti- 
mated at 440, 000, O00, and about 
44,000,000 annualfy consumed in 
plate, watches, &c., making in all 
in the twenty years 120,000,000 
And we have £335,640,000 
Or (at $4.80 per E.) 1,611,072,000 dollars, as the 
amount of coin in Europe America in Jan- 
1850 1830, or nearly twelve per cent less than in 
1810. : 

This estimate varies from that of Mr. Jacobs, 
inasmuch as his allowance for the amount made 
into plate, watches, &e, is £5,612,600 annually, 
which would make the decrease of coin during 
the twenty yeats, £66,611,400 sterling, or about 
seventeen per cent. 

Mr. McCulloch’s estimate of annual consump- 
tion for the above articles is £4,563,224. 

However this may be, all aecounts agree that 
most of the American mines have been grow- 
ing less and less productive, and the total sup- 


rope and America, and the wants of commerce 
aod consumption, are rapidly increasing. 

If, therefore, we estimate the products of the 
American, European ond Russian Asiatic mines, 
with the gold dust procured from Africa, at five 
and 9 half millions of pounds sterling per annum, 


the wear and tear at one quarter of one per 


cent., and the annual consumption of the arts at 
£4,000,U00 sterling, allowing half a million for 
exports to Asis, the amount of coin in Europe 
and America would be about the same in 1840 
that it was in 1830, and as its product is increa- 
sing in Russia, there is probably a small gradual 
increase in the whole amount produced. 

Now, supposing the sixteen hundred millions 
of dollars in coin, in Europe and America, to be 
about the same at this time as it was in 1840, and 
that the proportion of that amount held in the 
United States should be about eighty millions of 
dollars, or one-twentieth of the whole, the ques- 
lion presents itself as io what probable effect on 
the value of the currency will be produced by 
the recent discovery of gold, in such quantities 
as are represented to exist in California. 

We have not assumed 980,000,000 as the ra- 
tio of the United States without consideration. 
Taking 1820 as the starting point, tiat being the 

ear when accurate accounts were begun lo be 
kept at our Custom Houses of the imports and 
exports of the precious metals, and the banks 
having returned $19,820,600 as in their vaults 
that year, supposed to be about two-thirds of the 
whole sum in the country, tbe result we have at- 
tained is based upon official data, up to the pre- 
sent time, as.far as possible. 

Having given them the above facts in a con- 
densed form, our readers are as competent to 
estimate the disturbing influence wihich the in- 
flux of any given ratio of the precious metale 
into Europe or America, is likely to cause. In 
estimating this effect, however, they must not 
fail to bear in mind that in all Jikelihood two- 
thirds of the amount which eomes to the United 
States will be possessed for a time by our banks, 
and be made the basis of enlarged paper issues 
to double the amount of the coin they may re- 
ceive. Moreover, if California should yield for 
some years twenty-five millions of dollars an- 
nually, it will be as much as allthe other mines 
within the reach of Europe and America are be- 
lie ved to produce. Thus. therefore, although the 
relative prupertion of twenty-five millions to the 
existing mass of currency in those countries, is 
but one sixty-fourth, still a very few vears con- 
tinuance of such a product would make a seri- 
ous impression upon its value. And viewing the 
amount in relation to our own ourrency, and 
suppusing, which is reasonable, that we shall re- 
ceive far the greatest proportion of it, the in- 
fluence of so rapid an enlargement of our specie 
basis cannot fail to enhance materially every 
species of property.— Phila. Ev. Bulletin. 


Tne Discovery or tHe CALIFORNIA GoLD 
Mings was made by the Jesuits—about a cen- 
tury ago. They were subsequently expelled 
from Mexico! In 1769 Don Jose Galvez, Mar- 
quis of Sonora, accompanied by Jose de Arem- 
zia, Marquis of Sonora, made a fruitless expe- 
dition there, and the Marquis was subsequently 
pronounced insane. The Jesuits afterwards dis- 
closed, in Spain, that the charges of discovery. 
and concealment were true. 


Pnopocrivxxkss or THE Mrves or Mexico.— 
The gold and silver mices of Mexico produced, 
in the fourteen years of Spanish rule, from 1796 
to 1810, (as ascertained by the coinage reports,) 
$342,114,285, being an average of $24,000,000 a 
year. lu the succeeding period of filteen years, 
the coinage was only $153,276,972, or about 
310,000,000 annually. Tunis diminution of pro- 
cuctiveness was ascribed, not to the lack of gold, 
but to the disturbed state of the country. These 
mines are now worked by Englishmen, to whom 
they have been pledged for woney loaned to the 
Mexican government. This great quantity of 
gold which will be thrown. into circulation by 
the discovery of the richness of California, in 
that particular, will, no doubt, in a measure, de- 
erease its value, but at the same time it is evi- 
dent that while the gain, or most of it, will be to 
this country, the deprecistion will have to be 
borne proportionally all over the world. 


Revativg Varur or, Gop ann Sitver.—The 
degrees of purity of gold is expressed by the num- 
ber of paris of that metal, contained in the 24 
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parts of any mixture. Thus gold, which in 24 
such parts (termed carats) contains 22 of the 
pure metal, is said to be 22 carats fine. Abso- 
lutely pure gold, using the same language, is 24 
earats fine. 

115 of 18 carats fine contains 25 per cent. of 
alloy. 

The gold coin of Great Britain is an alloy of 
11 partsof gold and one of copper, one pound 
troy was formerly coined into 44} guiness. It 
now produces 46 29-40 sovereigns. The standard 
of the U. S. gold coin consists of eleven parts of 
pure gold to one part of alloy, which alloy con- 
sists of silver and copper in any convenient pro- 
portion, provided the silver does not exceed the 
copper. 

The eagle of $10 contains 270 grains of stan- 
dard gold, of which 247; grains are pure gold 
and 223 grains alloy. The troy pound of standard 
gold contains 11 ounces of pure gold and one 
ounce of alloy, and is coined into 213 eagles, of 
the value of 2134 dollars. 

The standard silver of Great Britain consists 
of 11 2.20 of pure silver and 18-20 copper: a 
pound troy therefore is composed of 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
pure silver, and 18 dwis. of copper, and it is coi- 
ned into 66 English shillings. 

The standard silver of the United States con- 
sists of 1485 parts of pure silver and 179 parts of 
copper. 

‘The dollar contains 416 grains of standard sil- 
ver, of which 371} grains are pure silver and 443 
grains of alloy. 

The troy pound of standard silver contains 10 
oz., 14 dwis. 4 5 13 grains of pure silver, and 1 
vz., 5 dwts., 19 8-13 grains of alloy, and is coi- 
ned into 13 11-13 dollars; or 13 oz. troy of stan- 
dars silver are coined into 15 dollars. 

The proportional value of pure gold to pure 
silver by the laws of the United States, is as 15 
to ]—so that one pound of pure gold is worth 15 
pounds of pure silver. 

‘The proportional value of the different gold 
and silver coms is derived wholsy from the pro- 
portion of pure gold in the one to the pure silver 
in the other, the alloy in both being disregarded. 

Thus 242 grains of pure gold, being one-tenth 
of the pure gold contained in our eagle, are equi- 
valent to our dollar, and multiplied by 15 pro- 
duce 3711, the number of grains of pure silver 
contained in the dollar. 

The specific gravity of pure wrought gold is on 
the average 19-3 compared to water 10, and it 
ean be beat into leaves only one 282,00Uib of an 

inch thick. 

‘The specific gravity of native gold varies {rom 
13-3 to 17-7—and that of standard gold is 17-157. 

The gold dust from Bambouk, in Africa, is of 
221 carats fine, and some from Morocco is even 


23. 

The gold of Gison, in New Grenada, is of 233 
carats, being the purest of America. 

The small grains are not fragments broken 
from a greater mass, but show from their fatten- 
ed ovoid shape, and their rounded outline, that 
this is their original shape. Jt is found diesemi- 
nated under the form of spangles or roundish 
grains, in silicious, argiliaceous, and ferruginous 
sand» of certain plains and rivers. 

The imperial standard troy weight at present 
recognized by the British laws (aud 1 presume 
also vy the United States) corresponds with the 
apothecary'’s weight in pounds, ounces and grains, 
but differs from it in the division of the ounce, 
which, according to this scale, contains twenty 
penny weights, euch weighing twenty · ſour grains, 
making 480 grains to the ounce. 

Estimating according to the United States 
standard and the above scale, (if my calcula- 
tions be correct,) one ounce of pure gold is worth 
519,39 195 495. 

Now il it be true as bas been stated, that Ca li- 
forma gold dust has been sold for a higher price 
per ounce than this, it must have sold for more 
than its intrinsic value, even supposing it to be 
absolutely pure, which is not likely to be the 
Case. 


l 

EMIGRATION TO UALirornia.—Sixty vessels 
are up lor this territory, at New Yurk, and ten 
thousand persons, itis believed, will depart (rom 
that city jor the gold regions wilbin one month. 
Six thousand persons were waiting at Panama. 
ia is reported, for a passage to San Francisco, 
and avery large number is now in fransitu be- 
tween the Allautic cities and that point. Iutel- 
ligence has been received from the Sandwich 
Islands to the effect that the gold fever rages 
there with not Jess violence than in vur own 
country. Towns and villages have been almost 


of Panama, a toork much less difficull than some even 
of the inferior 
opening should be in the beginning 
reni, entering il with all its force, would soon widen 
il sufficiently for its own passage, and thus complete 
in a short time that work which otherwise will still 
employ it for ages. 
destroyed by it in this way. 
ces would follow : Ist. 


disturbed by cold air, would 


from 


Ps 
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depopulated—the. inhabitants having gone to 
search for the precious metals in California- 


Tur OPENING or THE IstHmus oF PaNnaMa.— 


The Baltimore Sun of the 19th inst., says the 
Public Ledger, of this city, has a long and well 
written communication upon the opening of the 
Isthmus of Panama, a project that seems nearer 
realization now, than itever was, and which, by 
opening a 
and China, would greatly enhance the value of 
our possessions on the Pacific, rapidly increase 
their growth, and greatly add to the trade and 
commerce of our country. The writer argues 
that the cut through the Isthmus would emauci- 
pate the Mississippi river from the obstructions at 


short way to Oregon and California 


its mouth, for he contends that itis the conflict 


between the river and ocean waters that has 
formed the bar in the Mississippi, which is so 
formidable an obstacle to one of the greatest 
thoroughfares known to the world. 
slender tie that unites North and South Ameri- 
ca, and give the Equatorial currents their natu- 
ral course and the right of way, then the Missis- 
sippi will no longer be compelled to fight her 
way over her own threshold to reach the ocean, 
the strength of its current alone will keep the 
channel clear. 
similar means to open the way as was used by 
the English in removing Round Down Cliff. Do- 
ver, where, with a single blast of gunpowder, 
one million of tons of earth were successfully re- 
moved. Finally, he quotes Mr. Jeflerson’s views 
upon the subject, and il is remarkable how far 
ahead this sagacious statesman could look into 
the wants and requirements of future years: 


Sever the 


He suggests the employment of 


Were they to make an opening through the Isthmus 


canals of France, however small this 
the tropical cur- 
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Less country, too, would be 
These consequen- 
Vessels from Europe or 
the western coast of Africa, by entering the 
tropics would have a steady wind and tide to 
carry them through the Atlantic, through Ame- 
rica and the Pacitic ocean, to every part of the 
Asiatic coast, and of the eastern coast of Africa ; 
thus performing with speed and safety the lonr 
of the whole globe, to within about twenty-four 
degrees of longitude, or one-filleenth part of 
its circumference; [the same current prevails 
now in the Pacific, and the opening above de- 
scribed could redouble its force; on the east 
coast of Africa there is a strong current making 
towards the Cape of Goud Hope, around which 
it turns, and assumes a westerly, and from that a 
nurth-westerly course, in consequence of which 
vessels could make the tour above spoken of, and 
be accompanied with all those favorable circum- 
stances throughout the entire circuit;) the Alri- 
can continent under the line occupying about that 
space. 2d. Gulf of Mexico, now the most dan- 
gerous navigation in the world, on account of its 
currents and moveable sands, would become stag- 
nant and safe. 3d. The Gulf Stream on the 
coast of the United States would cease, and with 
that those derangements of course and reckon- 
ing, which now impede and endanger the inter- 
course with those States. 4th. The fogs on the 
Bauks of Newf undiand, which Dr. Franklio sup- 
posed, to be the vapors of the Gulf Stream, un- 


Bauks ceasing io receive supplies of sand, weeds 
and warm water, by the Gull Stream, it might be- 
come problematical what ellecls change ot pas- 
ture aud temperature would have on the fishee 
ries. 


Taz Deap Sea Expepition.—-Christians 
Kerak.—The folluwing interesting letier 
trum Licutenant Wm, F. Lynch, of that expe- 
dition, is copied from the Washington Union of 
the 13th inst :— 

To the editor of the Union: 

Witb the cousent of the Hon. Secretary of 
the Navy, I beg leave, through your culumns, to 
redeem a promise | have made. 

When the small party, just returned from the 
Dead Ses, first entered upon its waters, dts 
members came, one sod all, io the conclusion, 
that having undertaken what others failed to ac- 
complish, the honor of the Awerican name was 
at slake, and that it were belter to die like tuen 
than return unsuccessiul. 

On the evening of the niuth day, however, on 


disappear. Sth. Those. 


the southern sea, we were prostrated by the hot 
blasts of a simoom, sweeping from the desert of 
Arabia, which was followed by five days of in- 
tense and stifling heat. On the afternoon of the 
14th day, on the coast of Moab, to our surprise, 
we were greeted bya deputation of Christians 
from Kerak, the Keijath Moab of the Bible. 

The joy of this people at meeting us was un- 
bounded. They caressed u», brought us water 
and leban, (sour milk,) all they bad, and some of 
them spent nearly the whole night hunting a 
wild boar, wherewith to regale us. When told 
that our forfhs of worship in America were dif- 
ferent from theirs, they replied: What matters 
it? Christ died forall! Do you not believe in 
him?” When told that we did, they said: 
Then what are forms before God ?—He looks 
to the heart! We are brothers!“ And brothers 
they continued to call us to the last. 

We could not trace their origin, but concluded 
that they are either the descendants of one of the 
lost tribes converted to Christiaity, who, in the 
(astnesses of the mountains, nad esceped the 
Mohatnmedan alternative of * the Koran or the 
sword,’ or the crusaders under the Christian 
Lord of Kerak. They number about 150 lamie 
lies, and live in the town—the only one nuw left 
inthe once populous country of Moab. Within 


the walls are also the huts of 100 Muslin 


families, and outside are the black tents of the 
fierce tribe Kera-Keyeh, numbering 750 fighting 
men. 

The Christians gave us an invitation to visit 
their town, about seventeen miles distant in the 
mountains; but, while hospitably urging us to 
go, they did not conceal the perils of the visit, 
lor they confessed that they were outnumbered 
aud overawed, and in an emergency would not 
dare openly to assist us. 

I determined, however, to accept their invita- 
tion at all hazards; for it was evident that, un- 
less recruited by a more bracing atmosphere, we 
must mevitably perish. In this opinion the la- 
mented Mr. Dale concurred with me. 

1 will not ure you with an account of the vis 
of the treachery with which we were threatened, 
and our return, in battle array, with the hostile. 
Sheik as prisoner—but simply express my con- 
viction, that, but for the tunely information 
given by the Christians, we should never bavo 
deen our boats again. 

These poor Christians are much tyran sized 
over by their Muslim neighbors. ‘Tuer only 
place of retreat, when threatened with violence, 
is their little cell of a church, which can scarcely 
hold twenty families. Their account, which in 
jis narration bore the impress of truth, seems 
confirmed by the circumstance that in the Centre 
of their little church there tea well, which sup- 
phes them with water until their provisions are 
exhausted, or the restless nature of their perse- 
cutors takes them else where. The object of all 
their hopes is to build a church sufficiently large 
to hold all their wives and children, for, witb 
all their intolerance, the Musluns respect the 
house of Him whom they call “ issa, the Prophet 
of the Christians.” 


The foundation and a part of tbe walls of a 
church have been built, but the work is discum- 
tinued (rom the want of mean the sirocco aod 
the locust having swept their harvests for several 
years. They gave me an appeal to the!“ Crise 
tian brethren in America, wuich | promised to 
deliver. With many apologies for its phrasevlogy, 
they begged me to write it out moro fully toc 
them, but 1 prefer sending it forth in its own 
simple and touching brevity. 1 wll only add 
that litte should be given, and that discreetly, at 
different times, so as hot to excite the cupidity of 
the Muslims. Tue Board of Foreigu Missions at 
New York will douvtiess receive what may de 
given, and forward it either to their brethren in 
Beirut, or to the Anglican bishop at Jerusalem, 
tor distribution. One cent (rum each humane 
person in this land of charity willbe more than 
sullicient. 

APPEAL. 


By God's favor: May it, God willing, “reach 
America, and be presented to our Christian 
brothers, whose happiness may the Almighty 
God preserve: Amen. 


8642. BEDUAH. 


We are in Kerak, a few very poor Cnriatiaas, 
and are building a church. 
Ve beg your excelleucy.to help us io this un- 
dertuking, lor we ure very weak. 

Tne land has bern uuproductive and visited by 
the locusts for the last seven years. 


ee ee we — — = 


* 
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P e eee 
The church is delayed in not being accom- | satisfactory to those who may have been led intoj Patent Orrice—The following opinion of the 
plished, for want of funds; for we are a few |error in relation to the respective agency of| Attorney General of the United States, was given with 
ristians gurrounded by Muslims. Gen. Houston and myself in connection with this | especial reference to the reeent case - of Morse against 
This being all that is necessary to write to | great measure of American policy. Some delay | Bain, upon an application by the latter for a patent to be 
you, Christian brothers in America, we need say has occurred in making it, from the bope that issued fora telegraphic improvement. The Commis- 
no more, Gen. Houston would himself inforw the public | ,. of Patents, alluding to this opinion, says: in 


The truaters in your bounty. of the facts which it contains. the future action of this e. the date the enrol- 
ABDALLAH EN NAHAS, (Sheikh.) Very respectlully, your ob't servant, a a V 5 


YAKOB EN NAHAS. ANEON JONES. the date of a foreign patent, behind which the foreign 


- Kerax, 28 Jamad Awak, 1264. 


~ ‘Texas Annexation.—The San Antonio Wes- 
tern Texian, says the New Orleans Delta, Bub- 
Jishes the f@lowing letter from the Hon. Anson, 
Jones, ex-President of the late Republic of Tex- 
as, on the subject of the relative course of Gene- 
ral Houston and himself, in regard to the an- 
nexation of Texas tothe United States. This 
letter throws a strong light on the secret history 
of Texan diplomacy, under the administration of 
Gen. Houston, and is extremely interesting. The 
developments were not entirely unexpected, we 
believe, as it has long been understood that some 
such document as General Houston’s order to 
Mr. Jones was in existence, and would probably 
at some day, see the light: 


Barrington, Washington Co, Texas, 
October 19, 1848. 


To the Editor of the Western Terian: 


Dran Sia: Very many misrepresentations 
having been made in relation to the relative 
course of General houston and myself on the 
subject of the annexation of Texas to tbe Uni- 
ted States, the whole matter will be placed in 
its proper light before the public by the follow- 
ing order, addressed me by that gentleman, in 
1844, on the eve of his departure from the seat 
ol Government 


{cory ] Executive Department, i 
Washington, Seplember 23, 1844. 
Hon. Anson Jones, Sec. of State, ete. : 


Sin: Let despatches be forthwith sent to Dr. 
Smith, to the care of Mr. Rate (vide Nole a.) at 
London. 

Let the instructions be given Mr. Rate to for- 
ward said despatcies, in the event of Dr. Smith's 
departure homeward, to Colonel! Daingerfield, at 
the Hague. Let full powers and tetters of cre- 
dence be also transmitted to Colonel Dainger- 
field, to be used by him in the eventof Dr. 
Sinith's leaving Europe, in conducting: the ne- 
cessary negotiations with the Courts of England 
and France. 

Let our representatives (Dr. Smith or Colonel 
Daingerfield) be instructed to complete the pro- 
posed arrangement (b.) for the settiement of our 
Mexican uitficult,es, as soon as possible—giving 
the necessary pledges, as suggested in the late 
despaich of Dr. Smith on this subject, but ad- 
hering io the Rio Grande us a boundary, sine 
qua non. } 

Also, let our representative be instructed to 
enter at once into the proper arrangements for 
the admission of our products into the ports of 
England, (and France if possible,) upon the most 
duvoravle terms—suggesiing to the European 
parties that now is the nost favorable time for 
such an arrangement with this countrygin conse- 
quence of the absence of the obstacles which 
@ treaty with the United States might interpose. 

(Signed) SAM HOUSTON. 


Fhis. you will perceive, was the “ Vermillion 
Edict,” and had J cou plied with 1t, annexation 
would have been as completely killed as a man 
would be by having his head cut off, or a Euro- 
pean war superadded to the Mexican one; 80 | 

incurred the responsibility of postponing the 
same, and afterwards consummated (he measure 
` Of annexation, in direct opposition to the * policy 
of General Houston, as developed in the above 
jetter. l trust that without farther comment 
fiom me, this communication, made from a just 
regard tu the establishment of truth, will be 


(a) Mr. Lechlin Mcintosh Rate, a London 
merchant, and at the same time ao agent fur the 
Goverument of Texas. 


(ò) The * proposed arrangement” was a “ Di- 
’ plomatic Act,” which, iu the language of Dr. 
Siuit’s despatch “would give to the European Go- 
vernments, parties to it, a perfect right to forbid, for 
all time to come the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States,” und the pledges“ spoken of were to 
ine same purpose, or ihat Texas would never 
consent lo the measure. 


P. S. It is proper that I should state that ii 
is my impression that the above letter of Gen. 
Houston was not dictated by feelings unfriendly 
to the cause of annexation, but by a belief, at 
the time, of the entire impracticability of its ac- 


complishment, in consequence of the opposition 


to it in the United States, as manifested in the 
recent rejection of the annexation treaty. 


Tue Save or tHe Duxe or Bucxincsanm’s 


Property aT Srowx, ENGLAND.— At the sale 
of this bankrupt noblemau's property, as often 


happens, the competition caused many articles 
to bring prices far above their real value and 
actual cost. For instance, a Dresden Vase, 
which cost the Duke 525, brought 9100; a very 
handsome Knee hole tavle of rich buhi tortoise 
shell, with marks and ornamenta of ormulu, 
brought $425; table cover richly worked in golu 
and colors, sold for $125; a tortoise shell and 
buhi inkstand, with ormulu ornaments, $75; 
an exquisite old chocdlate cup and cover ol the 
rarest old Sevres blue de roi, covered with a net 
work of gold, $60; a pier table with solid slab 
of Egyptian porphyry, $200; a pair of ebony ca- 
binets, the paneis carved with sacred subjects, 
with groups of children and masks of ormulu, the 
slabs of Verona marble, 8300; a pair of candela- 
bras of five lights each, with bacchanalian fi- 
gures, $100; a pair of superb candelabras ſormed 
vl branches of lilies, wilt nozzles for ten lights, 
supported by a group of two boys, beautilully 
modelled on a pedestal, with ſestoons of ormulu, 
$875, the original cost of which to the Duke was 
only a little over 8500, and the pedestal: tor the 
same, of the richest buhl and ormulu, $425 ; ma- 
king the entire cost for a pair of candejavras and 
pedestal, about $1,300. A magnificent clock 
was sold, the works contained in a vase of white 
marble, and the time indicated by a figure of 
truth. From the vase spring branches of pop- 
pies, with nozzles for seven lights, the pedestal 


fruits and flowers, mouldings of ormulu and a 
plinth of Verona marble ; its height being seven 
feet six inches. Ii brought 3300. The amount 
realized in fourteen days was over $100,000. 

The sale of the maguificent silver plate exciled 
a lively competition. A beautiful ewer and dish, 
embossed with figures of the boldest and most et- 
fective design, brought the enormous price of 57 
shillings per ounce. Ii is of antique Italian ma- 
nufacture, and supposed to be by Viani. lis weight 
was eighty one ounces. 

The next lot io the catalogue for the day was 

thus described :—* The magnificent Testimonial 
Centre Piece; round the vase are six country 
figures, cattle and horses; three figures above, 
branches Jor thirteen lights, and a wheatsheaf.” 
This was the gift of the larmers of Bucks tothe 
present Duke of Bucking@am, we believe fur his 
opposition to the Corn Law Bill. 
The weight of this superb piece of plate is 
2,2U6 ounces. It was valued by Messrs. Chris- 
tie al about $4,0U0, and was purchased at that 
sum by Mr. Son, solicitor of Buckingham, on 
behalf of the subscribers, with the view of retur- 
Ding it to the family. 

A tankard, with the triumph of Neptune ex- 

quisitely carved in ivory, high relief, the cover 
consisting of a group ol marine deities, surmoun- 
ted by Byures; un gilt stand, embossed, with ter- 
minal figures at the handles. This beautiful 
work of art, which was in pure kalian antique 
taste, naturally excited great competition, und 
was finally sold for 8750. 
« The next lot was described as a magnificent 
ewer, wilh a medallion ol George Ill, surusoun- 
led by the crown under the lip, the handle richly 
chased and surmounted by a helmet. This su- 
perb ewer was presented by the officers and men 
of the Bucks militia to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham ut the camp at Harwich in 1803. Ii weighs 
no less than 147 ounces, and bears on the reverse 
of the medallion an appropriate inscription. 


There were several bidders for this lot, but it 
was ullimately secured by Mr. Emmanuel at 
about $2,75 per ounce, and witl, it is understood, 
through Lord Breadalbane, be restored to the 


family. i 


the priority of his invention.” 
lo the Hon. Jas. Buchanan, Secretary of Slate, and 
dated August 30, 1848, viz: 


of white marble, enriched with festoons of 


applicant will noi be permitted to go, in order io prove 
The letter is addressed 


Sin: — I have the honor to reply to your letter, 
submitting an enquiry propounded by the com- 
‘missioner of patents, whether a Joreign patentee 
can go behind the date of his foreign patent, and 
prove the actual date of his invention, in order 
to defeat the rights of the American inventor, 
there having been no previous description of the 
invention in any printed publication ; or in other, 
words, whether the fact of an invention or disco- 
very abroad, which had not been patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication, will deſeat a 
patent to an original inventor, who has invented 
or discovered the same thing in this country. 

The answer to be given to this inquiry depends 
upon the act of Congress, 4th of July, 1836, 
when the patent laws of the United States under- 
went a revision, and several important provisions 
were for the first time introduced. 

By the sixth section it is enacted, “ that any 
person or persons having discovered or invented 
any new or useful art, machine, manulscture, or 
composition of matter not known or used by oth- 
ers beſore his or their discovery or invention 
thereof, and not al the time of his application for 
a patent in public use or on sale, with his consent 
or allowance, a8 the iuventor or discoverer, and 
shail desire to obtain an exclusive property there- 
in, May make application ih writing to the com- 
missioner of patents, expressing such desire, and 
the commisstuner, on due proceedings had, may 
grant a patent therelor.“ Ihe same section pro- 
vides that the applicant shall make oath or af- 
firmation that he does verily believe that he is 
the original or first inventor or discoverer of the 
art, machine, composition, or improvement for 
which he solicits a patent, and that he does not 
know. or believe that the same was ever before 
known or used, aud also of what country he 48 
a citizen.” : 

Thus far the law is left substantially as it stood 
before ; and, if not accompanied by any new pru- 
visions, would be controlled Dy previous adjudi- 
cations founded in a considerable degree upon 
enactments now become obsolete. But the 7th 
section introduces a new rule, which seems to be 
decisive of the quesiion under consideration. It 
declares, ** that un the Gling of any such appii 
cation, description, and specification, and the 
payment of the duty heremalter provided, the 
commissioner shall wake or cause tu be wade, an 
examination of the new invention or discovery; 
und if, o. any such application, it shall not ap- 
peur io the cou, missioner, that the same has 
been invented or discovered by any other person 
iu this country, prior to the alleged invenuon or 
discuvery thereul by the applicant, or that it had 
been patented or describeu in any printed publi- 
cation in this, or any foreigo country ; or bed 
been in public use or on sale, with the applicant's 
consent or allowance, prior to the application ; if 
the commissioner shali deem it to be sufficiently 
uselul and important, it shall be his duly io issue 
a patent therelur.” ‘The rule here prescribed to 
(he commissioner is allerwards rce-sthirmed und 
carried vut ju the lor ul a proviso, in she tif- 
teenth section, providing a rule of adjudication, 
namely : “Lhat whevever it shall satualacturily 
appear that the pa eulve, al the time of Making 
his application, believed bimselt tu De the bist 
iu veutor of discoverer ol tue thing patented, tue 
Same shall not be held to be vod on account of 
the iu vention or discuvery, Or any part thereof, 
having been before known ot used in avy fureign . 
country, sf nol appearing that tbe same, or auy 
substantial part thereol, had been belure patented 
or describec in any printed publication.“ 

While, therelure, the sixth section declarea 
that a patent shall issue io the Inventor (ail 
other conditions beiug complied wilh) if ine 
thing proposed to be secured had not been iw- 


-Vented or discovered by auy other person lu tuis 


country,” the proviso ul the Ollecuth section 
enacts that the) parent shail uot be held void (all 
other conditions ‘being complied wilh) on account 
ol the invention or Discovery, or aby part there- 
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of, having been before known or used in any fo- 
reign country. 

These provisions introduce an important modi- 
fication of the law of patents designed to protect 
the American inventor against the injustice of 
being trown out of the fruits of his ingenuity 
by the existence of a secret invention or discovery 
abroad :—that is to say, one not patented and 
not described in any printed publication. It is 
well known that such secrets of trade exist in 
great numbers, designedly withheld from the 
public; and when, therefore, the American in- 
ventor has been so fortunate as to invent or dis- 
cover the same thing, 
benefactor a9 if the secret did not exist in any 
foreign country; and it was the intention of 
Congress to secure to him his rightful property 
in the result, and not Permit it to be defeated by 
the foreign inventor, coming forward afterwards, 
either for a patent or without a patent. There 
is no more reasonable or Just foundation or title 
of property than that which has been so imper- 
fectly secured by Jaw in the products of mind; 
and it is to be regarded as the presumed inten- 
tion of the legislator effectually to secure it, 
where the reason of the law will apply, and the 
language used will admit of a favorable inter- 
pretation. In the present case the intention is 
clear, and the language explicit and unequivo- 
cal, leaving no room for construction. 

The provision, without the aid of the sixth sec- 
tion furnishes a clear rule of adjudication, by 
which the rights of parties are ascertained, and 
it is impossible tbat an executive officer should 
regard that as an objection to the grant of a pa- 
tent, which the courts of law are bound lo over- 
rule as unavailable. The objection, therefore, 
which is now presented, that an original bona fide 
inventor in this country, who verily believed 
himself tbe original or first discoverer, at the 
tme of his application, and did not know or be- 
lieve that his invention or discovery was ever be- 
fore known or used, and when in fact it had 
been before invented or discovered by any other 
person in this country, and had not itself or any 
Substantial part of it, been before patented or 
described in any printed publication in any coun- 
try, thatthe American inventor in such case is nut 
entitled to a patent fur his discovery, because it 
had been before known or used in a foreign coun- 
try, is directly opposed to the intent, the policy, 
and the express words of the act of Congress, 
and it is without any legal foundation. 

In such a case the American inventor is, in 
contemplation of law, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress, the origiual and first inventor. 
The fact that any invention, not patented and not 
described in any publication, has been before 
known or used in any foreign country, is render- 
ed immaterial except so far as it may have come 
to the knowledge of the applicant, and may thus 
conflict with the oath or atlirmation which he ıs 
required to take, or with his claims as an origi- 
nal inventor. If he is an original inventor, snd 
is in the condition to take the oath or affir- 
mation prescribed, then the act removes the 
supposed objeciion out of the way, requires 
the commissioner to issue the pateni, the 
courts io declare it valid, and establishes the 
American right, to the exclusion of the foreign 
discovery, which has not, in either mode indica- 
ted by the act of Congress, been communicated 
to the public. I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfuly, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ISAAC TOUCEY. 

Formation OF Istanps.—Prof. A. D. Bache 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, stales some 
highly interesting facts in relation to the islands 
in Mobile Bay, &c.: Pelican Island in 1822, was 
1723 yards long—in 1841 it was 2757, aud in 
1847 st had increased to 3457 yards, making an 
increase of 1735 yards in 25 years. ‘The north 
end of this island has made a few yards further 
out in 1848. The shore of Dauphin Island, to 
the northward of Pelican, had cut out a few 
yards, so keeping the distance between them 
nearly the same. The distance between the 
borth end of Pelican Island and Dauphin Island, 
in 1822, was 1957 yards+-in 184], it was 788, and 
in 1847, it was but 383 yards. Ihe depth through 
this channel has remained the same since 1822, be- 
ing 12 feetat mean low water. Sand Island, upon 
Which stands the outer Jighthouse, was in 1822 
but 131 yards across, in 1841 it was 1542 in length 
Tau in 18473t had decreased 10 908. yards. 
This Island is constantly undergoing changes, 
increasing or decreasing as the various Causes 


he is as great a public | 
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with hope and confidence upon the opinions of 
the eminent jurists and statesmen, representing 
all parties, who declare that slavery, as a mere 
local institution, cannot be transferred to terri- 
tories now free, without the positive interference 
of Congress in its behalf, to which, as friends of 
freedom, we can never give our countenance or 
support. f 


MassacHuseTTs :— Liability of the Commonwealth 
on account of five per cent. scrip, loaned to various 
Railroad Corpurations to aid in the construction of 
of their several roads : 


of change act upon it. Within the last year the 
north point has been cut off for within the dis- 
tance of 60 yards, and the east shore for an a ver- 
age width of 15 yards—whilst the shore to the 
northward of the light-house has made out 60 
yards. A small channel 10 or 15 yards wide 
and 6 feet deep, which separated the north point 
from a small bank, dry at low water, was filled 
during one spring ebb tide. Little Sand Island, 
as it is called, where was in 1822 from 3 tu 10 
feet water, bad made up into an island in 1841 of 
952 yards in lengih, and increased to 2625 yards 
| in 1847. 
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GENERAL Averacs—Fazicnt.—In the Uni- S 8 8 2 bos 
ted States District Court, July 28, 1848, sitting orses Pog 
in Philadelphia. Myers vs. the brig Harriet. 2 2 . 3 Kind of Scrip. 
‘This case involves principles of great impor- E. F N my 
tance to the mercantile community. The Har- 12S a 22 
riet sailed from Norfolk on the 27th November, = — 288 2 988 8 
1847, bound to Point a Petre, Guadaloupe. She — 58282 — E. 
was loaded with staves, shipped by Myers & Co. ie . 
to Carron and Bonaffe, of Guadaloupe. She =5 
met with very heavy, tempestuous weather, >> => S27 
which damaged the vessel, and rendered it im- 33 2 8. 2 2 
possible io continue the voyage without repairs. 5 w 2 a5 Loan authori- 
ote 1 into Kingston, Jamaica, where S w K ed by law, 
she arrived December 25th. On survey it wan — 2 2 — — 2 — 
found that the upper works of the vaas were 8 es 28 85 2 . 
considerably strained, and that they needed eee ear ere 
repairs. These were m&de under the orders of 12 =~, +S 
the captain, and in order to pay for them, he © | 2228282 autho- 
took the responsibility of selluz 118 cargo, and S S SS SS sso 7 
returned with the vessel in ballas! to the United = | Seeeee! ee S 
States. S se [SSS 
The vessel has now been libelled by the b S| — 
shipper and consignee for a breach of contract © m howl awe 
and of allreightuent, and they ask for a decree E | SS S S S | SSS mount dur d. 
for the value of the goods at the point of ship- SS SSS S 
ment, with interest from the time of sailing. 28888 ass 
The defendant does not deny a liability for the — | SS SS zee 


value of the cargo, but claims that the goods 
shall be charged with general average fur the 
expenses from the time of the enforced deviation, 
and also the freight. He also contends, in the 
second place, that he is only liable for the nett 
proceeds of the cargo to Kingston. 

On these points the opinion of the Court is as 
follows: 

1. That general average is not allowed ex- 
except when a vessel. went to a port of necessity, 
from which its voyage was afterwards Tesumed. 

2.. That freight isnot earned if the voyage is 
abandoned by the delict of the ship or master. 

3. Thatthe captain was not justified in ma- 
king sale of the cargo at Kingston. Ii does not 
appear that he made any exertion to obtain funds 
by the hypothecation of the vessel, or by any 
maritime contract. fn order to Justiſy a sale uf 
the calgo, the HEcEssily must be absolute and 
une quivocal, or the sale is a tort. ‘The captain 
sold the cargo, not o to psy the repaus, out 
because he had deteraiiued the voyage should be 
broken ap. Ii appears that one-half of the 
amount brought by ine cargo would have been 
sufficient to pay all the repairs—even if such a 
Course were allowable. The sale was without 
excuse—the cargo was not perishable, and the 
master has no right to dispose of the ‘property 
of the shipper fur the sole benefit of the ship- 
owner. Tue goods appear to have been disposed 
uf solely for tbe benetit of the transporter. ‘I'he 
rule is, where the sale of the cargo 3s dllowatile, 
tbat no more shall be sold than 13 necessary, so 
that tbe remainder may be carried tu its place of 
destination by another vessel. 

4. ‘The rule determining ihe amount of dama- 
ges is the value of the gargo at the place of 
Shipment, all expenses aud interest irom the 
Ume of shipment. Ii the hbellant claims more 
than this, or the defendant asks to be discharged 
less, they must clearly and uuequivocally show 


The Commonwealth holds, as “security for the 
redemption of the above-named scrip, a mort- 
gage on all the roads, and also, in os 3.900 
shares of stock in the Eastern, 4000 ares of stock 
in the Norwich and Worcester, and 1.000 shares 
of stock in the Andover and Haverhill. The 
intereat on ali the scrip, except the Western, is 
paid semi-annually at the office of the Treasurer 
of the Corporation, and the balance in London, 
where the scrip is made payable in sterling cur- 
rency, A sinking fund, for the redemption of 
the Western Railroad scrip, is established, and 
is held in trust by the Commonwealth for the 
Corporation, consisting of the profits derived from 
the sale of the scrip, and alter the road is 
opened for use, 1 per cent. per annum on the 
amount of the loan—say 340,000 per annum. To 
the liabilies above stated, is to be added a loan 
of $995 000, payable in 1857, at 5 per cent. inte- 
rest per annum, payable semi-annually, making a 
total of $6,044,555 56. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The heavy damages sustained 
by the freshet in the fall of 1847, according to 
the report of the Auditor General of the State, 
caused an extraordinary expenditure—over and 
above the ordinary expenses--of about $300,- 
000. Of course the loss from tolls, in addition, 
owing to the delay of business, was very heavy. 
Notwithstanding these great drawbacks upon the 
stale finances, it will be seen by the following 
Statement that the balance in the treasury fully 
justifies the expectation that the interest of the 
State debt will be paid on the Ist of February 


next: 
1846. 1847. 1848. 
Receipts $3,91 3,943.37 $4,361,704.59 $4,512 667.07 


Expendi- 
3,529,264.67 3,680,813.74 2.935, 376. 


tures 


$660,890.85 $577,200 39 


` 


—— 


8384.678.70 


that the goods would, al the place of. destina- Balance in treasury, Dec. 1, 1845 pene 90 

lion, bring the amount claimed to be the proper 1846 raat , 

value. Decree lor liabilities. 1847 680,890 85 
1848 517,290.39 


lt is relerred to the Commissioner to ascer- 
taio the umount. The detendant allerwards ob- 
tained leave to appeal to the Circuit Court. 
[ Hunt's Merchant's Mag. 
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New Hampsnire.—The resolution appended 


Was passed by the Legislature of this State by 
a vote of 151 to 23; 


Resolved, That while we abide steadfastly by 
the principles of the ordin 


But for the calamitous floods of the fail of 1847, 
the cost of which fell upon the revenue of 1848, 
and the consequent loss of toll, the balance in the 
treasury on the first of the present month would 
have been at least $900,000—showing a steady 
aod gradual increase in the resources of the State. 


Vircinia.—The official electoral vote of this 
State is, as follows: Cass 46,586 votes; Taylor 
45,124 votes. Majority for Cass 1,462. 


Non rx Carorwa.—Calvin Edney (Whig), has 
been elected to the House of Commans of this 


nance of 1787, we rest State, from the county of Yancey, in the place 
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deral Council, except as a sovereign and an equal. 
Let n be known that you count ail danger light, 
when compared with tbe hazard of pontical deg- 
radation. 


Ou10.—The Legisfature of this State was orga. 
nized on the 23d inst. The following is the offi- 
cial vote for Governor and Electors : 


8 J a 92 8 
2 & F È p 
A 3 * 

. : are z 
Adams 1295 1563 1259 1690 196 
Allen 685 954 728 1070 2 
Ashtabula 3405 936 1124 878 2467 
Ashland 1316 2342 1341 2519 274 
Athens 1639 1280 1846 1509 320 
Auglaise 379 955 457 1039 14 
Belmont 3169 2798 2723 2892 543 
Browa 1871 2330 1771 2557 403 
Butler 2150 357 1959 3536 381 
Carroll 1596 1385 1453 1395 345 
Champgign 1940 1446 1878 1508 330 
Clark 2407 1340 2506 1375 204 
Clermont 2142 2640 2204 2833 408 
Clinton 1949 1108 1233 1122 755 
Columb'na 2288 2739 1850 2732 865 
Cosioctun 1574 2095 1814 2422 137 
Cra wlord 835 1558 952 1678 90 
Cuyahoga 3329 2290 1776 2368 2594 
Defiance 1008 1580 384 567 23 
wee 2205 2006 1508 1554 81 
sla ware 308 468 1866 1574 2868 
Erie 1392 1112 1409 99 681 
Fairfield 2266 3573 2438 3515 42 
Fayette 1147 904 1157 946 128 
Franklin 2885 2934 3199 3029 284 
Gallia 1451 978 1630 1081 95 
o Geauga 2005 897 872 922 1373 
a Greene 2192 1264 2035 1256 644 
Guerusey 2525 2569 2375 2504 489 
Hamilton 8307 9930 9018 10834 1986 


The whole number of votes given was 328,513. 
Majority of Cass over Taylor, 16,427. Majority 
of ‘taylor and Van Buren over Cass, 18.994. 

In 1844, the Democratic vote of Ohio was 149 - 
061. itis now 154,862, being a gain of 5,801 in 
four years. The Wnig vote of 1844, was 155,- 
113, it is now 138,396, being a decrease in tour 
years of 16,117. 


IN DIAXA.— At the recent election of U. States 
Senator in tbis State, the ſoilowing queries 
were propounded to the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party, viz: i 

1. Has Congress the Constitutional power to 
exclude slavery from the Territories of the Uni- 
ted State while they remain Territories? 

‘ 2. If sueh power does not exist, are you in 
favor of its being now exercised by Congress to 
exclude slavery irom them ? be id 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lawrence replied 
briefly in the atlirmative. Mr. Owen states 
several reasons in opposition to the Free Soil 
side of the question. Mr. Hannegan, the pre- 
sent incumbeut of the place to de filled, re- 
plies: In answer to the first interrogatory, I have 
no hesitation.in saying that Congress does pos- 
sess the power, under the Constitution, of pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Territories of California 
and New Mexico, or in any other territory, whilst 
the common paoperty of the confederacy. 

In regard to the second interrogatory, he says 
that it involves a question of policy merely—that 
he would not pledge himself in reference to his 
action upon it, but would render himself free to 
be governed by the instructions of the Legisla- 
ture, and would obey such instructions. 

Governor Whitcomb gave a decided affirma- 
live answer to both questions. l 

The following was the vote: 
Whitcomb (Dem.) 75 | Smith (Whig) 
Hannegan, 15 Marshall | 
Law, 21 Blank, 3 
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of Mr. Fleming, resigned. The House of Com- Hancock 868 1320 1016 1501 32] Governor Whitcomb, on the first ballot, bad 
mons now stands 26 Whigs to 24 Democrats, | Hardin 557 544 596 605 51 a majority of one vote, and was declared to be 

being a majority of two on joint ballot. use 11 2005 5 25 pa oe aly aoe 5 haw’ be E 
~The resolutions introduced by Mr. Steele, o enry 28 t . r. Test (Democrat), has been elected by 
Richmond, into the House of Gommons, decla- | Highland 212 2121 2114 2224 342 the Legislature Secretary of State. 
ring that the territories of the United States are | Hocking 707 1228 856 1319 23 hn atid 
the joint and common property of all the States | Holmes 989 2002 1118 2224 45 8 895 e 8 0 
—tnat Congress has not the power to pass any | Huron 2135 1682 1950 1769 876 Tarl 13 696. V u Bu 10185. . 
law making a discrimination between the States | Jackson 824 1061 r an DULORI; 102 ` 
in regard to their-rights in these lerritories— | Jeferson 2374 2358 2147 2231 455 Lomsrana.— Official, except one parish (Bas- 
0 the enactment of such E would a a T 1899 Ee 15 cr a sier) to be heard trom :— 
violation of the Constitution and the rights of the | Lake 606 71 7 l 04 f . 
Btates—that oo other condition is imposed by Lawrence 948 676 1164 745 53 Aavishes. Taylor. Cas. Parishes, | 348 495 
the Constitution on a State in order to its admis- | Licking 3269 3438 3030 3468 334 fe tion 469 286 Orl 5551 4579 
Sion, except that ils constitution shall be repub- | Logan 1660 1064 1652. 1147 276 {s3sUmprion eee 
, be p 8 . 
11 : ae A Avoyelles 299 359 Ouachita 168 176 
ican,—and that the imposition of any other con- Lorain 2155 1521 647 1473 166 Bienville 114 189 Plaquemines187 350 
@ition by Congress would be in violation of the Lucas 1239 1126 1298 1197 327 Bossier: 17 PiE Coi ee 288 370 
Constitution and in direet conflict with the prin- Madison 1259 691 1329 712 80 Caddo 251 300 Rapides P 382 543 
ciple on which our political system rests,—were} Mahoning 1269 2069 720 1953 1042 Caicesieu 44 181 aah ae 246 271 
made the order of the day for the 13th inst. aoo 1302 1460 1001 1193 55 Cu dew ell 90 149 St. Bernard 124 89 
SourH Caroiiwa.—The newly elected Goyer- cee ` 12 ae 1310 ny pie Cal 268 235 St. Charles 135 35 
mor, the Hon. W. S. Seabrook, was inaugurated Mines 346 337 360 641 16 Catahoula 320 386 St. Helena 169 188 
on the 14th mst. From his inaugural address ami 3 : 5 Claiborne 221 323 St. James 431 117 
we make the fallow: is : [Miami 21 1636 2542 1822 272| Concordia 188 96 St. John Bpt.228 128 
VV Monroe 1119 2218 999 2574 330 5% 8 e 
ile the fanatic und the demagogue have ſra- Mont mery 3679 3436 3561 3331 304 De Soto 149. 217 St. Landry 754 376 
ternized (or the purpose of pulling down some por- Matec J 2441 2492 2320 2448 314 Baten Rouge 400 406 Sı Martin. 456 240 
tion of the Federal edifice, which they assert to be | Mortow 1166 1834 407 E. Feltcrana 349 394 St. Mary 470 166 
unnecessary to ils preservation, it is superfluous | Muskingum 4117 3167 4427 3380 228 Franklin 124 162 Bi. Tamany, 275 183 
to remind you, gentlemen, that on the entirety of „ 173 2867 190 231 45 158 125 Fe 7 333 125 
the structure depends its value to one-half the ae! e ö uckson 9 ‘errebone 
Confederacy. Whenever the citizens of the slave- ine a 15 1188 4123 19 79 1 717 ee TARRE 190 ou 
holding States shall firmly believe that the com- Pickaway 1994 2076 2115 1960 24 Lafayette 108 220 Vermillion 
pact to which their fathers subscribed secures | Pike 770 831 813 909 33 Lafourche 739 162 Washington 158 190 
neither liberty nor prosperity to them or their Portage 2249 2234 1270 2149 1127 Livingston 144 243 W. B. Ro ge 255 109 
posterity, it will de idle to waste time in conjec-| Preble 2204 1456 2106 1519 314 Madison 289 192 W. Felic’na 232 261 
turing concerning the future. ‘The result is a- D tnam 323 613 402 634 3 Morehouse 178 101 , 
ready known. The head and heart of the patriot Richland 2054 3484 2087 3177 188 Total - a 18.217 15,370 
proclaim it. That period, in the sulemn judg- Ross 2896 204 3394 2306 174 Taylor's majority 2847. Polk's O13). 628. ` 
ment of him who addresses you, is rapidiy ap- Sandusk 874 1074 928 1148 124 a 
proaching. To be ready to meet it is a duly you Scion J 1509 1067. 1838 1268 13 A i í p 
constitutional et. Me cause . Sees 100 2o71” 1536 236 , Foreign Intelligence. 
a s ® a helby 1 i 21 1129 49 eee ‘ 
There is'still hope, however. that God, in his 5 1389 1885 ö 5 N By the arrival of the Sleamer Fulcon, at New 
merey, will avert the dooa which impends over | Tumbul) 3069 2028 1364 1951 2075 Orleans on the 12th inst., bringing Havana papers 
unlry. Until the hour of trial then T awas2496 2359 2662 2553 184 ; | ; 
shall come, let her constitutional. obligations be S ATAMA : S4 | to the Sth inst., the Crescent Cily was enabled io make 
faithfully discharged by South Carolina haat t 3 335 3 te 173 up the following summary of intelligence : 
5 g 0 r 5 5 f 
Tai the meantime, prepare for every emergency. Warren 28UL. 1864 2526 1861 402] GuatEmaLA.—By this arrival we have some 
he traitor is not he who resists usurpation, but Washington 2266 1823 2079 1930 462 interesiing intelligenee from Guatemala. It will 
he who tamely submils to itsdemands. in your Wayne 2091 3256 2284 3380 190 be recollected that some time since there was 
resolves be temperate and discreet; but firm, re- Wiilias 269 484 323 515 154 danger of an interruption of the friendly rela- 
solute and united. While enlisting the co-opera- Wood 562 557 647 636 29 tions previously existing between Guatemala and, 
tion and advice of your oppressed cu-partners, Wyandot 833 939 951 1059 46 France. In relation to this, the Deputy Barrun- 
1955 4 1 5 „ — dis had introduced in Congress a resolution * to 
u mind of the Union, tha ˖ 
South Carolina never will consent to meet in le- Porai ene 148321. 199356194183 e IO pur Aa Tor o a 


which might disturb the relations between the 
new Republic of Guatemala and the great French 
nation.” ‘This was adopted, and it was resolved, 
„Ist. That the Assembly, as representative of 
the natiun, congratulate the French Republic 
upon ils prosperity, and upon the ‘triumph which 
it bas obtained over the spirit of anarchy (the 
insurrection of June) ;“ and, 2d. That the As- 
sembly desire to see the French füg wave once 
more in its capital.“ ‘These resolutions were 
eommunicated to the French Consul, who re- 
ceived them with the greatest satisfaction, The 
French flag was consequently again raised on the 
15th of September. Some difficulty which had 
occurred between the Guatemalian Government 
and the British Consul General, and which had 
led tothe interchange of a dvaen diplomatic 
notes, was also satis{actorily arranged. 

The difficulties in the department of Los Atlos 
continue. Congress had refused to recognize - 
the independence of the rebellious State, aad 
passed stringent resolutions to compet it to return 
to its fealiy—(if the resolutions could be eue 
forced.) ‘The deputies from the State of Los 
Allos were required to repair to the capital and 
take their seats in the Assembly, within fifteen. 
days of the promulgation of the resolution. If 
they refused to comply they were to be treated 
as (reilurs, and a large armed force was to be 
sent among the insurgents. But all this effected 
nothing, aud the Government was compelled to 
resori to arms. Ou the 5th of October the Go- 
vernment troops overtook about two hundred of 
the rebels, in the viemity of Xilotepeque, and 
routed them, killing twenty-nine. -‘The rebels 
fled in all directions. On the 2lst of Octeber 
auother battle occurred between the insurgen 


and the Governmental troops under Genera 


Marino Paredes. After a firing of halfan hour, 
the rebels gave way and fled, leaving a general 


1 officer and other persons of distinction dead upon 


the field. Congress, in order to pay the expenses 
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of the war, has im 


on Chimaltenango. 


The Republic of Costa Rica has Joined the 
Central American Union, and will in future be 
called the State, instead of the Republic of Costa 


2 


Rica. 


Yucatan.—Our news from Yucatan is to the 
We perceive that our vo- 
lunteers have already been engaged, and have 
The Indians are 
preparing lo re-commence hostilities vigorously 
by the siege of the city of Texas. Pat and Chi, 
the Indian leaders, it is rumored, have had a 
fight, which resulled in the discomfiture and 
flight of the latter. The Indians were laking 
every means to impede the progress of the whites 
into the country, by burning and destroying every 
town or position which they find themselves 
News arrived at Campeacty on 
the 11th that a fight had taken place at the fawn 
of Ticum, in which the American volunteers 
were conspicuous for their bravery and good 
The enemy was strongly fortified, 
having thrown up entrenchments and otherwise 


17th of November. 


gained some laurels at least. 


unable, to hold. 


conduct. 


strengthened his position. 


The whites, numbering 560, were under 
“command of Col. Preu, who determined to turn 
the flank of the enemy’s position, which opera- 
tion was confided to the foreign volunteers, who 
executed it gallantly. They charged upon the 
Indians, and were suon in possession of the ep- 
trenchments. The enemy lost sixteen in killed, 


besides a quantity of arms and aminunilion. 


Governor Barbachano, in order to meet the 
expenses of the war, which are not covered by 
the ordinary income of the government, has con- 
tinued for three months from the Ist inst., the 
extraordinary contribution, reducing the rate to 
In payment of this 
the articles most needed by the Government 


37} cents on every $100. 


will be taken. 


VXVEZUEZLA.— The latest advices from this 
country, received by way of St. Thomas, con. 


firm the news of the entrance of Paez's troops 


into Maracaibo, and announce that in Apure, 
Carabobo and Guiria, the inhabitants had revol- 
They 
had not, however, been able to do much, for 
A passenger, 
fourteen days. from Laguayra, states that the 


ted against the government, in his favor. 
want of arms and ammunition. 


situation of Venezuela is most deplorable. The 
partisans of Paez are ardent in his cause, while 


Monagas and his friends are undismayed, pus- 


sessing all the resources of the Government. 


Both parties have mutually sworn to extermi- 
nule their adversaries, and in the pursuil of their 
insane and vindictive projects, they will- go far, 


according to the testimony of those who know 
the men, to destroy (assassinate) their vative 
country. ` 


Tasasco.—A letter from Tabasco, received in 
Havana, via Yucatan, announces the complete 


extinction of the troubles produced in that de.“ 


partmeut by the usurpation of the chief power 
by Miguel Bruno. 
in the greatest presumed Security, little expec. 
ting any vigorous demonstration by the govern- 
ment, asleamer suddenly appeared off Tabasco, 
at 3u’clock in the morning, quietiy disembarked 
300 men and four pieces of aruillery, when the 
place was captured, without the loss of a man. 
Miguel Bruno and his partisans took fight im 
Meutalely, and the inhabitants welcomed Dona 
Meria, Herrera’s Lieutenant, with open arms, as 
their deliverer. 


AnRITAT.— Havana, 9th Dec.— American ship 
Lyra, Rewington, from Philadelphia, in nine 
days. 


From VENEZUELA.—Intellizence has been re- 
ceived irum Puerto Cabello to the 29th Novem- 
ber, frou which we learn that Maracaibo has 
failen into the hands of the Constitutionalist, or 
Paez party. The provinces of Truxilla aud Me- 
rida have pronounced against Monagas. ‘Whe 
triumph of the Constitutionalists 1s no longer 
douytiul. In Cumana, Margarita, and Barcelona 
the forces of Paez were successful in several eu- 
Bsgewents. . 


Opinions or tHE ORLEANS Fan r.—It is said 
that the Orleanists have endeavored to ascertain 
the sentiments of the different individuals of that 
family, in reference to the Presidency, and that 
the results of their inquiries are as follows : The 


Dutchess of Orleans is Opposed to the candidate- 


posed a forced loan of seventy 
thousand dollars; 47.000 on Guatemala, 8.000 
on Sacalepeques, 12,000 on Amatillan, and 8,000 


While the latter was lulled |- 


ship of Prince Louis. Louis P 


de Joinville are neuter, 


known. 


scholars are increasing in Ireland. 


with 459,856 scholars. 


born except four. 


and the ostlers young Counts. 


he hed no family coat-of-arms. 


in the act of performance on his chin. 


Prussia to amount to 200, 000. - 


3LF Srruve, who makes such a fizure in 


him, is by birth a Russian. 


heim. Struve was lately made a prisoner at a 
small village of Baden, but was liberated by a 


back. 


IC} A little Dutch cwarf, Jan Hannema, is 


making his fortune in Londen by his éxtreme 


smallness. He is nine years of uge, twenty eight 


inches high, and weighs sixteen pounds. He 1s 


quite accumplished (after the Dutch fashion) and 
is a pensioner of the King of Holland. Hrs show- 
bill name is * Adwiral Van Tromp,” and his 


dress is appropriate. 


ILF The late Earl- of Carlisle, 


wasa Huward, and married Lady Georgiana 
Cavendish. They had twelve Chilucen. ‘There 
are two sens members of Parliament somen hat 
distinguished, and two daughters, the Duchess ul 
Sutherland and Lady Dover, who are very civil 
tu Americans. 
aud held office under Mr. Canning, aud also a 
seat in the Goderich Cabinet. He died at the 
age of seventy five years. 


The infant daughter of the Dutchess de Mont- 


pensier has been named Maria Isabel Francisca 
de Asis Antonia Louisa Fernanda Christina Aimee 


ha Felipa Adelaide Joseta Elena Eoriqueta Caro- 


Baltasara 
uchess del 


lina Justa Refina Gaspara Melchuair; 
Matea, and will take ine lille of 
Puerto Sania Maria. 


EARTHQUAKES iN CuIII.— During sixteen months 
prior to July 24th, one nundred and fifty earth- 
The latest une was 
‘They had dune little dam- 


quakes occurred in Chili. 
vn the IIc of May. 
auge, aud the peopie were Belting used to them. 


The Texas Star states that a million mum- 
mies have been discovered on the environs ol 
Durango, Mexico. They are in a sitting posture, 
but have the same wrappings, bands and orna- 


meuts us the Egyptians. 


VintTace in France.—The following statistics 


relative to the growth of wine in Frauce may 
hot be unacceptaule to our readers :— During the 
year 1848 there were 5, 000, 000 acres of. land in 


France planted with vines, which produced 919, 


580,575 gallons of wine, and 27,220,050 galluns 
ol brandy, estimated at the enormous sum ol 
478.088, 3021 (419, 120,000.) The average value 
of each acre of vines muy be taken at 5301 
(£21.) | The annual consuaiption by each iudi- 
vidual in France is calculated at seventeen gal- 
lons of wine and three gallons of brandy. 


hilippe is violently 
Opposed to that of Cavaignac, and makes no dis- 
guise of his preference for that of Prince Louis. 
The Duke d’Aumale shares the opinion of the 
ex-King. The Duke of Nemours and the Prince 


The opinion of the Duke de Montpensier is not 
M. Guizot is said to favor the candi- 
dateship of General Cavaignac. A letter is men- 
tioned, in which he says his hand would wither 
Up were it io write the name of Prince Louis. 


Epvucation iv IRELAND.—Public schools and 
In 1840 
there were 1,702 public schools, with 232 560 
scholars. In 1846 there were 3,702 pyblic schools, 


Nosiity.—-In the town of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, in Germany, every iphabilant is noble 
Al the inns of the place, the 
landlord is a Count, the landlady a Countess, 
A wealthy Eng- 
lish merchant bought an estate on the lake near 
by. He was intelligent and well educated, but 
The entire 
Population of the town therefore decided that it 
was not etiquette to visit him, and even the village 
barber, who was a Baron, would not recognize 
him in the street, and only knew his name when 
The no- 
bles of Hungary amount to 162,475. The nobles 
of the city of Milan alone amount lo 3,859. In 
1822, a published census showed the nuvies of 


German affairs, as eseribed in the Euglish pa- 
pers, which, ol course, will say their worst of 
He is opposed to 
the use of animal food, and married a woman of 
the town for the pur pose of reclaiming her. For 
many years he. was the editor of a paper at Man- 


party headed by a priest named Scheibel. His 
wile accompanied him iu bis eXcursivus on borse- 


father of 
Lora Morpeth favorably known in this country, 


The Earl was an agiabis man, 


Taste iN Names.—Several new papers recent- 
ly started in the city of Mexico, have for their 
titles El Punal de Bruto (the degger of Brutus,) 
El Fantasma Vengador (the spirit of vengeance.) 
El Infierno (Hell,) and others with no less terre 
ble names. 


I> It is a most extraordinary fact, that with. 
in the space of sixty veare, all the monarchs of 
France viz: Louis XVI. Napoleon Buonaparte, 
Louis XVIII, Charles X, and Louis Philippe, 
were dethroned. 


A diamond had been found in Borneo 
Weighing 104, carats. It is said to be of the 
purest water, very regularly crystalized, and will 
probably lose little in polishing. 
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BUSINESS REVIEW. 


Ice Trape.—The amount of ice cleared at 
the Port of Boston for the eleven months pre- 
ceding the first day of December, inet., was 557 
5225 lons—for the samé time 1847, 47,352: tons. 
Increase 8.170 tons. The Clearances fur the 
month of November last were 3,438 tons. dis- 
tributed as follou s: — To Bombay and Calcutta 
467 tons; to Havana 450 tons; to Rio Janeiro 
320 tons; to Pernambuco 110 tons; to Barba- 
does 1973 tons; to New Orleans 1,756 tons; and 
to Mobile 138 tons. - 


Fien.--The export of Fish for the month of 
Noveniber, from the port of Boston, was as fol- 
lows: Cudfish, 1572 drums, 500 boxes, and 5 29 
quintale; Mackerel 15,345 buriels; and Herring 
2,666 boxes. 


Domestic Corroxs.— The export of cotton 
goods from the port of Boston for the month of 
November, has been as follows: To Hong Kong 

19,514 27 values to Manila 848.413 78; 10 

ombay. & Calcutta 85,484 40; to Va'iparaiso 
$147 606 34; to Buenos Ayres 8870 U); to Sisal 
$5,949 94; to Belize $1 800 UU; to Mamanilla 
510 00; to Surmam $256 94; v. Cape Haytien 
$136 22, and to Cumberland $239 13. Total 
value $230,381 02. Number of bales and cases 

08. ; 


Exports From Ba.timong.—The value of the 
domestic exports from this port for November, 
1847 ard 1848, were as follows: 


. 1847. : 3848. 
Domestic $459,270 $813,884 
Free > — — 360 
Dutiable 7.750 57.915 

* $497,020 $572,159 


Oi anD Bonz —Monthly statement of Sperm 
oil, Whale oil, and Whalebone, imported into 
the United States fur November, 1848. 

Sperm. Whale. Bone. 
N. Bedford, 5 ships, 1 barque 6 528 2.303 10,900 


Boston, brig Harbinger 900 — — 
Westport, I barque 355 60 —— 
Sippican, I barque 450 —- — 

Total 8 229 2363 10 900 


Im poris in November, 1847 10 120 4 150 12,800 


L The total value of the imports into the 
port of Boston for the year ending September 
30h last, was $23,816 562, of which 810, 690, 
133 was from England. 


Export or Srrcix.— The export of specie 
from the port of New York frow January 1, to 
December 9, 1848, was $10,545,622. 
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